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La?m • Ardon ( hit?*. 732. 

(’atlu'dral ?)f St, Quentin. 733. 
S<>iss<jns, 733. 

('hat?‘au (h* ( ’oiiey. 733. 

St. Ib'ini : Part ot the Scn'cn, 
733. 

Waee DmoRvTIoV. 

Alosaie and Fre>eo by Pintiirieehio 
at S. ^laria del Po])?)}?). 745. 

CriLlJ C>F MvoISTRI CoMA( INI. 

Liiifi on Capital of Pnljut, S. Am- 
bioeio, Lilian, 705. 
liisi rijttion of 'CMarrister A?i un" 
on (’oliiuin left side ot Pinuipal 
Kntiaiu’?* to S. Ambioeio, Milan, 
7? >5. 

Fu'scocs in Lower ('hurch, St. 
Cl( ment(‘, Ivome. 7o?). 

The R.T.B.A. (Deleries. 0 Conduit 
S'l ULET. 

(liound Fl<M»r Plan. 708. 

Town Planxim: C<?nfeuen(E. 

Menu ( ard (U*siuuu‘d by Froh s«,.or 
Jb'lly and tin* Students ol tlie 
Li\ei})ool S< bool ot Aiehi- 
lectUM*. TSih 

Back o'"' Ml nu ( aid. 787, 
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Additiox.^ ; lOrii Ol'I'obkr I'.MIO — (-Vni ( lUiO, 


THE EEFEEENCr: l.IEIIARY. 

Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. 

IIALIC-VIIN ASsrs — Tv(.‘-^tin<au>u (tf tlu- iii-^nlnnu 1>\ 

T. Aiimld. arr-hittcl. 1 ■'htift. K. 

KUFSTKIN- TOWN COENCTF KuT:t(‘in . \.e\s-.of tlio 
town. Shef't^ 

TiYoN — Enjhse (lu Tr<'s-S.inU-'^acrt‘m<‘iit. TLiii and viow^. 

lEi. /'. lli'O 

SAINTE EOA’-EKS-LYON - TYolo Supi lieuie do Thru- 
lo^ic. iTaii and nr-w- 4 "heot-. K, 

Total: *2fi Thoto<j,iaph'>: A Enuiasui'j-, 

DONATIONS. 

Books and Pamphlets. 

AEEXANITTI-KATZ (i’ATLi — Iditeipniin-j und Stadte- 
l>an la. Eevlin iHOp 

AELEN (.J. O. A.) Sdui J/.'./n///s/ - ks.,i>ir lUlO 
Hou^e and Crardeti : an t-" ly on the tieatnieiil ui 
} 4 :ardt‘n'. in coniu'Ction with hiuldin^'-^. MS to. Ihol) 
AMEKICAN INSTITT TE l»E AKC’HiTECTE Memoiial 
Mcetino m honour ot the 1 ite Chaile'> FolEn Yhdvim. 
hehl at the New 'ITnatie, New Yoik, 2.hd NoNeiiilier 
1909 pam. So. New Aoik 19U9 

The Utlation-- ot IhiilwaN^ to City Development. Taper-^ 
lead hetuie the lu-titute EUh December 1909. 

So, YAishin^iton EDO 
BADDELF:V (WEEDOEE sT. CT.A11;i a Cotte^woM 
Shrine, being a coiitiibutioii to the hi'-tory ot Flaile-f, 
eoinitv Olouee^tei. manoi. parish, and abhev. 

4o. Glo-. 190^ 

IjAMFOED (WirJTAM E.) — Auieeineiit-- tor Duildino 
Contraetr. So. N. Aoik 1910 

liATSFOKD {B. T.l the rabh^her -Amu'.E'. ^n' ( W. O.t — 
Aiehiteetiue ot the il ai iR-aiiee in Itah ith ed. 

'iiii. Si) J . )iid. 190.* 

Dvy (Ei.wi^ F.i Win«lnw< a Inok about -tamed and 
painted glil:?- End ed So Fond. 1909 

Dir* HI lEi n 1 F. 11-1 and JoNr- i S. 11.) —The Manor Hu He- 
ot EnuUind. So. Fond. 1910 

OoTCii (.1. A.) — The Growth of the Fngli-h Hou-e, a 
-hort hi-tory ot aichite'-tural <te\eiopment trom 
110[) to ISOO. S,, Fond. 1909 

Mirnna'ioN tG. A. T.) — Diainane ot Town and Countiv 
Hou-t-. ^o. Fond. I'lus 

Mhoheli (C. F.) - Building Con-tiUMioii. Adsaneed 

Coui-e. 0th ed Tond loOO 

Tourcn (Authl’h lvi\(.-ia m -Medi.mad Aiehit*a Im e, it- 
Oiiaiiw and De\elopment. Withh-t-ot monument- 
and hibho'jn.iphie- '2 \ol- 

hi. So. New Yolk A Fond. l‘io9 
HiNo'> iFi.Luir.UKi -Eeinfoieed Cmuiete, tin or\ and 
piacLiee. '^o Fond loin 

Srri 1/ (All wMnto - The -tyle- of ornanieiit tiom pie- 
hi-torie tune- to the imddleot the nineteenth eentmv. 
BeM-ed and edited by K. Fheiu Spieis so. Fond. 1910 
lEii'i iCoN^ivNiiM A' Si-itiH lE. Fill vn- --The an In- 
tel tural tuim- ot the tda--ii aee- loiiipii-m’j the 
inineipal example- ot the oidei- ut (ohimn- ami 
then entablatiue-. to, Inanl. 1909 


WrvviK t F \w ij \i i”i — EnMi-h lead woik it- .ut and 
hl-l' M \ . I to F ‘lid. ! 91 1 1 

BAEDIN (HFNlYl - Villa- m rmu-on- d.- i ai-iiia’.' in en 

SiiR-e la . “-N o ( I. ui M 1 9i I 1 

BIFSDN iJoHNi FS.A. /e//o; IheaiLhiu ime olihe 
Ci-ttnehin-. with -t>ecial leteieine to - luit ot tin,' 
eailiti iliuielu-in iaiiehiml p.uit "'xo Fond. Faio 
l.c chat>iteau A god run- tn Angle ten le 

n.uii "-v o C .M n F.E n 
DFOMME iHFNUD -Fa Mamoii de Kul.. n- He. niiAiiu- 
tmn p.u Heini Blomnio. h>. Ai'l..eip FFo 

BOMB \Y i(lO\ i.UXMllN'r MFl W.-tnn enele I'u - 
gle-- Uetiol't to B.Miib.H lO'iU 

BOND il'dIVNCTS) Ifiii/, A'.^xci'itc Y e -iniin-t< r ahhey. 

.•-\o. 1 ond inu'l 

Y'ood I at \ UR- ui EiiLdi-h Churi lu > 1 --Mi-»ihoid- 

s,). 1,011‘F FMt) 

BBlNCk^FVNN lA E.t — Sp.itmiltelahi ilieh* St idtanla_i n 
in Su<l fi a nki eiedi “-no. Bulni tUlO 

BlUX ilO^l.lTl I Die obei- und unit iiLih-Llie Vu-bildiiiie 
(hr -r.oliReh.n Sti a--emtra i -ihnitle 

hi. O. Bel lin 1 90 1 

BUUKE-DUW NING iH. F.i J .d-n - Sovm ism .Iohm - 
Sht tehe- in au hiti'Ctui’i*. ContaniiiR phin- .iiid ( b \.i- 
tion-!! ot eott.ige-, \ilhl-, .ind oliu.i u-Oid liniblMie- 
w ith ( hal'ai teii-lic -eeiiei y lo BdIkI, 179“^ 

BFUMA -- All ha ologii al -uixin Bepoii ot the -upii- 
inteiident tor the } eai ending TEt MaiLh 191n 

to U uigoon loin 

CHATIFFTON iFBFDi.ElCKi .1- - mE Btiiix..- 
(IF YFi— The h.uonial and eeele-ia-tieal anliijintie- oi 
Seollaiid. (Biepiiiit) lu lahnhiimli 190-1 I'.mm 

CIHCYGO — Sp-ruil Falk Couimi— un Bep ot oi ih>* 
-nhje’ t ot .1 nietiopolit.in }eiik -\-tem. 

^o, Cdiic.igo i n(i t 

Special Paik ConiinU-ion. ^nnu.il lb p at 

oh N ) { hu aeo 1910 

CHICAGO COMMITTIAF CFFB . Bri.MnM (D. Hi 
A BiNMii ( F. Hu— Fhni ot (Till iL’o pi I p (led undt 1 
the duel non ot tlie Connm lei.il t lub dm nej tin u- 
Tt 00 _lon- 4 - . (’ill. .luo Fin i. 

CJiASON (ITlOF. F Gi S-vtii-ha TA kno’.ojton iiimj. n- 
Atdeunna bn Hii-lo _;Lrna‘Fkon-t-.V) kilcLl.u. 

to '-1 ■ )t khohn 1 9 On 

C(.)NsTABF}i A CO, iMF'^'^BS) tin. Fu’m-'m t Mvi.-n 
(C. F I .V ( lu 1-1 tie iti-L on Ibmiioii d ( on. u t. 

'^0 1 . md. loon 

Ck)FINGEB (\V A. I- The law ot iop\i ghi m woik- ot 

hte'vLtUle .Old .ut. So Foil'i H 7 o 

C1U.)SBY J.ocIvWouDa Co. iMFSsBS , th.‘ I’ublido,. 
- IF I'oi - ( Kii MM.woi. ! HI Ml lb ni ligditnn e eon- 
ductui-. l.i. sj I.ond ] 9 o"> 

CBUW (AlFlTiriF 7'Y’;, - Hoii-ing and town u-}>',oi. 

nine p.un to I.,.nd F,>o ♦ 

DAVIDGF i\V. B,i Tuwn-pi.vi.nnR -\-itin-. 

pun. ^-i). J.ond 1009 
DF NN (W IFFI AM i / i A' n - M u;-n iC 1 > A Di \x t \V i 
-Manualof u infou ed couen te and eoneieie block 
eonui iictiMii. ’Jnd ed. -ni So. Fond lOlU 

EBEB'^XADT (BCD.) -Fkuieulnune und \'oik-w ut-ehail. 

l.l. So Belhli 19tl9 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOE ENGLAND, 
— Rules and Instructions respecting Par^'jnage 
Hoii-e-. fo. I.und. I'JOr 

P.U'onage House (from design by Me^sr^. Caioe and 
ai('hitei.'t-> to Kccle'^iasticiil Coiuniis- 
sionei>, July IIM.IT). Specitication A , SpenHea- 
tion T)'. to. fxnicj, UH)7 

Parsonage Hou^e. E-timate A\ 

fo Lr>ju/, 11107 

P.ir^onage Hon-c. E-timate [B\ 

fo. Lt'iiil. 1007 

EDITORS AND PRO] HIETORS- - 

A AiehitectuiaPoitugueza. Construction (Canada). 
American Architect. lOi)*) 10 

100' <-10 Construction Moderne 
Aichitcot lOO'.t -10 11)00-10 

Aichitect^’ A Buildeis' Counti} Lite. 1010 

Magazine. 1000-10 Gaceta de Obra? Puhlica-. 

Architectural Recoid. 1000-10 

1009-10 IrMi Builder. lOOO-lO 

Aichitectural Review. Journal of Decoiative Ait. 

1000-10 1000-10 

Arclntectural Review. Nott-^ A Queries. 1000-10 

Boston. lOOO-lO Plumber A' L'ecniator. 

Art Journal. 1000-10 1000-10 

Biickhuilder. lOOO-lO Scotti-h Hi-torical Re- 

Biitish Arcliitect. 1000 -10 view. 1000-10 

Builder. 1000-10 Stone. lOlO 

Builder's Journal. Studio. 1000 10 

1000-10 Sui\r\or. 1000 10 

Building News. 1000-10 Zeit-chiitr fur Chi i>>t]ic])e 

luni-t 1000 10 

EGYPT : MINISTRY OF FINANCE ^ Vi ehao'ogieal 
'-urvev (if Nuhia Bulletin S(k Cano 1010 

FKLl.NER (FKRDINANDi — Die EntuK.klmm d(‘. 
Theateib.iue'' in den h t/t(m tunt/m rlahieii 

pain. W(). nn.i 1000 
FId'iMING (J. G.) — Reinfoued eoneicte 

So Chatham 1010 

FEETCHKR iBANISTEK F.) FJInjr -Tlie (aii>enteFs 
Cleft. pam. 4n. IduiiI. 1010 

FOFLIS (T. N.i the Pnlili-.hei Pi Tint iW. Ft [\m 
The ai t'> and ( i aft-' nt .im i< iit Fg} [)t. 

So. r.onfl. 1000 

FRANZ (W.) Bildei alK rlei ( ie-.elii( hte dc^ I)fUt-(hen 
Stadteliaiie'^. la. So, Ikulin li)O0 

FROWDl'i (HENRY) tlie Publi^hei — Siom \ iG, A i Tlie 

theoiv and ju.ictice of pel -'pectin e. So. Oxford 1010 
GENZ\ri*iR ( FELIX) — 1 )i(‘ Ge^tahum: do'- Stia---en- nml 
Platz-iaiime''. la. So. Beilin lOOO 

G0K)I)YEAR (W. H) Amieiw catheihal and Mi Bi]--ouN 
re)oind(‘i. 4o. Loud. 1000 

GRESHAM PFBLISHING CoMIk\NY. the PuhhMieis- 
SuKiaiii iG. Ei'-iini and otliem-Tlu* I'liiuipb'^ 
and [iiaitueof noxhan hou^e con-tim tmn (O %(>]<.). 
New edition. 4o J.oiid J!)00 

H.YMITN (A. 1). F.) — CoLUMiUA UMM.Uhi'i'i Scdiool of 
Architecture. Year-book, 10( 0 lolo. 

lo. N. York 1010 

HANT)S I AT.FRED) — Lightning coiidm toi<. 

pam. So. Loud. 1000 
HFGGINS (SIR MTLLTAM) K C B., O.M— The Roval 
Society : oi, S(‘umce in the state 'Lini m the -ehooL, 

4o. I, mill. lOlO 

IlFSSFJil,. (ALLEN T.i I'cUoir The ancient chapO ot St. 
Nicholas, Lantern Hill. Iltiacomhe; it'^ lii-tmy and 
asNoeiatioii. pam Hu. llti at omhe lOlO 

ILLINOIS (UNIVERSITY OF(--RimvMi (N. C )— A ^tudy 
of base and healing phit(‘'> toi column^ and he.iiii^. 

pam. So. Uibami 1000 

SnoIm.HASs (J. 1M.} — Tests ot two t^pes ot tlle-loot tlll- 
naees under a water tube boiler. Fuel tests with 
house-heating boilers. Ho. Urbana 1000 


Talhoi' (A. X ) A- Aim CMS (Dtik A)— Tc-t- of buck 
Columns and teiia cotta block column''. 

]i im Ho Uihana 10i)H 

INDIA: DIRECTOR-GENKR-VL UF ARCH.LOLOGY— 

Komiw iS I— Clas-itied eataliicrue ot tlu' Iibiaiy of the 
Diiectui'-Gcneial Aiclueology in India. 

So. C lb utta lOOH 

IN]>IA iGoVERNMENT OF) A colh-i tmn ot (h -igns ot 
Goveinmenr huildiiig" U'lied ti"ni 10()0» to 1007 under 
tilt* ad \ lee ot Jaim ' Ihiii'ome. w bile con''Ulting <ui hi- 
tect to the Government ot Indi.i. (»h. tm Ldiid. 1000 
.Viicii 1 m.iH-ii AI Sri:\ 1 Y : New Impel lal Sei le-. \ oh xwiv. 
i'allava andiitectuiv. h\ Alexander Rea. 

'ni. fo. M.idi.m 1000 
Aiuh.i Mj ooi( AI. SriiMY: Nolihi-un Cik< i.i: — Aiiniuil 
Pioeir" Repoit toi t!i(- \e<ir ending oUt Marcli 
1000. ‘ he 1000 

Ala ir 1 I u.oi , i( u. Si k\ i y . Siinmi.x (*iR( i f .\nnnal 
J’lngK-^ Repm t. 10U>-1000. to Madia- lOOO 

Aia H 1 Ml iiiUi \i. Suu^ I Y, \ol \\\\ Akb 11 - tomb, 
Sikandaiah. neai Auia; l>y I dniiiml \V. Smitli. 

lo Allahaiud 1000 
Ai’a 11 1 Ml oirii u Si lA 1 \ • E 'sii i,\ Cii c I I Animal lh‘- 
port. lOOH-EMiO. to. Cab utta 10'‘0 

INGEEnW iB) / W/-gv— M iimvY I'-in d, A. H) New 
Engli-h J)i(rionaiy \iii 4o. Oxtoid 1000 

INN( )(’] .NT iC. JA) coi 't Eai i \ C'liustian k mams in 
the di-tiH r iSlulIh Id). pain >m. Shell. eld I'.HO 

J |St ) .Inhii Beh hm ])am to. Bi i ! in 1 OOO 

.lAl’AN-RRriisH EXillBli'ION. I.nNDoN PHO An 

illU'ti.iJi d (atalo;ju* of .)a[iam-< old line ail-, di''- 
placed at the .la pari-Bnt ish E’^hihition. 

la. No. Tokio ;ioio; 

An lilii'tiated eat.ih gue of .hipaiU'e modem tine ait^ 
d^placed .it till .lapan-Bl it i-'li Exhibition. 

la. Ho. Tokio lOBk 

Ji )RGENSIcN (C.) El \(.i K (Ii)-!.* teni]>le I ,u u-ct)-!.!!!!) 

de 1 Itali. eentiale to. Copenhaeeii 1000 

KVSSNER (C ) Die im ((‘moIoLM-i hmi (uundhiLun do- 
st, idi( h me''. ht. Ho, lieilin lolo 

K( )CH (A ), the Editoi - Acadi ni} a i < liitet tin e lOOO. 

lo. Jamd. 1000 

KUJiilNE (CARE) -Die Redeutuna del in lOeiustn den 

Geim iiid* II dim h das KonnnunaLihg.ihenge-et/ uiid 

'Oiist oe-etzlieh /u-t( henden Einkuntte tiir den 
Slaiitehaii. pain, la Ho. Ihalin 1010 

LAIJURE (lMl>RIMERlE-LIi;RAIRH:). tlie JOildi-her— 
Cuoisc (Aim SII ) \ !tru\(\ 1 coU. Ho Ihuis 1000 

LVSTEYRIE (COMTE ROBERT mi Umm . J/. - 

L'Egli'C de Saint- I’liililiei t-de (iiandlieu. 

lo. Palis 1000 

I..VM' (ORLANDOf - Hou-e deematimi and lepair-. 

So. Eoml. 1007 

MASS.VCHT'sETTS — Commi--iMn mi Meiiopolu.m ini 
inociltalits IhpOlt Ho Boston 1000 

MELROSE (A.}, the Puhli-her— Bi.na.s (M\i, ii\ Siivw) 
J ''SMCo/h' -In the heel of Italy : a -tndy of an unknow n 
city. Ho. bond. 1010 

ME.THri.N A CO. (MESSRS.), tlie Ihihli-liem (imiamm 
(K. L.i Nottineh un-hm>. pain So. Jaand. 1010 

MPTHESIUS (HERMANN) /7ou. f J/ BoinlW.i 
Denks(diritt betietleiid Ei w eit* mngs- uiid Neiibauteii 
liei den Kmiiglichen Mu-ecn in Ihulin. 

4o. B( iliri 1007 

NkiW YTIRK — .\rt Commission of the < ity. Catalogue ot 
the woiks of ait b» longing to the < itv ot New loik. 

la. So N. Y. rk 1000. 
N(>BBS (PERCY K) — Meinor.indum lelatice to 

the allocation ot tloor -pace in tlie Victoria Memoiiai 
Mim(>um, Ottaw'a, for a (ollection to ilhmtiate the 
national tiadition in the arts of design. 

pam. 4o. Montreal 1010. 
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TAVL eW CO. (MESSES. STANLFAO— Si i phkn-on (G.)- 
The <iuantitieb ol a detached ie>idence. taken ofi‘, 
niea’-ined, and hilled. Ho. Lond. '1910] 

PEKRY (.J. TAVENOR) — Pekk\ (J. Tanenok) and 
others — Memorials ot Old Middlesex. 8o. I^ond. 1909 
rj.Kii\ (J. Tavknokk — Se\enteenth-centm y chuich- 
architectine in Kent. pam. So. Lond. [n. d.] 

The castles of Sussex, with pai tu uhir reierence to Rodiain. 

pam. So. Lond. L^i.d.] 

The River Medway and its iiRdueval hiidj^C'-. 

pam. S(». Lond. [ii.d.j 
LETERSKN (RICHARD) — Zeichm ii'.che Daistellung von 
Ertia^'sbezeichnunj^'en tiir wiit-chattliche I’nteineh- 
muREan der Stadte pam. la. So. Berlin 1910. 

RACKHAM (R. B.)— The na\e ot Westminster. 

So. Lund. 1909 

RHODE ISLAND. U.S A. -Metiupuhtan Laik Coniniis'^ion 
— Report to the General Assembly. 1910. 

So Riovidence, li.L 1919. 
RIVOIRA (G. T.) — Le (.irifdni della architectuia Loin- 
barda e delle '-ue piincipali deiivazioni iiei pae-i 
d'oitr Alpe. ‘Jnd ed. la. So, Milan RiOS. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON ANCIENT M(JNUMENTS. 

—Ell St Repoit. So. Lund. 1910. 

ROYAL COMMISSION UN THE ANCIENT AND 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS AND CONSTRUC- 
TIONS OF ENGLAND. — Fiist intt rim Repoit. Heit- 
tord. to. J.ond. 1910. 

SALOMON (HERMANN) — Die liygieni-chen Vorbedm- 
gungen fur die Ortsan'-iedelungen. 

pam. la. so. Beilin 1910 
SCOTT-MONCRIEFF (W. D.)— Chadwick Lectmcs. Uni- 
vei-ity ot London. So. Lond. 1909 

SIR .John soanf/s museum (trustees OFi — 

General de-'Ciiption, with notlee'^ ot the more intere-'t- 
ing woiks ot art. .Su. Oxfonl 1910 

SPEAIGHT iF. W.i — King! Edward ITace. A -ugge-^ted 
impiu\tment at Hy<le Park Coim i. 

pain. 4o. Lond. 1919 
SPIERS (R. PHENLi F.S. V. Fdh^ir Axm (W J) 
tV Si' I has (R. 1' )— Die Architektui von (Runheiiland 
und Rom. So Leipzig 190-> 

Sl^ON (MESSRS. E. cV 1’. N.), the PnlilRliei — Architect-?' 

and builders’ pocket price book. ^nr, <'>0 Lond. 1919 
STORCK (H.) - Ito-kildr Domknke 

la. to. Copenhagen 1999 
SWEET lV MAXWELL. LTD. iMJiSSRS I. the Pub. 
ii'-her-'— H ci*-'ON (A. A.) — Supplenreut to the thiril 
edition oi ihe “Law ot Buildinn Contnu t"." 

la. '^ 0 . Lond. 1919 

SYDNEY. N S.W. — Repoit of the Roval ComniRsiijn for 
tile improvement ot tlie city ot Svilmv and its 
-ubinb-. together with copy or commi-'-iun, evidence, 
appendici and pl.iii- j*2 voF i. to, Svdiif v 1!H)9 

TRADE PAPERS PUBLISHING CO . LID*! the Pub- 
lisher a -S^mn (9 C.) vni> L\i lai t.V. 1’ ) - Oxide or 
Zinc, ‘^ 0 . Lond. 1999 

TRANSACnoNS, REPORTS, .vxn PROCEEDINGS of 
SOCIETIES, cVc. 

AMaiKiii' vM~Maatschappij tot Bevordeiing <b i Buuw- 
kunst. — Boiiw kundig Weekblad. 

fo. Am-t. 1909-19 

Tweemaandelijk''ch Tijd^chr itt 

-io. 'a-Giav enliagt* 1999 -lU 
Aihen"- Biiti'-h School Annual. -Vol. \v. 199S-99 

4o. Lond. [1919] 

Beulin — Aichitekten-Verein.— Zeit-ohritt tur Bauvv(‘sen. 

lo. Berlin 1909-19 
K'>nigliLhen Techni-ehen Hoch'-^cliule /u Berlin 
Srudtebaiilit lie ^ ol ti a'_» ( ot j't 

la. Bel lin 1909 10 


Die Entwicklung der Kiaenindusti le in DeiU^ch- 
lainl By W. Matlie^iu.-. 

pam la. so. Berlin 1910 
Boston, U S.A.— Masaachusetts Iri'-titute ot Technology. 
Bulletin, vol. xlv.. Nos. 1 and 2. 

So. l>n-^ton 1909-10 
Technology Quarterly. la.So.Bo'.ton lfl09-10 
BKUaai L-- - Acadrinie Royale de Belgique.- -Bulletin de 
la Cla^-o des I.ettie^. So. Bui--eU 1900-10 
Societu d'.Vlcheologie de Bi uxelb Annales. 

pam. So. l>rn-.se]s 1909-10 
Annuaiie. So. Ihii-^eU 1910 

Cv'ivioNiv — Asoviacn'in de Arquitocto^ — Anuaito 1910. 

^o. Paio'' 1910 

CTiAiHwr— Royal Engineers' Institute — lour mil. 

S(. Cliatham 1909 -10 

Christivnia -Nor-k Ingenior- A' Arkitekt-Eoiening. 

Tekni-k Ugeblad. -to. Christiania 1999-10 
CoLiHE-TER- Eaaex Arclueologicul Soci« ty . — TT an<ac- 
tions. Vol. XI. I’ait'' 2 and 9 

Sn ColOlo^tel 1999 -10 
CoLOf^NE — Aicliitekteir - n. InLU-nieni - Viuein fur 
Nietleiiliein und We-tbilen - Mitgliedor - 
Voizeichni- -'^o. Cobigne 1910 

Durmn— R oyal Society licoiioniic Ui oeet dniL'- 

^o. I)ublm 1999- 10 
SeHurtitic Pi oceeding-^. So. Dublin 1999 10 

Scientitic Tiana<ictions. 4u J tnblin 1999-10 

Royal Society ot Antiipiai lo-' .Toumal. 

So. Dublin 199!t-10 
KniNi.rTioii - Vicliitectin al A-'-oLi.iTion - Ti an-action-. 

Vol. V. So Edinbingli 1910 

IcioioNroN — Alberta A--ociation of .VrtbUfCT<. Year 
Book for 1909. So. Ednioirton 1909 

Ctlasoow — R oyal Plrrlo^ophical Society — I’rocredrng=;. 

S(u ( I la-go w 1990 

Ithvi \ — Cornell Unrver-ity. Pie-ident's r* port. I99s_09. 

>> 0 , Itlnif a. N. Volk 1999 
Ln ]>-> — York?rhire Archaeological Society---. fouinal. 

Vol. xx.. Part 4. Sn. Lied-. 1909 

Catalogue of Libiaiy. l*art H addition- 1902-99. 

So U»d^P»09 

Lhi( 1 1 JR -I>L‘ii e-iei and L< ice-tei -hn t SociiJy ot 
Aif liitect-. Annual Report. 1909 lo. 

"< 0 . L* M e-^toi 1910 

Lewe'.. — Su^-ex ArchieoIogiLal Society Collection-. 

Vi)l. hi. so. Lewf- 1!)09 

Linlolx — A-^- ociated Ardiitt ctui al Soeittu — R» port- 
and I’apei-. ^'ol. xxix . Part ii. 

Si'. Linct)!n 1009 

Li'-'Run — R eal A'--ncia'g'io do- Architecto^ Civi- e Aiclieo- 
logo- Poitiigue/'C'— Boletim 

So. lu-.l)on 1909-10 

Lon 1'(‘N — An hitectHial and I < q')ogMi>hii al Sotiity- 
Archit< t tuial and Topi>'jiapl!!cal Rm ord. 

So. Lond. 1909 

Architectnial A--nciation.- A. A Noto-. 

lo Lond. 1909-10 

— — Brown Book. 

-in So. Lond. 1910 

— Sketch Bt)ok. 

la. fo. l.ond. 1909_l(j 

Biiti-h Ar< lueological .\--o< lathui-- .louinal 

So. Lond. 1909_10 
Riiti-li Lire Prevention Coniniittee- -Red-book. 
(No. So Loml. 1910 

.louMial No. V. to. Lond 191o 

Biiti-h School of .^rclueolog y in Egypt. — 
>reinphi-, Pairs i. and li. lo. hoiMf l9o ) 

Engineering Standard- Committ*a — 

Fitth uport on work <icconi[di-]ird. 

So. Lond. 1909 
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.TOrKNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF RRITISH ARCHrrEC'iN 


Report on BritUh standard copper conductor^;, 
2nd R-ue. fo. Lond. 1910 

Publications, Nos. 12. 13. 21, 29, 31, 50. 51. 
and 52. So. Lond. 1909-10 

Institute of Chartered Accountants— List of 
Members, 1910. so. Lond. 1910 

Institute of Civil Engineeis — Minutes of Pio- 
ceedings. So. Lond. 1009-10 

Institute of Mechanical Engineers— Li''t of 
Meinbei-. Lond. 1910 

1‘roceedings. So. Lond. 1909-10 

Iron A Steel Institute — Journal. So. Lond. 1910 

Chartei, I>ye-la\V'^ and 

List of Members. So. Lond. 1910 

Junioi Iii'>titution of Engineer- Journal and 
Piecord of Ti an -actions, so Lond. 1909 

Lodce C^uatuoi Coronati — -Transaction-. 4 vols. 

So. Margate 1S94-97 
Atd, xxii. la. So. Margate 1909 

London and Middle-rx Arena' olouical Society — 
Transaction-. New Sene-. \*nl. li.. Part i. 

*^0. liOnd. 1910 

Rovai Archa ologica] In-titut* — Suiumei Meeting 
ar Oxfoid. RdO Detailed pi o- rannne 

pain. So. Lund 1910 
Royal Geoca'aphical Society — Geographical 
Journal. la. So. Loud. 1909-10 

Royal Society — Pioceeiling-. sn I,ond. 1909-10 
Sanitaiy In-tuute - Jouiiial. Su. Lund. 1909-10 
Si'C'a'ty ot Anti<iu<air - — Archeolocia. Vol. Ixi., 
Pal t 11 lu. Lond. 1909 

Proceeding-. sq. Lond. 1909-10 

Society of xAichitoct- — Journal. 

4o T.ond. 1909-10 
Society ut Alt-. Journal. So. Loud. 1909-10 
Society of Engineer- — Tiansactiou-, 1909, and 
General Index. 1 sj7-1'.io9. So. Lund 1M09 
Society for the Promotion ot Hellenic Studio- — 
Jouiual. s>m. io. Lond. 1909-10 

Surveyoi-' In-titution— Tran-action-. 

So. Lond. 1909 -10 
The Land Taxes of the Finance Act. 1909 1910. 
By Ho^\ald Martin. paiu. ><o. Lond 1910 
Louvaix— S ocietf Ceutrale d'Architcctuie de Belgique — 
Bulletin Men-uel. So. Louvain 190t)-l() 

L I.inulation. fo. Lomain 1909-10 

— Sociedad Ceiitial de AiquitectOb — -Boletin. 

So. :^[adrid 1900-10 
M.wcHE-rrr, — Literary A Pliilo-o])hical Society — 
Memoir- A I’luceeding-. 

So. Manch. li >09-10 

Suciet} ot Aichitect — Kalendar 1909-10 

So. Manch. 1910 

Meluouiim:- -R oyal Victori.m In-tit ute of Aichitect- — 
Journrl ot Proceeding-. Vol-. vii.-viii. 

4o. Meihourne 1909-10 
MuXtee.\l — Royal Architectural In-tuute of Canada — 
DU'iiterly Bulletin. Vol. ii. 

Montreal liiO'.t 

Proeeedincs of the fii-t General Annual As- 
-t iiibly. So. Montreal 190i> 

Second General Annual 

Assembly. sq. Montreal 1910 

lear Book. 1910. pam. >>o. Montreal 1910 

Newc.\stle-ox-Tyxe-— North ot England Institute of 
Mining A Mechanical Engineer- — Transac- 
tions. la. So. Newc.-on-Tyne 1909-10 

An aceoiint ot the strata of Noithurnberland and 
Durham as proved by borings ancl sinkings. 

^ 0 . N ewe. -on -Tyne 1910 
New York— Society of Columbia Univei-ity Architects. 

Y'ear Book. sn. N. YJuk 1909J 


Noitix(tHam — Nottingham Architectiual Society — 
Annual Report, Ac., 1908-09. 

8o. Nottingham 1909] 

Palermo— Collegio clegh Ingegneri e Architetti. Atti. 

So Palermo 1908-9 
Pari-< — S ociete Franc/aise cPArcheologie — Bulletin monu* 
mentale. Vol. 73. No-. 5 and 0. 

So. Palis and Caen 1909 

L’Architecture. 

fo. Paris 1909-10 

Rumi - Comini&.-ione Archeolugii .i romunale di Roma. 

Buliettino. Vols. 37 and 3S. So. Rome 1910 
Mini>terio della P. I-tiuzione — Bollettino dWrte. 

(Oi /nouiiss) to. Rome lil01»-10 
St. Pluk-ruku — S ucietf luipc-riaie des Architectes — 
L’Architecte. fo. St. Petersburg 1909-10 
SiiEiFiELu — Society ot Aichitect.- and Surveyors — 
Twenty-thiid .\nnual Report. 

So. Shelheld 1910 

Syunia', N.S.W. — Institute of Arc-hitect- of N.S.W.— 
Art and Aic-hitectuie. to. Sydney 190i>-10 
Touio— Institute of Japane-» AuhitJct- -Journal. 

la. So. Tokiu 1909-10 
ToRoMo-^Ontariu A— u( latum ol Ar( hltf'ct-— -Proceed- 
ing-, 10th Annu.il Vol,. 1910. 

la. So 4'oionto P.HO 
Vienna >sterreichi-chev Ingenietu* u. Architekten- 
Verein — Zeit-chi itt. la. 4o. Vienna 11>09-10 

VIIl Internationalei Architekten-Kongres-,. 

li>0S. Ke2^‘’i'L Vienna 1909 

- — - - - - — ^ — — — — Protokol 

der \'cihaudlung--Sitzungen. 

So. Vienna "1909] 

W.vmiinltTon— A merican Institute of Architects— Pro- 
eeediuL'- id tlu' Etii'ty-thiid Annual Conven- 
tion, 4i). Washington 1910 

(j)uaiteil\ Bulletin, It). Wa-hington li>09-10 
VnnuaVH’-. loi 1900 and 1910 

So. Wa-hingtun 11M)9-10 

T NWIN (Pi VYMON 1 >)— Tow u Planning in Ih'aetice. 

4o. Lond. 1909 

VKRSTAGi: (A. H.VLCUoW) Assocno^ -Godwin Bursar 
I'JOs. Tlir Galei i< de- Machine- of the Pali- Exhi- 
bitbrn. Iss9, (Go)lwin Bur.-ary Report, 190s). 

M.H. fo. 190S 

WAGNER (OTTO) M. Da- K. K. Po-Npark- 

a->emLiut ill Wien 

So. Vienna {n. <h) 

Erlauteiing ziir P>auvollendung der Kiieheder diederost 
I.ande-lieiP und Ihlege .Vnstailen. So. Vienna. 1907 
Einige Skizzen, Piojekte u. Au-gefuhite Bauwerke, 
\ol. iv. 2 )arts 1-3. to. Vienna. 1010 

Zur Kun-tf Oldening. So. Vienna {n.d.) 

WILEY' A SONS (J.) the publisher- —J acory |H. S.) — 
Structural detail-, or Element- of design in heavy 
framing. So. New Y'ork. 1909 

WUNNACOTT (K, AV. M.) Assoemfa— Henry Vvele, the 
King’s Master Mason, 1320-1400. 

pam. 8o. (Margate] 1908 
YOUNG (KEITH D.) Felloic — On the evolution of hos 
jiital de-ign. 2 >am. So. Lond. 1910 

ZIMMKRMxYNN (MAX Go.) — Kunstleri'.che Lehren aus 
del' Gesehichte de- Stadtehaus. la. So. Beilin. 1909 

Total: VoL^ME^ {erclii<iivc of Periodicals, Reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and Parts of Wo) ks issued 
in soldi foon noic in progress), 100; Pamphlets, 
30 
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BOOKS PURCHASED, 

Reference Library. 

ABERDEEN AECHITECTURAT. ASSOCIATION - 

Sketch Book, vol. i., part 1 . fo. Aberdeen 1909 
BALTZER (F.) — Die Architektiu der KiiltbniUon Japan'^. 

la. 80 . Beilin 1907 

BARRINGTON (MRS. RUSSELL)— The life, lettei^ and 
work of Frederic Leighton. 2 voD. 

ia.>io. LoikL 1900 

BERLIN — Das Kaiser-Friedrich Museum Guide. 

‘> 111 . S(^. Beilin 1909 

BOND (F. BLIGH) A CAMM iDOM BEDE) -Rood- 
screens and Roodlofts. 2 voD. 4o. L(m<l. 1909 

BOURNON (FERNAND) — La vole publi(iue et -■on <lecor. 

4o. Pali- 1909 

BRINCKMANN (A. E.) — Platz und Monument, Unter- 
siichungen zur Ge-chiehte und Asthetik dei Stadt- 
baukunst in iieueier Zeit. 80 . Beilin 1908 

BRITISH MUSEUM- -The Sculptures ot the P.irrlienon, 
with an introduction and commentary liy A. 11. Smith. 

la to. Loud. 1910 

BRITTON (THOMAS ALLEN 1 — A treatise on the oiigin, 
piogie— , prevention, <ind cuie ot di\ rot in timbiu'. 

80 . Loud. ls7o 

BUHLMANN (J.) A WAGNER (ALEX. VON) Da- alte 
Rom mit dem Tiiumphzuge Kaiser Con-tan tin- im 
Jahre 312 n. Clir. oh Sn Mnnuh <].] 

BURGER (FRITZ)— Die Villen des Andrea B.dladio, 

4o. r.eip/ig 1909 

CAPART (JEAN) — Piimitive ait in Eg\pt (tiauslated by 
A. S. Grithtli). So. Lnnd. 190d 

CHANCELI.OK (E. BERESFORD)— I he Ine- of the 
Bvlti-h architect-, fiom "William of Wvkeham to 
Sir William Chambers. '^o. Loud. 1909 

CHOIS Y (AUGUSTE) -Vitruve. 

Vol. 1 : Analyse. 

Vol, 2 : Te\te et traduction, licre- l-^i. 

Vol. 3: Texte et traduction, ii\ie- yii-\. te\t(‘- 
annot(‘S 

Vol, 4: FigLire-. 80 . Pan.^ 1909 

CONTET (F.) Doeuments de tfiionm.iie ancieiine. 
Epoque- Louis XV. et Loui- XVI. 2 nd -ein^- 

fo I’.ni- 1909 

COXTEX (J.)— Le^ Meux hdtel- de Pan-. Le lauli-mg 
Saint-Germain, vol 1, to. Pali- I9lu 

D’ESPOUY (H.) — Moimment- antique-, pait- 3-0 

fo. Pan- [1909’ 

DU GARD (ROGER MARTIN')— L'Abbaye de .fumieLi^-. 
Etude arcbeologique des mint 

la .80 Mon td idler PH')9 
EBERSTADT (RT'DOLF)-— The problem- of town develnp- 
ment. pam So. Loud. 1909 

FROTHINGHAM (A. L.)— Roman eifie- in It.ilv .md 
Dalmatia. sq N. ^olk 1910 

GARDEN SUBURBS— Town planning and modern archi- 
tectuie. With contribution- by M. H. Baillie St ntt. 

“ Home Cnuntie-," Profe^-oi S. D. Ad-head, and 
others. 4o Loml. 1910 

GILBRETH (FR.VNK B )— Bricklaying -> -tern. 

8 n. New York A Loml. 1909 
GODFREY (WALTER H.)— The pari^i ot Chel-ea. paU 1. 

lo. liOnd. P.)09’ 

GOTCH (J. AI.FRKDl — Thec;ro%uli of tln^ Emrli-h hoii-t' : 
a shoit hmtoiy ot it- aichitectuial deselopimmt fiom 
1100 to ISOO. S(^ Loml. 1909 

H.XMMITZSCH (MARTIN) -Der modcrne Theaterbau. 

4o. Berlin 1900 

HAUPT (ATiBRECHTi — Pala-t-An hitektur \on Ober- 
Italien und Toscana. ( Lz yroo/vns) \er(>n<i. 

fo. Beilin l90s 


HOUSING. TOWN PLANNING. Ac ACT. 1909 - 
Chapter 44. An Act to amend the La\\ relating to (lit- 
Housing of the Working Classes, to piocule foi tlie 
working of Town Planning -cluane-, Ae 

la So Loud. 1909 

HULOT (JE.VN) A FOT'GERES (GUSTAVE) Selinonte. 

Tiii Mile, Pacropole et le^ temple-. ft\ !‘anN 1910 

HUSSELL (ALLEN T ) North Dtaon cliundie'-. Stmlie- 
of -ome of the ancient buildinu-. 

4o Bain-taple [1910! 
JANTZEN I HANS) --Da- niedt iLimli-ehe Vrchitektin hild. 

lo. Ijeiji/iu 1910 

KATZ (RICH )-Weib‘ klas-mcher Kun-t. \ol. 1. 

to Stuttgait n.tl. 

KOWALCZYK (GEORG) a GT'RTTTT (CORNELIT S) 
DenkmalfU' del Kun-t m Dalmatien. 

2 vol- ft> Bnlin 1910 
LACHNKR (CARL) Creschichtt^ dei llol/hankiin-t in 
Doin-chland 4o l.eip/iglssT 

LAMPKREZ Y ROMEA (VICENTE) - Hi-tona d.> la 
anpiitertura (li-tiana e-pauola en la edad iiumIi.i, 

2 \ol-. to. Madiitl Ptos, 1909 

LATHVM (CHARLES) A TTPITNG (H AVPAY) In 
En<jii-h home-, vol. 3. to Loml. 1909 

LAX TON ( W. ) — Laxt* m’- buildei'- piite iinnk. 

80 . Loud 1910 

LECT RET'X (LTTTEN TH ) Saint -P.d-de-l.t t>n La 
Catliediale - le Kiei-kei. ^i>. I’aii- P»09, 

Ll'l NAlIi iROG VTIEN ) ~-T,M>n. \rchit(wtitif>tt(l(''ei>ia- 
tioii au\ \\ II ' ' ttXMTi'" -letdt^- la to. P, 111 - [ 11 . d 
LETHATA' iW, R.) -Early plan- of part of the ]»alarc nt 
Wt -immstiu’. lo93). pam. so. I^ond 19 — 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OE CIVIC 
DKSKiN The 4’owii I’Ltiimnu lh\H‘». \ol 1 . no-. 1 
A' 2 4o 1 ,i\er|iooi. 1910 

LONDON ABCHITECTUR \L SOCIETY I’apem lea.l 
before the So( iotv. 4\nl-. MS to lslg _47 

I.UNDUN COT'NTV COENCJE EC.C. tOemial PoueiM 
Aet, 1999. Pait IV, Amemlnu.iU of Eomlon Bmldine 
Act-. pail) Si,. Eond 1909 

LONGNON (HENRI) — lie (Imteau de Rambonil!) t 

So, I’.n 1 uno 

MACARTNEY (MKRVYN E ) - Rect nt Enghdi doim -tu 
arcdiitei thu . -111 lo. Eond 1999 

The piMctical exrmplav ot ari lute* tin>’. Sei ond ru -. 

-Ill fo l.oinl 19(19 

AhKIAI (C. F.), MEAD (W. P.) A WHITE iS i Illim- 
ti.itioii- ot the woik of Mes-i- MeKiin. M«m<E and 
White, troin the “ AineriLan Architt'ct." 

to. N. Yoik l'> 92 _ 19 (i.( 
AEACK[NT<)sH (DoNAliD J.) — Con-trm tion, equipment, 
and manaueniMit ot a uoneial ho-pital. 

So. Edinbuigh and Gln-irow 1909 
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THE OPENIXn ]\[EETIXa AXD PEESEXTATIOX OF THE EOYAL GOLD 
MEDAL 1900 : ADDEESS by the Presidkxt, Mr. Ernest Georc^e, at tlio First 
General ]\reetiiig, ^Eonday, 1st Xoveinber 1009. 

W E meot to-ni^lit at the optniing of tho Sevonty-tifth Session of our Eoyal Institute. 

It has heen the custom on such first nights for the President to make his oration, 
and you listened with courteous patience a year ago to my expression of sentiments 
and views about architecture and the concerns of our calling, ^ly words to-night shal 
be few, for, happily, we liave a more distinct interest in gathering here, perha[>s over- 
crowding our room. Our num1>ei*s and our needs have outgrown the accommodation. It is 
a satisfaction to be able to state that after a few months we shall be suitably housed, spreading 
into the adjoining galleries that we have long covetial. The pictures, our precious possessions, 
which are now skital and which are deteriorating in the upper region of exhausted air, will be 
hung in a becoming light, doing justice to their distinguished painters and to our Past Presi- 
dents, Our collection will shortly be made richer by tlu* fine portrait of our late Prtsidimt 
from the hands of Mr. Cope. ^Ye shall be able to receive our guests with comfort and ])ropriety 
without the present struggle. Also we shall have room for the exhibition, under our own roof, 
of the Stiidentship drawings and of oth(*r collections that may be desirable from time to time. 

In our Art we do not make history so rapidly that there is a new story to be told each year. 
Progress, 1 believe, is steadily making — the result of sound training in our schools and of a truer 
appreciation among ourselves of the })rinci]des of building and design. There is a growing 
desire for breadth and largeness of treatment, rather than for piutty detail and the trivialities 
that once interested architects and their public. 

We must report PArt Xouveau as already in a moi ibimd >tate, and happily wh have not 
been startled by a latei* invention. We are seldom asked now why architects do not originate a 
style. Those who have followed the history of the Art know that each style, seeming distinct, 
has been the result of growth, changes coming by degrees, sometimes by assimilation of foreign 
forms, as well as in variations of detail at tla^ hands of the cunning craftsman who yet held 
to the traditions in which he moved. 

Such changes have at times been accelerated, as when the intluence of the revived Greek 
and Pioman art spread through Northern Euroju', and men of genius ]nade new melodies on 
the old chords. Yet the giants of those days did not claim to have invented styles. To meet 
constantly changing reipiireineuts and to accept iuav methods of Iniilding, evol\ ing new modes of 
treatment, will give vitality to modern work, which must not resuscitate old models. 1 give 
my humble opinion that the average work of architects now is better than it was even several 
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years back, one advantage being that there is less diversity and a more general acceptance of a 
common style. There is the desire to fall into line rather than for strong self-assertion. Forty 
years, ago, if we had a street frontage to deaJ with, a first thought was “ Shall it l>e Gothic or 
Classic ? Now the feeling is that it should harmonise with its surroundings ; better than 
the latter if possible, but not with a clasli or discord. 

For the carrying out of our work we ha^ e in this country admirable ljuiklers, and 1 am 
glad to state my experience in this matter. We have also the British workman, who is often 
spoken of slightingly, and perhaps with justice when known only through the demagogues 
who are too often his mouthpiece. AYe have craftsmen and workmen e(|ual to the ])est. For 
these to have any independence and strength it was found necessary to combine and form Unions, 
and these have been helpful in preserving the man’s rights. AAY have, however, to lament the 
short-sighted policy of these Unions in suppressing the individuality and self-reliance of the man. 
The intelligent mechanic with skill and energy must receive no higher wage than the wastrel : 
he must not work an hour longer, nor must he do more work in the hour. He is roldied of all 
ambition and of the possibility of improving his status. Our politicians on ]K)th sides of the 
House avoid tliis home truth, and discuss other ways of making our workers competi‘ with 
skilled and industrious toilers in other countries. They do not say that the law the man makes 
for himself stul titles him and excludes him from the labour marked. These artiiicial conditions 
of labour have also made the housing of the working man almost impossi])ly costly. 

The future of our art is in the hands of the young men now in our offices, or in the good 
Schools where a training is given much more thorough than could he had a generation ago. 
AVe are a])le to take stock of tliese futun‘ architects annually at the gathering of students’ 
drawings in competition for our medals and prizes. The work shown last winter perlia}»s 
exceeded in quantity and (Quality the product of ])n‘vious years. An (dfoit is lacing made to 
give direction to the studies of those who go out with our awards, so that time may he spent 
to the best advantage among the great examples ; precious time has sometimes Ix^en wasted 
in miscellaneous and o])jectless sketching for want of a defined puiqiGse in travel. 

One of the aims tliat we have liefore us is tlie founding of a Britisli Architi ctural Scliool of 
Rome, the presentation to Avhich would be our highest academic prize, and I am glad to say that 
this scheme has ceased to he in the clouds. Time and thought liave lieen given to the subject, 
and much information gathered. A special committee has struggled witli the ])rol)lein, and our 
able friend Mr. Jolm AAh Simpson has drawn up a practical working liasis for our consideration. 

It has further been proposed ]y Sir Brumwell Thomas that we should hove a ‘‘ Diploma 
School ” — a school where architectural study would lie carried furtlier than in the ordinarv 
course of training or apprenticeship, and on men from this higher grade our “ Prix de Rome ” 
might he conferred ; this would lie equivalent to a prize Fellowship, giving hssure for higher 
culture. 

It has })ut lately been realised how important is the study of C’lvic I)esign and Town Planning. 
It does not fall to our lot in the old countiy to scheme new cities on nolile lines. AAV have, 
nevertheless, most of us seen familiar places change their aspect by dogroes, oft(‘n witli laimmt- 
able result. There is now a general desire that new quarters of the town and new streets shall 
not come haphazard and by accident, Imt shall l)e tlie result of forethought, and part of a 
comprehensive plan with consideration of poshihlc future needs. Architectural effect is to he 
studied as well as convenience and economy. 

These matters have been till now left to surveyors and engineers. The study of such 
important problems will in future be brought before our architectural students, and, by the 
generosity of Air. Lever, the Liverpool L niversity is the first to enjoy a professorial Chair 
for this special study. 
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A group of able men among our Institute members form a Committee for the elucidation 
of this subject, and we have had the advantage of addresses here and of essays in our Journal 
and elsewhere giving the results of their research. This Committee is also considering the 
proposal to organise a Conference of those interested in the work of Town Planning. 

We are glad to realise that something has been done to reform suburban life from its mono- 
tonous environment. “ Port Sunlight perhaps was the earliest effort to supersede the usual 
rows of machine-made workmen's dwellings by groups of cottages with character and individu- 
ality, these having their outlook on a garden or green instead of always on the street. 

The Garden Suburl) at Golder's Green, Hampstead, is another happy growth on somewhat 
similar lines. It has been laid out ^yith skill and judgment, the several roads or vistas taking 
advantage of any points of interest in the view . 1 gly backs ” are avoided, the cottages being 

made seemly all round. There are dwellings for w orkmen, also accommodation suited to clerks, 
wdiile there are larger houses for those of larger means. The desire has been to avoid an un- 
relieved and dreary aggregation of one class. 

Another oasis, in a district with no natural attraction, is formed l)y a gathering of suburban 
villas, built by Mr. Willett, to the north of Eegent's Park. These are by various architects, and 
they are happily grouped in relation one to another; instead of fences their forecourts or front 
gardens are enclosed by neatly clipped yew^ hedges, outside which is a w ell-shorn grass margin 
to the road, and this is not harmed by traffic or the passer-by. Looking from these houses 
or at them the aspect is pleasant, with an air of the country and of Kate Clreenaway. We»w’ish 
every success to such speculative building.* 

We have seen changes come, mostly for the better, in our own great city, while probably 
greater alterations must follow'. Let us prepare for these. 

Between the City and Southwark is to be a new' “St, Paul’s Bridge.” This is a matter of 
vital interest, and w'e trust that with collective wisdom and good judgment w e may have a fine 
architectural feature, wuth well-studied approaches. Is there any reason why a Thames bridge 
built now' should have less dignity and propriety than London Bridge and Waterloo Bridge ? 
Is there not a shoddy and commercial appearance about most of the later attempts to span the 
river — a lack of monumental fitness ? The bridges of a great city arc the features that most 
impress the mind and remain on the memory. 

While speaking of the City I would refer to the Guildhall, with its record reaching back 
to the days of Henry IV. The interesting crypt and the masonry of the walls remain, but 
generations of pottering have left little else. Even the late front by Dance has been mutilated. 
To meet modern wants great changes and rearrangements are to he made shortly, and we 
trust the best advice and the best possible scheme wall he secured for this work. There is also a 
minor project for building kitchens, Ac., now', to the disfigurement of the building, without 
reference to the future scheme. We would heg the Corporation to d('fer this work until they 
have decided on a comprehensive plan. Such halls are of national — I might say international 
interest, considering their wide hospitality. Some of my friends here will remember how' the 
Burgomaster of Vienna last year, at the Architectural Congress, feasted a thousand of us in 
the Great Hall of the Bathaus. 

In England we get fewer opportunities for architecture on a grand scale than are afforded 
in other countries. With our Continental neighbours a provincial railway station is made an 
occasion for an architectural feature ; with us w'h demand only a restricted amount of accommo- 
dation and of convenience. The work of a post office is carried on perhaps in half of a grocer's 

* The President regrets that, in speaking of Garden the seventies with houses by Messrs, Norman Shaw, George 
Suburbs, he should have forgotten to mention the earliest Godwin, and E. J. May. 
effort in that direction, Bedford Park, which was started in 
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shop, while in a French town the Bureau de would liuu>e it> ulhciaF in a structure with 

some magnificence. 

Just now interest is taken in a scheme for a Playhouse a litting memoriai to our great 
dramatist. I hope this may be realised oii a dignified scale. 

It is strange that while music and musicians have encouraging .support here wo cannot have 
an Opera Hou-ie adequate to our important city. It is nut in us to emulate Paris with its Place 
de POpera, where architects, sculptors, and paintta’s lia\'e enjoyed a- free iiaiid. Here the State 
is not expected to hel^i in embellishments of the caj)ital. Great demands are madt' u])on her 
just now, Init the desire is rather that she should take a graiidmutlimly iziterest in our private 
and domestic affaii’s. 

We must accept the fact that expeiulituie on Art and objects of la^auty must generally bo 
the result of private munificence, and it has been gratifying to see how large sums have iteen 
forthcomhig when a picture has had to be ^eclu•ed for the nation. In time w<‘ may find 
architecture a])])reei^i.ted as one of the great factors iiifiueiicing the ]iv(*s of the pco])Ie. The 
cost of five Old Masters (at the present artificially hillated slate of the marketj \s()uld lU'ovido 
a noble building in which Drama or the ^luse should be housed, receiving tributes from vSculpt<»r 
and Painter. I do not undervalue the gr(‘at works of gin ‘at men, but 1 do feel that tliey are 
sometimes secured at an exaggerated cost, while the chea])ening proctss is a]q)lied to 2 ml>lic 
buildings and works that might luu'e an exalting influence. The latter arc the common ju'o])t‘rty 
of all and belong to the ijoorest among us ; they a.re poss(‘ssions which w(‘ all enjoy and which 
cannot Ijo catalogued in the impending Domesday ihiok. 

Many of yon may feel, as I do, the call from time to time to go out to see something 
beautiful: 27erha]is, with a few days' h.Dure, to look upon tlu' marble 2 )alace^ and slinnesof N'enice. 
Entering ISt. Mark's w^e exult in the tenderness^ the mystery, and the licluiess of that t(miple. 
As Ave set‘ the p( 7 or crOAvding around. uhos(‘ slanilders and kn(‘(‘S liaxe polislied the ston(‘S, Ave 
may almost envy them having this constant [>ossession. ]dy argument is tliat line architecture 
is the least selfish oi “ classy ” of liuiiKiii [U'odiicts : it is for all sorts ami cnn<litioris of men. 

We often hear the complaint that architecture is not duly reiiresented in tlie (me small 
room allotted to it at Burlington Hour>e ; but av(* are now, 1 to be giv(‘ii our cliaiJuM*. Wo 

have proposed to the Gouncil of the Pvoyul Academy the arrangement in th(‘ Avinter months of 
an exhilution of Architt‘ctur(‘ aaid the contri[)utory Arts. Tlu‘ Gomicil lias giaciously (Uiter- 
tained the idea of such a scheme for the a\ inter of next year. It 1 shoves us all to make strenuous 
efforts for a gathering of Avorks and objt'cts that shall interest tlu’ outside Avorld in our Art. Be- 
sides pers2>ectiA'e A'iews. commonly seen, it is df'sired to iiav(‘ luodMs. such 2 >ortions of buildings 
as are portable, sculptured panels, decorative paintings, and. perha2)S, nu‘tal gates or grilles, Avitii 
detail draAving> or jihotugrai^hs showing the relation of these works to their rc'spective buildings. 

The Avork of giving a higher organisatioii to the Profession of Ajchittwduro tlirough tlie 
medium of the Poyal Institute is making st(‘ady progress. Tavo and a. ludf years ago w<* adopted 
a comprehensi\ e ^lolicy by a unanimous A'ote. Ste]) by st(‘]) Ave are cariwung out tlari |)o]icy. 
We have draAvn U[) and (obtained the Poyal sanctiou to a new Chaiter. W e have drawn up new 
By-la-Avs after a minute and exhaustive discu>sion, and tln'V ai'e iioav awaiting the a])proval of 
the Privy C(juncil. By the bc'ginning of next A ear avi‘ hop(‘ to receive this H[)pro\'al, Avliicli Avill 
ein^jower us to open the gates of the Institute for the space of one year fur the admission of the 
large number of practi^ing architects of good standing Avho ai'e still unattached to our body. 
When that has been done AAith success Ave may claim that Ave re])resent j>ractically the whole 
of the architectural ])rofession in tins country ; Ave are then to ask l^irliainent for higher poAvers 
and a more secure position. It is our hoju^ that the energies and the good-Avill of all Avill be 
united to carry through this policy tt; ultiiiiate success. 
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THE EOYAL GOLD MEDAL inOl). 

Pkesemation to Du. Authuu John" Evaxs, E.lLvS. 

While most of us [contimiecl the President] aiv oeeupiLTl with our personal aiin^ and 
interests, seeking our own profit or advancement, with some consideration for the greatm>s of 
our Art, and perhaps equal consideration fur the neeessarv d<Lily bn aid, is among us a 

small band of workers moving on a higher plane, men who ha\'e set theinseh es to increase the 
sum of human knowiedge. Some of thest* are engrossed in science, discovering ameliorations 
to sickness and paim Some are exploring the desert and tlie mountain, and charting unknown 
regions and increasing man’s resources ; while other bra\c men face the hardships of ici‘, >tonn, 
and starvation and tight their wav to the Poles. All ihe^e explorers w e delight to honour. 

But to us the Poles have no }u-ofessioiial attraction : weha\e no use fortluau: we shalliu)! 
b(‘ called upon to house thi' surplus [)opulatiou in tlioso regions. The inluibiti'd world and a 
knowledge of past civilisations lia\'e for us a much deeper intei'esl, and we owe a grt'al debt to 
those keen sportsmen who have sid themselves to discover tiie relics of pa.st races, unearthing 
buried cities, their teuqjles and [ailaces, decipliei ing reeoids and ^hu^^ing us how men luive li\ tal 
and fought and built. 

To such w'ork our distinguished \isit(U‘, Di'. Artlmr JA ans, has ih-xotial his mind, his time, 
and his means, wdth tlie splendid result of reclaiming from ol>livion the long-hidden trea>ures of 
Crete, 

It is our 2 >rivilege })eriodieally to re.uiiuuend for his Majesty's approsal a uanu' for the 
distinction of the Pioyal Gold ^Icdal. It is for one who by building, by writing, or by research 
has advanced the Art of Architecture. The first explorer to rect'ive this iiiark of a]>t)reciation 
was the great pioneiu’ of excavation. Sir Henry Jjayard, wliosr winged bulls, so prominent a 
feature in the British Museum, may be found some day to liase relation to the Bulls of Knossos 
which Dr. Evans describes. At a later date we had the lionour of conferring the iMulal upon 
Dr. Schliemann, whose unilaggiiig tenacity of pur[>ose‘ le^ulted in tlie discuMuy of Troy and of 
Myceiue, with tlii^ toml) of Agtimemnon. 

It is my pleasant (.luty to-day, in yonv uaiiu^s, to present the King’s Gold ^ledal to Dr. 
Arthur Evans, who, in discovering tlu^ Palace of ^linos, has, it is no exaggeration to sa\', com- 
pletely revolutionised our accepted ideas of the t'arly civilisations siuj'ouuding the ditei lanean 
basin. He has coin erted myth into history and floating prehistoric tradition into established 
fact. He will tell us that Homer was not a Pvomaiicist but an Historian. 

But, what is of paramount interest to us, he has shown that centuries })efore the Parthenon 
was thought of, indeed before tht‘ (Ireek nation came into bdng, tlirre were architects at Knossos 
and in other parts of Crete building huge inonuiiKTits and palaces sliowing CMuisummate skill in 
construction and adaptation for the use of nutn in an advajiced state of eiiltine. In fact, Crete 
has hi*eu found actually to ha\e played the ]>ajt in ancient civilisation which tradition iuid 
claimed for it. Wdth Dr. lAans among us to-iiight it is not for me to tell you of Crete ; 1 will 
only ask him now to accept the Medal as a tribute of our high esteem. 


Dk. ARTHUK EVANS, having been invested 
with the Medal, addressed the meeting as fellow^s : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not know’ hoAv I can 
adequately acknowledge the very great honour that 
has been conferred upon me this evening, or your 
very kind sympathy. It is gratifying to feel that, 
distant as it is, the architecture of ancient Crete 
should be recognised by you as having a bearing 
on that of the modern w’orld. On the other hand 


I feel that anything I have done towaois lifting 
the veil that concealed that early civilisation could 
never have been achieved had it not been for the 
very powder ful and devoted help that I have re- 
ceived from a liand of fellow- w’orkers ; and I also 
feel that anything that the President has said 
to-night, and anything in your kind reception of 
myself, must really be shared by those w’ho have 
shared the w^ork in Crete with me. 1 refer to my 
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colleague and assistant Dr. ^Mackenzie ; to Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe, who has done so much of the 
architectural work and the planning of the whole 
site, and who is a member of your Institute ; 
and to my friend Mr. Christian Doll, who has also 
been of the very greatest assistance, who has 
planned in the most elaborate way and helped in 
the very difficult conservation of the great stair- 
case, and collected materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of that very important part of the palace, 
which I hope some day may be laid before the 
Institute. I know that from some points of view, 
from the point of view of mighty stone archi- 
tecture such as you see in CIreece or in the later 
w'orld, this Minoan work with its large proportion of 
wood and stucco represents a more primitive stage ; 
but one thing that has specially struck me in all 
this w'ork is the extraordinary advance that had 
been already achieved in Crete a thousand years 
before the birth of architecture in classical Greece. 
It is not only the actual structure, not only the 
paintings on the walls, or the beautiful and archi- 
tectonic decoration in the shape of the vases found 
in the rooms ; it is the whole planning, the extra- 
ordinary way in which the details of the building, 
especially the domestic quarters, are grouped 
together ; it is the extraordinary perfection of the 
sanitary arrangements and the water supply. One 
cannot help feeling that to have reached such a 
high pitch as is there seen, the architecture must 
have gone through many stages of which we have 
not the records, and which perhaps were formed of 
more perishable materials. I must also here take 
occasion to say how much my gratitude extends to 
all those connected with the work executed in the 
east of Crete by members of the British School at 
Athens, who have been in a somewhat more distant 
way my colleagues, and in a more particular degree 
to Dr. George Macmillan, Secretary of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, without w'hose cordial and de- 
voted collaboration we could never have obtained 
the sinews of war that enabled us to achieve the 
results that have been attained. 

THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS AS A 
SANCTUAllY. 

Dr. Evans went on to give a description of the 
Palace of Knossos as a Sanctuary, treating especi- 
ally of the “miniature frescoes ” brought to light 
in the northern quarter of the building. His 
remarks were illustrated by a numerous series of 
lantern slides, showing plans and photographs of 
details of the remains, together with drawings of 
the frescoes partially restored and presented in the 
brilliant colours of the originals. Dr. Evans, it 
should be mentioned, has very kindly undertaken 
to prepare for the Institute a Paper bringing 
together the evidence accumulated throughout his 
excavations of the religious aspects of the Palace 
of Knossos. The Paper will be published with 
illustrations in an early issue of this Jouunal. 

In his lecture on Monday, Dr. Evans brought 


out that the Palace of Knossos W'as a sanctuary 
as much as a palace, and the Minoan Kings were 
also Priests. It was unlike other palaces, either 
of the ancient or modern world, in which the de 
mands of cult might be satisfied with a single 
shrine or chapel. In some respects it might rather 
be compared to the Vatican, for it swarmed with 
shrines and halls for ritual functions. The evi- 
dence of a whole series of finds had now shown 
that the chief divinity of Alinoan Crete was a 
Virgin Cioddess akin to Rhea and the Asiatic 
Artemis, and the Kings of Knossos seem to have 
administered their realm as her high priests. 
Besides the pillars of her shrines, the aniconic 
image of the Goddess w^as the sacred double axe ; 
and the w’onderful painted sarcophagus dis- 
covered by the Italian Mission at Hagia Triada, 
near the southern coast of Crete, show^ed an actual 
scene of w'orship in wdiich offerings w'ere being 
made to a pair of these doubie-axe fetishes—rising 
from stepped pedestals. The double axe, as was 
well known, recurred at a later date among the 
kindred Carian population as the attribute of their 
Zeus, called, from its native name labrys, “Labran- 
deus,” and the view putforth on philological grounds 
that the Cretan Labyrinth derived its name from 
a dialectic form of the same name was fully con- 
firmed by the archie ological evidence. The Palace 
of Knossos was before all things “ the House of the 
Double Axe,” and w'as thus the true Labyrinth of 
tradition. 

The lecturer said that exception had been taken 
to his view' that the double axe so constantly re- 
curring on the palace blocks w\as anything but a 
mere mason’s mark or had any religious significa- 
tion. Certainly there were many masons’ marks 
on the palace blocks besides the double axe. But 
in several cases it could be shown from their dis- 
tribution that these had a distinct application to 
the character of individual parts of the building. 
Several of these marks in fact belonged to the 
current hieroglyphic system and possessed a recog- 
nised ideographic value. The double axe, for in- 
stance, could be showm to recur in what appeared 
to be ofiicial titles and coupled wdth the “palace ” 
sign. It w'as far more numerously applied to the 
palace w^alls than any other sign, and marked the 
principal lines of w'all and entrances, the grand 
staircase, and the most important reception hall. 
Its repeated recurrence, then, on the stone pillars 
rising in the centre of two small basement rooms 
might be taken to show that they possessed a 
special sanctity. This view had been doubted 
wffien Dr. Evans first put it forth, but the dis- 
covery of many other similar pillar rooms exhibit- 
ing evidence of religious usage has now put the 
matter beyond doubt. These “ Pillar Rooms ” 
were the “crypts ” of Alinoan sanctuaries. In the 
South-East House at Knossos the base of a sacred 
double axe w'as actually standing against such a 
pillar, w'hich itsedf again w'as marked by the sacred 
symbol. Ritual vessels and bases of the same kind 
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were found both in the Palace and elsewhere, either 
within or in close association with such chambers. 

The whole west wing of the Palace presented 
indications of its various halls and chambers having 
served religious purposes. Besides the central 
shrine of the Goddess, here represented in her 
nether-world aspect as holding serpents, it was 
now clear that the chambers contiguous to the 
Room of the Throne contained at least three small 
shrines, one of which had been wu’ongly supposed 
to be a kitchen. The throne itself and neighbour- 
ing benches seem rather to have belonged to a 
small consistory of the priest kings than to have 
been intended for any secular usage. 

At the north-west angle of the Palace, near 
this, had existed another pillar shrine and an upper 
hall of a ceremonial nature, the ^vall-paintings fallen 
from which exhibit a columnar structure with pairs 
of double axes stuck into the capitals and with sacral 
horns above the stylobate. Other fragments of 
fresco from the same place showed votaries bearing 
gold and silver vessels, and others again related to 
the sports of the bulbring, w'hich themselves seem 
to have had a religious connexion. But the 
“ miniature frescoes ” derived from some sanctuary 
structure on an upper floor near the Northern 
Piazza*' gave the fullest impression of the religious 
functions of the Palace. 

Dr. Evans described the methods by wTiich two 
complete designs, each forming a separate panel, 
had been reconstructed from the fragmentary re- 
mains. One of these depicted crowds of spectators 
of both sexes looking on at a dance of gaily-dressed 
females in a court below^ and a discovery made this 
season had supplied a welcome illustration of the 
character of the performance. From a tomb just 
excavated by him, near the “ Royal tomb " already 
explored, and of the same interesting structure, he 
had obtained a gold signet ring with a finely en- 
graved design, the lower part of which exhibited 
similar dancing female figures, parallel in attitude 
and arrangement to those of the fresco. But in 
this case, together with sacred emblems, a figiu'e of 
the great Minoan Goddess appeared above in a 
reserved celestial space. The dance then was of 
a religious and orgiastic charaet(u‘, and in honour 
of a goddess w^ho in a later Hellenic garb appears 
as Aphrodite Ariadne. The Court, with dancing 
votaries depicted on the fresco, which w^as obviously 
some part of the actual palace system, may be 
taken to represent the actual Dancing-place of 
Ariadne,” which D<edalos, according to the Homeric 
tradition, w^as said to have fashioned 'Gn broad 
Knossos.” 

The other panel shows the same crowds of 
spectators thronging the courts and terraces of 
a building, the central feature of wdiich is a small 
brilliantly coloured pillar shrine with a taller 
central compartment and two low'er wings. It is 
probable that this may actually represent a shrine 
existing in the northern quarter of the Palace. 
Borne curious evidence, to w’hich attention was 


called, seemed to indicate that in the latest period 
of the remodelled Palace a pillar shrine of the 
same kind had stood in the part of the west wing, 
facing the Central Court, near the place where the 
repositories of the earlier shrine of the Snake 
Goddess had been discovered. On the face of a 
low stylobate bordering the Court in this quarter 
traces had appeared — made clearer by successive 
seasons’ rains— of two pairs of column bases with 
an intervening blank space between them, where, 
according to the typical plan of the Minoan pillar 
shrine as shown on the fresco, the central cell 
'would have risen. It w^as noteworthy, moreover, 
that in the inner space 'v\Tthin one of these vings 
had been found a series of clay seal impressions 
showing the great Minoan Goddess on a height 
betw^een twm guardian lions wdth a small pillar 
shrine on one side. These sealings themselves 
naturally indicated the neighbourhood of a sanc- 
tuary, and w'hat made the evidence still m(u*e 
suggestive w'as the appearance inside the central 
space between the pairs of column bases of a 
curious recess, in the bottom of which remains of 
a chest containing clay documents had been found. 
This recess in fact answered to the l)ascmGnt of 
the central cell. Putting two and two together, 
Dr. Evans bad arrived at the conclusion that they 
had here the complete ground-plan of a small 
Minoan pillar shrine, the plan and eleviition of 
W’hich were now" show’n. 

In conclusion Dr. Evans brietly called attention 
to further evidence tending to show" that the pro- 
cessional frescoes of the corridor by the Royal 
Entrance also had a religious intention. In all 
probability they represented a votive scene ana- 
logous to that show’u on the painted sarci>phagus 
of Hagia Triada. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Dr. GEORGE MACGfILLAN : Mr. President, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The very great honour 
has been conferred upon me to-night of being asked 
to propose a vote of thanks, as I understand, first 
to your President for his admirable Address, and 
also to Dr. Evans for the lecture w’hich follow^ed. 
1 feel that this honour is due not in any w’ay to 
myself, for I could not claim to speak as an expert 
on any of the subjects wTiich have come before you, 
but to my official connection with several bodies — 
the Hellenic School, the Schools at Athens and 
Rome, and the Cretan Exploration Fund, which do 
concern themselves with these matters, and W’ith 
W’hich, I am happy to say, your Institute has long 
maintained most friendly relations. At this late 
hour, even if I w’ere competent, it would be 
out of place to dw’ell in any detail upon the 
various points raised in your President’s very 
interesting survey of the architectural progress 
of the year, and the various problems w’hich still 
lie before you. There are, how’ever, one or tw’o 
points I may perhaps be allowed to touch upon 
W’hich are of special interest to myself and to those 
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with whom I work in these matters. In the first 
place I was extremely glad to see the reference 
made to the proposed Architectural School at 
Rome. In your President’s Address last year some 
allusion was made to that matter, and I am hound 
to say it caused a il utter in the minds of certain 
people connected with an existing School in Rome. 
It was suggested, as I understand, in this room, 
that it was high time that a British School should 
])e founded in Rome. Some of us ventured to 
think that a British School already existed there. 
However, I am happy to say that since that time 
these little misunderstandings have to a great 
extent been cleared up. The members of the 
Committee of the British School of Archfcology — 
though we do not by any means confine ourselves to 
arch juology— have put themselves into communi- 
cation with your Council and have met with ex- 
ceedingly courteous treatment, and I have every 
reason to believe that, when your admirable scheme 
is carried out, our School may have some part in 
the ultimate result. In the meantime, in order to 
ejuphasise the fact that our C’ommittee and your 
Institute are indeed working together, I may men- 
tion that we have invited — and your Council have 
allowed him to accept the office — your representa- 
tive, Mr. John \V. Simpson, to join our Committee. 
I have only to-night had a few words with him on 
the subject, and I am very glad to learn that ho is 
shortly going to Rome, and that he has already had 
several interviews with the Director of our School 
on the subject. 1 have no doubt that in the 
end this movement will take shape and form 
which will satisfy everyone concerned. Before 
leaving that subject, I should like also to add that 
there is no one more deeply interested in this idea of 
bringing together the various institutions connected 
with the study of art in all its forms in Rome than 
the present British Ambassador, Sir Rennell Rodd, 
who is himself a memljer of the Committee of our 
existing School. There is, I think, only one other 
matter I need touch upon, and that in only very 
few words, that is, the work of our friend Dr. 
Arthur Evans, \\hom yon have so signally, but I 
think so worthily, honoured to-night with this 
great distinction. None of those who have 
heard Dr. Evans to-night for the first time, 
and have not hitherto realised all that his Work 
has meant, will fail to understand what the world 
of learning owes to his genius and determination 
during these last seven or eight years. It was 
indeed a brilliant piece of imagination which led 
Dr. Evans first of all to lay his hand upon this par- 
ticular site, and to say that here, if any where, was to 
be found the site of the great Palace of Knossos. 
We all know that that prophecy came true in the 
most marvellous way immediately the altered con- 
ditions in Crete enabled him to tackle the site, and 
since then year by year more marvellous discoveries 
have come about. Even to-night, often as I have 
bad the privilege of listening to Dr, Evans on this 


subject, we have beard yet a new aspect of this ex- 
tremely rich theme, an aspect which I am sure must 
have enchained the interest of all who heard him. It 
must indeed have been evident to-all of you, as it has 
been evident to those who have followed Dr. Evans's 
work from the l)eg inning, that in him w'e have not 
only a scholar, a trained student, a patient explorer, 
but a man with real imagination, whose mind is all 
the time working on the results and trying to 
piece together the past and to bring it as it were in 
living form before our eyes. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A.fF.j : I have 
extreme pleasure in rising to second this vote of 
thanks which has been so ably proposed by Dr. 
George niacin illan. Your Address, Sir, is full of 
suggestion and linpe for the future. I am sure 
that we are all pleased to hear that after a few 
months we shall be suitably housed in the same 
l)uilding we have at present, and the Institute is 
to 1)8 congratulated on its success in securing the 
adjoining galleries. Y'ou have rightly told us that 
our art does not make history rapidly, and the 
younger members should understand that in their 
striving for originality they are often stultifying 
the proper development of their taste. The quick- 
growing shoots, such as Faii nouveau^ are sure to 
wither away as rapidly as they came into existence. 
Y'ou have referred, Sir, to the short-sighted policy 
of the trade unions. It is indeed lamentable that 
the great army of good craftsmen should have to 
march by the strength of their weakest member. 
These are indeed artificial conditions which do not 
tend to wholesome development. The future of 
our ju’ofession is, as you have rightly observed, in 
the hands of the young men. As somebody has re- 
marked, the life of the nation is in the breath of 
the school-children.” ('ompetition in our ranks 
does not grow less, and it is extremely satisfactory 
to know that additional facilities for the learning 
of our art are about to be realised in the British 
Architectural School of Rome, and the thanks of 
the profession are <lue to ]\Ir. John W. Simpson 
for his efforts in this direction. The importance 
of ])etter town planning will be appreciated not 
only by architects but by the whole i^opulation. It 
seems extraordinary that this great city should 
have existed for so many hundreds of years without 
any systematic scheme of design, and we are pleased 
to hear that the Liverpool University has, through 
the generosity of Mr. Lever, given a professorial 
chair for this special stiuly. The new St. Paul’s 
Bridge, to which you have referred, is a case in 
point. It has been suggested that if this were 
constructed diagonally across the Thames, with its 
central axis directed on St. Paul’s Cathedral, there 
would be some possibility of better appreciating the 
beauty and proportions of the cathedral. Y^our 
encouraging remark, Sir, with regard to the royal 
sanction to our new Charter is, perhaps, new to some 
of us, and we are glad to hear that there is a pro- 
spect of the Privy Council approving of our By- 
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laws possibly before the begintnn^^ of next year, 
and that when this has been obtained, there tvill 
l)e direct inducement for the ^vbole profession to 
become embraced in the Institute. 

To my mind there is sninething peculiarly fitting 
in that Dr. Arthur Evans should be the one 
man in England to make those discoveries in 
Crete. The fitness Ib's in the fact that in a ^\ider 
field his father, the late Sir John vans, did as 
much as if not more than anvone else to carry 
back the evidences of the anti<[uitv of man’s occu- 
pation of the earth. It nas just half a century 
,ago that M. Boucher de Perthes found in the 
tertiary gravel beds at Abbt^ville, in the valley of 
the tSomme, certain flints hearing a curious re- 
semblance to each other. Boucher de Perthes 
forwarded these dints to Ih’ofessor Prestwich in 
England, and he consulted John Evans about 
them, and together they went to Abbeville for 
the purpose of making an in'^pection on the spot. 
Here they found more flints, which had obviousl}" 
been fashioned by man into imiJements : and it 
was thanks mainlv to the marvellous intellect of 
i)r. E vans’s father, and his untirinu energy, that 
the history of the neolithic and pala oiithic periods 
has been compiled. Now ])r. Evans, with that 
intuitive hereditary instinct, conceived that in 
Crete he would find the evidences of that earlier 
civilisation which 2 ^^‘^ceded the high culture of 
(Jreece. !So strong was that impelling force that 
he went to Crete and looked for what had been 
lost for thousands cd years. He found in the 
land the outcrop of certain walls, and he could 
trace by the p>arched a 2 >pearaiice of the land the 
lines of walls below ground. The nt'xt thing he 
did was to buy the land, and, ha\ing secured 
this, he started his excavations, employing >ome- 
thing like two hundred men to carry (Uit the 
work. The result has been, as all the world knows, 
the unearthing of tlu' Palace of Minos. We have 
htard lh“, Evans’s lecture on the subject, and we 
have seen the 2 }hot(igra 2 )hs of the mural ])aintings 
of ladies with the siffron-coloured tiouncos to 
their dre''Ses. He has tidd u^ of the ^yiiiliolical 
markings ou the walls, and on a pre\ious occasion 
lie told us of tin* \\<uiderful games lH)ard, 2)latt‘d 
with g(dd and inlaid wuth ^aeciou- ^tone-, w hich 
he fouuil (.n tiui ll or in one of the chambers of 
tbe Palace. But it mu^t be remembered that it 
only a few* years auo that (utr mo^t distant 
bori/ou of tlie civilisation in Eurotw Nliowed u-. 
the Ereek art and culture. )>ehind wdiich an im- 
penetrable \eil of ignorance hid all that lay be- 
>ond. All honour is due to the man who has swept 
a-ide that imjtenetrable veil of ignorance, and has 
^hown us in the clear light oi his own intelligence 
a im le ancient cisihsation, a mon' ancient art and 
met; and so important is the revelation thcU our 
histories of architecture wall have to be rcwuntten 
in tbe light of Br. Evans's discoveries, I re- 
member Dr. Evans s^^eaking to me of the clay 


tabhds with their in-^crit'Jtions, not one word of 
which can be read, nor one letter decipliered with 
certainty ; but 1 do not forget that be said that if 
only }u' could translate om' wan'd he would ulti- 
mately find out the whole language. 

This aspect, however, of Dr. Evans is kiunvn to 
all the ci\ ilised wculd ; but it is not (werybudy who 
knows that behind that modest manner there really 
Ix'cits the heart of an a(UentuL‘er and a revoluticmist. 
1 remember how’ }k\ witli liis youngest brother, tbe 
1:1 te 1 h\ Norman Evans^ determined, very many } ears 
ago, to cross tiu‘ Eai'iiatlnan ^fountains on foot. 
Very little was known of the country in tliose days, 
:uul lU'Xt to notliing of the inhabitants in the wdlder 
^larts ; but they learnt ou arrival that tliey w'ore in 
the habit of shooting all strangers I T'his informa- 
tion did not deter them, and though I do not re- 
member many 2 )aitieulars of this interesting expe- 
dition, I do recoil how one night they had ma<le i)re- 
liai-ation to sleep in a cave at the >ide of a river. Tlie 
younger brother Xoriiuin wa^ lishing in the holies 
of getting something for sup^^^er, w'hile Arthur 
Evans unpacked tbe knapsacks and kindled a fire. 
As Norman stood fishing he caught sight of a man 
wuth a gun at some distance awoy. It soon l)e- 
cauic a2)2>arent that the man was slowly l)Ut surely 
advancing u^^on them, but ahvays taking cover 
In 'bind rocks and bushes ; so Norman went on 
lishing. But he reported the incident to his brother, 
and he advised him to 2 >ctck u)^ the knapsacks again 
and }>ut some (juickwood on the fire, and when 
there w*as a dense volume of smoke arising Norman 
pretended he had caught bis fish and retireil to the 
cave ; after this they both noiselessly ere 2 >t aw^ay mto 
the mountain under cover of the smoke. On tiiey 
trudged till thew chanced uyion a w'orn jiathway ; 
this they followed : its winding course appeared to 
lead nowhere, ond as they w^ere both tired out they 
deteniuiied to ^leep on the track and follow' it:^ 
course in the moiinug. Their >lee 2 >was di'-tiii’bed, 
how'ever. They heard shnhUng feet slowly follow' - 
ing the track, hut w'cre too tired to care much 
w'luit happened. The feet came closer, and in the 
s mi-d:irkness the heavy figure ot a bear ap^waved. 
They lay j'ertrctly still, and the bear snitfed around 
thiuii and then -Imtih d off a gain along its owui tnick. 

But Dr. JAaim as a revolutionist Inis played 
an important [uirt. lie speak- Seiwian a^ a 
iiativt‘, and he lived for -^orae time at BagU':>a in 
Baliiintia. I nuueinbi'r liearing how lie dressed 
hi in self as a native, ami how he went into u 
( (/yV, wdiert' he chanced to nici't hi- owui gardener. 
So he spent the evening with his gardener, who 
luwer for a moment stmpected that Dr. Evans was 
not a natt^e, nor that he w'as talking to his own 
ma-ter I'mt tlii- fatal linguistic ability led pM*r 
Arthur Evans into great tnuilde. His sympathies 
w’ere with the Eerl>s, and owing to ceitain revolu- 
tionary sjx'eches ho had made in public, the Gover- 
nor of Dalmntia liad him lockc'd up in prison, I 
need hardly say that there wuis considerable anxiety 

c 
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in the family circle at home in Eni^haml, more e'^pe- 
cially as the only iptestion which appeared to be 
before the Courts of Dalmatia was whether the 
young revolutionary should be kej)! in prison for the 
rest of his natural life or whether he had not better 
be shot at once. Fortunately the Government at 
home, under the late Lord Salisbury, came to the 
rescue, and demanded that he 'should be released, 
and he wars released accordingly, with twenty-four 
hours to clear out of the country, never to return 
to Austrian territory again. It miirlit he indiscreet 
to say how he has kept that injimction ; but I think 
I may say with safety that he is as much hon< )ured in 
Vienna to-day as he is in London. One small in- 
cident which occurred when he was in prison may be 
worth mentioning. As soon a- the news arrived in 
London of his iiuprisi)niiiont his sister and a brother 
went out to him. They were only allowed to see him 
behind iron bars, and then only in the presence of 
two varders, and the conversation had to hv con- 
ducted in Italian. Aow his sister wished to convey 
certain information to her brother which she did 
not wish t ) impart to the warders, so she had, in a 
minute handwriting, written a letter on thin paper : 
this she carefully fr)lded up and secreted in the 
mouth of a snapdragon. At the intm-view, in the 
presence of the warders, she asked her brother 
whether he had rear! a book entitled “ Ahvays look 
in the iNIouth of a Snapdragon.’’ Of course the 
title of the book had to be given in English. Soon 
afterwards she presented him with a bunch of 
flowers, but the hard-hearted wairders took them 
away as soon as his visitors left, and he never got 
the news the snapdragon’ contained. Hut Arthur 
Evans left much trouble behind him for tlie Austrian 
otlicials. It had been his custom to tear up his corre- 
spondence into fine shreds. This wvaste paper w’as 
collected in sacks, and pillows were made for the 
hospitals and stutfed wTth the paper. Now* it 
chanced that when he w'as arrested the sacks w’ere 
fairly full, and as he was considered to he a very 
dangerous man the ollicials seized the sacks, and 
they spent some weary months in piecing together 
aeain his purely pemonal cornspondence. In 1S7G 
Arthur Evans and my brother were out in the Near 
East during the Kusso- Turkish War, and much of 
the uewes the progress of the w'ar came to Eng- 
land from Arthur Evans. T lie y had very exciting 
times : and it \vas especially so to my brother, who 
w'as taken prisoner by the Montenegrins. No 
Englishman knows the Dalkan States better than 
Arthur E\'ans, and he was the first man to penetrate 
any distance into that wild and lawless land, 
Albania. I have crossed the border myself, by 
the Lakei)t Seutari, and I can tlierefore appreciate 
to a certain extent what an appallingly risky expe- 
dition that must have been. Arthur Evans, how^- 
ever, made friends with a chief of a district, wdth 
’whom he managed to ingratiate himself so plea- 
singly that be w'as passeil on from chief to chief 
until he was hnaliy told that they w^ould not be 


responsible for bis life any longer. Escape by 
night wa.-- his only (Lance, and lie came through all 
right, though he did get shipwTecked on the Lake of 
Scutari. Mr. President, in referring to Arthur 
Evans I began by speaking of things which are 
known to the world, and I have spoken of matters 
wTii('h are known to few beside'^ him>-elf. To 
conclude I will speak of one small incident in 
connection with him which I may safely say is 
known only to myself. 1 tliink that I am right 
in s tying that the (lo\ernor of Dalmatia w'ho 
actually signed the wariant for his arrest, and 
who signed the warrant for his banishment from 
Austrian tej'i’itory, wu'; Jovam)vitc]i. Now I may 
tell Dr. Evniis that a few ytsirs after those warrants 
had beensigned Iinet Jovanovitcb.and theinterview 
came about in this way. I was conductinga little 
taiterprise of my own in tlu' Dalkan States, and 
I was unfortiinat(Ty committed to inv enterprise 
b('fore I became aware th.it I r<M[uired a Go\erii' 
ment permission tocanw it on. Tlie situation liad 
a somewdiat serious aspect, so far as 1 was con- 
cerned, for 1 liad conu’ to tlio end of my rc'-ources, 
and I wa< stranded in ]>ahiiatia. 1 was sitting 
in my hotel trying to evolve some scheme by 
wTiich I could (‘xtricatc myself from my ditli- 
culties when suddenly a ptuTectly ciiarming lady 
introduced herself to me, watli many apologies h r 
her intrusion. She explained that at that time 
she wxis the only English lady in Dalmatia, and 
having seen that I w'as English she had nerved 
herself to calling upon me. took a most 

tender interest in my enterprise, and her synipathy 
for my unfortunate position with regar<l to it knew* 
no l>ounds. She said she know' Jovanovitcb, and 
he, as Governor of Dalmatia, w'ould be able to 
give me the permission I desired. She kindly 
promised to give mo an introduction to him, and 
in due course I saw Jovanovitcb, and a very odd 
interview* I had ; but I obtained my permission. 
I am ashamed to say that I have forgotten the 
lady’s name, hut I gathered that she was a si'>y 
in the pay of the Government, and that her call 
upon me w'as a business call, and not the result 
of an iiiipulsis e and ingL’iiuous iiuture. She told 
me, among other tilings, that her business w'as 
to translate foreign t(dc*granis for the (iovernment. 
I asked whether this w*as not very difliciilt some- 
times. ‘*No,” she said, ‘‘they never jn'e^ented 
any difliculties excepting those (»f an Englishman, 
a certain IMr. Evans.*’ Ye*^, Arthur John lovans 
is a many-sided man, and not always oa'^y to 
he understood. He is, I think, tlie fifth genera- 
tion on w'hich the distinction of F.U.S. has hten 
conferred. This is unique in tlie history of the 
greatest of the learned societies, and I am giad 
fliat our Institute has conferred upon liim the 
greatest honour it can confer upon anybody, and 
I heartily congratulate him, and you, too, Sir, for 
your admirable Address, and it gives me much 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks to you. 
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REVIEWS. 

TOWN PLANNING. 

Toicn Planning in J^iacfice. An IntioduLtion to the Ait 
of De-signing Cities ami SuIwIks. Bk Painnond Vnirin. 
W'lth illnsti athnifi. -^o. LoiuL PMV) . Piice'Ils nit. 
[T. FisJiee Vnmn, Aih‘li>hi Teiraev, \\\C 
Plan of Clikaao. ’p'^'Cpnred unda the direction of the Coni- 
nuicinl Club dniing the iieoi.s K^Os’. 

Jh/ Vanul 11. BiDnhdm and Kdiniul II. JUninctt. 
Edited l>if Charles Moore, Cun esponding Mcmbci of the 
American Institute of Architect^. 4o. Chicago, 

Tiie almost simultaneous publication of the above 
books illustrates in the most striking way the dis- 
tance we have to go if we are to arrive at a uniform 
standard in the matter of civic design. Wlnle it is 
clear that Mr. Raymond Unwdn has studied some 
sides of the question with much greater thorough- 
ness than those responsible for the prodtiction of 
the Chicago report the broad way in which the latter 
have regarded the problem presented by their city is 
highly instructive. 

Dealing first with Mr. Umvin’s book, one must 
compliment the author on the quantity of informa- 
tion he has gathered together, and on the skilful way 
he has arranged this to illustrate the \arious sec- 
tions into which the book is subdivided. 

In this work the author has obviously taken the 
greatest pains to hold the balance fairly I between 
the two main schools of towm planning, though, as 
might be expected, he has been unable entirely to 
disguise the view which is the more congenial to 
his temperament. Indeed, one almost sorry that 
ho does not frankly disclose his prepossessions rather 
than devote such a large portion of his book to the 
illustration of work in sup23ort of which he can ad- 
vance no very detinite recommendations. If the 
formal design of cities had been given the same t^hi- 
iosophical considerations as the informal, its origin 
and aims might have been made much clearer. As 
it is, despite the obvious intention of putting both 
on an equal footing, tbo ^lortions dealing ^VJth in- 
formal refinements possess a note of vitality denied 
to Dthor section'^. 

Ill most restiects, however, one recognises wiili 
jileasure the comfirehensive scotieof this work, which 
commences with a most interesting review of recent 
elYorts, including references to tlu> work of Mr. 
Kbenozer Howard, that cuiminated in the Letch- 
worth experiment, and to the studies of Mr. Horsfall. 

The second chapter deals with the factors im- 
jiarting individuality to towns, and is illustrated by 
examples dating from ^-lOOO n.c. in Egypt down to 
the latest German develojuncnts, the latter being 
most ably hummed up in the following paragraphs : - 

Il<)\\e\i r much w r individn.ill\ iiiav like or dislike 
the p.utieidar style and tlie detail treatmean adopted 
by the German^, we cannot but teel the higliest 
admiration for the skill .ind the thoroughness displayed 
in tlieir tou n-planniug worlv: no labour seems too 
inucdi tor them, no muiiher of iMM'-ioU'- too gieat 
to be made so that they may bring their plan^- iq? to 


date and in aecordanee with the best style that is 
known and approved by the skilled tow ii-}ilaiincrs 
of the count in ; and vltile there is iiiuch in their 
work that oiU‘ would notwisli to sec* coined in English 
ton ns, there can be nti (juestion as to the imnii'nse 
benefit to bo derived from a careful stnd\ of that 
which has been accomplished in a field wiiere they 
have been working earnestly for many years, and 
where we are, in coin^’^arison, mere beginners. 

‘‘^Vhile, however, the importance of most of tlie 
principles which (.’aindlo Sittc deduced from his >iud\ 
of median al tonus inav he as great as the modern 
German school thinks, it does seem to me tliat 
they ai’e in danger of regarding these tu'inciples as the 
only ones of great importance; nor do they a])]jear 
to realise how far it is possible to comply with tlune 
principles in designs based upon more regular lines, 
^omc of the irregularity in tludi- work apjiears to b(^ 
introduced for its own sake, and if not aimiessly. at 
least without adeiptate reason ; the result being that 
man_\ of their more recent plans lack any sense of 
fniinework or largeness of di sign at all in scab' with 
the area dealt with. 

ff we examine the plan of Rothenburg we see how. 
espeeiallx in the oi iginal eld town, the scale of the prin- 
cipal places aiul streets is snfiiciently large for them 
to dominate tlie town, and to jirovide for it a frame 
and centre points that render tlu' uhole I'ealL simple 
and i‘asil\ comprehensil)le to tlie sti anger, but in any 
such plan as that of ITor/hcim one feels the same 
sim})hcit\ is lacking. In the case of towns arranged 
on land having such conqdicated contours as charai*- 
tcrise the neighbourhood of Ptorydieiin. it is of conr'-e 
impossible to criticise the plan fairly vithuut an 
inti 111. itt k non ledge of tlic ground. The system of 
roads api'jcars to be most adiuirabl\ adapted to con- 
tours; lle^ ertheles> this kind of plan, vhich is 
eliaractcristic of ranch modern German work, seems 
lacking in tlie simplicity of framework and order i>f 
design which are needful to enable the plan of llu' 
town to be readily grasped. It would be \ery eaM' 
for a stranger to get lost in such a town. Tlie same 
remarks a^iply to tlje town of Grimstadt, which co\crs 
a far nnallcr area. The continual rct^etition of small, 
irregular jdaces and road junctions sxifi^gcsts; a degree 
of arlificial imitation of accidentalh j^ruduced features 
hardl\ likeh to lead to successful results in the hands 
of modern builders, tvlio have com 2 )^^ft'ly lost touch 
n ith the tradition which .ipparcnlly ^iroved so snecesstnl 
a guide to <uir forefathers.” 

One of the best of the numerous modern German 
plans given in Mr. Unwin’s book is that for Kuf- 
stein, reproduced overleaf 'fig. I]. 

The opening w^ords of chapter iii. will illustrate 
the author’s intention of maintaining a sympathetic 
attitude towards both schools of town planning : — 

** AVe can hardly have examined the many dilhu'ent 
towm plans referred to in the last chapter without 
n alismg that in sj)ite of their great vaiiety tliey fall 
into two clearly marked classes, which we may call 
the formal and the informal, and that there are to-day 
two schools of town designer^, the work of one being 
ba-^ed on the couMctiou tliat the treatment should be 
formal and regular m character, wdnle that of the 
other springs from an o<jnally strong belief that in- 
foim.dity dcHu:t])le, From the mcus given <d biUli 
t\pe'' ot town we shall almost (‘ertaiidy agree that a 
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finiii .1 wnl(' oJidfi'k. th(' lioinohnoss to l>r pi oducftl l»v 
^uiiple treatment, tiie etieet ut‘ eoiitiu^t latwra'ii eu- 
spaced and spaces commanding ^^lde vie^vs : 
uhiJe from the fouualist wo have learned how all tho^o 
el‘t'oct'> may be obtained through tin* moiiinm of boauti' 
fnl ioi'inal design. The formalist iKtels t(» renn mbta' 
tlial his de.sign is subordinate to the sit* . that tlu‘ 
undulation of the ground and the pre'-ciiL'c of natural 
features of beauty ivorth preserving will frt (jiiently 
riMjiiiie soiiK' departure from the regularity of his 
treatment. His fornuili^m mint be regarded as a 
method of c.UTving out definite aims, and not as an end 
in itself pistif^ing eitluT the destnioiion of tenting 
beauty or the creation of formalit \ tor its own sake." 

xA.nothoi* paragraph in the same chapter sets 
forth very clearly the problem before the town 
planner : — 

“ Tf tlu- dt signer is to go to w'ork in a riglit spirit, lu' 
liiu^^t clieii.^h in liis heart a lo\ e fur all naturiil heauiy. 
Mild Ml the "Mine time hnvo always in his mind a clear 
ap]n'(‘i-iMtion of the bum ty of the definite dc-'ign which 
he seeks to dt\elop. Ill-, regaid tor a t>pe "f beauty 
wbii h it i-. beyoml his power to create mil cause him 
to ap[aoae)i Id-; site with n vei'em e, will fit him to 
rtcL‘i\e troiu it all the sugge'-tious whudi it li.is to offer. 
It will help him to lealise the import<uii.e ot ineor- 
poratmg his di-^ign with the site, sml of -o arranging 
hi-^ -.cheiiie ut la\ing that it ma\ -mwe .u m 

means of harmonising his buddings with tin surround- 
ing country. It will ^-aw' him from rMsldy (le>ti'n\- 
ilig tret ^ or otlier existing fe.iture'^ whidi. with caie. 
migiu be preseiwed and imairporated in In-, design. 
At tin same time, bis belief in the rightues-. and the 
impertanoe of definite de-ign wull pi event him fiom 
sacrificing it uiidnly to quite minor atures of the -ite, 
which, howewr charming tlie\ may lie in tlieir f»re- 
seiit state, may eitlier lose tlieir \aliu- in tlu* mnv cmi- 
ditioiis to be imposeil, or mav be ot les> uupoitance 
than the coiiipletuui of the scdieiuc." 

Chapter iv, summarises the essential studies com- 
prised iu the city survey as a necessary prelimimiry 
to the design of to\vii improvements or extensions ; 
the topographicah climatic, sreial, commercial, 
and other conditioii.s are pointed out as re((uiring 
caieful study, and a pit a is jatt in for some homo- 
geneity in architectural treatment and in the use 
ol materials. 

In chapter v., dealing- with boundaries, the 
author's study of medi:eval cities b-ad> him to the 
follow'ing conclusions ; — 

“ There can. liowci or. be little douht tiiat it piw-ibU' 
fo scT .1 limit to llu' si/o to which .1 town -.h.ill extend 
c«>ntinnousl\ without -.am* break, ^mne uUrnenmg 
lit It of [t.irk ur agricnifuial land : and rid- ut lea.-t it 
i- mii-t di-sirabh‘ to st‘t un Thu- wc nia\ derive 
u-ctul b-‘-sons from tiie be.ouiful towns of oUicr kouK 
.(ltd (jflipr days, not seeking to copy tiudr tt .ilun 
but finding the reason- which gave us<- to them and 
g.uhcrmg '-oim sugue-t ion- whuliiiiMvin turn liclp 
t') biMUtiU our own cite Though wc -ludl imt cop\ 
th(‘ tuiiitied wall of the old oty. we nuy imKc fotni n 
M most pregiumf sgggt-tion of tin* imIuc of defumg 
ami linntmg towns, suburb-, ami new mv« a- gcimrallw 
This UM_\ hiMb'Uo in iii,in\ \\m\s. hi numeiou- cniv 
tiiicntal tow n- w Inch have ourgri'u n their lurtilicMiuau- 


or w’herc the cltanging character ot waifaiclia- r/n- 
dered wider iing- of ranijiait- ncodtiil, tin nun a a! of 
inner lings has gnuian opptirtnmiy tii icpku c them 
hy wide houkoards. avenues, or liell- ot park land, 
w Inch do to a l.irgc ( xtent lUMint.iin the hri ak and the 
def lution oi the old w all . . . 

In large ttAsuis or area- it -would be de-irable to 
secure wide belts of park land, plawng felds. or lA tn 
agricultural land. lnan_\ ca-e, we should siauiK -onio 
orderly* line up to winch tin coimtiw and town may 
cadi extcml ami -top denmtely, so a\oidingth< iru- 
gular margin of luiihish-licaps ami denki t hmldiug 
l.uid which -polls the approafli to aliung all oui towns 
to-da\. d’hese hdts might well dc'linc mu parishes 
or our WMids, and b\ ^o doing might !u 1 )) to fo-tor a 
fedmg ot ha al unity in the area. As hr<. ailimg -pace-. 
thc\ would he in\alnahlc ; a- liauufs for hiid- and 
llow'ers, and as allording pliMsaut walk- aicuii the 
tuwuis, fi\ {• from the md-e and w’orr\ id modern -tieci 
tratlic, thc\ wi>uhl 1 lulicss phaasin <■. and would 111 
a 'icry true ami iidit wa\ Ining mt<i ilie t<A\u some 
of the t hauiis of the coTuurv, It is not an i-a-y luattei 
to combine tie charms of town aiid cmmti'\ : tin* 
Mlteinpt has otten kal latlua to d(>-i rncf n >n of the 
beauty of both. A etitain conceinratiou a lul Luoujung 
of liuilding- :s nei t -^,0 v to ])i lahice tile -]>t eial iieaulu - 
of the f(.\un and tin- j- mcon.-isirnt with the -i-atlei- 
ing (if huibluigs whidi results fr<»m eadi one hemg 
Isolated in u- o\\u jiatdi of gurdiai t lait it i- not m- 
Cousi^tiju \Mlh tlu' grou])ing ot lanhliugs 111 (antain 
jilaces and tie- ]u-(i\i-ii>n of large park- m- gaiab im in 
otlu r ]>hu I - If wr au' tn [U’lidiU'e i’( ah v -atmlaetoi'v 
town (thcls Cdinbimd with the di gi'ee "f (.>]»< U -pare 
now tliouglir ailvisabb'. we luii-t Work oil the famciple 
of groujiing our buildings and comhinmg oin o)ien 
spai e", lui\iug area- foils dos<d\ built npt->n. -ur- 
rounde(l by otiiei’s ot o}a n s]Kue, railier tliaii that of 
scaltirmg ami imh tiintely mixing (tnr Imildings .md 
our spai e-.' 

Attractive us the [)ictur(‘ appears it may he 
doubted if the adoption of .such a ^clume xvouhl 
not result in the fritteiing away of the area availuMe 
for useful [xirks. 

The accompanying diagraius sliow : d) Mr. 
Unwin's “ reticulatid '' method, and \ 2 ) the same 
proportion of open space gathei-ed into concern 
trated Mocks. 


2 



Even apart from this olijection it may bo rc- 
gaidfed as a douhtfnl sidutiun of the proiilem of the 
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design of a great city to snl)di\i(le iis outskirts into 
a number of small one^. 

In several respects this section might have been 
treated in a broader spirit. 

Chapter vi. opens with a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the advantages of central grouping and opm 


space-i that will meet with general approbation, lead- 
ing on to the ([uestion of tlu* design of enclosed 
phtces, following the general principles laid down 
by Cainillo Sitte. The illustrati ns to this portion 
are of exceptional interest. ]\fr. Cnwin follows this 
nuthor in insisting on the enclosed ellect in the plat e, 



Fiir. 'Ki ii [It- Mt vM.iMr- Uitui 

Xri'. 1 t'l i ‘ ;i 1 j ai '■ I Hi- t- luni'd - li Tim iiV till' u ni < H uiiaii to ’ ii jil.ui'. Xo-j 1 \ to 7 a Uio \ 
Ill'll* 'e'j-’ilit [« - ot lo id luiK noli -fi'iii i.amiulirla •'aiut- n -nil in tin* \\.i> ot clo-L'd -t n>t t t ie\\ 
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and evidently attaches less impoctanco to the op- 
posite view that it may l^e desiiMble for the plcK'o 
and its monuments to dominate and form part ot 
a view looking up adjacent streets and avenues. 

The plan of the town square at Letch worth show^ 
how the advantages of l)oth methods may be to 
some extent obtained [tig. 6, p. 10 . 

Chapter vii., ‘‘Of the Arrangement of Main 


1 loads/’ sets out with a resume of the views of Sitte 
and Stubben, and incdudos a reference to Henard’s 
“ Carrtd'our a Oiratioii.” 

Mr. Unwin rightly distinguishes between the 
([ualities of the road plan best suited to trathc and 
tiiose aUbrding the best sites for buildings, and 
points out the necessity of conceding something 
from the one point td view e>r the other. 
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He .t^ives un instructive series of plans and 
views of street lines and connections |fio. h , The 
chapter closes with some sound advice on the lay- 
in.e' out and ))lantii\it of gardens and open spaces. 

Chapter \iii., on Site-planning, deals with the 


subdivisions of the area left between the more 
important roads, and incdndes a careful investi- 
gation into the relative merits of various aspects 
for dwellings. 

Chapter ix. deals with the allowance of area for 
buildings, and the best arrangement for these and 
the plots on which they stand. The harmony of 
the lines of the buildings where roads are curved 
receives careful attention. The accompanying 
Xdans are selected from a number illustrating 
t\pical cases [figs. 4 and 5, page 15]. 

Chapter x. main tains the desirability of har- 
mony in the general character of buildings if their 
effect as a whole is to he satisfactory; a good 
example of this is reproduced below [fig. 7 1. 

Chapter xi. deals with the advantages of co- 
operation in site- planning. 

The plan of Wells introduced on page 3s0 
might be used to illustrate a piece of unconscious 
town-planning in the action of the principal inn- 
keeper, who pulled down two houses in Hadler 
iStreet in order to open up a delightful view of the 
cathedral from his hotel. 

Chapter xii., ‘-Of Ihiilding By-laws,” deals 
princi})ally with their defects as regards suburban 
areas. Some notes might have been added on the 
injurious effect our i)resent building regulations 
have on the architectural character of our more 
important street^. 

Attention may he drawn to tin' excellent bihlio- 
gra[)hy with which the hook clos('S ; in fact this 
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work throughout shows evidences of the compre- 
hensive character of the author’s studies ; and, if 
one would have liked to see some branches of the 
subject dealt with more fully, it must be admitted 
that this cuuld not reasonably be done without 
either enlarging the book or excluding other 
matter of equal interest, 

CiLicAGO Eepout. 

The prevailing note of the Report on the future 
of Chicago, by I). H. Burnham and E. H. Bennett, 
is undoubtedly courage. The location and develop- 
ment of this great city have been dictated by purely 
commercial considerations, and its site compares 
most unfavourably with those of other large towns 
W'hen considered from the jesthetic standpoint. A 
widespread plain, with but the most trifling varia- 
tions in its level, traversed by tw^o or three mean- 
dering streams hardly large enough to define them- 
selyes amid the surrounding flat^, a lake front tame 
in its lines, and neyer a hill or promontory to bold 
the eye, otfei*'^, one must admit, but poor material 
for the waji’k of the town planner. Yet here w^e find 
tw^o men, with the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of their leading fellow'-citizens, setting gallantly to 
w*ork to sho'w how^ this great aggregation of life and 
industry can be housed in a manner e(juui in dignity 
and convenience to any that may be met with in 
the noblest cities of Europe. 

It is gratifying to all sincere students of kindred 
problems to note the thoroughness with wiiich the 
task has been handled. It may be that w’e shall not 
all agree wnth the exact lines adopted, or even with 
all the principles enunciated ; but it must be borne 
in mind that in considering such an enormous area, 
probably a greater one than is free to be dealt with 
by any other city, only the simplest and clearest 
lines can be laid dowm ; the elaboration of detail 
would confuse the issues and destroy the impres- 
sion it is desired to make on the citizens as a w'hole. 
Thus the rectangular system on wiiich C’hicago is 
laid out i^ frankly accepted and adopted for future 
developments. Its practical advantages of simpli- 
city and convenience in building are doubtless felt 
to outweigh, on an absolutely le^^el site, any artistic 
defects it may possess. This system is supple- 
mented by good thoroughfares on radial lines, 
and one large encircling boulevard linking up 
the more important inner parks "see the accom- 
panying plan, fig. 8], A comprehensive series of 
outer parks following the principal river valleys 
is also in course of acquisition, and an extensive 
scheme is proposed for the improvement of the 
W’ater front. 

The Report deals comprehensively with land and 
w*ater transport, and contains numerous sugges- 
tions aiming at the entire remodelling of the pas- 
senger and freight lines and drastic modifications 
in the present shipping and lighterage methods. 
All the suggestions under these heads seem to be 
most carefully reasoned out, and bear the impress 


of systematic study. Perhaps the purely aesthetic 
portions of the work appear by comparison to be 
dealt with in a more sketchy fashion, but allow^ance 
mu'^t be made for the difficulty of handling a scheme 
on this gigantic scale in full detail at its earlier 
stages. The more important centres are illustrated 
by suggestive sketches, wffiieh may fairly be re- 
garded as suitable starting-points for more detailed 
designs. 

The Report closes with a note as to the legal 
powers, wiiich demand extension in some directions, 
and with a brief outline of the financial aspects of 
the case, which conveys the impression that the 
present limited borrowing poivers will only admit 
of the suggested improvements being carried out 
very gradually. 

H, V. LANXHEbTEK 

A CHAPTER IN EVOLUTION. 

.1 HistoDi of ArchvecUtral Tk'relopmejit, In three vol nines. 
\'ol II. Medot iriL The Architects' LUua; // ” So tes.) 
Jji/ h\M. Si>n2>'^<)n, Tiofesso <1 AiehitetAme in the Uni- 
lersitij of London. t\'ith 257 lUusfrntion'^. So. Loud. 

Price 215. net. ~Lo7njnian’<. Gum A Co., Pnte/ - 
no'-'tc) Poic, K.C.'] 

Preiessor Simpson’s Vol. II. of his History of 
Architectural wiiich has been looked 

forwvard to with interest since the publication of 
his first volume, comes as a w elcome addition to 
The Architects’ Library issued by Longmans. The 
volume is entitled “Mediaeval ’’ ; but under this title, 
as the Preface tells us, ecclesiastical architecture 
only is dealt with, secular buildings being barely 
mentioned. Convenience, no doubt, dictates this 
arbitrary limitation in the use of the title — one 
might say this appropriation of the title, for no 
one, of course, know'S better than the author how' 
unscholarly it would be, \ it wing the iuiilding-wxrk 
of the Middle Ages as a whole, to define Mediawal 
Architecture as Church Architecture. To trace 
development in one class (.f structures only may 
make for simplification in a comifiex inquiry, 
especially if this class happens to aflord a good 
choice of examples ; still, it seems a pity, for wvant 
of a few premonitory words in a handbook for 
students of architecture, to leave more of these 
students than need l)e to the chance of growing up 
with the notion that, in the history of mediievai 
building- w'ork, it is only the church building wiiich 
counts as architecture. The builder’s calling is as 
available for secular as for sacred needs ; and it 
rather takes one’s breath away to find, in a history 
of architectural development, the wiiole of the 
secular building-work, comprising such items as the 
castles, the colleges and the town halls, the belfries, 
the houses and the bridges, deliberately left out 
of account. So one-sided a view' of a great subject 
is unexpected in a professedly complete work of 
reference for architects, even though this may not 
claim to be more than an introduction. There is 
still need to teach how much greater a thing even 
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han church architecture was medijcval architect 
ture. 

The hrst half of the voluiiie, we are told, treats 
in detail of the parts of churches, the second of the 
churches themselves. This division of the volume 
into two halves duly appears in the lists of contents 
and of illustrations, but in the text itself no indica- 
tion is given of any such division into Parts. Save 
in a few pages of Introduction, the thread of history 
from the previous volume of this series is not here 
taken U 2 ) until chapter ix. ; as the author puts it : 
“a consideration of actual examples follows the 
detailed analysis of their parts. In other words, the 
grammar of Medieval Art precedes the compositions 
in it.” Whatever authority there may be for such 
handling of the subject it has the effect, in this 
case, of inverting the due order of things, seeing 
that the work is entitled a history, not a grammar, 
and its aim is stated to be to trace the development 
of architecture through the planning, construction, 
materials, and princij)les of design of the buildings 
described. It would seem only fair to have let us 
trace the maiti story, as told by the planning and 
constructional systems exemplified in the last four- 
teen cha^^ters, before having first to get through the 
detailed analysis of parts and features comj^rised in 
the earlier chapters. We should then be keejiing to 
the course in which the conception and develo]^ 
meiit of the architecture in question has actually 
proceeded ; and this course of evolution cannot be 
pressed upon the attention of the student of archi- 
tecture too early. 

As it is, instead of our finding the compositions 
aminged in continuous, historical sequence with 
those in the previous volume, we have the history 
interrujited by eight chax^ters of what the author 
calls grammar. He himself seems to see neces- 
sity for a few words of introduction in chapter i., 
though he confines these to remarks regarding the 
sectional ordinances of churches.” Then, taking 
in order the cha titers dealing with j^arts and features, 
he gives us, in cha2>ter ii., arch development, fol- 
lowed, not by vaulting, as might be expected, but 
by columns, piers, caps, and bases in chapter iii. ; 
walls and buttresses, in chapter iv., lead on to 
development of windows in chapter v. ; only then 
comes vaulting in chaiffer vi., succeeded hy towers 
and spires in chapter vii. : whilst dec ora ti^ n, 
sculpture, and stained glass close the series in 
chapter viii. After all this we are brought, in 
chapter ix., to the consideration of the development 
of church plan in France and Germany from the 
ninth century onward, at length resuming the thread 
of the story from Vol. I. The development of 
church 2 )lanning through Germany, France, Italy, 
and more particularly England is pursued in chap- 
ter X. Next come five chapters entitled ‘‘ Roman- 
esque ” — in Italy, in Germany, in Southerii Fraiice, 
in England, and in England and Normandy. “ The 
Cathedrals of Northern France” is the title of 
chapter xvi., and this is followed by five chapters 
on “Gothic Architecture” — in Southern France ; 


in England and Scotland ; in Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland ; in Italy, and in Spain, The final 
chapter, xxii., lands us home again in England, 
to the consideration of our j)^nsh churches and 
timber roofs. 

The structural system of the volume being thus 
indicated, it remains to see how the design works 
out. The book is, at any rate, on an intelligible 
2:)lan, and can be used to teach from, the material 
embodied in it being armnged in definite order 
available fur serious study. The writing is un- 
sensational and without embellishments ; it is 
neither gushing nor smart, and is not overweighted 
by tco formidable an array of plates and figures. 
The illustrations, which are clear and workmanlike, 
a2:'pear to be introduced simply fur the good, old- 
fashioned purpose of elucidating the adjacent text, 
and are mostly arranged in reasonable proximity 
to the references made to them. Without jmrade 
of information or the least suggestiveness of the 
illustrated catalogue, the book steers fairly clear of 
petty questions of nomenclature that tend rather 
to darken than to enlighten concerning the real 
issuer. There is no fine writing or sentiment, no 
undue insistence on fancy names and catch- wurds, 
no too obvious attempts to push ]}et theories. 
Although necessarily a very condensed sketch of 
what was accomplished in the way of church- 
building in Western Christendom through the six 
centuries or so covered, this is a genuine attempt 
to read the history in the fabrics of the buildings 
remaining to us. 

“ The key-note of mediieval art is arch construc- 
tion ; without it tlie large fioor-sq^aces, necessary 
for congregational and ritual requirements, could 
not have been c wered in a sound and satisfactory 
manner,” says Professor Simpson ; recollecting next 
moment that timber roofs were employed to some 
extent, especially in England, Germany, and Italy 
— no small reservation when we come to think 
a])()ut it. His concluding chapter emphasises this 
point. Carpentry indeed had its place in mediaeval 
architecture ; of the English, at any rate, it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that they have 
X)roved themselves a nation of caiq)enters. From 
before the days of Alfred down to within living 
memory we had built our ships of timber ; and 
well into 'post-mediipval days our houses too, over 
wide tracts of country, were mainly framed in oak. ■ 
The timber-framed roofs of our churches, our halls, 
and even our barns, remain to be counted amongst 
the achievements of meditcval architecture. As- 
suredly these strike a note in the chorus of mediawal 
art without which the harmony would be in- 
complete, be the keynote what it may be. The 
shaping of the arch, varying as time passed, offeis 
a subject for the investigator given to classification. 
Of more significance even than the shape of the 
arch was the constructive principle of subordination 
in it of orders or concentric rings, which was so 
thoroughly worked out in medicoval building. This, 
and the consequent membering of capital, pier, and 
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base in alliance with the arch, is clearly described 
and shown in chapters ii. and iii. 

Buttressing, which so largely developed out of 
the necessities of vaulting, comes in the book, as 
we have noticed, before vaulting itself, and gets 
classified with walling in chapter iv., in which 
chapter also we find something of plinths, string- 
courses, and parapets. The function of the wall- 
buttress, as a strengthening prop and thrust-resister 
— running up eventually into the pinnacle — is duly 
expounded with illustration in this same chapter ; 
but for the development and function of the fiying- 
buttress we are inevitably referred to chapter vi., 
in which vaulting is considered. Thus the dis- 
sociation of arch from vault involves the severance 
also of the two great classes of buttress. Between 
them comes window development in chapter v. 
Herein the steps by which the grouping of window 
openings and wall piercings led up to the complete 
traceried window — one of the chief glories of 
medueval art— are briefly but clearly set forth. 

Vaulting is described by the author as the most 
characteristic trait of mediaeval architecture, yet it 
is recognised by him as being by no means universal 
in church building. In this chapter vi., one of 
the most important in the volume, we get a good 
general survey of the vaulting problem as solved in 
the course of centuries by the builders of the Middle 
Ages. Questions wLich have been the subject of 
rather recent controversy are touched on — questions 
of still unexhausted interest, and inviting enough 
to anyone with sufficient hardihood to rush in. 
Inseparable from the subject of vaulting is that of 
the introauction of the pointed arch — an old 
building form now put to new' purpose by masons 
of inventive mind w'ho found themselves confronted 
by a practical difficulty w^hich they strove to over- 
come. Supposing these masons could have been told 
that, in consequence of their action, they were there- 
after going to be credited with having led up to a 
change in the very nomenclature to be invented and 
applied by w’riters of a later day to their building 
W'ork —would not this taking of “ but a single 
step over an invisible line ” — to adopt Professor 
Lethaby’s happy expression — have struck them as a 
matter too small to stand talking about, too trivial 
to hold the attention of men wuth wm’k to do ‘? 

The subject of chapter vii. — viz. Tow^ers and 
Spires — is one of unfailing attraction to students 
of mediteval architecture ; and of this subject the 
chapter affords a fair sketch, so far as it goes. It 
hardly goes so deep as might be wished. The ques- 
tion of the central tow'er, fur instance, is so intimately 
bound up with that of the cross -planned church, the 
prototype of our medifnval cathedrals and important 
abbey churches, that one would have w^elcomed some 
more explicit account of the origin and development 
of this feature, the lantern raised aloft over the 
midst of the fabric. For that, however, we have to 
search through the former volume and the later 
chapters of this one. 

Part I. is concluded by chapter viii., treating of 


Decoration, by chisel and brush, including inlay, 
mosaic, and stained glass : a very wide field in which 
to trace out development from earlier to later forms. 
Yet, without such chapter, a History of Architectural 
Development wnuld sadly lack finish. For a perusal 
of this chapter reminds us that the mediaeval 
builders were the inheritors of fine decorative tradi- 
tions — traditions as old as architecture itself — and 
that our calling- up of the bare forms alone of their 
structures may afford us but a feeble picture of what 
they really made of their works, or meant to make 
of them, the interiors especially. How many a 
great church, for instance, must have been conceived 
of, from its commencement, as a great decorative 
scheme, to be realised by brush and chisel in a per- 
manent structure ; wdth the design of w’hich the idea 
of its decoration, as a vehicle for teaching no less than 
as a mode of adornment, w^as indissolubly bound up. 

The remainder of the volume — viz. Part II, 
the history proper, in fourteen chapters — covers the 
development of church structures from w^here the 
subject w*as left in Volume I. until the end, w'hich, 
in this country, the author appears inclined to put 
at a late date indeed. “In fact,’’ he says, “the 
Gothic spirit lingered in England until — strange 
irony of fate — it w'as destroyed by the movement in 
favour of a Gothic revival.” Accordingly, it seems 
that the next volume, in preparation, entitled 
Renaissance, wdll come, so to speak, as an overlap 
in our island story. Thus must the design w'ork 
out, of chopping up history of architecture, accord- 
ing to accepted rule, into neat lengths, labelled and 
ranged in certain order under titles and chapter- 
headings. By maintaining under these chapter- 
headings the regulation division in mediaeval build- 
ing history, betw'een work that is called Romanesque 
and work that is called Gothic, the author helps, in 
effect, still to keep up a verbal barrier erected only 
by nineteenth -century waiters of books about the 
w^ork, not by men who did it. It is true, these terms 
are admitted merely in accordance with convention, 
apparently, since in the very first chapter w'e were 
told that “ no greater mistake can possibly be made 
than to suppose that a hard-and-fast line separates 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture ; they are 
not twn independent and separate styles. In the 
chapters which deal with the parts of buildings no 
division is made between Romanesque and Gothic, 
because none exists.” Another survival from mid- 
nineteenth-century days crops up in due course 

viz. that remarkable fiction, the so-called Transi- 
tional Period , w^hich must surely have been designed 
with the object of reconciling architectural book 
readers, brought up on the doctrine of The Periods, 
to the hard fact of masons having chosen to build 
themselves round arches and pointed arches in the 
very same piece of work. Transitional, to be sure. 
As though there w^ere anything but transition from 
beginning to end! How^ever, one result of the 
arrangement of the chapters in Part II. of this book 
is that Early Romanesque in England and Roman- 
esque in England and Normandy get completely 
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separated from Gothic architecture in England and 
Scotland, and this last, again, by several chapters, 
from English Parish Churches. This somewhat 
unfortunate decree of separation, on paper, may 
rather confuse the general idea of the history for 
simple-minded inquirers into the facts. After all, 
to an investigator of the facts it really matters 
little by what names building work of the past may 
now be called ; what was the w’ork done, and when 
was it done *? are the questions that do matter. 
Familiarity on the part of the student with modern 
nomenclature of work done in the past and actual 
knowdedge of the work itself may go together, of 
course, but they are not inseparable. 

Whether what may be termed the semi-geo- 
graphical ordering of these chapters on the his- 
tory of mediieval ecclesiastical architecture affords 
quite so true a picture of the subject as a whole 
as could have been given by unfolding the tale 
in closer chronological sequence, paying less 
strict regard to territorial considerations, may be 
an open question. The continuity of the story, 
at any rate, might have been better 'maintained 
in some respects than it has been. Conceivably 
the promise of the title might have been none the 
less well fullilled, and a no less thorough realisa- 
tion of the unity of the subject have been secured, 
by keeping more to chronology than to geography 
in the grouping of the subject-matter throughout. 
But, to reconcile the conflicting claims of time and 
of locality must be a standing difficulty to the 
writer of history ; and maybe it is easier to raise 
a question as to the method employed in a par- 
ticular case than definitely to indicate- a better one, 
and say exactly how it might be applied in an 
extended investigation, such as this. 

We do not always fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the task of obtaining and presenting any clear 
and comprehensive bird’s-eye view of a whole 
wdde-spread field of architectural development, 
such as this volume comprises, of getting to see 
the vast, complex movement in its continuity— as 
a pageant — and of then condensing it all, for 
the enlightenment of students, into a concise 
and lucid narrative. To accomplish this and to 
embody in a single volume such a survey of 
medifeval architecture in Western Europe including 
the British Isles — though it be of the church 
architecture only — is really an immense under- 
taking, calling at once for broad vision and for 
deep insight ; and Professor Simpson is entitled to 
generous recognition from fellow-students of archi- 
tecture for this contribution of his t ) our literature 
on this great subject. 

Some points of detail in the book call for notice ; 
mention of a few only must suffice. In England 
the pointed arch w'as not used constructionally 
before 1140, we are informed. The truth of this 
statement is subject, as the writer virtually admits, 
to the dating of the Durham nave vault being 
proved to be some ten years later at least than 
anyone has succeeded in proving it. Concerning 


Durham Cathedral we find him seemingly inclined 
to commit himself to a reading of work there at 
variance with generally acknowledged authorities 
on this structure. But good men before him 
have gone astray over Durham. In England, we 
are further told, the art of brie knia king had died 
out since the Roman occupation, and was not 
reintroduced until the fourteenth century. This 
is hard to reconcile with the thirteenth- century 
moulded brickwork at Coggeshall, Essex, to name 
one instance. As an exception to the statement in 
the text that “ in Romanesque windows the lights 
are seldom mure than thrice their width in height,” 
the east window lights of Buildwas Abbey Church 
are cited, in a note, as being nine times their width 
in height. The explanation why this is an 
apparent exception is not given — viz. the simple 
one, that these lights were originally in two tiers 
of triplets, centering light over light, and that they 
were subsequently converted into a single tier of 
three tall lights by just cutting out the masonry 
from the sills of the upper triplet down to the 
heads of the lower evidence of which is quite 
clear in the work, the springing-stones of the lower 
window arches having been left in position. The 
allusion to the churches of Barfreston, Kent, and 
Adel, Yorks, as having been built long before 
8t. Bernard became a power, sounds questionable. 
The following appear to have escape{l the proof- 
reader, viz. Flcu/iardj B urton'On-linmher, the pre- 
Norman church of St. Martin,, at St, Albans and 
Isle de France. 

In this volume no list is given of books of refer- 
ence, as there was in the last ; but in an Appendix 
we find a Table of Dimensions of Typical Churches, 
grouped under various heads to illustrate differences 
in scale and proportion. hat ever may be the 

precise value of such a table, as an aid in tracing 
development, this value would be enhanced not a 
little if there could be added a supplementary list 
showing, as nearly as can be determined, the 
chronological placing of the examples. It seems 
rather a small thing to he able to read merely the 
lengths and widths and heights of selected churches, 
to compare their relative sizes only, without at the 
same time being enabled to compare their relative 
ages ; whicli example exceeds which in certain 
dimensions, may be a matter of some consequence ; 
which precedes which in order of execution, may 
be a p lint of Altai import in the history of archi- 
tectural development. 

It is pleasant and helpful to have all the church 
plans in the book consistently turned in one direc- 
tion —with their east ends to the right hand. One 
could wish that more of these were shaded, to ex- 
plain structural growth, after the manner of that 
given of Canterbury Cathedral from Professor 
Willis’s book. To read structural development in 
individual buildings is an early step in the study 
of architectural development on a wider scale ; and 
this brings us to a matter that closely touches the 
student of architecture who, not despising book- 
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knowledge, yet tries to read his hi story also from 
buildings themselves. Directly he begins to ex- 
amine medijeval buildings he finds himself con- 
fronted with the outstanding fact that a very large 
proportion of examples have grown into shape, as 
we see them, by degrees, and through a course of 
time. That is to say, we frequently do not see the 
buildings as complete designs, but incomplete and 
complicated by expansion — or, perhaps, contraction. 
Their life-history has to be read. It is this that 
often renders the study of mediaeval architecture 
from actual examples so bewildering to those who 
are uninitiated in the practice of building, and 
puzzling enough even to such students as are able 
to comprehend the processes of grafting on to and 
remodelling existing fabrics. References, of course, 
are made in the text to the tact of structural growib 
being evident in many of the examples ; but in 
most instances the plans given are printed solid 
black throughout, notwithstanding. The teaching 
value of a plan must be raised by every added item 
of information that can be clearly conveyed on it, 
and the indicating of w^ork of various dates in the 
building may prevent misreading and the drawing 
of false deductions. When we note how mucli 
misconceived designing of to-day is traceal)le to 
misreading of work of the past we cannot overlook 
the importance of trying by all available means to 
secure true reading, if only on this account. 

That some of the plans figured in the book do 
not agree in various particulars with plans of the 
same subjects published elsewhere, may be no refiec- 
tion on those here given. How rarely do published 
plans by different draughtsmen, purporting to 
illustrate identical buildings, agree in telling quite 
the same story I Nor does this apply only to 
plans. ^Ye still sadly need to have the majority of 
existing examples of old work faithfully rendered 
for us by authentic scale* drawings, as a basis for 
our studies in architectural history. Herein lies 
a field of architectural training. Learning crystal- 
lised into chapters and paragraphs of text- books 
can never supply the place of personal investigation 
of actual examples of building- work, in the training 
of architectural students, any more than can the 
study of the best of text-books take the place of 
dissection in another branch of human know^ledge. 
Our hope for the future of the study of architectural 
history must mainly lie in the possibility of 
there arising a body of building- students, rightly 
trained in the way to learn by observation and 
comparison, 'who, as faithful investigators, may be 
able, by means of the searchlight of their ordered 
knowTedge and acquired insight, to throw for us 
beams of light on the work of the past, illuminating 
dark parts and places in it, so that we may discern 
and read more and more of what was done, getting to 
see the true course of evolution, and thus attaining 
by degrees to an ever- clearer understanding of 
the real history of Architectural Development. 

^YALTEIl Millard [A.] 
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CHRONIC I.E. 

London County Council Architect’s Department. 

Since the duties of the London School Hoard 
were transferred to the Education Committee of 
the London County Council, the question of re- 
organising the work of the Education Architect's 
department has >fre<|ucritly been under considera- 
tion by the General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council. The Committee recently 
reported that, after discussing a motion that a sepa- 
rate architect for educational purposes sh uild be 
appointed, which on being put to the vote was lost, 
they decided that a sub-committee should consider 
the possibility of appointing an architect to dis- 
charge the duties of the Superintending Architect, 
and a separate architect to supervise the Council’s 
architectural work. The sub-committee considered 
the matter, and reported that in their opinion 
it 'would be undesirable that the statutory and 
architectural work should be performed by dif- 
ferent officers. At the request of the sub-com- 
mittee the Superintending Architect ^irejiared a 
report as to the methods by which he would 
undertake the supervision of the Council’s educa- 
tional architectural work in addition to his present 
duties. His proposal was to create a section, in the 
charge of an assistant architect, to perform the 
duties before carried out by the department of the 
Education Architect. To this officer the Superin- 
tending Architect would, while not disturbing the 
basis of this organisation, by which ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the efficiency of the work must 
be borne by the head of the department, delegate 
certain work, apart from questions of principle, 
staft', departmental control, uniformity in methods 
of construction, and contingent action with other 
sections of the department. The Superintend- 
ing Architect further stated that it would be his 
aim from the outset to disturb as little as pos- 
sible consistently wfith efficiency the present organi- 
sation of the Education Architect’s department, 
so that the '^’ork might run on without break or 
hindrance. The sub-committee reported that after 
\ery full consideration they '^^ere satisfied that the 
interests of the Council would best h3 served by 
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conforming to the principle which has before 
governed the formation of the several departments 
of the CounciTs service — namely, of allotting to one 
professional department the work which usually 
falls to that profession. They accordingly recom- 
mended that the educational constructional w^ork 
be placed in charge of the CounciTs Architect. 
The General Purposes Committee endorsed this 
view, and at the meeting of the London County 
Council last Tuesday their recommendation was 
brought forward that, in view of the retirement of 
^fr. T. J. Bailey, the Education Architect, at the 
end of the year, the educational architectural work 
be placed, as from January 1, 1910, under the 
charge of the Superintending Architect of the 
Council, and that the stall* of the Education Archi- 
tect’s department be likewise transferred. 

Mr. W. H. Key, Chairman of the Building Sub- 
Committee of the Education Committee, moved as 
an amendment that the recommendation be re- 
ferred back to the General Purposes Committee, 
with instructions, after conference with the Educa- 
tion Committee, to report as to the appointment 
of one chief officer to have control of the whole of 
the educational architectural work of the Council. 
Mr. Key read a manifesto signed by several London 
architects. The document stated that it was most 
undesirable that the structural and statutory archi- 
tectural work of the Council should be carried out 
by one official, and that the evil would be greatly 
aggravated if the structural work of the Education 
Committee were thrown upon the department. 
That view, they believed, was also held by the 
majority of architects who had the future of London 
buildings at heart. The qualities which were re- 
quired for the statutory work were not those which 
should be essential for the official having the de- 
sign of the CounciTs various buildings under his 
charge, and they believed that the dividing of the 
work of the CounciTs Architect was the proper 
solution of the difficulty. The manifesto further 
stated that were not the meeting at which the 
protest was to be made so imminent its promoters 
believed that it would have been possible to have 
laid before the Council a formidable petition from 
architects bearing out this view. 

The amendment, after a protracted discussion, 
was defeated by 02 votes to 33, and the General 
Purposes Committee’s recommendation was then 
agreed to. 

The Proposed ** St. Paul’s Bridge.” 

The Bridge House Estates Committee of the 
Corporation have submitted to that body a report 
relating to bridge accommodation in the City. In 
July last the Committee recommended that a new 
bridge should be constructed at an estimated cost 
of a 1,646,983, and that the gradients of Southwark 
Bridge should be improved. 

After that recommendation the Committee were 
instructed to reconsider the matter and to submit 


a further report. This they have now^ done, and 
on the question whether a new bridge is wanted 
they quote from the report of the Royal Commission 
on London Traffic. The Commission advocated 
the construction of two main avenues through 
London — one from east to west, and the other 
from north to south. Such a proposal involved 
the erection of a new bridge. The Bridge House 
Committee suggest the use of the thoroughfare 
leading from the General Post Office to Islington 
and Holloway. 

The Committee, in re-presenting their report on 
the same lines as before, say that the suggested 
new bridge has been altered so far as the southern 
side is concerned. This alteration gives a straighter 
approach, but will result in a gradient of 1 in 40 as 
compared with their former plan of 1 in 45, and will 
make it necessary to raise the level of Southwark 
Street. They consider that the schemes wffiich 
they suggest are the best means of dealing with 
the subject, and they are strongly of opinion that 
the Corporation should undertake the construction 
of a bridge out of the Bridge House revenues. 
They recommend the construction of a new" bridge 
at a cost of £1, 046,983, and they suggest that 
Southwoirk Bridge should be reconstructed at a 
cost of £261,000. 

The report is signed by the Chairman (Mr, Deputy 
Algar) and 24 members of the Committee, one of 
w"hom, how"ever, is opposed to the expenditure on 
the reconstruction of Southw^ark Bridge. A member 
of the Corporation has given notice of an amend- 
ment to reject that portion of the scheme w'hich 
provides for the erection of a new" bridge. 

The Southw"ark Borough Council has decided to 
forward a coi:)y of a report by the towm clerk and 
engineer to the Bridge House Estates Committee 
with reference to the erection of the proposed new 
bridge and the widening and improvement of 
Southw-ark Bridge. The report suggested that 
the City Corporation, in making the new road to 
the new’ bridge, should provide for a widening of 
Union Street, betw'een Great Guildford Street and 
Pepper Street, so as to secure a better approach to 
and from the Parcel Post Office in Orange Street 
to the new" road. xVlso that definite assurances 
should be obtained from the City Corporation that 
the w"ork of widening and improving Southwark 
Bridge w"ould be immediately proceeded with on 
the completion of the new" bridge and approach 
road. 

The Re-erection of Crosby Hall. 

The London County Council, at their meeting 
last Tuesday, confirmed a preliminary agreement 
which had been arrived at betw-een the Local 
Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
of that body and the University and City Associa- 
tion of London (Limited) for the re-erection of the 
fabric of Crosby Hall on land adjoining More 
House, Chelsea. The agreement provides that the 
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Association shall convey to the Council a freehold 
site, and shall enter into a building agreement for 
the re-erection of the hall on such site, and for the 
re-erection on the adjoining land of buildings for 
collegiate purposes. The Council will grant the 
Association a lease of Crosby Hall when re erected 
for 500 years at a ground rent of il, and will also 
grant a lease at £140 a year for the same period 
of the adjoining land. The hall will be open free 
to visitors during specified hours daily. The Asso- 
ciation, however, will have power to close the hall 
temporarily for the purpose of exhibitions. The 
foundations of the building have been already laid, 
and it is understood that within two or three w^eeks 
the actual fabric will be in course of erection. 

The Statutory Examinations. 

Examinations of Candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to Statute, took 
place on the 14th and 15th ult. Of the eight 
candidates admitted, the following three passed, 
and have been granted by the Council Certificates 
of Competency to act in the respective offices, vi./. : — 
For the Onlce of Dibhut Surroi/ny m London. 
IjAxtek 188 DulwicU Giove, Dulwich, S.E. 

.Tohn Hatton Mvhkham '4.1, 2 Gray’s Inn Square, VT.C. 

Budding Survegny under Local Authoi dies. 
RE(riXALD Gty Kibkuy ^4.], City Architect, Hradford. 

The Angel Steeple, Canterbury. 

The Times of the 4th inst. publishes the follow- 
ing from Mr. W. D. Caroe, F.S.A. F.] : — 

An interesting matter, hitherto of conjecture only, 
hut deserving of wider circulation than the columns of 
the technical journals, has just been tinally set at rest 
in connection with the great supporting piers of the 
central tower of Canteibury Cathedral. The late Pro- 
fessor W'ilhs was the first to suggest that the present 
tower pier^ — belonging in appearance to Archbishop 
Chicheley's work~inight possibly enclose vithin them 
the original Xorman tower piers of Lanfranc's con- 
struction. Some fi\e years ago I gave grounds for a 
more certain belief in this supposition. Conjecture has 
now’ been made certainty during the progress of the 
important work recently undertaken of repairing the 
somewhat ominous and now quite explicable fissures 
ill the piers in question. 

The present piers prove to be a shell of masonry, 
from nine inches to a foot thick, with the space be- 
tween it and the Xorman piers filled up with rubble. 
This rubble seems to be separated from the Norman 
work by a clear space about half an inch wide, as 
though a w'ooden core had been purposely used round 
the old pier and Avithdrawn as the new W‘ork went up. 

It is ob\iously impossible to make any extenshe 
exploration, but in the small space exposed the Norman 
work show’s, curiously enough, no sign of whitewash 
or paint. 

It is perhaps not generally knowm that in raising 
the present tower the medi£val builders with great 
skill kept the ancient tow'er in position and wove it in 


w’ith the new w’ork. At the same time they executed 
the somewhat surprising feat of raising the level of 
the supporting arches about twenty feet. MTiile some- 
times apt to take undue risks, as in their method of 
constructing these composite piers, their engineering 
skill and daring wtir by no means contemptible. 

The discovery of these original tower piers of Lan- 
fraiic, and the recent disclosure of the singularly 
interesting w’all paintings, dating from Anselm's tune, 
in the ruined Infirmary Chapel, add further interest to 
this remarkable fabric, and may serve to remind tlie 
faithful that the Bean and Chapter are still in need of 
many thousands of pounds to make secure and to hand 
down the Metropolitan Cathedral to succeeding gene- 
rations. 

Reinforced Concrete in Fire. 

An interesting report on the fire-resisting qualities 
of reinforced concrete has just been made by an 
adjuster for an insurance agency in Chicago. A 
building of this construction at South Elgin, 
Illinois, used for the manufacture of drugs, was 
recently subjected to such a fire that a total loss 
was claimed. It w’as contended by the adjusters 
that the concrete fioors and ceiling w’ere not suffi- 
ciently damaged to W’arrant their demolition, but 
the owmer claimed that the concrete had been 
weakened by the intense heat, about 60,000 lb. of 
drugs having been consumed. It Avas finally 
decided to test the building by putting a weight of 
4001b. to the square foot on the panels, and it Avas 
agreed that they should 1)3 held defectiA'e if they 
deflected more than three -sixteenths of an inch, 
that having been the original test made by the 
architects W’hen the building Av^as turned over to 
the oAAmers. Tests Avere made of eight panels 
involved in the fire, and all of them showed con- 
siderably more than three-sixteenths of an inch 
deflection wffien only 250 lb. to the square foot had 
been placed upon them. The same weight Avas 
applied to other panels of the building not affected 
by the fire, and the deflection was shoAvn to be less 
than one-tenth of an inch. As a result of the 
test a total loss was allow’ed on six panels and a 
compromise effected on tAA^o panels. It wvas held 
by the adjusters that had the building been of any 
other construction than concrete it Avould haAx 
been totally destroyed on account of the great heat 
engendered by the burning of the drugs and chemi- 
cals. The conclusion reached w’as that the weaken- 
ing of the concrete w^as caused by the expansion 
of the steel reinforcdin'snt under the intense heat. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The opening meeting of the above Society Avill 
take place on Thursday, 18th November, at 8 p.m., 
at the premises of the Royal Society of Arts 
(18 John Street, Adelphi), when a brief report of 
the progress of the Society will be presented by 
the Hon. Secretary, and the Inaugural Address will 
be delivered^ by Professor Silvanus P, Thompson, 
D.Sc.j F.R.S., the first President of the SocietA'. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Warrington Elementary School Competition. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects are requested not to take part in the above 
competition. 

By order of the Council, 

Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 

2ijth October 190^). 


COERESPONDENCE, 

THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 

[Journal, 'ioth September, p. 74jf ; 10th October, p. 770.^ 

To the Editor Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — Upon this subject I omitted to mention a 
point not without iinp»ortancG, and which appears to 
have been omitted also, probably from being over- 
looked, from the Institute Scale of Charges, that of 
a somewhit definite charge or charges for general 
correspondence and interviews. I am not referring 
of course to either correspondence or interviews 
which are necessary to carrying out a certain work, 
and which of course would be included in the Scale 
of Charges incidental to that class of work, but to 
both correspondence and interviews which take 
place over a variety of matters in giving advice to 
clients upon building operations generally, and to 
which there may be no specific issue. I made the 
acquaintance of an architect once— and, as I am 
writing impersonally, I will not mention any names — 
whose practice it was to charge five shillings for 
receiving and replying to an ordinary business letter, 
although some letters of course might take an hour 
or two to obtain the necessary information and 
a more extensive charge might then be made. 
1 have forgotten what this man of business usually 
charged for an interview, but I think it might safely 
and reasonably be based upon a charge of one guinea 
per hour, so that anorJiziary interviewof fifteen or 
twenty minutes would be charged at five shillings. 
It is strange that this aspectofanarchitect’s account, 
which looms so large in thatof a solicitor’s bill, should 
have escaped the attention of theR.I.B. A. ; but if the 
Institute has the intention of applying to Ptarliament 
to legalise the charges of architects then it is highly 
e.ssential that they should be as clearly defined as 
possible. ^ As an illustration of this particular point 
a lady client called upon me from the country in 
the early part of the week before last amd occupied 
two hours of the day from 12.30 to 2.30 discussing 
a building project, and made another appointment 
for the end of the week, when the heart of another 
day was spent upon the same project. definite 
course of action resulting therefrom, what is the 
charge to be? Now as the Institute Scale of Charges 
does not respond in self-defence, then I thfnk 
judgment must be entered against the R.LB.A. 


So that there are at least five important matters 
which require defining and clearing up before the 
R.LB.A. makes any application for additional 
powers : 

1. The charge for works not exceeding one 
thousand pounds ; for which I have suggested a 
charge of ten per cent, for the first five hundred 
pounds, and seven and a half per cent, for the second 
five hundred pounds, and pro rata. 

2. For works exceeding one thousand pounds : 
for the first thousand pounds as above, and for each 
subsequent thousand pounds of outlay six per cent., 
which is in accordance with the American system 
of the charges of architects. 

3. For all structural alterations and additions to 
old buildings a uniform charge of ten per cent. 

4. Working drawings and details, one and a half 
per cent., or pro rata if not complete. 

5. Definite charges for ordinary interviews and 
correspondence other than those referable to one of 
the scale charges. 

No doubt other matters, like the point brought 
forward by an Associate, require consideration, and 
when the Scale of Charges comes before the In- 
stitute for discussion, as it must, will receive the 
attentioii of the Institute. 

The necessity for sub-contracts is too well known 
to call for discussion, and the responsibility should 
be brought right home for good, bad, or indifferent 
work, or for delays in connection therewith, upon 
the shoulders of the sub-contractor. 

Yours faithfully, 

A Fellow. 

^‘THE CHURCH ORGAN’’ 

[Journal 16th October, p. 76S.[ 

1 View, mvibledofi Co)H7?io7i : 17 fh October. 

To the Editor Journal R.LB.A.,— 

Sir, — Mr. Cliffe condemns my suggestion for 
a west -end organ and the choir in the nave as 
unpractical. He is possibly not aware that the 
arrangement has much more than my personal 
recommendation to back it. A good many years 
ago a joint committee of architects and organists 
was formed (I believe at the instigation of the In- 
stitute) to consider and report as to the best position 
for the organ in churches, and the Report was in 
favour of the suggestion I have now repeated. That 
Report must exist somewhere in the archives of the 
Institute."*^ 

Anyone cm judge of the effect for himself by 
attending service at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, where 
the organ and choir are placed in the manner I 
have described. H. H. St at ham. 

* llcpiuT of the Committee for Architectural Arrange- 
ments atl'ecting Musical Tvequireinents in Churches,*’ 
Journal ue Lroccelinos lhIJ3.A. 2Sth May liS91. The 
Report also appeared in the several issue:? of the Institute 
Kilenovr from 1895 to 1900. -Eu. 

E 
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THE SITE i)Y THE (TLORE THEATEE oF SITAKESrEAEE OX 
EAXKSIDE AS SHOWX BY ^LAPS (.)F THE PElilOD. 

By G-eorctE HrccARi), F.S.A. [F.]. 


I T is ditiicult, if not impossible, to follow the 
reasoning which is advanced hy \anous parties 
who appear to be anxious to locate the position 
of the Globe Theatre, without more complete 
evidence than has yet been produced. Even at 
the risk of making confusion worse confounded, 
I should be glad to put forward the evidence of 
the maps of the period. It is the contemporary 
evidence which alone has value, and I am anxious 
to conhiae myself within that limit. 

The first point, however, to be settled is — When 
was the Globe Theatre Iniilt '? In a contract, dated 
January 1599, for building the Fortune Theatre, the 
Globe Theatre is referred to as “ the late erected 
playhouse on the Bancke.” " The theatre was 
therefore built shortly licfore lo99. 

Sir Henry Wot ton, writing in 1613, }'e counts 
that on St. Peter’s Bay, 29th June, of that year 
the Globe Theatre was burnt to the ground.” 
-luhn Chamberlain, writing in July 1613, refers ‘‘to 
the burning of the Globe or Play House on P>ank- 
sid on St. Peter's Day.” This contemporary e\i- 
dence settles the date when the theatre was burnt. 

Taylor, the Water Poot, in his work published 
in 1630 says : 

*■ As ^ulil IS better that in tire's trieil. 

So the BanUsnlc Globe that hite wa-^. bnrnM " 

It is clear that the Globe was rebuilt on Bank- 
side ; but, apart from this, in the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I., 
1610-1623, preserved in the State Department of 
His "Majesty’s Public Record Office, there is a grant 
dated 27th March 1610 to John Hemmings, Rico 
Burbage, Hen. Condale, John Lowen, Nick Tooley, 
John Underwood, Nathan Field, Robert Benheld, 
R )b. Gough, Wm. Ecclestone, Rice Robinson and 
John Shanks, and their associates, of license to act 
comedies, tragedies, histories, kc., for the solace 
and pleasure of the King and his subjects at the 
Globe, ]>ankside, co, Surrey,"^ From this it is 
clear that the Globe Theatre was rebuilt on Bank- 
side some time between 29th June 1613, when the 
theatre was burnt down, and 27th March 1619, 
when the grant was made to several of Shakespeare’s 
associates and friends to play in the new theatre. 

Having thus definitely fixed certain dates, it is 
particularly interesting to see what the old maps 
show. To my mind they reveal a good deal of 
unwritten history in connection with the pleasure 
resorts on the south side of the Thames. The first 
map (Ulus. A), by Raliffi Agas {riwa Io60~lo70, 
and therefore earlier than the building of the 
first Globe Theatre), shows ‘‘ the bolle bayting ” 
ring ; the bull ])eing baited by a dog may be 

^ Gentleman s Mcif/aiiur. June vol. Ivxxvi. p. 118. 
f ^laniuil, \o]. x. No. 1. 


seen in the ring. This circular bolle bayting ” 
ring stands close behind some houses which front 
up m ‘‘ The r>anck.'’ Evidently this bull-baiting 
ring stands within its own grounds, and the dog- 
kennels with the dogs dashing out of them may be 
seen on the east and west sides of the plot of 
ground. Lying to the west of the bull-baiting 
ground is a garden with four rectangular ponds, 
and on the east of the bull-baiting ground is a 
narrow gaixleti containing three rectangular ponds. 
On the east of this narrow garden is “the beare 
bayting” ring, a similar structure to “the bolle 
halting” ring. The plot of ground containing 
the “ beare bayting ” ring has kennels on its east 
and west sides, from which the dogs are dashing 
out in preci'iely the same way as they are doing in 
the “ bolle bayting ” garden. The “ beare bayting ” 
ring stands just liehind some small houses fronting 
upon ‘ The Banck.” Hedges apparently enclose 
the various gardens. Lying to the east of the 
“ beare bayting ” garden are more small gardens 
attached to some small houses, some of which are 
fronting upon “The Banck ” and others fronting 
\ipon a road which lias an opeir ditch or sewer 
down its centre. A tree stands on either side of 
this ditch or sewer. 

By reference now to C. J. Visscher's “ View of 
London,” dated 1616 (Ulus, ]>), it is apparent 
that some important changes have taken place 
within the half-century that has edapsed between 
the preparation of these two maps. 

The old wooden “bolle bayting” and “beare 
bayting rings have disappeared : and in the place 
of the circular wood “ bolle bayting ” ring an octa- 
gonal structure appears, which is now called “ The 
Bear Gardne.” This new structure does actually 
stand on the very site of the “ bolle bayting ” ring. 
Popular taste may have been in favour of bear baiting 
rather than bull baiting ; hence the change. 

Visscher shows on the extreme west the same 
rectangular j^onds. The dog-kenneis may be seen 
on the west of the bear garden ; the narrow garden 
on the east is somewhat hidden in the thick liedge- 
rows which appear to have grown into large trees 
during the last fifty yeais. To the east of the narrow 
garden where formerly stood the circular wooden 
“beare bayting ” ring wo now find another octagonal 
structure, (occupying precisely the same site, "This 
octagonal building is “The Globe” Theatre, as it 
was rebuilt alter the fire in 1613. The evidence is 
perfectly clear and undeniable. The Globe Theatre 
stood immediately behiml the row of houses which 
fronted upon Bankside. and upon the very site of 
the old “ beare bayting ” ring. 

The e^idelice of these maps, though conclusive 
as It IS, may be carried still further. By refer- 
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ence now to Hollar’s view of London, dated 1647 
(IIlus. C), further changes have taken place. Both 
the octagonal structures — namely, the Bear Garden 
and the Globe Theatre — have gone. The Bear 
Garden has been rebuilt as a circular structure, and 
lies considerably to the south and slightly to the 
east of the Globe Theatre. The Globe Theatre also 
has been rebuilt as a circular structure, but it 




Ccnvent ^aritn. 


I rays. Owing to the increased size of the theatre, it 

I seems to encroach almost on to the rear w^alls of 

1 the houses of Bankside ; but throughout the vari- 
: ous changes which are shown by the maps to have 

I taken place on this historical site, it is curious to 

? observe that the centre point of each building ap- 
) pears to have remained on the same spot. "Ulti- 
b mately I hope to be able to show within a few^ feet 
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maintains its old position, and stands as before where that < 
immediately at the hack of the houses which we bayting h.," 
know fronted upon “The Banck,’’ t.c. Bankside. and slightly 
It is apparent that thi-; Globe Theatre has been standing at 
built on a larger scale than its predecessors. It to the Tham 
stili^ remains an hypaThral building, though a can hardly 
portion is covered by a roof which doubtless pro- Morden anc 
tected the stage. The stage apparently was on the Lane is no 
southern side of the theatre, and its roof no doubt “ Street ” ah 
shaded the eyes of the spectators from the sun’s duced of th 


where that centre spot was situated. The “ Beere 
bayting h.," which has been rebuilt to the south 
and slightly to the east of the Globe, appears to be 
standing at the corner of a road running parallel 
to the Thames in a westward direction. This road 
can hardly be any other than “Made Lane’’ in 
Morden and Lea’s Map, 1682 (Ulus. E). Made 
Lane is^^now Park Street, of which the word 
“ Street ” alone appears in the portion here repro- 
duced of the Ordnance Survey (Ulus. G). The 



Illu?. D.— Fr.uM Wm. F.viiHORNrV *‘F\Af’i DrTiNE\Tiov ni ini: or L"Mjon and Wh^-iMix-ihR iMi ihl: .^rEUui^, 

other road to which the “ Beere ba^tiof^ h.” fronts (Ulus. 1)), that the Glohe Theatre has been con- 
is doubtless the same that Agas and Visscher verted lack again into a ‘‘ beare gaiden/’ and other 
(lilus. A and B) show" with the open ditch cr places of amusement have vanished from that par- 
sewer down its centre, and which I shall presently ticular locality. 

show to be “ Bank End.” In Robert Mcrden and Phil. Lea’s Prospect of 

To complete the history from the maps. It London and Westminster, dated 1G82 (Ulus. E), 
appears from William Faithorne’s map, 1658 there is no sign even of the “ Beare Garden.” 



fllu-. K.— From UoBI. llnuDLN and IMlIt Li V- PliM.^PEL l ..l LoNDuX and WLblMIX-U u. h 
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To determine the position of the Globe Theatre appear in Yisscher's view of London, 1616 
on Bankside, reference has been made to the road (llliis, B), is still standing in Eocque’s map of 
with the open ditch or sewer, shown both in Agas's 1746 (Ulus. F). 

plan of London, 1560-1570 (Ulus. A), and YisscW’s Now that this road in Yisscher’s view of London 
view of London, 1616 (Ulus. B). is known to be Bank End, it becomes an easy 



Jllii-S. rj:n\r ]}m( tu I Pi vx of L‘>mv>v, ITPj. 


InRoc<iue’s plan of London, published in 1716 matter to estimate approximately how far west (d 

(Ulus. F), Bank End stairs leading into the river Bank End stood the Glolje Theatre. It will be 

are shown ; the road in (luestion is therefore Bank seen on Yisscher’s view of London that the Globe 

End, from which Bankside is approached on the Theatre is immediately at the back of the fifth, 

west as at present. The open ditch or sewer has sixth, and seventh houses on Bankside, numlering 

been closed in, but one of the two trees which the houses from Bank End in a westward directioi}. 
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The fifth house appears to have about twice the 
frontage of either the sixth or seventh house. 
Approximately these frontages appear to be ; — 


House No. 1 
2 
S 
4 
o 


88 feet. 
42 „ 
14 „ 
IG „ 
46 „ 


loG 


This shows that the north and south central 
axis of the theatre was about IdG feet west of Bank 
End, Judging from the same map, I estimate that 
the east and west axis of the theatre would be 
about 60 feet south of the fronts of the houses on 
Bankside. 

This estimate that the centre of the theatre is 


about 60 feet south of the fronts of the houses on 
Bankside must be fairly correct. The radius of 
the theatre appears to about 20 feet, and there 
appears to be a space of perhaps 15 feet betw^een 
the theatre and the backs of the houses on Bank- 
side ; the depth of the houses from front to back 
appears to be about 25 feet. This gives a total of 
GO feet between the fronts of the Bankside houses 
and the east and west axis. But this estimated 
distance of 60 feet can be checked by estimating 
the frontage of the houses on the west side of Bank 
End. By examining Visscher’s map it will be 
seen that there are some four or five houses having 
a total frontage of about 100 feet. On the south 
of these houses it may be seen that there is a way 
or lane, running east and w’est, leading from Bank 
End to the theatre, which stands somewhat to the 
north of this ^vay or lane. 

These figures cannot be wrong by more than a 
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very few feet in either direction, and the point of 
intersection of the axes of a circular building must 
determine the centre point of this theatre which 
has a geometrically regular plan. In accordance 
w’itb the foregoing evidence I have plotted the site 
of the Globe Theatre on the Ordnance Survey nup 
of 1891-96 (Illas. G). This is the latest Ordnance 
survey of this locality, and though some of the 
buildings have iieen pulled down, and others 
erected on Bankside, the frontage line of the new 
buildings has not been altered. 

The contemporary authors so constantly refer 
to the theatre as being on Eankside that in all 
probability there must have been an approach to 
the theatre from this roadway. If so it must have 
been through an archway under the Bankside 
houses; but in Visscher’s view (Ulus. B) the 
theatre hides the lower portions of the houses, and 
in conseipience it is impossible to speak with any 
assurance. But if a reference is made to Agas’s 
Plan of London (Ulus. A) it will be seen that in 
the house immediately above the animal emerg- 
ing from tlie he Ige there is an archway giving 
access from “ The Banck ” to “ The Beare bayting ” 
ring. 

Two years ago I carried out some buildings on 
this particular site where the Globe Theatre foi'- 
merly stood, and I came across old foundations, 
and I also found a considerable amount of pottery. 


Some jars are almost perfect, and with the pottery 
I found some green glared tiles with a design in 
high relief. 

My uncle, the late Sir John Evans, the father of 
our Gold Medallist, saw this pottery and the green 
glazed tiles, and he at once said they all belonged 
to the Elizabeth in periol, and I think that no one 
w’as better qualified than he to give an opinion. 

The main point, however, that I wdsh to show' is, 
that from a careful inspection of the maps alone it 
is quite iDSsible to locate definitely the position of 
the Globe Theatre. The maps confirm and check 
each other wdth curious accuracy, and if reliance is 
placed upon them it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than the one I have attempted to 
expound. 

It seems to me that the only possible refutation 
of the conclusion I have drawn would be to chal- 
lenge the accuracy of the maps which are published 
with this article, and it w’ouid be also necessary to 
disprove the accuracy and reliability of others to 
w'hich no reference has been made. 

My thanks are due to the Topographical Society 
for their kind permission in allowingthe reproduc- 
tion of some of the maps, and to the staff of the 
Guildhall Library for having brought under my 
notice the wTitings of contemporary authors 
w'ho have referred to the Globs Theatre on Bank- 
side. 
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MINUTES. T. 

At the First General Afeetin^ (Ordinary) of the Session 
ll’iOO-lO, held Monday. 1st November I'.IOO. at ^^.30 p.m, — 
Present: Mr. Ernest Georc,^e. P) evident, in the Chair; 
63 Fellows (including IS members of the Council), 44 As^o- 
cdatC" (incdudinu 4 members of the Council), o Hon. Asso- 
ciate'^, and numerous visitors, the ]\(iiuues of the Business 
Meetin^^ of the 7th June and the Specdal Meeting of the 
loth AugU'-t were taken a^ read and -igned as correct. 

The Hon. Secretaiy. Henry T. Haic. announced the 
decease of the following membeis : Nathan Solomon 
Joseph [A. IsOo, F. IspO . Fredeih k Hyde Pownall M. 
lSo7. J^\ Henry Stock [d\ issj . Don Jo--e Uriosfe y 

Velada ~ITon. Cnyt, Madrid. Frederick Henry 

Williams “.4. l>'7sh John Woinhain Pentold M. 1^60, 
ISSI . John Archibald Campbell [F. lUOG], William Owen 
hi. ls7J , Ileiu'v Hall hi. I'StU, Jh Isjsh Auguste Choi'jv 
[Hun. Cory. Gold dan id IDOj' 

and Charles FoIIen JXcKim [Han, Con\ M, New York, 
Uoijal (iohl Medalli'^t 11)03 . 

Jlaking '^pecial relerem e to i\f. Auj^uste f'hoi^y and Mr 
Charles F. McKim, Mr. Hare ^aid their names were know 
throughout the prote'^sion in all paitsof the world, and the 
feeling would be shared b\ e\ei\ member of the In-titute 
that the profe-^-^ion had ^ulfered a very gieat loss by the 
death of tlie'.e di'>tinuuished member^. 

The following candidate^ for ineinbeiship, found by the 
Council to be eligible and (pialitlcd according to the 
Chaitci and lUdaw^. were nominated tor election — viz.: 
As I’KLLOWS (4): Henry Ascough Chapman dP'^ociatn 
iSJoj (Leeds): William Cuiti'- Green lAs^ociale 1906 ; 
Arthur Beiii'^on Hubback [Asmx lafc 100.7^ (Selangor. INlalay 
States) ; Fiicharcl Henry Weymouth hl.s‘?(>f isSOh 
As ASSOCIATES (77)^: Peicy I'idswell .Adams ''Fiaha- 
tioner lOOO. Student 1006 i Bournemouth) ; Herbert Cooper 
Anderson [Piabationer isOS, Studi )if lOOo (Heywoo<l, 
Tjuncs.) : William Charle-^ Antclitfe [.S'//eczV// Kxnmina - 
tiaif ; Benjamin A^inceut Bartholomew [Fi uhationey 100.7. 
Sfudcnf vJOij : William Bell Pinbufionei lOOo, Student 
1007 ( Dundee) : Alan Binning Pn>hatinnci Student 

VMi.y ; Henry Hoddington, jun., M.A.O'con iProbatlane} 
100-7, Student lOO^T : Albert Henry Boss "I'nithifioiur 1004. 
Studejit 1007] : Frederick Henry Brazier [Pvobntiaucr 1004, 
Student VMW) (Altrincham): Chri-^topher Bri=;tow ^Ptoha- 
lioner 1004, Student 1005]; Wilfred .fames Brough ^Pio- 
hatunie} 100‘i. Student 1004]; Peter Caiainesky 'P;o6.n 
tKuierPMyd, Student 1005] ( Alanche-ter) ; Herbert Carnelley 
H‘i abatiaue} 1001, Student 1001] ; Charles Denny Caru>- 
WiLon ~Prohafionei 1004, Student 100s ; William DhArcy 
Cathcart Hiobiitianei 1006 , Sfiakut lOos ; Gilbeit Scott 
Cockriil "P) (d) if mnei 1001, Studi nt 10U(h (Great Yar- 
mouth): Hariv Courtfsiay Con-,tantine 'Ptabntlanci 1006. 
Student 1007] ; Vincent Corbet Cook ^Pi’ubatiane} l<s0s, 
Student ( Woherhampton) ; Claude Rus-ell Cortield 

[Pi ob'itheie) 100*2, Student 1005] (Chmingbam) : John 
Ii'')\e Seaton Dahl Hi idathmer 1001, Sfnd.ait 1002' : 
William Francis Dickinson [Piobafi'imr 1002, Student 
1004 : Edwin JamC', Dod \Pi obationer 1001, Student 
lOo.i] (T.ueipooli: Albert Lionel Edward,-. [Pi obittiaiur 
1006, Student 10n7 ; Alfred Hewlett Edwards [Pro- 
butiancr 1001. Student 1007 : Jame- Stiaton F'errier 
[Piubutionei 100.3, Student 10O7_ (Edinburgh) : George 
Edmunds Fit/gei.ild Tiobatiamr 10o7, Student 1006 
(Cape Town, S .V ) : Herbeit Sidney Fleming \P)oba~ 
turner 1004, student 1006 . Cliailes Allied Geen 'Special 
K lamination \ .lames Grieve [Probatuinei lOOf, Student 
YM)hHd‘i<>Uftel June 100^] iTiiverpool) : Reginald Fowler 
Guttevidge [Piohatumcr lOOl, Student 10011 (South- 

* E\( ept uhere otherwise si ite<l all the candidates pabsed 
the (puilityiiig Examination m June last. 


ampton) ; Frederic William Hagel [Probationer 1905, 
Student 3907] ; William Haigh Harral [Probationer 1903, 
Student 1005, Colonial Examination 1908] (Adelaide, S. 
Austialia): David Harvey 'P/obnD’o7i<?r 1903, Student 
(Hull); Roland Hotz -Probationer 1906, Student 1907] 
(Simla, N.W. India); John Weston Jarvis [Probationer 
1900, Student 1001] ; John Mansell Jenkinson [Piobationer 
1890, Student 1005' (ShotUeld): Alfred Romeo La Gerche 
[Colonial K I aniination lOOS] (Melbourne) : William Kaula 
-probationer Student 1907]: Herbert Keuchingtoii 

[Special Exaniination] ; William Henry Imdlow 'iProha- 
tionei 18, so, 1007] (Northamfiton) : Thomas Younger 

Lusk ''Special Examination] (Dunedin, New Zealan<l) : 
Archibald John McLean [Probationer 1004, Student 1907] 
(Montreal): Chailcs Stanbury Madeley [Pi obatianer 1004, 
Student 1006] (Birmingham) ; John Thomas Mair [Special 
Examination (Wellington, N.Z.) ; Francis John McCullum 
Alaxwell {Probationer 1905, Student 1900 (Cape Town, 
Cape Colony) ; Wilfrid Law Mellor [Prcdnitioner 1002, 
Student 10(}1 (iSIanche-terj : Cecil Broadbent Afetcalfe 
-probationer 1002, Student 1005] (Bradford) ; George 
Arthur Mitchell Special E eaminatu^u] : Herbert William 
Mole Jhobationcr 1001, Student 1007 |Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) : Ernest Edmontl Morgan [Prohat lonci 1005, Student 
1908 (Swansea): Henry Seton Morris Special Examina- 
tion ; Einest Scott Fetch [I*robat 'ioner Student 1905] 
(Searlioiough) : Haiold Milburn Pett [Probationer 1002, 
Student 1005' t Brighton) ; Robert Pierce -Probationer 
1004. Student 100 > ; Ernest Marston Powers {Colonial 
E eamination lOOs] (Melbourne) ; William Sydney Purchon 
[Probationer 1005, Student 1007* (Sheffield) ; Sytlney 
Heibert Rainforth [Probationer 180S, Student 1001] (Lin- 
coln) : Charles Holland Rose [Pi obationer Student 
1006 : Hugh Alexander Ross [Probahonei 1004, Student 
1907 : Harold Selwood Sawyer Probationer 1000, Student 

1003] (Kent) ; Henry Edwaid Seccombe "Probationer 

1000, Student 1904] ; Joseph Seddon [Probationei 1906, 
Student 1007] : Henry Percival Shaplaiul [Probationer 
loon, student 11^07] : Cecil Hamilton Simplon [Probationer 

1001. Student 190.7 ; Frederick Radford Smith [Special 
E I aminnfion]: Dongla-^ Willi, im Stewart [I'robationcr 
V.H)2, Student 1\H)7[ : William AVatt Tasker [Pf'ohationer 

1003. Student 1007] (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Albeit Turnbull 
[Fh ohationcr 1004, Student 1006] (Durham) ; Henry Unwin 
[Probationer 1000, Student 1004] (AVigan) : George Vey, jun. 
[Probationer 1007, Student 100-^] : Herbert AA^aller [N^>(V n/7 
E.vaminatioif (Simla, Punjaub') ; Herbert Gordon AA^ailow 

1002, NDn/cnt 1905] ; John Douglas Dickson 
AA'att [Probationer 1002, Student 1006] (Falkirk, N.B.) : 
Geoffrey Hyde AA'illiam-. [Probationer 18')S, Student 1003] 
(AATndsor) : John Bertram AATlls [Piohationer 1002, Student 

1004] (Bristol): Georee Christopher AA'ingrove -Probitionrr 

1004. Student 1006 (Shanghai, China): John Girtiig 
Young [l^robafioncr 1003, Student 1005_ iEdinburgh), As 
HON. ASSOCIATE: Frederick AA'illiam Pomeroy, A.R.A. 

The Se'-ietavy read the names of the candidates who 
had parsed the October Statutory Examinations held by 
the In-.titute under the London Building Act. 

The Pre->ident delivered the Orr.xiNu Aiu-ukss of the 
Session, and at the conclusion theieof invested Dr, Arthur 
•fohn Evans, i’.R.S., with tlie Royal Gold Medal awarded 
him in recognition of the services he has rendered the 
history of architecture by his distinguished work of ex- 
ploration in Crete. 

Di. E^ans ha\ing given the Aleeting a summary, illus- 
trated by l,mtern-slides, of a Paper lie is preparing for the 
Institute on The Palace of Knossos as a Sanctuary and 
the * Miniature FYescoes,” a vote of thanks, moved bv 
Dr. George Macmillan, and seconded by Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A. was passed to the President and to 
Dr. Evans by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 . 4.5 r M. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

The opening meeting of the Session of this 
Society \s’as held on the 13th October, when the 
following Address was delivered by Mr. P. S. 
'W’or thing ton, M.A.Oxon. President : — 

Gentlemen, — To-night you place me in the full 
dignity of the Presidential Chair, and I wish to 
thank you for the honour that you have done me in 
electing me your President. I feel that it is indeed 
a great honour as it is also a great responsibility, 
and it is with a full knowdedge of this responsi- 
bility and of the difficulty of worthily succeeding 
many able Presidents that I say that I will do my 
utmost to further the interests of this Society and 
its members, and spare no time or trouble in the 
conduct of its business. 

We are all critics, and criticism is easier than 
achievement. It is obviously right that w^e should 
be critics, provided that w^e do not stop there, 
because genuine and thoughtful criticism implies 
some sort of standard or ideal ; but one of the 
truest conditions of just criticism is sympathy, and 
it is, I think. Professor Reginald Blomfield who 
says, in effect, that before you can justly criticise a 
building or any work of art you must realise for 
yourself the temperament and limitations of the 
artist. You will none the less place the w^ork in its 
proper niche, but you wdll not necessarily mete out 
blame for failure of full attainment. 

We, as a Society, pay visits to buildings of many 
kinds. We criticise freely among ourselves and 
learn a good deal of what to do and what to avoid. 
Have we possessed ourselves of those faculties 
which Lord Morley in his address to the University 
the other day put in the forefront of the character- 
istics of a true education — the faculty of sifting 
evidence and of knowdng how far circumstances 
limit the application of abstract principles ? 

One has sometimes come away from a building 
feeling uncharitable, and at the same time wonder- 
ing whether judgment has been fair, and what 
particular sort of mess one would have made of it 
oneself, considering obvious conditions and limit- 
ations. Are we ever satisfied ? Do we ever find 
the Ideal ? 

The absolute ideal is a conception so impossible 
to grasp, so elusive of the highest human endeavour, 
receding further the higher we mount, that we can 
only express ourselves in a loose %vay when we 
come to discuss a working philosophy. And there- 
fore w'hen I speak of “ Ideals” instead of “the 
Ideal ” you will understand wffiat I mean. Every 
man must build up his owm ideals, and, for practi- 
cal purposes, we must take life not so much as 
dominated by one fixed and absolute ideal, as by a 
number of ideals which, taken together, form a goal 
towards which the struggle is being made, a goal 
which varies with the mental and moral standpoint 
of the individual, and which alters not only in the 


experience of the individual but of the community. 
The ideal attained to-day is only the jumping-off 
point of to-morrow" as increased knowiedge and 
insight open up fresh goals for wffiich to strive. It 
is finely put that Alberti and Peruzzi wwe men 
“ ever memorable because their intellectual horizon 
lay far away among the great spaces of the ideal.” 
And so it must be with any great artist. He climbs 
on heights that the ordinary man can never reach 
and can hardly realise. All that can be done is to 
follow as near as may be. 

The attitude of the architect is (or should be) 
eminently that of the idealist, and depends upon 
many things — upon accidents of country, sur- 
roundings, birth, education, association, and upon 
the use to wffiich his character and breadth of out- 
Irok enable him to put his natural gifts. To 
maintain ideals is not alw^ays easy in practice, and 
it is essential to distinguish principles and ideals 
from mere matters of personal preference and from 
mere catchwords of fashion. 

If you asked me to name the most important 
function of a Society like ours, I should say that 
it was to raise the ideals of the profession to higher 
levels year by year — ideals of art, of professional 
practice, of sympathy and common help. I believe 
that the Mills bequest has had, and will have, a 
most important effect in this way, and that meet- 
ing and discussion on all these subjects in these 
rooms is invaluable, and to be prized and used by 
every member of the Society as largely as possible. 
“Work of each for weal of all” is an excellent 
motto. 

The very fact that you have a Council and a 
large number of Committees constantly giving 
their time and w’ork — and the demand on both 
grows greater every year — is evidence of the fact 
that, at any rate, a considerable number are willing 
to further the ends of the Society. A good deal of 
this work is of a difficult and delicate nature. Take, 
for instance, that connected with competitions. 
Now, I do not defend the competitive system. For 
the most part it seems bad and wasteful. I do not 
think that it is advantageous to the public, and in 
nine cases out of ten it is clearly degrading to 
architecture, for the best architecture has seldom a 
look-in in a competition. On the other hand, if 
architects can persuade themselves that the result 
justifies the devotion of brains, money, and time, 
they wdll of course continue to compete, and the 
only thing to do is to see that the conditions under 
which competitions are held are fair to all con- 
cerned, that the promoters get the best result, and 
that architects are not exploited. I have competed 
often enough, won sometimes and lost often. I 
know that it is only a considerable success that 
justifies the w'aste of losses, and believe, too, that 
most winning designs w^ould have been better if 
w^orked out in consultation rather than in com- 
petition. 

Though, occasionally, we find that w^ant of intel- 

F 
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ligence and fairness characterises the action of 
promoters, the preparation of bad conditions is 
generally due to want of knowledge, and in the 
majority of cases, when attention has been drawn 
by the Competitions Committee to defective or un- 
reasonable conditions of competition, the promoters 
have accepted help from the Committee as cour- 
teously and readily as it was offered ; and as one set 
of conditions is often taken from another (where an 
assessor has not been appointed, as he should be, 
before the conditions are drawn up), progress has, I 
believe, been made in this respect in the district in 
which w^e represent the Royal Institute. If con- 
ditions are unfair or unreasonable, I believe that 
members will gladly abide by the decision of the 
Committee. Our Committee has been in commu- 
nication with that of the Liverpool Society with a 
view to drawing up a model set of conditions which 
may be of advantage to promoters and competitors 
alike, for it seems obvious that mutual confidence 
between promoters and competitors is the first 
essential to the success of a competition. 

But a fairly regulated competition of brains, bad 
though I think that is, is as light to darkness 
compared with competition in terms of which we 
occasionally hear. Such competitions this Society 
steadily sets its face against, and you wull probably 
agree with me that the following extract from the 
Manchester Guardian, w^hich I take the liberty of 
quoting in full, puts the point forcibly and clearly. 
Substitute “architect for “ teacher,’* and “archi- 
tecture” for “education,” and nothing further 
need be said, except to point out that if an Edu- 
cation Authority, or anyone else, institute scales of 
their own which are considered unfair and unpro- 
fessional, they are limiting ability in their com- 
petitions and damaging their cause as much as if 
they w’ere offering improper remuneration to their 
teachers. 


“ Advertisement for Teachers. 

“ In this week’s Athenceum the Cambridgeshire Educa- 
tion Committee adverti^'es two vacant masterships in a 
secondary school under its control. The advertisement, 
otherwise quite normal, has one feature which we trust, 
for the credit of English secondary education, is uniques 
No salary is announced, but applicants are asked to state 
the salary required. The inevitable inference from this is 
that the Education Committee has not fixed upon a salary 
which it thinks adequate for the work, but is practically 
inviting applicants to compete against one another in a 
kind of Dutch auction. To such a course there are very 
weighty educational objections. When the salary is not 
fixed, the standard of etliciency is not fixed; for the first 
effect of fixing a salary in educational as in other work is 
to indicate roughly the manner of man who is wanted and 
for whom it is worth while to apply. Setting applicants 
competing against one another, not on the bu'^Is of their 
technical qualification, but on the basi^ of their willing- 
ness to take the job on at the lowest rate, suggests that 
the Cambridgeshire Education Committee has a much 
greater respect for w’hat it no doubt calls ‘ economy ’ than 
for the efficient conduct of its schools. Can it expect men 
with the equipment of knowledge and skill and zeal, so 
necessary for good teaching w'ork, to enter into a competi- 


tion which is an insult to any good craftsman’s pride ? Of 
course the Cambridgeshire Education Committee did not 
mean to insult anybody, but, nevertheless, it has treated 
the teaching profession as no builder w'ould dare to treat 
a bricklayer. This kind, of heedlessnfss points to a lack of 
reverence for education, which is the secret of the lament- 
able condition of the English school system.” 


The question of competitions is one of the many 
in which a Society like ours can bring infiiience to 
bear. 

Personal intercourse is a strong bond, and it has 
always been a tradition of this Society that in cases 
of difficulty or doubt the advice of one member w^as 
at the disposal of another. One is indebted one- 
self for many a conversation which has cleared up 
a difficulty, and the more experienced members of 
the Society are, I am sure, always ready to place their 
help at the disposal of the less experienced, and the 
more intimate intercourse between members since 
the bequest of Mr. Mills enabled us to have rooms 
of our own has made this mutual help all the easier. 
I was reminded the other day of the kindly assist- 
ance that Mr. John Holden was always ready to 
give. He was ready with sound advice for anyone 
who sought it, and I doubt if anyone was ever more 
honoured in this way than our late President. For 
Bacon says that “ the greatest trust between man 
and man is the trust of giving counsel.” 

The library again will, I hope, become increas- 
ingly useful, and we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Sellers for having designed us a delightful range 
of book-shelves in which the books are now re- 
arranged and easy of access. The Society ought 
to spend more on books, and I wish we could "see 
the library endowed with a regular income for the 
purchase of IBooks as chances arise. 

Thus mutual help to promote the welfare of our 
Society, and the honour and efficiency of the 
profession, is one of the ideals that I should like to 
remind you of. 

Can we architects say that, on the whole, we 
have, for the last century, had any common ideals, 
I will not say as t ) design, but as to the principles 
of architecture ? If not, where does the blame lie, 
and are we in a better or worse respect in this 
matter than other countries ? AYe might concede 
that France and America are ahead of us— certainly 
in monumental works of civic architecture. With 
other countries I do not think that we need fear 
comparison on the whole, while in domestic and 
ecclesiastical buildings perhaps we lead. 

It is instructive to hear what people have to say 
about themselves, and I translate from a French 
criticwritingintheN/;zefec?z?^/zCca^zir2/- He says-— 

“ Our modern architecture is hideous and absurd. 
To see the sad proof of this one has only to wander 
through the streets of Paris and summon courac^e 
to examine the more recent buildin^^s. Oueflp 
horreur ! ^ 


y... remain, .uouest though they be 

and impaired by time and restorations, they retain 
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a kindly look, an air of good taste, and reasoned and 
charming simplicity. Fewer and fewer are left. Our 
architects are in a hurry to destroy them all, I 
quite understand why— they hate these witnesses 
of the cultured past. 

‘‘ Only look at the fa9ades that are built to-day. 
They are horrible, and the essence of unreason. 
Ornament devoid of delicacy and real elegance is 
plastered on a frame which is no frame, mere mass, 
eccentric without humour.” 

The French hyperbole does not translate well, 
and in English may produce an exaggerated impres- 
sion, and I do not think that the accusation is a true 
one. There is much fine contemporary work in Paris, 
and, even where parts of buildings are more like a 
rat-eaten cheese than masonry, there is often in them 
a certain distinction and the evidences of past tra- 
dition. In France they have never lost their tra- 
dition with its educative influences, and there is that 
hard, firm, architectural feeling for the designing 
of masonry that we see in work of the Italian Re- 
naissance. In England our irreparable loss has been 
the breaking with our great tradition. Since we let 
it slip from our grasp English architects have been 
at the mercy of enthusiasms and fashions ; one 
experiment in style has succeeded another, and the 
uncompromising and reasoned principles of all great 
architecture have been neglected for more pictu- 
resque and amiable qualities, and, while in the pro- 
cess we have created a large number of examples 
with essential character, we have lost power over 
the more important and monumental work, a power, 
however, w^hich I ])elieve we are now regaining. 

The Y enerable Bede tells us of the c( nversion 
of King Edwin to Christianity ; how he held a 
council at w^hich Coifi, the chief priest, addressed 
the king : “ The religion which we have hitherto 
professed has, as far as I can learn, no virtue in 
it. For” — and note the reasoning — ‘‘none of 
your people has applied himself more diligently to 
the worship of the gods than I, and yet there are 
many w^ho receive greater favours from you and 
are more preferred than I.” On these grounds he 
recommended a change of religion just to see if 
he couldn’t do better for himself under a new 
than under the old regime, and I don’t know that 
architects have had any better reasons for many 
of their experiments in style. 

Is the time yet past when a sketching expedi- 
tion will determine these experiments fcr a time, 
just as a second tour will give another bias, or 
when we shuffle from one Shibboleth to another, and 
cover our Gothic wolf-hide with a Renaissance sheep- 
skin that we may the more easily catch an unwary 
assessor ? And if this is true, is it not due to 
want of that balance which a true architectural 
education gives, and to the competitive system, 
with its resulting struggle to do something 
individual, something that is supposed to be 
different from, or better than, anything done before? 

The only justification for departure from the 


canons of known great and good architecture is 
the condition of success, of succeeding in doing 
something better and greater. This presupposes 
genius of the highest order, but for the ordinary 
man education is the only safeguard. And may 
we not congratulate ourselves that we have already 
realised, just as it is being slowly realised in 
national life, that education is the one foundation 
upon which to build ? 

The education of an architect is a long one, 
and the ordinary pupilage in an office must be 
supplemented by a great deal of personal W'ork 
entirely outside its routine. That work may be 
left to personal enthusiasm and luck, or it may 
be properly directed in an architectural school, or 
supplemented by partial education at technical 
schools, or lectures, or art classes. But some 
means of education are now usually within the 
reach of most students, at any rate of those living 
in centres of populaticn, where a very large pro- 
portion of the architectural W’ork of the country is 
carried on, and where men can meet together, and 
enthusiasms will find vent, and mind react upon 
mind. 

But, whether education is self or school acquired, 
its real quality must be the same in any case, and 
it is on this real quality that I would insist, 
rather than on the false ideal which measures 
education by the amount of technical information 
amassed. The training of the mind to use that 
information is the real test of education, and to 
quote Lord Morley again — for I do not think that 
we can hear it too often— “ the power acquired of 
sifting evidence, and of judging how far circum- 
stances limit the application of abstract principles, 
and how far circumstances transform principles, 
excellent in certain respects and certain places, 
into irrelevant catchwords.” Those w’ords seem to 
me particularly applicable to us as a profession. 

A writer in the Qiicirterhj Bevieic says, speaking 
of another subject than architecture: “First, as 
children or barbarians, we are formalists and 
traditionalists ; later comes personal experience ; 
finally reflection on experience and tradition, and 
their rational combination and justification.” Is 
not this equally true of our own art ? And does 
not the “rational combination and justification of 
tradition and personal experience ” express very 
accurately the end of all education and practice 
in architecture? 

This mental, intellectual, and understanding 
element is of much more importance than excel- 
lence of technique. A great mind or a mind 
greatly trained may not be associated wdth great 
craftsmanship. One often feels that this is true, 
for instance, in Romanesque work or early Gothic, 
cr Renaissance. The actual acme of a style is 
almost invariably the work of mind rather than 
hand, “ a tendency towards the impression of an 
order, a sanity, a proportion in all work, wffiich 
shall reflect the inward order of human reason.** 
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Walter Pater says in speaking of the Eginetan 
Marbles : — For as art which has passed its prime 
has sometimes the charm of an absolute refinement 
in taste and workmanship, so immature art also 
has its own attractiveness in the naivete, the fresh- 
ness of spirit, which finds power and interest in 
simple motives of feeling, and in the freshness of 
hand, which has a sense of enjoyment in mechanical 
processes still performed unmechanically in the 
spending of care and intelligence on every touch.” 
There is something, too, of the same feeling when 
Browning makes Andrea del Sarto exclaim : 

That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak : its soul is right, 

He means right — that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm ! and I could alter it : 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch — 

Out of me, out of me I 

So technical excellence is not all. Knowledge 
is not all. The important thing is the mind that 
directs them, and those who have no genius must 
patiently seek the power to direct, and noble 
methods of thought are only the quality of those 
who have made for themselves a very wide and true 
education ; for we are not talking cant when we say 
to ourselves that the practice of architecture in its 
highest form — and it is no use talking of anything 
else — exacts the richest combination of power and 
knowledge. And if so, we come back to the propo- 
sition that education is not technical cramming, but 
that liberal training which gives the widest under- 
standing and the largest grasp. 

Great strides have been made of late years in 
opportunities for architectural training, but the stu- 
dent must still seek the wider education of which 
I speak for himself, and it rests with him. Uni- 
versities are one after another opening architectural 
schools, and I cannot but help hoping that at some 
time in the future a university training will be not 
only available for but obligatory on every architect. 
In the meantime we accept gratefully what we con 
get, and it is the part of this Society to advance the 
cause of education in every possible way. It is an 
ideal that we should set before ourselves : the more 
we get, the more we shall want, and we can help one 
another by reading and talking, and stimulating 
enthusiasm. It is no use telling me that I am 
talking on a plane that is inapplicable to the work 
that most of us have to do. I do not believe you 
even if you cite purely commercial work. \\^e have 
abundant evidence that work of any class that you 
like to name may be done well or badly, in an edu- 
cated or uneducated, an architectural or an unarchi- 
tectural manner. I do not say that your type can 
be that of the Strozzi or the Farnese. It "will be 
a type suited to modern requirements and domestic 
conditions, but it need not be bad, ignorant, or un- 
architectural. 

^ We may none of us ever build a cathedral or a 
city hall, but there is no reason why we should 


deliberately train our minds to build cottages. 
Studies from old buildings are not or should not be 
made that they may be produced from a drawer and 
transferred to paper as occasion demands, but that 
the results of study, always stored in the back 
of the mind, may insensibly influence the designer 
and impress a character on his work, based on the 
principles that he has gained by observation. 

While principles are the common heritage of all 
great art in all times and all countries, particular 
methods of thought and expression have always 
obtained locally, and must necessarily do so 
until religion, character, and education are merged 
in one great common civilisation, and we have a 
larger share of sun, and Italy of rain. It was 
disregard of this that did so much injury to English 
architecture in the latter half of the last century. 
The world is becoming more and more cosmopoli- 
tan, and its treasures lie open to us through travel 
or books; but, after all, a nation must have lost its 
true instinct for art if it allows itself to be carried 
away, as it was by even so wise a teacher as Euskin, 
into sketchbook architecture, and have lost its 
virility if it surrenders its conscience to the keeping 
of an alien culture, unless, on the top, it can build 
up a really national art. 


ine DuiiQing-up ot styles essentially local, though 
based upon generally pre^ ailing ideas, forms indeed 
a great part of the history of architecture, and is 
nowhere more fully illustrated than in our own 
corner of the world ; and to realise that modern world 
politics and world culture have not changed the 
conditions, we have only to go to America for an 
instance of what we spoke of before as the “ rational 
combination and justification of tradition and per- 
s jnal experience. America went to Paris for her 
training, and on the basis of tradition and broad 
scholarly education she has already erected the 
supeisti ucture of a fine national architecture. 

^ One of the most notable additions to our libraries 
within the last two years is a book addressed to 
students, the influence of which has already been 
great. That we find in its author a strong advocate 
for broad and scholarly work is onlv another way 
of saying that his book is a plea fo^ broader and 
more scholarly minds, for a broadening of the basis 
of education, for the recognition of fixed principles 
for the creation of more spacious times and of farther 
ideals. I have sometimes thought that I heard 
signs of “grand manner” degenerating into an 
irrelevant catchword.” The Mistress Art is a 
series of lectures to students, advice to them as to 
methods of study, and an appeal to an ideal of 
reason, scholarship, and imagination, and to the 
highest instincts of the architect. But we must also 
remember that breadth and scholarship of treat- 
ment IS not necessarily confined to work of a par- 

fied cottap IS disproportionate and absurd, bSthe 
tenth part of that amount, conversely, will not admit 
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of much grand manner. Distinction and breadth 
and beauty of simple detail, however, it will admit 
of, and the majority of us must not lose touch with 
the necessities of everyday life. 

Now with regard to the practical opportunities 
of education, especially with regard to our own case. 

The importance of the subject has been recognised 
by the Universities of Cambridge, London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, all of which 
have architectural schools. In addition, Liverpool 
now has made an important departure in its School 
of Town Planning and Civic Design, and the Archi- 
tectural Association have an excellent curriculum. 
The Institute has not been idle, and has taken a lead 
in organisation and co-ordination ; but from the 
nature of its composition, and the fact that it is an 
examining and not a teaching body, it does not 
come into close touch with its students. In smaller 
Societies like our own, the position is less august 
but more human, and we do come into closer rela- 
tionship, so that we should be able to advise and help 
our students, though, owing to excellent opportuni- 
ties afforded by the University and the Municipality, 
we have not the same incentive to do actual teaching 
as have some other provincial Societies whose keen- 
ness in the matter of education is great. But any- 
thing that we as a Society can do to forward the work 
of the Manchester School of Architecture should be 
— and I think that I may sa.y shall be — done. There 
must be many pupils in offices in our district who 
ought, if possible, to be taking degrees at the Uni- 
versity, and it is to be hoped that both parents and 
masters will recognise this, and that members of 
this Society and pupils will make enquiries and 
consider the practicability of the combination of a 
University course with pupilage in an office, which 
is of necessity indispensable. 

The University does not stand still. This year 
new buildings have made more class and tutorial 
work possible, and it is the combination of the tutor 
with the lecturer that seems to me to be the basis 
of sound teaching in bringing to bear that element 
of personal interest and relationship in which the 
lecture room is inevitably wanting. The new 
syllabus of the school shows how well it is now 
organised, not only for a University training, 
but for the help of those for whom a degree 
course is out of the question. One thing 
remains to be done, if not by the University 
itself, then by some sympathiser from outside : I 
mean the endowment of an annual scholarship 
or scholarships which shall ensure to one or, if 
possible, more students a sufficiently long time in 
Italy or elsewhere to study at first hand the build- 
ings which they know as examples in the schools. 
Such an endowment would not only be in itself a 
great advantage, but would naturally add attraction 
to the school. 

Well, then, in this matter we have another ideal 
to keep before us — the ideal of broad and thorough 
education — and it almost seems a corollary that 


nobody without a sufficient education should be 
allowed to exercise his talents on bricks and mortar. 
I can see no substantial benefit to the architectural 
profession in registration ^er se, I can see a great 
benefit, not only to the profession, but also to the 
country in a really adequate pledge of competency 
from the man who is to follow a complex and 
difficult calling. 

You will remember the reply of the Pope to those 
who sought to punish Benvenuto Cellini for an 
outrageous murder in the streets of Eome : “ I must 
inform you that men like Benvenuto . . . are 
not bound by the laws.” So it is argued to-day; 
you cannot ask a genius to sit down to an exami- 
nation, much less to sit dowm to a viva ; he is not 
bound by the ordinary rules. I doubt if any man 
with the brains to do great work and to carry on 
an architectural practice could fail to pass an ex- 
amination ; I doubt if any of the great masters of 
the past could not have done it with the greatest 
ease. Genius might say, “I won’t be bothered.” 
It might say ‘‘ 1 defy you to test art by examina- 
tion.” The first answer should be inadmissible, 
and in the second we will entirely agree ; I think 
that we shall say that we will not attempt it, 
and that all that we can do is to see that the average 
man whom the Institute would admit to practise 
has been trained as an architect, and not, possibly, 
as a jerry builder, and thank the gods if they send 
us an artist. 

Moreover, it is quite conceivable that examina- 
tions should not necessarily be the entire test, or 
uiider some circumstances the test at all. Work 
done in the quiet of the schools might well count 
for something, and many modifications of the 
present examination system might be made so as 
to ensure a truer test of education than that of 
cramming and ill-digested information. 

It is no part of my purpose to suggest ideals in 
design or to enter upon a criticism of modern street 
architecture, but I think that we must confess that 
in no country in the world are the streets of great 
towns so dull and wanting in dignity of planning 
and design as they are in this country. The sub- 
ject of civic design has only just begun to be con- 
sidered here — very late in the day — and it is likely 
to be as important from the architect’s point of 
view as it is vital from that of the community. In 
the study of this subject a Society like ours should 
take a leading and educating part, and we, hke the 
Eoyal Institute, have our Town Planning Com- 
mittee, which has already done a considerable 
amount of work, and is preparing to do more 
in spite of the present uncertainty with regard to 
the Town Planning Bill. 

We may take it that, if our great irdustrial com- 
munities are to live the lives which human nature 
demands, existing arrangements will need to be 
bettered and very serious and weighty considera- 
tion given to future developments. Apart from 
absolute necessity, from the standpoint of national 
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health in large centres of population, ^hy should 
building estates and extensions toto-wns be charac- 
terised by ^vant of thought and haphazard dulness, 
which is bound to degenerate still further into the 
sluindom of the future ? 

If there is one district in the world in which this 
subject needs taking up, it is in that surrcunding 
the city of which we are most of us citizens, and 
citizens who should be possessed of special know- 
ledge. Manchester is the metropolis of a district 
with an enormous population. Eealise to yourselves 
its relationship towards the towns that ring it round, 
and you cannot fail to realise also the inagnitude of 
the problem that presents itself. Manchester itself 
is ugly ; its smaller neighbours have more concen- 
trated ugliness and squalor. Year by year the in- 
tervening spaces are closing up without any regard 
to the ultimate end. The development is taking 
place under by-laws which, so far as they go, ensure 
a certain sanitary standard in the individual house, 
but there is no power to enforce any regard to the 
health and convenience of the population as a w hole, 
or permit possibilities of — I will not say artistic, 
but reasonably attractive surroundings. And it 
seems almost inevitable that unless the various 
authorities take some sort of action within their 
own boundaries, and in co-operation with their 
neighbours, the wHole of South Lancashire and 
parts of North Cheshire must in time become 
one enormous towm without proper lungs, with 
enfeebled brain and pulse, overgrowm, unwieldy, of 
unspeakable dulness. You can see it going on 
under your own eyes. 

How^ is this difficulty to be mot, and how^ can 
architects help? I see no wny except meeting it 
fairly and squarely, while fully realising the magni- 
tude of the task, just as it has been met in other 
countries ; and although we are w^ell acquainted with 
the methods adopted in Continental or American 
towns, you may be interested to hear shortly some 
of the impressions made on me during a visit to 
some towns in France and Germany. 

Now' the architect is naturally more interested 
in the fine and monumental lay-out of a town, in 
that, for instance, of w'hich the Place de la Concorde 
is the centre, or of the Place Stanislaus at Nancy, 
than in smaller ([uestions of housing. Such things 
are monumental and app>eal as a question of study 
to the bigger ambitions of his life. Put just as an 
education in architecture should be on broad lines, 
so should that of the tow'n jdanner be ; and though 
he studies these monuments with enthusiasm, he 
W'ill be eager to adapt himself to the lines of his 
more probable occupation, and, w'hile levels and 
gradients are mostly questions of engineering, the 
architect trained to see opportunities and to exercise 
his imagination will be an invaluable if not indis- 
pensable ally in securing that amenity wffiich every 
towm may demand. The tow'n plans in Germany 
are almost aiw^ays prepared by or submitted to 
architects who are authorities on the subject, 


and if not by an architect alone, by architect 
and engineer in consultation. It has been 
realised that incdern opportunities are not often 
those W'hich were oti'ered to Haussmann or Here, 
but nevertheless the results achieved are ex- 
tremely good. Difficult problems, such as that 
of Stuttgart, are admirably met, and lessons have 
been learnt from failure. The planning in some 
towns w'as done on too generous a scale, where 
the w'idth of the street and size of the open spaces 
raised the price of land to such a height that great 
barrack buildings were the result, as, for instance, 
in Berlin. 

The architect must make up his mind there- 
fore to study the pi'actical problems of traffic, of 
population to area, of access of sun and air, and 
all the other considerations that affect a tow'n 
plan ; and though he must, if he wishes to deal 
with large schemes, as opportunity arises, have 
trained his imagination to the picturing of great 
spaces and vistas, and their setting w'ith buildings, 
trees and statues, his ability should also be at the 
disposal of municipalities or housing reformers 
in their more practical schemes for development. 
And I believe that his help may be very real, 
and that Societies like ours, through their Council 
or Tow'n Planning Committee, may very properly 
claim to be heard in consultation W'hen any question 
of town planning is raised, and do much in the 
formation of public opinion on the subject. 

The visit of W'hich I spoke just now' w'as alto- 
gether of great interest, and ow'ing to the auspices 
under w'hich I travelled I w'as able to see the w'ork- 
ing of their system in Germany in a W'ay which 
w ould he difficult for the individual traveller, and to 
enjoy the extreme courtesy and hospitality of the 
municipalities that we visited. I do not propose to 
give you any account of it all, but rather to describe 
to you briefly the method of development in one 
towm, and, as a preliminary, to remark that it W'as 
method rather than performance with w'hich I, 
personally, w'ns impressed. 

A tow'n plan is the rule in Germany. A plan of 
tow'll extension, and often a large model, is pre- 
pared showing the roads, open spaces, and general 
arrangements sufficient to carry over, say," thirty 
years. Most towms hold land, some do not, but in 
either case a definite land policy is adopted and 
carried through over a period of years. This is 
possible ow'ing to the continuity of municipal 
government, at the head of w'hich is the Ohcr- 
hiictfjenneistcr, a permanent official, combining 
approximately the offices of our mayor and town 
clerk. I understand that in some towns he is 
appointed^ for a probationary term of three years, 
and that if this is successful his appointment is 
confirmed for life. But in some cases this is not 
so, and the tenn is shorter. In any case a policy 
once adopted is final, and its success in many cases 
is remarkable. 

The building policy is to my mind not always 
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so admirable, and I think that we need not fear com- 
parison either as to design or cost. Accurate figures 
are difficult to get at, and one never can be sure 
that a comparison is quite fair ; but when we worked 
out the cost of artisans' houses built by one muni- 
cipality it seemed to be about Sd. per cubic foot. 
I do not think either that there is anything very 
wonderful about this town planning, beyond its 
extreme thoroughness. Much of it is, of course, 
experimental, but it seemed to me that with a com- 
petent architect and engineer equally good results 
might be obtained here. At Stuttgart, the town 
plan of which some here may know, the difficulties 
of the plan were really its opportunities ; and while 
the hilly sites have been dealt with in a very com- 
petent and common-sense way, there seemed — so far 
as I could judge from the plan itself and from a 
drive over a large part of it in execution— to be no 
superfluity of genius or imagination. 

But perhaps the mcst interesting insight that 
one got into the inner working of town planning 
was at the picturesque town of Ulin,on the Danube, 
a town famous throughout Germany for the pro- 
gressiveness of its town planning and land policy 
under its Oberbuergermeister Otto von Wagner. 
We studied the town plan, and drove all over the 
ground and saw the buildings, and learned how the 
policy of the municipality was to own land, build 
houses, and sell them with the right of repurchase 
and conditions preventing sale for speculation pur- 
poses. In five years they have made a profit of 
A250,000 in buying and leasing. They bought 
from the Government the fortifications which 
hemmed them in, and have sold a considerable part 
for double the price paid, and have filled in the moat, 
where they are making roads and gardens, and 
retained the belt of wood that, for defensive 
purposes, enclosed them. Outside these lines the 
town plan has been formed. Inside they treat their 
town with keen conserwatism, and any necessary 
alteration is most carefully studied. 

By the invitation of the City Architect we went 
to his office at the Rathhaus. Here were hung 
prints and drawings showing old buildings in the 
town at various dates : illustrations, for instance, 
of the Rathhaus, from which it had been restored ; 
there were pictures of buildings that had been 
necessarily removed, oils or water colours of 
considerable merit, but most interesting of all 
were a series of studies for a new bridge across 
the Danube and the lay-out and buildings that 
were to form the entrance to New Ulm, the 
suburb on the opposite bank of the river. There 
were many trial plans, elevations and sections, 
and a large number of delightful perspective 
studies of the bridge and buildings, carefully 
drawn first in pencil on brown paper and then 
effectively completed in charcoal with white 
lights showing the ^entrance to the suburb, with 
buildings nearer or further apart, higher or lower 
with varying skylines, or with arcades along the river 


front. Then, again, there were buildings with the 
lower story treated as an open arcade, and in one 
the stj^eets bifurcated from the place ” beyond the 
bridge ; in another the line of the bridge was carried 
on with a straight street, and so on. I cannot 
remember all the variations and details, but what 
impressed itself on my mind was the immense 
care and thought that was taken before any move 
was made, and that this should all be done in an 
office at the Town Hall. Under such conditions 
town planning should be a success. 

A story heard at Ulm sounded almost incredible 
to one hailing from this part of the globe, but the 
evidence was circumstantial enough, and I saw the 
house in question, whose owner in his architectural 
eff )rt3 had outraged the taste of his fellow towns- 
men and their pride in their city. It was explained 
to him that it would not do, and that, in particular, 
a new roof and certain other small matters would 
be the least that could be expected of a respectable 
citizen. The municij)ality offered him ^150 
towards his expenses, and the pressure of public 
opinion was such that, with this small help, he 
remodelled his house, and now, if not a great work, 
it takes its place more or less modestly among its 
picturesque surroundings on the wall overlooking 
the Danube. 

Tree -planted streets are regarded as essential 
on the Continent, and even if, unfortunately, we 
have not the same necessity for their shade in this 
country, that is no reason why we should not avail 
ourselves of the colour and refreshment that they 
offer. Main tree -planted avenues should be essen- 
tial. Might we not make a small beginning ? There 
are trees which would grow better in Whitworth 
Park than many that are planted there, and with 
bettei* effect. If in Whitworth Park, why not at 
All Saints and in other parts of Oxford Road ? And 
if there why not in Albert Square, or round St. 
Anne’s, or the Cathedral ? I can imagine a fine effect 
of pollard plane trees round a monumental building 
on the Infirmary site. 

Our Corporation have been most careful in re- 
taining and protecting trees where roads have been 
widened, and where the roadmaker would have found 
it better to his taste to clear them away. For this 
we are grateful. Will not they plant and try what 
may be done ? 

In dealing with these great and pressing problems 
of town planning the Germans have, more than any 
other nation, undoubtedly set themselves a very 
high ideal of civic duty and responsibility, and if 
there is something lacking on the a'^sthetic side, 
competency and thoroughness exhibit themselves 
everywhere. Economic and social problems are 
not comi^arable there and here, and in reality oiir 
task is a much heavier one than theirs ; but we, on 
our part, may do something by realising the re- 
sp )nsibilifcy of our generation and by applying our 
brains to a problem that, somehow or another, 
must be solv^. 
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The M.S.A. Kalendax. 

The Manchester Societ\’’s Kalcndar for 1909-10, 
just issued, reflects the Society’s numerous and steadily 
increasing activities. Annexed to the Council’s Annual 
Report are the Reports of the various Comiuittees — 
Education in Architecture, Library, Competitions, 
Practice, House, Students’, Town Planning Bill, and 
Summer Visits. The aggi-egate membership at the 
last count was 265, an increase of eight on the year. 
Generally the review* of the year’s work is very satis- 
factory, The Students’ Committee, however, express 
disappointment that so few* students avail themselves 
of the advantages the Society offers, and regrets 
are also expressed that there should be so little compe- 
tition for the Society’s prizes. The Town Planning 
Committee, of w*hich Mr. Paul Ogden [F.] is Chairman, 
has collected information on its subject from various 
sources at home and abroad, and has been engaged 
upon a suggestive plan for dealing with the develop- 
ment of a portion of the Manchester suburban areas. 
The Council has given serious consideration to the 
action of members of the Society who submit designs 
in architectural competitions when the conditions of 
such competitions have been disapproved by the 
Council ; and on the instructions of the General Body 
the following By-law has been passed : viz. “ A member 
shall be considered to have failed in the observance of 
a lawTul regulation of the Society, or of a lawful regula- 
tion, by-law, or order of the Council, within the mean- 
ing of Article 61 of the Articles of Association, and 
shall be liable to the penalties therein stated, if he 
shall submit, either directly or indirectly, a design in 
any architectural competition the conditions of which 
are unsatisfactory to the Council and of which notice 
has been given to the members by the Secretary.’’ 
The Council’s protest against designs for new* schools 
being prepared by officials in the drawing office of the 
Manchester Education Committee has already been 
noted here, and their letter of remonstrance w ill be 
found in the last volume of the Journal, p. 4J6. The 
Society’s arrangements for the new Session include 
the followdng : — Oct. 27. Paper by Mr. Roger Oldham, 
“ Thoughts on a Holiday ” ; Nov. 10, “ Practical and 
Theoretical Training,’’ by Mr. R. W. Schultz ; Nov. 24, 
“ Ancient Lights,” by Mr. P. M. Oliver, B.A. ; Dec. 8, 
“ V^orkmanship,” by Mr. Henry Mdlson ; Jan. 12, 
“Concrete and Concrete Tests,” by Mr. A. E. Cor- 
bett Ll.l; Jan. 26, “Truro,” by Professor S. H. Capper. 
M.A. [A.] ; Feb. 9, “ Town Planning,” by Professor 
S. D. Adshcad [F.] ; Feb. 23. “ Draughtsmanship," by 
Mr. Paul V’atcrhouse, M.A. [F.] ; March 9, Discussion 
of Students’ Drawings; March 16, “English Castle- 
Building,” by Mr. J. T. Halliday [A.^. 

Northern Architectural Association. 

The following are the arrangements for the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Association this Session : — Nov. 10, 
Opening Address by ^Mr. G. T. Brown [FJ. Fresident ; 
Dec. 8, Paper by Mr. John AV. Simpson \F.] ; Jan. 12, 
Paper by Mr. Frank W. Rich [E.] ; Eeh. 1, Paper by 
Mr. George Hubbard. E.S.A. [F.] ; March 2, Paper by 
Mr. Joseph Oswald [F/ ; March 16, Annual Meeting. 
— Students’ Meetings: Nov. 17, Paper by Mr. J. G. 
Smith on “Portland Cement ^Manufacture and Te^^t- 
ing ” ; Dec. 15, Paper by Mr. E. Stevens on “ Renaissance 
Architecture " ; Jan. 19, Paper by Mr. S. Ash on “A 
Holiday in Belgium ” ; Feb, 16, Notes by Mr. W, 
Milburn, jiin,, on “Continental Hospitals.” 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

Mr. Alcide Chausse, Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, sends an account of 
the proceedings at the Second General Ainnal Assembly 
of that body held at Toronto on the 5th and 6th of last 
month. The convention w*as representative of the 
strongest interests of the profession throughout the 
country, and the important aims of the Association 
and the good w*ork it is doing in regard to the eleva- 
tion of the architect's status received a very gratify- 
ing and encouraging impetus. The session w as given 
over almost entirely to the discussion of the high 
purposes which were had in view* in the formation 
of the Institute. The proposed federation of the 
various architectural bodies w'as considered, and the 
following resolutions passed : — 1. The conference re- 
cognises the necessity of theRo^ul Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada as a representative Canadian body ; 
2. The Royal Institute is of opinion that the architects 
of each province should be organised in a Provincial 
Association, and that in the provinces where there is 
no Provincial Association the members of the Ro\al 
Institute in such provinces be urged to take steps 
towards the formation of such an Association ; 3. That 
candidates for election to the Royal Institute, if living 
in a province where there is a Provincial Association 
of Architects, should, before being admitted to the 
Royal Institute, become members of the Provincial 
Association. 

In a discussion upon the possibility of a national 
status for architects, Mr. H. B. Gordon, of Toronto, 
pointed out that w^hile waiting for such status to bo 
recognised and established by law there was a held of 
activity along voluntary lines— (1) seeking to secure 
from all the architects of Canada an adherence to a 
uniform code of professional ethics ; (2) seeking to 
secure a uniform and high standard of architectural 
education in all the provinces of Canada ; (3) seeking 
to secure a uniform tariff of fees, and a uniform under- 
standing of the relationships that should exist between 
the architect and his client. Mlien they had pro- 
gressed along these lines, and had lifted and unified 
the profession thioughout Canada, the public and the 
Government would be so educated on the <]ucstion 
that there w ould be no difficulty in securing all the 
necessary legislation desired. Mr. J. P. Hynes, of 
Toronto, urged that the facilities for architectural edu- 
cation in the provincial university should be second to 
none ; the profession w'onld neve/ obtain a status before 
the public until they had an established status as an 
adequately trained and properly educated body. 

At the banquet on the following day the toast of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,*^ proposed by the 
Chairman, was responded to by Mr. F. S. Baker 
and the need for more adequate facilities for arclii- 
tectuial education w as driven home bva later speaker, 
jMr. John Lyle. He claimed that the profession had 
not received proper consideration at the hands of either 
the Go' eminent or the University authorities; and 
further urged the necessity for training the public to a 
highei opinion and a more sei ions consideration of the 
architectural profession. The qualifications required in 
an aichitect w*C‘rcas high as in any of the other trained 
professions. A Chair of Architecture was badlv needed 
in the L niversity of Toronto, and public opinion should 
be fostered m favour of its estahlishinent. 

Mr. A. F. Dunlop, of Montreal, has been re-elected 
President of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
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THE PLAXXIXO AXD LAYIX(i-OUT OF FUBLIG PLACES. 

P)y IT. IxifiO Triggs a. , Goihrin Bnr.^ar 19U6. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th November 1909, 

OMK five years ago two papers of considerable interest uii the planning of cities and 
public spaces were read in this room by ilr. John W. Simpson and Professor Beresford 
Pite.* The papers, as the writers said, w^an intended to touch only upon the fringe 
of the subject and to induce further investigation. 

Mr. Simpson outlined m his paper some of the lessons to be learnt from a study of classic 
and niedi[eval places ; the value of grouping buildings around Avell-dehned centres, and also that 
of grouping these centres themselves : the importance of arranging streets to enter at the angles 
instead of in the centre of a place; the suitable enclosure of the place on all sides, S:c, These 
and many other lessons are equally applicable to any form of place m the present day. But 
while we do w'ell to take to heart these lessons from the past, w'e must beware that we are 
not led to imitate too blindly the planning of places adapted to requirements having little in 
common with modern traffic demands. The advent of the newspaper may be said to have 
abolished the principal reason for which the mediaeval public place existed — namely, to hear and 
discuss the news of the day, and listeti to the reading of public proclamations. In like 
manner since the gorgeous eccle^^iastical ceremonies of the Mediieval and Renaissance Church are 
things of the past, the great church places have no longer the same raison cVelre. 

Time will not permit of my attempting to sketch the historical evolution of public places 
in the past, and moreover this part of the subj(*ct has been dealt with in 'Mv. Simpson’s 
interesting paper to which I have already referred. Neither am I able to deal this evening 
with the plamiing of public parks and larger areas, but I propose to coniine myself to what is 
perhaps the more strictly architectural side of the subject and to consider the planning of public 
places from a modern point of view. 

A demand has arisen for new types of public places for traffic — places that diall eifectively 
receive and distribute streams of vehicles with safety to pedestrians ; for monumental and 
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garden \daces that >haU show to tlie l)e>t advantage the buildings that burround them, and 
for places that shall he useful at tlin same tinm for military ])arade<. exhibitions or sporting 
purposes, sanded or turfed and sun-ounded ]»y trees, ^uch as the bhamp de ^lars. 

Aviation is making ra})id btrides and, a> "M. Henard has recently pointe^l out, the necessity 
for trial grounds and alighting places will boon make itbolf felt. I hope that I may not be 
comiderod too \isionary in suggesting that the day may bo not far distant when Hyde Park 
itself will furnish the site for a new foian of place, the, aviation place, with gigantic sheds able 
to accommodate a tleet of dirigibleN. 

F)Ut to return from these flights of fancy to solid ground, let us consider some of the 
more important lessons that may be learnt from a study of town planning in the past. I think 
that one of the first is the value of grouping Imilding^ round definite and fitting centres. Sir 
Christopher Wivn strongly emphasised the importance of this in making his plan for the 
rebuilding of London. He placed a spacious rond-point at Ludgate Circus from which 
eight streets were to radiate, a triangular space opening up the fine vista of hit. Paul's 
Cathedral, a monumental place at the Pioyal Exchange, together with five other controlling 
places at important traffic junctions. 

Ill classic cities the Agoi’a and the Forum invariably formed fitting centres for the grouping 
of the principal public buildings, and in medicTval towns we always find the public places 
dominated liy some great church or public building. The ‘‘Grande Place ” at Brussels, with 
its Hotel de Ville, the ^Market Place at A'pres, dominated liy the glorious Cloth Hall, and tin* 
“ Place Verte '' beneath the spire of Antwerp Cathedral are all instances in point. 

In ]'eplamiing Paris Baron HaiiSbinann and his succesbors fully realised that more (h‘ponded 
upon the placing of structures than upon the structures themselves, for a noble building 
amongst mean and ugly surroundings is worthless in any scheme of town planning. Public 
buildings, standing as they do for the whole conimunit}", should represent its loftiest aims, its 
noblest sentiments, and its highest ideals. Paris has perhaps the most glorious civic centre 
in the world in the combination of the Louvre and the Tuileries gardens. 

In the United States, starting with the examples of Waffiington and Cleveland, the town 
planners within the last decade seem to have realised how grand the effect of buildings arranged 
in a stately manner may be, and that the advantages to lie gained by grouping public edifices 
are not only lesthetic but also tend to convenience and to simplicity of administration and 
maintenance. Numerous cities are now engaged in formulating plans for civic centres on the 
lines of Wabliington and Cleveland, Avliere they seem at la^.t to realise how much of the effect 
of important buildings is lost when they arc scattered indiscriminately a])ont the town, as 
is the case with the finest public buildings of London, almost Avithout exception. 

The principal civic centre should naturally be occu})ied hy GoA’ernment or municipal 
buildings. But as a city grows the necessity will naturally arise for the creation of inanv 
subsidiary centres or focal points connected by thoroughfares and scattered about as dictated 
by the topography. In this country opportunities for the creation of large civic centres are not 
likely io occur often, yet each year the growth of our suburbs creates tlie need for secondarv 
subsidiary centres Avliich require quite as skilful handling as the larger ones. Even the smallest 
public l)uildiiigs may he so grouped as to harmonise and help one another both hv colour 
and bcale. As an illubtration of what I mean I would draw your attention to a scheme put 
forward hv Herr Karl Henrici [fig. 1] for providing a series of such focal points in the suburbs of 
^limicln It seems to me that in dealing Avitli the future expansion of London it would he hard 
to find a more suitable model or one (haiiaiuling les< drastic altei'atiou> io f‘xi>ting streets than 
j^uch a scheme as this. 

In J.ondoii we have, T feai*, too often hM >ight of the importance of enclo;,ure to a 
pulilic place. Hyde Park bonier, for c^xample. wouhl ]>e much liner to my mind if the five 
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broad roads that enter it could be anvuiged lo coux'orge towards a large s^aniciicular architec- 
tural x)lace. 

This sense of enclosure need not necessarily be obtained by means of architecture : 
often a line effect may be made at very sniall expense by the sldlful planting of trees : but where 
planting is substi- 
tuted for architec- 
ture it should be of 
as formal a charac- 
ter as possible. Tn 
order to further 
obtain the effect 
of enclosure, the 
streets 0})ening into 
the place should be 
as far as possible 
so planned that a 
vista is aA’oided 
and that the eye 
travels over the 
open space and 
rests on one of the 
Ijoundary walls. 

We realise the lack 
of this desired 
effect in Piccadilly 
and Oxford Circus, 
where the sense of 
enclosure is entirely 
lost, first by the 
streets being taken 

straight through the place, and secondly by the huge proportion of circumfeiences given 
up to the street openings. 

ditte and other writers ha\ e often insisted upon the importance of jneserving and even 
creating an irregularity in puldic places, and although anything like a .studied irregularitv is 
hardly likely to ])e a success, much might said against the folly of .striving after a [)erfectlv 
regular and symmetrical effect in place'^. e\en wlitu’i' they are nirrounded bv classic biiildinas. 
The Roman Forum should teach us thi*^. TTie in'egularitie^ of ancient ])laces (more noticeable 
on paper than in reality) proceed from their development, and generally from practical causes. 
The eye is always inclined to overlook the less apparent irregularities, and fails to (Estimate 
angles aright, though it readily appreciates the correctness of regular forms. 

The public places of a modern city may be considered from th]*ee wide aspects traffic, 

business, and ornament. In England the pos>ibiliti(*s of treating traffic places as a means of 
properly intercepting and distributing tiaffic currents have not yet been fully realised, and it 
has generally been considered sufficient to place a few ’* islands '* at those points where pedestrian 
traffic seemed to demand them. 

The second class, viz. business places, includes those vaiioiis tyjpes of place whose jaincipal 
object is to facilitate the transaction of business, such as the market-place and the garage place 
in front of railway stations or similar points. 

Ornamental places include all those laid out solely with the olpd'ct of abiding l>eaiitv to tlu^ 
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siuTouudnigs ^^ithout any rogarcl to traffic. Wp do not. of com so, mean to imply tliat a traffic 
place may not be also a Ixaiotiful spot. 

Architectural places include those ^vhich a.re designed to set oft' the ^nr}•onnding archi- 
tecture to its ])e>>t advantage. 

It frequently happens that the fultilment of two or luoie diheient purposes is attained by 
one puldic })lace, as in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, which is both a ti ai'hc and an ornamental 
])lace, and alsi) in somc‘ of the Pari'^ian ronds-points, which, besides receiving and distributing 
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the traffic, are adorned with gardens, monuments, and fouutoins. The lTac<' de PEtoile is a 
combination of a traffic and an aa’chitHctural place. 

TRAFFIC PLACES. 

The ideal form of town ])laii i> the one in which tlie .smallest nmnher of traffic plaee.s occur 
and it certainly does not add to the ease with which traffic circulates if it is coiitinnallv l.eino 
ol)Structed l.y a larynx uainlen- of streams converging to one point. But as we cannot do awav 
with such places and must perforce regard them as a necessary evil, it only remains to miard 
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against tin* formatiuii ol useless traffic areas, and in planning such places tu take the greatest 
care, lirst to estimate the volume and direction of the traffic, and then to regulate it by the 
disposition of the islands, vhethei they be the mere oval-shaped refuge or the more ambitious 
garden or monumental plot. For practical reasons it is desirable that the various lines of 
traffic sliould not inteisect one another at one point, and whm’e this is likely to be the case tins 
point sliould lie chosen for a pa\'ement or grass plot. High monuments, or any objects likely to 
impede the driveis* vit*\v, are to be avoided in such a ])Osition. 

A very fa\'ourite form of traffic jilace in modern continental cities is the rond- point or 
circu>, upon which the thoroughfcU'es converge like the spokes of a wheel. It has been much 
used Avhere new quarters liaAo* to be united to old ones liy thoroughfares, and its fullest deA^elop- 
ment has b(*('n I'eached in such «‘xamples a^ the Place de PEtoile and the Place de la Nation 
in Palis, planned at the western and eastern extremities of the city. Both were laid out as 
part of tlie.'^cheme for/lealiiig with the traffic nf Paris, and also for the necessity under the Second 
Empiie to facilitate the 
])roper surveillance of the 
stieets against riots. The 
Place de I'Ftoile has a total 
width of *2tM) yards between 
the buildings, the central 
circular roadway having a 
width of thirty yards. In 
tin* midst of the place rises 
the magnillceiit Arc de 
Triomphe erected by Napo- 
leon in lyOb. from which 
radiati* twelve impoi‘tant 
thoroughfari'S, varying in 
width from the Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, IM) feet 
wide, to the AA enue de lena, 
which is only 45 feet wide. 

In addition to the footpath 
there is a broad gravelled 
space planted with trees. 

The surrounding buildings are of one uniform style of architecture, which by a special ordinance 
of the city can never be changed. An interesting feature of the Place de TEtoile is the outside 
ring of side streets, d(*signed to relieve the traffic and to giv(' additional access to the large blocks 
of buildings surrounding the place. AVhere the ro)uhpoi}it is of so large diameter as in this case, 
it is a convenient form for the traffic place; but where the diameter is smaller, and insufficient 
to allow for the secondary relieving street, the form can hardly be recommended. The circular 
enclosing line then becomes inconvenient for buildings, vehicles moving to one point interfere Avith 
each other, and pedestrian traffic must either cross the whole space between the moving A^ehicles 
or take a circuitous route on the footAvays round the place, unless there be a central island 
and subsidiary side ones. This brings us to the consideration of an ingenious arrangement 
known as gyratory regulation, first proposed by Mr. Holroyd Smith some few years ago. For 
reasons Avhich I confess I am unable to understand the system does not meet AAnth the approval 
of the poAvers that be. M. Hffiiard, who has strongly advocated the system in Paris, lays doAvn 
the rule that the Avidth of the circular roadAvay should be one quarter of the total AAudths of 
the streets entering the place, I venture to make a suggestion showing the gyratory principle 
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applied to what is one of the most important traffic crossings of Jjondon — the junction of the 
Strand Avith Wellington Street [fig. 3], where the loss involved by traffic being held up is said to 
amount to over 7,000Z. a year. In this case it Avould be necessary to acquire property at three 
of the corner plots. I have indicated underground passages for pedestrians, but although they 
have been adopted in several congested points of London and Paris, the system has ye't to be 
proved a success ; they do not seem to be much used Avhen provided, as apparently the mere 
fact of having to go doAvn a stair keeps the majority of passengers on the surface. 



five streets converging. Where this happem 
instead of directing them towards a centni 
point, it is better to form an oblong or ai 
elliptical place, both of which forms ar 
preferable for dividing the circulation o 
traffic. The Place de la Piepublique. Paris 
IS a good example of an oblong traffic place 
it measures about 32.5 yards by 130 betweei 
the buildings, ivith seven main thorough 
fares entering, three at one end, two at tin 
other, and one at each of the long sides. Tin 
whole of the centre of the place is occupied 
by a broad promenade with a fine centra] 
monument, two fountains, and double 
rows of trees. Where it is essential to 
le^hict the area that can be deimted to 
such a place, a plan upon an oval form 
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might well he aclo})ted. hig. 4 shows a design for a- traffic place entered by eight thoroughfares 
and occupying an area about two-thirds that of the Place de PEtoile ; the centre is laid out as 
a broad promenade with a double row of trees, and monuments are placed at either end in such 
positions that they form vistas for rstreets A, B, and F. Tramways and omnibus routes would 
be restricted to the outer ring, and the traffic circulating through the central place would be 
divided into two streams. Any little inconvenience that this might involve in setting down 
would be compensated for l)y the increased speed due to the traffic being kept in one 
direction. Ample space is provided at those points where cross-currents occur, and islands are 



1 i',. t'. 

placed for pedestrians and to help control the traffic current^. Cab ranks are within easy 
hail underneath the trees of the central island and well out of the way of traffic. The central 
building blocks would be most valuable for shops, and would contribute considerably to the 
cost of the scheme, the two arcades being particularly well placed for business on one of the 
principal lines of traffic. 

The half-circle is another suitable form for a traffic place. })ai‘ticulaiiy wheie traffic coming 
from one direction has to be spread out, as at the principal entrances to towns, railway stations, 
bridge approaches, Ac. The Piazza del Popolo, Borne [fig. 5], is a good example of this 
treatment, with an additional charm due to the clever handling of the surrounding architecture. 
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It frequently happens that where two important lines of traffic converge to a point, upon 
what may perhaps haye been the ]) 0 un(lary of a city, a triangular piihlic place U formed and 
deyoted to the purpose of a yillage green. I haye noticed ]n<iny '^nch places, and there is one 
that will no douht occur to many preseiit, at She})herd’s I3u^>h. Such a position as this would 
form an ideal situation for a well-planned traffic ])lace. At the present time, I >uppose because 
the tramway company and the local authoritir^ are imahle to come to ^ome better agreement, 
the stampede that takt^s ])lace at this point at bii'^y times l)ecomo'^ almost a free tight, and 
tram after tram ha.s to be lal)Oiiously shunted from one lint^ to the other. in->tead of proceeding 
in an orderly continuous ])rocession. An improvement might he effected with little difficulty 
upon the linO'; that T have sketched. Idiis point, forming a> it due-; tlie junction of the two 
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great lines of traffic on tho west t-ide of l.ondou, is already a must imiiortant local point. 
Witliiu tliu next few years a large increase in traffic is certain to take i)luce. a> waste land to the 
north becomes developed. At present the tram lines arc Inought right into the thickest imal 
of the traffic, but by the scheme I have suggested it would he possible for an ever -moving line of 
trains to circulate easily over the two systems to Ealing and Kew. IMueh of the propertv 
that would he required is now of quite an unpretentious character, Init is likely to increase 
very con.siderably in value. 

BUSINESS PLACES. 

Ihe various kinds of places devoted to business or plea-ure, in which are included market- 
places, exchanges, and places for public shows and feffivals, form a direct contrast to the place.s 
we have just lieen considering in that all through-traffic, both vehicular and pede-trian i' 
excluded. In the larger towns of England and on the t'untiueiit (jpen markets ha\ e '.radn dffi 
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given place to closed ones ; but in .smaller towns and in suburban areas, where a demand still 
exists, the} should certainly he encouraged, for, besides being a valuable municipal asset, if 
properly planned, they may confer great benefits upon all classes. Plenty of trees should he 
planted round the sides and in the centre, and every effort made to render the place attractive 
as a promenade, as well as a useful centre for shopi)ing. It might also be possible to lay out 
such a place so that, in addition to l.»eing a market by day, it might be used for entertainment 
purposes in the evening, after the manner of some of the small Spanish nlmnedas. The long 
stretch of the Piazza Xavona. in Borne, adorned with three magnificent fountains, used as a 



market by day, is illuminated and reudere(l chaimiiigly attractive as a public dancing place bv 
night. 

The ty})e of Imsine'S place which on the Continent is known as the garage place, generallv 
planned in front of luilway stations, is aluuist unknown in this country. The railwav station 
is the main entrance to the cit\-, and a< such it has taken the place of the old city gates. In 
America, the Bailway Corpoiations are reali'ing that it pays to make station surroundings 
attractive, and many of the large European cities, like Hanover, Turin, Basle, and Milan, have* 
laid out their garage places in a strikingly beautiful way, in order that the first impression 
of strangers arriving by rail may be a fa\-ourable one. The Bahnhofplatz at Hanover is in many 
respects a model of its kind ; the place is semicircular in form, and for the better circulation 
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of traffic the central part is laid out as a garden. 
Three larpe thoroughfares converge to the outer part 
of the place and take the traffic to either side of the 
station, the central roadway being reserved for cab- 
stand^ and Mualler vehicular traffic. As in most 
cities on the ('ontineut, the railway place is the 
principal starting place for the entire tramway system 
of the town. 

I have made a suggestion [fig. 8] for a terminal 
place in front of a station about the size of Victoria, 
Cab-stands are arranged upon either side to take a 
double row of vehicles easily within hail and at the 
same time not too much en ecidence, beuig partly 
screened 1 jv trees. The tram lines are planned so that 
this traffic may be kept continually on the move. 
ldios(‘ wlio know the station place at ^lilan, or the 
wonderful way in whi(di the trams are planned to cir- 
culate in the line s(juar(‘ in fiont of the catla'dral in the same city, will realise liow important 
this point is. The centre is laid out as an oval garden, with a monumental fountain placed as 
a termination to the principal ^'istas. ^^dliting moms for tiams form part of the design, and a 
monumental archway gives a sense of enclosure and altords a woi thy entrance to a city. 

Another form of garage place which is badly re(juired in all our cities is a properly ecjuipped 
place for the hiring of vehicles. In planning citv extensions and im]>rovements all provision 
fo}‘ this kind of place is invariably omitted, and for want of bette]’ arrangement vehicles 
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for public hire are placed in 
the centre of roachvays or 
allowed to block up the sides. 
A good plan is that of the 
Karlsplatz at ^luiiich, where the 
cabs are arranged in a kind of 
recess easily accessible fi’oiu the 
footway. 

PLACES PARTLY SURROUNDED 
BY BUILDINGS. 

The Place de la Concorde, 
Paris, is a good example of a 
place partly surrounded l^y 
buildmgs. It is })]amied at the 
crossing of two important axial 
lines, north and ^outh from the 
Madeleine to the Chambre des 
Deputes, and ea^t and west 
from the Tuileiies to the Aic 
de Triomphe. Though smalha* 
in area than the largest in 
Berlin and Vienna, it is one of 
the hiiest examples of a monu- 
inental place in the world. The 
l^lace has passed through many 
phases since it was first laid 
out ; the statue of liouis XV. 
that formerly ^tood in a central 
position was destroyed during 
the Revolution, and in 1S:3(3 
the Obelisk of Luxor and the 
two monumental fountains were 
erected in the centre. The 
trathc requirements forced 
Haussmann, to his great regret, 
to fill up the sunken parterres. 
The place is bordered by a 
monumental balustrade, vith 
two large stone figures at each 
of the four angles representing 
the chief towns of France, and 
twenty bronze rostral columns 
complete the decoration. The 
densely planted trees on the 
sides of the Tuileries and Champs 
Elysees take the place of an 
enclosing frame. 
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PLACES EXTIRELA" SURROUNDED BA' BUILDIN(rS. 

Public squares that are entirely surrounded and enclosed by Ijuildiiigs are likened by 
Stiibben to the salons of a town, just as the streets may be com})ared with the passages, the 

trattic places with the lo'obies and halls, and the garden 
squares with the living rooms, of a hou^e. Such squares do 
n(jt retjuire a long >treet vista to S(‘t them oft properly ; it 
is l^etter that they should rely ft)r their effect entirely upon 
their own architecture, a suitable grouping of the buildings, 
and a due sense of proportion ])etween the height of the 
biiildmgs and A\idth of the })lace. The surrouiiding archi- 
tecture, whether legular or irregular, should be regarded 
as the frame to a picture ; the street openings breaking 
into it shoubl l)e as few as possible, and where it is impossible 
to avoid a number of openings some of these might well 1)6 
bridged over. A regularity of form is hy no means essen- 
tial, and indeed is often very dilhcult to discei n ; thus, in 
St. Mark's Place at Venice we see how deceptive such a plan 
may be when put on })a])ei', for to the majority of observers 
it would be impossi]>lu to detect that the length of the two 
shorter ends is not identical. In a formally laid-out place, 
Fi<- 1 - 2 .— r. MARK’S I’LACF. VEM(_F. tlio architecturo >hould be formal and grouped, though of 

course not necessarily of one identical pattern. A geometri- 
cally laid-out place, enclosed within parallel lines, is an artiticial and formal creation, and to 
give it its full effect requires artiticial and formal buildings. Where such a place is not 
designed on formal lines, and, as in the case of most of the old market-places on the Continent, 

an irregular and pictmeMpie character dominates the site, 
the siirroumling buildings should themselves partake of 
that character. But every enclosed place should belong 
dehnitely to one type or the other, and any attemi)t to 
blend the two is hardly likely to 1)6 a success. 

The oblong form is that most generally used for an 
architectural place, ami an agreeable pro})ortion ])etween 
the long and short sides is one to three. The S(]uare form 
is also ])leasing, especially if the streets (nter at the four 
corners. The triangular form is not often used for an 
architectural })lace. Circular places are generally too regular 
and geometrical to be pleasing, and the oval form is better 
both from the }»oint of view of circulation of traffic and also 
as being more adapted to the display of monuments. As we 
have already seen in the Piazza del Popolo, two semicircles 
combined with stmiglit sides produce a line decorative effect. 

The Place \ endbme, Belgrave S(|uare, and the Amalie- 
borg Platz, Cof)enhagen, illustrate the effect of placing the 
FIG i3.~pla.g vknih.ml', RARI-. foui' comor buildings at an angle of 45'^. In the Place 

\ ell dome the centres of the long sides are emphasised bv 
sUght projections which serve to ])reak up the monotony of the skyline, A fault in the planning 
of this square is the danger to })ede-trians of liaving to cross a wide area of roadway, unless thev 
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cafe to Y-alk all round the footways. This arrangement is mevitahle where he cen re of such 
a square is occupied, as here, by a monument. The same remark applies to the Amahehoig 
Platz, where, however, the inconvenience is not so severe, on account ot the smaller amount ut 
traffic In both these c.vamples the size of the place has not been exaggerated, and the lelatu e 
proportion between the height of the buildings and the area of the square is pleasing. The 
result of scatterhig the buildings is shown in the Koiiigsplatz. Munich, where the width of the 
place is verv much exaggerated, and the three monumental buildings would appear to bette 
advantage ‘if the width had been lessened to about two-thirds its present dimension, and i 
at the same time a better frame had been provided and the awffiward-lookmg angles tillec m 
with architecture. In the Lustplatz, Berlin, where the surrounding buildmgs were scattered, the 
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necessarv framing has been imparted by a .loiible row of high trees, and the vehicular traffic 
has been‘ diverted to either side, leaving the whole of the centre part for gardens and promenade. 

The Maria Thereden ITatz, Vienna [figs. 15, 16]. is largely lard out as a monumen a 
garden place, particularly suited to its purpose of rendering the two museums on either side 
free from dust and noise. In the centre is the monument to Maria iheresa. ivith well laid on 
parterres and fountains, (mttfried Semper prepared a scheme for continuing the place^am 
including the Hotiuirg buildings ivhich, if ever carried out, would make this the largest and finest 

architectural place in the Avorld. • ■ 4 . i 

The idea of an architectural square of uniform buildings probably originated m i aris, 

where the Place liovale was laid out by Henri lY. m the early years of the seventeenth 
centurv It is an exact square of 152 yards, and the surrounding architecture and arcades 
still retain much of their orighial character. The Place des Victoires, laid out from Man^irt s 
desimis in 1685, was another regularly laid out place ; at intervals of every ten ieet or so Ionic 
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})ila>tri> su})[)oitiMl tli^‘ CM.)niie(‘. and the veiti(Ml lines ettectivrly i)] oke up tin* cuiTed >urtaee ; 
the angles of the streets eiitering tha cdrciis had >trongly marked in-^tiaatioii''. I nfortunately 
it lias not preseived its aichitecture intacd to the present day, and has been C'oinpletely ?>poiled 
in eon^(‘(juence. The district appears to have fallen \i\)un evil tinn-*-, ^vith the le'^ult that the 
owners of the hou>(N have made no attempt to adht*re to the original design, d'hi^ i>. of course, 
the gieat danger in architectural square^!* belonging to many dili'rrent owners, unlexs, as in ^onie 
of thenion^ important Parhian example>, an ordinance forbuh owners to d(*\iatefrom one de>ign. 

From Fisince the idea of the Place Koyale Avas soon imitatt'd in London, where, about 
lb’20, a ComniPsion was appointed by the Crown to *’ plant and i educe to uniformity Jdncoln's 
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Iim Fields as it shall i>e drawn hy 

way of map or j^roimdplot by Inigo 

Jones.” lake the Place Pioyale, it ^ 

was })roi)Osed to suiTOund the .^(|uart* ' ^ /J 

with })iivate houses, torming one 

continuous fayade, broken only in -4 - 14 ^ ; 

the centre and at the angLs by l^uild- ^ 

ings iFing slightly above the rest. |HQ||^ I 

A few years later the* idea was iiiii- ■ ' 

tated in a grander form in the piazza : v 

of Covent Garden, wIku'O an arcadt‘ 7 t^nr,^nuS^ \ 

wais carried along tin* whole of tie* ^ , 

north and east sides: the church 1 : 'll " 

completed the west side, and tin* 1 | ] | ] 

south was (Uiclosed by troe^. The S^aji^a. 1 

id(‘a, once started, soon ginw into Govent 9arden 1 j I 

favour, and towards the end of the iwd out $y im^oJor^e^ ja. o* SeJird//- 

eighteenth century an increasing L 

d(‘mand for dw(‘lling-hou^es of a m-n. 

more stately charact(M- ii*^ulted in many large Lomhm estates being dealt with as a \\hole, 
usual })lan was to form a large open square, to plant trees and shrubs thei-ein. and to 
the home^’ with a view to their archit(*ctiiral svmmetrv. 


yt^nneftu 


Govent 9ciiG}en 

iai^ Out ^ /ni^o JaneJ> 
ett'Out t(aht'8 


o* 3 e< 5 -o /-9 //® 


The 
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PLACES LAID OPT FOH PI’RPOSES OP ORNAAIENT \ TIOX. 

I'hcie is this great ditt'ereiice ])et^veeii a garden ])lace and the other ty])e^ of ])nhlie })la.ce. 
The latter, t]-aversed in all directions })y cun’ents of traffic, may he as dusty and noisy as the 
street itself ; liut the garden place is (‘ssiaitially a place of repose and a odivat fi'om <lust-laden 
streets, and should be treat(*d as >uch. 

To make any attempt at lamUcape gardening in a town x^iiare hounded on all sides ])y 
>olid blocks of l)uildings seems hardly likely to he a success. Tlip treatment of such a S(juare 
should in architt^ctural and formal manner. Any emladlidiimait that it may receive should 
l)e monumental in chaiacter. such as stone terraces and ste})s. monununts ami statues arranged 
in harmony with the environing luiildings, and dis])Osed in such a wny that they Avill not conflict 
with the usefuln(*ss of the place. If the space permit, a rectangular ahgmmait of shade trees 
could he introduced, Avith just sufficient amount of turf at their ha^t* to protect the roots from 
too hard a surface and also to soften the harshness arising from an expanse of stone or asjdialt 
i)aving. Ihit the intiodiiction of turf or trees should lie com]det('ly suhonlinated to the 
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architectural character of the' place, and should he so carefully arranged that the Avalking 
space should remain practically undisturbed. 

When we remember how country-loving a })erson the average Englishman is, and that 
English juivate gardens are undoubtedly the tinest in the world, it is certainly surprising that 
^o little is done towards making our public })laces more attractive by the planting of tiei'S. 
shiubs, and iloweis. In 
London squares as they 
now exist nothing is more 
noticeable than the want of 
colour. We see them in- 
A'ariably surrounded by a 
dense and forbidding mass 
of lilac, and the principal 
object of their existence is 
to shut out all view of their 
lawns from the gaze of the 
passer-by. Even in those 
squares that have been 
handed over to the public 
care the tradition of reserve 
is still kept up, and of 
colour and tlowers there are 
none. Of course, brilliant 
ilowers will not flourish 
under spreading trees, but 
there are plenty of openiogs 
and spaces which a skilful 
gardener could utilise. 

An idea well worth considtning is shown in fig. 21, illustrating the] treillage screen sur- 
rounding the Beethoven Blatz, \hemia. In this case treillage has Ix^eii used with remarkahle 
ehect to enclose the place until the limes have had sufficient time to grow up : the treillage 
will then be removed, and the trees will form a kind of green cloi'-ter round the place. 

PLACES PLANNED AS FOUECOUKTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Forecourt places are particularly valuable as a means of exhibiting the architecturt‘ of 
an important public building to its best advantage. It is inadvisable that important buildings 
should be erected in a line with the frontages of the other buildings in the street ; and if it is 
possible to set them back somewhat, an air of greater importance is imparted, and at the same 
time they gain coiir-iderably by being seen in a more favourable perspective. In France th(' 
forecourt {cour cVhonneiir) is a very fav ourite device, and few important public buildings are 
planned without it. For such buildings as churches, museums, or art galleries a forecourt 
ensures greater quietude and fi’eedom from dust. Herr Brinckmann has pomted out * that 
classic places differ from mediaeval in being almost always treated as forecourts. A line 
example of such a place is that idanned in front of the Farnese Palace, where several broad 
streets lead up to a well-proportioned place. The vista extending on both sides of the palace 
enables the spectator to obtain a fine view of the front elevation in sharp contrast to the side 
perspective. The small piazze in front of the churches of S. i\Iaria della Pace and Ignazio 



A. E. Brinckmann, und Monumente^ Berlin, 1908. 
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ill lioiiK* are ])Otli iiitorestiii<4 
examples of ^^iiialler Eeiicussaiict* 
forecourts : the former, plcumed 
in ItioG, is largely occupied hy 
the ^emicircular portico of the 
church. The a}>i)roach to the 
church of S. Ignazio has lieeu so 
contrived that the sense of en- 
closure has l)eeii retained l^y 
dividing the main a[)proacli into 
two niinor ones. 

The tinest and most monu- 
mental plac(* of this kind in the 
world is that which Bernini 
])lanued in front of ^>t. Peter’s 
[figs. 24. *25]. The })lace consists 
of three }>arts — the Piazza PiUsti- 
cucci. surrounded by hotels and 
sho[)S ; the large oval piazza, 
870 yards liy 2()0 ; and beyond 
that a forecourt rvith steiis lead- 
ing to the tuincipal entrance. 
The great tuazza is enclosed rvitli 


an open double colonnade, and the forecourt Avith a clout'd loggia of grandiose proportion. 
The ground level of the oval place falls slightly to the centre ; but, i>eyond, it rises towards 


the entrance to the cathedral. 


It Avas originally the intention of ^ir t’hri>t()])hei Wren to >urrouud St. Paul's Cathedral 


by a colonnade similar in treatment to Bernini 



s ; fig. 26 >hoAvs the design Avhich he 
made for this scheme, taken from a jilan 
]ae>ei'ved in the Soane Museum. The 
junction Avith Fleet h^treet Avas Avell con- 
tri\a*d, and had the funds been forth- 
CMjining at the time the atipearance of 
^t. Paul’s Cathedral Avould haA*e been 
imimais<dy improved and its piecincts 
lAaidennl more secluded. At Naples the 
Piaz/a del Plebiscite is an exam]de of the 
enclosed colonnade treatment on a large 
^calo. hut it suffers somewhat from the 
insignificance of the central architectural 
feature, the church of ^an Francesco di 
Paolo. 

Another exanit)le of a forecourt place, 
tliough }danned on a more humble scale, 
i> the Place de la Trinite, Paris [fig. 27]. 
As at Peter's, it shoAvs the good result 
of raiding the monumental ])uilding Avell 
abo\-e the surrounding ground level. In 
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this case a double ramp enclose^ a small oval garden and ascends to the 'porte cochere of the 
church. 

The immense courtyards in front of the palaces of Versailles and Caserta aie examples 
of approaches planned upon a vast scale. The former [fig. 28] consists of three st^paiate 

courts — the inner courtyard, or Coiir 
rle Marine, enclosed by the wings 
of the palace : the outer courtyard, 
or Cuur lioifule ; and the third fan- 
sliape courtyard, or Place (V Armcs. 
for great public reAuews and di^- 
j>lay<. The effect of the approach 
marred by the lowness of the 
[)alace })uildings and the lack of 
an impo,'^ing ctaitral feature (com- 
[)are CTiarlottenburg Palace, where a 
Avell-propoi'tioned dome dominate, s 
the courtyard), and also l)ecause the 
Place d'Armcs ikch considerably 
and obscures the ])ase of the build- 
ings. At the palace of Caserta, near 
Naples, five broad roadways diverge 
upon an immense oval court, the 
two axes of Avhich are dGO and 
230 yards respectively : it is thus 
proljably the largest oval courtyard 
in existence. The palace is set 
back, surrounding a second o])long 
court. A veiy fa vomit e device in 
eigliteenth-centurv })alaces was to 
S})read the approach place out in 
the form of an immenst* fan and 
surround it with dependencies, as 
at Nymphenburg, near Munich. A 
far more architectural and dignified 
form is that of the Schlossplatz at 
Coblentz [fig. 29], where the i)alace 
buildings surround three side> of an 
inner garden courtyard, the central axial line amounting to over 300 yards. Vlany of the 
Prench eighteenth-century chdteaa.r have delightful forecourts that might well be imitated in 
modern town-planning schemes. 

PLACES WHICH ABE PARTLY BUILT UPON. 

In the last group are gatheriTl those' idaces which are partly built upon. These frequently 
occur in cities where triangular and irregular sites have been ciuated by intersecting thorour/h- 
fares, and are suitable for the erection of such buildings as church('S, museums, and picture 
a galleries, whose character demands an important open site on account of their oi'chitectural 
importance and of the necessity of obtaining light on all sides. Extremes of narrowness and 
width are to be avoifhal : an exaggerated width leads to a feeliiig of emptiiio^ which it is not 
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oasv to disgui>^e by tree-planting and gardens. It is, of course, difficnlt for the designer of the 
place to estinicite the probable height of the ])uilding to l^e erected, and the future might generally 

be lid't to the sensible treatment of others, if the authorities 



on tlieir part would only insist on the ini[)ortanee of recog- 
ni-'ing the nece'^sity of proportion between the width of the 
place and the height of tin* adjoiiiing buildings. This class 
of place demands skilful treatment where it occurs in a 
position terminating a vista and forming the meeting-place 
of sevij’al traflic arteries. In thi> I'e^pect nio.>t of the best 
examples are to Ije found in Paris, where the importance of 
obtaining a series of imposing street vistas has luvn bidter 
rt'aliseil than in any other city. In the smaller English 
towns vre often Ihid the market-hall ])laced in tire middle 
of an open place, a^ at Abingdon and Petfvborough, with a 
very plccHing elfect. In larger examples the t rathe require- 
ments demand that the buildings >hall be set well back 
from the traffic currents, and the many instances we find of 
the violation of thi;-. lule re^-^ult in great disturbance to the 
t rathe. The Place de TOpera and Place de la ^Mad^deine, 
Paris, and the (hm->darmen ^^laikt. Berlin, are good t^x- 
anqdes of ornamental place>, though varying considerably 
in their character. Th(‘ lii'-t is planned upon a lozeiige- 
sha})ed sit(‘ ovei’looking the lhace de TOpera and tiamina 


ting a superb vi>ta from the Idace du Theatre Pran9ais along the Avemu* der()[)era, among tlu‘ 
finest vi'-tas in Euro])e. The entire ^cheme is peiha])s the greatest result of HaussmamTs 

remodelling, and architi'ctuiallv om‘ of the 



finest examplt's of town-planning in Eiu'opis 
though from a tiaihc ])oiiit of view it h'av(‘s 
much to be de^irial. 

In conclusion T (h'^ire to (‘xpress my 
sense of giatitinle to this Iiistitutt* for the 
honour tliey did me tliree years ago ])y con- 
ferring upon me tin* Godwin Bursary, by 
which mean> I was enabled to stmly tin* 
])lanning of [lublic places in Pari>, Ihalin. 
^lunich, and \ iiaina. Pine as tlu'se may be. 
we Jmndoneis can })roudly lioast that London 
stands unrivalled amongst European citi(*s 
— I think I might say amongst the cities oi 
the world — in possessing the largest numbei* 
of public open spaces, l)oth in proportion to 
her acreage and also to the number of her 
citizens. For this fortunate state of affairs 
we owt' a debt of gratitude, first of all, to 
those big landowners of the eighteenth 
century who endowed l^ondon with such a 
magnificent sfah'sof squares: and. st'condly, 
to the sjF'iidid eifoitsof the Gounty Gomicil 
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and private >ocietiei=; who have interested themselves in the ac((uisition of every public 
>pace that has become a\'ailable. It is a curious fact that, whereas London has enormously 
increased her open spaces, Paris during the last century has allowed them to decrease from 
960 acres in 1789 to 830 acres in 1900. Xow, having this splendid series of public open s})aces, 
may we not justly reproach ourselver? as architects with the poor use that has been made of 
them ? I venture to think that such a superb site as that otfered ])y Ti'afalgar ^(|iuire, with 
its broad gentle slo])es, would have been treated in a far grander way in eitlier Pari>, Berlin, 
or Vienna. How such a site, the centre of the metropolis, would have a})pealed toHau-^smann ! 
That we have failed, failed signally and lugu]>riou^ly, to make tlie most of our public squares 
must, I fear, 1)0 admitted ; but still let us hope that with a Ixdter educat(‘d public opinion we 
are on the e^■e of better times, and it behoves us members of this Institute in London to see 
that when the day comes that the S(|uares of London fall into the hands of the public, as 1 
feel convinced they eventually must, the borough councils will la^alise that it is not sufficient 
merely to open the gates, or remove the railings, but that whether these squares be rejdanned 
as traffic-distributing centres, as forecourts to gieat public buildings, as garden^, or for 
pureH ornamental purposes, they are the most powerful factors that rtunain to us for the 
beautihcation of our great Metropolis. 


DISCUSSION OF MB. TEIGOS’S PAPEB. 
Mr. Ernest George, President, in the Chair. 


[Mr. Triggs unfortunately was prevented being 
present at the Meeting owing to an attack of bron- 
chial catarrh, and at the request of the President 
his Paper was read by the Secretary. The illustra- 
tions, consisting of lantern slides provided by Mr. 
Triggs, were projected upon the screen at points in 
the Paper carefully indicated by the author, hence no 
further explanation was needed than that afforded 
by the Paper itself. Displayed on the walls were 
a numerous collection of drawings, prints, and 
photographs, for the most part the originals of the 
illustrations in Mr. Triggs’s recently published book 
on Town Planning, The Institute is indebted to 
Mr. Batsford for kindly lending a series of rare and 
exceedingly fine engravings depicting some of the 
principal London squares as they appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century.] 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F,, said it gave 
him great pleasure to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Triggs for his Paper, which displayed 
so much research on the question of these public 
places. Architects were greatly indebted to him for 
the breadth of his studies in this direction. As 
they knew, in the book he had recently published on 
town planning generally he had gone a great deal 
further into the matter. If Mr. Triggs had been 
present he should have liked to put one or two 
questions to him. Mr, Triggs, for instance, had 
referred to the axiom that more depends on the 
placing of important structures than on the struc- 
tures themselves. That perhaps might be regarded 
as true under the system adopted in the formal 
school of civic design ; but he believed the opposite 


was true when design was looked at from the 
point of view of the advocates of the informal 
system. He had read with great interest lately 
several articles on the informal method of civic 
design ; it was scarcely fair perhaps to call it 
the informal method ; it arose simi)ly through 
the adoption of the natural lines of traffic and 
the obvious utilities of the primitive city. It 
sometimes occurred that the cities, which had 
originally been laid out instinctively, possessed 
a charm that was often lacking in those which 
had been laid out with the most studied art. 
The beauty of such cities seemed to depend on the 
design of the structure having been adapted and 
most artistically considered with regard to the 
accidents of its position. That, perhaps, would 
afford some clue to the reconciliation of the dif- 
ference between the standpoints of the two schools. 
One school said Let us have buildings adapted 
to the position ; however curious and irregular the 
position may be, let us, as architects, study its 
irregularities, and out of these irregularities secure 
ail the charm that can be obtained.” The other 
school said Let us study the position of our 
buildings, and, if the buildings are reasonably good, 
then they will tell of themselves.” That was a 
distinction he should like to make between Mr. 
Triggs’s axiom and the other axiom that seemed to 
him equally important. It was not (^uite clear to 
him what Mr, Triggs’s intention was with regard 
to a semi-circular place at Hyde Park Corner ; he 
should like to have seen some illustration of 
the proposal. With regard to the garage place 
outside the railway station, in England they were 
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rather inclined to adopt the system of a circnlatino: 
arrangement for public vehicles like cabs, which 
circulated from one end of the station to the other, 
rather than accommodating them in o^jilace outside 
the station. Of course the jihue was necessary for 
th(' traffic of trams and oinni])USes ; but we were 
working on a more or kss slipshod basis with 
regard to the circulation of vehicles througli our 
railway stations. That, however, was a matter for 
the railway companies rather than for public inter- 
ference ; a great deal might be done to make the 
circulation easy and flowing and natural. He was 
\ery interested in Mr. Triggs’s division of the types 
of placr, and he should like to add a few worels to 
his definition of the forecourtp/ucc. The forecourt 
place was a thing that seemed difficult for the 
Northern mind to understand ; hut ithnd no doubt 
grown up from the feeling in the south that there 
should be some graduation in passing from the out- 
side to the interior of a building. A building and its 
surroundings were not distinct things, as we were 
apt to feel in the North. All the important buildings 
of the classic period were surrounded and connected 
with hujijle that broke the suddenness of passing 
from the bright sunlight into the comparatively 
gloomy interior. They managed that very skilfully 
by passing through first, perhaps, an open court- 
yard and then a loggia, and thus into the interioi- 
of the building, as might be seen in many of the 
temples and basilicas of Egypt, Greece, and Home. 
The same idea was evident in the narthex of the 
early Christian churches, and from this one got (in 
Renaissance times) the forec(.urt or forecourt place. 
This feature is of the greatest importance in the 
South, and one cannot help feeling its architectural 
value, even in our more Northern climes, as a solu- 
tion of the problem of transition betweeii the (ipen 
street and the interior of tlie building. 

Mr. RAUL WATERHOUSE, :\r.A. Oxon. [F, . 
in seconding the vote of thanks, expressed his regret 
that Mr. Triggs was not present. However well 
a Paper might be read by another man — and it 
had been most ably read — it was much bettor 
to hear it delivertMf by the author and to ha\G the 
little ohlter ilh ta that were generally thrown in. 
The whole question of the planning of ‘-places " 
was one which, so far as it had any practical hear- 
ing for architects — and sometimes it seemed as if 
it never could have any practical hearing for archi- 
tects- -must l)e intimately wrapped up with the 
general principles of town planning. When talk- 
ing of the general principles of town planning we 
were sometimes in danger of forgetting that the 
so-called general principles w^ere in reality very 
much divided into classes. It had to he renioui- 
bered, to begin with, that the needs of large cities 
were very diftereiit from the needs of small pro- 
vincial cities. In the small cities a single centre 
was a desirable and convenient and beautiful 
thing ; hut in large cities a single centre was an 
obvious impossibility, and altogether undesirable 


from the point of view of either utility or beauty. 
Then there was the other division of the subject — 
namely, that part of the efforts of the town planner 
were necessarily directed to the remodelling of old 
cities, and the rest of his energies w^ould be de- 
voted to planning new cities, if he got the chance. 
It might be said that the entire new planning of a 
large city was an impossible thing ; but he should 
like to insist that the entire planning of a large 
city was really wit h in the range of practical energy — 
or rather that it was ])orne in upon us as a matter 
of practical importance, for this ivason, that if any 
man had the luck to be given the chance of re- 
mudelliug a large city such as London, the only 
way in which he could do it would be by setting 
before himself on the one hand the existing state 
of things and the present needs of the city, and on 
the other his ideal vision of what he would do with 
such a city on such a site. He would hold 
1 adore him the needs of the present and the ideal 
possibilities of the new city on the same site, and 
he would do his best to blend the two together. 
A capable and distinguished architect, he supposed, 
could have no more horrible nightmare than to dream 
that he was approached by some great power in the 
British Empire— the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the House of Lords, or whatever power happened 
to be supreme at the time — with an oiler of a salary, 
say, of some thousands a year, an office rent-free, and 
as large a staff as he xdeased, and that ho was to re- 
design without restriction the caxutal of the Em- 
pire. He might he told, for example, that he need 
not consider the existing Londem - he might pmt it 
where he pdeased ; he might have a site level or 
mountainous as he preferred, with or without a 
river ju^t as lie wished, and lie might either take 
th(‘ existing L mdon away and rebuild on the same 
sit( or build it anywhere else within the British 
Empire. Such a xu'oblem, from the very withdrawal 
of restriction, would be so great a burden that the 
consolation of those thousands per annum would 
go no way to relieve it. Fortunately all these pro- 
blems bad to be attacked through obstacles. The 
town xdanner, like the house planner, had the joy 
of achieving his re-'ult'^ not through limitless op- 
portunities but by a battle with hindrances. But 
unhappily we were scarcely ever given the chance 
of meeting the hindrances and obstacles. There 
was our grieve nee— the real root of our unhapxii- 
ne:>s over the town planning question was that 
we did not see how the remodelling even of our 
own L(mdon was to come within the range of 
practical politics. Before sitting down he should 
like to renew an old suggestion — that the Traffic 
Commis'^ion of which we once heard so much 
and of which we now heard nothing, whose manv 
volumes had been read he concluded by very few 
people and w^ere unknowm to a great many, should 
be allow'ed to bear fruit. That Commission bad 
(lone an enormous w^ork in bringing together the 
data and the very foundations of the difficulty of the 
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traffic problem in London. Within those volumes 
would be found the whole of the traffic problem of 
London systematised, analysed, divided, and set out 
in such a way as to show where the shoe pinched 
in every part of London. That Traffic Commission 
concluded its labours in a practical way, so far as 
being practical on paper was concerned, by showing 
that streets might be made through our existing 
dear old Loudon in such a way that one could get 
from ]3lace to place with much greater ease than at 
present. In his opinion all that was needed, in 
addition to that scheme, was that it should be 
nurtured architecturally — doctored architecturally. 
It might be remembered that the Institute had 
once given him the opportunity of showing one 
out of many possible ways by which the lines of 
routes there suggested could be harmonised and 
brought into convenient alignment with some of 
the existing buildings of London,'’ tie wanted 
once more to express a hope in public that 
something might result from the Traffic Com- 
mission's Ileport, and that a day might come 
when some architect, or body of architects, 
would be engaged to help the formation of 
new streets Iroin their inception — that is to 
say, that schemes for remodelling the streets in 
London should be hatched out from the be- 
ginning with the assistance of architects and 
carried through with architectural assistance. Mr. 
Triggs had alluded to gyratory regulation or regu- 
lated gyration. One great solution of the traffic 
difficulty at complicated crossings was, he believed, 
to be found in regulated gyration ; that is, say, 
that vehicles coming to a t^oint where several roatls 
met, instead of darting across the open space to the 
road they wanted to take on the opposite side, which 
created confusion, sliould be compelled always to 
turn to the left, and go on until they came to the 
turning they wanted to go out from. Many of 
them, he supposed, thought they had invented 
this system — he was glad to see the author’s 
name given at last. There were, however, two 
great difficulties m it : one was that the driver 
would be obliged to keep very close to the near 
side, otherwise he would be cut oil, by vehicles 
inside him, from taking the turn he wanted and 
he might have to go on past his turning. On the 
other hand the foot-passenger would not be able to 
get across at all ; therefore, it must be accom- 
panied by subways, and he should greatly like to 
see a regulated gyration ” crossing tried some- 
where in London. He should also like to see 
what he believed to be the best solution of the 
direct crossing difficulty tried again, though it 
had been tried already in London — he meant the 
viaduct system. There were one or two places in 
London still remaining where a great deal of time 

* •' Some Oh^enatiuns on the Kepoit ot the luoal Com- 
mission on London Tiaflic, with special referem-e to the 
Proposed I'ormation of Xew Thoronghtares,’’ by Paul 
Waterhou-je Vournal. 26th May and 16th June, 1906;. 


was lost by the traffic being held up, and where he 
felt quite sure the over- and -under principle could 
be applied with the greatest possible success. That 
principle again would have to be safeguarded by 
devising some means of bye pass to get the traffic 
from the low level to the high level. 

Mk. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F:\ said that 
reference had been made to towns in which the 
street lines had been taken from natural lines. 
What were natural lines '? He should like to know 
what that meant *? How did it come about that 
the High Street of Oxford had that sweeping curve, 
as Wordsworth said, “The streamlike windings 
of that gloidous street ’’ ’? He supposed there was 
some little irregularity in the demarcation of the 
property at the outset, and he should presume really 
that that was what had given rise to what was 
called the “natural ” planning of streets in old medi- 
jeval towns— that they originally began as lanes 
past somebody’s fields, and the fields were of irre- 
gular shape. But he did not see in considering the 
(juestion of planning a modern town what they had 
to do with natural planning. A town was an arti- 
ficial thing ; they had to think of it so, and to treat it 
as such. He had noticed that in all recent plans of 
modern cities, or for improving modern cities, there 
seemed a tendency towards the adoption of oblique 
lines and radiating lines of streets, or a combination 
of what might lie called the gridiron plan with the 
radiating line. There was a great deal to be said 
for tlie radiating principle of streets in regard to 
vista and effect, and also in shortening the distance 
from place to place ; but, on the other hand, from 
the point of view of the buildings, it left a great 
many very awkward plots — awkward to plan and 
awkward to treat architecturally. In Baris— 
though it was a city he was very fond of — the 
radiating plan, he thought, had been carried rather 
too far — one got tired of it. There was also an 
objection to a stranger that a city that had radia- 
ting lines, unless one knew the city very well, 
became very puzzling ; if he forgot exactly where 
he started, he had no right angles to guide him, 
and he began to forget where he wa^ going. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the gridiron 
plan, while it afforded very good building plots, was 
a plan that obliged one to go round two sides of a 
square or a parallelogram if one wanted to get from 
one side to the other. So that there were difficulties 
oil both sides that required to be remembered- With 
regard to the question of forecourts, was not the 
great reason of forecourts really that of architectural 
effect ? To make a building worth looking at, a 
sort of preface, as it were that put to it ; it was 
put back from the road \vas there was space to 
admire it, and greater importance was given to it. 
Also in the case of railway stations and places of 
that kind, into and out of which there was a very 
large stream of traffic constantly going, the fore- 
court was a most imprtant provision in point of 
convenience, because it prevented a stream of cabs 
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being turned straight into the street line of traffic ; 
they were given a little time and space in which 
to arrange themselves and to see their best way 
out. In London it seemed to him that the great 
mistakes that had been made at several points 
had been from the exclusive consideration of streets 
without consideration of the points between them. 
That was the fatal mistake in what he considered 
one of the greatest blunders of modern times, the 
treatment of Hyde Park C )rner. In the first place, 
in his opinion that Constitution Hill Arch ought 
never to have been moved. It formed a parallel 
line with Apsley House before. It had been taken 
away and placed at an angle where it faced nothing 
and looked up to nothing ; the streets were laid out 
by the surveyor (or whoever laid them out) in the 
most inconvenient route for traffic, and the spaces 
between them were a sort of shoulder -of-m Litton 
triangles with no raibon d\‘trc. The minute he saw 
them, he said “ That’s not -an architect’s plan ; 
that’s an estate agent’s plan.” There was the same 
blunder in the fatal attempt that had been made 
to do something with the Marble Arch. Mr. 
Spe-iight’s original design, although it left no 
use for the Marble Arch, really had a certain 
dignity. He showed a semi-circular route right 
round it. Put then it was supposed that it 
was not the best route for traffic ; so now we 
had the best route for traffic, which had no rela- 
tion to the Arch whatever, which came in a sort of 
accidental line behind it, and the Arch was left 
standing central to nothing, not only with no use 
in itself, but without the appearance of architec- 
tural use. And in the case of a triumphal arch 
like that, he had sometimes thought, m regard to 
the Place de V 1 Aoile, was it quite the correct thing to 
put up an immense arch which suggested the idea 
of a gateway, and to use it solely as a thing to 
drive round ? It always seemed to him that in the 
Place de FJ^itoile the traffic ought to be going 
through that arch instead of driving round it. With 
regard to the irregularity of these places^ we hnda 
pUu e ov a market-place in an old town which had 
irregularity of line and looked very well, but he did 
not think that was an excuse for deliberately 
doing it. In planning a squai'e in a great 
town he was (quite in favour of symmetry. He 
did 11 )t (juite believe that the eye did not see 
when the two sides were not parallel. He should 
prefer to see them syiametncally treated. The 
only other point that he heard with a little dread 
and terror was the suggestion that we should s )me 
day see Hyde Park taken up by aviation. He was 
afrahl that would be an end to the amenities of 
Hyde Park. He wished t) join ^ery heartily in 
appreciation of the interesting and valuable paper 
they had heard, and not only to join in the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Triggs for having written it, but 
they owed also, he thought, a supplementary vote 
of thanks to tlie Secretarv for reading it. 

Mb. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.l said he should 


like to be allowed to follow Mr. Statham, the re- 
spected success jx of the donor of the Bursary, to 
whom, indirectly, they owed the paper that had 
interested them si much. He himself had had 
the privilege of holding the Godwin Bursary, and 
could appreciate the generosity of its founder. He 
was particularly interested that evening to find 
that the city to which he had devoted his interest, 
Paris, had been so prominently laid before them. 
He desired to express a hope that one of the 
plans shown upon the screen, that of the Piazza 
of Bt. Mark in Venice, might be amongst those to 
be illustrated in the Journal. Mr. Btatham had 
alluded to the frequent difficulty of building sites 
which resulted from a regular form, such as a 
circus. The difficulty in planning any new 
arrangement of streets and schemes on an abso- 
lutely rectangular principle was that they resulted 
in an old city in a great many irregular sites, 
and this plan, to which he alluded, of the Piazza 
of St. Mark in Venice showed that a most digni- 
fied effect could lu' obtained without rectangular 
enclosures. Also it was interesting to see that the 
courtyard of the Doge’s palace, which delighted 
every visitor, was not enclosed by rectangular 
lines. If this matter could be aluays home in 
mind by those in authority, or by those who were 
studying any street improvtaneiit, he beliG\ed 
many rlifficulties miglit he overcome Their 
memories carried them hack to the time when 
Mr. Westgarth offered a prize to the Society of 
Arts for a scheme for remodelling London, and 
their friend Woodward was amongst the suc- 
cessful competitors, rnforiunately the death of 
Mr. Westgarth put an end to tlu* career of one 
who was deeply in earnest witli legard to the 
study and development ot London improvement. 
How much they lost they could hardly tell, for he 
had made up his mind obviously to educate the 
public and at the same time to educate architects 
by inviting them to give their attention to the 
problem of street imprcneinent. The snlqect was 
also brought pi'ominently not only before archi- 
tects, but before the authorities of L >ndon, in the 
valuable paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. He felt 
that every tune the subject was brought liefoiv the 
Institute they were doing something not only to 
educate the public, but primarily to educate them- 
selves in the intricate pro! Jems of street alignment 
and the improvement of the facilities for traffic. 

Mr. M. 00D^\ ARD [/-. .said he was much 
(Jdiged to Mr. Hoiper for informing the Institute 
that he was^ the tortmiate recipient of the lilierality 
ot Mr. illiam V estgarth. He would endorse all 
Mr. Hoo])er had said, for had Mr. Westgarth lived 
it was his intention, as he had heard time 
after time from his own lips, to devote a verv 
large sum of money inleed to the furtherance of 
the beautiff cation of L indon. He desired to add 
his meed of praise for the paper they had listened 
to. He quite expected, however, that in a pager on 
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town planning ami on the disposition of streets in 
cities reference \vould be made to the last ett’orts in 
London to give us what we were entitled to receive. 
Reference had been made by Mr. Statham to the 
Marble Arch improvement. He (Mr. ^Yoodward) 
had ventured in the public press, and ventured 
now in the presence ot the author, Mr. Speaight, 
to whom they owed very many thanks for all that 
he ha<l done, to say that the result of the Marble 
Arch improvement had been ver\ unfortunate. He 
had been very glad to hear from Mr. Statham 
that Mr, Speaight’s original design, had it nut 
been tampered with, would have given them a 
much better result than was now before them. 
He had suggested to Mr. Speaight, and in the 
public prebS, that the Arch, being isolated and 
having no niison (Vcttc whatever, could be made 
of some service if it were shifted back to the 
piers to which the large gates were hung, and form 
an entrance to the evisting tine avenue. With re~ 
gard to the greatest improvement London had had 
the opportunity of vituessing — viz. the memorial 
to Queen Victoria — here, in Pall Mall, was a 
magniticent avenue terminated, as probably it 
would ])e, by an e<|aally magnificent monument to 
the Queen. The entrance to Charing Cross as 
now linished could be seen. He understood that 
the Government had determined that no mure 
houses should be pulled down than they now 
saw to open up that grand curve of Sir Aston 
Webb's so that they might see from the Strand 
the beauty of the design. Even weiv those houses 
pulled down that improvement could not be con- 
sidered complete unless Drummond’s Dank were 
also jmiled down and WTntehall widened at that 
end, as had so often been iiisisttnl upon by the 
Institute. A great i)liinder had been committed by 
placing heavy masonry over the three arches, not 
only spoiling the etiect — and particularly so from 
the park — of the improvement, but depriving 
London of the o}»portunity from Charing Cross 
and its surroundings of looking through a tine 
vista right to the monument of (j)ueen Victoria. 
It was a matter of eveiia'^ting regret. He did 
not think it was due to Sir A^ton W'ebb entirely 
that that had been done, but, whether or not, 
that to his mind was another lost opportunity 
for public improvement in London. They were 
lo)kiDg forward with great interest to Mr. B orman 
Shaw’s design for Piccadilly Circus. What they 
knew of Mr. Norman Shaw would convince them 
that they would have something very tine wdth re- 
gard to that Circus. Mr. Shaw had given thtm— 
or would give them whtn the (Quadrant was com- 
pleted — an improvement even on Nash’s Quadrant ; 
that is to say, instead of leaving Air Street open 
and severing parts of the Quadrant, he would con- 
tinue his architecture right round the Quadrant, 
and give to the whole a very tine architectural 
etfect. With regard to the height of buildings as 
compared with the width of thoroughfares, it was 


well to bear in mind the width of two thoroughfares 
— Northumberland Avenue, which was 110 feet in 
width from building to building, and Portlmd 
Place, which was 120 feet in width from building 
to building. These two thoroughfares gave a very 
good idea of the effect of the height of buildings 
on the width of streets. 

The President said it was only fair to Sir 
Aston Webb to say that he bad very ably treated 
the avenue referred to. His building was cleverly 
planned to cover the unsightly cant of the road 
that occurred at that point. It he had carried the 
avenue through, he would only have looked on the 
halves of two houses in Parliament Street ; it 
would not have alibrded a vista. That was why 
Sir Aston had blinded that end and had put his 
three radiating arches there. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Woodward’s other remarks. 

Mk. F. W. SPEAIGHT said he was sure that 
those who were not members of this distinguished 
institution must have listened with delight to the 
most interesting Paper that they had just heard 
read. Mr. Triggs’s book Furvial Gardens in 
Entjland and Scotland was the first of the few 
books he had purchased on architeetui'e, and there 
was no book he looked at more frequently, and, 
through doing so, any elementary knowledge he 
had obtained on architectural planning and the 
balance of design he owed in the first place to its 
author. Looking round the room he could not 
help W()nderiiig how many gentlemen were present 
who ought to have really listened to this Paper ; 
because he presumed most ot those present were 
members of the architectural profession who 
entirely agreed with everything that had been said 
and everything that bad been displayed. He would 
rather have seen the room full of members of 
Improvement Committees and members of Parlia- 
ment, especially those who refused to grant money 
for public inqjroveinents ; and he should have 
liked especially to have seen a few First Commis- 
sioners of Works, lie hoped, however, that some 
means might he found for circulating this Paper 
among those who would benefit by reailingit. One 
impression he had gained in looking at the beautiful 
views put before them was how peaceful those 
piatch were, and how diherent they would appear if 
they were in London ; for it seemed to him that 
the few public places they had were entirely spoilt 
by the fidgeting and annoying things that were 
allowed to appear in them. Other s<ocieties were in 
existence for the prevention of cruelty and nuisance. 
He should very much like to see a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Public Places and 
Public Buildings. It was impossible to look any- 
where without seeing the most awful eyesores ; and 
it was frequently left to a private individual — and 
he was afraid very often, much to his objection, 
to himself — to protest in the public press against 
these eyesores. The question of Sir Aston M el)b’s 
monumental work at the A fall had been referred 
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to, and Ml*. Woodward bad criticised the de- 
sign of the arch. ^Ir. Woodward, he was afraid, 
must hold shares in Bovril, because if that arch 
was taken away the principal thing that would 
be seen, as they came from the Mall, would he 
“ Boviil ” Hashing in that dreadful electric-light ad- 
vertisement in front of the building that faced th(‘ 
arch. Here was an iinprovement he supposed that 
had cost in round hgiires a million, more or le<s, 
and the chief thing seen as one came through 
the centre arch was that dreadful word “Bovril.” 
There was no other city in the world that would 
allow such a thing as this. Again, at the Royal 
Exchange, in the centre of the Chty, there were 
a couple of tubs belonging to some Public 
Clardens Associatic n. These two leaky tubs with 
half- dead plants spoiled the whole effect of the 
facade of the Royal Exchange. It was a small 
matter, but to anybody with an artist’s eye, or an 
eye that, like his, wished to be artistic, it was most 
annoying ; and instead of the tubs being an adver- 
tisement for the Public (lardens Association they 
were just the reverse. Trafalgar Sijuare a little 
while ago had a Tube entrance erected there. One 
morning lie was passing and he saw a huge 
electric light notice put abo\e it showing plans of 
“ How to get about London.” Why should it 
have been left, as it w'as in that case, to a private 
individual to wTite to the Times to protest against 
it and to draw attention to the fact that when 
permission was given to form an entrance there 
a special clause in the Act forbade any advertise- 
ment to appear above the railings ? Take, again, 
Parliament Square that used to be disfigured 
with a number of untidy tiower beds containing 
half -perished red geraniums. It was Canon Henson, 
he believed, \vho wrote to the papers saying that it 
was the vapours of the motor omnibuses that 
caused the geraniums to wither, and that the vapour 
'vvas having also an injurious effect upon the Abbey. 
He read this astonishing statement c uning up 
from the country one morning, and immediately he 
jumped into a cab and drove to one of the gardeners 
on the spot and asked about it. He found, how- 
ever, that the fading of the flowers was due to the 
vapours from the wood paving. Again it was left 
to a private citizen to w rite to the papers protesting 
against the untidy condition of Parliament Square. 
Everyone would rejoice to see how' immensely that 
had been remedied by the bays wTiich had now* been 
planted round it. At the cost of a few' pounds and 
a little thought from the First Commissioner of 
Works the whole effect had been improved. ^\ hat 
other city in the w’orld w'ould allow' those tw'o most 
aw'kw'ard lamps at either side of the steps in fr.Jiit 
of St. Pciur> Catlualral ? They look like tw'o storks 
roosting. He should like, in conclusion, to thank 
the members of the architectural profession, and 
also the gentlemen wdio were associated with the 
architectural pres<, for the most— he could only 
term it — brotherly support they had extended on 


many occasions to an outsider who attempted to 
take an interest in the w'ork in w’hich they were 
professionally engaged. There was sometimes a 
feeling that the outsider w'as looked upon as an 
intruder, but he must say that he had received 
most kindly support and encouragement from 
many architects, and he hoped this encouragement 
which had been so genero^^ly extended to himself 
w'ould encourage other private citizens in taking 
an interest in public im})rovements. 

RAYMOND UNWIN said he wished to add 
his thanks to Mr. Triggs not only for what he had 
given them in his admirable and comprehensive 
Paper, but also for the many useful examples 
of pl(ici‘S and examples of tow'n planning from 
different cities on the (kmtinent to he found in 
his hook. He wais pleased to see in Mr. Triggs’s 
Paper — what he would like to amplify a little— 
viz., the view' that it wa^ important to take centres 
for tow'us. He was rather inclined to dissent 
from the seconder, Mr. Waterhouse, who thought 
it W'as not possible to have a centre to a very big 
city. It was not possible, he thought, to collect 
everything into one centre in a big city, hut it was 
possible to have a centre in scale with the city and 
supplementary centies as w'ell ; if they w'erc to 
give a sense of scale to their plans of tow'ns it w'as 
largely by the useof and centres, wdiicli w'ould 

often be formed not only of individual j daces but 
of groups of pi, fees, w'hich w'ere, he tliought, among 
the most charming features of many C ontinentai 
tow'ns. At Nancy, for instance, they w'ould not 
tind one pUa e, but a groupof places lea<iingfrom one 
to another. At halzhiirg and in many other tow'ns 
they bad the charm of passing out of one place into 
another, and then even into a groupof pla,rs. In 
that way, without necessarily attempting an 
enormous place in scale with a town like London, 
they might ha\ e quite delinitely centres conqiosedof 
a group of plates which would be large enough to 
stand out as it w'ere in scale. This importance 
of scale betw een the different parts in makino- the 
W'hole into an interesting design was one wLiedi 
should be borne in mind not only in xdanning the 
centre of a town hut in the planning of suburbs. 
If w'e made more use of the pka-e and centie in 
planning our suburbs, even using some central 
feature tor such small areas as building estates, w'e 
should get much more interest into oiir designs and 
UK >re sense of scale between tlie different p irts. Wt^ 
should tind there probably much more scope for 
actual w'ork than in large monumental places, for 
which, as had i)een repeatedly mentioned, oppor- 
tunities in Lm^land ('ccurreii only occasionally. 
iMr. Triggs nieiitioned one or two places, particu- 
larly the Place de la Republkjue in Pans, as good 
examples oi the treatment of multiple jnncrions 
as being bectn* tlian a r.uiiid plate. He dul not 
think the reasoning very convincing. If there was 
any Mrtue in a ruund pla,c it arose from the tact 
that all the traffic was kept moving in one direction, 
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whereas, as shown in the illustration of an open 
place as suggested by Mr. Triggs, it must either 
be cut in the middle and the gyration be upset, 
or, as in the Place de la Eupubliipie, a very serious 
detour must be nude by traffic from the sides. A 
good deal could be said, if there was to be a gyra- 
tory place, for having one of a round character. 
Mr. Triggs’s statement that the gyratory was 
only useful when it was of immense size needed 
to be reconsidered, perhaps, unless there was an 
immense volume of traffic : a comparatively small 
area was sufficient Lu* any ordinary traffic to 
give room for it to pass round and pass off in 
different directions. It was probably true, as had been 
often pointed out, that it was difficult to get a really 
satisfactory architectural effect in such places, but 
none the less he thought from the point of view of 
traffic, about which they perhaps took too much 
account, it was useful, and he was not sure that 
the round form was not the best for that particular 
system. With regard to railway stations, he 
thought the station at Hanover which was shown 
had the great disadvantage that as soon as a 
passenger stepped out of the station he was in the 
traffic and liable to be run over from one direction or 
the other. That was a very great disadvantage, 
and he was glad to see that it was avoided in Mr. 
Triggs’s design for a statu m. People coming out 
of a bustling station wanted a little breathing 
space to find out in which direction they wanted to 
go before having to step on to a busy road with 
streams of trams rushing about. The Karlsplatz 
at Munich, of which Mr. Triggs showe;! a picture, 
afforded a good example of the proper place tor cabs 
to stand. In the case of garden plates, some of 
those shown seemed rather frittered away in pattern 
work which was lacking in breadth. One thing 
that struck him in seeing the garden on the 

Continent was that those were most successful 
which were most broadly and simply treated. The 
garden place of the Palais Royal in Paris, for 
instance, was nicely and s<piarely treated, whereas 
in many places the whole space seemed to be 
frittered away by the geometrical patterns. What 
was really wanted was to give a breadth of fore- 
ground to buildings. Mr. Triggs divided places 
and classified them in various ways into business 
and ornamental but that classification might 
be somewhat further amplified. In England we 
had public meetings and demonstrations, and some 
places might serve for that purpose, and others 
might very suitably be rest places, quiet plates, 
where broad expanses of grass and foliage would 
be useful. 

triggs, to whom an advance proof of 
the foregoing report had been sent, replies : — 
Among the points referred to in the discussion 
was the improvement to Hyde Park Corner made 
by the Metro^Dolitan P>oard uf Works in IbiHS. In 
venturing to suggest that an architectural place 


would have been an ideal treatment for such a 
position, I had in my mind a semicircular place 
4o0 feet across, with Hyde Park arch as a centre, 
rianked by Apsley House and a similar building 
on the other side. This would involve the re- 
building of St. George’s Hospital (a contingency 
that has been mooted more than once), the 
placing of the Wellington arch on the circum- 
ference of the semicircle, and perhaps the con- 
struction of a similar arch leading to Grosvenor 
Crescent. Grosvenor Place could have been 
arranged to enter exactly opposite the Hyde Park 
arch. Such an arrangement would hav^e prevented 
the confusion of traffic lines at the junction of 
Hamilton Place with Piccadilly. Magnificent 
building sites would have been created on the east 
and north sides of the jfface. The value of these 
would have gone far towards the compensating 
of St. George’s Hospital, and Hyde Park Corner 
would have rivalled the superb Paiiser Plutz at 
the end of Enter den Linden. It is instructive to 
read in the ‘‘ History of London Street Improve- 
nients,” by Mr. P. J. Edwards, how much more 
eager the authorities appear to have been to 
apportion the payments to be made by the different 
Boards than to give London a dignified entrance 
to Hyde Park. 

As Mr. Waterhouse 2)oints out, it has to be 
remembered that the needs of large cities are very 
different from those of small provincial cities. The 
mistake that we have so often made in this country 
is that we have failed to realise how quickly a 
small town can grow into a large city. I. too, am 
inclined to dissent from Mr. Waterhouse, and fail 
to see why in large cities a civic centre is unde- 
sirable. Such a centre might have been created 
at South Kensington with gieat advantage to that 
series of magnificent buildings. Cardiff, with its 
Law Courts, City Hall, Museum, and University, 
has led the way among provincial cities in planning 
a fine ci^ic group; and in the United States the 
creation of large civic centres has been a marked 
feature of several fine city plans in recent years. 

I made no allusion in my Paper to the group- 
ing of places because I feel that this part of the 
subject had been fully dealt with by Mr. Simpson, 
but I realise with Mr. Unwin that such gnuips are 
among the m< st charming features of many Con- 
tinental towns. As to the shape of traffic places, 
the oval and elongated forms, though perhaps not 
so striking on paper, seem to me to be more effective 
in distributing traffic. It is difficult to form a 
comparison in London, but in Paris I think that 
anyone who will spend an hour at the Place de 
FEUile on a busy Sunday afternoon will find that 
as regards facility of movement it compares badly 
with the Place de la Republique. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Batsford for the loan 
of many interesting engravings of London S([uares, 
and to Dr. Brine kmann for the plans of two fore- 
couit places in Rome. 
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TOWN rLAXXLVi. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I.B.A. TOWN ITANNING CO>rMITTEE. 


V.- BUTTSTEDT.’^ 
Communicated hy Baymond Unwin. 

Provincial towms of medium size, boasting some 
traditional merit and characterised by some regular 
architectural devel)pment generally, make the same 
impression on the minds of all strangers visiting 
them for the first time. Surrounding an otherwise 
good lay-out, one finds an untidy area marking the 
grow'th of the last decades. He Avho has visited 


many such towns will invariably note this 
characteristic. But, after passing through the 
outer zone of nineteenth-century ugliness, the 
beauty of the old city is still to be seen. A fine 
example of this is the little towm of Buttstedt, in 
Sachsen -Weimar, with a few thousand inhabitants, 
wdiose only claim to importance nowmlays lies in 
its small cattle market, once so prosperous, and 
which brought fame to the then fortified towm. 

Of this bygone though modest splendour there 
yet remain many a burgher’s house, the tovvn- 
hall, and notably the church. Walking from 
the railway station to the town, one must needs 

* A trail ion ot the aitirle Buttstedt : eine Stadte- 
bauliche Stiidie von iticiiard Woernle und Robert Schwerdt- 
feger,*’ fioiu the December number lilOS of Dtv Studtebnu, 
in which number further iHu'^t rations of this town not 
reproduced herewith will be found. 


pass along a stiaight and inexpressibly dreary 
street, which certainly gives rise to any bnt 
pleasant anticipations, running aimlessly through 
the town and entering the market-place at A, on 
the plan, with no consideration whatever for iier- 
spective. The market-place, though lacking any 
pioininent feature, is perfect in its general ehect. 
Standing in the sipiare formed on the loft side by 
a row’ of sim})le dwelling-houses, on the right side 
by the long- stretching front of the to wm -hall with 

the fountain before it, 
one sees the choir of 
St. Michael’s Church, 
w’hich blends with 
beautiful effect, its 
romantic but majestic 
tower giving a ^ense 
of vertical deAolop- 
mont {Ulus. A). 

The joy of studying 
town plans is one 
Avliich never gn iws old 
to those inteiesteil in 
the art of designing 
tow ns and citiL-s. One 
feels more and more 
hdww’ell the builders 
of former tinu-s were 
able to unite utility 
and beauty without 
giving undue prefer- 
ence to either. The 
task is so simple, and 
yet, as it seems after 
the experiences of 
later times, so ditli- 
cult to accomplish. 
We are apt to forget 
that the natural circumstances must be taken as 
fundamental, and to overlook nature’s demands, 
fulfilling them in an unnatural w’ay or ruthlesslv 
neglecting them. 

Looking at the present plan of Buttstedt, one is 
pleasantly surprised liy the beauty of its lines and 
general lay-out. The whole is undoubtedly the 
product of thoughtful consideration. The graceful 
lines of the streets lead in seemingly unintentional 
yet well-calculated curves from the outer zone tf> 
the market-place. Nowhere, except in the “NeAv 
Street "—leading outward from A on plan — does one 
find any severity or unnatural constraint. In this 
w'e see the <litterence between the old towm plans 
and the lay-out of a time which is not yet quite 
over, W’hich has failed, not having fully grasped 
the meaning of the principle of “ practical utility.” 
So many valuable ideals have been destroyed by the 
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the town-hall and the church, which always keeps 
its dominant position, and the beautiful etYect of 
which is not spoiled by any false balance in the 
groupinl,^ The fundamental law of all architec- 
tural grouping of buddings, too often forgotten in 
later times, was formerly very strictly adhered to. 
Side by side with an evenness and balance in the dis- 
tribution of the buildings, streets, and s([uares, there 
is a gradual development towards the centre to^^ hich 
everything spontaneously subordinates itself. 

In Buttstedt, St. Michaers Church forms such 
a centre. It is a very beautiful bunding, and its 
characteristic tower is one of the best in Thuringen. 
It dates from the beginning of the Kith century, 
and is probably of (lothic origin. (For details of 
th(^ church and town-hall see LehfekVs Bau- 
und Kunstdenkmaler Thiiringens.’^) It is marvel- 
lously well situated in the centre of the market- 
place, and vet its characteristic beauty does not over- 
shadow the less striking town-hall, and closes the 
different street views in a very pleasant manner. 
Its western front is built on the very edge of the 
steep hill, from the foot of \vhich its appearance 
makes a magnificent impression. 

By means of the church and the town-hall the tri- 
angular market-place is divided int i three squaies, 
which are well proportioned in regard to the groups 
of buildings surrounding them. 

Square I., with the church on the west side, forms 
a deep place in the sense of C amillo Sitte. 

S<[uare II., in relation to the town-hall and the 
north side of the church nave, forms a broad ji/acc. 

Square III. is also a broad place very cleverly 
made by a cut in the group of buildings to the south. 

If we*^ take the t )wn-hall into consideration we can 
also call Square I. a broad place, and in this respect 
it is especially well planned ; the quite simple, broad, 
eastern front of the town-hall, ^^ith a charming 
fountain surrounded by acacia trees, is most pleasing. 
Bv this division of the very large market-place into 



three squares the traffic is divided successfully, and 
at the same time the pla'^c presents a beautifully 
closed appearance. Nowhere, except w’here the New 
Street opens into the market-place, can you see any 
hole or gap in the sides of the square, although a 
great number of streets lead into it. 

Buttstedt is an excellent example of Camillo 
Sitte’s theory that broad places are only good wdien 
thev are enclosed and dominated by buildings of the 
proper heights. 

A good view of the town- hall and the fountain is 
obtained from th(‘ point B, and looking past the town- 
hall we see the continuation of the Obertorstrasse 
(Ulus. C), ending in the corner house of the Bruck- 
torstrasse, marked D on plan. \\e notice here 
how the Briicktorstrasse has been shifted from the 
line of the Obertorstrasse by a quite simple Imt 
cunningly arranged device. From another point we 
see the fountain surrounded by fairly young acacia 
trees, which must have been recently planted. 

In Squares II. and III. the line of the trees follows 
that of the buildings, and encloses them in a green 
frame without really hiding them — this kind of 
acacia tree does not grow large (llliis. F and G). 
From another standpoint one sees the beautiful 
side of the town-hall, with a ruw of trees forming 
an excellent continuation of the western gable of 
the building. Again, at the projecting corner of 
the Briicktorstrasse one sees the tower rising above 
the long roof of the church (Ulus. E). From other 
standpoints one gets a view, down the continuation 
of the Obertorstrasse, of f-ne of the finest private 
houses of the town, of the convex curve of this 
street formed by the side of tlie town-hall, and also 
of a fine bow window on this building. Passing 
along the Briicktorstrasse we come to the Kiefer 
Platz, where once again one catches a glimpse of 
the church tower lietween the houses. 

The Brauhausstrasse - (from H -J on plan)— fol- 
lows mainly the line of the old town -wall, which 
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still exists in part. From this street and its con- 
tinuation the Topfmarkt (K on plan), the streets 
lead to the market-place, and at the end of each 
one sees either the church or the town-hall, and 
between the houses there are some more openings 
left, through which one sees each time a new and 
beautiful view of the church. From yet other 
points one sees the same building from the Kirch- 
strasse and from the Topfmarkt (IIlus. J and K), 
and the town-hall is visible from another. We 
notice the noble lines of the Marktstrasse with 
the barn without windows, also the Ol)ertorstrasso 
with its view of the town-hall and fountain in front ; 
the Obertorstrasse looking from the town-hall 
showing the graceful curve of the street, the group 
of very old houses on the Topfmarkt closing the 
street perspective, the vie^v from the little Sammeh 
gasse of the town- hall with the church tower 
appearing above it, and the old gate forming a 
pleasant ending to the street. Even better than 
by examining the plan, the clear, natural, and un- 
pretentious beauty of the town can be appreciated 
by looking down from the church tower over the 
roofs of the houses. 

The cemetery is outside the present plan ; in 
former times it adjoined a small chapel, which has 
now disappeared. The cemetery is not now in use, 
and is deserted. Its plan is very pleasing, showing 
sympathetic treatment, particularly of the arcade 
on the inside, right and left of the entrance. Many 
of the tombstones w^ere designed by native artisans. 

The details of houses and stucco-w^ork in the 
rooms are signs of a culture which has fallen asleep 
and has not yet been re-awakened. When shall 
our work, w^hich has already achieved some measure 
of success, bring life to these little places again ? 

It will happen, because w*e are going gradually 
forw’ard. But w hen ? 


VI.— THE MASSACHUSETTS METROPOLI- 
TAK IMPROYEMENTS COMMISSION. 

The Institute has received the Report of the 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Improvements Com- 
niission (Boston). The members of this Commis- 
sion were Messrs, Benjamin N. Johnson, Chairmcnu 
Henry B. Day, Desmond Fitzgerald, Thomas J. 
Ciargan (since deceased), Robert S. Peabody, and 
Sylvester Baxter, Secretury, 

The R.I.B.A. Towm Planning Committee wdll 
deal wdth this most valuable report in a future issue 
of the Journal ; meanwhile it is considered desir- 
able to reprint the Act of Legislature appointing 
the Commission, together with some extracts from 
the introduction to the Report, as being of special 
and immediate interest at the present moment, 

ACT OF LEGISLATURE. 

‘• Rlsolved, — That the Governor, by and with tlie 
udMce and consent of the Council, shah appoint three 
persons, and the Mayor of the City of Boston shall 


appoint tw*o persons, who shall together constitute a 
Commission of five for the purposes hereinafter named. 
The Chairman of said Commission shall be designated 
by the Governor. The said appointees shall serve 
without compensation, and shall be persons of recog- 
nised qualifications and large experience in respect to 
one or more of the following subjects or professions, 
namelj’ : finance, commerce, industry, transportation, 
real estate, architecture, engineering, civic administra- 
tion, and lawx Said Commission shall investigate and 
report as to the advisability of any public works in the 
metropolitan district which in its opinion wdll tend to 
the convenience of the peo 2 )le, the development of local 
business, the beautifying of the district, or the im- 
provement of tlie same as a place of residence* It shall 
consider the establishment of a systematic method of 
internal communication by highw ays. the control or 
direction of traffic and transportation, and the location 
of such docks and teiminals as the interests of the 
district may demand. It shall recommend the method 
of executing and paying for such improvements as it 
may suggest, and shall make such maps, plans, and 
estimates of cost as may be needed for its in\ estigation. 
for the proper presentation of its conclusions, and 
may employ such assistants therefor as it may deem 
necessary. The Commission may expend such sums 
of inuney. not exceeding twenty-fi\e thousand dollars, 
for clerical, expert, and other assistance, and for other 
incidental expenses, as it deems necessary. The Com- 
mission shall make its final Report to the Governor and 
to the Mayor of Boston on or before the first day of 
December, nineteen hundred and eight, and its powers 
and duties shall then terminate. The Governor shall 
transmit the report to the General Court of the year 
nineteen hundred and nine. The expenses incurred 
under the provision of this Act shall be assessed upon 
the metropolitan parks district. 

^‘Approved 15th June 1907.” 

EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSION. 

‘‘ Soon after its appointment the Commission selected 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter as its Secretary, and proceeded to 
give ver 3 " general notice of its organisation and readi- 
ness to receive information or suggestions from any 
citizen wffio could assist the Commission in arriving at 
sound conclusions. Written information and requests 
to that effect were especially sent to the mayors of 
cities and the select men of towms, as well as to all 
known boards of trade, improvement societies, and other 
similar associations within the metropolitan district. 
Several hundred written requests for suggestions and 
assistance were likewise sent to those ciiizens of the 
Commonwealth wiio w'ere knowm to liave made a study 
of or to have showm interest in any of the lines of in- 
quiry entrusted to the Commission. All these notices 
and requests w’ere accompanied by a printed copy of 
the resolve estahlisliing the Comiuission, thus disclos- 
ing fully the nature and scope of the subjects to be 
considered. 

Since its appointment the Commission has held 
regular meetings, usually twice in e\ ery w eck. It also 
gave several public hearings, which were widely ad- 
vertised and aftorded every citizen an opportunity to 
be heard on any question\vhich he deemed to atfect 
the public interest. In pursuing its investigations the 
members of the Commission from time to time person- 
all}' visited many points of interest in the district, and 
thus made direct study of the plans of improvement that 

L 
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were brought to tlieir attention. In the same way they 
inspected tlie railroad terminals in Boston, both for 
freight and passengers, as well as the water terminals, 
unoccupied y ater frontage, sites for docks and indus- 
trial development, and other features of the harbour of 
the district. 

“ The scope of investigation entrusted to the discre- 
tion of the Commission is a very broad one ; indeed, it 
IS almost as comprehensive as the whole (juestioii of 
the public welfare and progress of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. This surely includes the interest of the entire 
Commonwealth. For while the Legislature has from 
time to time set apart certain cities and towns as con- 
stituting. with Boston, a metropolitan district, for the 
purpose of establishing an adequate system of parks, 
sewers or water supply, such legislation has never in 
any degree implied a doubt that the interests of every 
portion of Massachusetts are inseparably in\olved in 
the interests and welfare of every other portion. Such 
tentative di^ isions into metropolitan districts have been 
principall\ for the purpo^-e of securing unity of admini- 
stration in tlie-^e important branches of public works. 
The only practical limitation of inquiry to be found in 
the resolve establishing the Commission is in the de- 
finition to be given to the term * public works,' and 
this, upon a fair interpretation of so comprehensive a 
resolve, would probably include almost any public 
undertaking. 

“ The range of permissive investigation thus sug- 
gested presents a life w ork for any man or body of men 
who should undeitake to cover it. It w'as therefore 
manifest to the C’ommission from the beginning that 
only a few' selected subjects could be adequately' studied, 
and that even the study of these must, to a consider- 
able degree. l>e preliminary rather than final. The 
Commission nevertheless imposed no limitation or re- 
striction upon the subjects which any citizen desired 
to discuss before it. and many suggestions w'erc made 
and theories proposed w ith reference to which it has 
proved to be impossible to reach a definite conclusion. 
In this report the Commission deals only with those 
matters w'hich it regards as of most immediate concern 
to the public. 

An analysis of the resolve providing for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission discloses at once a clear dis- 
tinction made therein by the Legislature between those 
‘ public works' generally which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, w ill tend to the betteiment of the metro- 
politan district in any way, and certain specific subjects 
which the resolve makes it mandatory upon the Com- 
mission to consider. The subjects thus definitely as- 
signed for study and investigation were ‘ the establish- 
ment of a systematic method of internal communication 
by highways, the control or direction of traffic and 
transportation, and the location of such docks and ter- 
minals as the interests of the district may demand.’ 
It is obvious that these matters, thus set apart from all 
others for special examination, are, in their proper re- 
lations. but different phases of the one great question 
of transportation. Docks and terminals are neces- 
sary and component parts of any' modern system of 
railroad or water tiaiisportation. The securing of a 
better .sy stem of internal communication by highway s 
between the various portions of the metropolitan dis- 
trict is but aiicther branch of the same comprehensive 
subject. Highway movement is essentially' one of 
tiaffic and tianspoitation, and it is the highw'ays that 
supply the principal routes for street-railway and rapid- 
transit lines. 


“ The year 1907 was peculiarly a period of aw’akening, 
of self-criticism, of anxious questioning whether all was 
indeed well with the State and metropolis, and whether 
sufficient effort w’as being made to encourage and pro- 
mote their future and industrial progress. In that one 
year at least twelve representative organisations of 
Boston participated in active measures of inquiry 
w'hether Boston was in truth living up to its present 
opportunities, and doing w’hat was necessary to meet 
the demands of the future. These organisations were 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. As'-ociated Board 
of Trade of BcA^ton, Boston Merchant>' Association, 
Boston Heal Estate Exchange, Bostoir Clearing House 
Association, Boston Central Labour Union. Citizens 
Association of Boston, Boston Society' of Architects. 
Boston Society' of Civil Engineers, Boston Board of 
Underw'riters. Metropolitan Improvement League. 
Boston Stock Exchange, and Master Builders' Associa- 
tion. It w'ould be difficult in any city to marshal a like 
number of organisations with a membership so generally 
made up of representative men. U pon the action taken 
hv any of these societies there rested not the remotest 
shadow' of self-interest ; w’liat they did w'as prompted from 
beginning to end by a lofty and dismterestedpublic spirit. 

“ In addition to these many' voluntary linos of inquiry 
as to the condition of the commerce and industries of 
^Massachusetts, and the w'iser lines on which to plan 
and pro^ idc for their future development, there were 
six separate instances of public action taken for the 
forwarding of these same self-searching inquiries as to 
what might be the deficiencies, the lack of enterprise, 
the point of failure, and the range of opportunity of the 
Commonw'ealth of the metropolis. These six public 
measures w’cre as follow's: — 2mh March 1907 the Legis- 
lature ordered the Boston Transit Commission to in- 
vestigate the congestion and delay caused by teaming 
traffic and the movement of freight in Boston, and 
to report its recommendations ; 28th May 1907 the 
Board of Harbour and Land Commissioners w as directed 
by the Legislature to investigate and report as to the 
advisability' of constructing and maintaining a sy.stem 
of metropolitan docks in the city of Boston, to be owned 
and controlled either by the Commonw'ealth or by the 
city; 7th June 1907 the Legislature gave to the 
Finance Commission, appointed by the Mayor of Bos- 
ton as autliorised by' the city council to consider the 
financial condition of the city, the amplest power to 
summon witnesses and compel the production of books 
and papers bearing on that line of inquiry ; BHh June 
1907 the Legislature authorised a Commission on 
Commerce and Industry to investigate the present 
condition and future possibilities of the industries of 
this Connnonw'ealth, the present condition and future 
possibilities of transportation, of manufactures and of 
industries, and to consider what might be done bv 
legislation, by executive action, or by other means for 
the exploitation and development of the industries of 
the Commonw'ealth; loth June 1907 the Legislature 
provided for the appointment of this C’onmiission. 
Besides these five measures adopted by' the T.egislature, 
the Mayor of Boston, acting in pursuance of^an order 
of the City Council, appointed a Commission to consider 
the sufficiency' of, and possible improvements in, the 
docks and water terminals of Boston Harbour." 


John W. Slmpson, 
H. V. LaNC HESTER, 


I' 1-Ion. Secretaries, 
'j Toirn Hanning 
[Committee. 
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PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
WHITGIFT HOSPITAL. 

The Committee for the Preservation of Whitgift 
Hospital have communicated to the Institute the 
plan they are putting forward as an alternative to 
the scheme proposed by the Croydon County 
Council for the widening of the principal thorough- 
fare of Croydon. As will be seen by the plans 
here reproduced, the Committee’s object is to pre- 
serve Whitgift Hospital from the destruction which 
is to result if the proposals of the Croydon 
authorities prevail and their scheme receives Parlia- 
mentary sanction. The Preservation Committee 
claim that their plan gives all the widening of the 
road required at this point, and that it would be in 
every way as effective and not more costly in the 
end than the Council’s plan. The Committee’s case 
for the adoption of their alternative scheme is set 
out in a statement the material points of which 
are as follows : — 

At various times during the past twenty-five 
years it has been hinted that the Hos 2 utal must 
be removed, but it was not until the year 1896 that 
any strong efibrt to effect the so-called improve- 
ment ” was made. It soon became e\ident that 
public opinion would not sanction the demolition. 
In eloquent language the then Primate, Archbishop 
Benson, reminded Croydonians of their duty, com- 
2 )aring the Flospital to the thatched cottage of 
Romulus, which for centuries was religiously pre- 
served among the stately buildings of ancient 
Rome. What Romulus was to Rome, Whitgift 
was in many respects to Croydon ; and his Hospital 
was as worthy of retention as the thatched cottage 
of the great Roman. 

In the year 1904 another attempt to rob the centre 
of Croydon of its chief architectural ornament 
was made. The Streets Improvement Committee 
submitted a plan of street widening which involved 
the demolition of the Hospital ; but again a 
l^owerful opposition appeared, and the matter was 
deferred. 

So far it has been sufficient merely to defeat 
the destructive policy. The increase of traffic in 
the main street, however, owing in a large measure 
to the advent of motor vehicles, has made a widening 
scheme compulsory. 

Unfortunately the Streets Improvement Com- 
mittee have adhered to the old plan which involves 
the destruction of the Hospital. The Preservation 
Committee’s alternative jffan was jffaced before 
them, but beyond getting out some conjectural 
figures, which yjut their own plan in an unduly 
favourable light from a financial point of view, it 
appears to have received scant consideration. 

Before considering the rival plans the action of 
the Council a few years ago regarding the front- 
ages on the north side of George Street may be 
recalled. At that time the old school-house, a 
building contemporary with the Hospital, and used 


in later years as an annexe of the Whitgift Gram- 
mar School, together with a modern addition to the 
Hospital, and two residences occuj)ied by the masters 
of the Grammar School, stood on that frontage. 
The Council decided when these buildings ^vere 
demolished to create a new line of frontage further 
back than the line of the Whitgift Hospital. It 
has been suggested that this has made the demoli- 
tion of the Hospital inevitable, but the result has 
been to bless instead of to curse ; the Chapel of the 
Hospital has been brought into prominence, and 
when, if the alternative scheme is carried out, a 
distant view of the Parish Church Tower is 
obtained, the vista from George Street, with the 
Chapel in the foreground, may help to restore to 
Croydon its former title to be considered a jrictu- 
resque town. 

The scheme favoured by the majority of the 
Council makes a great point of the necessity of 
widening George Street, and its advocates are loud 
in their condemnation of the “danger” of the 
Whitgift corner, while some have gone so far as to 
describe it as a “death trap.” Such assertions 
should not be made to su2)25ort a scheme involving 
a very large expenditure without proofs being 
furnished. If the corner is really as dangerous as 
is asserted there would certainly be a dismal record 
of accidents, but most, if not all, of the accidents 
that have occurred in the proximity of the Hospital 
have happened either at the Bank corner or at the 
top of Crown Hill. The Whitgift corner instead 
of being dangerous is exactly the reverse, because 
no motorist or driver attempts to round it excej^t 
in a cautious manner. The Bank corner, on the 
other hand, being more “in^^ting,” is a far more 
likely place for accidents. The most that the 
would-be destroyers of the Whitgift Hospital can 
urge is that the corner is awkward, but this 
awkwardness could be removed by the widening 
of North End, as the footpath on that frontage of 
the Almshouses would then be at least double its 
present wndth, completely doing away with any 
inconvenience which may at present exist. 

The Whitgift corner is a right angle, corresf)ond- 
ing with the majority of corners even in the present 
streets of London ; it cannot, therefore, of itself be 
an element of danger. George Street, at its junc- 
tion with North End and High Street, is about 
60 feet in width, and, although it narrows up con- 
siderably at the Whitgift Chapel, that is too re- 
mote to affect the corner. 

The inconvenience which exists will disappear 
if North End is widened on the WTst side, just as 
the traffic from Bond Street is easily regulated by 
passing into a wide thoroughfare like Piccadilly. 
Further, the Preservation scheme provides that, in 
addition to widening Crown Hill, that street should 
be more in a line wdth George Street, thereby 
doing away with the awkward turn which vehicles 
have to make in passing from one thoroughfare to 
another. 
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x\nother point the advocates of demolition urge 
with regard to George Street is that to widen it 
on the southern side would be very expensive ; but 
is it necessary to widen it at all, at any rate at 
present *? and, even when it is necessary, the 
building line on the southern side of George 
Street being at the narrowest part several feet 
in front of the Bank line, it would be com- 
paratively easy at some future date by straighten- 
ing this line to add considerably to the width of 
the street at this point. The narrowest portion 
commences at the Chapel of the ^Yhitgift Hospital, 
where the street is about 81 feet wide, but it 
rapidly widens out. This short and compara- 
tively narrow portion is never congested, and 
for a very obvious reason. The frontages in 
other portions of the street are almost entirely 
occupied by shops. In front of the shops through- 
out the day vehicles are often standing ; the 
roadway, therefore, available for through traffic is 
narrower to that extent ; but at the George Street 
frontage of the Hospital no vehicle ever stands, 
while on the opposite side of the street the busi- 
nesses, mainly professional, seldom require any 
vehicle to be at their doors, consequently that por- 
tion is more free from obstructions than the other 
parts. 

The alternative scheme, which the Council have 
rejected, deals with a thoroughfare which really 
requires relief and which must be dealt with in 
the course of a few years —viz. Crown Hill. The 
narrowest portion of this congested street is only 
about 28 feet in width. The carriage way at this 
point is only about 18 feet in width, and the junc- 
tion wdth North End is only a little over 80 feet. 
An elective improvement of this street involves 
the setting back of the “ Crown ” Hotel and ad- 
joining shops, thus carrying out the very necessary 
widening of North End without interfering with 
the Hospital. Surely an impartial observer view- 
ing Crown Hill and George Street on a busy day 
must admit that a scheme which deals with the 
former is wiirthy of consideration. The property 
which would have to be acquired in that street is 
not of great value, and the goodwills c)f the various 
businesses would be obtainable at moderate prices. 
Further, the scheme which most effectively im- 
proves the main street is the one that deserves 
adoption, and a glance at the plan will plainly 
show that the alternative we are advocating to the 
Council’s scheme by the demolition of the ‘‘Crown ” 
and adjoining shops will straighten the street. 
The Council’s scheme, on the other hand, accen- 
tuates the present bend. This of itself is a serious 
objection, quite apart from the question of the 
demolition of the Hospital. 

There are, unfortunately, a number of people 
who cannot see any beauty in the architecture of 
the Hospital ; there are, probably, many in Croydon 
who do not appreciate the oratorios of Handel or 
the paintings of Turner; to such the ^esthetic side 


of the question can never appeal. On the other 
hand, many fail to appreciate the beauty of the 
building because of its uncongenial surroundings, 
just as a fine picture may be spoiled by being badly 
framed. To these a few w^ordsmay be said. Under 
the alternative scheme, important frontages in the 
neighbourhood of the Hospital will be under the 
control of the Council. It will be easy to insist 
that the architecture of the new elevations shall be 
either in accord with or complementary to that of 
the Hospital. If such an improvement is carried 
out with the advice of men of taste and feeling, 
the centre of the town of Croydon may be made as 
beautiful architecturally as it will be convenient 
to business. The Council’s scheme, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, is simply deplorable ; the 
three remaining corners, after the Hospital is demo- 
lished, -would be all different ; the Bank corner has 
a radius of about 25 feet, Briant’s corner is a right 
angle, while the “ Crown ” corner is bevelled off*. 
To these it is proposed to add a new corner with a 
radius of 40 feet ; a state of things more incon- 
gruous or more offensive to good taste cannot be 
imagined. 

The question of cost, although it should not be 
the dominant factor, is, of course, very important. 
The Borough Engineer estimates the ditference 
between the two schemes at L'GO,000, but at the 
end of his report he adds the following : — ‘‘ The 
above estimates are based on buying out the entire 
properties, including all business interests ; but no 
doubt in many instances the Corporation will be 
able to acquire the portion only required for im- 
provement purposes, saving business compensa- 
tion, and consequently the net cost to the Council 
should work out much less than the estimates.’’ 
Now’ this is the crux of the whole matter. Tne 
goodwdlls, wdiich are included in the alternative 
scheme, and not in the Council’ 3 scheme, are put 
dow’n at a very large sum. In every one, with one 
exception, of the premises in North End and High 
Street it is reasonable t j antici23ate that compensa- 
tion for interruption to trade and damage to stock 
during rebuilding w'ould bo accepted, as each trader 
would eventually occupy new premises superior in 
every w’ay to those he vacates. It is contrary to 
human nature to assume that the occupiers w‘ould 
be dissatisfied with such an arrangement, or would 
w ish to place obstacles in the way of an improve- 
ment. If the Council scheme is carried out, Crown 
Hill will still remain to be dealt with under con- 
ditions far less favourable, so it is very probable 
that the tuwm, besides losing its Hospital, w’ould 
be ultimately committed to a much greater ex- 
penditure. 

An opinion has been expressed that the aw’kward 
gradient of Crowm Hill wujuld prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the proposed improvement of 
that street. This is far from being the ca^e ; in 
fact the gradient could be considerably eased by 
the exercise of first-class engineering skill. 
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M't'stnnti '•tt-t I'U lioiiii, .U.-l. f 

H.I. 7U'^ I t‘>w<U\ 

< )rt>>nl ( It r.'/ I’n ' 

^^r. }>'>n<rs hook H }i mo^t oxOfllnu jui<l iii- 
ton’-^tirh^ >11 rvrv of t!u‘ hihnc and hi'^tfry of Wt‘>f- 
min>t< r Ahlu'y and tlu* litriMnirr (‘oncrriif'd with 
it. d’h** i,"<‘n«*ral acoonnt of it a>; a Royal (‘hnndi. 
a Monk'^’ Chiiroh.a and Ik'oph'’^ (!hur(di, 

cann >t Imt onlari/r tlo' \i>ioii and >tiiunlatf thr 
inind-^ of o'ad*-!*^, and thu> i^nRitly add to thrir 
undiTstanilini^' and nijoyiuont of tin* ( hiirch. It 
wtdl fulfill its j)urpo>»‘ x't out in tlia I'n faco, of 
heini<( a (‘(>in[)rolu‘nsi\ o account nf tin* Ahhey on a 
rca>:(tnahlo "CmIc, and it is illustrated with a j)rufu- 
sion of entirely new photOLrraphs. toilet far with 
otlior illustrations. Altoitether then' must }).■ nearly 
a.s inatiy I’lLrures as the :>2') pai.,u'H. Some of tie' 
phot >Ltiaplis, specially takfUi. T supp )se, hy Mr. 
hond hiiustdf, are entirely adniii’ahle as illustrations 
of architecture; sueh especially an‘ the haIf-(lo/en 
piu-spective plans of vaults from [)atJ:o onwanls. 
Many of tin* smaller details have, I think, never 
been taken i)efore. d'he writing" is clear and in- 
terest in'_r. 

When a writer has ,itot throuL^h some lieavy 
work -ami this is a piece of such work he wtnild 
like reasonable discussion of points rawed ; and yet 
tht're IS the ditliculty that discussion can i;:(uierally 
only be of ditlerenc^'S, or at least of that which 
does not s^'eni to be proven. Reviews of books 
fail e'[nally if they merely say ditto, or if, on the 
other hand, they inairnify shallow* objections and 
point out trivial errors. I therefore seb*ct two 
points of importance only, on one of which I think 
Mr. Rond may he wrunus while on the evidence 
lH‘f()re him he was free to put forward his view ; and 
the other on which I think he is wholly w’ronLf, 
althouLrh he had all the evidence which, so far as I 
know, IS available. 

The last (piestion first. Mr. Bond decides that the 
(lesi^rn of Westminster must have been made by a 
Freiudi arehiteet. and that Kmrli.sh appreciation and 
apju-opriation of Fretich iib-as will not sutViciently 
explain the facts. Altai ns r this I would recajiitnlate 
some of the points of evidence which are well known, 
some of which are nientioneil by Mr. ]'> )nd himself. 

ill Much of the plan is (Conditioned I'V the 
site and earlier buildings. A tnark^d example of 
this i> the intrusion of the cb*i:>ter into theaisU oi 
the south trausi’pt, and there wok^ other tix^Ml 
points to tho Fast ami tlu* West. 

(2) Where idjeas have ]te(m taken from French 
sourct'S they ha\e bt en / o' in a iarite. free 
manner, as, fnr instance, in thethrnwim: westw'ard 
of the radiatinir chapels. 

(.‘F S<une [X'lrts ev* n of the planninir are t\pi( ally 
F.nirlish, notahly the ocUaitomtl (’hapter Hous^and 
the bunr noble transepts. 


( 1) Then comini; to the lar^m architectural 
f('atun*s, one by one. It seems to me that the i,u*.)und 
.ii'cadi' with its nunow ba\s (Mr. Rond himself 
sa}s they were Conditioned liy the old Norman work, 
p. H2), Its -bmder marble columns, so sbmder that 
I think they must have been conceived as of marble 
from the b(‘i^'inninLr ; their moulded ca])itals (oneof 
the points which would ha\e bt‘en ('xairi.teratedly 
indicated on a French d(*siLfn w'ould ha\e b(*cu 
capitals'; its ucuti* arches, so entirely 
dilh riuit, ii'it merely in feelinir, but in the rela- 
tion, of tie- heiLfbts of pier and arch from L'rench 
examples ; it seems to me that all this is l-ln^^dish 
architeeturt' desutned for its place and purpose, 
not an interpretation of a I'rencbman’s drawintts. 
d’h<* whole scheme of the 'rnforium stairo is e([ually 
conditioned, and tu|ually English. Mr. Rond 
himself says- “To the full d(‘\elopment and 
t > the tlisposition of its 'Friforium. m uv than to 
an\thim_t (Rm, the Westminster d(*si^};} owt^s 
siipreiiK' (‘xcellence.” Yt t, as Mr. Rond allow s^ 
it strm'j to he takt n over. <0 far as the idea of a 
se(‘ uid St >ry to the aisles ernes, from the Con- 
fess )rR (.’hurcli. As to its bay desii.rn, it is sundy 
distinctively Knedish in the disposition of parts, 
and it >eems to he in the line of devtdupment — 
('anterl)ury, Lincoln choir. St. Albans west end. 
Each of the two divisions is practically the saim' 
(lesion as that of tin* windows over aeuiin, an 
arraiiLtemein that it would be hard to mati^h in 
F'rance. As to the upper story, the \aults are 
admittedly aiul characteristically English. I have 
not here spoken of mer*' mouldincrs and details, 
but of es^^ential architecture and tin* design. 

lo) W'hat, then, ,’s French? Certain larire archi- 
tt*ctural factors, just such ones as mi;^du b(> s^t 
down in a ]]ias"n’s iiote-bocik ; exactly sucli ones 
as w*(‘ know weri* s*u down by \ . de Honin court ; 
such, for instance, as the specialiser] plan of ladi- 
atinc: chapels, the window* patterns of bar tracerv, 
the lai-oe s.|uared roses of the transepts, the portals 
of tlu' north front, tin* develf>p(‘'l buttresses. 

Haviim' thes,. ui mind. Mr. Rond commits himself to 
the statement, ’"It utterly impos-^ihle that W'est- 
minster can bav< bf en dt'sj^rned byan\l)o<l\ luit 
one who w*a^ born and brotl in tin* .trreat French 
school <if the Tie do France aiei Champa^inx who 
had praetisMi that school of design only, and who 
knew nothinyr t Re. No Enedish architect, whether 
he Went to I* ion ICO- fora short or a Iohl: visit, could 
have deF.Ltin-l W'estminstor.’ ' This certainlv* 
a larcreand definite statement, and as an architect 
I can ()nlyenereu:'tic'iily deny it. W'hat we find, in 
i< tin laying hold of Fnuich forms m tin- lump, 
and then lu-adaprincr them. This j. jiu^t what 
any trairnd andiit^ct is able to do in a short time. 
For instance, this j. what Jnioo .[oin.^did in Ttalv 
in tin* s,.s» ntOMitli Cfuturv. Save for tr-ivellinic 
rime ] Would couiiua to savthat an ♦Xpert master 
miedit ha\e caiind ;ill he wanted for Westminster, 
at Amieiis, lam, ainl Rlieiiiis in a w(‘( k. At 
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W >.i\ ^ Mr. Jjoiiii, “OiiL* m 

r<seiiU:iN I rt'Uch ( Kithic, ])Uiv uiid simple, without 
t}u‘ "h'^hlr'^t tinctun* of coiitem[M)rjiry de^i^ui.” 
It mu''t he with otluu' eu**' thiin iniiu', and I cannot 
here hut rtCall that wlaui I onta* wrote that Wc'^t- 
niiu^ler wa^ nitiuence<l hy the aiadiitecture of 
Khemi-, 1 was toM in print, h\ a frituid. tlial there 
was no more resemhiance than Ix'twcMui Monntoath 
and Maced) n. 

ih) Mr. Jlond ^tenjs i<> me to foitt* the e\idenC(' 
when he ^a\ - ' “ The cauitral [ner^ are sh inier, as 
in the lie de I-'rance. so that no central t >wer wa^^ 
po-'''il*le ’* (p. ]0(e. \\'ren sa\s, “It was jihnnly 
int«'nded ori^dnall) to ha\e had a '»tee}ih\ the he- 
c:inninLt^ of which appear at the corners of tlie 
( ro''>. hut left olt hrfore they rose -^o hi^di as the 
rid'je of the loof." In the acctaints h)r the coro- 
nation of Kdward I. hoar«]im_t for the new^ tower 
aho\e the choir i- mentioned/' Henr\ calN 
the cn s^ini: “ the lantern ’ in hi-^ will. This ainjd** 
record e\idence is home out hy the fact^ of the 
'-tructure. The internal arches -how that here no 
vault w'as (‘\(t contemplat* d at the L^encral lieiLtht 
of the other \aults. Outride, the ^^juinch arche.s 
aero-s tin* four aiiLdf - are oriizinal inside the outer 
casimr- ; their purp )-e was to let tin parapet w*alk- 
pa-s round aca-ntral tower. This tower. 1 -oppose, 
w.i- intended to he like the earlier ]iart of Sali-- 
hnry's central t Aver and the central tower of 
Beverhy. “ Wholly French/” >a\- Mr JJond, ‘*i- 
the nohh' fai.ade of the X. transr^jt.” Surely thi- 
is not so in the tympana of the d< or- (tin present 
midfile one does not reprcsfuit the m-iLonal form ), 
and the-c should he the very centri - of Frenchne-s ; 
it IS not so in the “ ]*/irIy En^di-h windows of tlie 
-oconf] staire, n<!r in the four tall sidnl pinnacles, 
nor in the dying I)uttre-S4 s comine to the fr^mt. 
Notw ithstandiiiLT the appropriation f)f ideas. 1 ven- 
ture to say that this front would have h okcal more 
Knudn-h if in France than, being in Eimdainl, it 
looked En-nch. 

(7) Arrain Mr. Bonfl claims that the churcdi. 
“ hfinir un-Encdi-h and alit in was unpo]mlar. ainl 
h.nl little intluemo' on Einjlr-h arr hit<‘Cture . . . 
the only important » xceptmn is tlienoith tran-f-pt 
of Hen for'!. *' 1 can (jnly rejaat what 1 havf 

alnadv .said in anotln r place: ‘'The work at 
W e-tmin-r»-r e\ercls^•<l an monnou- infliU'nce 
upf n -uhs( ^ptent I'uiMincrs in l-higland. It- f rt.-ctiou 
mark- the clo-e of the lanc(>t aii'l thf* openiiii: of 
the gef.metrical p*'riod. of <iir4‘Ct imitations the 
mo-t direct, a- nirard- the plan at ha-t. was 
Ha\les Ahhrv. Tie* rathating chapels at the n^^t 
far fh-tant 'fewke-hury wrre priTahly in turn 
fhrivtd from Ha vies, Tewke-hurv al-o contain - 
* trianL'ular ' wiialow- hie tho-4> in the na\<' of 
’‘A ♦ -tmin-t» r. ai.d -innlar win.low-, (h-arly fh rivf <1 
from fjur ahi'f y, are to Ih haind in Eichtirjd aii'I 
Hen ford The ra-tern wall of the LM*»at new 
wv)ik heeiui at St. PauT- ill liidh wa- modellefl on 
thf tran-^-pt entl- (d Wc-tmin-ter. A -imilar 


(‘Mention at Eiiu oln, lM'«^oin ahout the -ani» time, 
hliow- in it'^ south jKirch a .stmly of iIh' lau-th 
portal in the .XMm n tie* wludi' inside and out is 
largtdy <h‘ri\Hl fiom Westmin-tei . At Sali-hut\ 
the (’l(U>ter and Fhajiter Iloiio' wire (\idenlly 
m-pii‘('d hy tho-e at W t‘simiii-ter : eMui minute 
points may he lrae(‘<l to this .-our<'(>. Minor 
instanees of alhliatifui art' to > numerous to mention ; 
two of the most -triking an' ]>arts of the \\ . front 
of Ihinstahh'. and the well known ea-e of Stone 
Fhureh. Kent." 

(■Si Ah-or]>tion oj itl(>a- and hoir-winits from 
h'rance art* admitted, ihi' inliltratum wa- -o (tm- 
stant that llu' siijiixisit ion of -keti h de-jens lor 
oiiei' vec(d\ed fioin hrance df es laU inef 1 tin- la-e. 
Willi- thomjht tlial liincoln wa- v< r\ Trench, ami 
1 may point out that ji\e'pai i \ault- Ido* llios** of 
the ai-le- are fouiul at Kom ii : -o are low an h< - 
henealh tlu' parapi t- like tlaoe of l.imolnt hapter 
HfUise. Must w e -iipjx 'se ilia r lam ol n w a - de-i'^metl 
at Houen Tlu' \\ t st ))oital of Salislun v is sf) lik<' 
that ot St. Xicai-eat Theim- that T (‘an hanll\ siij)- 
j)o-f' it fortnitoii- t-et' fie. in W le ddie nolile 

navi* ot V' rk (inU*injr) has a (’uriou- n-Mid'lance 
to the choir of Clermont I'(*rraml. It is n»‘(‘e--ary 
to find a e^eneral fmmiula for all ila -t*, not for 'Uie 
only. 

(!)) The i<lea of (o\*i-ine lla arch '•j'andrils 
wath diajicring, om* of the hij characten -ti( s 4)f 
We-tniin-ter. -tains to ht' lamdi-h. The ]<!» al of 
h'lvin'a a church lai’L:»‘ly of ]>o]i-htd marhh> wa-. 1 
,-houM -ay, ]U'c-cnt from tie lir-t ( onet ption (d 
W’t 'tmin-tm’, and thi- tradition i- taken oM-r from 
Salisliury, Winclu-stm' I lull, and the Tt nijile ('hurch. 

ilOi Again, wt' havi' intei-nal Luaiwth and modili- 
cation as the work wa nt on, which -how - that thme 
was no adherence to an antlmritativt d*‘-ien (*v(‘n 
duriiiL: IK nry Ill’s life; r>uch wa-re lla* narn»w 
blank arehe- addt*d at the -id(* of the window - on 
the t \terior of tie westi rnlind). and the la d* sm^ning 
of the \ault of tlii choir, and many minor chaimms, 
n -lilt- of perfect frt ulom. d’he total “ e\pr»'~-ion " 
r>f Wt‘-tmin-tm ha- nothine^ of the ftu’Ce and pride 
of French wa ik ; it i- -wet t, teiahr. and I.ULdi-li. 

(11 ■ I'mailv. there is n Io_ncal liihmma. d’he 
rtcta:: mal Chaptir Hon^e \anlt((l fr( in a -leiith r 
(antral ( (ilumn s(t m- to ha\e he* n invuind and 
dco t lo] led in r.n‘_dan<T Xow* what M. I*ari>(a]ls 
“ tljt* incomparahh* ( hapter ITaj-e ” of West- 
nl]n-t^r contaiii- in it- larea' fiuir-liLdit window- of 
tract rv a borrow iult from c< uitt mporai v k'n neh 
Work, more “ up to tlnie ’’ than any otlu r feature 
huiir up TO tin- time .‘•Ot in tli* (liuith. 

The .hv^e-tree ulpture of it- wt -t th or -et m- 
10 h» Itu’i’owed dirt etly from Amums. .Tn-t tin- 
mo-t Enirli-h part then i- al-t> tla- m<.-t I rt neh. 

(12' Anotfer last point i- that the iMurtovim.'' 
for the ijrt att r part ar* of fa -hions thirty or twt*nr\ 
^ear- (Id: tla* ( ha])!* r Hou-t* window- and llic 
mucli later tran-t pr ro-t - are tin* f-nly points ahn a-t 
of the I'da-nch mo^emcnt. 
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Theoretically anythini^ niighi be true ; King 
Alfred might be a Danish changeling, Shakespeare 
might be a belated Italian humanist ; on such lines of 
putting a case Westminster have been designed 
in Paris by Pierre de ^Monterean. r)Ut Mr. Bond’s 
hypothesis of a French architect does not explain 
the facts at Westminster as does the theory of the 
two Scotts that the architect was an Englishman who 
was acquainted with what had been done in France. 

The other question ^\hich 1 will touch is that 
concerning the Confessor’s C’hurch. Bond 

agrees that it probably had a vaulted triforium ; 
but, accepting also the view which has been held 
by everyone that Westminster had a pillared apse 
surrounded by an ambulatory, he claims that as 
this feature would have come ultima tchj fi'om 
Tours, c;o the vaulted triforium might also have 
come from the same source, and he proceeds : 
“ Hence it follows that whereas all the text -books 
tell us that our English Bomanesque is derived 
from Normandy, there are in reality two separate 
sources, the second being the Confessor’s Church 
at Westminster.” lie would thus make oi;r whole 
architectural history turn on a derivation from 
Tours. I would just remark on this that we have 
no knowledge whatever as to the existence of a 
vaulteel criforiuin at Tours. It is unlikely that 
even if there had been an ambulatory at West- 
minster it would have been derived directly from 
the original centre from whence the whole series 
may have radiated. The true content of the argu- 
ment is only that several large features of the 
Confessor’s Church are likely to have come from 
some one immediate source. That is, either from 
one of the places where there was a vaulted tri- 
forium, or one of the places where there was an 
ambulatory, if indeed Westminster had one. 

I had never seen the stumps of the piers of the 
Confessor’s Church until about two years ago, but 
subsequent examinations have convinced me that 
they were more probably parts of wall-piers once 
attached to a closcd-in presbytery, rather than 
fragments of pillars which once divided it from an 
aisle. They consisted of pilaster strips with bold 
half rounds in front, and although in themselves 
they might have belonged to isolated piers like 
those at Winchester, it is almost impossible to 
imagine the chance which should have led to just 
these members surviving while the rest of the piers 
were entirely grubbed up. Moreover, they are 
found attached to a wall which has been assumed 
to be part of Henry Ill’s foundations built up 
against the fragments, and this exactly alike on 
both sides of the presbytery. 

Further, of the two piers on the N. side, being 
the first and second from the crossing, the second 
is different in having to the west an additional 
outer s«|uare member so that it projects forwani 
about a foot in front of the other pier. 


These facts can best be explained by supposing 
that the second pier represents the respond of an 
apse terminating at the second bay a closed 
presbytery. ^Ir. Bond will, I am sure, appreciate 
the force of the evidence as to wall-piers and the 
greater projection at the second bay if he will 
turn to the plan of Cerisy, and consider it with 
what be has said on this type — “ this was the 
normal plan of eastern limb which the Norman 
builders brought over to England.” The proto- 
type of Cerisy was Jumibges. According to this 
reading the bays of the Confessor’s Church w'ould 
have been about 17 ft. G in. vide instead of 
19 ft., and, a most important point, the site of the 
altar would rud have been moved ])y Henry III, 
for the po'^ition of his altar cann* just on the 
chord of the apse now postulated. The old 
presbytery would then have been of the noianal 
two-bayed type found in early Ntmnan churches. 
Thus, too, the site of the old altar really con- 
ditioned the short presbytery of the present church, 
an extraordinary feature which has never been 
ade<|uately explained. Finally, the plan so obtained 
coincides perfectly with that cf Jumibges, a church 
which we know had an important vaulted triforium. 
An objection can be made regarding the po.sition of 
the Lady Chapel of 1220, which has been assumed 
to have opened directly from the ambulatory of the 
Confessor’s Church and extended as far as the apse 
of Henry YH’s Chapel, where foundations of an 
apsed end were discovered in digging Dean Stanley’s 
grave. M hatever be the weak link here I cannot 
think it probable that all these assumptions should 
be true. It is not likely that an apsidal-ended 
chapel of the type put forward, and over 100 feet 
long, would have been built in England in 1220. 
It is very doubtful whether a wooden roofed chaj^el 
such as that was would have an apse. Durin" the 
work at the church this roof was removed and the 
chapel was vaulted ; it may then have been 
lengthened, or it may very well have stood de- 
tached from the Confessor’s Church like the chapel 
(of St. Fiat ?) to the east of Chartres Cathedral. If 
my present \iews are correct as to the Confessor’s 
apse, the span of the church was considerably less 
than that of the present church, and the whole 
would have been smaller than I had supposed, 
although I had suggested reducing the older esti- 
mate. 

The word ambitus in the written description of 
the church referred, I suppose, to the aisles E.W.N. 
and S. ; in the Juraieges type they were continued 
even across the ends of the transepts. Beyond the 
detailed considerations just set out, it may be said 
that it is more likely that Edward the Confessor 
followed the fashions of Rouen, Jumieges, and Caen 
than the style of Tours. Two indications of style 
which we have in the form of the piers and the 
profile of the bases bear this out, for they are dis- 
tinctively Norman ; the base made only of Hvo 
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hollows is found at St. Stephen’s, Caen, and it is the 
base at Jumieges. The ambulatory plan did not 
reach Normandy till about 1070, and three or four 
important churches were built of this type in the 
next ten or twelve years. Irrespective of the sup- 
posed sporadic case at Westminster the plan would 
have reached England in due course about 10^0. 
The development of English churches becomes 
regular if Westminster is to be given to the other 
older type, and it is a member of the series, 
Jumieges, Westminster, St. Stephen’s Caen, Cerisy, 
Canterbury, and we can understand why Lincoln, 
Durham, and Peterborough might continue in the 
ancient ways. All the facts gathered up together 
show that Westminster was probably a copy of 
Jumieges. W, E. Lethaby. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

The Architecture of the Renaissance m Itabj. Bi/ Wllhani 

J. Andersun, Fourth edition, revised and enlan/ed. 

Loud. IDOU. Ftice 12s. Oci. ?iet. [B. T, Batsford, 

IlKjh Ilolborn, Tr.C.] 

The pressure of modern life leaves but scant 
leisure for study except in branches immediately 
connected with actual professional needs. Even 
our favourite books stand unopened on the shelf. 
Like their bindings our recollection of their con- 
tents fades from year to year. Any circumstance 
then which tends to disturb our acquiescence in the 
habit of neglect, to direct our attention once more 
to the authors we have read with profit, which gives 
us an opportunity of reviving the enthusiasm of 
student days and testing the foundations of the 
faith laid in us at that impressionable age, should 
be hailed with gratitude. 

Such a circumstance is the appearance of a new 
and enlarged edition of Anderson’s Italian lic- 
naissance. Pleasure in welcoming it is dimmed 
only by regret for a career so prematurely cut 
short when it gave promise of much good work in 
this and similar domains. The epithet ‘‘ epoch- 
making ” has become so hackneyed that it has lost 
much of its force, but it is not too much to say that 
it can be applied in fullest meaning to the first 
arrival on the scene of this work. That such a book 
was — and continues to be — much needed by archi- 
tectural students of English speech the call for a 
fresh edition on an average every three years is a 
conclusive proof. They had previously to depend 
for information on the Italian Renaissance on the 
necessarily meagre sections devoted to the subject 
in general histories, or on expensive monographs 
which were but seldom accessible to them. Any 
tolerably compiled text-book, if freely illustrated, 
might under the circumstances have secured a large 
circulation. But Anderson gave us no mere com- 
pilation. There was nothing of the Dry-as-dust 
about him. He gave us a well-written exposition 
of what he conceived to be the most vital periods of 
the Renaissance of architecture in Italy ; he pre- 
sented it with judiciously chosen illustrations and 


in a style inspired by a stimulating and infectious 
enthusiasm. The book was of convenient si/e, 
moderate in price, and illustrated largely by photo- 
graphs, which conveyed an entirely new impression 
of buildings known hitherto too often only through 
the medium of lifeless geometrical drawings. 

The moment of its appearance was peculiarly 
happy. It exactly met the needs created by a change 
in the architectural outlook of which it was itself 
one of the symptoms. The greater men of the 
Gothic Revival had done their work or were ap- 
proaching the end of their career. The movement 
had spent its force, and experience had proved that 
at any rate as regards the design of domestic and 
secular public buildings it had failed to justify the 
hopes raised in its early stages, Fergusson and 
Ruskin were, however, still the great luminaries 
in the student’s firmament. Doth, in spite of their 
great services to architectural studies, were ever— and 
at that time particularly — somewhat bewildering 
guides : Fergusson by his see-saw methods of criti- 
cism, alternately arousing admiration for the sub- 
ject of his remarks and checking it by douches of 
cold water, a process which left a cloudy impression 
on the mind that the architects of all time had only 
failed of complete success because they had not had 
the advantage of Fergusson’s collaboration; Ruskin 
by the enunciation at different times, or even in the 
same book, of mutually destructive principles. Like 
most of the writers of the Middle Victorian era they 
were unsympathetic to the Renaissance, and keener 
to detect superficial failure or excess in its works 
than those essential truths on which it is based. 
They did not see that its rise and spread was 
rendered possible and necessary because there was 
a whole side of man’s aesthetic nature which 
mediccval art with all its triumphs had left unfed, 
and which could only find satisfaction in forgotten 
elements of design recovered by the study of the 
monuments of Greece and Rome. 

The young men who went to Italy or the banks 
of the Loire, to our own Elizabethan manor houses, 
to ^Arsailles, or to Greenwich, and saw there much 
that filled them with admiration, much that they 
wanted to sketch and imitate, when they came 
home and read their authorities found that it was 
all a mistake : they had been admiring a pestilent 
art,” they had been degrading their taste by study- 
ing mere copying ” styles ; and great was their 
discomfiture. Anderson’s book came as a balm to 
many a mind smarting under the lash of hostile 
and unfair criticism, or the scarcely less galling 
ordt al of half-hearted and patronising approval, 
but still cherishing in the teeth of his instructors 
a deep-seated if shamefaced love for the Renais- 
sance. Here at last was a writer who spoke with 
authority yet appreciated ungrudgingly — no un- 
reasoning fanatic, but one who could set forth 
convincing grounds for his admiration. When 
once it was realised that it was futile to apply to any 
art canons of criticism which its exponents do not 

XI 
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admit, or to vituperate them for not doing what 
they did not profess to do, the ground was cut 
away from under the feet of the opposing school. 
Anderson further deprived its criticism of much 
of its force Ly showing the importance of the early 
and more vital phases of the movement, which had 
been hitherto in large measure ignored, and treating 
rather summarily the— to him — less interesting 
later developments, which had hitherto borne the 
brunt of the attack. 

There is something rather pathetic now in this 
polemical aspect of Anderson’s work. The need 
for it which was still urgent when he wrote has to 
a large extent passed away. The world has moved 
on since the early nineties. A whole-hearted 
defence of the Renaissance was even then still a 
rather daring adventure, and if we are now allowed 
to indulge our proclivities in that direction with- 
out incurring the charge of moral obliquity, we 
are indebted for the privilege in no little degree to 
a group of works on the Renaissance in our own 
and other lands which appeared at that time, and 
foremost among them to the book before us Avhich 
led the way back to the fountain-head in Italy. 

Perhaps the world has moved further even than 
Anderson would have approved. The battle of 
the Renaissance being now won, to some of us 
it would not come amiss to see fuller treatment 
of the later periods. Anderson himself, in spite 
of his revolt against the teaching of his day, still 
retained — it is curious to notice it — a tinge of 
its prejudices, and when he reaches the seven- 
teenth century not only compresses the whole of 
it and more into a single short chapter, but falls 
into his opponents’ habits of abuse, and besprinkles 
his pages with such expressions as ‘"decadence,” 
“ execrable work,” ""corrupt style,” ""impudent,” 
“ unprincipled,” and so forth. He confesses, how- 
ever, in his preface that in the interval between 
delivering his lectures and sending the book to 
press he had somewhat changed his point of view, 
and that a corresponding alteration in the book 
would have resulted in a complete re-writing. 
Whether such a revision would have included an 
extension in the direction suggested we have no 
means of knowing ; but, considering the circum- 
stances, his decision to retain the original form was 
no doubt a wise one, and Mr. Arthur Stratton in 
editing the present issue had no choice but to be 
bound by it. Nevertheless a full critical study of 
the whole achievement of the Italian Renaissance 
down to the end of the eighteenth century is much 
to be desired. A work of this kind would in no 
wise supersede Anderson’s, w^hich for many a long 
day will remain the best of all possible introduc- 
tions to the subject. It would supplement it and 
open fresh fields of study for those who wish to go 
further than Anderson professes to guide them. 
It might also show us that there was perhaps 
something to learn from that dreadful bugbear the 
barocco style, that monster of licentiousness and 


shameless audacity whose very name causes a 
shudder of righteous indignation in right-minded 
bosoms, some lessons of forceful vigour and plas- 
ticity which we may sometimes look for in vain in 
more correct performances. It would certainly 
show that barocco does not cover the whole field 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
the parallel stream of pure classicism produced 
some not altogether contemptible work. Some- 
thing, it is satisfactory to observe, has been done 
in the new edition to mitigate the rather unjust 
treatment meted out to the later phases by expung- 
ing, for instance, such a passage as that in which 
the Genoese palaces were unduly depreciated, and 
by introducing reference to, and illustrations of, 
later examples. 

Even had this not been done it would be un- 
grateful and unfair to quarrel with our author for 
not giving what he expressly disclaims the in- 
tention of giving. Ey his contribution of light 
and learning within the limits he laid down for him- 
self, he placed architectural students under a lasting 
obligation. No small meed of gratitude is due to 
Mr. Stratton for the admirable manner in which in 
the edition before us he has filled up lacume, clari- 
fied obscurities, and generally strengthened the work 
by the removal of the blemishes — few and minute 
though they were — which it contained, as well as 
by introducing the slight alterations involved bv 
changes in the illustrations. Ail this work, requir- 
ing both painstaking labour and wide knowledge, he 
has accomplished with complete success and almost 
excessive self-efiacement. Although few para- 
graphs in the book are not in some way atlected by 
the revision, only a close comparison between the 
editions could disclose his share in the work, while 
Anderson’s individuality remains — as Mr. Stratton 
claims — stamped on every page. At the same 
time the bulk of the book is hardly at all increased 
except hy the strengthening of the illustrations, 
which is a salient future of the new edition. 

The alterations introduced by Mr. Stratton in 
this department are almost without exception for 
the better. The line that has been taken in many 
erses of supplementing photograi:>hs by measured 
drawings and r/rc versa results in the ideal method 
of presentment, enabling the reader ])oth to judge 
of the effect produced and to analyse the methods 
used in producing it. Examples of cases where 
this has been done are the Cancelleria and Farnese 
Palaces in Rome, the Pazzi Chapel and Riccauli 
Palace at Florence, the Easilica at Vicenza, the 
organ in the Hospital Church at Siena, the Re- 
dentore and — now, alas ! destroyed— Loggetta at 
^ enice. ^ Elsewhere a Ijetter point of view or a more 
instructive method of illustration has been chosen 
to replace that formerly given, as, for instance, in 
the 1 alazzi Ee\ilacqua and Albergati at Eolo^^na 
the tempietto at San Pietro in Montorio and^the 
Farnesina, the Confraternita di San Rocco and 
the Library at Venice, the duomo and Santo Spirito 
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at Florence. Again, while several illustrations, 
whose interest was not strictly architectural, have 
wisely been omitted, their places have been taken 
by others of buildings not figured in previous 
editions, such as the Palazzo Pandolfini in Florence, 
the churches at Todi and Monte Pulciano, the Gran’ 
Guardia Yecchia at Verona, the Palazzi Balbi and 
deir Universita at Genoa.^ Another instructive and 
at the same time beautiful feature is a page on 
which four of the successive plans for St. Peter’s are 
grouped together. Several of the new illustrations 
are reproduced from vigorous drawings by Mr. 
Leslie Wilkinson. Great pains have evidently been 
taken in the arrangement of the plates and other 
figures so as to ensure that, wherever it is physically 
possible, they should stand in convenient relation 
to the text they illustrate, and that mutually com- 
plementary figures should be opposite one another. 

In conclusion there remains but to offer hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Stratton for the admirable 
way in which with the help and advice of Mr. 
E. Phene Spiers he has carried out what must have 
been a harassing and somewhat thankless task, and 
to Mr. Batsford on the need for a new edition of 
this good l)Ook, so representative of the great tra- 
ditions of his house, and on the enterprise displayed 
in bringing it up to date. 

W. H. Waud [A.], 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 

iriudoa'S : a Booh about Stained and Painted GJass, 
Bff TjCicis F. Day. Third Edition, revised and en~ 
hnejed. 8o. inOU. Pricr 21s. act. \_B. T. Batsford, 
04 High Holborn.l 

All the details of the history and craftsmanship 
connected with stained and leaded glass are deeply 
interesting to modern workers in this fascinating 
form of art. Mr. Day has, with great care and at 
great length, detailed the methods of the workers in 
the past — their beginnings and their developments 
onwards — from simple geometric forms of orna- 
ment to the pictured figure compositions of sacred 
art, legend, and story. The various methods 
described by him of fourteenth-century w^ork are of 
great value to the artist and craftsman. They prove 
how the colour qualities of the metal — whether 
pot or flashed — are enhanced by well-considered 
painting-in of details of ornament, the use of the 
needle, stippling, rubbing off* of high lights, or by 
any other means the artist may em^ffoy in the pursuit 
of his artistic ideal. Painting on glass forms a 
necessary screen and puts a seal on his colour, thus 
preventing the bleaching of the finer phases of its 
tones. 

It is rather the fashion at present to advocate that 
a window should be treated as we do mosaic, having 

One is inclined to regret that among the new illustra- 
tions room could not have been found for the coiut fiont 
of the Palazzo Pitti, whose system of rustication has 
exercised a widespread influence, one instance of \Niiich is 
the Luxembourg Palace in Paris. 


all its natural colour untouched by paint. The 
result of this method is a wholesale dilution of 
colour depths, so that fine rubies in a strong light 
become a pale pink, and so on in other colours. 
Apart from good colour, stained windows are 
capable of bearing many deeply interesting messages 
to humanity. 

Mr. Day does not mention what many consider 
to be the finest windows in Sjmin — those in the 
cathedral and church of Sta. Maria del Mar in 
Barcelona. Spain has many fine examples of 
painting on glass with a liquid or full brush, 
showing the Spaniards’ natural genius for direct 
technique in the manner of Velasquez. 

We are always confronted by problems in art 
which gleanings from tradition will not entirely 
solve. In modern windows there are conditions of 
light and its admission, reflected light from other 
windows, of forms of openings, of the most suitable 
scale of figures and subjects to fill the small or 
large areas, of the illustration of modern incidents, 
<V'C. So that when we are armed with the devices 
of our own craft and that of the old men, there 
still remains a formidable wall to scale. Mr. Day, 
however, has given us a book of reference which 
should earn the gratitude of all students and crafts- 
men concerned with the making of windows. 

In the preface it is stated that “ we are workmen 
first and artists afterwards.” Should not the last 
be first ? The possession of the artistic instinct 
is the real justification for learning the craft which 
shall give it permanent form. 

T. E. Spence. 

AECHITECTS’ LAW^ EEPOETS. 

The Architects' Laic Bciiorts and Bcvieiv, Vot. IV, By 

Arthur Cron: [E.J and A. F. Jenbin, Barristcr^at- 

Law. 10s. net. 

With most of us law is at best but an uncertain 
thing, and anything which helps to clear up its 
mysteries is to be welcomed. The fourth volume 
of The Architects' Law Beports has recently been 
issued, and like its predecessors hears evidence of 
the care and skill bestowed by the editors upon 
thi^ most useful publication. Architects in general 
are not fond of wading through the reports of 
judicial decisions in the newspapers in search of 
information which may be useful, and Mr. Crow 
has rendered a very great service to the profession 
in thus placing within such handy compass a clear 
and succinct record of the principal cases likely to 
interest architects and surveyors, whether practising 
in London or in the provinces. Mr. Crow’s work in 
this direction deserves a much wider recognition ; 
and members of the profession who have been 
accustomed to make paper cuttings of the cases 
which interested them might well save themselves 
much unnecessary labour and inconvenience. The 
idea of combining drawings of the more intricate 
cases with the ordinary judicial report is one that 
will commend itself to all architects. 
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The cases reported in the present volume are 
thirty-eight in number, and cover a vdde held — 
from arbitrations, compensations, and assessments, 
to professional practice, employer’s liability, land- 
lord and tenant, conveyance, light and other ease- 
ments, London Ihiilding Acts, and Public Health 
Acts, drains and sewers, streets, highways, and 
bridges. 

Among the most interesting cases recorded nre 
reports of the following: — Hunt Actnji Urban 
District CounciU mention of which case has 
already been made in the Journal. The Court 
held that an arcliitect was entitled to recover fees 
from a public authority for the preparation of a 
modified scheme according toinstructions, although 
the original agreement only svas under seal. 

Jones V. Pritchard. — This was an action between 
adjoining owners for an injunction to restrain a 
nuisance arising from smoke finding its way 
through a party- wall from a flue situated in the 
centre of the wall. It was held that an easement 
existed for smoke to pass into the flue, and that as 
the defendant had exercised his right fairly and 
reasonably, and in the manner intended when the 
easement was granted, the action for an injunction 
failed. 

The cases dealing with rights of support and of 
easements of air and light are five in number. 
Cable V, Bryant, liichauhon v. J. H. Graham, 
Ltd., and Hyman v. Van den Bcnjli, dealing with 
light and air cases, being probably the most interest- 
ing of those reported. 

Under the heading London Puilding Acts 
reports are given of seven cases : County of London 
Electric t^apply Co., Ltd., v. Perkins, in which it 
was held that the limited size of the structure or 
work involved — an electric cable street box — did 
not dispense with the necessity of serving a build- 
ing notice as required by Section ILj (u) of the 
London Building Act 1894. 

London C\ninty CounLil v. Spink k Son, deal- 
ing with the deposit of plans reipiired by Section 7 
(1) of the London Building Acts hVmendment) 
Act 1905. 

Attorney - General v. HUcalf A Grcig and 
others. — The height of buildings erected on a 
street less than 50 feet wide, and made since 1^G2, 
is limited by Section 49 of the London Building 
Act 1894 to the distance of the front or nearest 
external wall from the opposite side of the street. 
The Court of Appeal held tliat in measuring the 
height of the builling it is n>d competent to the 
Court to take into consideration the distance of the 
front wall of each separate part of the building 
from the opposite side of the street ; and that, where 
a small p irtion of the building is recessed i)ehind 
the general line of frontage, the general line of 
frontage must be taken as tlie detei’inming factor. 
It was also held that the section cannot be evaded 
by building a series of front walls in steps one 
behind the other. The building in question was a 


corner building fronting on a street 40 feet vdde, 
the height, however, at a distance of 20 feet back 
being increased to bO feet ; and the Court held that 
the building had one line of frontage and one front 
wall exceeding 10 feet in height, and that it con- 
travened the section. 

Lllley A’ Skinner, Ltd., v. L.C.C., Fleming 
and others v. L.C.C. — questions of building line 
in Pentonville Road and Euston Road. — The draw- 
ings reproduced in the latter case help very much 
in the elucidation of the arguments used. 

Crosby v. Alhambra Co., in which it was held 
that a party-structure notice to be served on an 
adjoining owner must be served on every person 
in receipt of rents or profits arising from such 
premises. 

Morem A' Son v. Haisland. — Covered water 
reservoirs were buildings or structures to which 
the duties of the district surveyor extended under 
the Ljndon Building Act 1894, and that the 
district surveyor was entitled to his fees. 

Dealing with Public Health Acts and the 
vexed question of what constitutes a drain ” and 
“sewer,” two cases are npoAod, Bromley LJorough 
Council V. Cheshire, and Wood Green Urban 
Distiict Council v. Joseph, the latter a House of 
Lords case of considerable importance which will 
prove very useful in a work of reference of this 
character. 

Under the heading of streets, highwa^ys, roads, 
Ac., seven cases are reported, nearly all of interest 
to provincial practitioners. 

The volume contains a reprint of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act 1908, 
Parts I.-IIl., IX., and also of the Telegraph (Con- 
struction) Act 1908, with notes on the bearing of 
the new sections upon the older enactments on 
the same subjects. 

Another feature which should interest metro- 
politan readers is an article headed “ Housing and 
Town Replanning,” by Mr. Arthur Crow, in which 
the author extends the idea of the new avenue 
suggested by the Royal Commission on London 
Trailic, and reviewed by Mr. Paul Waterhouse at the 
Institute in 190G, and suggests the formation of a 
central avenue and boulevard, from Shepherd’s Bush 
to Canning Town, running approximately parallel 
with Oxford Street and Euston Road. The widtli 
of the avenue is suggested as 225 feet between the 
buildings, allowing 75 feet for each side of the 
avenue and 75 feet for the central boulevard. 
The idea is that for each half of the avenue a 
double line of trams should be provided, one track 
being reserved for express cars and the inner 
line of rails for cars stopping at the ordinary 
iiiter\aL. 

The iirticlu is Avt'll illiistriittjcl l)y piiotojujVtiplis 
showing the possibilities of the scheme, ima it is 
uinloubtedly one which will have its inHuence on 
the linal^ fruition of any such proposal. The 
author wisely refrains from any estimate as to the 
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cost of the scheme, hut contents himself with 
allowing the whole to be spread over a period of 
twenty to twenty-five years, the more congested 
sections being naturally dealt with first. There 
are many points which are worthy of considerable 
study in such a proposal, and Mr. Crow is to be 
congratulated on having reintroduced such a 
topical subject in the present volume of Architects' 
Late Beports, 

W. R. Dayidge [A.]. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Building Const) uctio7i : A Ttxt Book on the Pi’incijdcs 
and Details of Modem Co)ist)'iiction^ fu}‘ the Use of Stu~ 
de)its and Practical Moi, by Charles F. Mitchell, assisted 
hif Ceorge A. Mitchell. Sij th Edition. So. T.ond. 

Price (is. B. T. Bafsford, 04 High Holbom, Tr.C.J 

Mr. Mitchell’s well-known work, now in its sixth 
edition, contains much additional matter which 
cannot fail to be of service to students. Several 
branches of the subject, which in the previoiis edi- 
tion were grouped together, now occupy each a 
separate chapter. This is the case with concrete, 
asphalte, brickwork, fines, l’cc., and girders. The 
whole of the first chapter is now devoted to limes 
and cements, with new matter, including descrip- 
tions of processes of manufacture and illustrations. 

The subject of concrete is treated in chapters ii., 
xii., and xxii., which deal respectively with the 
material as used in foundations and reinforced 
beams, t'ce. There is much useful information as 
to the behaviour of concrete under various tests, 
the chapter on foundations being considerably en- 
hanced in bulk and including diagrams and calcu- 
lations relating to giillage foundations and ferro- 
concrete piles. 

Some of the author’s statements are well within 
the mark for safety. For instance, at p. 236 we 
have a table in which the safe load upon concrete 
foundations formed with Portland cement and 
ballast in the proportion of 1 to 6 is stated at 15 to 
'20 tons per square foot after twelve months’ age 
of the concrete. iSuch concrete will safely stand 
a pressure of 50 tons per square foot. But the 
essential fact is that most concrete foundations have 
to receive their full load at a much earlier age ; and 
25 to 30 tons per foot after one month is not too 
much. It is to be regretted that in London a recent 
enactment limits the pressure upon all concrete 
foundations, without discrimination, to 12 tons per 
square foot — a fact not noticed in the present work, 
doubtless because its pages were made up before 
the enactment in question became law. 

The author deals fully with the subject of rein- 
forced concrete, with some additions since his 
pre^ious edition, including extracts from the Insti- 
tute’s Report (1907). Perhaps, in a future edition, 
some space might be devoted to the reduction in 
value of the elastic modulus of concrete when sub- 
jected to compression. 


A whole chapter is devoted to fire-resisting con- 
struction, and it may be suggested that the remarks 
on concrete as a fire-resisting material for purposes 
of tlie London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, which the author includes in the chapter on 
concrete (p. 43), might more appropriately have 
found place in the twenty-first chapter at p. 551. 
Ill the above remarks he has omitted to mention 
that 5 inches of concrete between wood lloor joists, 
as well as when used in combination with iron or 
steel, is deemed to be fire-resisting under the above 
Act. 

The chapters dealing with stones and br icks are 
copious, the latter containing illustrated descrip- 
tions of processes of manufacture. Here it would 
seem that the particulars of the strength of brick 
piers should have been included in chapter xiii., 
dealing with brickwork. The table quoted at p. 1 30, 
giving what purports to be the ultimate strength 
of brick piers having a height of less than twelve 
times their least thickness, is not of much use, since 
the greater thicknesses are not given, and one hesi- 
tates to think that such degrees of strength apply 
to S(]uare piers of such height. 

In a separate chapter on fines, fireplaces and tall 
chimneys, there is much useful matter, fully illus- 
trated. It is doubtful if many architects would 
endorse Mr. Mitchell’s confident pronouncement at 
page 299 in favour of 9 inch square fiues in pre- 
ference to those 14 in. by 9 in., as, on account of 
the smaller sectional area, a greater draught is 
created.” The size of a flue should be considered 
in relation to its height, and any increase of lineal 
velocity through reduction of area is accompanied 
with reduction of velocity of volume through fric- 
tion against the sides of the flue. 

In the chapter on timber the author deals with 
conditions of growth, seasoning, conversion, and 
properties of numerous kinds. In his particulars 
of the strength of timber (pages 183-4) it would be 
bettor if he had given the highest and lowest values 
found by experiment, the range of variation being 
probably greater in this than in any other material 
of construction. The crushing resistances of 
northern pine, spruce, fir, and teak are all stated at 
2*5 tons per square inch ; whereas the resistance 
of teak is usually found to be about 30 per cent, 
higher than the other two w^oods. Possibly there is 
a printer’s error here. There is an excellent chapter 
on carpentry, dealing with the construction of 
scaffolds, gantries, travellers, and derrick cranes, 
with ample illustrations. Shoring is also fully 
treated, except that the common practice of using 
rolled steel joists as needles is not mentioned. 

The great and still growing importance of iron 
and steel in construction receives due attention in 
a chapter devoted to these materials and in the 
chapters tm pillars, girders, and roofs. The table 
of the strengths of iron and steel at page 152 is 
not as instructive as could be wished. The ulti- 
mate tensile resistance of cast iron is stated at 7 to 
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8 tons per sectional square inch. Mr. Hodgldnson 
found it in some cases as low as 5 tons, and lower 
values are recorded. The compressive resistance of 
mild steel is stated at 22 to 'So tons, followed by 
the note, “30 usually employed ” ; but it will be 
found that the resistance is rarely more than 22 tons, 
and frequently 25 per cent, less than this. At 
page 153 it is stated that “ It is usual not to let the 
working load upon a long pillar exceed one -tenth 
of its ultimate resistance.’’ The phrase “ long 
pillar ” is a vague one. With regard to cast-iron, 
the rule will apply well enough, but with mild steel 
a factor of 4 is in frequent use up to 40 diameters 
in height. 

The useful and instructive chapter on girders is 
preceded by one on graphic statics, which should 
claim more attention from students than the subject 
usually receives. It is to be regretted that the for- 
mula (misprinted “formuhe”) at page 4GG is not 
correctly stated in the following paragraph ; “The 
moment of the load must equal the moment of 
resistance of the material at the instant of break- 
ing ; and if M represent the moment, L the load, 
say, in lbs., and R the ultimate resistance of the 
material in lbs. per square inch of section, then 
ML=MR.” 

Here the author applies the symbol M to two 
values which are not necessarily equal, involving 
the conclusion that L=R : a puzzling statement 
for students. 

The subject of sanitation is fully discussed, with 
new matter and helpful illustrations, in chap. xxvi. 
Exception may be taken to the principle of building 
walls to manholes in two separate half -brick thick- 
nesses, as advocated at page GDI, to render the 
manhole less liable to leak. This is of little advan- 
tage unless a layer of asphalte or other impervious 
material is provided l)etween the two thicknesses. 
It would be better to carry up 9 -inch walls, properly 
bonded and treated with asphalte on the faces next 
to the earth. 

Space does not admit of a more detailed notice 
of this voluminous work, which comprises almost 
every branch of its subject. There is an appendix 
containing examination questions set by the Insti- 
tute and other societies, and there is a copious 

Geoege H. Blageove. 


AMEEICAX COMMITTEE’S EEPOET 
OX EEIXFOECED COXCEETE. 

In 1903 the American Society of Civil Engineers 
— a Society which corresponds to our Institution 
of Civil Engineers — appointed a committee to 
consider the question of steel and concrete in 
co-operation with other Societies interested in the 
subject. This committee, which included many 
of the best known American authorities, has 
issued an interim report, which is given ui extenso 


in Concrete and Consirrictional Engineering for 
October. 

The Report of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is now very largely used here and in the 
British Colonies, and it is a matter of some interest 
to compare the two documents. 

The British Report was issued on 27 th May 1907, 
some tw'o years before the American, and the 
increase in knowdedge and experience in that time 
may w’ell lead to variation on the view’s previously 
held. The main propositions advanced in the 
Report adopted by this Institute are, how’ever, found 
unaltered in the American Report. 

The opening paragraph in it reads: “ The adapt- 
ability of concrete and reinforced concrete for 
engineering structures, or parts thereof, is now* so 
well established that it may be considered one of 
the recognised materials of construction. It has 
proved to be a satisfactory material, w’hen properly 
used, for those purposes for which its qualities make 
it particularly suitable.” 

Fears as to its durability and the damage of 
corrosion of the reinforcement by various causes 
have restricted the use of this material by our 
people, more especially as the Local Government 
Beard refused in granting loans for public w’orks 
to consider reinforced concrete structures as having 
the same life as other structural materials. 

The Council of the Institute, in reply to a question 
addressed to them by his Majesty’s First Com- 
missioner of Works, gave the view of its Science 
Committee that there w’as no reason to fear decay 
or injury Avith j^roper material and w^orkmanship, 
and it is interesting to find these views confirmed 
in the following paragraphs of the American 
Report : — 

“ 4. Destructive Agencies : {a) Corrosion of Metal 
Reinforcement.— Tests and experience have pimed 
that steel embedded in good concrete will not 
corrode, no matter wli ether located above or below 
fresh or sea water level. If the concrete is porous 
so as to be readily permeable to w’ater, as Avhere 
the concrete is laid with a A’cry dry consistency, 
the metal may be corroded in the presence of 
moisture. 

“(A) Electrolysis.— There is little accurate in- 
formation available as to the effect of electrolysis 
on concrete. The few’ experiments that are available 
seem to indicate that concrete may be damaged 
through the leakage of small electrical currents 
through the mass, particularly where steel is em- 
bedded in the concrete. These experiments are 
not conclusive, how’ever, and the large number of 
reinforced-concrete structures subject to the action 
of electrolysis, in wFich the metal and concrete are 
in perfect condition, would seem to indicate that 
tlie destructive action reported Avas due to abnor- 
mal conditions which do not often occur in 
practice, 

(c) Sea M ater. The data aA’ailable concerning''’ 
the effect of sea Avater on concrete or reinforced 
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concrete are inconclusive and limited in amount. 
There have been no authentic cases reported where 
the disintegration has proved to be due entirely to 
sea water. The decomposition that has been re- 
ported manifests itself in a number of ways ; in 
some cases the in )rtar softens and crumbles, in 
others a crust forms which in time comes off. It 
has been found, however, that where concrete is 
proportioned in such a way as to secure a maximum 
density and is mixed thoroughly, it makes an 
impervious concrete, upon which sea water has 
apparently little effect. Sea-walls have been stand- 
ing for considerable lengths of time without 
apparent injury. In many of our harbours, where 
the water has been rendered brackish through the 
rivers discharging into them, the action that has 
been reported has been at the water line and was 
probably due in part to freezing. 

‘‘ (d) Acids. — Concrete of first - class quality, 
thoroughly hardened, is affected appreciably only by 
strong acids which seriously injure other materials. 
A substance like manure, because of the acid in its 
composition, is injurious to green concrete, but 
after the concrete has thoroughly hardened it satis- 
factorily resists such action. 

(r) Oils. — -When concrete is properly made and 
the surface carefully finished and hardened it 
resists the action of such oils as petroleum and 
ordinary engine oils. Certain oils which contain 
fatty acids appear to produce injurious effects. 

( /' I Alkalies. — The action of alkalies on con- 
crete is problematical. In the reclamation of arid 
land, where the soil is heavily charged with alkaline 
salts, it has been found that concrete, stone, brick, 
iron, and other materials are injured under certain 
conditions. It would seem that at the level of the 
ground water such structures are disintegrated — 
possibly due in part to the effect of formation of 
crystals resulting from the alternate wetting and 
drying of the surface of the concrete at this ground 
Walter line. Such destructive action can be p)re- 
vented by the use of an insulating coating which 
will prevent this action from taking place.” 

There are differences in regard to minor matters : 
for instance, 97 lbs. of cement is taken as the 
equivalent of a cubic foot instead of 90 lbs. ; the 
width of slab acting with the rib in a T beam is 
restricted to a quarter of the span in place of one- 
third, and is also limited so that its overhanging 
width on either side of the beam shall not exceed 
four times the thickness of slab. 

In regard to fire protection, it is pointed out (as 
in the Royal Institute Report) that the amount of 
protective covering required depends on the degree 
of heat to which the structure may be exposed. A 
two-inch covering for girders and columns, one 
and a half inch for beams, and one inch for lloor 
slabs, is recommended for ordinary conditions, 
conforming to our own advice. 

Various points upon which the British Com- 
mittee were unable to come to a unanimous finding, 


and consequently omitted from the report, are 
dealt with. 

This confirmation of the findings of the Insti- 
tute's Committee by an independent body of 
American engineers, working with the fuller know- 
ledge of recent years, is a matter of congratulation. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, which de- 
clined to join with us in the inquiry of three years 
ago, has appointed a committee of its own to deal 
with the matter, and it will be interesting to see 
what conclusions it arrives at. 

William Dunx [F.]. 


THE LATE CHARLES FOLLEN McKDI. 

It was with great interest that I read the per- 
sonal note ” by Sir Aston Webb on the late Charles 
Follen McKim in the Jouiixal of IGth October. 
It was so exquisitely done that it may seem 
invidious for me to attempt to add anything further ; 
but as one who had the special privilege of coming 
into close contact with Mr. McKim for a period 
extending to nearly three years I may be permitted 
to add my personal note. 

We were appointed joint architects in conjunc- 
tion with ^Ir. Mead for a large and important 
building in Canada, and in the course of collabora- 
tion I came greatly to admire Mr. McKim’ s many- 
sided admirable qualities and genius. On my 
numerous visits to New York I always received 
the most kindly reception, and the charming feeling 
of comradeship wdth which he always treated me 
was keenly appreciated. From the acknowledged 
pre-eminent position he justly held amongst the 
profession in the United States, he might naturally 
have overpressed his opinions and wishes on one 
who frankly felt his own inferiority, but I never 
found him to be anything but most considerate in 
all our deliberations. He occasionally came up to 
Montreal, and we then had the most enjoyable times 
together. I never mot anyone who had greater per- 
suasive powers with committees and clients, and Ire- 
member on one occasion when we desired to carry 
out a special scheme which was not very favourably 
viewed by our clients, the very adroit and clever 
woiy in which he carried his point and triumphed 
was something good to remember. He impressed 
his strong personality on men, not ])y pushfulness 
or by arrogance — quite the contrary, for he was 
always (|uiet, most refined and gentlemanly — but 
by the force of the beauty and significance of his 
ideas and expression, which he had the rare faculty 
of presenting in the most charming way. 

I remember his telling me that one of the most 
interesting and at the same time difficult pieces of 
work be had to do was the restoration of the White 
House at Washington in 1902, in which President 
Roosevelt took the greatest interest. This was 
carried out most successfully. The original archi- 
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tect of the White House was James Hohau, a native 
of Dublin, whose designs were selected in com- 
petition in 1792. In President Poosevelt’s message 
to Congress in 1008 he said : “ Through a wise 
provision of the Congress the White House, which 
had become disfigured by incongruous additions 
and changes, has now been restored to what it was 
planned to be by Washington. In making the 
restorations the utmost care has been exercised to 
come as near as possible to the early plans and to 
supplement these plans by a careful study of such 
buildings as that of the University of Virginia 
avhich ^vas built by Jefi'erson. The White House 
is the property of the nation, and, so far as is com- 
patible wuth living therein, it should be kept as it 
originally was for the same reasons as we keep 
Mount Vernon. The stately simplicity of its 
architecture is an expression of the character of 
the period in w^hich it W'as built, and is in accord 
w'ith the purposes it was destined to serve : it is 
a good thing to preserve such buildings as historic 
monuments wTiich keep alive our sense of con- 
tinuity with the nation’s past.” 

The restoration was refined and scholarly and 
carries out the idea of a stately old Colonial mansion. 
Mr. McKim w^as criticised for not making it much 
more gorgeous and grand internally, but his work 
had, I think, the approval of all for wUose approval 
he cared. The report of the architects and the 
message of the President to the Senate on the subject, 
with a large number of illustrations and scale plans 
and photographs of the restorations, w^ere printed 
for private use in book form, and I was much grati- 
fied by Mr. McKim presenting me with a copy, — 
w’hich I greatly value, with his written characteristic 
inscription on the fiy-leaf, — “From one fellow to 
another. New York 1903.” 

Another work into which he threw himself with 
all bis strong force w^as the design for the improve- 
ment of Washington. He had been selected by 
the Government along with Mr. Burnham of Chicago 
and Mr. Olmsted to undertake this. They travelled 
over Europe, visiting a number of cities ; it w^as 
largely left to Mr. McKim, I believe, to embody their 
ideas, and with his customary thoroughness he took 
special offices over the firm’s offices and engaged 
a special staff for the w^ork. It w^as my privilege, 
on one of my visits, to be shown by Mr. McKim 
his elaborate and beautiful drawings foi' this great 
scheme as they were in course of preparation, and 
I remember Mr. Mead, his partner, saying laugh- 
ingly to me — “ You are in luck, as I have not seen 
the drawings myself ! ” I wuis informed that this 
w^ork was entirely honorary, and no remuneuitiun 
was paid beyond expenses, but I do not think that 
mattered to Mr. McKim ; he w^as a true artist in 
his love for the w^ork itself, independently of dollars 
and cents. 

The three members of the firm of McKim, ^lead, 
and White were each remarkable men. Mr. Stan- 
ford White I had no professional dealings with, but 


often saw him. His vitality and energy w^ere 
amazing ; generally in his shirt-sleeves in the office, 
he was alw'ays on the rush, often on the run, — 
eager, brilliant, unpractical, impatient of limits 
and conventions ; generally his motor-car w’as at 
th(^ door waiting to w'hisk him oft‘ to some w’ork. 
Of the three, Mr, Mead only is left, and of him also 
I saw’ a great deal during nearly three years of our 
most pleasant collaboration. An extremely able 
architect himself, he was more practical than either 
of the others, and kept them from soaring too far 
out of sight. Personally he is a most delightful 
man, and I am glad of this opportunity of paying 
this tribute to a friendship that will always be dear 
to me. 

Some years ago, after the death of Mr. White, 
four of the brightest of the young men in their 
office w’ere taken into partnership, and they will, I 
feel sure, second Mr. Mead in w’orthily carrying on 
the best traditions of the firm. 

Axduew T. Taylou [F.], L.C.C. 


COHRESPOXDIA’CK. 

CASTS AT THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 

Sarcophagus of Alexander Severus. 

JJi ttisJi StJicnJ at itomt\ l\ilaz:o OdescahJu, 
Piaz'sa SS. ApOi^toIi, lloaic: 12 AVr. 1909. 

To the Editor Jouhxal E.LB.A., — 

SiPt,— In reply to Mr. P. Langton Cole’s letter 
on page 713 of Yol. X\U, of the JouiiXAL, may I 
be allow’ed to point out that Piranesi is only re- 
producing the account of the discovery of the vase 
w’hich was current in his owm day. The official 
record of the sitting of the Communal Council of 
Borne on 4th May loS2, published by Professor 
Lanciani in the Stoiia dcjJi Scad (ii. 87), proves 
that the sarcophagus had by that time already been 
discovered, inasmuch as the possibility of its pur- 
chase for the municipal collections wars then con- 
sidered, though it wais not actually acquired until 
1590. There is, on the other hand, no mention of 
the vase until 1642, and itwais not until 1607 that 
Pietro Sante Bartoli definitely committed himsffif 
to the statement that the vase wats found in the 
sarcophagus. Had this been true, the vase would 
certainly have been mentioned in the description of 
the discovery of the sarcophagus by Flaminio Yacca. 
That it should have lain unnoticed in the sarcopha- 
gus until the time of Urban VlII. (l()23-44) is in- 
Ctuiceivahle, as I now reCDguise, though I admitted 
this possibility in Papers of the Lrilidi Schonl at 
Puonc (iv. 53). These facts w'ere fully set forth 
by Mr. II. Stuart Jones at an open meeting of the 
School on 1st Feliruary 1909, reported in Athe- 
mriim, 27tb February 1909, p. 265, and JJiiilder, 
13th February 1909, p. 17U— Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Ashby. 
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‘‘THE CHURCH ORGAN.’ 

JouHNAL, 0th November, p. 2") 

Hailciihuru C(jllei{t\ Ho tf> i'd , 11/// Xni'('r.i>>o 190i>. 
To the Editor Journal R.I.JCA., — 

Sir, — T he Report of IHDI, to which Mr. 
Stathairi kindly refers me, I am (jiiite familiar with. 
There seems to be no reason for retracting anything 
I said in my inadequate notice of his excellent book, 
though I may add that, in the case of a college or 
private chapel we have a decidedly different, and, 
in many ways, more favourable, aspect of the pro- 
blem from that which presents itself in the case 
of a parish church. The latter was in my mind 
when I wrote the sentence to which Mr. Statham 
alludes, and it would be interesting to know how 
far, during the last eighteen years, such recom- 
mendations of the Committee as would involve 
considerable departure from normal planning have 
been substantially adopted, even in the case of new 
churches, — I am, yours obediently, 

y, 11. CuitFE. 

THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OE CHARGES. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, — It is <|uite cheering to read the letter of 
“A Fellow” in the Journal of Gth November. 
If only the scale of charges which he enumerates 
could be brought to pass architects would be in a 
fair way to receive ade([uate remuneiation for their 
labours. Unfortunately at the present time there is 
an increasing demand that architects should take 
less than the coinmis'^ion of J per cent, now recog- 
nised by the Institute as the 2)roper fee. I have 
in my mind at the pi-esent time the names of two 
architects, one an Associate of the Institute, who 
invariably take their work at M per cent, to 4 per 
cent., and so tend altogetliei- to lower the tone of 
the profession. Personally f think that hefore the 
Council issue a new scale of charges they should 
insist that every architect who has the proud privi- 
lege of being a member lof whatever chi'-.s) should 
not take work at le^s than the agreed '<cale, under 
pain of expulsion or some other penalty. I need 
not point out how^ absurd and misleading it is to 
the general public for Institute men and other 
architects to accept lesser fees. Besides completely 
spoiling “ the market,” it is mean and despicable 
to undercut one’s ** brother chi]i.” “"What can't 
he cured must he endured,'’ hut tin* Institutt' liaM* 
it in their power to redro'.^ this growing evil. 
Will no one ini the C^uincil t do it up V— I am. Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

.\\n'( flLR Ih r.Low . 

Ill the distribution ot lh> Mujesu Birthday 
Honour^ a knighthood was conteired upon IMr. 
•Tames Lemon , IM.Inst.C.E., who^e lahouis 
have contributed so greatly to the advancement of 
Southampton. 
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CllRUNICLE. 

Presentation of Mr. Collcutt’s Portrait 

Prior to the reading of Mr. Trigg^^’b Paper last 
Monday the interesting function was performed of 
unveiling and formally presenting to the Institute 
the portrait of Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, President 
190(3-1908. The portrait, an admirable and striking 
likeness, has been subscribed by members of the 
Institute and is the w^ork of Mr. A. S. Cope, A.R.A. 

The Prusidiint, in accepting the portrait on 
behalf of the Institute, said that this addition to 
its portrait gallery, though the last, wais by no 
means the least of its treasure^. They w'ere all 
very glad to have a memorial of Mr. Collcutt’^ 
Presidentship. He had ahva} s been a sincere 
friend of the Institute both in ( ftice and out of 
office. In Mr. Collcutt’s prestmee he could not 
say the things he was tempted to bay about him : 
they all felt, how^ever, that in him were united 
qualitie-' which ought to be united in everv 
architect, but which very beldoni wLre. He w'as a 
thorough man of business, a man of affairs, a 
man wdth the soundest judgment, and at the 
same time a consummate artist. Mr. Collcutt. he 
thought, would esteem himself lortunate in 
being handed down to posterity in the beautiful 
portrait Mr. Cope had painted for them. While 
engaged in the work the artist, he undeistood, had 
recthved alternate sittings from the Royal Patron 
of the InstitutL and from Mr. Collcutt. In the 
portrait ]\Ir. Collcutt Avas >een wearing the Royal 
Gold Medal wdiich tlie Iii'^titute had awarded him, 
and for that reason, he belieA'ed, he was represente<l 
in dress-clothes ; the artist, how'ever, had put him 
in a crumpled shirt-front to give the pleasant 
n>{jHgr air of the sitter. They all thanked ^Mr. 
Cope most heartily for the beautiful Avork he had 
produced, 

Mr. JouN Slatlr [i-'. said they must all agree 
that the portrait aaus a most agreeable addition to 
the galaxy which adorned their Avails. lie could 
add nothing to Avhat the President had said as to 
the appreciation of members of ^Mr. Collcutt’s 
seiwica^ a- their President. :\Ir. Collcutt, he 
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btlieved, was a little bit shy at acc'jpiing the office ; 
but be had tilled it in a manner that must have 
gone to the heart of every member of the Institute, 
lie could only echo thu President’s words in con- 
uratulation of ^Iv. Cope on the charming portrait 
he had given them ; and they might also congratu- 
late Mr. Collcutt on being handed down to posterity 
in such a beautiful work of art. 

The Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge and Widening of 
Southwark Bridge. 

A special meeting < f the Court of Common 
Council w'as held last ^Monday at the Guildhall to 
<liscuss the j-eport of the Pridge House Estates 
Committee relating to bridge accommodation in the 
City. The Bridge House Estates Committee re- 
commended (1) the construction of a newG)ridge at 
an estimated cost of and (2j the re- 

construction ot Southwark Bridge to the width 
of (^ueen Street Place, at a probable expense of 
c 261,000, it being understood that the alterations 
to Southwairk BridL''e should 1-e proceeded with as 
soon as Parliamentary })ow'eis were olttained. 

^Ir. Deputy Algar, in moving the adoption of 
the repot t, said the C’ommittee did not regard tlie 
widening of Southwark Bridge as a solution ot the 
traffic (pte^tion The Royal Commission on London 
li'affic strongly advocated a new liridge, with a 
direct iK-rth to south thoroughfare. Southwark 
Bii<lge w'as not the place where the general north 
and south traffic could be relieved. With the 
rapidly changing conditions of modern locomotion 
and transit a new bridge with an ade-juate approach 
had become an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Wi Wk (4 reen moved as an amendment that 
the Court should agree only with as much of the 
Committee’s repoit as related to the widening of 
Southwark Bridge. He -aid that the -uggested 
new bridge would -eiiously atiect and impede the 
tiaffic from east to Avest, wliich included the traffic 
fiom the docks and the Port of London. 

Mr. A. C. Morton, A[.P„ said that if the C’orpora- 
tion w^ent to Parliament with the Southwark Bridge 
project alone they would probably be hnighed at 
a- making a (piite inadequate pr( posal in view of 
the report of the Royal Commission. 

( )n a division the ameiulinent was lost by do 
votes to GO, and the Committee’s report was carried. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

Tbe Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Wace, in a lecent 
L tier to The Tnne^, supplements Mr. Carle's letter 
(ri*piinted in the last number of the dounxAF) 
\\ith some account of the ancient wall paintings at 
Canterbury to wiiieh IMr. Caroe referred. Tliese 
paintings were disclosed in the couiNe of some 
necessary roimirs in the remains of the Infhniary 
Chapel which w'as part of tlie old Benedictine 
Monastery of the Catfiedral. 

This Infirmary Chapel, of which -nine arches 


and wdndow's remain outside the Cathedral on its 
north- wAst corner, dates from about 1140 \.D. 
The Northern Sanctuary of the Chapel, clearly 
^hown upon an original Norman drawdng still in 
existence, was baiTel-^aulted, the walls and the 
vault ]>eing covered with paintings upon plaster 
after the manner of the time. But about 1840 the 
Xorman Sanctuary was converted into the archi- 
tectural style of that date : and, in the process, the 
earlier walL were thickened by the addition on the 
inside of a -kin of w’alling 18 inches thick. Thus 
the old Norman w'all paintings w*ere covered ; and 
w'liere the newv wall was tied to tbe old by bonding 
the paintings were destroyed. But wdiere the 
bonding wars not applied the paintings w^ere simply 
covered over ])y the new* wall, and some of tliem 
remain to this day virtually intact. 

The paintings nniy now' be seen in the very con- 
dition they had a-sinned nfter expo>nre on the old 
walls for -onie two bundled years, in wdiat wars 
probably the [uirer atmosphere of those day-:. 
The cob >ur::^ are wonderfully bright, fresh, and un- 
faded. b];i)n tbe vault are two angeD in an 
attitude of adoration, prol)ably towairds -oiue re- 
})re-eutation of our Lord s fbuure which would be 
painted in the centie of the vault, or ])o-<ibly 
in the Naiilt ot the aj'^e. Jieneath the aii^uels is 
a circle, enclosing a dog and a ram, one supfu*- 
imposed upon the otijer. Cpon the wall is the 
figure of a -oidier in chain aimour and a gor- 
ge; uisly decked blue surcoat, together with portions 
of the figure of the Ble-sed Viigin with the Holy 
Cliild in hei arms. The foot of the Virgin i>: well 
and gracefully portrayed in a very realistic manner. 

Dr. Mace renews Ins apixail fin- the considerable 
-urns W'hich are still needed for repairing the 
M e-tern low'ers of the Cathe<lral and for some 
internal woik. such as strengthening tho-e jners 
of the Central Tower of which the condition is 
described in Mr. Caroe’s letter. Of the t2U,()U0 
appealed for, (ufiy cd,R0U has been recei\ed/and 
tbe greater })ait of thi^^ lias been already expended. 

Winchester Cathedral. 

Owing to lack of funds the Mdnebester Cathe- 
dral authorities have decided to curtail the opera- 
tions at present }a‘oceeciing,and a substantialreduc- 
tion of the -tail employed has been made, only about 
forty or fifty bands being retained to carry on abso- 
lutely neces-ary work at the central tow'er and the 
north and south trjnsepts. The recent appeal by 
the Dean tor a 28,000 to complete the w'ork has 
brought ill -ubscriptioiis amounting to aliont 
Ad UOO. A suiu of about £TS,000, how'ever, is 
>nli required, and until there is a substantial 
1 espouse tlie work on the nave aisles will have to 
remain in abeyance. The work of underpiiiniiKr 
at the transepts, whic*h is absolutely imperative'' 
will go on. but the Dean and Chapter are deter- 
miiieil to :)\oid inenrriiig debt. 
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London Building Acts Amendment Act 1909. 

The London (’oiinly C'.nincil (GLiienil Powtrs} 
Act li}00 t'ocaine law attei* the Royal Assent on 
the 16th August last, and Mr. Pat^ford is i':5^uin^ 
in pamphlet form srctions to 27, eom[)u-ing 
Part IV.. Amendment of the Lomlon Puilding Acts. 
S ec ti 0 n 2 2 c o mpri < e s t hi r t y - ti ve < u li - s ec t io n s re la t i n .l; 
to buildings of iron and steel skeleton construction, 
and the foundations, walls, rh'tors. staircases and 
other parts of the structure. These sub-sections 
set out regulations for ealciilatine c )iistr active 
metalwork in different clas'>es id i)'iildiugs ; the 
Avorking stresses to he ad In red to in future tor 
cast iron, Avroiight iron, and ^teel ; the pressures 
to he allowed on brickwork an 1 itjuiidatious of 
ditlereiit kinds, ,v:c. Section 2*5 empo\sers the 
London Vounty Council to iiiake ri eulatioiis for 
the use of reinforced concrete 111 the construction 
of buildings. Section 27 adds to the Tribunal of 
Appeal a fourtli member, to i)e appointed iiv the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
pnmphlet under notice forms Appendix \I. to 
Messrs. Panister F. and 11. Phillips FletcberV 
London Budduiij -Ic/s, 4tli edition, ami ie [nd. li^hed 
at iSd. net. 

Millenary Celebration at Glastonbury. 

A facsimile reproduction is t > be puijlelied next 
month of the beautifully illuminated Aildress pre- 
sented to the Princess of Walos lUi the occasion of 
the ^Millenary Celebr.ition at (ilastonbury Abbey 
last June. The publication is the work of the 
filastonhury Guild of Sacred Art, and will coii'^ist 
of ten sheets, upon which will be faithfully portia^ed 
the texture and handiwork of the artists, the wh).>le 
tastefully bound in covers. The Addrcs>;, which 
A\as composed by Mr. Bligh Pond, takes the form 
of a Welcome from tlie monks of the olden timu ; 
it is couched in the styk* of the later years of the 
fifteenth century, and gives an imaginative descrip- 
tion of the ancient plori< s of tlie Abbey Church. 
The l)lack-letter was written bv Mr. JUigii Pond, 
and the illumination designe'l and executed by the 
Rev. Pi. .Tetfeoat, of Pristol. The edition will Ije 
limited to 170 copies, at the ^nb->cription price of 
one guinea a cot>y. The puMi^her 1 - 7P. E. 
Everard, dS Broad Street, Bristol. 

The late Thomas Worthington \ . 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday the decease wus formally announced of 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, bellow 
since 1807, and pa'^t \'icfe-Presideiit. Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, Hun, Sra rtiirn, in making the announce- 
iiient, recalled Mr. Worthington’s long connection 
Avith the Institute, Avhich diited hack t*) bis young 
-indent days in 1840, Avhen he Avas UAvarded the 
Silver Medal for an Essay on the History and 
Manufacture of Pricks. On the motion of 7Ir. 
John Slater seconde I bv Mr. JGIwin T. 


hi 

Hall [F. and ^uppititLil h\ Mi-. 4. 4. PiuiiLt, 
A.Pi.S.A. [E.], the Alceting ro-ol\cd that a mc-s,tge 
of sympathy and I ondolence he addrt-^ed on hc- 
balt of the Tiistitute to the family of the late 
Fellow. A memoir ol Mr, Worthington lias Ijeen 
wry kindly nndrrtakeii for the Joi kx\j. by Mr. 
Paul Ogdmi, and will appear in an early i--suc. 


COMPEnTIOXS. 

Workington Technical School Competition. 
Members < f the Royal In-titute of British Aulii- 
t< CIS are repnesttLil not to take pait in tie* al ove 
C ■nipetitiun. 

By ordmr of the Council. 

I VN M\e'ALmii:n, / /■ '-o //. 

ITCc -V / n, , mi)' I. 


ALLIED SOCJLTILS. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Soc.ety. 

I’lie hr-,t general met ting <*1 tin winter -e-'-imi 
In Id at the ^ueietym I'doins. l\nk Stu t t. J.ee 1-, < -11 the 
Itli XovLinher. Tlu‘ Piasidc nt, 71 1 . Pcre\ hobin'-dn 7'\] 
announced the re'-nlts i>f tlie So. n ty ^ Animal Cdin- 
petitions, whiGi, althoimh bn'hing the ket nne--. of 
previous aeai'". Innl cille'l tcith work or a higher 
standard, the .selection ot .sketcliLs e\hibittd being 
}>articulail\ uootl. The pri/et= w^re awaidid as fol- 
lows: Sil\ (_ r 7fedal and I’resideiit'', i’l i/.e Idi yit asiiied 
Dr. twines to 7h. de Fung, i’ri/e lor iT^ign to 
711*. V. lie Tong: Tri/es |‘oi >.]<eti4iing and C’l-n-tuiction 
to 7Ir. 4. TI. rarrar : iTi/e lor lu 7[i. Y. 

Scatcliard : Holden ITi/e for Testiniomes of Study to 
Mr, 4'. h. Kriickeidierg- — Sketching ( hib Competi- 
tions : iTi/c for bc'-t set of studie'- of ant ient buddings 
awarded to 7Ir. (o. H. Foegitt: Prize for best -et ol 
Sketches to 71 r. I*, de dong: iTi/e tor second be'^t ^et 
of 'sketches (consulation prize) to 7Ir. C. T. AXhitrleV- 
At tin* annual gathering of the Seu iet_\ .it tlie <^>ueen*s 
Tf. itch Lee Ip. on tlie lltli Xo\ ember, 7ii. Ikiev Pobm- 
sen / delivered Ins Lre'^idential Addo '-s. ire'ni winch 
w. gnetlie rolldwung e\ti act'' - 

TlieT(-wn I’kinning' Fill i', 'till b. fore Favaamenr. 
n.d !' re< eiMiig the usual hntfeting about w'bich m- 
\aii.ihly l.dls to tile lot of contio\ ti‘'iai mattem or 
h gi'Ianon intiodming new* pimcipir' and idea^. It is 
to h(' ]io]i) d. liow e\ el . th.U till Pill w ill not Ik s.h l idced 
to met t tin i \ig( in its of tile pohtii al 'itualioin i.ecausi 
w ]iate\i r ooinioDs tliere m.iy lx- upon tin methods oi 
]-roet dm e and minor details, tliere i' no douht that the 
viral prnKi])le is good, and we, as ai . In'tci ts. uiiglit 
( ti la ml\ to ejidtn s^* it. 

dung on t’nP matt, i la-t viar. I 'Uggt strd rliat 
the l<Kal Ad\ isoi \ I’omniittees tn'ojos.d to i o tormed 
ill cuniuct on with iu\\ n-planmng seheme^ mig’ut be 
usi mb Mot (,id\ in loiniection with the immediate' 
ohjrct in view, hut tliat the s/i.pe ol tlieir work might 
w eh hi ext. mil d to wati itinu o\ ci* the artistic a iiit tntics 
and ( vohilioM ot our towns and eities in otlu i dn eel i mis. 

Tins nh a has taken a conciote tonu in X< w Yoik. 
win n . at the in'tance ut tin? Lite Trosident. .Air. 
Joio'CVelt- lollowing <i 'Ugee-timi made ])y tin* Am* n- 
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cull Institute of Au'liitec'ts ot \\ ushmyton — u C’ouncil 
of Fine Ai’t^ lias been erciited. and cliveetionsli.ive bt-en 
issued that for the futiue ** befoie any plans are tnr- 
muluted for public buildin^^s or j^rouinU. or for the 
location or erection (»f any statue," the heaiU of lA\ecu- 
ti\e Departments, bureaus and coinuiissions mu'^t sub- 
mit tbe matter to the Fine Arts Council and follow 
their ad\ lee. " unles-> tor good and sutheient reasons 
the President directs otherwise.*’ We have, in sucli an 
action as this, evidence' not only of tlu^ enterpiise of 
our hrethivn across the .seas, but of their growinu; ap- 
jireciation of architectural art. and it is un examph' 
tliat wc‘ might <'o]\\ with ad\aiitage. 

Leeds, like many other cities, lias grow n in a ha}) 
hazard fashion without an\ definite plan ot develop- 
ment, and, as a result, we are suttering in all directions 
at the jire-'ent day irom thi- lack ot tbresigdit. We 
ha\e dog -legged streets wandering about in an ap- 
pai’eutlv aiuik's-s tasliioii and leading to nowhere in 
partieiilar. Wc* lia\e our public buildings scxittered 
abc)Ut in all directions and cramped u]') on dl-considcred 
sites, Oiir library and art gallery are in a back street, 
and our l.ttest acajuisition. the statue ot (,>ueen\'ictoria.is 
strandoil on its pedestal in a desert of cobble pavement 
without aii\ relation or eonnectiun with its surrouiul- 
iiig.". All this is diU' to the hick of a proper ly thought - 
out coiujiK heiisive scheme iu the beginning. 

ri \ it art ha seven a commercial value (pn to apart from 
the iuflucnee it may liave on the live" of the citizens. 
This tact IS Usually lost sight of b\ the man who is 
absoihcd in business pursuits : he fails to realise that 
itpa\s to liave beautiful streets and beautiful cities. 
))Ut such is undoubtedly the case, and if T.eeds is to 
bee one the shopping centre of the N^orth. which is the 
ambition of our trades|>uo})le, it is w^ell that tlie\ should 
hear this m mind and do all in their })ower to render 
it attractive. 

Theai again had our citie" been devtloptd on town 
planning lines there would have* Iieen other and more 
taiigibh results wbiih would appeal niovo directly to 
the average ratepavev. Liionuous sums ot money 
would ba\t. been saved which have been spent in 
street impiMVcments and m undoing what ha" beon 
done, whilst piutit" might have been made from tlii 
acpui-ition of undewa lo^toel land. In sev eral (u'rni.iu 
eitlc" iio latos .ire levii d hetau"e long ago tlu v foic- 
s.iw tin (hit I tion of the growth of the ."uburbs, ,K-(|uiLod 
land i'lr in w thoroughfares, and bought cliea])Iaud the 
rent of v hie h now pa v > tor the pui)lic seivire.". 

[f We WLi’e able to st<u't dt vvitli the a""i"tanea: 

of a Town riamnng Dili and tiie advice ot a ( oiu- 
mittte "in h as has been suggested we might })rodnee 
a v(‘rv ditft rent Le'cds tmm that which exists to-da\. 
hut our t ffovts ai e perfoiee iXstrictL'd to making 
im})rovomints a" uppoitunitie" arise. Mneli good 
Work lias alreadv been done in this direction. Tin* 
centre of the citv has imdergeuu* a eousideiable tians- 
{oiination of late years, and at the pix st nt time a 
great are-a of insanitary hnihlings is being demolmln d 
and the district remodelled under the guulanca of oin 
of our members. Councillor (f. 1*. iieiwman. wlio i> 
( hairmati of the Devolo})ment C e>uimittee. 

I'Ik' work executed bv euir student" show " a distinct 
ndvaiuc year by v tar. not only in dr.iughtsmanship 
and a gi.mp of (*on"ti lu tiv e prmeiph", but it shows 
(videnee of indept-ndent thouglit. new ideas, and abo\e 
all. ambition. The Inture of our art is iu the hands of 
\u.itii. and veuitli witliout ambition is an ern})tv 
v<""el. It i" tlie-u fort' eucournging to soe tlu"e 


()f now developments and the "Ctting up ot new ideals. 
Whilst we must recognise that we cannot cut ourselves 
entirely adrift from tradition, that the study of old 
work muftt be our stiirting-point. vet we must als(^ 
rememhur that it is onlv a means to an end and not 
tlu‘ end itselt. Ihikmg up the drv bones of the past 
will neve r prodiiei* a living structure. hut vve may draw 
upon the past set far as it will help us to solve the 
probh'uis o1 the pieseiit and enable Us to devote our 
strength to "Caling new heights of achievement. 

The elesire for elistinction ot some kiiul tempts one 
at times to leave the beaten paths and to enter on 
experiments in new and unfniinliar method". Such 
a course demands courage, and inevitably leads te^ 
many risks and disappointments, hut it" tendency 
must be good ill that it implies a desire toi piogresb; 
and it is possible that this ^piiit wddeh pornieates the 
rising generation of architects, combined with the 
introduction of inoderu conditions and nn-thods of* 
construction which demnnd something outside the 
traditional forms of expression, mav be the means of 
carrying forwaird our art in a manner comparable in 
some degree with the most active periods of archi- 
tectural ev olution. 

The greatnc"" of Greek ait is due jvirtlx to the fact 
that it was not tottered by tradition but was free to 
dtwelop in the w.iy that smtod it best and to establish 
its own principles, and ]>artl\ to the tavoiu'al)le condi- 
tions and spirit of the age. The fueek" lived in a 
beautiful world vvliich ir. tine need and tound e\]>re"sion 
in their works, Dut there ishe;uu\ in every age : even 
now in our ri'sth ss modern life beauty is to 1)0 found 
by those who seek it. and tlie student cannot set him- 
self a greater ideal than to produce an arohite'cture 
triu‘ to and expiessive of the life of to-day. to grapple 
with the complex and dilhcult problems which arise 
out of these modi rn condition", and turn what af^jiears 
to he* a restriction into an advantage, to meaild liis 
difficulties into snecC"" and triumph over his imposed 
conditions. Thi" is the "})iiit vvlnedi, if eoiistaiith pin*- 
sui'd, is bound eventnallv to had to achievement. 


MIXUTES. II. 

Vt the Soeond Gi'ue.al ctin- Kh'din.irv i ot the Se--inir 
held Muud.-y. loth Aoveiubti DHi'.i at s _ 
Lit"e‘nt Ml. Drneut Geoices i'/t > (/tiA. iii the* Chaii : 
l-lFellnw.- (inchidin- in nieinbei- nf theCouiu il). .>4 Asmo 
e latC" ( UK ludine 2 nn nda i" oi the C’onnril). and nanieiou- 
vnitni-. the :^liuute^ of the Meetiu- held Dt Xoveiube! 
I'Hin. hnvin.. ht-tii |).ibli"]i*-ol m the !<>’ .xvi weu taken U" 
lead and -i-aiie I U" ( oiiet i 

Til* Hon. Seintaiv li.niue aniajum * *1 llie* d* .isc ot 
Thomas ^Voi'thinet*ai ot lifa'i. in "ter FWZ- a* and Past 
\'irr.p}c^tfl, ,;r. the He* tiiig resolved that the regret" of 
the Institute ihi the los" ot us di"tjngui"he*l Fellow i,o 
entered on tin* iMinute" and that a nie";a:-f of the Imti- 
tutr s "vmpatlix .nnl i undolcr.i e 1)* lonveyedto Ins tannlv. 

The PiC'ulint unvidl* *1 and foimallv aicepte*! tor tbe 
Iiutitute a suIki ii})tion poumii ot Mi.Thoma"K Collriut. 
J'ost inesa/( a/, painted bv Mi. .V. S. Ci-pe. A.lk \ 

A l’ap*.'i by Ml. H Tii-jg" \[ on Tni Ib.Axxix*, 

UNO T uiNp-ori M! I’nan I'l o i " liav lUu l) 0 i n u ad i)\ the 
Secietarv oi the ab-t neo ot tin author. ,iud illnstiatcd by 
lantern slnp*^, a disca""ion eD"ue*l an.l a vote of tbank"- 
vva" pa""Cd to Mi. Trieg" by aerdairiation. 

The pren ceding" clo"ed. and the -M*‘etiie_ ."epar.ded at 
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CIiritCHES IX XOETIIERX EEAXCE. 

By Sir Charles A. Xiciiolsox, liart. [F.], 

Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, nth December 1908. 

I TROrOSE to describe some of tlie peculiarities of church architecture in that part of 
France \Yhich lies neareht to our own shores, to the north of the River Loire, and which 
includes a part of the old royal domain, together with the provinces of Xormandy 
and Brittany. 

The country we now^ hnow^ as France wais in the twelftli century divided into several 
independent or half-independent provinces, and the political unification of France was not 
completed until long after the time at wdiich the churches w^e are going to consider w’ere built. 
The local schools of French architecture are therefore very distinctly divided ; and this is 
especially true of the earlier wxirk, though as the different provinces gradually coalesced into 
a kingdom the architectural provincialisms by degrees disappear. 

The buildings I shall refer to all belong to the period lietw’een the twelfth and the seven- 
teenth centuries, and 1 make no pretence of treating so wide a subject in an exhaustive 
manner, my object being to record some personal observations and not to compile a regular 
treatise upon architecture. 

All the mediccval styles of architecture are derived from the debased Roman w'ork wdiich 
prevailed over all western Europe during the first thousand years of our era. In Italy 
and southern France and Spain this had developed into an ornate and logical architecture. 
In Saxon England and northern Europe w^e only find a very homely and rustic version 
of Romanesrpie work until the end of the eleventh century. The old Basse (Euvre ” at 
Beauvais, a very fair specimen of one of these early Romanesque churches in northern 
France, has no architectural features except plain square piers and round arches and w^ooden 
roofs. A fair example of a Romanesque village church of somewdiat more ornate character 
than the ‘‘Basse bFuvre” may be seen at Mareuil, near Abbeville, and doubtless the round- 
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arched styles of northern France had attained a high degree of refinement by the middle of 
the twelfth century, l)ut so much relniilding was done after that date that there now remain 
comparatively few specimens of developed Eomanesque work in these districts. In Normandy, 

however, as afterwards in 
England, the early invaders 
rebuilt their churches on a 



grand scale before the in- 
troduction of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and so Normandy 
still contains a good deal of 
advanced pre-Gothic work. 
It is worth while to compare 
later developments of Nor- 
man architecture on oppo- 
site sides of the Channel. 



Here in England the older 
native traditions reasserted 
themselves within a cen- 
tury aftiU' the Norman Con- 
quest. In Normandy, on the 
contrary, the early Gothic 
work boi'rows certain Eng- 
lish characteristics, l)ut 
after the thirteenth century 
is hardly to 1)6 distinguished 
from the work of pur el v 
French laiilders. T'o the' 
west of Paris there still re- 
main some of the domed and 
pointed-arch churches of 
the Angevin type. Such is 
Notre-Dame de la Couture, 
at Le Mans : such, too, is the 
nave of the cathedral there, 
which, though covered vitli 
intersecting vaults, is struc- 
turally quite dillerent from 
the contemporary Gothic 
work in the Paris di^,trict. 
In the west, as in Nor- 
mandy, architectural i)ro- 
vincialisms to a great ex- 


vKi:rn , m.ar adim vnjj:. 
From u "ketch hy the [lutlim. 


tent disappear after the 
middle of the thirteenth 


century, such peculiarities as survive being those arising from the nature of the local ))uildin" 


stones and from other accidental circumstances. In the remoter districts of northern Brittanv 
there are few traces of an architecture earlier than that of the thirteenth centurv, Ihoimh 
there are exceptions at Dinan and Lanmeur. Here the thirteenth-century work is'horrowed 
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from that of the Caen district, but a local style j^rew up durin^^ the fourteenth century, and 
Breton work retained an individuality right up to the time of Louis XIY. 

The earliest purely Gothic churches in France belong to the last half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the work of this period differs considera])ly from the developed early French 
style of the following century. Xotre-Dame at Paris is mostly of the earlier style, though it 
underwent considerable alteration soon after it was built. This church and its history are 
so well known that they need no description ; we will therefore begin our ol)servations in 
the city of Laon, which is not very far from the German frontier, but still is a thoroughly 
French town. 

The cathedral is of course the dominating building of Laon, but the church of St. Martin 
is earlier in date, and although of very simple character it is completely Gothic in construc- 
tion, having a fully developed series of vaults and dying-buttresses. There is a village about 
five miles from Laon called Xouvion-le-Vineux, and here may be seen, unaltered and unrestored, 



a small twelfth-century Gothic church, complete in structure and rich in detail. It is now 
partly disused, and when I visited it some yeai*s ago an impatient sexton prevented me from 
taking more than a hasty note of its internal design and arrangement. It is a very small 
cross church, ending in three }>arallel apses, and vaulted throughout, the crossing bay being 
very cleverly treated with clerestory windows that give the effect of an open central lantern. 
There are no triforia, as the scale of the church is so small. The exterior is simple and 
weatherl)eaten, and a tower with coupled roundheaded belfry windows stands on one side of 
the nave, but the distinctive feature is the delicacy and richness of the internal detail. This 
belongs to a style of which examples may l)e seen in all parts of France, and of which the 
crowning achievement is the western doorway at Chartres. By some authorities this style of 
ornament has been attributed to an exodus of unemployed Greek sculptors from Constantinople, 
because the Byzantine form of acanthus is frecjuently used, and because the figure sculpture is 
conspicuous for its conventionality and severity. It is of course possible that certain Byzantine 
artists may have accompanied some of the Crusaders on their return from the wars, and this 
may account for the simultaneous appearance of the class of work referred to in so many 
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dirterent places iit a tinu^ wlirn ('()mniuni('at ions were ditlicnlt and when provincial jealousies 
were rampant. hosslLly tiiis littU' church at Xouvion-le-Viiieiix, so ^u'acious and peaceful in 
its })resent ne;^le('ted condition, was tin* votivt^ ottering' of some piou^ kni^dit-errant, or a 
memorial set up hy his sori’ow in<^^ lady. At any rate its plan is l)oth unusual and distinguished, 
while its tine pro[)ortioiis and ricdi <ietail denote its superiority to the ordinary \illage church, 
although in thi^ di^tri('t tlu‘ country chuixdies art‘ geiua’aliy of some })retensions. 

Laon Cathedral is about cont(*ui})orai'y vith that of Paris, hut has laon less altered. 
It is long and naia*o\\, with sguare-end(‘d clioii’ ami hold transc}»ls, and the plan looks (juite 
English TIh‘ interior four-storied, as was tliat of Xotre-Paine before the thirteenth- 
century alteration of the (deia-story, and tlie vaults in the nave and clioir are sex})artit(\ The 

gloi’V of t]i(‘ clnuxdi i^ its ci'owning group 
of live t(AV(‘r^, the w*estern ones liaving the 
well-known colossal statues cd' the draught 
oxen, set th(‘re to remind the })eople not 
to hoa^t too rashly of the go(>dliness of 
the (diinadi they had l)uilt. From everv 
point of \ iew’ and under every condition of 
atnio^pln le the exterior of Laon Cathedral 
i^ elective. The towers, octagonal in plan 
above the level of the nave para2)et, are 
full of life and sparkle, being vast com- 
tHfsitions of shafts and narrcjw* open arches 
that contrast ethctively with the plain 
walls and solid buttresses from which thev 
rise, lo the east of the churdi is the 
thirteciith-century Pishop's Palace, f^till 
entire altlioiigli now u-ed for secular pur- 
poses : and on the south ^i^le of the nave 
there i> a queer little cloister in a state of 
})ictures(|ue dikqiidatioii. 

1 rom Laon w*e can easily travel to 
Sens and Soi»on>. Sens Cathedral is of 
great interest to Englishmen as being 
the prototype of tlie choir of Canterbury. 
Viollet-le-Duc pkicer. its date from 1144 to 
litis, wlitu'eas the Canterbury rebuilding 
was begun in IIT-L At Sen^ tlie high vaults are >expartite, as at Laon, and in^ the m’ound 
story coupled columns alternate witli large clustered j)iers. Tin* plan of the apse orimnallv 
resembled that at Canterbury, with a single circular Lady Chapel, jud like Lecket's Crown. 
Put the general planning of Sens is short and wide and thoroughly French, while Canterburv 
choir, in which are incorporated the remain- of earlier work, is unusually long even for an 
Fnglisli cluuadi. ami pos>osses, moreover, a second tr<inse})t. 

The transept, tln^ clerestories, and the high vaults at Sen- were n constructed after a fire 
in the tliirtemitli century : the l.ady Chapel has been ixhuilt and (diapels added between the 
nave buttresses. The wed fnait is a jumble of early ami lat(U‘ work, and some of the capitals 
in the porches hav(‘ delicate chis-ical acanthus. The capitals in tlie cliurch itself are, however 
thoroughly French, with broadly treated foliage having full rounded surfaces as opposed to 
the tlat surfaces ami sharp incisions of the Py/anlim- school. There is a fine Idsliop's palace 
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with a restored thirteenth-ceiiturv litill clo-^e hy tlu^ iMthcdial at Sens, iK‘>i(h‘> a dial <it 
other interesting' work in and about the city 

Not far from Laon in anutlua* direction lic> the city of Soi^xei^. I leiaMiio^l ot llie cathe- 
dral ib built in well-developed thirteenth-(a‘nltiry Fi’ciich ( iotliitu and w hetlicr on a( count ol lh(‘ 
extensive restoration, in ^\]n(hl the interior has l)een liotH‘lessl\ (lislieur('<l witli liitlmus pniut- 
ing, or because of tin* dull correctness of tin* dcsi;;n. it is not a vi-ry attr.utivi' h. Ihil 

it possesses one entirely satisfactory feature in its apsidal Iwi lftli -century south li'anseja, tin* 
vaulting cells of whicli include, each of them, llirt'c ))ays of tlie surrounding aish*. 'FIk* 
detail of the ca})itals is extiaanely ridined and well c<irv(‘d, and the vaulting ha\s nt tlu‘ aish' 

- which is of two stories, as at latoii ai'e unusuall\ small and giv(* an (dicct <d’ groat dolicac\ 
and intricacy. Moreovei' this transept, attaclud to which is a [)ict ur('S(|Uc two-'^toriod round 
chapel, has escaped tlie fat(‘ of the rt'st of the (diuiadi, aiul, int('rnally, has not hem spoilt by 
restoration. The design of tlie S(jisson-> 
transe[)t resembles that of the apse of St. 

Iiemy at llheims, a very old lb)niancs(nu‘ 
church which is now scarcely riMaignisablt* 
as such, (.)wing to the alterations it iiiuhu- 
w’ent at successive t>eriods from tin* twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. The apse of Xotia*- 
Dame at Chalons'Sur-]\rarue, not far from 
llheims, is also of almost identical! di'sign 
with the work under consideration. At i)re- 
sent, however, we must leave thi-' eastern 
district to see our next great cluindg tlic 
cathedral at C hartres. 

Of the building wdiich was hnrnt down ^ ^ 

in the year llh4 there still remain the j 

crypts, the west doorways, one steeple, and * • ^ 

the base of another. The steeple and door- 
ways are masterpieces of masonry. Trioi’ 

describes the former as a maiwa 1 of svin- ^ ^ * * 

metry and shapeliness. The icody of the -[ N- ' \.\ i t' ! ' I \ I i I . S • >\ 1* " A \ , 

church is less carefully tin is bed, and the 

reconstruction of this was finished in 1-2 10. The gr.ind poiadies of tin* transepts were added 
ten or twenty years afterwards, and are among tin* be-t woiks of tlieir age. So at (diai'trcs 
it is pos^ilile to compare sonnMtf the )a*st I'reiudi *-(-u![»ture of tin* twclftli cMituiy — tlnit of the 
Western doorways — wutli e([U<illy line worlv in tlu* tr.iiisept pcinlie^ built titty or sixty years 
later. The advance is striking, the earlier ligiires being purely cou ventional, (»f c'X.iggcrated 
height and thininss, as if their scult>tor liad ke[)t in view all the time lliat tlie liguns lie was 
carving had to serve hs columns to carry an arciimioulcling, wliile tin* I«it<*r tigures. also made* 
to do <hity as columns in some ca-es, are almost initurali-tic, tbough tlu-ir naturalism is (*f a 
s *vere type. In the sOun*w bat later Wi»rk of the wa stern d< c sways at Amic-iisand liheiius ibis 
natuiMlism is carried further, and it sc*ems tcc nn* tliat the ha[)pie-t c‘tnipronii''e l^etwa^en the 
ideals of sculpture and arc’hitei'ture was titlained in the central figure of llie wc*st cloorway at 
Amiens, the well-known “Jleau Jlieu." 

The Hheiras tiguivs are perhaps nnjn* cla^^ieal in fc*eling than tliose at Amiens, ainl are 
a few years later in elate: w^e have little contem[iorary sc'ul[dure in England that can ice 
compared to these tigures excejit on some of tlie royal tomb- at AVestmi lister Abbey. At first. 
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as we have seen, the sculpture had been entirely suhordinated to the architecture, the subject 
panels being stiff in design and so Hat in treatment as to give the impression of incised 
ornament ; while the statues, often used in the place of columns, are cylindrical in general 
section, the modelling of the human form being only suggested. The style was gradually 
modified till by the end of the thirteenth century we find subject panels fully modelled in 
high relief, and statues treated in the round and displaying a perfect appreciation of anatomy 
in the best examples. The figures no longer do duty as shafts, canopies and pedestals being 

used so as to partiall}^ isolate the statues 
from the architecture, while the panel 
subjects are framed in bold mouldings. 
The foliage carving developed alongside 
with the sculpture proper, the earlier 
w'ork being derived either from late 
lioman ornament or from the incised 
work of the Byzantine school, while the 
thirteentlncentury ornament generally 
consists of a conventional foliage broadly 
treated and boldly modelled, with animal 
forms freely introduced in the richer 
examples. Cinnparing French ornament 
of the thirteenth century wdth that of the 
English school, the essential ditlerence 
is that tlie Englishmen had a strong 
sense of beauty of line and delighted in 
graceful scrolls and vigorous curves, 
wdiereas the French carvers had the 
greater perception of the effects that 
could be attained by the skilful model- 
ling of surface. 

The English w^ars and the Black 
Death che(d':ed the development of French 
architecture and sculpture in tiie four- 
teenth century. In the few^ monuments 
wdiich date from this period the archi- 
— — — lecture shows little advance upon that 

of the thirteenth century, except that 
riiF, '-nLvu DiKu 1 lornn or ciiRi>i ox trcmtvu the Construction is more dexterous in a 

oi cEXTiLu. PoR< H. buildings and the ornament 

becomes naturalistic. The Madonna of the south porch at Amiens, a work of the fourteenth 
century, may be compared with the more sol>er and classical work of the w^estern dooiwvavs. 
She is a pretty figure, dramatic and graceful, but the dignity of the older w'ork has been 
lost. In like manner the fourteenth-century foliage is carved with Ijotanical exactitude, ]>ut 
is applied to capitals and mouldings with no particular rhyme or reason, whereas in the 
earlier w’ork the stone seemed to have taken life and sprouted of its own accord. 

The revival of the arts in the fifteenth century produced much fine sculi)ture and 
ornament, l)ut at this period the sculpture is ])oth subordinate to and independent of the 
architecture : thus the relief panels are enclosed in elaborate architectural frameworks and 
each statue has its own niche, with a canopy of elaborate tabernacle work, wdiile the crinkled 
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carvings ^'ith their deep undercuttings are confined ^Yithin the formal lines of mouldings, 
and in many instances recall the wooden cornices of contemporary screenwork in this country, 
in which the vine ornament is carved on a thin pierced board slipped into grooves in a solid 
moulded beam. 

At Chartres the sculpture of the choir screens is one of the best examples remaining of 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century French sculpture. These screens part otY the 
choir and apse from their aisles, and on the side next the aisle are in perfect condition. The 
series of panels begins at the south-west corner, 
where the architectural detail is flamboyant Gothic, 
and continues round the apse to the north-west pier 
of the choir, where the detail is almost purely Re- 
naissance. As is the case in most French churches, 
the rood-loft at Chartres has l)een destroyed, much 
to the detriment of the general efiect, and the inside 
of the choir has been plastered all over with horrible 
stucco clouds and gihled glories, the only merit of 
which is that they have now become shabby and 
dirty and are therefore less obtrusive than new white- 
and-gold altars in modern Parisian Gotliic, or shiny 
alabaster reredoses and lu-azen screens in the Cock- 
ney style, with which so many of our own churches 
have been beautified ” within the last fifty years. 

Of course it must also be rememl)ered, in looking at 
a French church, that the theatrical arrangements of 
the modern altars and their surroundings are totally 
foreign to the whole idea of a Gothic interior. Still 
in these broad and lofty cathedrals, like Chartres, 
the absence of the rood screens and lofts is certainly 
not felt to the extent that it is in a long, low English 
l)uilding like Lichfield or Ely or Selim. 

As has already ])een inentitmed, the thirteenth- 
centiuy work at Chartres Cathedral is somewhat 
deficient in the refinement which is characteristic 
of the older work at the west end. The southern 
steej)le in particular is an admirable piece of masonry, 
scientific in design and carefully finished in every 
part. The spire is a thin shell of stone skilfully 
weighted at the base, and is thoroughly French in 
design, the distinctive mark of a truly French spire being the cleverness with which the junction 
of the octagonal cone with its square to\ver is masked. Here there is a short octagonal drum 
with bold gablets breaking up mto the sloping spire faces, and there is no parapet to the tower. 
Xorman and Breton spires are of a totally different type wdiicdi will be described presently. 

Though ruder than the earlier work the thirteenth-century portions of Chartres Cathedral 
are very admirable in themselves. Their builder \vas perhaps impatient of exact mechanical 
and geometric rules : thus he set out his apse upon a somewhat haphazard and unsymmetrical 
plan, and loaded the church with a vault the filling-in of wdiich is double the usual thickness. 
But he was careful to get his main proportions right, and he certainly succeeded in building 
an almost indestructible church and one of the most impressive in France. 
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I slioiild to liavc tlu* (diaiice of ^huttin.!^' up soitu' <if oiir cliuivli hiiildiii;^ coiuiuitbM'S 
ill (’llarlre^ Catliedi'al for a week, S(» tliat tliey luij^lil wlial can ko dour wiili Itiu' |iro)>or- 
lioii and .<^ood colour. People are so apt to overlr^olc wlnit {-> after all llir priniarx purpose' of a 
cliurch ill a fu.ssy insistence upon dtdails tlu^ iiuportaiUM' of which it is veiw ea^y to o\'(‘rrate. 

lint though Chartres CatluMlral is so esseiiliall\ a work of art it is hy no means 
an unpractical l)Uildine on this ac('ount. The liehtiny i> sui'lici(‘iit , the acoiistirs ^ood 
for so lai’;j[r a cliurcli, it^ interior is warm in wintei- and cool in sunniicr, the spaces an* 
ample for a lar^e con.^u'e^ation, and tin* c]ui})els are* convenie'iitly plann(*d, >o as to provide* 
([uiet accommodation for lar^u^ or small j^u’oups of worshijipeu’s at tin* \arious altars, 
'riiis condition is e*{lecti\ely fullilh*d hy tlu* pre)visi(ui of double aisles round tin* a[>s('. 
the innennosi of which forms a lhoroup;h- 
fare, while* the outer one, from whicli })roj(‘(‘t 
>mall apsidal sanctuaries, serves to accom- 
moelale the* worship[)ers. Thi> outer aish*, 
hein;^M*oiitinuous, allows plenty of room for 
a ^a'xid-sized con^u'C^Mtion at any one* of the* 
chapel altars, and the plan has therefore a 
[>rae*tieal advaiita^^e over that of sue-li an 
apse as Amiens, in whicli the chapels are 
deep and nari'ow', and there is no room for 
the congre, Illation to s[>reaid itself out to riglit 
and left if it ha})pens to be an unusuallv 
large one. lleforew’e le^ive Chartres Catlu*- 
dral we shouhl look at the picturescpie* 
sixteenth-century organ, perched up in tlie 
south clerestory, though it must he ('ou- 
fes^ed that the case i> the best part of tliis 
large instrument. 

Cown in tlu* lower part of tlie city, 
amongst old thirteenth-century stone house's 
and ]at(‘r limber om-s, is tlie large* church 
of St. Pierre, with its line thirteenth-century 
clerestory built ujion a ratlier older arcad(‘. 

Tlie architecture* lien* is in strong contrast 
to the* mas-i\'em ‘SS (d tile* cathedral. Il 
is a daring pierce of engineering, carefully 
iaiilt ami well tini'^lu'd. with tall iind grace- 
ful tlying-huttre-sses and enormous w imhovs. 

I he gl.is-- is mostly fourte (‘nt]i-c(*ntur\ w ( udw w ith strong ( < dmn* ahci na t nig w it li v<*i t ie al 1 ands 
of gri-aille. whicli m<iy p< rhap'> ha\e l)e‘en in-crt(‘d at a latt r period tliai' tlie rest in oi-de*]- 
to (»htain nioro light in the* ohundi. The [)re‘vailing coloiii in the* ghi'^ is a ve*rv line ruby. 

Tlie* glas- at Plie*ims ( athe‘dral i- rather e arlier tlian that wliicli has just laa n de-e-riieed, 
ami is peudiaps the line-t in France. 'Fhe c]ere*story and end windows of this gna-at church 
aremn tairly perfect comlition, hut the* ai-^h* window'^ ]ia\'e‘ hee-n reglazed with white glass. 
Like that in Chartres Cathe*di’al the Pheims glazing is fully coloure'd without anv grisaille- 
hands (,r e-anopy work, hut ruby glass m more* fioe-ly used tlian at Cliartre*s. and altlieeiigli tlie 
imlividual windows ure as line as possilde the whole etlVct is l(*v. satisfaeteiry than at Chartre*s. 
on ace-oiinl »*t the- gl.ire* tioin tlu' nnc<»h'ined ai^lc windows. Of Pheinm (Ttlie-dral itse*lf 
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nothing can surpass the beauty and compactness of its planning. The original architect, 
Robert of Coney, seems to have completed only the lower portions of the church down as fai 
as about the middle of the nave. His work is unusually solid and massive, but his suc- 
cessors, doubtless verv anxious to get the chiiKdi closed in, finished the building in a cheaper 
stvle, reducing the scantlings of the buttresses and clerestory above the level of Robert of 
CoLicy’s work. Not that they scamped their work at all, for everything is well ancl hand- 
somely carried out, although on less robust lines than those originally adopted. The internal 
proportions of Rheims C ithedral, with its steeply pointed vaulting, leave nothing to be desired, 
Imt the exterior strikes one as being a little ungainly in outline in spite of the beauty of 
much of its detail. The sculpture of the west fr mt has already been mentioned as beuig 

of the most advanced type 
of thirteenth-century work. 
The dying-lmt tresses of the 
nave, witli their colossal 
statues of angels under open 
pinnacles, are masterpieces 
of design, although it has 
unfortunately l^een neces- 
sary to restore them ex- 
tensively in recent years. 
There is an early (iothic 
doorway ])uilt into the nortli 
wall of the cathedral, and 
the Church of St. Eemi, an 
old Romanesque basilica 
remodelled in Flamboyant 
times, has an excellent 
twelfth -century four-storied 
choir, which I have pre- 
viously referred to as being 
similar to the south tran- 
sept at Soissons in many of 
its details. 

I suppose we most of 
un know the cathedral at 
Amiens, which, like that 
at Rheims, is tlie work of 
two successive periods ; but whereas the break between the new and the old work at Rheims 
is a horizontal line, at Amiens it is a vertical one. The nave was begun on a gimat 
scale earlv in the thirteenth century, and seems to have Iteen practically finished in about 
thirty years. Soon afterwards the old choir was rebuilt, l)ut, as at Rheims and many 
other of the great French chnrclies, the later thirteenth-century work is decidedly inferior 
in design and execution to that of the early part of the century. A fine scale and proportion 
mark the work in the nave, and here the ornament and the sculpture are especially l)old and 
masterly. The general proportions of the choir follow those of the earlier work, hut here there is 
a certain meagreness in much of the detail ; the window tracery is lean and the traceried 
rtving-huttresses look fussy in comparison with the simpler abutmeirts used in the nave. 
Moreover these same choir buttresses ]iroved inefficient and had to lie strengthened not 
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very long after their completion. 
Amiens Cathedral is not rich in 
old glass, though there is some 
tine colour in the great roses and 
in one or two isolated windows of 
the aisles, but there is a good 
medieval organ at the west end, 
and a complete set of tifteenth- 
century canopied stalls in the 
choir, backed with some delight- 
ful coloured stone screen work, not 
unlike that round the choir at 
Chartres. 

The parish churches in Amiens 
are dull, but the neighbourhood is 
an interesting one, and Beauvais 
is no great distance off. Here the 
cathedral choir is the crowning 
achievement of French Gothic art, 
and the city is a delightful one, 
with its numerous media’ val houses 
and its fine twelfth-century Church 
of St. Etienne with its large Flam- 
boyant choir. 

The choir of Beauvais exceeds 
that of Amiens both in span and 
in height. In plan it is compact 
and symmetrical. The apsidal 
chapels are small, low, and uni- 
form ; their man}’ angles and but- 
tresses and small projections all 
contribute to the effect of external 
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height, which is so striking. Above 

the chapels the aisle wall runs up with large plain windows in each bay, and within the aisle 
rises the immensely tall clerestory, with its glared trif(jria underneath. The ffying-biit tresses 
spring from narrow deep abutments decorated with shafts and 
arcades, and rising sheer up from the ground to the full height of 
the clerestory. Internally the effect of the apse, with ring a))ove 
ring of graceful windows, is that of a vast enclosed space full of 
light and atmosphere, such as it would be difficult to match else- 
where, although in our own country the broad lanterns of lork 
Minster and Ely Cathedral produce a somewhat similar impression. 

The construction at Beauvais is daring and scieiitiffc, ])ut has 
partially failed, owing to the use of defective material. Still the 
way in which the thrusts are partially neutralised by an ingenious 
method of corbelling out the intermediate pinnacles of the but- 



tresses is most interesting ; upon this question, however, I will only say that a masterly 


analysis of the whole structure of Beauvais choir will be found in Yiollet-le-Duc's Dictionnuire. 
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The history of the eliurch has been a long 
chapter of aeckleiits. Some of the tlying- 
huttresses failed in the fourteenth century, 
and by way of remedy intermediate piers 
^\ere built between the original ones, and 
thus each wide bay of the straight part of 
the choir was converted into two narrow 
ones. Therefore the pillars are now un- 
usually thiclvly set and tall in proportion 
to the arches, and the effect of the ground 
story is that of a colonnade rather than an 
arcade, llibs rising from the intermediate 
piers were added to the vaulting, which A\as 
wholly or partially re])uilt and converted 
from (juadripartite to sexpai’tite form. At 
a later date the transept was linished on a 
grand scale, and a central steeple was built 
early in the sixteenth century, only to 
tumide down in a few years’ time, while 
the nave was never l)uilt at all. The critics 
have often scoffed at the misfortunes of 
Jleauvais Cathedral, yet it has stood some 
six centuries, and still fulffls its original 
purpose— and where are the gods of Charing 
Cross Station or the AYem]>ley Tower U)- 
day ? Darring accidents or violence, there 
seems no reason to doubt that this master[)iece of an unknown artist, raised with slender 
resources and in the face of great mechanical difficulties, will dominate the cit\ of Beauvais 
when Yankee skyscrapers are a forgotten nightmare and the Tower Bridge has Ijeeii consigned 
to the sera]) -heap. Perhaps, if the building had ever been 
linished, much of its special charm would be lost ; its very 
incompleteness leaves something for the imagination to 
supply, whereas one often ffnds that magniffeent architec- 
tural conceptions, like Cologne and' Salisbury, produce a 
somewhat irritating effect when completed in every detail. 

The design of the choir of Beauvais is very much 
superior to that of many other contemporary w'orks- for 
example, to that of the cathedral of Le Mans, a city situated 
on the border of the province of Brittany. Here the choir 
resembles that at Beauvais in general dimensions, but its 
plan is positively ugly, with a ring of deep, isolated chapels 
round the apse. The ffying-buttresses here bifurcate from 
their intermediate pinnacle^ and in ])lan resemble the 
letter Y. This arrangement gives a very confused exterior, 
which contrasts unfavourably with tlie grand simplicity of 
Beauvais, and the deep chapels at Le Mans cause the whole 
clerestory of the apse to appear buried and lost amongst its accessory building^^ and its 
structural supports. 
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The iieighboui-ing Ccithedral at Sees, in the Xoman pruvince, is interesting an illustra- 
tion of the provincial as compared ^vith the French school of Gothic. The nave here is the 
earliest portion and belongs to the Norman school, with circular 
abaci and moderate-sized windows, and the structural lines marked 
with deeply undercut shafting which may perhaps be intended to 
emulate the Purbeck marble-work in 

our own English thirteenth-century . 

churches. The choir, on the other 

hand, is a stone skeleton in purely Nr 

French style, the wall surfaces ])eing 

as far as possible suppressed, the ^ 

triforia glazed, and the provincial 

detail of the nave avoided throughout. ^ ^ v/ W \V ^ ^ 

Owing to bad foundations and f \ / • 

excessive slightness of construction c^VA^CM// 3X1ZA4 

this choir has given a good deal of BTlF \ 

trouble and has undergone a somewhat ^ 

Griinthorpean restoration, which has 

left little more than a bare record of ' ^ f ^ 

the general ideas of the fourteenth- CnARrRss ^ 1 7?ou£/v 

century builders. The nave is now 

undergoing a somewhat similar process, the necessity for whicdi i^ not very at)parent. The 
outside of Sees Cathedral is very ungainly ; it has two west spires conteiiitjorary with the 
choir, and, like it, of French type. These have been strengthened with buttresses of about 
oO feet projection. Below are the remains of line open porches of Normandy Gothic character, 
which are something like the porches at St. Albans. The 

interior is finely proportioned ; and the original glass, ^ 

though much restored, remains throughout the choir and 
transepts. Its design consists of very small figure subjects 
under canopies on a field of grisaille work very similar to . 

the glass in the Latin Chapel at the Cathedral of Oxford. I il 

Sees is on the southern border of Normandy, and here j 

we find work of t>rovincial type side by side with almost j / 
contemporary work of the purely French school. But at if //' 

Caen, Bayeux, and Coutances the Norman influences alto- M If | \ ^ 

gether overshadow the French. In the Diocese of Bouen } \ 

the architecture is a compromise between the two schools, 1 jW [I \' //* 

the general t)lanning being Norman but much of the detail ||0K P iilIB flJ# 
purely i rench. At Lisieux the same thing may be observed, 

and both here and at Bouen the thirteenth-century work is * I v/lk lm 

more provincial in general character than is that of the f\/^MANDy 7~‘ P 1'"*' * I 
preceding period. ^ 

The usual plan of the early Gothic churches of Nor- 1/AU173 

mandy almost always i)rovides for a tall central lantern. 

Naves are longer and narrower than in the French provinces ; apses are usually [danned 
with three isolated circular chapels, like those at Gloucester and Norwich, instead of with 
continuous rings of chapels such as we find at Chartres or Beauvais ; undercut shafts and 
mouldings, plate tracery panels, circular abaci with poorly carved foliage, are freely used. 


fV^RMANOP 7^ PF 
rp 7 pJ^ 1/AU173 
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The high vaults of large Noniiun apses often show a curious local feature in the shape 
of short ribs radiating westwards from the central keystone and abutting in a desultory 
fashion against the easternmost transverse rib of the choir vault. The Abbaye-aux-Honinies 
at Caen and the Cathedrals of Bayeux and Coutances possess rings of chapels round their 
apses in the French manner, but in all three case^ the parapets of these chapels are com- 
bined by means of corbelling into an unbroken circular sweep. Again, these Normandy 
apses almost always have bold turrets ranged in a line across the choi*d uf the apse, two 
to the aisles and two to the clerestory, and in several instances the apse has no hying- 
buttresses, though these are provided to the straight vaults of the choii\ It is interesting to 
compare the choirs of Bayeux and the Al)baye-aux-Homnies. At the latter the bulk of the 
old early Norman church remains, and only the choir was relniilt in the tliirteenth century. 
Here, accordingly, round arches are freely used in the thirteenth-century work, and the })ro- 
portioiis are brought into accordance with those of the older building. But at Bayeux the 
cathedral was rebuilt entirely, excepting the westerii towers and the pier arches of the nave ; 
so here the design is bolder and the work apparently of more advanced character than that 
at Caen. The thirteenth-century clerestory of Bayeux nave is extremely line in design, con- 
sisting of tall and richly moulded coupled lancets, the triforiuni stage being reduced to a 
mere balcony. 

In order to see thirteenth-century Norman architecture at its best one ought certainly 
to visit the village church of Norrey, a short distance (jut of Caen on the Bayeux road. The 
choir and crossing here are of cathedral design, although carried out on an extremely small 
scale, and the proportions are of such excellence that the dimiiiutiveness of the church 
is not perceptible. The actual measurements are astonishing : the total height is oiilv 
40 feet, the clear width of the choir 18 feet, and several of the pier arches only 8 feet 
0 inches clear span, though the pillai’s and w’alls are of fairly substantial scantlings. The 
architectural detail and planning have the provincial peculiarities already mentioned as 
occurring in this part of Normandy ; the detail is unusually rich and highly finished ; 
stringcourses carved with vines and hops, varied with birds and beasts and little figures, 
among which is a series of groups illustrating the Massacre of the Innocents, form the 
cornice to a very rich WTill arcade. The mouldings generally are deep and bold, and richly 
carved pateiTv decorate the arch s})andrels. The two chapels of the apse have pyramidal 
stone roofs, wdiich were copied in the south-eastern chapel of Chester Cathedral wdien that 
building was remodelled in the Victorian Gothic style of tlie nineteenth century. Norrey 
Church has been extensively restored outside, except in the case of the north transept and its 
very beautiful porch, and the low^ and simple early Gothic nave. The general grouping ih 
very striking, and the steeple is a good example of the Caen type. A buttressed basement — 
in this example forming a lantern, as the steeple is a central one — is divided from the belfrv 
by a small but distinctly marked stringcourse. Tlie belfry itself is tall and inibuttressed, 
and has tw^o tall windows and two narrow' blank arches on each face, and this stage finishes 
wdth a bold cornice and open balustrade. The spire, pierced at intervals with cpiatrefoil and 
other sini})le devices, ribbed at each angle and cut into scale work, rises within the imraiiet 
and has open-w'ork pinnacles at the four corners and large dormers at the base on the four 
cardinal faces. Norrey spire is truncated and ends in a slated extinguisher, otherwise it is 
a complete specimen of its kind ; one finds steeples of practically identical design with 
this all over tlie north-western provinces of France, from Lisieux in the east of Normandy to 
St. Pol deLeon in Finisterre. One seldom finds village churches planned in Ihe ambitious 
style of Norrey. l\lore often in the north of France they are quite homely and im])retendhm 
buildings, and towers are by no means so universally used as in England, although in 
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the wealthier districts it is not uncommon to lind country churches entirely or partially 
vaulted. In the west of Brittany a few of the earlier churches — those of the twelfth century, 
that is to say — are barrel-vaulted, l)ut here in the later styles the ceilings are usually of 
timber. Early pointed liarrel-vaults occur over the unaisled nave and transept of an old 
church at Lanmeur. near ^[orlaix, and the architectural detail liere is reminiscent of Celtic 
art. But this native tradition in Brittany disappeared after the thirteenth centuiy, when 
the induence of the Norman school of masonry made itself felt. Thus at Bol Cathedral, the 
planning of which with its square choir is Bretoiu or perhaps British, the detail is purely 
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Norman, like lliat used ;U Caen and Coutances. A^'ain, at Pol do Si. Loon the oalhedral nave 
and west steejjles and the larger and more important steeple of the Kreisker are in no wav 
distinguishable from contemporary work in Normandy. 


The Diocese of Rouen is the eastern frontier of the architectural province of Normandy, 
of which Caen is the capital. Thus the detail of Rouen Cathedral is on the whole French, 
although the planning is thoroughly Norman, witli isolated round chapels off the apse, deep 
transepts, imposing central lantern, and western steeples practically divided off’ from the church 


with solid walling. Tlie two-storied pier arclies of the nave of this church are a puzzlin 
feature, the purpose of which is not at all evident, since the aisles show no signs of havin 
been designed in two stories, as was the case at Laon or Paris. Perhaps the builders mav 
have aimed at getting the eff’ect of a four-storied nave without the expense of a double tier of 
aisle vaults. Perhaps, again, the lower arches may have been designed as struts between the 
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tall pillars, or maybe it was considered necessary to provide a gallery at the height of the 
lowest arches for the purpose of dressing the interior or some kindred object. At any rate 
the platforms on top of the arches are all provided with means of access, little galleries being 
formed round the nave piers and carried upon a quaint arrangement of shafts corbelled out on 
the side facing the aisles. 

The fourteenth-century transept fronts at Eouen Cathedral are among the ]>esl works of 
their period, and the sculpture of their doorways, consisting of large statues in niches and 
a great num])er of small subjects in medallions, is finely and boldly treated, although the 
figures do not possess the grand classical air of those at Eheims or the simplicity of the 
Amiens statuary, and may be classed as early specimens of the later French school of Gothic 
sculpture. 

Eouen Cathedral, with its wonderful Flamboyant west front, its fanciful towers, its tine 
old glass of everv period, and its beautiful fourteenth-century cloisters and important acces- 
sory )>uildings, is altogether different from the general run of large French cathedrals, where 
the original design has usually been wholly or in part carried out without much apparent 
modification. It is like an English church in this respect, but, unlike most English churches, 
its external grouping is rather desultory and straggling. Such a church is not seen at its 
l^est in a distant view, l)ut down in the narrow streets of the city it forms a delightful series 
rtf architectural pictures, the best of which is perhaps to ])e found at the south-east corner, 
where one gets the Lady Chapcd with its lead Mad(mna on the roof in the foreground, the 
twelfth-centurv apse with its round chapel and sacristy in the middle distance, and the fr>ur- 
teenth-century transept in the background. 

The rival Church of St. Ouen is in complete contrast to the cathedral : its graceful four- 
leenth-(‘entury choir and Flamboyant nave and lantern are very compact and beautiful in thtdr 
own wav, but they do not seem to belong body and soul to the city in the same way as does th(‘ 
cathedral. Both churches have suffered from the zeal of nineteenth-century restorers, and 
it is dihicult to say wliether the cast-iron spire of the cathedral is a more unfortunate 
production than the smart Parisian west front of St. Ouen^s cluirch. The only Norman 
peculiaiutv in St. Ouen's is the importance of its central steeple, the planning being otlierwise 
of tlie iT'.ual French type, as is also the architectural detail. 

C)f the score or more of })arish churches in Eouen tlie most ambitious, such as St. Maclou 
and St. Vincent, have Flaml)oyant central lanterns and tall, narrow, vaulted interiors with 
chapels round their apses. Others of the parisli churches are of homelier design, with low 
timber-ceiled naves, and, in one of the most attractive of all, an imposing vaulted Eenaissance 
choir ha^ been tacked on to a quaint little Gothic nave witli a slated belfry. Here at Eouen 
one can study Flamboyant buildings and late Gothic glass to one’s heart’s content, ])ut the 
delights of the place are not such as can well be catalogued. 

French Flamboyant architecture passed imperceptibly into the Eenaissance style of the 
sixteenth century as used in church work. In Paris the (diurches of this late period, such as 
those of St. Etienne du Mont and St. Eustache, contain a good deal of classic detail, though 
nothing like the amount of classical feeling which is found in contemporary civil Iniildings. 
In the provinces the early po^t-Eeformation churches are almost purely Gothic as a general 
I'ule, and the city of Troyes is I’ich in work of this description. In parts of Normandy the 
early Eenaissance work is more classical than that at Troves. At Evreux, for instance, the 
west towers of the cathedral are of heavy and clumsy (dassic character, and the nave of 
St. Taurin’s church has a queer Doric triforium underneath its Flamboyant (derestorv and 
vaulting. Evreux Cathedral itself is mostly Decorated and Flamboyant work, with twelfth- 
century round arches in the ground story of the nave. It is famous for its glass and for the 
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series of Gothic and Eenaissance screens which enclose all its chapels. Also it possesses an 
old leaded steeple on the crossing, and there is another charming lead pinnacle upon the top 
of the detached octagonal city l)elfry. 
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As at Evreux, so too at Caen, there existed in tlae sixteenth century an advanced school 
of Renaissance architecture, the leaders of vdiich were a family of architects named Sohier. 
The works of the i^'ohier school are marked by the use of wide roundheaded windows and of 
pinnacles and ornaments in the form of candelabra. The vaults alone retain any considerable 

amount of Gothic feeling, 



- 


but they are of a fanciful 
and corrupt type, charac- 
terised ))y enormous pen- 
dants and other conceits 
which serve no useful pur- 
pose and are not very 
beautiful. The Sohiers built 
the east end of the great 
town church of St. Pierre 
and the northern half of the 
smaller church now called 
St. Sauveur. At Gisors, 
again, we find the work of 
another family of builders, 
the Grappins, the first of 
whom built the nave of the 
church there in late Flam- 
])oyant, while his grandson 
finished the western towers 
after the manner of Yitru- 
vius as understood at the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

As we have seen, tlie 
great provincial schools of 
iiuilding gradually lost their 
individuality in France, but 
local mannerisms still sur- 
vived in and around the 
various cathedral and mar- 
ket towns. Thus, at a time 
when the architecture of 
Normandy was not to be 
distinguished from that of 
central France, cities like 
Caen and Troyes were the 
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centres of small local schools 
of architecture of their own. 


Of these small local schools 

there is a good example at Argentan, near Sees. Here the great church is Flamboyant, but 
the choir clerestory is without tracery, and little Ionic capitals make their appearance on the 
eastern vaulting shafts. Norman tradition was still sufficiently strong to demand a central 
lantern, but the planning has the unusual feature of transepts ending in apses. The choir has 
been enlarged with a ring of intercommunicating chapels outside the original ambulatory, and 
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these are in a rude version of Caen Renaissance, adorned with miniature classical columns in 
several tiers, and having 


wide, roundheaded win- 
dow’s without traceries, 
but nevertheless finished 
with semi- Gothic vault- 
ing, and, stranger still, 
with perfectly useless 
tiying-buttresses set up 
for no structural pur- 
pose, but because the 
builders still liked the 
look of such features. 
The north-west tow^er 
WTis afterwTirds finished 
with a really fine Renais- 
sance lantern and dome 
in wiiich no trace of 
Gothic detail is found. 
The smaller Church of 
8t. Martin at Argentan 
show s its designer’s indi- 
viduality in the original 
treatment of its octa- 
gonal tower and in the 
clever vaulting of the am- 
bulatory round its apse, 
where the awkwTxrdness 
of the radiating bays is 
got over by dividing the 
vault up into alternate 
triangleb and parallelo- 
grams. The detail of St. 
Martin's is Gothic except 
in the triforium, which is 
like that at St. Taurin's 
at Evreux. There is ex- 
cellent late glass wdth 
fully coloured pictures 
occupying the entire win- 
dows in lordly disregard 
of their mullions and 



traceries. The small 
market town of Ecouche, 

a few' miles off, has an lcouchk. Ni ar akoknian. 

,, From u tiA tlv? Authgr. 

unimportant fifteenth- 

century church with wooden ceilings and no clerestory. To this, in the sixteenth century, 
some builder from Argentan added a lofty choir and transept with vaulting and clerestories. 
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The triapsiclal plan of this is borrowed from the large church at Argentan, and the design 
of the triforium from that at St. Martin’s. The purely Gothic vault of the transept bears a 
painted inscription recording its date, which is well on in the seventeenth century. Instances 
of the late survival of Gothic traditions in French church-building are very common — as, for 
example, in the tv/o large churches at Dieppe, and that at Arques, the cathedral at Orleans, 
and the churches at Montargis and Troyes. 

^Ye have alluded to some of the earlier churches of Brittany and to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury work there, in which Norman influences are so apparent. But during the fourteenth 

and following centuries, Breton architecture developed a 
tradition native to the province. This is very evident in 
the principal church at Lamballe, where the nave belongs 
to the Norman school of the thirteenth century, and the 
more recent choir is of purely Breton character. To begin 
with, it is square-ended, with a large east window ; in the 
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second place, it is lined with a skin of Gothic panelling 
which recalls the choir of Gloucester Cathedral ; and lastly, 
there is a certain crudeness about the detail which it is 
not at all easy to describe. This church is grandly placed 
on a steep ridge of rock something like the hill on which 
Laon stands ; it contains some frd gments of a Flamboyant 
wooden rood-loft and a Eenaissance organ. Even as far 
west as St. Pol de Leon w^e have seen that Norman influences 
prevailed in the thirteenth-century work of the cathedral 
nave and the steeples which are so famous, but here also 
the later work is purely Breton and of a style in which 
some writers have traced English characteristics. The 
points of resemblance with English work are somewhat 
superficial, however. It is true that square-ended chancels 
with large east windows are the rule in Brittany, but it 
would be difficult to trace English influence in the design 
of such churches as that of St. .Jean du Doigt, with its tall, 
narrow interior and enormously lofty columns. There is, 
however, a certain rusticity about many Brittany churches 
which recalls the homeliness of some of the work in the 
ost of England. The most characteristic monuments of 
Brittany are the village churches, sometimes large and 
handsome, like Le Folgoet, often quite small and low, but 
with occasional touches of interesting design in the treat- 
ment of chantries or porches or dormer-windows, like those in a little church at Mespaul 
near bt. Pol de Leon. The district is also very rich in the smaller kind of monuments • such’ 
are the open-air oratories and wayside crosses, the churchyard gates and the sacred ’wells 
and, of course the famous Calvaries of the west. Lastly, there are the seventeenth-century 
steeples, built in pagoda fashion, generally adorned with bas-reliefs of ships, and always 
provided with gargoyles in the form of gun muzzles. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
these oriental-looking steeples were built by the old-time merchant skippers who had made 
successful voyages to he Indies and had come home to end their days in peace, for the 
Bretons have always been jurr .rcellencc a seafaring people. One may pictlire to oneself 
some old salt, now acknowledged as the village oracle and likely enough invested with all 
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the dignities of a church warden, producing for the edification of the village mason his own 
crabbed sketches of some mosque or temple that had served him as a sailing mark when 
making for his moorings in an outlandish harbour, and can imagine the old man’s pride 
and contentment when at length the scaffolds had been struck and the memorial of his adven- 
tures showed trim and shipshape in all the bravery of its new granite masonry. 

Thus ends our hasty survey of some of the Gothic churches in the North of France, a 
district w^here one may find the first beginnings of Gothic architecture, and some of the latest 
examples of the period of its decadence, as well as the most famous masterpieces of the age 
of its perfection. And if we have been over well-trodden ground, perhaps these notes may 
serve to remind us of pleasant days we have spent in pleasant places, although they may not 
embody any new theories or discoveries upon a subject which has l)een ably and exhaustively 
treated of by many learned and able writers upon matters architectural. 
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VII.— EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER Till. 
OF “THE MISTRESS ART.”^ 

Communicated i;y the Authok. 

No modern nation has approached the French in 
their capacity for handling large design ; not only 
the design of monumental buildings but also the 
problem of their placing in relation to other build- 
ings. English architects, or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say the English public, have been satisfied 
if the building, the group of sculpture, or whatever 
it is, is good in itself ; the effect it may have on its 
surroundings, or the surrounding buildings on it, 
has seldom been sufficiently considered, with the 
result that many admirable buildings lose much of 
their quality ; and, with the exception of Bath, we 
have not in this country a single important city, or 
even a large part of one, laid out on a consecutive 
and dignified scheme, in which due consideration 
has been given to open spaces, street perspective, 
and the linking- up of monuments. To a well- 
trained Frenchman such a habit of mind would be 
inconceivable. Under such circumstances he would 
feel that the design of the building itself was only 
half the battle, and there would still remain the 
difficult problem of its placing, its scale and pro- 
portion in relation to its surroundings, and lastly 
the approaches and surroundings themselves. . • . 
Nor am I referring only to such cities as Paris, 
with its splendid vista through the Place de la 
Concorde and across the river, or to that magnificent 
series of gardens and avenues from the Louvre to 
the Arc de Triomphe. The same consciousness of 
the full possibilities of site and building is to be 
found in provincial towns. The bridge has its open 
spaces at either end, flanked by notable buildings ; 
the town hall has its ample square. Limes and 
planes, in serried ranks, shade the open spaces, or 
carry the line of the main thoroughfares far out into 
the country. At Avallon, for example, a little town 
of some 6,000 people, there is a place ” that would 
dignify any capital in Europe. The Place Vaiiban 
is of great size, and the ground fails sharply from 
the upper end. Eight down the middle of this 
“ place ” the designer formed two plateaux, held up 
by high retaining walls of masonry. These are 
planted with rows of limes on either side of the 
broad central path which runs from end to end, 
only arrested by the flight of steps^which leads from 
the upper to the lower plateau, and terminating in 
another flight of steps to the “ place ” at the lower 
end. The effect of these masses of clipped foliage 
rising above the battered walls against the skyline 
and the contrast with the surrounding buildings is 
one not to be forgotten. Only a great and gallant 

* By Professor liegiiiaUl Blomtield. Published by 
Edwaul Arnold. 


tradition could produce such an effect by such simple 
means. There is here no straining after picturesque- 
ness, none of that prodigality in sculpture which 
makes certain Italian gardens almost vulgar in their 
exuberance, none of that fatuous restlessness which 
induces the landscape gardener to twist his paths 
and torment the ground with shrubs and beds in 
meaningless confusion. The ‘‘place” at Avallon 
has the quality of all great architecture, in that it 
is the simplest and most direct expression of a fine 
idea, and is penetrated throughout by the sense of 
scale. The nineteenth century was disastrous to 
this great tradition in France, as in other countries, 
but even now there is scarcely an old town in France 
that does not show this care and consideration for 
the aspect of the city as a whole. 

Out of the abundance of instances to be found 
in France, I shall select two : one, a small country 
town laid out entirely afresh about the year 1665 ; 
the other, a large remodelling of an important city 
in the eighteenth century. 

Ten miles south of Chinon, in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the province of Indre et Eure, there was 
in the seventeenth century a little village named 
Eichelieu, w’hich might have remained in merited 
obscurity except that it belonged to Armand 
Luplessis, the great Cardinal Eichelieu. But the 
Cardinal w^as determined that it should be con- 
verted into a to^\n worthy of belonging to the first 
statesman of France. Accordingly, while building 
his own great house, he resolved to rebuild the 
village, and commissioned his architect, Lemercier, 
to prepare plans for an entirely new model town. 
The site was cleared and the plans carried out in 
their entirety, and as the place was utterly out of 
the w‘ay, and has declined steadily ever since, we 
have here an example of town planning, as handled 
in the seventeenth century, which is absolutely 
unique, in that it was all carried out at the time, 
and has never been altered since to any appreciable 
extent. . . .t 

Lemercier’s work at Eichelieu is of peculiar 
interest, because it is an early instance of those 
immense schemes of ground treatment to \vhich the 
ablest French designers were to devote themselves 
for the next hundred years. It is not too much to 
say that the French revolutionised the ideas of the 
civilised ^vorld in regard to the designing of grounds, 
and, later on, in the laying out ot the great spaces 
of cities. Ground design in this sense is in the 
main the creation of the French. No doubt in its 
early days it was stimulated by the Italian gardens j 

t 1 do not know of any plan of Kiclieliou. My note^ 
were made on the ^pot ; and though the dinien't.ions given 
in "The Mistress Art were taken by myself I had no oppor- 
tunity ot plotting It out. An excellent opportunity tor 
:3ome young architect to go and measure this up.~H. JB. 
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but the physical and climatic conditions of Italy 
were not to be had in France, and the French de- 
signers very soon struck out a line of their own. 
They did for the plain what the Italian had done 
for the hills. The process of development can be 
traced even in such an early work as Du Cerceau’s 
Les Plus Excellents Bastimoits. When George of 
Amboise built his great house at Gaillon he was 
content with a small garden within the castle walls, 
a garden not very different from those of The 
pLomance of the Bose, But sixty years later, when 
the design of Charleval was made, the garden has 
grown to a huge extent, 600 yards by 360, and Du 
Cerceau calls attention to its amenities, its relation 
to the house and the park. Designers were already 
conscious of possibilities in grounds and gardens 
beyond the mere growing of ffowers and shrubs, and 
De rOrnie’s great scheme for the Tuileries marks 
the advance that had been made in consecutive 
planning since the early days of the sixteenth 
century. . , 

Considering his wide- world celel)rity, it is remark- 
able how little is known of Lenotre. Ilis method 
and system is given in that famous book The Theory 
and Practice of Gardening, which became the text- 
book of design throughout Europe for the first half 
of the eighteenth century ; but of the man himself 
we know next to nothing. . . 

When Lenotre died, in 1700, he had established 
a standard and a tradition of ground design that 
was accepted as a matter of course in every civi- 
lised country of Europe. Moreover, he left behind 
him a school of designers fully capable of carrying 
on his tradition, not only in France, but in almost 
every part of Europe. As late as 1752, when 
Blondel published his great book on architecture, 
he was still able to refer to Lenotre with unstinted 
admiration for his genius, and to treat the design- 
ing of grounds as an essential part of architecture. 
It was reserved for our country to replace this great 
tradition with the ridiculous fancies of the landscape 
gardener. 

Thus, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
French architects had definite principles to guide 
them in dealing with the multifarious problems 
involved in laying out a city. They were habitu- 
ated by their training to consider the whole as 
greater than the part, they had learnt from the first 
to consider buildings not as units, but as parts of 
a larger scheme, they were trained in the faculty of 
realising in imagination vast 2^€;rspectives, the 
blocking out of great masses of building and their 
linking up in consecutive design. What is most 
impressive in the French gardens of the time of 
Louis XIV. is not so much their details, beautiful 
though they often are, but their instinct for scale, 

* The advance I refer to heie only in the '•ixteenth 
century. It wa-^ earned further in the tir-^t half of the 
seventeenth century, but the real revolution in big planning 
eonie^ with the men of Louis XIV.— It. 13. 

t What I have to say on Lenotre is not yet ready,— P. 13 


and the organic relationship that holds together 
every part. The central idea of these gardens is 
usually very simple. At Versailles (though this is 
not a particularly successful instance), the domi- 
nating idea is that of an enormous vista stretching 
away into infinite space from the steps in front 
of the palace, and flanked on either side by masses 
of trees within which are placed fountains, theatres, 
groups of sculpture and other details, so arranged 
that they do not interfere with the central concep- 
tion. The same simplicity of motive is shown in 
the placing of the Eau des Suisses in relation to the 
colossal orangery ; the effect here is got by great 
size and by the most audacious blocking out of 
ground and building. The terrace of St. Germain 
is another instance of this monumental manner of 
design ; or the canal at Tanlay, or the superb water 
garden that Lenotre designed in 1665 for the great 
Conde at Chantilly, a much finer example than 
Versailles. In all this work the conspicuous 
features are the power of selection and the feeling 
for scale which enabled the French designers to get 
such noble effects by the simplest means. One has 
to admit that those means were also costly to an 
almost prohibitive degree. No one but Louis XIV. 
could have built the terrace of St. Germain, two 
miles long and seventy yards broad, or the prodigious 
aqueduct of Maintenon, or spent the millions 
lavished on Versailles ; but the point of view has 
changed. Two hundred years ago the laymen still 
valued architecture enough to think it worth a 
sacrifice, and the architects were still men who were 
capable of great ideas, strong enough to turn their 
back on trivialities of design and to depend for their 
effect on the genuine qualities of architecture. 

Down to the end of the seventeenth century, and 
with the exception of Bichelieu’s memorable under- 
taking, these qualities found their scope mainly in 
the design of grounds and gardens. It was realised 
that the house or the building could not stand by 
itself, but must be considered in relation to its 
surroundings. The next step was to treat houses 
and buildings as details of a comprehensive design, 
and during the first half of the eighteenth century 
some very beautiful ‘‘places ” in the larger French 
cities were the result. The Place Venddme was 
designed by Jules Hardouiii Mansard. The Place 
Poyale at Bordeaux was built from the designs of 
the two Gabriels, 1733-1749. The Place du Palais 
at Rennes (a square of a hundred paces, as at 
Richelieu) was completed in 1743 from designs by 
Gabriel the younger, and the square at Rheims 
befijre 1760. Designs for public squares in several 
other towns were prepared but not carried out. 
Nancy, however, stands alone among the famous 
examples of city planning, in that not only is 
there a great square with its approaches carefully 
studied, but this itself is only part of a much larger 
scheme. . . . 

Among the artists employed by Stanislas, the 
chief credit of the work rests with two men, Em- 
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manuel Here, hit? architect, and that most astonish- 
ing smith Lamoiir. . . . 

The space to be dealt with lay between the old 
town and the new, a space already partly occupied by 
buildings, but arranged on no system, and actually 
waste ground next the fortitication of the old 
town. This space Here cleared entirely. Beginning 
from the south side — that is, the side nearest the 
new town — he began with the main square, the 
Place Stanislas. This was intended to be the centre 
point of the united city, and was so arranged that 
the main thoroughfare, east and west, passed 
through it, running in a straight line across the 
city, from gate to gate of the outer walls. The 
whole of the south side is occupied bv the Hotel do 
Ville. ... 

On the east and west sides of the S(juare are 
two ])locks of buildings ranging from the Town 
Hall, but designed as separate hotels, each block 
complete in itself. On the fourth, that is, the north, 
side the buildings are kept down to a ground story 
surmounted by a balustrade. Mr. Halkiys, the 
author of a monograph on Nancy, suggests that 
the motive for this was light and air ; but the 
Square measures about 350 feet by 430 feet, and 
would have had plenty of light and air in any case ; 
and I think myself that Here had in his mind 
the triumphal arch which was to mark the junction 
of the old town and the new. If he had built this 
side the full height of the rest of the square, the 
difficulty Avould have l)een where to stop it in 
the short length of broad roadway leading from 
the square to the arch. He boldly cut the knot 
by keeping the whole of this side of the S(|uare 
down to a height which could be carried along 
this roadway up to the triumphal arch, enhancing 
instead of dwarfing the scale of the archway. He 
was enabled to do this l)y another very original 
piece of planning ; instead of closing the four 
angles of the square he stopped his buildings short 
of the angles, and left it to Lamour to finish them 
with his grilles and gateways, leading to roadways 
at the south-east and south-west corners, and with 
beautiful fountains in lead at the north-east and 
north-west. . . . 

A roadway about 200 feet long by 70 feet wide 
between the low buildings on either side leads 
from the Place Stanislas to the Arc de Triomphe. 
This is an important monument with a triple 
archway, Ranked on either side by covered-in 
loggias of considerable size, and extending across 
the whole of the south end of the Carriere, the great 
oblong “place"’ which lies between it and the 
Heinicycle at the extreme north end. . . . 

To return to Here"s plan, and still moving 


northward from the Place Stanislas, we are now 
in the Carriere, an oblong “place” some 900 feet 
long by 190 feet wide. Along the sides of this 
certain buildings had already been erected, notably 
a beautiful hotel by Boflrand, with an inner court 
which suggests a reminiscence of the Porto Barbar- 
anno Palace at Yicenza. This hotel was allowed 
to remain and was converted into the Palais de 
Justice. . , . The space l^etween was left open, so 
that these two buildings formed with the Arc de 
Triomphe three sides of a square, another instance 
of Here’s fine sense of architectural composition. 
The sides of the Carriere continue northward from 
the Palais de Justice, and the Tribunal de Com- 
merce, in a line of houses of symmetrical elevation for 
some 600 feet, when the frontage line again breaks 
forward for two pavilion buildings marking the 
opening of the Carriere on to the Hemicycle. Be- 
tween the two sides of the Carriere, and for the 
length of 600 feet noted above, is an oblong space, 
enclosed by low stone walls with groups of sculp- 
ture at intervals. The roadway runs on either 
side between the houses and this enclosure, and 
within the enclosure are two lines of lime trees on 
either side of a broad walk, with wrought-iron 
grilles by Lamour at the cuds. The pavilitm 
buildings at the north-east and north-west angles 
of the Carriere are in two stories and five bays, of 
a total width of some GO feet. Along the front is 
a colonnade of the Ionic order carrying an en- 
tablature and a balustrade, which is continued 
along the semi-circular colonnades which enclose 
either side of the Hemicycle. These pavilions are 
considerably higher and more important than the 
adjoining houses, and repeat the motive noted 
before in Lemcrcier’s squares at Richelieu. The 
north side of the Hemicycle is occupied by the 
Palais du rrouvernement, comx)leted in 17G0, and 
probably Here’s last work. . . . 

Fine work was still to be done in France, but by 
the latter part of the eighteenth century it had lost 
that noble spaciousness of thought wffiich gave its 
peculiar distinction to French architecture of the 
hundred years before. 

I commend this architecture to your study, 
because it is, I think, in this largeness of idea that 
our modern architecture too often fails. It is full 
of dexterity, sometimes even of accomplishment, 
but its ideal is placed too low. Owing to many 
causes, and among them to Ruskin’s writings, the 
picturesque detail, the accidents of effect dear to 
the painter, have usurped the place of the essen- 
tial q_ualities of architecture, scale and proportion, 
the imaginative handling of buildings as a 
whole. 
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REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH DOMESTIC AECHITECTURE. 

The CfTOivth of the English House. .4 short Histori/ of 
its Architect iual Verehgnnent from 1100 to 1800. 

J. Alfred Gotch, E.S.A., F.It.I.B.A.. Author of Archt‘ 
tecture of the Eenaissance in Emfhnidf' 8u. Loud. 1!H)0. 
Thrice Is. i]d. net. [B. T. Batsfud, 94 Jltgh Hollumn.] 

Mr. Gotch has attained to a special position in 
the literature of English architecture. This is 
due not only to his wide knowledge and scrupulous 
care, but to the fact that his material is always 
methodically arranged, his descriptions clearly and 
tastefully worded, and his illustrations apt and well 
selected, besides being in themselves extremely 
attractive. Those who know his previous publi- 
cations will be confident, before opening the pages 
of a new one, that they will find in it these quali- 
ties and much sound information. 

In this they will not be disappointed when 
perusing the little book now in question. It is a 
marvel of compression, containing as it does but 88G 
octavo pages of clearly printed text and some 190 
excellent illustrations ; yet Mr. Gotch has managed 
to give his readers in simple narrative the essential 
points of a history interesting alike to the archi- 
tect and to every educated Englishman, and has 
included a glossary of technical words for the use 
of the latter, as well as three admirable indices to 
the text, the illustrations, and the chronology. 

Mr. Gotch starts with the Norman keep, and 
adopts throughout the excellent method of first 
explaining the general features of the building and 
the requirements it was intended to serve, and 
then illustrating these by views and plans of pro- 
minent examples, selecting in each case some 
characteristic instance, and describing briefly the 
manner of its occupation. In the earlier examples 
the total absence of comfort, or even of privacy for 
any but the owner, is made evident : for in the 
“keep"’ and the border ‘‘peel” security was the 
one object. To the modern the discomfort seems 
appalling. 

With regard to the interior finish of the earlier 
houses Mr. Gotch mentions the covering of the 
walls, at first wdth a thin plastering, and, a little 
later, wuth wainscot. Of this he thinks that “ the 
panels must have been of considerable size.” 
But here I think he is probably mistaken, for the 
limit of the width of the panel was the width of the 
board from which it was cut. Not till the time of 
the complete Renaissance was the glued- up panel 
employed. Nor can the use of wall hangings be 
definitely placed as subsequent to the use of 
wainscotting as he suggests (p. 128), for there can 
be little doubt that tapestry or hangings of some 
kind were employed very early to give some com- 
fort in chambers with otherwise bare walls. One 
other (juestion suggests itself in examining the 
illustrations. Can the window (fig. 62) of Chacombe 
Priory be really so early as the twelfth century ? 


The author shows how tenacious was the tradi- 
tion of the “keep,” even where the desire for 
increased comfort and privacy had led to more 
commodious forms of building ; so that, even in 
1440, we have Tattershall, built by the same 
Ralph Cromwell, Henry VI. ’s Lord Treasurer, who 
built the elaborate South Wingfield Manor House. 
Certainly they were very insecure times. Still 
more tenacious was the tradition of the Great Hall, 
with the arrangement which made it separate the 
private chambers of the family from the ofiices. 
The “hall,” which was practically the only room 
in the early keep, was so identified with the idea 
of “house ” that, as Mr. Gotch points out, “ Hall ” 
is still, in many parts of the country, the title for 
any large house. He traces carefully through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the very 
gradual development from the castle or strong 
2 )lace to the fortified manor house, giving not 
only the general arrangement, but the decorative 
development of such details as the doorways, 
windows, fireplaces and chimneys, so that the 
whole change in the desire for increased comfort 
and refinement can be followed. After the cessa- 
tion of the destructive “ Wars of the Roses/’ in 
which no small part of the noble families of 
England had perished, and with the advent of the 
Tudors, a more truly domestic style of mansion 
began to be built ; and by the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Renaissance of Italy was in- 
fluencing all bull ling of importance. At the same 
time the idea of defence no longer dominated the 
design. The wealthy built mansions in which 
they could entertain royalty, or, at the least, a 
large com 2 )any of guests. With the new taste 
seems to have CJine in a passion for erecting 
large mansions, and these not only disidayed the 
ne\v style but aimed more and more at convenience 
and comfort. It has been said that the embarrass- 
ment of many a great family may be traced back 
to extravagant building in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Probably the period might be 
justly extended to the following century. 

In the early years of Renaissance influence in 
England, the structure, in its main features, re- 
mained Gothic. It was in the detail that the 
Italian influence is at first apparent, and perhaps 
IMr. Gotch has laid hardly suflicient emphasis on 
the fact that many Italian wi'irkers had been intro- 
duced ; it w^as this that, no doubt, led to that result. 

But the Elizabethan era saw a new system of 
2 ^ 1 anning, of wliich one notable feature was the 
long gallery ; another the rectangular staircase ; 
chiefly also, as Mr. Gotch points out, a symmetrical 
arrangement of the mass. That which, however, 
made all other changes possi])le, was the complete 
abandonment of the idea of defence. The house 
ceased to be a fortress. 

It is at this i^int that Mr. Gotch deals wuth the 
drawings of .John Thorpe and those of John Smith- 
son, of which he treated so admirably and thoroughly 

11 
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in his paper rear! in November 1908. He gives 
some of these plans. They are followeLl by a sei’ies 
of delightful photographs of mansions of that period. 
In connection with Longleat and the story of its 
having been designel by the somewhat mythical 
John of Padua, it is, perhaps, worth while to men- 
tion the conclusions to which the late Marquis of 
Bath had come. His ancestor, John Thynne, who 
built Longleat, w\as secretary to the Protestor 
Somerset. The latter contemplated building a 
country mansion, for which he obtained designs 
from an Italian. But, the Protector dying before 
the house w^as begun, his secretary made use of the 
designs, q)i’obabiy modified, in building his own 
house at Longleat. Thus there may be some truth 
in the story ; although w’ho this John of Padua was 
remains unknowm. 

Nothing could be better than Mr. Gotch’s 
concise account of the change w^hich took place 
in the seventeenth century to the formal classic or 
Palladian style. The transition, wuth the 
back-waters here and there of the older forms of 
building, is explained with lucid simplicity and 
illustrated wuth particularly apt examples. No 
less clearly does he deal wutli the frequently 
absurd sacrifice of convenience to external archi- 
tectural effect as judged by empirical rules. I do 
not find, however, that the author makes any 
reference to the Dutch influence on the brick 
architecture of the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Gotch's book is an admirable compendium of 
the subject, and is, besides, a very attractive one. 
Concise as it is, it is never dry reading and never 
dogmatic. The author tells his story, not without 
an occasional glimpse of humour, and leaves his 
reader to profit by it. The excellence of the 
illustrations is a conspicuous feature, and in this 
the publisher deserves a part of the credit for their 
admirable reproduction. The book is one which 
everyone interested in English architecture should 
bj glad to possess, and w^hich gives Mr. Gotch one 
more claim on our gratitude. 

J. D. CuACE [H.A.l 

SAINT-DENIS AND NOTPE-DAME, PABIS. 

T.' Ahhatiale de Saint- Deni-^ et scs t<vnl>cauj : Xnfue 
liisto} iqui^ et archtolngujiiie. By Panl \^itry and Gastoii 
Brirrc. T^xo. 173 />/). IS dl'i^iratnois and jditn^. 
Pans, IJ. .1. L<niffUrt, lOOS. *2 n. aOr. 

La Calhrdndr Xotir-Dnuic de Pm is. XxtiCC Imtoi iq/a^ 
ct arcla'oh^qiqne. I>n Marctd Aui>C}t. Tf- x S. nii, 
ItiB p/K is illusfi atioJis and jda^i. Iho'n. D. A. 
Lonjuct, lyuy. 2 fi . oOr. 

It is a pleasure to call the attention of linglish 
architectural readers to these two excellent hand- 
books. The authors disclaim any pretension to 
wTite complete monographs of the churches in 
question. Their aim has been to produce hand- 
books as clear and precise as possible, which shall 
summarize the results of the latest archivological 


research. The references are sufficiently complete 
and the historical accounts and architectural de- 
scriptions tell the reader precisely what he wants 
to know, and what he too frequently has to search 
for in vain in the ordinary handbook. 

Each of these two churches holds a place of the 
first importance in the history of medieval archi- 
tecture. The royal abbey-church of Saint-Denis 
is the most important monument of the earlier 
stage of that marvellous architectural development 
wliich constitutes one of the world’s greatest build- 
ing epochs. Suger’s church, of the building of 
which w^e have his owm account, seems to have 
summed up the best of everything which had been 
done up to his time, and to have advanced upon 
it. Whether it can still be called '' the first Gothic 
monument ” depends upon what precisely is meant 
by ‘‘ Gothic ” ; but it is certain that it w^as by far 
the most notable \vork of its time. Notre-Dame, 
begun some thirty years later, is equally important 
for the more advanced stage of the development, 
and it is remarkable for its homogeneous cha- 
racter, for its original plan has been but little 
altered. 


oi.u. \ iLr\ anu inaere, airer teumg wmat is 
known of the earlier buildings which preceded the 
present church of Saint-Denis, relate the story of 
Suger’s great w^ork, of its partial reconstruction l)y 
Pierre de Montereau in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and of its subsequent alterations, degrada- 
tions, and restoration. Then follows th 3 arch;eo- 
logical description of the building. The second 
half of the book is devoted entirely to the im- 
portant subject of the tombs. 

M. Marcel Aubert’s book on Notre-Dame follows 
tli3 same scheme, but here architecture naturally 
occupies the chief place. The history and descrip- 
tion is admirably written in the clear and scientific 
fashion which distinguishes the best archrcological 
work of our neighbours, and :\L Aubert tells us 
wdiat the latest research has discovered of the 
masters of the woL*k employed at Notre-Dame since 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is the description 
ot the condition of the building after the Bevolu- 
tion^ and of the extensive w’orks of “ restoration ” 
carried out for the most part under the direction 
of Viollet-le-Duc. 

Hand])ooks to great churches which are worthy 
of their subjects do not seem hitherto to have been 
much more common in France than in England 
The two books here noticed may be classe-f with 
M. Durand s little book on Amiens (a summary of 
his great work) ns among the best of their kind. 

senes of Petite.', yonnijeajiJtics iJcs grands ,'cliftces 
( e la Fiance has also just been commenced under 
the competent direction of M. Eugene Lefevre- 
I ontalis, who has written the first of the series 

I'y Rene Merlet, on 
Lnaities has also been published. 

•John- Bilsox a*’-], F.S.A. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The Nave of Westminster. />// Ft. B. Faclham, M. A.. <f 
the Community of the Fesutrection. Conununicoted hy 
the Dean of Westminster. From the '' Proceedinr/s of 
the British AcademyF Vol. IV. So. Loud. 1909. Price 
5s. net. {Henry Fruicde, Oxford LAiivosity Press, 
A??ien Cor?ief', E.C.] 

The architectural history of the abbey church of 
Westminster falls into four periods : that of the 
Confessor’s church ; that of Henry III.’s church, 
extending westward as far as the rood screen ; 
the completion of the nave, which in the Fabric 
Rolls is styled the Ni^vuni 0])iiSy and which occu- 
pied some 140 years ; and the building of Henry 
VII. ’s chapel. 

The planning of the Confessor’s church was dis- 
cussed by Professor Lethaby in the last is^ue of the 
JouKNAii. My own views thereon he thinks may be 
wrong, wherein I agree with him. There is not 
at present sufficient evidence to establish with 
certainty either his views or mine. In this matter 
as in others we have to wait for an authoritative 
monograph on the important church of Cerisy-la- 
Foret, which seems still to be almost wholly un- 
known to English archaeologists. Only the other 
day an eminent archaeologist told me that he had 
been over to Normandy to study its romanes(pie. 
On being asked if he had studied Cerisy, he said he 
had not seen it nor even heard of it. The same 
was the case with the abbey church of Lessay, 
which is ribbed all over with twelfth-century vaults, 
as early, or nearly so, as those of Durham. My 
own repeated visits to Cerisy have convinced me 
that it is to it, quite as much as to St. Stephen’s 
Caen, or Bernay, or Jumieges, that we ought to look 
for the incunabula of our Norman style. As regards 
documentary evidence also, it is by no means 
proved that Cerisy is posterior to Jumieges. It 
was indeed remodelled in part in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but there remain portions of work which seem 
to me as early as that of Jumieges. As regards the 
plan of Westminster, I adhere, for the present at 
any rate, to the conclusions of ]Mr. iMicklethwaite 
as stated by him in a chapter in i\rr. Feasy’s book 
on Westminster, that is to say, with the addition 
of radiating chapels which Mr. Micklethwaite did 
not accept. 

As for the origin of the design of Henry 
III.’s church, it is a matter of very great interest 
and very little importance. Professor Lethaby 
has such an intimate knowledge of the Abbey as is 
possessed by no other living man, and he believes 
that on the above question I am wholly wrong. 
I am very sorry for it. I would rather have made 
a convert of him than of anyone. I will not go 
through the details of my argument here ; they are 
stated elsewhei’e, and anyone who chooses can cc. in- 
pare them with the full statement of the opposite 
case on pages 78-80 of the last issue of the Jouknal. 
But let me say that on this I am utterly unrepentant. 
I may add that some years ago, having nothing 


particular to do in May, and having already seen 
most of the medijeval architecture in France in 
mixture,! resolved to havea tour round the churches 
in the style of the He de France and Champagne 
and no others, thus hoping to get clear in my head 
the essential characteristics of this the premier 
style of Hot hie architecture. Well, I saw Amiens, 
Beauvais, Rheims, Troyes, Auxerre, Clermont 
Ferrand, Limoges, !\:airs, St. Denis, Narbonne, and 
many another : and at the end of a rather mono- 
tonous month— for to a considerable extent they 
were but versions of Amiens — I came back to 
England with my head full of He de France 
ami Champagne, and next morning went to West- 
minster Abbey in great fear and trembling, for I did 
not think it would ^tand the test of comparison witli 
the giant minsters which I had been seeing day 
after day in France. Judge of my surprise, and of 
my delight, too, to find that it seemed to me — 

I speak quite honestly and not as a chauvinistic 
Englishman — more beautiful than anything I had 
seen in France: in beauty of proportion it \ied 
with any of them, but the ojxm triforium and 
complex vaulting, which had been grafted by Eng- 
lish builders on a French design, gave it a pre- 
eminence which seemed to me, as it seems still, 
quite indisputable. The other impression made on 
me on that occasion — and it was solid and lasting — 
was how utterly, in spite of English additions and 
improvements, the church is non- English ; to that 
impression I still adhere. If I may put a modern 
parallel, suppose the author of the noble design of 
Liverpool Cathedral should — ahbit omen — be called 
from us, and Brown, Jones, and Robinson be com- 
missioned to carry out his design ; they might 
substitute cross -ribbed vaults for barrel vaults, they 
might change the design of the tracery of every 
window in the cathedral, they might substitute four- 
teenth-century caps and bases and piers ; neverthe- 
less, through all, the design would remain Mr. 
Scott’s. That is just the opinion I formed about 
Westminster. A practising architect came over 
from Chain2)agne to see the site and get instructions, 
or detailed instructions were sent out to him — 
it does not matter which — and then Henry West- 
minster, an Englishman, got the order to carryout 
the design, tie carried it out with certain modifi- 
cations, which in every case seem to me to be im- 
provements. But the primary credit must go to 
the man who drew out the plan and elevations, and 
he was a Frenchman. 

Now we come to the Xovim 0pm. The history 
of the completion of Westminster nave seems till 
this year to have been regarded as a hopeless archi- 
tectural pu/zie. The late Mr. Micklethwaite gave 
more attention to it than anyone else. But he 
seems not to ha^e appreciated the great importance 
of the evidence printed by Mr. Parker in the 
Glcaninjb from Wes tinins ter Mty ago. This 

evidence consists of the Fabric Rolls— incomplete 
here and there--froni 1267 to 1410. It was only 
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necessary to read these and to compare the evi- 
dence which they ailord with the architectural 
e\idence to get quite an adequate idea of what went 
on up t() 1416. What did go on up to that date, 
and from that date for a century later, was of a 
most amazing character, and should be studied by 
everybody who thinks he knows all about medunval 
building construction, lie will find that what 
any sensible modern architect would do was done 
in the reverse way on every possible occasion. 
In the first place, the new nave was nut built in 
vertical section‘d, but in horizontal Hakes. The 
whole of the pillars and arches of the ground story 
were put up before a yard of triforium was erected. 
This was done in the reigns of Hichard II. and 
Henry V. The latter also built the whole of the 
triforium on both sides, working, as I believi*. 
from west to east. Then work stopped ; the top 
of the triforium w^all was covered up with thatch 
and tiles, and next to nothing w^as done till the 
reign of Edw'ard IV., w'heii Abbot Hilling set at 
w'ork at last on the clerestory, and built just one 
bay. JTien came Abbot Esteney. In Edw^ard IV.’s 
reign and in that of Henry VII. he built all the 
rest of the clerestory. What w^ould one expect 
next? When the Lady Chapel of 1220 w^as to be 
vaulted they took off the roof, put up the vault, and 
roofed in again. But in the Xucii7}i Opus they 
put up the high roof first ; this w'as in 1478. The 
vault was not commenced till 1482, i.e. they first 
built the roof, then they built the high vault under- 
neath it. Something of the kind, how^ever, is 
recorded l)y Viollet-le-Duc ; so that in this matter 
they WTre not departing altogether from medicuvai 
practice. Hut their next procedure w^as really 
extraordinary. We have been told by everybody 
from ^ ioliet-le-Duc to Professor Charles Moore 
that Gothic construction is an 0([uipoise of thrusts 
and counter- thrusts, the latter being supplied by the 
inwvird pressure of flying-buttresses. According 
t -) this accepted theory, the right thing to do next 
wvis to build vault and flying- buttresses simulta- 
neously. Otherwise, if they built the vault first it 
would bulge out the clerestory wall ; if they built 
the flying- buttresses first, they w'ould make the 
clerestory wall bulge in. Fortunately they had 
never heard either of Viollet-le-Huc or Professor 
Charles ^loore, and so they did not bother to build 
vault and fiying-buttresses simultaneously. They 
actually disbelieved in inw^ard thrusts of the latter, 
and so they std t > w^ork about 1477 and put up the 
wh )ie of the flying- but tresses before they put up a 
stone of the vault. And nothing happened ! Then 
at last — clerestory, roof, and flying- buttresses being 
all in position — they finally put up the high vaults, 
working, as I believe from the evidence of the 
heraldry on the bosses, from w'est to east. For all 
the later history of the work, as detailed above, ex- 
cept one or two brief statements in Widmore, I am 
indebted to ^Ir. Kackham’s most valuable and im- 
portant paper. From 1416 onwards the Fabric 


Polls had remained till notv unread. With infinite 
care and diligence and patience Mr, Rackham has 
slowly deciphered the crabbed, abbreviated canine 
Latin of the accounts for thetvhole of the last cen- 
tury of the NociDJi Opus, and the result appears in 
his paper. It is a monumental contribution to the 
history of English medijeval architecture. Its 
information is all at first hand. I do not know a 
more solid and substantial and reliable addition to 
the literature of ancient church building since the 
great days of Professor Willis. 

Fiuxcis Bond [iJ.A.j. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Tn the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In c3ntinuation of Prof. W. R. Lethaby’s 
review^ of Mr. Bond’s work on Westminster Abbey, 
I should like to point out that in one of the 
lectures delivered by the late George Edmund 
Street to the students of the Royal Academy in 
the spring of iHSl, subsequently published in 
1888 in the Memoir of G. E. Street, R.A.,” by his 
son, Mr. Arthur E. Street, Mr. Street, speaking 
of the Abbey, p. 426, states : “ Here the evidence 
of the building itself seems to he conclusive that 
the King had resolved to build a church after the 
model of the great Erench churches, but em- 
ployed an English architect to plan it, and he 
made his plan on lines wFich are distinct and 
different from those of any French architect.” 
Prof. Lethaby also refers to Willis’s opinion ‘‘ that 
Lincoln was very French.” I remember clearly, 
however, that the late Mr. J, H. Parker took 
M. Viollet-le-Duc to see Lincoln Cathedral, and 
that after a careful inspection he stated he w’as 
unable to see any French intluence in it, either in 
design or detail. 

R, Phenl Spiers [F.j, F.S.A. 


[Journal 20th November, p. 89.j 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Some twenty years ago I acted for a gentle- 
man, who I may as well admit was a monrber of 
the Hebrew persuasion, concernim,' some licensed 
premise^ as to dilapidations, as to a licence to 
suo-lease, and as to proposals for rebnildim' and 
financing the same. xVothiug seemed to come out 
of the transaction, which occupied two years, but 
litiga 1011 , the lessee suing the lessor lor daina<'es for 
breaches of covenant, for refusal to grant licences, 
p.. ami the essor s architect, who had written some 
two huiidred letters over the matter, suing his client 
who declined to tender any sum for tho°services so 
rendered A duel m pclto was carried on between 
the aichitect s solicitor.s and the solicitors actincr 
foi the building owner touching the details of the 
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architect's charges other than those which had been 
rendered, the matter coming before the Master and 
J iidge in Chambers, before the Divisional Court, and 
finally before the Court of Appeal. Now the Court 
of Appeal ordered that the architect should show 
details of the whole of the charges, which slightly 
exceeded one hundred pounds, showing the charge 
made for every letter written and for every inter- 
view which had taken place, which would of course 
enable the Court to test the validity of the charges 
made. I mention this incident in connection with 
the point raised in my last letter concerning charges 
made by architects for interviews and corresx^ond- 
ence, and I revert to it to emphasise the necessity 
for the Institute to depart and emerge from the 
language of obscurity and specify definite charges 
in its Schedule under these heads. A five- shilling 
unit I have ventured to suggest as a minimum 
charge in either case. 

I once called upon an architect in connection 
with matters of this kind, and he informed me 
that if a client wished to know 'what his charges 
W’ould be concerning any particular matter his 
usual method was to forward and enclose a copy 
of the Institute Schedule of Charges. Now if 
all difficulties in connection with an architect’s 
charges can be disposed of in this easy — -I was 
going to say lordly way, then all would be well ; 
but I venture to say that this is only the starting- 
point of them. I must admit on the whole that 
the Institute document does hew out en masse and 
in good outline indicate what an architect’s charges 
should be ; but inasmuch as a court of law^ proceeds 
to investigate an account from an entirely different 
standpoint, and insists upon knowing to the last 
detail how the sum charged is made up, then pro- 
ceeding to detail the charges, the Institute document 
fails and, unfortunately for the architect relying 
upon it, breaks down. 

Now assuming that a client calls upon an 
architect and contemplates building operations for 
the first time in his life, and the Scale of Charges 
has been placed in his hands, what information 
would the negative phraseology employed in Para- 
graphs Nos. 1, 2, and 5 convey to his uninitiated 
mind? Paragraph 1: The usual remuneration, 
itc., is exclusive of measuring and making out 
extras and omissions.” Paragraph 2 : This com- 
mission does not include the payment for services, 
Scc.j “ in the measurement and valuation of extras 
and omissions,” the same point being brought 
out again ; and Paragraph o : These charges are 
exclusive of the charge for taking out quantities.” 
He might very well ejaculate, “ Well, what on 
earth do they include?” Instead of proceeding 
upon positive lines and stating what are the whole 
of the customary charges of the profession, and 
if necessary their raison cVetre, the individual 
practitioner and the building owner are left to 
battle them out as best they can. 

I am dealing now with these two points : (1) the 


methods of obtaining tenders and the costs inci- 
dental thereto, and (2) the measuring and valuation 
of the additions and omissions made to a building 
in its progress through alterations which suggest 
themselves to the mind of the architect, or the 
building owner, or both, as the work proceeds. A 
short time ago a client requested me to prepare 
plans for the erection of a building, and at the same 
time he instructed another architect to do the 
same. My plans were eventually earned into 
execution, and the sketches which the other archi- 
tect prepared and submitted the client also paid for, 
so as to have the benefit of two sets of ideas upon 
the same project. But if he had proceeded further 
and obtained designs by way of a more or less open 
competition, then he would have paid for the benefit 
of those additional designs in the shape of two or 
more premiums for the best. When the contract 
drawings, details, and specifications have been so 
far prepared and completed as to enable a con- 
tractor to give an estimate for the work to be 
executed or building to be built, then the building 
owner, having nominated the contractor, can accept 
the estimate ; but if he proi^oses to himself that be 
may benefit by having several contractors to sub- 
mit tenders for the work, then all costs incidental 
to obtaining such additional tenders, as in the case 
of obtaining additional designs, must be borne by 
him. If the work or building is of such a nature 
or magnitude as to permit of tenders being made 
from the contract drawings, details, and specifica- 
tion, then he will pay the costs of printing, litho- 
graphy, or electrography, Ac.j of the same as the 
case may be, or if such be impracticable or inad- 
visable then the cost of preparing the bills of 
quantities, 2^- per cent., which charge will be in- 
cluded in the tenders submitted. Now" it is just 
possible that the customary charge of 2| per cent, 
may require graduating, and I suggest that for the 
first £5,000 the charge should be 2i per cent., for 
the second ^5,000 and rata 2 per cent., and 
for the third .£'5,000 and subsequently Ih per cent. 

Then (2) as to the measuring and valuing of 
the additions and omissions, the customary charges 
standing at per cent, upon the additions and 
upon the omissions appear to be well within 
a reasonable limit. The following case occurred 
recently. The building owner declined to have 
any (piantities prepared, and tenders w"ere obtained 
from the lithographed plans, details, and specifi- 
cation. The buildings, amounting to £8,000, w'ere 
completed, and the usual builder’s account, drafted 
on extravagant lines, being submitted, showed a 
claim of nearly £1,000 beyond the foregoing figure, 
when apparently the additions and omissions 
should have about balanced themselves. It w*as 
necessary to instruct a surveyor, wffio intimated 
that the liability would be brought home to the 
builffing owner if he^ were duly notified of the 
appointment. The building owner, however, w'hilc 
benefiting enormously from the services rendered, 
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repudiated the claim, arguing from the Institute 
Schedule that it was the duty of the architect both 
to examine and pass the accounts, and that he 
could not do so without previously measuring and 
valuing the w^ork, and the matter only ended 
under legal pressure. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, to escape these 
triangular duels (and the architect was about to 
be sued in the latter case) that the Institute 
should, as soon as may be, set forth in detail the 
whole of the customary charges of the profession, 
clearing up those 'which are not so defined as they 
might be, and standardising others so requiring. 

So to my previous list of five points must be 
added this, the sixth, and I regret to say that it 
does not altogether complete the list. — Yours 
faithfully, A Fellow'. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION. 

G8 Aldersgatc Street, E.C E cl. 1909. 

To the Editor Jouknal R.I.B.A., — 

^Most members of the Institute will agree, 
I think, that it is necessary w^e should become a 
united profession before we can hope to get a 
Registration Bill through Parliament ; and this 
being so, in some way or other the Institute and 
the Society of Architects must work together, or I 
fear the desired result will not be brought about. 

What I would suggest is, now that the by-laws 
as amended permit of it, that the Society of Archi- 
tects and all the other outstanding Architectural 
Societies in the United Kingdom should be ad- 
mitted as Allied Societies by the R.I.B.A. 

We should by this means become a united pro- 
fession under the Institute, and be able, with every 
chance of success, to ask Parliament for Registra- 
tion. — I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Pekcy B. Tubbs [F.]. 


THE LATE HENRY HALL [F.\ 

Mr. Henry Hall, who recently passed away in 
his eighty- third year, was elected an A Associate of 
the Institute in 1861 and a Fellow in 187H, so 
that he was one of the oldest members. It is 
fitting, therefore, that something more than a 
mere passing notice should be taken of his per- 
sonality and w^ork. He was born at \\ ansford, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1826. He entered the office of 
^Ir. Pilkington, of Bourne, as a pupil in 1846, 
and on completing his pupilage he came up to 
London to seek his fortune. He worked for a 
short time with Mr. Blore, and afterwards joined 
Mr. Boulnois in Waterloo Place, ^^hile in his 
office he won his first competitions for schools at 
Horsington, in Somerset, and also for a chapel 
and schools at Appleton-le-Moor, A'orks. Although 
he was offered a partnership by Mr. Boulnois he 


decided to commence practice on his own account, 
which he did in Duke Street, Adelphi. About this 
time he was one of a small coterie of young 
enthusiasts who used to meet at Lyon’s Inn Hall 
for mutual improvement. Amongst these w^ere 
G. Rowe Clarke, Irvine, Allom, Boutcher, Wigley, 
and, if I mistake not, Thos. M. Rickman. In 1868 
he married the only daughter of Captain Edwin 
Cooke, R.N., and removed to Bloomsbury Place, 
but soon after established himself at 19 Doughty 
Street, Mecklenburgh S(juare, where he remained 
for over thirty- six years, until he retired from 
active life in 190d and went to live at Stroud 
Green. 

He was tremendously hard-working and indus- 
trious, and succeeded in building up a large and 
comfortable practice, mostly in the country, and 
chiefly in Somerset and Dorset. The love for 
competitions never seems to have left him from 
his early successes on to a late period. Working 
early and late at these he w^as always optimistic, 
and non- success in one only spurred him on to 
success in another. He joined in the great com- 
petition for the proposed Government offices in 
1882-83, and obtained a place amongst the nine 
selected ones to compete in the final. Shortly 
afterwards, in conjunction with the waiter, he 
went in for the Glasgow City Hall Competition, 
when we succeeded in obtaining the second 
premium and place out of 116 competitors, the 
late Mr. William A'oung being selected by a 
majority of one vote. The same year Mr. Hall 
competed for the Birkenhead Town Hall, in which 
he also obtained second place. It was very dis- 
appointing to come so near to success in so many 
important works and just miss the prize, but who 
of us cannot sympathise wdth him in this i^osition ? 
In smaller competitions, how'ever, he was eminently 
successful. 

In 1891 he was practically selected for the posi- 
tion of Hon. Diocesan Architect for the Diocese of 
Bath and Wells, for 'which his long experience and 
knowdedge of ecclesiastical work eminently fitted 
him, but being at this time sixty-five years of age 
a younger man Avas ultimately chosen. In 1870 
he became a mGm])er of the Somerset Archceological 
Society, and in 1809 was made a life member of 
the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. 

In appearance he w^as not unlike the late 
Lord Salisbury both in features and build, and in 
travelling he was often mistaken for his illustrious 
double. 

It is not given to everyone to be a star of the 
first magnitude, but as a lesser light Mr. Hall 
shone with a steady and clear effulgence. He stood 
for the upholding of the best traditions of the 
profession, never stooping to anything unworthy, 
always the soul of honour and absolute integrity ; 
in a word, he was a fine old English gentlemam’’ 
By nature modest and retiring and shrinking from 
publicity, he never took a very active share in 
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the work of the Institute, but he was up to the last 
deeply interested in its welfare and prosperity ; 
and the Architects’ Benevolent Society he had 
sx^ccialiy at heart. In his younger days lie was a 
keen member of the Artists’ Corps. His profes- 
sional duties did not absorb all his powers. He 
was a valued member of the old Vestry of St. 
Pancras,and was elected on the first Borough Coun- 
cil, from which he resigned only three years ago ; 
and in connection with {St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Gray’s Inn Road, and Christ Church, Woburn 
Place, his help and advice were greatly appreciated. 


Sherborne ; new chancel, Heigham ; new chancel, Poy. 
nington, Sherborne ; Bishop’s Caundle, Wyke Regis 
Church ; Tattingstone Parish Church, Ipswich ; Christ 
Church, Woburn Square. 

Sc7iOo/s.— Cheltenham Grammar School ; West Hill 
Schools, Dartford, and Bovs’ School, East Hill, Dartford ; 
Cheltenham ; Sandford Orcas, North Cadbury ; High 
School, Wille>den ; Kingsbury Schools, Langport ; Mil- 
borne Port Schools ; Horsmgton, Wincanton ; Queen’s 
Camel, Castle Cary ; schools and teachers’ houses, Sher- 
borne ; National Schools, Salisbury ; schools and chapel, 
Lastingham, Yorks. 

3/anszous and Houses. -Restoration of “ Trafalgar ” for 
Earl Nelson ; restoration ot “ Hestercombe ” lor the late 



Tnr LATH iirvRY 


He was a generous but most unostentatious giver, 
and many will miss his kindly help. On the 
22nd October last he was laid to rest in St. Pancras 
Cemetery, Finchley. 

The following is not a complete list of his 
works, but only so far as I can formulate them : — ■ 

Cliiirches . — All Saints’, Mei'^tliam ; Holy Trinity, 
Dorchester; Cemetery Chapel, Ac , Weymouth ; Cemetorv 
Chapel and Lodge, Bridport ; Congregational Church. 
Ashford. 

Hesto/atwih^, — Sandford Orcas ; Maperton, Wincanton: 
St. Catherine’s Montacute; Seavington St. Mary’s, Shotley : 
Milborne Port, for Sir E. Medlycott ; West Leake, for the 
late Lord Belper ; South Cadbury ; Castle Cary ; Stourton 
Caundle, Dorset, and Brewliam Churcli, Rimxiton, near 


liOrd Portman ; hou^^e for Col. Morgan, Sunbiiry; restora- 
tfon of Manor Hou^e, Sandford Orcas ; vicarage, Milborne 
Poit; altei.itions to rectory, Compton-cum-Blackford ; 
additions to South Walk House, Dorchester ; rectory, 
Hai 5 elhury Bryan, Blandford ; rectory, Evershot; additions 
and alterations to rectory, Horsington, and to Kingsdon 
House, Taunton ; cottages at Oekley, Dorking. 

Head otfices, Wilts and Dorset Banking Com- 
pany, Salisbury, and many of their branches ; Pinckney’s 
Bank, Salisbury. 

Hospitals.— Vixivick Stead Hospital, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Municipal — Corn Exchange and Market 

House, Dorchester; (in conjunction with Mr. Blair), High- 
gate Pnlilic Library. 

Andrew T. Taylor [F.\ L.C.C. 

27 Xor. 1909. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., 4f7i December 1909. 


CHRONICLE. 

THE BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 

On the agenda at the Business Meeting last 
Monday, folloTving the election of members, were 
notices of motion by (1) Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.\ 
(2) Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.], (3) Mr. Edward 
Greenop Mr. Woodward not having arrived 

when this part of the proceedings was reached, 
the Chairman, Mr. James S. Gibson,! icp-President, 
called upon Mr. Middleton. 

Mr. Middleton’s Motions : Architects’ Registration. 

(1) To move that reporters shall be admitted to the 
meeting', 

(‘2i T’o intro<lucc to the consideration of the Institute 
a -u^^Kested Registration Bill for Architects, and 
to move Its adoption by the Institute clause by 
clause. 

>[v, VIiDDT.FTON, I’isiu^^ at the Chairman's call, said : I 
verv much regret Mr. Woodward '■> absence, but it happens 
that my tir^t motion is much the same as one of ^Ir. 
Woodward's, and if you vill allow me I should like to take 
it. lu the hope that when it is disposed of Mr. Woodward 
may be here to proceed with his motions. My first motion 
is, ‘' That lepoiters shall be admitted to this meeting ; 
but I believe Mr. Woodward had desired to raise the (ines- 
tion whether it would not be desirable for reporters to be 
admitted generally to the Business Meetings, as they are 
ti) the Ordinary iMeetings of the Institute. I was speaking 
to Mr. Woodward upon the matter this morning, and hi^ 
view, I believe, is that a great many things transpire heie 
which are of interest outside the walls of the Institute, and 
that where there are perfectly private matters to discuss it 
would be quite competent for the Chairman or any other 
member to ask the reporters to he silent about it ; and so 
generally it might be understood it reporters were admitted 
here. 1 had not thought ol raising the general question as 
he has done, but having something to say myself, that I 
wish to be lepoited, this evening,! was going to move that 
reporteis be admitted on this particular occasion. I lielieve 
that Mr. Woodward has remarks to make pie^ently which 
he would like to have reported, and so, Sir, I beg to move 
that reporters he admitted to this meeting. 

The motion not finding a seconder, the Chairman asked 
Mr. Middleton to pioceed w ith his secontl motion, 

Mr. Middleton : Since I gave notice ol this motion I 
have received an intimation fiom the Secretary that a 
committee had been appointed by the Council to consider 
the drafting of a Registiation Rill. My position conse- 
quently is very much easier than it might otheiwise have 


been. For a very long period I and others ^Yith me have 
been fighting for the principle of registration. That 
principle having been conceded, the onlj* question now is 
how^ beht to carry it into effect— best for the Institute, best 
tor the piofes'^ion at large. What I propose to do is to 
give mv s lews, aud then ask a gentleman who has come up 
from Plymouth with the idea of seconding the proposition 
that I had in my mind, to speak after me. My suggestions 
for the Bill I Mionld like to hand over to the Committee which 
has been formed. On the present occasion I wdll not press 
even the preamble to a division, or move any resolution at 
all. I should not have spoken here but that I hope to 
produce something which has one or two new points in it ; 
and I may say I speak entirely as an Institute man. 
Members are aw’aie that I am a member of the Council of 
the Society of Aichitects, which body has had a Bill in 
hand for a long period ; but the proposals 1 ha\e to make 
are such as in my opinion could not have inoperly come 
from that Society, They would ha\e been impertinent 
from them. Therefore I propose it as an Institute measure. 
Pei haps I may say in passing that I have got into considerable 
hot water at the Society by mo\ing here to-night, it being 
held by certain gentlemen in a prominent position there 
that it is inconsistent with my position on that Council to 
produce anything at the In^^titute upon registration Avith- 
ont first consulting them. I hold a different opinion ; I 
should certainly have consulted them if it had been a mea- 
sure Avhich could possibly have come Irom them. Perhaps 
a little of the history of the measure as 1 see it may he 
interesting to some here, for it is not all who can carry 
their minds back to the opening of this subject. So fai as 
I peisonally am concerned, it began with a letter which I 
contributed to the Duilduuj I believe, of 11th April 

1.SS4, -.ome tw’entydive years ago. during tlie conespond- 
ence w'hich eventuated in the formation ot tin* Society of 
Architects, wdien I threw out a hint that registration within 
the Institute, wdiich would bring every practising man into 
the Institute, was a dc--ii able thing. I became the tii '-t sccie- 
tary of that Society, and it was some time before the polic y ot 
registration w’as officially taken up there: hut eventually 
a conference w'as called and a Bill was dratted by Mr. 
Rebel t Walker, of Cork, and presented in the House of 
Commons in LSd9 by Colonel Duncan. That Bill unfor- 
tunately included engineers and suneyois w'ithin its 
scope, and it was defeated largely on the opposition of 
those two bodies. It gaine<l a second reading and Avas 
Avilhdrawn, and a new' Bill was drafted, the Bill which, 
Avith alteiations from time to time, has been produced, 
and is avcU known as the Society of Architects' Bill. It 
has been mexi-tence for something like twenty years. Find- 
ing that theie Avas no chance in the House, Ave started a 
certain amount of missionary work, and it AA'as gi.tdualU 
borne in upon us. and Ave AAcre told plainly by many mem- 
beis of Parliament, that desirable as any measnie mav be 
Avhieh is in any das'- interest, Parliament AV'Oiikl not grant 
that measure or pass it until a distinct majority, a practical 
unanimity of opinion, exists upon the part of the class 
mo'^t interested. 

Mr. John Slaiek [F’. : I rise to a point of older. The 
notice Mr. Middleton has given is to introduce to the con- 
sideration of the In-titute a suggested Registration Bill 
foi architects, and to mo\e its adoption by the Institute 
cl luse by clause. I undei-taml his pieliininary remarks 
to indicate that he nut going to mo\e that resolution at 
all but another one, and I think he ought to tell us ^\hat 
that lesolution is before he speaks to it. 

Till Ch\irm\n said ht* undei-tood ^Ir. Middleton to he 
sp^Mkmg to the intiodiK tion ol tlie Bill, and ruled that he 
'-hould proceed, 

Mr. MiimiaTON : It Avas borne in upon us that aa'g must 
first get the generality of the profession on our side. 
Coming to more recent hi'-tory, Ave arriA'c at the formation 
at the Institute of a committee to consider the matter and 
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report upon the whole question. Their proposals resulted 
in a new Charter and new By-laws all tending towards 
some measure of registration. The Charter and By-laws 
have been adopted, and we are now on the eve of a measure 
of some sort. The Builder has taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the general opinion of the profession on the matter, 
and of those who answered the postcard issued by The 
Builder I think there is a majority of eight to one in 
favour of registration. Of course, the general view has 
been that any measure that is likely to pass must come 
from the Institute. I have been on the Society’s Registra- 
tion Bill Committee from the beginning, and I should like 
to pay a tribute of respect to certain old friends of mine 
who in this long fight have gone over to the majority. I 
would mention particularly Messrs. Hugh Eouniieu Gough, 
Herbert Gribble, Charles Seth- Smith, Edgar Farman, 
Silvanus Trevail, and Frank Vallance. The Bill which I 
have drafted follows very largely the wording of the old 
Society’s Bill, but with an entirely new meaning. That 
wording was so carefully devised that iu many respects it 
would be difficult to improve upon it, and it would be folly 
not to take it as the groundwork for anything that might 
loUow ; but I have altered its sequence for one thing, and 
have adopted the sequence of the recent Act passed in the 
Transvaal. As I am intending to hand the Bill over to you, 
there is no need to go into the exact wording, but I have 
brought in what I may call the deterrent clauses at the 
beginning as they are in the Transvaal Bill. These denote 
what unregistered persons are not permitted to do — ^for 
instance, not to use the title of an architect, and defining 
the meaning of the word “ architect ” in that connection. 
Then forbidding the recovery of charges for architectural 
work by any but those who are on the Register. Here 
there is a point that has given an enormous amount of 
trouble— how to deal with the case of those who put up 
an entire house, and charge for the house, and include in it 
the charge for architectural work, 1 believe it is a matter 
that has affected a great number. I did not see for a iong 
while how this was to be met, but I have attempted to draft 
a clause which I hope will meet what has been a growing evil 
for some considerable time. I have adopted the Socdety’s 
clause about corporation appointments, that any appoint- 
ment of an architect to a corporation should be held only 
by a registered man. Then comes the question of certifi- 
cates. The Society’s Bill had a clause which made it 
essential that any certificates issued by an architect under 
any Act of Parliament should not be capable of being 
enforced unless they were issued by a registered man. I 
have tried to go a little further and include ordinary 
certificates to the builder, so that there shall be no certificates 
for payment issued for building work except by an architect 
on the Register. After these deterrent clauses, which 
of course carry penalties, come the maciiinery clauNes. 
In this respect there seem to lie two distinct propositions, 
t\\o distinct ideas, which it was possible to follow. I’here 
is the old idea of the Socictv’s Bill of appointing a Rcgi^- 
teiing Council who should be p re -eminent m ahno-^t every 
matter, appointed p.irtly by the Institute anil partly liy 
this, that, and the other body, partly by the Privy Cjuncil, 
and partly by a general \ote of all registeied men, 
and that the Institute should play a decidedly interior 
part by having nothing else to do with the business 
beyond the con<luct of examinations. There w.is the 
opposite course possible: to make the Institute pre- 
eminent and let it do everything ; to enable it to 
register, to turn men otf the roll as well as to admit 
them to the roll, to carry on the examinations without 
any supervision, to do everything in fact. I have thought 
a great deal over this, and it seems to me that a combina- 
tion of the two would probably best meet the case. The 
Council of the Institute is elected annually, and it does not 
seem to me that that is a sufficiently permanent tenure 
of office for a body winch should have control of the 


Register. Further than that, it seems to be generally con- 
ceded that in all matters an L'pper and Lower House i-, 
desirable; and generally, when giving the Institute veiy 
largo powers of investigating all cases ot piofes-ioual mis- 
conduct on the part ot registeied men, very large powers 
in the way of examination, and of cour-^e all its present 
powers, it would be necessary to still appoint ^uine thing 
like an Architects’ Conned, to take tlie same place a^ is 
occupied by the General Medical Council in Medicine, as a 
kind of Fpper House. It must be remembered, too, that 
as the Privy Council i^ already represented on the Councils 
of other great professions they would certainly ask to be 
repre.sented on the Council of the Architect'-. That would 
be a thing which it would be impossible to refuse, and it is 
very much better to introduce it and authorise it at once, 
and to appoint a comparatively small General Council, to 
be appointed largely from heie, partly by the Privy Council, 
partly by the Institute Council, and partly, pel haps, by the 
Registered practitioners generally ; the General Council to 
have the power of adniis-..ion to the Register on healing from 
the Institute that the candidates are the light men, and to 
have the last voice in removals ; th;it cases of profo'^'-ional 
mi.sconduct should be investigated here by the Institute and 
reported to the General Council betore being carried into 
etfect. I have taken siime trouble to <lovise these clauses. 
Then under the head of machinery there are certain sections 
dealing with the ai^pointment of the Registrar, If this 
Institute should become the General Council, of course the 
Secretary would become the Registrar. If my idea^ are 
carried out there woul<l not necessarily be a distinct Regis- 
trar, for there is no compulsion in the matter of appoint- 
ment, but possibly there might be a separate Registrar for 
the General Council, Now I come to the point as to who 
should be admRted to the tirst Register and how they should 
be admitted. It is here where my suggestion is -.o largely 
differentiated from anything that has come before, ^fy sug- 
gestion IS that there should lie tour classe- : Fellow-, as 
they stand ; Associates as they -.tand. Then another cla-iS 
'-tyled Members, who should comprise the members of the 
Society of Architects ami the profes-^ional members of all 
the Allied Societies. Tin-, cl.iss should have the -.ame 
privileges as A^^ociates iu every respect, but should b.^ 
called M.R.I.B.A., instead of A.R.I.B.A., just the distinction 
of a letter. As I dare -ay most of you recognise, there are 
a con-,iderable number of men who aie very greatly object- 
ing to be admitted into the Licmitiates Class as it i-. now 
—men who hohl good piactices and good positions, and 
who would if tliey became Licentiates be in a lower 
position than some of theur own young a'','>istants and 
former pupils. They object to that, and it is a reason- 
able objection. The Society of Architects, too, has taken 
so large a part in this matter from the earlie-t time to the 
present, that I think all reasonable men will say that they 
deserve "Ome of prefenuitial treatment. They are a 
large liody, numbering a total of over a thousand, an<I some 
700 of them are men m good practice and rc'^pon-^ihle 
architects, with a ceitaiu amount of Parliamentary influ- 
ence I think the^e men would want vjmethiiig better 
than a general iiichi.-^ioii. Then there would come the 
Licentiate Clas-,, and mto that class, I should say, might 
comiJuNorily lie admitted —if they aie to be allowed to 
practise in future —all imm who have a certain time quali- 
fication. What that time qualification might be is a mat ter 
that is open to discussion. As I have drawn it, I have 
taken the old Society’s wording ; hut I think it ovi*r ^ eve re. 
I have taken six years of definite practice, or twelve years 
as pupil and assistant or practitioner. That would s\veep 
into the Institute in one class or another every man who 
has a just elaim to be allowed to earn his living by the 
practice of architecture in the futuie. Then what happens 
afterwards ? There is a short period given for this first 
inclusion on the Register. After that no more Members, 
no more Licentiates, but every man who intends to practise 

S 
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architecture, before he permitted to d(^ mu^t join the 
Institute as an A'^so* latf* much umler the present con- 
ditions ; vitli a certain perirxl ot articles or -chool tr.dnin^ 
neces->ary in adwince, and then v. ith (oifain (examinations 
practically a^ they are no\s and increa-'in^f in seventy as 
time went on. Many of us tlnnk tliat the piesent A^so- 
ciates’ examination is not too hi^h a qualification, and that 
It might well he raised in time to come. Another section, 
including a i‘On‘>iderable numher of clauses, I have taken 
almost rn I doc from the Society’s Hill. This deals with 
foreign and colonial practitioners, piosiding tor mutual 
fa< ilities tor au-hitcctuial i egi'-tiation l)et\veen foreign 
States and certain yieat colonies and oui selves : the posNi- 
bilit}” of a man p.i^-sing an examination heie and being 
allowed to practi-e theic, and a man passing a certain 
examination theix' and being allowed to piactise here -re- 
cipiocation between one and another. I should think there 
must also he something which would ameliorate our Asso- 
ciates’ examination in the case ot those who are intending 
to piactise nut here but elsewheie. I m ly instance a case 
that I leinember of a man piactising in Buima who 
tound it Ncry ditlicult, just coming o\er to England, to pass 
in Eiigli-h sanitation. Of coLUse it did not matter in the 
least— he might very well be exempted in sanitation 
under those circumstances, for there is no sanitary 
drainage at all, as we understand it, in Burma. Such 
exceptional cases would have to be met and some 
permis'.ive clause introduced. I do not wish to press 
anything to a division to-night because I think tliere 
is a great deal in any measure or any suggestions which 
must be con'-ideied in detail, not necessarily by the whole 
Jiistitute. but firstly almost essentially by a committee. [ 
theretore should like to hand over the Hill as I have it 
here to the Committee winch is now --itting ; but I should 
hope that th.it Committee will see its way to joining hamU, 
as it wcie, with the Society, so that theie should not be 
eventually two Registration Bills before the llouse of 
Commons at the same time. I consider my~.elf fiee to 
^peak like this, because the Society has asked me to say 
that I am speaking for myself, and not for them. I should 
also like that iMr. I’hornely, wdiu has kindl\ come from 
Plymouth to -eeond the adoption of the preamble, should 
now be allow^ed to speak. 

Mr. H. L Tiiornfly EV. ot Plymouth; Mr. Chairman 
and Centlemen, as this my fiist appearance at htad- 
quaiter.s I venture to think that, fur that reason alone, I 
iua\ lely on your kind indulgence. I have come, however, 
specially from Plymouth to addrc'jS a few’ words to you 
to-inght because I am keenly alive, as I believe the 
provinces aie keenly alive, to tile nece'^slty of some foim 
of rogistiation. Mr. Middleton has --o eaietully explained 
to you his piopO''aH as to the torm that Bill should take 
that I do not intend to enter into them in detail. Suthce 
it to '^ay th.it I am earnestly ot opinion that a nieasuie 
framed geneially. I do not '^ay in every detail, but framed 
generally on the lines he proposes, would leceive the 
strong suppoit, not only of the whole of our Allied 
Societies, but of pr.ictically every individual architect 
in the provinces. In saying that I am not speaking with- 
out some knowledge of m\ facts. M\ early tiaining in the 
North and ''Ome 3’ears of practice in the South have given 
me an oppoitunity of keeping m close touch with a num- 
ber of piofessional fiieiuH in the^e and neighbouring 
centies and of ieaining theii view*.'.. La>t winter I had the 
privilege of addie-ssing the Liverpool .Vk hitectuial Society 
on this impoitant ijuestionot registiatimi, and Iwa-. deeply 
stiuck and impressed by the geneial tieiid uf the dis- 
cussion that followed. Not one of the -peakers — and tiiey 
included many of the leading practitioners in Liveijiuol, 
members of this Institute as well — not one ot the speakers 
seemed to have any objection to rai-e to such a proposal. 
The only difference of opinion ^eeme<l to be as to whetlier 
tile Bill -Imuld be introduced b\ tlii^ lu'^titute oi hv an 


outside body. The geneial verdict certainly seemed to 
he in favour of a measure framed by our Council and 
suppoited by the gemaal body of members. In thosesenti- 
ments I heartily agiee. I do not believe that those views 
are ilie views of Liverpool alone ; I believ'e they would be 
found to express the opinion of all our Allied Societies. I 
have given you. so far, what I may call the provincial 
point of view on this question, but I am not quite sure 
that it is not the London view as well. At any rate, The 
Buildcf y as you know, a tew month" ago instituted a 
jdfbi'x.itc on this important (luestion. I was not surprised 
at the result of the voting, which showed an overwhelming 
majoiity in favour of registration ; but I was almost sur- 
prised to find that the London vote practically showed a 
similar return. I vcntuie to think that if that vote can be 
taken as show irig the London feeling in the matter, they are 
as much Registrationists as vve are in the provinces. Now 
whether vve hail from town or country, let me try to give 
yon one or two reasons why vve Registrationi'.ts consider this 
Hill a necessity. We ask for it chietiy for two reasons: m 
the interest ot professional control, and of a higher standard 
of professional education. I know very well that the large 
majority of those in practice to-day — a very large majority 
indeed —are imbued with a pioper sense of what is right, 
and carry out day by day the recognised canons of profes- 
sional etiquette ; but, on the other hand, vve possess a section 
who can only be controlled, I am sorry to say, by law. I 
do not know whether you possess these men in London, 
but unfoitunately vve do m the provinces. I can tell vou 
ot an anthentic case— I can <]uote chajAer and verse, if it 
will seive any good purpose — where an architect had been 
called in by a committee lor their new church and schools. 
His sketch plans had been approved, his approximate 
estimate had been sanctioned, and he had received instruc- 
tions to prepare working drawing'.. At a much later stage, 
when these drawings were in the (juantitv surveyor’s hands, 
aiiothei architect obtained the ear of the committee, and 
he told them they were not getting sulticient for their 
money; if they would only entiU'-t him with the work he 
would give them an angle-turret and an additional class- 
room. I believe the bait he dangled before them was an 
angle turret .ind .in .idditional elas"iOoni. At any rate 
they -,walIowed it. Tire committee had some sort of a 
conscience, becau"e they came to their fiist choice and said, 
“What are we to do We want to do the bi '.t lor our 
money. We are toid we ought to h.ave an angle-turret and 
another cla'.srooni. May vve ask you to provide it tor us 
With the funds vve have authmised you to spend And 
they were much grieved when the architect "aid he could 
do nothing of the soit. So what could this poor committee 
do but pay him ofl' .-’—and paid oft* he was. I could tell 

you ot another case where a man in a very large jrro- 

vincial city is to-day engaged in carrying out piofessional 
vvoik at piactiially halt the lates that'this Institute reeug- 
ni^C" as pioper payment. Ami not only this, but I hav'e 
been told --I will not vouch foi its accuracy, but I have 
been told that he includes the quantities as well. Whether 
that is so 01 not, I do know that lie has actually been 

able to come befoie public bodies, and even show* them 

wlien another man had been first retained into the bai- 
gain, that liy going to liim the amount of money thev 
would s.Lve would be coiisiflerablc. When this argument 
is la ought torward in a plnlanthiopie spirit, I ventuie to 
s.iv it Is a V el’} powerful om*. hut I «il?o sav* U is time that 
such things "ihuuM he i ontroUed. I believe reuistiation 
would (lo it, because if evciv .irchitect were a legr.stered 
pun titioner be would know tliat sucli courses of"^ action 
would lender him liable to be struck oft the rolls. More- 
over, as Mr. Middleton savs. he could not recover his 
fees m any couit of law. I venture to think that this 
might <it l(M"t luove a poweihil argument. Again, ought 
vv(-‘ not also to have sonic turther control over public coln- 
])etition'. ' 1 got hold of a s^t of conditions the otliei clay 
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01 by no inecin^ d ^uuill buildinj'. Of <.oul•^e there \va^ no 
assessor, anti of course they wanted ver} much more for 
their money than it could post^ibly provide. The^e facts 
did not siupii^c me; but I was alniobt suipribed to find 
that although they did not propose to appoint a clerk of 
the works the architect wa-^ to give a<lequate supervision 
to it. I take it that that means, when translated into 
plain Engli'-h, that the architec t is to pay the clerk of the 
works’ salary himself. Is it not time that su< li people 
should be controlled by law ? Certainly if we had a 
Registration Act it would be pos'-ible to present any regis- 
tered practitioner from enteiing into these competitions, 
and such competition promoters would, like Othello, find 
their occupation gone because they would not be able to 
olituiii a solitaiy competitor Rut let me turn for a moment 
to the side of education We are told that a Re^istiatiou 
Rill niu-t at once fall to the giound, because any measuie 
of compulsory examination would ha\e t ’ be ol a M*iy low 
standard iinleed. I cannot agiee witdi that. Roe^' that 
apply to-d.iy, for instance, in the Aniiy, the Navy, and the 
Church, the Law, or even Medicine ? And if tli.it is .so, why 
should Architecture '^tand alone ? And even if it was a 
reasonable argument a few years ago, is it so to-day ? I 
venture to think that the various schools that Iiave sprung 
into existence of recent ye.irs have put the whole matter 
of architectural education on an entirely different basis. 
A youth who has taken hi-? two yeais’ course and had 
three years sub>etiuently in an otiice is in a much stronger 
position to face a stringent and -.e.achmg examination 
than the student who has only serv ed four or five years 
ill an oftke in the ordiiiarv way. I also believe that this 
Bill i^ bound to raise the geneial standard of education. 
We must all of us know men who, if they had been forced 
to takt‘ an examination at an early stage of their caieer, 
would have been better men and be doing bettei woik to-day 
by reason of the study that sucdi an examination would 
have enforced. There are many otlier reasons that I could 
give you ; but time is short, and 1 do not intend to trouble 
you with them. Suffice it to say that I believe in such a 
measuie heait and soul, and I believe that all in the pro- 
vinces agree with me. I would ask our Council to give 
such a niea'-Lirc their earnest and ciiieful consideration, 
because in doing so 1 believe they will be acting foi the 
wclfaic of our gieat protession geneially. 

Mr. H. HtAi'iicoTL SiAiHAM i- .] ; I should jUst like to 
remind Mr. Thornely of one point whicli seem-? to be over- 
looked. He remaiked that in our i>h bistAfe the pi'opoitlon 
of architects in London in favour of legistiation was the 
same as that in the provinces. So it wa-. I may say 
that the x>i‘oportion was very much wliat T expected ; but 
all those gentlemen who use that argument tovget that 
there is scmethnig else than counting by nuinbei’s, and if 
Mr. Thornely will refer to the names of those in London 
who have voted against legistration, he wall tind that 
those against it include, I think, every one of those whom 
we regard as the most eminent and famous architects of 
the day. That is not a point to be ovei looked ; it is not 
a question merely of numbers. 

TiiL Chviiimvx ; I take it. Mi. Muldleton, that vou do not 
propose to make any motion, but you are (]uite willing to 
hand your proposed Bill to the Council of the Institute 
for its consideration. 

^fr. Midulkton assented, and hanlcd the document to 
the Secretary. 

The Chairman: I liave no doubt the Council vvill take 
every opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. George T. Brown [ F .\ ih‘esi<leiit of the Northern 
Architectural Association : I shouM like to -ay a word oi 
two. I represent one of the Allied Societie-. and I do not 
think as a Society we aie in any wxiy la-hind the la>t 
speaker in supporting registration, but I wi-h to dissociate 
my Society entirely from the action taken bs Mr. Middleton 
and his seconder to-night. We are (juite satislied with the 


a^-tion which has been already taken by the Institute, d’lic 
(jLiestiun of this Kegistiation Bill has been a vexed one foi 
a very considerable time. At first the prevalent feeling 
appeared to he against legistration, but by dint of con- 
tinual in.sLsteiicc it became evident that a majority of piac- 
titioners, paiticulaily in the provinces, were desirous that 
something of the sort should be done, and I think that the 
Institute Council bv the steps they have already taken, 
first of all by the new Charter and the i evasion of 
the J>y-law-. and the piumi.sc that a Registration 
Rill, when the Ry -laws have received the consent of 
the Riivy Coiim il, should hr produced and followed up, 
have ijuite sntNfied the majority, certainly of my Society, 
that the Council of the Institute .ire t. iking the step 
best calculated to unite all the c-ontiicting elements with 
regard to legistration, so as iiltim.itely to achieve the 
object vve all have at heart. I feel that Mr. Middleton lias 
been rather lacking in loyalty to the Council of the Insti- 
tute in taking the steji he has to-night. This is a matter 
which it Is verv (]esiral)le should he left entirely in the 
haiuL of the Council ot the Institute, .ind of the Committee 
they have appointed for the purpose of its consideration. 

Mr George IlnmARD, F.S.A. : I tiiink, Sii, in fair- 
ness to Mr. Miildleton, it should be remembeiod that he 
brought forwaid the-e suggestions before he v\as aware 
that a Committee had been apjiomted, and vve ought to 
be very gr.iteful to him for the enormous trouble he li.is 
taken. 

The Institute Schedule of Charges : 

Mr. Greenop’s Motion. 

To c.ill .attention to the uusatisfactoiy position of the 
present Iiistitiiti* S(-hedule of Chaige-, and its in- 
adeijuate provKioiis foi many of the circumstances 
aii-ing in d.iily piactica. and propose a Resolution. 

Mr. EnwAKL) Grei’noI' [J, ,ii-ing at the invitation ot tlie 
Cliairman, said that since he lia<l put tlovvn this motion 
he had heard that the Council had some intention of ic- 
vismg the Institute Scale of Charges. If the Ch.uniiaii 
were at liberty to give him any information on tlie jiuint, 
it miglit shorten what he had to say. 

The CiiviR.vrvN laqilied that no Committee liad been ap- 
fiointed, but if iMr. Greenop would bimg forward liis 
n'sulutiun, the matter would roceive the consideiation of 
the Coiinjil at an e.iilv date. 

i\Ir. Greenor : The subject 1 wish to pm before tlie 
Institute Ls that of the Schedule of Charge-, or, as I think 
It 1 - de-cribed in the publication. The I’lofes-ional ITae- 
tire a.s to the Chaigesof Ai'clutectir.” It may he known to 
ino-t of us that tlieie has been a great deal of dm-ati-faction 
expiessed Living the last tew ye.irs vvith the authorised 
-(-ale of eharge-, ninie particularly with icgaid to its vvoid- 
ing. That dis-,ati,slaLtion has found expres-ion in the eorre- 
spondeiice columns of oui Jm i.vvi, ami ako in the profes- 
sional Rres;s. Ry .i mere coincidence, the day.ifterl gave in 
my notice a leading article on tlip -ubjoct appeared m The 
JJiiihler. I do not piopo-etogo mto.iny detailsastotheslioit- 
commgs of the Schedule ; that can he dealt with elsewlua’e. 
1 should like to say, liovvever, that theie hisbeen-ime 
the last revi-ion in 18!fSan attempt to revise the Schedule. 
Silently after the souiewh.it famous case of (hJdxm v. lU'ase. 
wliK h ended .siniievvliat fli-astrou-iy for iis as reg.inl- the 
i>vvnership of diawmgs. it vva- sugge-ted bv the Council 
that some good might po--ib]v hv dune by dealing wnth 
that liar<lsliip under tin- Schedule of Chaige- by altering 
the phi . 1 -eulogy, and it vv.i- i emitted to a Stamhng Com- 
mittee with th.it object With a v erv naiiovv .ind cautious 
refeieme The Coiunutlee did take -ome trouble and 
iS'Ued a report, making ^ome slight amendment-, and deal- 
ing with the que-tion of ownership of diavvings. That 
report wars sent m now ne.iily four ye.us i.go. and we arc 
still awaiting .i reply * I do not sugge-t that it was -liccr 
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obstinacy oi' foigetfulnoss ; I allude to it because the 
reason why it ^\a'^ ^helvod is well known. The gieat lugu- 
nient advanced against ie\ ision of the Schedule has been 
that any attempt to amend it would bo to impaii, if not to 
entiiely destroy, its \alue as a precedent in a court of 
law. Now, tir'>t of all, its value as a i)recedent in a 
court of law seoms to he very doubtful. As we know, 
judges never lo-e an opportunity of saying that they are 
not bouml. and see no reason wliy they should be bound, 
by a ^cale drawn up by architects themselves for their 
own benefit, and that tiicy will award such charges aird 
fees to the architect in disputed cases as they think rea- 
sonable. I take It that the eticct of that is that they do 

not attach any \aluc to that document by reason of its 

age. As a matter of fact, ha^ing been revised so late 
as it 1 ^ only ele\en years old, and can hardly claim 

the merit of antiquity. In the first place, I do not 

understand that that scale wa-^ ever drawn up by the 
Institute at all. We have a practice of alluding to it as 
the In-trtute scale of ( barge--, but I find, on reference to 
the first Schedule of 1872, that it is described as a Schedule 
sanctioned by the In-titute. It i--. I think, merely a record 
of what the per^^ons who drew that document up in 1872 
found to be the custom and practice among architects 
generally. They made lueiely a record, and it is nothing 
more than a record. The only value, therefore, that the 
present document has in a court of law is its general use 
h\ the profession, so iiiucli so that if w^e can conceive that 
we drew up an entirely new Schedule to*moirow’, and by 
some magic wand we could say six months hence that 
every aichitect in practice in the kingdom liad used it and 
not departed from it, that would be of far more w'eight in a 
court of law" than the present scale, or any other scale 
a hundred years old. It seems to me, therefore, ihat we 
have been rather under a misconception in thinking that 
this is a thing tlie value of which would be iinpaiied by 
any kind of reform. The one great fallacy to my mind is 
that that argument wa-- equally good in 1898 when the scale 
was revised, but it does not seem to have had any weight 
then. It woubl be equally good in another eleven year->* time, 
or another fifty or a hundred years’ time ; in other w'ords, 
having once ma<le a Schedule you are for e\er precluded 
from altering it, liow"ever inapplicable it may become from 
time to time iiy alterations in our ciiYumstance^. I do 
not jiropose to go into any detail-. It has been suggested 
that the actual .--( ale itself ot 5 per cent, should be in- 
creased. It luis been seriously suggested by one of our 
member- in the Jour.xvr that w'e should )»e paid 0 per 
cent instead of o for general work. Of course, w'e w'ould 
all like that, but personally I think it w ould be a great mis- 
take. and I am going to propose what may sound a very 
lYwolutionary change. I am going to propose, not an 
alteration of the percentage. I art an alteration of the 
basi- on which it is charged. Now we know perfectly 
well w’e do not get 5 per cent ; it i- only a theoretical 
o per cent. In practice wc never get it. Five or six 
years ago you miglit safely have .-.aid that when the lowe-t 
tender came out at l2,000 it was a fair price for the job. 
Now it is nothing of the kind. We know that now- for 
that same w"ork we could get a tender for 1 1,500. In 
other word- in place of £100, being 5 per cent, on t’2,000, 
wc now" get £75. being 5 per cent, on £1,500. for the same 
amount of work, or le-s than 4 per cent. That is not a 
faiK y argument, it is v hat we know really happens. To my 
mind the basis on which the o per cent, ought originally 
to have been chaiged. and should now' be charged is the 
mean between the highest and the lowest tender. That 
may sound a very rcNolutionary alteration, but the more 
you think of it the more I think you will .-ee that it has no 
solid oltjection wliichevtu' way you look at it. It is obvious 
that at the pre-cnt time the fairpiice lor a job is the mean 
between the higlie^t and the lowest tender. We know' that 
in mo-t ca-es lanldeia aie taking woik without any profit. 


and in some cases at a loss, to keep their shops going. I 
think tint is woitliy of consideration wdien this matter 
comes, as I hope it will, before a Committee. What I 
want to press upon the meeting is that a grievance exists, 
and now that we are getting our new Charter, we should 
not let it stand still, but W’e should try to do something, 
even if w*e fail. I do not think that this matter should 
go. if I may say so, before a Standing Committee, because 
that would mean that it woubl be dealt with perhaps 
once a month, and with other matters, and would hang 
over a long time. I think that tlie grievance is really 
urgent, and I W’ould suggest, tlrerefore, that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to deal with it ; and I will put my motion 
in those terms. As a matter of fact, 1 Inn e not asked anybody 
to second my motion. I have pnvjioscly not done so, liecause 
I feel that I w'ould like it to stand on its own merits, and if it 
is worth nothing I would rather that nobody second- it and 
that it should fall to the ground. I have only now' to 
read the resolution, w'hich is as follows: “That in view 
of the inadequacy, ambiguitie-. and deficiencies of the 
publication issued by the Institute entitled ‘The I'ro- 
fe--ional Practice as to the Charges of Architects.’ it be 
an instruction to the Council to appoint at once a Special 
Committee w'lth a mandate to prepare a circular letter foi 
i-sue to all Fellows and Associates inviting -tatement- 
of any ditliculties they may ha\e met with in it^j use and 
suggestions for amendments. Fuitlier, that the replies 
W'hen received be referred by the Council to the Com- 
mittee for thorougli investigation and repoi't at an early 
date.*’ 

Mr. W. H. Atkix Buruy : Although I cannot sliare 
all the view's and arguments that Mi . Greenop has so ably 
brought before us, I do feel that this question should be 
investigated and very carefully con-idered at thi- iieiiod 
I have therefore very great pleasure m seconding the motion 
for the appointment of a Special Committee to imiuire 
into it. 

Mr. G. E. Nield [F,] : Beiore the motion is put I should 
like to give my expeiience with regard to the Sdiediile of 
Charges. Mr. Greenop -ay.-, that the document is com- 
paratively unknown. That ha- not been my experience. 
I remember -even years ago a Cliancery action in w'hich 
I w'as engaged, in\olving a series of actions in which the 
charge.- w'cre somew'hat considerable. My account was a 
matter of about £450, and I was directed lo appear before 
the taxing master. I objected very strongly to do so, but 
I W'as persuaded, and w'hen I w'ent I took w'itli me the 
In-titute Schedule. I showed the document to the taxing 
master, and he said he w as very plea'^ed to see it ; he had 
heard a great deal of it. and where could he get a copy? 
I gave him a copy, and the re-ult was very -atisfactoi'y 
to myself. Then w'lth regard to the judges, there is no 
telling what the judges of the High Court will do. In 
ju-titicatiou of thi- statement let me add that a High Couit 
judge made a special order that my plans were not to lie 
paid for, not becau-e their acciiiacy was challenged, for he 
and the jury used tliein thiougiiout the tiial, but wholly 
because (as he stated) the scale wa- larger than he con- 
sidered convenient. I have much pleasiue in supportim^ 
iMr. Greenop. 






fully endorse w'hat Mr. Greenop has said. Mr. Greenop 
remarked that he did not w'ish to go into details, but I do 
not think he mentioned what might appeal to us as a 
reason why these charges ought to be increased ; that is 
to say, you \yant to consider now', not the amount of work 
that an architect had to do wdien this scale of charges fir.st 
came into vogue ; but what is the work that the architect 
has now to do under the same scale. If you take that 
mro con.-idyration, and the Committee see whether thev 
can ascertain from others besides tbeinsehes the amount 
of wnik nnolved, and the actual cost of production com- 
pared With the amount received, it will not take them very 
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long to come to the conclusion that the profession of archi- 
tect is the worst paid of any of the i}rofessions. 

Mr. At \N E, MuNBi', M.A. Cantab. [A.] : ]^Iay 1 say that 
I think the whole siihjert is very much bound up with the 
question of regi'^tratiun. and if we are going to ha\e a 
Kegistration Uil!. surely it would be much better to deal 
with a question like this after we get legi-tiutiun tlmn before. 
It m cl matter that is going to raise \aiioua issues. Theie 
Is the questKjii, lor Jiistance, of the legitiuiac} ot luotes- 
sional fees in connection with the ^eiuces ot ^pecialmts, 
which is full of complexity. I doubt \ery much whether 
the Institute at the present time is in a position to consider 
the levision of our scale satisfactoi ily, and 1 should have 
thought it wouLl ha\c been very much wisci to take up the 
question aftei legistiatioii, now so imminent, is achie\ed. 

IMr. C. li. Guy Hvlb [F ' : I wish to support the motion 
ot Mr. Greenop, ami I should like to kicov wdirthcr the 
In-fitute ha- any intention ot applying to J’ailMint'iit t(j 
legalise the chaiges of architects. 

Tuh CfuniMVN : That I cannot say. 

Mr. Guy Hall : 1 fancy that I saw a staitinent in the 
JounxAL some time ago that the Institute had sueli an 
intention. It so, umler the Solicitors Act of the 

geneial law', it is nece-saiy to detail the whole of the 
charges. I will read you the la-t clause : 

“ In or<linary cases to every day of not less than seven 
hours einpl()yed on hu-iness or in tm \ elling, ->s. 

“ Wheit' a less tune than se\cn hoiu's is so employed, 
pel hour, 15 

“ In extiaoi dinaiy ( a-e- tin Taxing IMa-tei may nieu a=ie 
or <hmiiu-h the aho\e allowance, it foi any special 
rea-ons lie -liall think tit. ’ 

l>y Clau-e <S (1) •* A Soheitor may enter into and make 
a special contract with <i client a- to hi- e barge-." 

If the Institute has the intention of guinu to I’arliament 
for these powers, I think we ought to detail those charges 
so as to put them in the Uill. 

Mr. J. DoLUrL'iss Maihlw- F.'y. Witii lefeieiiec to Mi. 
Greenop'- leiiiarks a- to the Institute Stdiedule ot Ls72 
being only a -auction ot the In-titiite, I may -a\ a'^ set le- 
tai\ to a special coinmiUee appointe<l by thm Institute 
at tile tiiiK' tiiat tin* S( hediih' wa- diawn up a- a ba-i- ot 
(barges, It was \eiy tally considered hefoie it lecened 
the sanction ot the Institute Jr wm- sent to the se^el,^l 
Aiehiiei tui<il So( leties 111 Uie Kingdom (,i- at that tune 
they were not allied to the Iii-titutei, ,md at a Uonteunce 
ot tlif-se So letiCs With the In-titute tlie Sc hedule was 
adopted .aid acc epted as a scale ut tail and legitimate 
ch.iiges hv ai(dute<t-. Till- may be .i inatter ot hi-toueal 
inteie-t it not of \alue. 

Mr. H. A. SxiciiiLL /‘. : I should like to support Mr. 
Greenop’- motion, becau-e atiei foiu year.- of hard wuik I 
know he teels keenly that soiiie special w hip-up is i.qLuied. 
A riegi-tiatiuii Hill 1- on th.* dqns. When it i- going to 
come oil the ni.iy be a cpie-tion of some ve.ii-. The 

Institute iiioxes veiy surely, but sometimes lather slowly. 

I iune the honour to follow' Mr. Gi'(‘enop in the otiice that 
he recently held, and cpie-tions aic continually coming 
betorc* us from all part- ot the country as to what aie the 
proper charges tor v.iriou- services, winch show- obviously 
that among the profession at large there is very gieat doubt, 
even among those who desiie tairly to ba-e their charges 
on the Schedule. 

Mr. J. J. Buiixkt, A.K S.A. I eaiinot h-teii to the 

-peeehes nui'le to-uight without asking. M hat is tlieie in 
the piole--ioii ot an uieliitect that leliexes him tiuiii the 
oidinary cuinineic uil pio\isiuns ot the m.uket Our tec^ 
may not he adeijUate toi the lahour given, hut do the\ not 
constitute the eheiit’s nieiisure of tlie woith ot that laboui 
to iiiiii ^ It the public do not appiceiatc it < oiieclly, may 
it not be thiougli ignorance ot the leal puigo&e and v.ilue 
ot oul seiMtes, nut as indiMduals, but Us a piutc-siun. 
Would we nut therefoie be better employ ed as a body in 


disc us->ine how to inform the piihlie legai'Inm tlie nature of 
ihe-e sen n h-. and the nc' ni- to l»f' ado])r»‘d to iin uaa-c* pnblie 
appirciation ot our art. than in distus-,iiig i ot t'e- 

wlm h w*e knowcAnn it then- are pud will in -omeia-es oniy 
ni ike men weairb\ . and in llie best ol < .i-c-, even if douldcl, 
could not iepre-t‘iil tin* aiti-tie xallle ot the* woik clone? 
Alter all, tliuueh the biboiu of making ]d.iii- ma\ he paid, 
Lindei a system il \ou chsile it. the plan- do iiol ot tin m- 
-elves tran-luiin oi Lcjiistilutc' tin work tln-v ic [iie-ent a 
piet e ot aic hi tec lure* is it not a t.u I that wc- c an .iinl nui-t 
l*\iin tomakecjiu owntlnail- he loie w e c an e\ t-n jnege ml 
to make oui own tec*-, ‘ Pm -oiialh , 1 ha\c- aK\a\- thought 
we should hc' tiec , like otln r ])iott-s-iona 1 men. to make- our 
own eontiac ts. 

'rnr CinTKM-\N . Petoie tlie Meeting votes on tlii- motion, 
W’lth tln'^ spiiit of which I am in entiie sympathy. 1 wonlej 
like tc^ point out that on reading the lesohition the meaning 
it con^evs to me i- that you have restrietc.Al the action of 
tin- Committee that you wi-h to be appointed in a very 
great degive : in tac-t. I think \ou lia\e restric.ted it so 
greatly that the Cummittee will lie of no cttcct. 1 would 
lather -ugge-t to Mi. Gieeiiop that he should make Ins 
lefereuco to the Coniinitlee \ciy much wnlei than it is in 
the teims of his icsolution. 

After some discussion a- to the* foim of lln* Le-olution 
Mr. Gi't {‘Uop accepted the Chaiiinan's sngge -tioiis aiic] tlie 
rLesoliUion wMs amended as tollow- : — 

•'That in mow of the inadcMjnac-\ . amljigmtie-, and 
detici(‘ncies of the publication i--ued by the In-tirut** 
entitled "The ih'ute— lonal Pr.ictiee as to the Ciiaiges 
of Ai clutec ts," the Council be rec;piested to appoint a 
Specdal Committee to prepare a eii't ulai letter tcH' 
is-ue to all Fellows and A--ociate- inxiting -tateuients 
of any dilhcultie- they may have met with in its u-e 
and suggestions for amendmenl. and to take such 
other steps as the Cummittee may think tit, and tej 
eousider the whole (luestioii ancl leport thereon at an 
early date." 

Mr. Aikin Ulkbx, a- seconcler, ha\ing a--ented to the 
amendment, the le-olutmn was put fiom the Chair ami 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Woodward’s Motions. 

(1) Tile London County Coiincirs Geneial l‘owers Pill 

Ibnp, and the note thereon on jiage bio of the 
JoUBXAL foi 2Ith July lUOh. 

(2) Aiclntects’ Ih'-pon-iinlity in connection with dry- 

rot in building-. 

|3) The neee-sity ot Assc*o-ors in Competitions ad- 
hering, -trictly. to the cost limits laid down by 
Piouioters. 

1 1) The adveitiscments cjf " Mous" ancl other Finns 
a- I'egaids the employment ot e-tablishmeiit 
aiehltects. 

(5) The acl\ i-abilit\ of adniiUing lepcjiteis to our 
Lu-ine— Meeting-. 

Ph lo iiicpiiie what has been done by tiie Cuiincil in 
eunnecUoii with the piopo-ed new lhidgeo\er 
the Ihanies 

Mr. WooDw Ai;i>. who had .inutdattei Mi. Middleton's 
ta-t le-oi Lit loll had been di-po-ed ot. c.ui bcung called upon 
1)V the Chuunian, said , Wluir has taken place dining the 
last houi and tv\ent\ -tine'* nnnules ^iiow - the niiscduef 
of being Lite, but 1 lehed on tiiat ab-ence of strict militai\ 
tune which lui- sometiniis oceuiied in the oceiipaiics of 
the I’le-idciitial chan. With youi peiiiiissiun, Sn. 1 shouhl 
like to hrmg Xo 5 of my item-, "Tin adxi-ability ot 
admitting lejioiteis to our lUisine-- Met ling-," to l.e 
Xo. 1. I base attcmh il many P.m-im'-s MeMing- ot the 
In-titute, and I may -ay I lia\e nc \ei heard .it tho-e 
13usine-s Meetings anyrhing of what \ou may call a strictly 
private character. My opinion is that.' although the 
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if'port- ot the piocoeJiii^s uf ihv^v lUi-iiu. -- tire 

exceUently done by ouv own vepouev. the report it-;eU 
only iippeiU> in the Joritvir- of the In^titufr. and theiefore 
i-> only eii’culatcd anmnu'-t th** ineniher" of the ln-t\tntp 
If ^\e admitted the lepoiter^ut piote^sioiial jonriiaL, what 
takes [dace at these Bmine^-, Meetin^^s would ho eiiculated 
not only twnonj^^t memhew of the Institute. l)ut ainoipu 
meniheis (d the aiehitectuiai piofes-ion ^Tueialiw In 
gome into the reading i ooins in many large hoteh. pai- 
ticiilaily in the piosinees. we tind all the professional 
jomnals, and tho-^i* journals aie ri'ad hy visitois to 
the hotel-', and tlu‘ work of thl'^ Institute is tlnuiljN 
much enliancod and nuudi piop.igated. I see no leasun 
\vh.ite\er ^YhY lepoitiVs should not he admitted to oui 
]»u.siiie->s Meetings, If any -.ubju- t is intended to he 
biouglit hetoi'e a Ihi-'iness yituging ot an e-sentiall> 
piiMitc chaiMeter, or if it is piupo^i'd that it should he 
hrought latoie such iiU'tding. then I think any paitK uiarly 
pinalt matter could he well dUcu-si deitlierb;\ theCouneil 
it-'clt or bs one of the Standing Uoinniittue". It. again, in 
the coiUse ot the disCLi-sion wliicdi takes place \\\ thi-roi>m 
any matter au>-^e which was con-'idered iinde-iiable to l>e 
published, I am uuite sure that, as is lusual, a woid to the 
reporters would lead to their wishe-- ijeing respected. I. 
therefoie, foiinally move that, for the future, reporters - 
,iiid when I Use the word reporters 1 mean the reporters 
who attend our Oidrnary Meeturgs — be admrtted to all our 
Business Meetings as well as to our Ordinary Meetings. 

Ml, MEnuLhiox seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ct. E. XtLLi) , E.] : It seems to me that there is 
another side to this matter. I remember some meetings 
here wlien there has been a good deal ot unpleasantness 
and a good many hard things said, and 1 do not tiirnk 
th<it many of us wmuld like to see them circulated. Al- 
tlumgh 1 think that hard words are sometimes ijuite rightly 
cxpies-ed, yet Ido not think it would be in the interests of 
the Institute it they %vere to be spread broadcast. There 
are occasions when reporters should certainly not be 
pne^ent. 

Mr. H. H\i;i)wii ku Laxosi-ox : I support Mi. M’oodw ard’s 
pvopo-'al- If we <iUow’ed our business meetings to lie le- 
porteil in the piofes-'iuuai journals, it wou]<l in--truct the 
public in matters winch we are, I think, much too "eii-itiNe 
about We ih-cus?; matters which attect the public, and 
It 1 -, certainly our policy to let tlie publie kuow' wdrat the 
duties of an arehiteid are We know tlmt other iu>.titu- 
tions. not with the hntoiical pie-tige of our oiyii. are 
reported rn full, and names are published there that 
the public get hold ot, and they go to those names 
tor advice m matters on many occasions vvhen it 
would he better that an architect should be called in. 
In my opinion it would be to our advantage to allow’ 
reporters to he piescnt at .lU our meetings, and any hint 
that might he given to tliem not to insert certain things 
would of couiso he obe\ed. I theretove thoroughly support 
Mr. Woodward. 

Mr. H. HuMiicrrjL SiATiiAM [F. : I supjiose I may he 
thought to have a double inter est in this ( question, partly 
as all editor .lud partly as an old member ot the Institute. 
Ari ail editor I beg to ^a^ that we do not want ri'portevs at 
ilie&e meetings at all. It is already dilUcult to find space 
to lepoit all the things that have to be leported. And 
(.oiuiug to the oiiiei side, as an oM member of the 
Institute, I am ahsulutelv opposed to it. ] think it 
would be M'lY bad for the Institute. AVe aie (oiistantly 
discussing here subjects tint onl\ really concern oui selves 
— tubjeets of ])iotes.,ional practice — and we otten have a 
gie.it deal of dissension which we endear oui tu forget 
after waiaL, but It is certainly not w oil that thost ilis-fiisLuns 
should go forth to the public and that people should be able 
to say : “ vSee how these Ardiitects quarrel among them- 
selves.” I think the result might be %ciy serious to us 
indeed. I am decidedly ot opinion that the practice of 


these meetings being so far as possible private should be 
kept to. ainl that it is much better in the interests of the 
Institute. 

iMr. M\n (Iaubut'i F. : We want to <Iispuss domestic 
matter's (jinte tieely, and if llieie weri' any danger of their 
being publicly reported it would very much check that free 
diseussioii winch is -ometimes so desiiahle. It would, I 
think, be a \eiy ureat mistake tt) admit rejiurteis to the-e 

nu'etings. 

Tlie Kesolntii’m being put to the \ote was ilefeated by a 
large m.ijoiity. 

Mr WoonwMUi: Tlie next subject I wisli to call tlie 
attention of the Meeting to is the Ijondon County Council 
Ueiieral Bowel'S Bill of B.Mlh and the note theieoii on 
]Mg( b ot the JoriiXAi ot ‘24th July IDOH. I have not 
the hast idea who wiote this article; theiidoie, in any 
obsci \ atioiis I am going to make I do not know upon 
whosc toes I mav be likely to tn^id. It is not >igned. but 
I li.ise no doubt it is intended to be a geiipial icwiew oi 
lepoit of the proceedings in the Housc ot Commons Com- 
inUtce oil the lUuldmg Act Aniendmmd Bill Tlie se( uiid 
paiagi'.iph sdVa : “The Institute liad petitioned against 
tile Bill on the giouad. . . \‘2) that in any Cas^ such 

eii.ictments should be limited to the extanal and not 
extend to the iiitein.il stuiLtuie of the buildings. That 
you kiiowx Sir. as you .ittended the Cournnttee and ga\e 
e\ideiice, was the ciux practically of the whole thing. 
\Vhat 1 iiaid at the meeting on the onginal Report in Ma> 
hist. I need not repeat here, but I did point out then that 
to my mind the desire to dilfei eiitiate between the external 
and uitei'ual parts of a steel frame Miuctuie Wci& aljsurd. 
Then we go a little further in the same paragraph and we 
hud these wolds. “Mi. Freeman, K.C.. and Mr. [.ewis 
Coward. K.C,, appeared in supjioit of the In-stitute petition, 
and evidence on Us Ijelialt was given bv Messis. lAlwin Ik 
Hall, .lames S. (Iibsun. and William Dunn.” At this stage 
I should like to risk the Secretary of the Instituh. to be 
good enough to infoiui tins meeting <d' the total legal costs 
jiieiirred m connection wrtli tlie proceedings in the Hou-e 
of Commuus on this subject. 

Thu Sr cm ruiv : g^bOlj. 

.Mr. WofmwAi;]) : Out ot tlie Institute's tunds thtue liave 
been expended on this opposition to wliat I couicicr 
to l^e a most reasonable Bill, particulaily it luul it' 
touudatiou in a communication whi« h w'Hs made hv tin 
Institute itstdt to the J.ondon County Couticil in I'.Htl at 
the lequest of Mr. Riley, who coinmnnicatod nut only 
with the Institute but wutli the Surveyois’ In'^titution and 
other boilies eonnected with this subject. Tlie oppo- 
sition to that Bill has coW us over But be that 

it may, to my mind thrre is no reason whatever, having 
decided to oppose the Bill, why w'o should lia\e employed 
two leadeis. One leader and a junior, or e\en a lunjoi 
alone, wuuM havi' been aiujde. To eni]jloy two leadeis 
in a cask' Uke this is to uiy lumd ipiite a waste, so far as 
cure leader goe<. ot the funds of the Institute. Then at the 
commencement of the thir.l iniiagraph of the ailiele it 
s<iys. “ I p to the last day ut the hearing tlie geneuil im- 
pression w.i^ that the pionioters had failed to justifx then 
proposals,” Cut I tind on readine* the Minutes of E\idenee, 
winch I have had the jileasuie of doing, that on tlie 
■Tune the Cimnman di.tinell> staled that the Conimittee 
did nut iCMiLure an\ iurthei eMdence with re.gnd to the 
paitieulai section of tire Bill relating to the intei nal and 
external coustiuctiuii of steeCfraiueil stiuctuves. So that 
the pavamaidi is mq euiiecl in that I'lUhealar. Tht-n 
at the bottom of the thud paiaeiapii it sa^s -‘'Phi 

.Kt tli.it thf Lol.iI Oov.uinit^ijt Jin,,r.| lenorto.l tint 

die II10\1-J,,1,S ut tin d.UHt, uuit t.H, aii.l ikomuaml- 

IIIU tUea belli" e.ifelully leeuii^ub uil, ‘ I ,tu jini l-n,,,,. 
.he the Luea Uoseniiueul Ituaul .ehoi.lit lik' C 
diag^ul in theie, becaube the requisitions of the Local 
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Govt-rnment Board were really more strin,i:ent than tho^e 
rer|uireil by the Institute. Tor example, the Lo<-al Govern- 
ment BoukI sueu^.^ted that the maximum pres-iii'e ot 
cHJUcrete foundations -houid be redm ed trom 12 to 10 
tons per ^-tpiare toot: so that we need not lelr \ery 
much upon the Lociil Go\ernment Board with iv^anl to 
the reasonablene-s of these clauses. Then turtliev dtiwu 
in paragiapli 3 it is stated tliat it was “ understood that 
what weighed most with the Committee was the evidence 
of Captain Hamilton, to the etle<*t tliat m the intere-t ot 
xmblic safet\ in case of tires it wa' expedient that the jiro- 
posed enactment" with respect to the internal construction 
of biuldiugs should be sanetioned." That is not wdiac I 
coiictdxe to l>e iiuite a fair, or at all event not a 
tuil, retn'eseutatiun of wluit took place, because I tind 
on reading the Minutes of lAidence that Mr. Se.irle"-\Yood, 
who is a Tellow of the Institute, gave e\idonco Indore 
the Committee, and expre""e<] hm opinion that it would 
be mischievous to dirt'erentiate between the inteimil and 
exterior parts of these •structures. Tliat oi^dit to ha\e 
been mentioned in the report. Then, again. Mi. S.k )i-., 
representing, it is tine, the British Tiie TreNontioii Coiu- 
nnttee, but who is also an audiitect, ga\c OMdciice to the 
same etfect as Mr Scailes-M"ood. Then theie was ;Mr. 
Henrv Adams, a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, who gave evidence di-^tinctly against the \it‘Ws ot 
the Institute with refeivni'e to this paitieular fonii ul tuii- 
stiuftion. Then the Dmtiict Simeyois' As-uciation wcu* 
aNo against the view taken l»y the Iimtitute ; and kmtiy, I 
tin 1 on reading the Minutes ot Evulence that the (list n- 
guished counsel for the T.oudou County Goum d did me tin- 
honour to quote eveiy woid that I uttere'l with legaid to 
this particular form of conMuictioii in tins loom in m\ 
criticism of the .Vniiual Repoit. That is never meiitioiie'l. 
of course, but I read with very much pleasuie the cross- 
examination of Mr. E. T, Hail, because he said that the 
Institute was practically unanimous in regard to tins 
matter, and he w.is tackled Ijy counsel and a^ked whethei 
he did not liear the words tiiat I sentined to u-e .it this 
Annual Meeting. -\[r. Hail said that lie <lid, but that Mr. 
Woodward was not a member of the Council. TTiat 
ecidence slnjiild, I think, Ihive i>eeii mentioned m this 
icpoit — which is tl re"iime of what took place —and that 
tlie gentlemen I ha\e named gave evidence entirely coiituu j 
to the views of Mr. E. T. Hall, and I am sorry to s<iy con- 
traiy to the \iews of the distinguished gentleman who 
now occupies the Chair, On the same })<ige. page 04.3 of 
the Journal, I lead witli tety much astomshment that 
thi" Royal Institute ha\ing expended over tohU m op. 
posmg the Bill, and haMiig received the views ot ilie 
Chairman of the Committee that a-' to tliat ])arr ot the 
preamble at all event" the views ot the were 

not to be admitted l)y the Commirtee~w ho sat upon 
tills Bill for \eiy many da^s, ami Imteue-l no dnulit atten- 
tnely to all that wa" "Uid and to the \awvs expre""ed by 
the London County Council— notwithstanding .ill that I 
tind on the "auie pag’e : "’ The Council ha\e resoha-d to 
petition the Hoime ot I.okIs agam"t the Bill, ami a petition 
tlie teimsot which aie U" follow-. ii<is alre.olv Ir on loilged, 
and then they pioceed to gne tlie terui" ot tln^ p^-tition. 
I \emme to riiink tliat the Council, hating been (bdeated 
on the Bill, and haxmg determined that they w’ouM appeal 
to the Hou:e of Lords, .-should havo i onsnlte<l rh<* (iemial 
Body. I think the Coiim-il went coimidei.iijiy 1 m vond, imt 
their powci’". because they h.ive powei to do n bur ( ou- 
"ideiabiy beyond what I think iei"onabIf .md piopei for 
theCoumil. What has liecomeof the pftiiiuii Ido noi know. 
So far a" f know nothing has been d(Uie, ami I 'imeudy 
mist. Mr. Vice-Pre"idenr, that, taking all things mt*) ((ui- 
"ideration, and bearing in mind rlic .Vi t it"e]t. noflnng 
furtlier will be done in opposing this measure, liecaime li 
you look at the .Vet it^idt you svill Hud that the paHicular 
subjects upon wliieji tins Institute held veit "trmig gnaind 


have been so modified that I feel ceitain that with those 
modifi-atums the Act a" it now stands ought to meet with 
tile general :ippro\al (d the In-tituti*. In .ni aitiele upon 
tile --ilb]e(‘t wlmli appeausl hi YVo' ll/nhlet ot the lotli 
No\(‘]nlj('r T)nJ, the lullownig wooL oeeui : “Although 
tile new regulations may not la* al)"olutely beyond ciitu 
cism. they pio\ide a thoroughly workable solution ot the 
problem wdiich liU" long coiifionted aicliiteets and 
stun tnral luigimau's in London, a id l>eai tluoimhoiiT 
abundant cwidence of the gieat caie whuh lui" ln-eu 
taktui to eliminate Lumparatnels "light blemmln and 
to con"ider the intete"t" of aiLdnlet-ts .uid buildiU" 
without disiegaiding the s.ifet\ of the t)uldic.' And a 
journal called of Sept<m'(. --peaking ot 

tln'st‘ "teel-tianie "ti uetuie--. niakt ^ [>iaLUeali\ the s.mie 
eonnnent upon the Act. or latlier the Bill as it wa^ 
then, and su} s m so many woids that it is a Bill now 
that ought to meet with tli(‘ general a]q)io\:il (d cviiy- 
ho'lv. 1 con-ider that the A( t a" mov pnhlislnd doe-- pio- 
teet lh<^ public, areliite(.-t-., bmidti". and < lient", .ind will 
give them a \<-iy i e.i-oiial>]c ])iovi-ion foi (lealmg witli 
tlie-e IU‘W stecl-liaiiie -ti m tuie.". I will pi-t quote \iui 
thiee e)i toui siib-set t ions of Se< tion 22 ot the Act .is 
"how mg how lea-onably the ComiinTTte met tin \ lew'- ot 
till" Iii"titute and other laalie-. Se* tion 22. --ub>-ie( tion .U, 
with icgaid to new huilding". inns tini" ' — by jdaii" and 
sections ot sutjii it* at detail to -how the eoii-ti la tion thert-ot, 
togetliei with a ( opv of tlu^ ( ab illation ot the 1 );ids and 
"tLe-.ses to be pro\ uU‘l toi .lud pai ti( ubu " ot tlie in iten.iL 
to be used : and -hoiibl -m li pl.iii". "eetion-. ealciiiafion", oi 
pa’ticiil.us lie in tile opinion of the Tiistni t Suiveyoi.*' and 
"O on, TTiat )" .L \ ei y ditterent rlnne tiom what it w.i-. I 
admit, as the el m-e was originally drawn, luit 1 let 1 quift 
Certain that no aiadiitect can uime lea-onable objei turn to 
that eJaiise in tlie .Act as it now -rands 

T'iie CnvtiixivN : That is wh.it \\f cot tor oin v-'ifKh 
.Afr. AV'oonwvTin ; I do not t)iopo-e to make .in e"timate 
of the V.illie of the i l.iu-e with I'egaid to the but I do 

".iv, and I think yon will all acoe.that the umfUtu-.itum in 
tli.it ( iau-e i" one ot gii-at import. met' Then we <_omi‘ 

to .mother "uh-r-eetnan dJ, whu h "avs : “Any pemon di-- 
"ati-ried with any i eipiirenieiir oi the Di-tiur Suivevoi 
under this s» (,-tion iiLiy, withni tnuite* n dav^ (>i tlie d.iti' 
ot the -eivice ot .i notice tioni tlie Hi-riiet SLnv,e>(U 
ot such r< quii emeiit, appeal to .i Betty Nes-iomil Couit, 
who m.iy make an Older .vlliiming -m li iLijmrement 
or otheiwi-e." I am veiy -miy tli.it thi-, ijiie-tion oi 
apj eal "hould go to a police coiut magistrate, still 
that is the Act. and I believe it wa" an aiiangeiuent mad»‘ 
between tin* p.iitie- AVe all know, those ot U" who 
h.ive attended police eouit-. that we have to wait horns it 
we aie t. iking dangfOoU" stiuetuie c.i-t- in a da tv coin r. 
w.iiting tor the m igi-tr.Ue to th al with our i a"e. Tlie ide.i 
ot leaving a question of .ippeal on a higlilv technical 
niartei like tin- to he decided bv a [Kdiee eomt magi-ti.Ut* 
i". t(» niv mind, vmv legiett.ibb*. because mv t-Npeii-mv-e ot 
pullet court niagi-tiate- i- tin-, and all tho-e geiitli-*nien 
who have attend'd htdoo* pohm* eonil m.igi-u .ite.-, wnll 
agiee with me it vtai rakt* .i ta-** id a tlangeiou- snuetnii* 
tliL niagj-tiate know- nothing wliatevri .i- towluthei the 
stim tine Is daimeiL’U- oi nut. but tin* -tatutoiy otiit ei\ the 
di-tiKt -iinevoi, 1 - giving ''vnlenie beioie bmi, .tml The 
di-tti(t -luvi w.u -ava It Is. and I ha\^ heaul thr in.igi-- 
ti.ite -ay. time aftei time. •* 1 am not gtung to t.ike the le- 
spon-ihhity of - ivmg tluit tin- ianbhiig is i:or d.inginui- 
wheii tin- gentleman -av- it i-.' 4 hen .SiilKt etion .H -av - 

that the Coum il m.iv “ niodity or w.iive anv ot -mdi 
leqiiueineiits or with any teuu oi condition which the 
Council mav attaidi to any moditieation oi waivei niav 
apjieal to the ttiimual f>t a[.peiil." Th.-it is a question id 
vvaivei, and I think that is a ( lui-e vvhieli will woik \ei\ 
"ati-factoify, I think the lanidon (’oiiitv ('oniie'’! i- quite 
entitled to waive oi iiiodilv (eitaiii ot the-e sub-ev tion=.. 
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dud it you aiv Jissati^fied with tliat waiver you can to 
the tribunal of apiieal. svhich. I may at once say, is 
now cuii''titute<.h uiU-U r Set tion I'-A of tlnee members of 
the pioent liihuiial and one member appointed by the 
Council of the Institution of Ci\il Eiigitmeis.^ I coimidei 
that .1 piopei tiiliiiiial to d<‘al with ''LU h technical niutteis, 
•ami I think ^^c <amht aciee \sith the Loudtm County 
Council in the wisdom ol a[5pointinc eiiLineem. b« c.uist' 
piattic.illv ,ill thc-e (iin-tion- dc\idvc upon eiieimeme 
riicn the only otliei ^ub-,ection I Will letei to U' a ica-on- 
able one in tin- Act is snlKCCtion Jo, which ^ass ont- month 
tor the notire of waiver or moditit atimi to be cominunieatod 
to the applicant, and iii debmlt the Council sliall lic deemed 
to ha^e giMUted the application. Except in holulay time, 
whudi IS referred to in rlie Act, that cives the Couneii one 
month With lecaul to it- waiter, and it they do not com- 
luiniicate theii refu-al ni a month ton may take it that the 
matter is approved With thu-e sections ni the A( t 1 
bihetc It IS thoiouchly woikablo. The Council m their 
\\i-<loni think the t.^ib well expended, .iml their Vice- 
I’re^ideiit srems to think that cteiion one claii-e alone the 
money has not been ah-«jlntcly wasted. Ilieie arc one oi 
tw'o oUicr ohseiw atioiis on this petition to the Hou-e of 
Lords. I do not know who woided it, hut I detect in it 
tile tine Roman liand of a mo-t useful memhei of the 
Institute, who is not now in the looin. and 1 think if I 
ju-t lead one (U’ two par.mratdis of it, V)U ^ylll detect 
the euive ot the list. It -ay- in paiartvaph ” Vonr 
p« titioner-' Institute, as the only chartri’ed body of aichi- 
tect- in the United Kinud-mi. .iccepts and claims as part 
ot Its le-ponsihility and public duty the iunction of tender- 
mu ad\ice to the 6o'. einmeiit and the Cuuiieil on ;ill lems- 
latioii. by-law-, and i(‘eu],itions peitainiiio to arclntectui'e 
and huildiiie oeiieially. 1 ha\e }et to leaiii that this 
Ro\jI Institute of Rntish Andiitects doe- claim a- pait 
of itmc -pon-ihdity tin- tmidenn^ of adcice to the Goycin- 
nieiit and other hoilie- 1 his i-- not a pnilantliiopic in-ti- 
nitton I take it that wlieii the Onveniinent dcsn'cs to 
erect a hnildinu. or some pnidic hod\ desin*- to eiect a 
hnildinm they coimult thmr profes-ional advisers, tlicir 
aichitect> amf euumeer-, and they may he perfectly ^atished 
with the men wdioin thev appoint. Tins In-tnute does 
-ometnne- intei'.ene a little too leadily when there i- 
somethin,u to lie <lone l)y -ome public body, and it wnuld 
do well to lie a little mole leseiwed in tendeiinu its advice 
to -uch bodic-, iluni luitlier on, the petition savs in 
pauiuraph h: -Notwillista iding the leiuesentations made 
to t)ie Conned by these tLehin''al ho<iie-, the Council have 
not to any inateual i xteiit nioddie*! the pioim-al- contained 
111 clause '2'2 of the Bill '' Tin y modi lied them to the 
extent now in the Act. Timy did not inodity tlmm in the 
Bill, hf'can-e thev were de-,n’ou- of meeting, as I have said 
over and ov*v agiiin. the saiiou- vecpii-ition- cuivinating 
fiom the In-titute. Ikm find now, m tai-t, v eiy properly, 
that the skeleton tiaminu "i a hnddinu include- the retem 
tion of exi-tiiig buck paity wmIK. That is \er\ e—ennal 
m eommenial imildiiig- in London, and I am vei\ glad to 
hud th-at pi<ui-.n)u in the A' t 

My next point i- with n mud to the aicliUect'- re-pum 
-ihilitv in conneetioH with dr\ lot in huildin;ss, and i pio- 
po-( . Ml. Vh ( -I’m -ideul, il soil w ill allow me. to defei tin-, 
l.(<au-e I li.i\e tikeii the tioiihie to make -erne diawniig- 
e xhihitunj" -ex el a 1 iiiethod- ot consti lU't nm, a had form of 
( on-frui lion and wliat I conc'ivc to he a good foini ot 
(onstiuctiou to puv. .n div ua. Ik aiing in mmd the 
-erion> !o--e- th..t h.ne o( cui'm di to an hitC' t- in the last 
few yeai-. and paiticuiailv m connection with the case of 
C. ik Shooihied v. -h \Vyles and A. Migotti. the 
matter m ot the gieate-t impoitam e It may be there 
are opHUs in the \vo< d its^dt which uia> be the cau-e of 
dry lot howevei much the lloor- are veiitilak^d. Mr, 
Max Chuke wrote <i lettei to the Ji/nUhr -ouw few weeks 
ago which Inm elicited \ei\ inipoUant expmienccs on the 


part of other architects; and if the Council think it worth 
while -ome other evening, I -hould like to show you the 
vauous diawdngs I have made specially for this siibiect, 
as illu-trating what I conceive to be bad and uood methods 
of eoimtruction to prevent dry rot. Rut may X say I think 
it 1 - nece-^ary that architects should w'arn their clients in 
ercctui;,! huLldiuus, at once and formally, that it they will 
m-ist on hrimetieally sealing the tloois with kaiuptulicou 
and so ( 01 , thev mn-t not he sUipiised if dry lot oceurs ’ 
AUhongli tlii-, In-titnte. 1 am -me. woiild not be iiielmed 
to protect au-hitec ts who maybe gmltv of incompetence 
or Ignorance in the coiistmutiou ut hiiihlmg-, I do teel 
that thi- (ine-tion ot dry rot is so -erious that the Institute 
ought to take it up and eonsidev what should he done to 
protect architects from being subjected to tin so actions at 
law. which cost so much money and hung into disrepute 
architects generally. 

Then, on the necessity of assessors m competitions ad- 
liciing strictly to the co-t limits laid down by the pro- 
inotei s 1 do nut propo-e to lelt-r to anv mdividu.il case. I 
know that this is a subject that may he reterred to the 
Cmnpet'tiojis Uommitrec ; but I do -ay that one ot the 
fundamental principles which should guide all .I'sses-oi.s 
appointed by the lu-titute is that the cost laid down by tlu* 
promoters, by the clients, a- I may call them, sliouhl he 
strictly adhered to by the assessors: and I would -uggest 
— I know It has been done in many eases— that wlien an 
assv-sor airiv'es at the conclu-ic’m th.it a tew competitors 
are woithy ot hi- turtber consideration he -h juld call iii 
a pi'opei'lv (|na!itic-d ([nantity survcyoi — adding the co-t to 
hi- original tee. ot eouvsc — to cube up all the hnildmes. 
ceitamly all the thicc de-igii- tliat aie proposfd to lit- 
-Llectcd lor pri/e-, ami let the (juantitv -mveyor advi-e 
him as to the pioper piice to be put down pci foot cube 
of building; and if the co-t a-coitaiOLd by that qiiantitv 
^uiveyni’ exceeds d pel cent , ^ay, el the -um laid dravu 
hv the client-, the dc-ign, lujwcvei good, slmnld Ice im- 
mediately lejectc-d. 

Then < 1 - to the adverti-ement-ol stui ' and i»t]iei lit m-. 
as regard- the employment ot i -t.ihlislmieiit aicluteet-, it 
may appear umligniHcd on the p.nt ot the lustunte tn 
interlere in the-e mattem Rut when yon know, as I know, 
that Store- .md c>ther turn- aie tryimj to induce cliemts 
to build at a co-t ot maiiv thon-ands ot po inds, and say, 
it you emplov u- you will not lu-iveto pay an arc Intect’- 
and surveyor's tee, we know m tin- loom, hut the pnhliv 
doe-, not know, that not only do tln.y not save tln^ o per 
cent, of the arcdiitec t and the if*e- of the suiveyor. hut 
they pay Rh In, ‘20, or 2d pm c.ent, moie than they 
would if thev eniplovel i)ropet aichitects and -luvvycjrs. 

I leave; it to the Council ot the In-titute to coumder 
tlu‘ siihj* ct. it they will, and to see whether anv steps ^.m 
he tiketi to nifovuL the puhlm that the si itmuc nts made 
hv tlc'se various Srou- are not giiite (oneit I .idmit 
that il Is a most dithrulr suhjra. I do not know wliethei 
you consi<h 1 ’ that you can do d witli it at all ; hut I dokmnv 
that the work '(one by the-( Store- ami other tii nm is takiue 
awav tM.nu niaiiv <tiehitei r- theii Roinju.itc* woik. 

Tile only cglum -nhje. t i- to m-jinve what h.is been (hm.* 
b> tlie Connell m t oimeetuei witli the piojioscd now bridf^e 
over tlu‘ Tliamc-, ami it vou. Sn. will hiieriv lot me kmnv 
th.it I wdl make a h w '»}i-i rvation- upon it. 

Till CliAimvnN , The Loid Mavuv and the Budge House 
Estate. Cumimtt'e vvme a-ketl to ivcmve a deputation 
tor the pmpo-e ef ih.e views of the lu-:itutH being laid 
before tin in, .ind the leply i- a tav'.iuiable uiie — that thev 
Will uceive us. Tliat is pmctically the oiiiv coinmu- 
nic.itioii. 

Mr. WooDW ^ym : Tin n my -iinm si ion i- that, a- the Cur- 
povation are .iheur n> expand c * i Utmly t V'j million-, ami 
pioljably tvvo-.Mid-a halt millnm- or mmiey on tlu- new 
budge, i hope the deputation from tlii- In-'tinitt will -ug- 
ge-t that the bridge -hall he pur to puhUe ccmipeUtiou 
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among Engli&h architects and engineers. It h is fre(|uently 
been stated in this room, and I am sure you will all agree, 
that in the case of a budge theie is an opportunity for an 
amalgamation of the science of the engineer with the art 
of the aichitect. And this is a matter oi extreme public 
importance. Bearing in mind what ha* taken place with 
regard to other bridges over the Thames, I do hope that 
this Institute, in appearing before the Budge Hou-e Estates 
Committee, will not suggest any panic ulai section of the 
Institute taking part in any adeice, or any special con- 
ditions, with reference to this competition, but that it shall 
be thrown open entirely to Englnh architects and English 
engineers, who may combine, and that there shall not occur 
again what took place with regard to the designs for the 
County Hall of the London County Council — that there 
shall be no favour whatever shown to any member of the 
Council or any particular section of the Institute, but that 
this competition should be publicly advertised, among 
English architects, excluding foreign architects. 

That concludes the ob.'sei vations I ha\e ventured to 
make. They have been made with the desiie to show 
that some meiubeis of the Institute, at all events outside 
the Council, are alive, and I hope that the cnticisins I 
have ventured to offer will be accepted by the Council, 
and will be of some interest to the general body of 
members. 

The Chxirmax : As regards the London County Council 
General I’owers Bill, it would be quite unnecessary for me 
to put befoie the Meeting the view^s I hold either in con- 
nection with the Act now^ or at the time at which I had the 
honour of appearing before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee in opposing certain proposed enactment'. ; but 1 am 
perfectly sure that Mr. Woodward would be the first to 
agree that the moditicatioii'i which are patent to him in 
reading this Act of Parliament and comparing it with the 
original diaft are w'ell W'orth a great deal more than the 
money and the time which w*e expended upon it without 
any payment wdiatever As regards the matter of the 
architects’ responsibility in connection w'lth dry rot in 
buildings, I should like to tell iMr. Woodivard that we have 
a Committee meeting on Wednesday for dealing exclusively 
wuth this bu'^iness— we recognise that it is very important 
^and pel haps he would be good enough to lend us his 
drawing'-, so that the Committee may have the use of them 
in considering the subject. 

Mr. Woonwvitn assented and banded up the drawings. 

The Chairman : We sliould be very glad it at some future 
time Mr. Woodward will take an oiiportumty of bringing 
this matter before us again. As regards a^^sessors of com- 
petitions adhering strictly to the cost limits laid down, this 
is one of the many vexed question''^ in connection with 
competitions which are continu.illy cioppnig up. A', a 
matter of fact the Council is^^ue a paper to asso'-sors as soon 
as they are nominated for any competition to try and guide 
them along the straight and narrow path of duty to com- 
petitors. With regard to the advertisements of Stoies and 
other tirins, I must say that the Council have fiorn time to 
time, when any member of the In''^titute has taken work as 
the servant of these Store'-, taken drastic steps with regard 
to it ; but we cannot control, at piesent at any rate, men out- 
side our membership, and until we do get to that dav, 
which we are all hoping fur, when practically all aiclutects 
will he under our guidance, we mu>t device some other 
means to alleviate this very serious ev il. I do not think I 
can sav anythin ^ on the matter of the bridge. I liav e 
very great sympathy with the views Mr. Woodwaul has 
expressed. In a great pioject of this kind, involving a va^t 
expenditure of money, and which to a certain degree 
involves the beautification or the disfigurement of one of 
the ffnest rivers in the world, I do really think some effort 
should be m\de to treat it in a magnificent and grand 
manner. 


The Housing and Town Planning Bill, 

The Housing and Town Planning Bill has now 
passed both House.s of Parliament, and awaits the 
lioyal Assent. The following cutting from The 
Tunea will give some idea of the working of some 
of its provisions when the measure becomes law 

HOUSES TO Bi: FIT FOR HlBITATIOX. 

Section 75 of the Act of 1890 enacts that in any contract 
for the letting of houses for the working classes it is to be 
an implied condition that the house is at tlie beginning of 
the holding in uU respects reasonably fit tor human habita- 
tion ; but this section only applies where the rent does not 
exceed t'20 in London, m Liverpool, tlO in Manchester 
and Birmingham, and i.8 elsewhere Clause 14 ot tlieBill 
extends the apfilication of this provision to houses at a 
rent not exceeding i40 in Lomlon. t'26 m a borough or 
urban district of 50,000 or upwards, and LI 6 elsewheie. 
There are some 3,500,000 tenements of five rooms and less 
in England and Wales, and as these by no means comprise 
all the house- w^hich will come within tlie purview of the 
section as now extended, it will be seen that the implied 
condition as to the fitnC'.s of dwellings for human habita- 
tion will practically apply to all working-class dwellings 
throughout the country. Clause 15, however, is more 
important still, for under that clause the implied condition 
as to litnc'.s is to take effect so as to include an under- 
taking not merely that the hou.se was fit for human 
habitation at the beginning of the tenancy, but that it 
shall be ‘‘ kept fit ” throughout the tenancy. And this 
undertaking is made enforceable by enabling the authority, 
if necessary, to do the work of rendering the hou<e fit for 
habitation and to recover the cost from the landlord. 

CLOSING ANI> I>E-VIOLIXION ORDERS. 

Important as these provisions are, attention should be 
drawn to the amendments proposed by the Bill with respect 
to closing and demolition orders. Under the existing law" 
recourse must be had to a Court of suinmarv jmi^diction, 
the machinery is complicated, and there is an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, while under the Bill the local autboiity 
may them'^elv"es make the order, and an appeal lies to the 
Local Government Board. The Bill also contains some 
other valuable provision'^, such as the prohibition of back- 
to-back houses and cellar dwellings. 

PROVISION OF NEW HOUSES. 

Part III. of the Hou=:ing of the "Working Classes Act, 
which enables local authorities to provide new houses for 
the working classes, and which at present i-- only in force 
where it has been adopted by the local authority, is by the 
Bill put in force throughout the counti'}- in every uiban 
and rural district where it ha< not already been adopted. 
The powers thus conferred, however, might in some cases 
he dormant unless there w’ere a further power to compel 
their exercise when necessary Consequently the Bill 
contains elaborate provision as to default. For instance, 
if a rural distiiet council refused to provide necessary 
accommodation for the working classes of their district, 
the Local Government Board may, alter holding a local 
inquiiy, declare the council to be in default. Tiie Board 
would then issue an order directing the authority to do 
vvhat is required. This order is enforceable by mand mins 
in the Courts, or in the alternative the Board may with 
the consent of tlie county council impose on them the 
duty of making the neces-ary provision. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the central anthoiity may be 
set in motion not only by complaint of the county council 
or parish council or parish meeting, but by any four 
inhabitant householders of the di.-trict. The Bill aUo 
empowers the county council themselves to act in default 
of a rural district council, on the complaint of four inhabi- 
tant householders, by tian&ferring to themselves the powers 

T 
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ot the district council. But while making necessary pro- 
vision for enforcing the <Hity of providing adeiiuate housing 
accommodation, steps have been taken to induce local 
authorities to carry out the intentions of the Bill by 
simplifying the procedure for acquisition of land and 
giving facilities for cheaper money. For pample, land 
may be acquired compulsorily in rural districts in accord- 
ance with the simpler procedure introduced in the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907. The period for 
which money may be lent by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners has been extended from 50 to 80 yeais. The 
money is to be obtained at the ininunuin rate allowed for 
the time being out of the Local Loans Fund, and the 
longer duration of a loan is not to be taken as a reason for 
fixing a hrgher rate of interest. 

miscellaneous. 

Among other useful amendments made by the Bill may 
be noticed the lepeal of subsection {2) of section 58 of the 
Act of 1890. In that subsection cottage is defined to 
include a garden of not more than half an acie. pro\ided 
that the estimated annual value of such garden shall not 
exceed A8. By repealing this 'subsection and extending 
the detinition Jf cottage so as to include a gaiden of not 
more than an acie, the limitation on annual value is 
abolished, and the authority are enabled to provide larger 
gardens in connection with cottages for the working classes. 
Public attention has more than once been drawn to the 
fact that large sums of money left by philanthropic 
testators for housing purposes are sterilised by inaction on 
the part of trustees or of the Court of Chancery. L nder 
Clause 9 of the Bill with a view to the proper application 
of such moneys, and, if necessary, the expediting of legal 
proceeding's, the Local Government Board are empowered 
to certify any case of the kind to the Attorney-General, 
who can then intervene and take such steps as may be 
necessary in the circumstances. 

the rOSITION OF THE LOCAL (mVERNAIENT BOATU). 

Among all these important new functions and powers 
the position of the Local Government Board as the central 
authoritv has not been ovei looked, and the President has 
indicated that all that is necessary will be done to equip 
the Boaid with an adetpiate stah for the carrying out of its 
new duties. The Board already possesses extensive powers 
with respect to the piescnption of duties of medical oflicers 
of health and other sanitary officers, the form in which 
theii reports Ac. are to be made and recorded, and it has 
been intimated that these powers will be used to secure a 
standardisation and uniformity of administrative methods 
in connection with the suivey and inspection of insanitary 


areas. 

TOUN BLANNINlr. 

The provi'^ions of the Bill relating to town planning maik 
a new departure in legislation in this country. Hitherto 
new centres of population have been allowed to grow up, 
and existing uiban aieas have been allowed to expand, 
without control or previ^ou. The result has too often 
been that the haphazard development of land ^ tJie 
vicinity of urban centres has produced slums, prevented the 
orderly growth of towns, and involved enoimuus expendi- 
ture in clearing sites, widening streets, and providing 
neces--arv open spaces. The Bill aims at securing m the 
future sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenience by 
enablin'^ schemes to be made under which building land 
will be developed with due regard to tuture reauireraents. 
"With this eud in view the Local Government Board are 
empowered to authorise local authorities to prepare town 
planning scheme^ in connection with land likely to be used 
for building purposes, or to adopt any such schemes pro- 
iiosed bv owners of land. The schemes are to hav e effect, 
however only if approved by tlie Local Goveinment Board. 
The Bill piowdes for the payment of compensation to any 
person whose prop -rty is injuriously affected by the making 


of a tow n planning scheme, and, on the other hand, the local 
authority is empovveied to recover from any pterson whose 
land is increased in value by the making of the scheme a 
proportion of the amount of that increase. 

Town Planning Systems. 

Mr. W. Pi. Daviclge [A.], in bis Paper on ‘‘ Town 
Planning Systems ” read before the purveyors 
Institution on the 2‘2ud ult., summed up his con- 
clusions as follows : — 

1. Each town must have an individuality of 
its own. 

2. Natural assets, such as hills, woods, and 
water, must be preserved and exterMed. 

B. Main lines of route must take direction re- 
quired by traffic and contour of ground. 

4. Geometrical planning must not necessarily 
be adopted as satisfactory. 

5. Long straight streets, when adopted, should 
have a definite motive. 

0. Slight curves or irregularities in frontage 
lines might, in many cases, be adopted with 
advantage, 

7. Line of sight should, in most cases, be 
restricted within reasonable limits, ic. lines of 
long streets, except as mentioned above (No, 5), 
should be broken, and all views should as far as 
possible be framed in a suitable setting. 

8. The grouping or arrangement of the principal 
buildings and open spaces should in all cases be 
specially studied with a view to securing the best 
etlect for the whole. 

9. No planning scheme could be considered as 
complete without a sufficiency of open spaces, and 
due regard must be paid to proportion and to 
architectural design. 

Conferences on Town Planning. 

The National Housing Council are organising 
a series of meetings in order to educate the public- 
on the housing question, and an appeal for £5,000 
is to be made to meet the cost. The appeal will 
be issued to trade unions, co-operative* societies, 
and the general public. Conferences at which the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill will be explained 
are to be held in London, Leeds, Sheffield, New- 
castle-on- Tyne, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchc'^ter 
Liverpool, Hanley, Nottingham, Oxford, Lincoln] 
Norwich, Ipswich, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff] 
Plymouth, and Southampton. At these special 
attention Avill he given to town planning. At a 
conference at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
December 14 and 15 suggestions will he submitted 
as to the most practical lines of town plannint^’ 
procedure adapted to (1) great centres of popula" 
tion and (2) urban districts. Special attention is 
to be paid to the point of view of the l.-cal 
authority. A number of architects and others 
who have had experience of the subject in other 
countries have assisted to prepare a skeleton plan 
setting forth the best course for a local authority 
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to tak:? in administering the Act when it becomes 
law. The methods of town planning adopted in 
France and Germany will be illustrated and ex- 
plained at the c:>nference. 

The Blackfriars Bridge Subways. 

The new subways at the northern end of Black- 
friars Bridge, which were opened by the Lord Mayor 
last Monday, will be a great boon for pedestrians at 
this most difficult crossing. As will be seen from 
the plan, the subways radiate from a central point 
in four directions, with entrances at the north-west 
corner of the bridge, opposite the District Railway 
Station, near de Keyser’s Hotel, and at the corner 
of New Bridge Street and Queen Victoria Street. 



The long subway from Queen Victoria Street to the 
bridge will be especially convenient t^ tramway 
passengers. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of the Corporation, but the cost is to 
be defrayed by the County Council. The amount 
of the contract for the subways was £9,867, but a 
considerably larger sum has had to be spent in 
diverting to a lower level the numerous pipes, tubes, 
and sewers which cross and recross at this point. 
The total amount provided by the Council for all 
purposes has been <£80,000. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Perry and Co., with Mr. Basil 
Mott as engineer, and has been in progress for a 
year. The subways are 10 feet wide by 8 feet high, 
and have been constructed as close to the surface 
as possible, their roofs being only 2 feet below the 
road. 

The Wandle Improvement Scheme. 

The Local Government Board has declined to 
sanction the scheme proposed by the Wandsworth 
Council for the reclamation of the banks of the 
Wandle and the making of public walks along the 
riverside. 


The Treatment of Consumption. 

An exhibition organised by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Consumption has been 
held during the past fortnight in the Chelsea Town 
Hall. Lord Cheylesinore, who opened the exhibi- 
tion, said that since he was elected to the board of the 
Brompton Hospital twenty-five years ago the whole 
treatment of consumption had been revolutionised. 
At that period the temperature of the hos^^ital was 
maintained at 63 degrees, but now the hospital was 
the breeziest place one could enter. Referring to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among the Brigade 
of Guards many years ago, Lord Cheylesmore said 
that he served in that regiment for more than forty 
years, and remembered that they attributed the 
disease to the excessive night duty ; but he could 
not help thinking now that it was due to the state of 
the barracks. The barracks in London were very 
little altered from the day that he entered them 
forty-four years ago. The men did not get sufficient 
cubic space, and the War Office might do a great 
deal to improve the present conditions. As a 
member of the committee for the Veterans’ Relief 
Fund he visited the other day several of the work- 
houses, and in all his experience he had never seen 
barracks as good. 

Many district medical officers have expressed 
themselves in favour of a sanatjrium for Middle- 
sex, and a movement is on foot to provide one. 
At a meeting held last week, on the invitation of 
Lord and Lady Hillingdon, at Hillingdon Court, 
Uxbridge, a 20,000 crowns fund was suggested to 
provide the tirst instalment of 30 beds, with an 
administrative block, towards the scheme of 100 
beds, the management to be vested in governors 
nominated by each subscriber of 400 crowns. A 
resolution was agreed to approving the scheme 
and appointing Dr. Andrew Clark as local repre- 
sentative on the b:)ard of governors. 

Preservation of the Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The Croydon street-widening scheme, which 
involved the demolition of the Whitgift Hospital, 
was defeated by 29 \otes to 2o at "the statutory 
meeting of the Croydon County Council on the 
22nd ult. The article in the last number of the 
Journal (pp. 7o-77) had been brought to the 
notice of the Croydon authorities, and the votin<y 
doubtless was also considerably influenced by the 
announcement that the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments had intimated their intention 
of scheduling the building as ‘‘a monument most 
worthy of preservation.” The Royal Commission 
had been happily brought into the question through 
the action of a Fellow of the Institute, Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, who resides at Croydon, and at whose 
instance Mr. Thackeray Turner, Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, had 
written to the Royal Commission asking if the 
building was among those listed for preservation. 
The reply was that the Commission had not yet 
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begun their investigations in the ccunty of Surrey, 
but that they had good reason to believe that the 
Hospital would be on the list of selected monu- 
ments when the time came. Writing to Mr. 
Brodie himself, the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission said : It is much to be hoped that your 
efforts will be successful. In a growing town like 
Croydon the value to the inhabitants of such a 
beautiful link with the past must be inestimable.'’ 
The correspondence was published in the Croydon 
Guardian of the 20th ult., with a letter from Mr. 
Brodie putting the very pertinent question : What 
is the use of spending our money on promoting a 
Bill asking Parliament to allow the destruction of 
one of those historic monuments which a Royal 
Commission appointed by itself says is ‘most 
worthy of preservation ’ " 

Re-erection of Crosby Hall. 

The Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council report that drawings have been 
received showing the proposed re- erection by the 
University and City Association of London, Ltd., 
of Crosby Hall, on part of lots 1 to 4, Cheyne Walk, 
which are surplus lands from the Battersea Bridge 
improvement, and on adjoining land. It is intended 
to use all those portions of old Crosby Hall which 
have been preserved. These consist of (i.) a moulded 
and panelled ceiling, (ii.) mullions, jambs, and 
tracery of wundows, and (iii.) an oriel window^ and 
vaulted roof. A new^ roof will be constructed to 
support the old timbers, ceiling, and roof covering. 
The Committee recommend that, subject to com- 
pliance wdth the London Building Acts, Ac., the 
drawings be approved. 


THE A.A. CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Annual Conversazione of the Architectural 
Association took place at Tufton Street on Wed- 
nesday, 24th November. The President, Mr. Henry 
Tanner, received the guests on the gallery, where 
a large collection of drawings, w^ater-colours, and 
photographs w^ere exhibited. The entertainment 
consisted of part songs sympathetically rendered by 
the members of the A.A. Musical and Dramatic 
Society, wLile Pitman’s Blue Viennese Orchestra 
gave selections from “Tannhauser” and “The 
Dollar Princess,” Ac. 

The principal exhibits were drawings by the 
President of the Institute, Mr. Ernest George, the 
late Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I., kindly lent by 
Mrs. Fulleylove and Dr. Tebb, and the loan col- 
lection of the Corporation of the City of London, 
There were many w^ater colours by architects of 
exceptional quality, notably, Limburg on the Lahne, 
Germany ; Rothenburg, Strasburg, and views of 
Como, by Mr. Ernest George; Villa de’ Medici, 
Rome ; St. Etienne du Mont and the Pantheon, 
Paris ; the Louvre and Institute, Paris ; All Souls’, 


Oxford ; and view’s of Jerusalem, by John Fulley- 
love, of w’hich the first mentioned in sepia was 
the best of his exhibits. Nor must reference 
be omitted to the drawings by Axel H, Haig illus- 
trating three view’s of Wm. Burges’ scheme for the 
interior decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral (1874), 
and two drawings by that other pupil of Burges, 
Mr. R. Phene Spiers, one of some columns 
of the Parthenon, with w’arm tints, and a sketch 
of Rothenburg Rathaus Doorway, A view of 
Burlington Gardens with the Examination Hall, 
together with several others, W’as from the hand of 
W . Flockhart. “ St, Mark’s, Venice,” and other fine 
W’ater-colours w’ere lent by Leslie Wilkinson ; 
“ A Back Canal, Venice,” by C. Wontner Smith ; 
several Venetian ecenes, by Stanley Hamp ; “ On 
the Broads ” and “ Bruges,” by Henry Tanner, 
jun. ; view’s of Florence and Siena, by J. C. 
Pow’ell ; Canterbury, by J. B. Fulton; “ Lympne 
Castle,’ by P. S. Forbes; “ St. Mark’s Baptistery,” 
by Gerald Horsley ; “ Caudebec ” and others, by 
Cecil C. Brewer ; views of Haddon Hall and Hamp- 
ton Court, by Cyril A. Fraser ; “ S. Giovanni, 
Lucca,” and some London view’s, by Frank Lish- 
man, were among the most interesting. The 
original drawings of “ Penshurst Place, by the 
late George Devey ; a w’ater-colour of Rye ” and 
one of “ The Test, Hants,” by the late A. W. 
Weedrn, R.L, and Yoik Minster, by T. Hamilton 
CrawTord, R.S.V., are selected as striking a note 
of the older school and making an interesting 
comparison. 


in auaition w’ere sketches and water-colours bv 
W. H. Seth-Smith of Seville; Guy Dawber of 
Castle Rising and Ribur Hall ; iMervyn Macartney 
cf a terrace w’all ; Percy May of a pergola ; Syd- 
ney Newcombe s “ Evesham ’ and “ Great Baddow, 
Essex ” ; a cypress avenue and views of Siena 
Cathedral, by Charles Gascoyne ; and many others 
b} A. M . Bent ham, V alter Millard, J. D. Stanford 
Alf. Womersley, Ac. ’ 

On the gallery w’ere some bold pencil sketches 
of Haddon Hall and churches in Lancashire, Lin- 
coln, and Notts, by F. H. Swindell ; photos of the 
foreign tour to Rouen and Caudebec, with sketches 
by A. L. Snow, G. G. Wornum, and C. G. Bont- 
cher Mr. Wornum, who is the A.A. Travellin^^ 
Student, exhibits also his drawings of “ Richelieu ” 
in fine ink line ; these, how’ever, lack the bold- 
ness of his pencil ivork. The A.A. Excursion to 
Gloucester ivas represented by photos, from the 
camera of Mr A. M . Hennings, which is evidently 
qiute a new departure, for Mr. Hennings has pro- 
duced some delightful water-colours. 

Other photos of the excursion.s to Banbury and 
Canterbury districts, were on view, and sketches of 
the Camera and Sketching Club, showing good work 

til the measured drawings, 

illustrated by photos, in addition, liy A. W Robert' 

so^ of Rn;by Hall, prove a valuable record 
The exhibition was, on the whole, verysuccessful. 
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We would suggest for next year a representative 
ccllection of the woiks of the past school of 
architects’ w^ater-colours, such as the work of 
Cockerell, Axel Haig, Soane, Penrose, and R. 
Phene Spiers, with perhaps the more linished 
drawings of the late Mr. John Fulleylove, in order 
that the students of to-day may see the care wdth 
■which the works of that period were finished. 

A. E. Bullock [H.]. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 

The American Academy had its origin in the 
x\merican School of Architecture established in 
Rome shortly after the World’s Fair of 1893. A 
group of artists who had been working on the 
Chicago Fail’, hoping to raise the standard of 
national art, planned to give American students 
the opportunity to study the best classic examples 
under the most favourable conditions. The Palazzo 
Torlonia W’as secured fur the home of the school, 
and Mr. Austin W. Lord appointed its first director. 
The students were mostly holders of such scholar- 
ships as the McKim, the Rotch, and the Stewardson 
Memorial. Within a year after the founding of the 
School of Architecture those interested became con- 
vinced that its scope should be broadened to include 
the allied arts of sculpture, painting, and music. 
Accordingly, representative American sculptors, 
painters, architects, and others interested in the pro- 
ject decided in 1896 to found an American Academy 
in Rome on lines similar to the French Academy. 
In June of that year the American Academy was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
In 1901 the United States Government granted 
articles of incorporation and authorised the Am- 
bassador at Rome to accept the position of trustee 
exofficiioi the Academy. The ambassador was 
further directed to secure for the Academy all the 
privileges and exemptions that are given by the 
Italian Government to like institutions of other 
countries. The incorporators of the Academy in- 
cluded the leading architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors of the country, the presidents of the great 
universities and technical schools, the Secretary 
of State, and others interested in art and art edu- 
cation. The government of the corporation is 
vested in a board of eighteen trustees, three of 
whom must be architects, three sculptors, three 
painters, and nine laymen. The trustees select a 
director ■who acts as the executive ofiicer of the 
corporation in Europe and superintends the work 
of the students. A large proportion of the million 
dollars required for its peimanent endowment has 
already been subscribed. 

The rules and regulations for competitions and 
work required are practically the same as at the 
French Academy. Competitions are open to pro- 
perly qualified unmarried citizens of the United 
States. In the different arts the competitions 
vary a little, but in general they are all divided 


into preliminary and final examinations. In the 
case of the architects candidates are required to 
be (1) graduates of one of the architectuial 
schools mentioned below ; or (2) graduates of a 
college of high standing who hold certificates of 
at least two years’ study in one of the follow- 
ing architectural schools : — Harvard University, 
Columbia University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Pennsylvania, George 
Washington University at Washington, Cornell 
University, University of California, Washington 
University at St. Louis, University of Illin .is ; or 
(3) Americans ^vho have received the diploma of 
the Ecole des Beaux- Arts at Paris. Comped tots 
are required to do a fourteen-hour oi loijc problem, 
and from these sketches submitted the committee 
selects not more than four competitors for the 
final competition. The successful candidate is 
required to present himself in Rome on the first 
day of November following the competition. Each 
beneficiary receives his travelling expenses direct 
to Rome, and on the completion of his term of 
study receives his expenses to his home in the 
United States. One thousand dollars per annum 
is paid each pensioner, given as follows : — One 
hundred dollars is retained each year by the 
director as a reserve fund to the account of the 
beneficiary, which amount is paid to him on the 
completion of his term of study. Ten dollars 
per month is retained by the director to be paid 
to the beneficiary when he enters upon his annual 
term of travel in Italy or in other countries. 
Twenty dollars per month during the beneficiary’s 
residence at the Academy is retained by the direc- 
tor as payment for board. The remainder after 
these deductions have been made is paid in ad- 
vance to the beneficiary in equal monthly instal- 
ments. Studio and sleeping- rooms at the Academy 
are provided for the beneficiary without charge. 

During the first year of their term students of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting are obliged to 
remain in Rome and Central Italy, aud are not 
permitted to leave without special authorisation 
from the director. During the second year of their 
term they travel in Italy and Sicily ; and during 
the remainder of their term in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece, and in those countries where classic and 
Renaissance remains exist. 

The beneficiaries are required each year to exe- 
cute certain works which may be exhibited at 
Rome and thereafter sent to the Board of Trustees 
as records of accomplishment. Drawings, paint- 
ings, and sculpture may be retained by the^Board of 
Trustees at their discretion as the property of the 
Academy. The architects during the first year are 
required to study classic art. They must executeaset 
of drawings of some antique remains with plan, ele- 
vations, section, and details. Collateral reading, travel 
in Italy, study at Pompeii, and such other places as 
the director approves are required. The second year 
is occupied mainly with the \vork of the Renais- 
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sance. Travel in Siena, Florence, and Venice is 
required. In addition, beneficiaries must execute 
drawings in co-operation with the painters and 
sculptors for the purpose of studying the relations 
of pictorial and sculptural decoration to architec- 
ture. In the third year beneficiaries are required 
to execute drawings of one of the following subjects 
chosen with the approval of the director : (n) the 
restoration of an antique building or a group of 
buildings in Sicily or Greece ; (^>) a city square in 
Italy, or group of buildings, with historical and 
descriptive sketch ; or (c) a villa of the Renais- 
sance period. The beneficiaries are also required 
to travel not less than a total of eight months in 
the third year. Should the Board of Trustees 
extend the scholarship of any beneficiary through 
a fourth year, a special programme for that year 
will be duly arranged. 

Since 1896 various scholarships — as the Rein- 
hart, Lazarus, Rotch, Stewardson, Appleton, Mc- 
Kim, and Technology — have been affiliated with 
the Academy. The home of the Academy is the 
Villa Mirafiori, built about 1871 by King Victor 
Emmanuel II. for the Countess Mirafiori, who later 
became his wife. It is about a mile from the 
Porta Pia, on the ancient Via Nomentana and on 
the edge of the Campagna, and is convenient, well 
appointed, and makes an attractive home. On the 
ground fioor are the large hall, a grand staircase 
going up to the Second fioor, the director’s cffice, 
library, large reception-room, dining-room for the 
director’s family, the large dining-room for the men, 
rooms used for drafting purposes by the architects, 
and coat and service rooms. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Northern Architectural Association. 

The Inaugural Address of the Fifty -first Session of 
the Northern Architectural Association was delivered 
by Mr. George T. Brown [F.], President of the Associa- 
tion, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 10th November. 
Among local matters referred to was the question of 
the revision of the Society’s by-laws. The suggestion 
had been made by Mr. Errington the Hon. 

Secretary, of the desirability of all the Societies allied 
with the Institute having a common basis for their 
bv-laws. It should be possible, the President said, for 
representatives of the various Allied Societies to meet 
and agree on a common form of by-laws, which the 
Roy ar Institute could use as a model for other pro- 
vincial Associations seeking to become allied to the 
Institute. There were many vexed points upon which 
a declaration set out in the by-law^s would have con- 
siderable intiuence upon the actions of members in 
doubtful matters. Besides matters of more local 
interest, Mr. Brown touched upon the questions of 
Architects’ Registration, Representation of Allied 
Societies on the Institute Council, Architectural Copy- 
right, the Town Planning and Finance Bills. Speaking 
of Municipal Trading he said 

One of the duties of such an Association as this is 


that of looking after the interests of the members of 
our profession by kee 2 )ing an eye on anything which is 
likely to affect us prejudicially, and in doing what we 
can to pre\ent whatever we consider may be an inter- 
ference with the custom of our practice. In doing so 
we are on very strong ground when such interference 
may also be calculated to act in a prejudicial manner 
with regard to the best interests of the general public. 
In this respect I w’ould also like to refer to what I con- 
sider is a growing evil, not only in connection with the 
architectural profession, but one which also affects the 
building trade generally. I mean the tendency of 
municipalities to undertake work which we think we 
are justified in considering lies outside of their duties 
to the community, VTiile admitting the possibility of 
our grounds of complaint being characterised as selfish 
ones by public bodies, it should not be forgotten that 
one of the reasons for our existence as an Association 
is that of self-preservation, and that we are justified in 
protesting against methods which may result in unfair 
treatment to ourselves, especially when they act also 
to the disadvantage of the purse-pro^ iding community. 

It is obviously unfair to architects practising in any 
district that the designing of architectural w'ork of a 
municipal character should be carried out by officials 
wKo ha^e had no special training, wdio have been em- 
ployed for different purposes, and who, in some in- 
stances, would gladly be relieved of such work, for 
which they are not properly equipped, and which they 
feel would be better in the hands of architects properly 
qualified to deal with it. The placing of such work in 
the hands of men of our profession, while it would only 
be an act of justice to them, would also have a tendency 
to secure the best interests uf the ratepayers. An archi- 
tect practising privately in producing plans has his own 
reputation to consider. It is either advanced or retarded 
by what he produces, and he is therefore the more 
hkcB^ to throw his own personality into it, both as to 
the designing and supervision of the general selienie, 
as w^ell as the mimerous details which arise during the 
progress of the work ; and the success of the whole is 
likely to be proportionate to the nature and amount of 
this personal attention. It is highly probable that in 
the case of a public official as already referred to his 
ordinary duties are of such a varied and responsible 
nature that they must of necessity absorb the greater 
part of his time, thought, and energy ; so that when a 
municipal surveyor is required to carry out public 
work he not only is unable to give it the }>ersonal at- 
tention which it should have, but it also becomes neces- 
sary to have an architectural staff at considerable cost 
to the ratepayers, and the tendency seems to be to 
retain their services when the need for them has tem- 
porarily passed away, which does not tend towards 
economy ; whereas if the services of an independent 
architect were obtained the public liability to him is a 
fixed fee, and whether he retains a large or small staff, 
temporarily or permanently, is of no public concern! 
Even if there were an apparent saving of fees in the 
method I am objecting to, it would probablv be more 
than counterbalanced l>y the economy in building ob- 
tained by expert planning and design. The fear is, 
however, that often the cost of professional services in 
public offices for architectural work is rarely appor- 
tioned with sufficient accuracy, so that it becomes a 
difficult mattei foi public bodies to say with accuracy 
that there has been any saving by the method they 
have employed. 
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Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Papers on the following subjects are to be read 
during the Session: — ^laterials and Treatment in 
Wall Decoration, by F. Worley Fletcher, Director of 
the Edinburgh College of Art, on 8th December ; 
Mediaeval Stone Carvings, by Andrew Muir, 15th De- 
cember ; The Practice of Architecture in Western 
Canada, by D. S. MTlroy, 12th January 1910; Archi- 
tectural Form uninfluenced by Material : a popular 
notion to the contrary reviewed, by Alex. Me Gibbon 
\A.\ 19th January; The Failure of the New Town 
Plan, by F. C. Mears, 2nd February; Architecture 
and the Poets, by Charles Ower, F.S.A. Scot., 
9th February ; Some Buildings and Defences of 
Ancient Sparta, by H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., also on 
9th February ; Gothic Architecture, by D. Y. Cameron, 
16th February; Heraldiy as applied to Architecture, 
by J. Horne Stevenson, Advocate, 2nd Alarch ; Decora- 
tion, by Professor W. E. F. Britten, 9th March ; 
Plaster Decoration, principally Handwork, by Thomas 
Beattie, Sculptor, 2drd March ; The Spirit of MediLCval 
Art, by J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. Oxon., 
60th March. A Paper on “ Geometry in its Applica- 
tion to Ancient Greek Architecture,” by G. S. Aitken, 
read before the Association on the 17th November, 
will appear in a future issue of this Journal. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

At the general meeting of this Society held at the 
Booms, Park Street, Leeds, on 25th November, Mr. 
Percy Bobinson President, in the chair, Mr. 

Martin Shaw Briggs |G.; delivered a lecture on “An 
Unknown Italian City.” Mr. Briggs, who has been 
recently appointed an Extension Lecturer to Oxford 
University, introduced his “ Unknown City ” as Lecce, 
the Capital of the “Heel” of Italy. This district, 
although perfectly situated as regards railway service, 
has been completely neglected by tourists hitherto, 
and it was only by chance that the lecturer was invited 
by the Editor of "the Ar<^hitcctnml Bevicir to visit 
Lecce in the spring of 1907, and to write for hiin a 
series of illustrated articles on its reputedly interesting 
buildings. So much material, interesting both from 
architectural and historical points of view, had Mr. 
Briggs found, that he decided to write a more extensive 
monograph, to be profusely illustrated, on the city and 
district, and to appeal to the general public under the 
title of “ In the Heel of Italy.” From the chapter of 
this book dealing specially with Architecture, the 
lecturer drew the substance of his Paper. Carefully 
tracing the historical causes, he pointed out the 
influences at work in Italy, and particularly in 
Southern Italy, contributing to produce a remarkable 
Architectural Period in this remote city, at a time 
almost synchronising with the career of Sir Christopher 
Wren. "He discussed the suitability of the term 
“baroque,” as applied to the building of this period; 
compared its characteristics in Lecce and better-known 
cities, pointed out its strong points and its more obvious 
defeats, and urged the rare charm of a complete baroque 
citv. Early examples of the middle of the sixteenth 
century varied in Lecce from a comparatively pedantic 
style to an extravagance of grotesqueness, far from 
pleasing, but in the later period a more settled style 
became noticeable, and it is this epoch to which Lecce 
owes the majoritv of its buildings. The details of this 
phase of architecture were noticed and sonie account 
given from contemporary writers, illustrating life in 
Lecce during the early eighteenth century. 


In proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. W. H. Thorp [H,] 
remarked on the tendency of much of the work now 
being carried out in Borne to follow on the lines of the 
later baroque, while Mr. S. D. Kitson \F.] accredited 
the lecturer with having entered a strong plea for this 
much maligned style, a sentiment which was approved 
by the majority of those present. 


MINUTES. III. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 29th November 1909, at 8 p.m. — 
Present, Mr. James S. Gibson, Yice-Presidcnf/m the Chair; 
34 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), and 
20 Associates (including 2 members of the Council) ; the 
Minutes of the meeting held Monday 15th November, 
having been published in the Journal, were taken as read, 
and signed as correct. 

The following Fellow's attending for the tirst time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chaiinian : 
Herbert Lionel Thornely (Plymouth) and Walter Ash- 
bridge Chambers (Bombay). 

The following candidates were elected by show’ of hands 
under By-law* 9 : — 

As Fellow’s. 

CHAPMAN : HENRY ASCOUGH [A. 1895] (Leeds). 
GREEN : WILLIAM CURTIS [A. i906]. 

HUBBACK: ARTHUR BENISON [A. 1905] (Selangor, 
Federated Malay States). 

WEYMOUTH : RICHARD HENRY [A. 1889]. 

As Associates.* 

ADAMS : PERCY TIDSWELL [P. 1900, S. 1906] (Bourne- 
mouth). 

ANDERSON : HERBERT COOPER [P. 1898, S. 1905] 
(Lancs). 

ANTCLIFFE : WILLIAM CHARLES [S]?ecial Examina- 
tion']. 

BARTHOLOMEW : BENJAMIN VINCENT fP. 1905, S. 
1906J. 

BELL : WILLIAM [P. 1905, S. 1907] (Dundee). 

BINNING : ALAN [P. 1902, S. 1905]. 

BODDINGTON : HENRY, Jun., M.A.Oxon. [P. 1905, S. 

1906] . 

BOSS : ALBERT HENRY [P. 1904, S. 19071. 

BRAZIER : FREDERICK HENRY [P. 1904, S. 1906] 
(Hale, Cheshire). 

BRISTOW : CHRISTOPHER [P. 1904, S. 1905]. 
BROUGH; WILFRED JAMES [P. 1902, S. 1904], 
CAMINESKY: PETER [P 1903, S. 19051 (Manchester). 
CARNELLEY: HERBERT [P. 1901, S. 1904 
CARUS-WILSON : CHARLES DENNY [P. 1904, S. 1908]. 
CATHCART : WILLIAM D’ARCY rp. 1906, .S. 1908]. 
COCKRILL; GILBERT SCOTT [P. 1901, S. 1906] (Yar- 
mouth). 

CONSTANTINE: HARRY COURTENAY [P. 1906, S. 

1907] . 

COOK : VINCENT CORBET [P. 1898, 1901] (Wolver- 

hampton). 

CORFIELD: CLAUDE RUSSELL [P. 1902, S. 1905] 
(Birmingham). 

DAHL : JOHN LOVE SEATON fP. 1901, S. 19021. 
DICKINSON : WILLIAM FRANCIS [P. 1902, S. 1904]. 
DOD : EDWIN JAMES FP. 1901, S. 1903] (Liverpool). 
EDWARDS : ALBERT LIONEL [P. 1906, 6’. 1907\ 
EDWARDS : ALFRED HEWLETT [P. 1901, N. 19071. 
FERRIER : JAMES STRATON [P. 1903, S. 1907] (Edin- 
burgh) . 

FITZGERALD : GEORGE EDMONDS [P. 1905, S. 1906]. 


* Except where otherwise stated all the candidates passed 
the qualifying Examination m June last. 
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FLEMING : HERBERT SIDNEY ^P. 1904, S. 1006]. 
GEEN: CHARLES ALFRED [Special E.camination\ 
GRIEVE : JAMES [P. 1004, S. 1906, Qualified June 
190>^] (Liverpo'J). 

GUTTERIDCxE : REGINALD FOWLER [P. 1901, S. 
1904] (Southampton). 

HAGELL : FREDERIC WILLIAM [P. 1905. S. 19071. 
HARRAL: WILLIAM HAIGH [P. 1903, S. 1905, Colonial 
Kxamination 1908] (AJelaide). 

HARVEY : DAVID [P. 1903, S. 1908^ (Hull). 

HOTZ : ROLAND ^P. 1906, N. 1907] (Simla, N.W. India). 
JARVIS : JOHN WESTON [P. 1900 S. 19011. 
JENKINSON : JOHN MANSELL [P. 1899, S. 1905] 
(Sliemeld). 

LA GERCHE : ALFRED ROMEO [Colonial Examina^ 
tion 1908] (^Melbourne, Au=^tralia). 

KAULA : WILLIAM TP. 1905, N. 1907]. 
KENCHINGTON : HERBERT [Special Examination], 
LUDLOW: WILLIAM HENRY iP. 1889, N 1907] (North- 
ampton ) . 

LUSK: THOMAS YOUNGER [Special Examination] 
(Dunedin, New Zealand). 

McLEAN : ARCHIBALD JOHN [Z\ 1904, S. 1907] (Mont- 
real). 

MADELEY : CHARLES STANBURY [P. 1904, S. 1906] 
(Birmingham). 

MAIR : JOHN THOMAS [Special Examination'] (Wel- 
lington, N.Z.). 

MAXWELL; FRANCIS JOHN McCALLUM [P. 1905, 
N. 1906'' (Capetowm, Cape Colony). 

MEI.LOR : 'WILFRID LAW [P. 1902, S. 1904] (Man- 
cho'^^ter). 

METCALFE : CECIL BROADBENT [P. 1902, S. 190-5] 
(Bradford. Yorks). 

MITCHELL: GEORGE ARTHUR \ Special ExaminatiorO. 
MOLE : HERBERT WILLIAM [P. 1904, S. 1907] (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

MORGAN: ERNEST EDMOND [P. 1905, S. 1908], 
MORRIS : HENRY SETON \ Special Examination . 
FETCH: ERNEST SCOTT' [P. 1901, S. 190.5]'(Scar- 
borouf,di). 

PETT : HAROLD MILBURN ^P. 1902, S. 1905] (Brighton). 
FIERCE : ROBERT [Z\ 1904. S. 1906L 
POWERS: ERNEST MARSTON ]Cu?o?n'aZ Pjaminafion 
1908] (IMelhourne, Australia). 

PURCHON: WILLIAM SYDNEY [P. 1905, S. 19071 
(Sheffield ), 

RAINFORTH: SYDNEY HERBERT [P. 1898, S. 1901] 
(Lincoln). 

ROSE : CHARLES HOLLAND "P. 1904, S. 1906]. 
ROSS: HUGH ALEXANDER [P. 1904, S. 1907\ 
SAWYER : HAROLD SELWOOD ^P. 1900, S. 190;r. 
SECCOMBE : HENRY EDWARD rP, 1900, S. 1904L 
SEDDON ; JOSEPH [P. 1906, *S. 1907L 
SHAPLAND : HENRY PERCIYAL [P. 1906, S, 19071 
SIMPSON : CECIL HAMILTON [P. 1904, S. 1005], ' 
SMITH : FREDERICK R \DFORD T Special Kxaminatioii], 
STEWART : DOUGLAS WILLIA'M [P. 1902, N. 1907l' 
TASKER: WILLIAM WATT [P. 1903, S. 1907] (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

TURNBULL ; ALBERT [P. 1904, S. 1906^ (Durham). 
UNWIN : HENRY [P. 1900, S lOOl” (Wigan). 

VEY : GEORGE. Jun. [P 1907, S. 190s 

W.^ULER : HERBERT "Special E vaminntion'] (Simla). 

W^ ALLOW : HERBERT GORDON [P. 190l X. 1906] 
(Sheffield). 

WATT : JOHN DOUGLAS DICKSON IP. 1902. S 1906] 
(Falkirk, N.B.). 

WILLIAMS: GEOFFREY HYDE ^P. 1898. S. 19031. 
WILLS : JOHN BERTRAM "P, 1902, .s’. 19041 (Bristol). 
WINGROVE : GEORGE CHRISTOPHER [P. 1904, 5. 
1906" (Shanghai. China). 

YOUNG :' JOHN GIRTRIG ]P. 1903, S. 1905] (Edinburgh) 


As Hon. Associ.\te. 

POMEROY : FREDERICK WILLIAM, A,R.A. 

The Secretary announced that by a Resolution of the Coun- 
cil under By-law 20 the following gentlemen had ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute : From the class of Fellows, 
John Donkin, Charles Busteed Fowler, Edward Vigers ; 
from the class of Associates, Edmund Blayney Clarke, 
James William Frazer, John Edward Spain, Frank Wilson. 

A resolution, moved in accordance with notice by Mr, 
G. A. T. Middleton [A.], that reporters be admitted to the 
Meeting, failed for want of a seconder. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.] having explained the 
provisions of a Bill he had drafted for the R^'gistration of 
Architects, and Mr. H. L. Thornely ]F.] having spoken in 
support thereof, the Chairman promised that Mr. Middle- 
ton’s proposals should have the consideration of the Insti- 
tute Parliamentary Bill Committee. 

Mr. EdwardGreenop ]A.],in accordance with notice, called 
attention to the unsatisfactory position of the present Insti- 
tute Schedule of Charges, and its inadequate provisions for 
many of the circumstances arising in daily practice, where- 
upon, the matter having been discussed, on the motion of 
Mr. Greenop, seconded by Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berr}’^ [F.] it was 

Resolved, That in view of the inadequacy, ambiguities 
and deficiencies of the publication issued by the In- 
stitute entitled “ The I’rotessional Practice as to the 
Charges of Architects,’’ the Council be requested to 
appoint a Special Committee lo prepare a circular 
letter for issue to all Fellows and A^^sociates inviting 
statements of any difficulties they may have met 
with in its use and suggestions for amendments ; to 
take such other steps as the Committee may think 
fit, and to consider the whole question and report 
thereon at an early date. 

Mr. Win. Woodward [F.] having moved in accordance 
with notice that reporters be admitted to the Business 
Meetings of the Institute, the resolution seconded by 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.], was put to the Meeting and 
negatived by a large majority. 

Mr. Wm Woodward, further, in accordance with notice, 
discussed the following matters, viz.: (1) The London 
County Council^ General Powers Bill 1909, and the note 
thereon on page 643 of the Journal lor 24th July 1909 ; 
(2) Architects’ Responsibility in connection with dry-rot 
in buildings ; (3) The necessity of Assessors in Competi- 
tions adhering, stiictly, to the cost limits laid down by 
Promoters ; (4) The advertisements of Stores ” and other 
Firing as regards the employment of establishment archi- 
tects ; and finally aAvcd for information as to what had 
been done by the Council in connection with the proposed 
new Bridge over the Thames. 

\yith regard to (i) the Chairman pointed out that the 
action of the Institute in oppo.sing the Bill had been 
justified by the important modifications in the measure 
which had resulted from such opposition. 

As regards (2), the subject of dry-rot, Mr. Woodward 
having, owing to the lateness of tire hour, asked permission 
to bring the matter forward at a subsequent meeting to 
enable him to submit drawings he had prepared exhibiting 
methods of construction to prevent dry-rot. the Chairman 
assented, and a^sked the loan of the drawings nrean while 
for the u-e of a Committee already appointed bv the 
Council to consider the matter. 

The Chairman, further, referred to the steps the Council 
had taken w 1th regard to the a'^'^essing of competitions and 
the employment of establishment architects by “ Stores ” 
and other firms, and stated that the Bridge House Estates 
Committee bad consented to receive a deputation from the 
Institute on the subject of the new^ bridge. 

The proceedings closed, and the meeting separated at 

10 P.M. 
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AECHITECTUllAL EDUCATTOX IX AMEEICA. 

By A. D. F. Hamlix, Professor of Architecture in the School of Atines, 

CVViumbia Eniversity, 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 13th December 1909. 

W HEN Constantino tho Groat, in tho third docado of tho fourth century of our ora, 
decided upon tlu‘ creation of a iioav ea[)ital at the moutli of tlie Bo^pho]•us, ho 
estai)lished a school for tho training of the architects avIio were to design and erect 
its ])ublic luiildings. This, tho earliest organised school of architecture of which I have any 
kiunvledge, was a s[)ecial device created to meet a special emergency. Through its means 
the aicliitecture of Old Borne was transplanted to a new and provincial environment, and out 
of th(^ seed thus sown grew up in a couple of continies the splendours of Byzantine architecture. 
So fai‘ as wo know, the school estahlished hy Constantine to meet a special and pressing need 
passed away with the emergency which called it into being. AVhat its influence on Byzantine 
art would have ])een had it continued to exist is an interesting s])eculation, but a [)i()titless one. 

I have referred to this school, and to this speculative question which no one can answer, 
because there are certain analogies between the conditions under which architecture developed in 
Byzantium and in the American colonies, and because the <iuestion has been asked whether tho 
creation of any school of architecture tends to help or to hinder the rational and free development 
of the art, whether in Byzantium or in America. In the American colonies, as in Byzantium, 
people belonging to an old civilisation were seeking to leproduce the arts of the homeland 
in a remote and provincial environment. Here, however, the analogy comes to an end. 
Byzantium, though provincial to the Eoman mind, was already an ancient city, and the eastern 
empire of which it was the capital was itself full of the monuments of an elder art which had 
given lessons to Borne itself. The English, French, and S])anish colonists of America, on the 
other hand, were C'^tablishing themselves in new aiul virgin lands. (U‘stitute of cities, arts or 
culture except in those restricted regions in Peru and Central America where the Mayas and 
Incas had flourished and disappeared. When, under somewhat similar conditions, the wandering 
Dorians established themselves in Sicily and South Italy, they brought Avith them their own 
Doric architecture to a land not wholly unlike that Avhich they had left behind them, and there 
was nothing to prevent their continuing to use the forms Avhich they had already made their 
own. But for the Europeans in America, the difference betAveen the old home and the neAv Avas 
tremendous, particularly in XeAV England and Canada. The sundering Avaste of the ocean behind 
them, and the untamed AA’ildness of the mountains and forest^ before them, made impossible any 
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textual reproduction of tlie arcdiitecture of the lioinelaiid. Oiu^ most im])ortant circinustaiice 
impressed itself profoundly from the outset upon all their building operations. This ^vas the 
necessary substitution of wood for the stone and brick in which they had been accustomed to 
work, in a forest-covered land, where every acre of tillage had to he won from the pines and 
oaks, construction in timber imposiMl itself as the only practicalde and economical method of 
building. Idle habit of masonry construction disappeared for lack of opportunity for its exercise : 
and when, early in the idghteentli century, the first beginnings of true architectural art appeared, 
it was the architecture of Queen Anne, and later of the early Georges, interpreted in wood, not 
stone and ))rick, by carpenters and cabinet-makers, not masons. This Colonial American 
architecture, though British in its origin and relation shi})s, and although much of the interior 
woodwork was no dou])t made to order in England, the American builders developed into a 
geniiim^ style of their own, full of refinement and charm, and suited to the material chietiy 
em])loved. Trained professional architects, however, there were none : a few standard ])o()ks, 
like Chambers' Civil Architecture, and a well-established tradition gave coherence and unity to 
the style. The most accomplished designers of the tune were often amateurs, like l>r. Kearsley, 
the architect of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and gentlemen often, no doubt, studied the Eiv(‘ 
Oi'ders as part of their liberal education or as a fashionable accomplishment. 

The first forty years of the nineteenth century witnessed a considerable architectural activity, 
greatly influenced in the late 'twenties and even through the 'forties by the English- Gretdv 
Revival. Many public buildings of the first importance were erected in the neo-Greek style, 
and granite and marble became tlie recognised materials for such buildings. Thi^ development 
demanded a far more highly trained class of designeiN than had formerly ])een necessary, and 
from sources which I have been unable to discover, the supply appeared. Both >tructuraily 
and artistically the products of this period are often of very high merit, com])aring favourably in 
design with much of the contemporary work in Europe. But their authors had studied in no 
technical school of architecture, and few had had any other training than that of apprenticeshi]) 
to older practitioners and such learning as they could acquire from hooks. Eew among them 
had seen the monuments of the Old World, for transatlantic travel was still costly and slow. The 
results they attained are doubly creditable when these limitations are remembered. 

By 1840 the Gothic Revival began to extend its influence from England across the Atlantic, 
and more than one English architect, like Richard l^})john in New York and Snell in Boston, 
came over the >eas to give us the benefit of his home training in Gothic design. But there was 
no background of splendid monuments and picturesque ruins in America to stimulate intt‘r(‘st 
in this style, nor even an architectural periodical, if we except two or three abortive eflorts to 
maintain such a journal, none of which lasted longer than a few months, and most of wliich wen^ 
pathetic in their poverty of material and illustration. 

The Civil War period — from 1850 to 1870— was the period of darkest night for American 
architecture. Political conflict over the slavery (piestion, mad speculation, and the sudden 
westward rush conserjiient upon the California gold discoveries of 1840, the horrible nightmare 
of the four years of Civil War, whose scars forty-five years have not yet wholly obliteratial, and 
then ten years of most extraordinary indiisti-ial and political development — the>e whollv absorbed 
the energies of tlie American people. There was no sur])lus of time, strength, or attention to ])e 
devoted to the fine arts; and outside of Boston, which during this period was a trueliterarv centre, 
there was hardly to he found anywhere in the United States a real artistic or literary atmos})here. 
Artistic taste was at its lowed ebb. With a few exceptions, the architt*cts, so-called, of this 
})eriod wer(‘ destitute of that polite culture and of that artistic taste which had characterised the 
practitioners of the Greek and Gothic revivals. The taste of the people at large was utterlv 
untrained and ])hilistiiu\ The jU'evalent metbods and ideals of monumental construction 
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liad degenerated eiiually with the decline in artistic taste. Architt'cture was a lust art, and 
there were few who ap})reoiated or mourned the loss. It is hard to desciibe or to concei\'e 
the deplora])ie depth of the abyss into which the practice of building and the arts of design had 
^unk. 

But it was precisely during this period that the forces and influences were gathering which 
were to ])ring about the coining reformation. The proverb was again to be verified that the 
darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn. With returning })eace and increasing leisure, the 
amenities of the higher culture began to receive increasing attention. The tide of travel to 
Europe giew in volume yearly, and brought with each returning wa^ e new inlluences making 
for a more refined taste and a more liberal culture. The narrowing chauvini^m, if I may so call 
t, the j)rovincial conceit of the American of that period, thrown Ijack on himself by the ill- 
concealed hostility of Europe generally during the Civil War, began to break down, and the 
consciousness to dawn of the artistic poverty of American life and its environment. To this 
consciousness the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia gave a mighty impulse. It was 
to two or three millions of people a revelation of the beauties and possibilities of the arts, especially 
of the industrial and decorative arts. Architecture gradually felt the same reviving influence. 
i\[useuins and schools of art began to multiply with extraordinary rapidity throughout the land, 
and questions of artistic taste, and the discussion of statues, monuments, and l)uildings, began to 
occupy the public attention in the daily and periodical })ress. As this was the period of the 
beginning of my own architectural studies, I can testify from ])ersonal knoAvledge to the extra- 
ordinary force and universality of this artistic awakening. Out of this movement grew such 
great architectural schools as those of Columbia University and the Univer>ity of Pennsylvania. 

Already, however, out of the very blackest night of this philistine period, the first faint rays 
of the coming dawn had broken forth. The return of peace in 1865 had been followed by a 
sudden industrial awakening, esi)ecially in mining and the development of railway Imilding and 
manufactures in the west. This led to the establishment of numerous technical schools, following 
the lead of Colum])ia College which had even in the midst of the war established its School of 
Mines in 1863, The great Massachusetts Institute of Technology Avas opened at Boston shortly 
after that date — I think in 1866. At any rate, in that year Professm’ MTlliam E. Ware, then 
practising in Boston, Avas charged to study in Paris the system and methods of tht‘ department 
of architecture of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Avith a aTcav to obtaining data and suggestions for 
a similar department to be created by the Massachusetts Institute. Mr. Ware fulfilled this com- 
mission, and the iieAv department Avas opened in September of that yeai*, Avith ]\[r. Ware as its 
professor of architecture and director. Shortly afteiAvard M. Eugene Letang Avas invited from 
Paris to become the instructor in design. 

Ti\e years later a similar department Avas establi^^hed in the Cornell L niversity at Ithaca, 
in the State of New York, in pursuance' of the expressed Avish of the broad-minded founder of 
that LniAAU‘sity, Ezra Cornell, that it should be an institution “ Avhere anyone could study 
anything he Avanted to study.” This department Avas ]>laced under the direction of an accom- 
plished scholar, Charles Babcock. A year or tAvo later the State Industrial University of Illinois 
at Champaign, in that State, folloAved the example of Cornell, opening a depaitment of archi- 
tecture under the direction of Professor X. Clifford Eickei’. It is a striking eAudence of the youth 
of the American system of architectural school education that the three founders of these first 
three American schools are at this Avritiiig still living, so far at least as I am at present informed. 

Thus at the turn* Avhen the Philadelphia Exhilfition marked the close of the Civil W'ar epoch 
<md ushered in the American Eenaissance, there were in the I'nited States three Avell-established 
schools of architecture, and these Avere the only organised and ])ubhcly recognised means for 
obtaining a professional training in architecture. But they could only suffice for a pait of tin* 
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growing reiiuiiviueiits of tlie profes>iuii : the majority of (Irauglit^moii >till depended upon the 
lia[)hazard drill of office a])prentice^hip, and many offices had to lesort to foreign draughtsmen, 
chiefly Germans, owing to the lack of technical knowledge of the a\ erage office-bred American. 
The B.'itish system of office pupilage, with a fee to remuneiate the architect for his personal 
interest and attention to his pupils, nevei* obtained any foothold in the Thiited States. The 
youth starting on his architectural pilgrimage by the office road began his career as office ])oy, 
and later was given the coarser woik to do in tracing details. If he showed some cleverness of 
hand and eye. he was in time given the scale drawings to trace, and thus climbing the office 
ladder step ])y stej), without hel}) or instruction, as best he might, picking uf) what knowledge 
of the science of construction and of the art of design he could by an alert use of eyes, ears, and 
tongue, he might in a few years become a designer or a superintendent of construction, ta)it hicn 

maL and 1 fear more often fnal than hien. There were, however, one or two exc(‘[)tions to 
the usual order. As far back as ISaf) or ISbU, the late Richard ^1. Hunt of Aew York, freshly 
returned from Ikiris. where he had distinguished himself in the Ecole, and under Hector Refuel 
had worked on the dt\sigiis for the ucav Ijouvre, opened a priA'ate ateJier or studio in connection 
with his office, and recei\'ed as pupils a number of young men Avlio latei* ])ecamt* distinguislu'd 
architect > : among them William R. Adire and George B. Post. Tlu^se pupils he inspired by hi^ 
infectious and umtueiichable enthusiasm, and became to them a true master, patron, teacher 
and friend, so that this modest little (del ter may be called the first nursery of architectural 
training in Ameiica. the germinant seed out of which has grown the whole great tn*(^ of architi^c- 
tiiral schools and of the American system of architectural education. For Hunt trained Ware, 
and Ware organised the school of architecture of the “ M.LT.” (as the Massachustdts Institutt* 
of Technologv is familiarly called), and later that of C olumbia University : and these have more 
than any others given sha])e and direction t(j the whole system, as will })resently a])])ear. Thus 
it is chietly to these two men, Richard ^lorris Hunt and William Robert Ware, that we in the 
United States owe our organisation and the methods of our architectural schools. To sav this 
is no derogation from the praise due to other men whose offices have ])een fruitful nurseries 
of architectural ability ; offices like those of the late H. H. Richardson and R. S. Peabodv in 
Boston; of Ueo. B. Post, ilcKiru, Mead and White, and ('arrere and Hastings in New Y^ork : of 
Daniel Burnham in C'hicago, and many others in which men Avho later became highlv successful 
received inspiiation and practical disciplime But Hunt and Ware, whether or not thev ^^oro 
exce[)tional men. did tlulr work at an exceptional time. To pioneers 1 belongs the credit of 
blazing new paths through the forest : the later comers, however adventurous and ca])able, 
cannot share in their particular [irestige. 

The four schools I have mentioned — tho>'>H of the “ M.I.T.,*' of ('ornell Universitv, of tin* 
Illinois State University, and of Columbia College— did not long divide* the whole held. In 1SS:I or 
thereabout the University of Pennsylvania abided a college of architecture to its already numeious 
departments of instruction : Syracuse L niversity followed its example a few years later : the 
(leorge Washington University at Washington (formerly the Colum])ian) followed in its turn : 
and the State University of California at Berkeley in that State did th(‘ same in iShh oj* tln*i'e- 
about. About ISOO Harvai'd Unive sity establish(‘d. in connection with its Lawrence Scientific 
School, a school of architectun^, under the diiectioii of Piofessor H. Langfoid Warren, after 
consultation with Profes>or Ware of the Columbia School, himself a Haivard man. This school 
has since heiai richly emlowed and juovided with a s])lendid i)Uilding and tine e([ui])ment. and has 
<i large i-(‘gi'^tration. including many students from othei’ departments of the 1 diiviasitv In lSh4 
th(‘ ” Society of Be nix-Arts Architi'cts ” of New York, conijiosrd of fornaa- students of the Paris 
School (UigagiM in practice in America, liegan viay <juietly the dio elopment of a svstem of deshm- 
comjietitions which ha- extended till it covers the entire country, and has no di)ubt rendered a 
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valuable ^ei’vice iu stiiiiultitinj^ draught ill offices, whether they have had any school ti aiiihig 
or not, to exercise their imaginations, perfect their draiight^maiiship, and acquii’e, by competition 
with the clevere>t among their ranks, a facility in de^ign and drawing which perhaps no other 
disci[)line could give them. Xumerous other agencies have taken up one or another pha>e of 
architectural training, contributing thereby to the sup})ly of office draughtMiien possessed at lea>t 
of the rudiments of a professional e(]uipment. Some’ of the>(\ like tin* Drexid In>titute iu 
Philadelphia, the Cooper T nion i i Xew York, and the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, provide a fairly 
creditable and well-organised elementary curriculum — a good foundation for the >tudent who 
proposes following up his studies in a university or technical college. Others, like tin* Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, aim only at giving in evening classes, free or for a veiv low h‘e, 
instruction in office-drafting and plan-reading, for the special l)eneht of car})enters and build(‘m 
and their a})})rentices, or of youths who desire to l)egin office woik without passing through I he 
earlier stagt*s of office-boy dom and indelinitely-])i‘olonged tracing of full->ized detaiB. This 
is true not only of Xew York and Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, but of many cities of 
second and third-rate importance, especially in the eastern and middle west(*rn States, 
Though the training they otter is v{‘ry elementary and oft(*n interior in (juality even within the 
narrow limits to which it is coiitined. it no doubt seiA es a valuable })urpose in starting many a 
young man on a career of self-improvement, and oj)ening per>pecti\'es of laigta knowledge 
and wider usefulness to youths whose early life has been circumscribed and thcar education 
neglected. 

These, then, are the agenci('> through which the a>piring youtii may seek an entranci* ujam 
the architect’s career: tlrst of all the office and the uncertain chanct*^ of its unorganised a})})rent ice- 
ship : s(*condly, the evening classes of Young Elen’s C'hristiaii and Hebrew Associations and of 
various free evening High Schools maintained by certain inunicipalitie> : thirdly, the systematic 
courses of the Cooper Lnion, Hrexel and Pratt Institutes, and like institution^' : fourthly, tin* 
design competitions of the Society of Beaux-Arts AixTiitects. with the help of the privati* t(*aching 
ateliers established in various cities by members (jf that ^oci(*ty : and, tinally, tin* ai chitectural 
schools of the great universities and technical schools. 

I pro])ose now to discuss the organisation, methods and ecpiipmeiit, the curriculum and aims 
of the last-named groiq) of schools. Por it is in their wake that the other agencies have followed : 
it is owing to the higher standards of attainment and performance e'^tablished and maintained 
by these schools that the demand has arisen for more intelligence and knoAvledgi* in the knver 
as well as the higher ranks of tin* office forces, and that these otht'r agiaicies have arisen to siipplv 
that demand. 

The lirst school of architecture wa>. as has been already stated, oiganised in Boston in 
a.'' a de[)artment of a school of technology, and in })art modelled upon the archit(*etuTal section 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Al■t^ in FaiB. Hiese facts an* ^igniticant and chai‘acteri>tic. A scliool, 
with an organised cui-riculum, Wtis a necessity b(‘cauM* of the total absence of any regular and 
organi''e(l system of offici* apprt‘ntict*ship. That it should be connected with a >chool of tech- 
nology was but the logicad con>ta[utaice of two facts : Hist, that architecture ie(piires, in com- 
mon with engineering, a eonsideral)ie amount of mathematical and }>uiely >cientitic tiaining, 
such as these schools wtne already pi’oviding, and that, indeed, on its purely stnictural side it 
is really a branch of civil engim*ering : and >t'Condly, that there wert* no highly-developi*d schools 
of art prepared to sujiply any large })art of the training reipiired Iw the architect. Since, tlnai. 
tin* Massachusetts Institutt* of Technology wa> alieady piepared to offer thoiough coursi*^ in 
mathematics, mechanics, mechanical dm wing, >t length of materials, foundations, ma>onrv 
and structund design, it ^eeiiifal only n(*ces>ary to add a prote.-^^^or who should tea(di the hi^toi v ot 
architecture and tin* theory of di'sign, and oiu* or two in>tiuctor'> in design and architectural 
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to coinjilrtr thf* staff of in^tniclioii. '\'ln> was accordingly 

doll**, a!ni t la‘ AnnauMii m-IiooI of »trchitt'(*tuo‘ w <is lauiicliod on its caicta . 

(lilt in oLi 4 ain''in,L( tli»‘ toacliin^^^ of andntoctural dr.iwinjj and dr>ion, whiit system >liould be 
followed, <Hid whence >}iould capable in>t ruct()i s la* found Although Professor Ware had 
.>tfony^ h'anini^s, in hi^own piactu'e. towards the \’icton<in (lot hie, tluai in tlie full tide of its popu- 
huity, lie I’eali-ed tlnit he coidd not ma!o‘ of tin' in'W >chool a meieajjeucy for teachin^^ English 
dothii' de-iLui : .ind (lien* wa> no institution in luieland for tt'achiny^ architectural design upon 
whi(di he could model .iny couis(‘ of iustiuction in design >uited to the needs of a highly-organised 
tt'chnical school. ()f all th(‘ ('ontinental Euro[)ean Schools to wliich he might turn for sugges- 
tions tlu‘ gte.it Pcolt' at \\u'i< was the laily one that ju<uni>ed practical lesults. Tlu' largest and 
olde->t oi them .ill, with its long-est.ihlished and hiilhant tt'aditioris, and tlu' long roll of distin- 
guisheil .uchitects who had come forth from its ranl^s, it was the obvious model for study and 
imitation. Ihofes^oi Ware’s former ni.ister, Mr. Hunt, was one of its fiuits. and if it liad so 
tilled him with enthusiasm wliat could lu' mon* [uomising foi' tlie success of the new course in 
design th.in to pLu'e it undei* the I'harge of some capable young man fresh from its inspiring 
infliit'nce V Vs there was tluai no Ameiican })Upil of the Ecole available, ^1, Eugem* l.etaiig was 
called to tile new post, which he tilled acceptably for well nigh twenty years. Jt must be remem- 
boiod that at tint time— istw; — the splpndid work of Vdsconti and ladiiel on the Xt*w J.ouvre, of 
l>uc on tilt* Palais de .lustice.uid of Gaiiiita' on the new Opera, was in full p]'(>gH*ss, that the trans- 
formation of Paris under Napoleon III, was not yet com}>leted though f.ir advanc'd, and that 
nowhere else in I’hirope was time any architectural activity comj)ar.ible in s])haulour, biilliancv, 
and t'xteiit with that in I'aris. It is not surprising, then, that in s]utt‘ of the ohler traditiom 
which led tht' architi'ctui.il [iractice of the I nited States in the footsteps of the Mother Country, 
those who wt're seeking to raise a falh'U art from her low est.ite should at this time turn to Paris 
i.itlier th.in to l.ondon. 

The results justitu'd the experiment : tin* Iloston School .icguired a high reputation which 
It h.ts maintained ever since, in spite of the multijhication of huge and well-eipiipped schools 
throughout the country. After the de.ith rd’ M. Letang there followed a period during wliich the 
school lost somewhat of its pu*-emmence in the matter of design : but in ISUg or ISRB M. i)i‘s])ra- 
delle w.is called from Palis to the ch.iir of design which he has ever since tilh*d with conspicuous 
success, and from that daft' the M.I.T, School began to recovt*r the lo<t ground. It stands 
to-d,iy in tht* fiont lank. with but one or two rivals for the Ihst }dace, and no small part of its 
contimu'd success i> due to the admiiabh* .ind enthusiastic teaching of design by its accom- 
plisheil piofes-^or from Paris. 

The school .It Cornell ITiiveisitv and th.it of the Illimus Mate Cnneisity at Champaign. 
Ilk. paid less .itteiition to design and to tlu^ artistic side of tlie (*ourso. and moie to the practical 
and engineering sdos. they did good and sound work, but m the mituu* (d the casi*. remoti* 
as the\' were from the gieat centres of aichite(*tural activity, th»*v weie heavily handica}»ped in 
the com[u‘tition with the Poston School, .ind Liter with that <it Columbia Cnivi'isitv. Within 
molt' reci'iit yeais. howe\ei. the C'ornell School h.is remodelh'd its system .uid ]>}.iced the t(*aching 
of design in the h<uids of French ami Ameiican gr.iduates of the Paris School, with tin* ii'sult 
of m.iteiially .Khancinu m if[uit.ition .ind popui.irity. 

In iNSl Pioh--.>or \\ .ire was in\ itfil bv the 1 rustics of Columbia College in the citv of New 
Yolk -the institution whi(*h. fomide«l as Kim:'- (.'ollegi- umbr a charter fiom (ieoige II. ju 
IT’)1. h.is since d.’\elopod into tic ltumI Columbi.i I ni\e]>it\- - to undeid.ike the organis.ition 
and conduct of ,i depaitnient of ,n chiTe(*ture, upon the same urnei.d lines as th.it which h.id 
achie\ed such distinguished suece-^ Iimhi his L^mid.ince m Poston. Th.it tie- |.H»p<»-ed de]»ait- 
meiit should hr .itt. idled to tlm technological faculty of the collegr which had giown up around 
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t h(* School <)i M .ill rah \ i rfri ri‘<l t ( ►. w 4*^ <i toi r^oDc coiuhn^ion . 1 1 ir in\ it a t ion w .icci j it < <1 . 

<tn(l thr new M'liool w .IS ojM'iirtl ill issl w ifh font’ studmts, in a ,Lrlooni\ i ooniin an .nn'Kait lanlhiicj. 
Two \ r.ir'> l.ltrr tlir >(']lOol nio\ rh into nioif .nirijll.ltr <{U.lltrl'> in llrW lillil(linO'> rlrctrh iol tiir 
School of Minr'., and in istl? the nitirr in>titut i(Mi, .u^rown into a lii >t -(das> nni \ < i -it \ . w a- tian-' 
forn’d to it-i prr'.rnt linr sitr and hnildino^ on thr M(nnino>iflr llriuht^. Thr drp.d (nit nt ot 
,n*(*hitr<'t m dr\ rlojXMj into a dNtinc't xdiool (d‘ .ind)it<‘ctui'r. thoii,L.di innlri thr I'.icidt \ ot \pjilii d 
Scirncr ot thr iroroani^tal iini\ri>ity. w.i^ m Ihtt'i niad»‘ .m indrprndrnt -chool, with a \it \\ to 
its l.ttrr jiH'orpor.ition into .i piojiosi'd Taindty of l*’inr Aits, Thi'' l4it»‘-.t ^t.iLir ftl it^ dt \rloj)- 
nirnt wa< .n'conijilishrd in ItMMh d’ht*'^r siuaM'-^^ix r dt‘\'r]oj)nirnt .in- "iuMiilicant td thr uiadnal 
hut ''fr.nly ;^i’owth of thr ajija rciat ion of architr(‘tmf .i^ jiMni<iiil\ an .o t . .ilt hoiiLdi in \ oh nrj in 
it^ pr.H'ticr r\(‘rrdin.i^Iy tiH'linic.il .i|>|)li(*ations of tin' niathrnMti(%d and }th\ ^ical >cirncrx. 

hrt mr now rxjiosr. inorr or Ir--^ in di'tail. thr plan of thr Columhia coiner m ai <dntrct in r a^ 
rrprrsrntmo thr hitr^t drvtdopimait > of thr Aniriicaii -^y^tmi. 

Thr prr>rnt oryMiii^.ition of (hr coiir<r ]'rcorni'>(‘S thrrr cl.i^^rs ot ^tndrnt^ : (ii-t. tho-t* who 
,i^pin‘ to thr liirhr^t acliirvrinriit in thr j)rofr<>ion. and to that rnd ^r*T jni .1 hio.nl lonmiation 
of lihrr.il culturr throuydi iion-rii'cliitrctural -tudir> hrforr taking' up thru 'tiicti\ ]>i ofr-^-iona ! 
coui-r-: xaaaidly, tho>r w*ho, without thi> liroadta foundation, dr-ii'r to jan-nr .i -\ ^tmi.it ir 
corner of architect in .il ^tudy foi tlnrr or four yr,u> .ind to rrem r a drtinitr .ir.oh'inic ircoynition 
of thrir att.iinmrnt : and tinally. younr m<*n. .drr.nly inoir in Ir^s rxpriirncrd a- di.iiiydit^nirn 
in thr [)rofr-><ion. who dr-iia^ to [lui'^ur -jMan.d >tndjr‘> in aichitrctiiir wlnh' iinalih- to .itloid thr 
tiiu(‘ or rxjirii'^r of thr (‘omplrtr curriculuni. 

Studmt'^ of thr tir^t of thr^^i* {‘la''-r- (‘iitrr .i'- c,indidatr- toi tie* I ni\ri^it\ drLOri' .md 
dlploiu.l of iJ.lchrlor of Aichltrctuir, U])on coinplrtinr. (Stllrl at ( olnnihl.l I ni\rl'-lt\ O? r]-r- 
whrrr. not lr>> th.in twa> yiMi- of -rnoii- •-tudy in thr ordinaiy A.lh com-r. >tiidrnt- of th** 
^r(‘ond catrroiy. h.i\ino Innl no collroi.itr tr.iinini:, .iir .nlnnttrd upon ]M-''inLr rxannnat ion- 
(a)untiny^ trii (or after Ihlt) twadvr) '■ unit-." of wdiirh three niu-t lir in ni.it hrni.it ic- and onr in 
iirediainl dr.iwinu, thr other -ix lirini: -rlr(‘tr<l at will from th** following -ul*jrct- : ni.it hrni.i t ic-. 
French, (ha'm.ni, jihy-ic-, chrnii-try, hi-'tory. .ind I^hiydi-h. I’hr irpunrnirnt tlm- trchnic, dh 
rxprr-'^rd mr.tn- iHMrly tlir r(pnv<drnt of yuadu.ition fioin ,i tii-tn,itr non-cki— ic limdi -eland 
at ,ihout rirhtrru vr.n^ of aur. Tla* 1 na t hr 11 M t ICS rr(juiird foi .idnii--ion co\*rr aiithnadic. 
phnir rfoiiirtry, and al^nd>]M thi’oiiudi thrliinomi.d tlirfnrm, -rrir-..ind pi oyn r--}on,-. ddir Fnpli-h 
prt‘p.1 r.i t ion rerpiioMl (‘o\rr- not only Lri.unitair am] comj>o-]tion hut .icpua int ancr thiouLrh 
eel titled iradino with a -r]»-ctrd li-t of the m.l-tm pirfM - of litri.ituiaa d Ih-r tWo item- Ul\ r .in 
idea of the <copr of tla* rx.i inimi t loll-, whicli .Or (plitr -raicliiiiLN and air cmidm trd hv a rrnnal 
int rr-uni ver-ity hoaid in duia*. m a ho'rr minihri id c<ntit- thiouLdiout tlir ( nion. .md h\ tin 
( nivrr-ity it-rlt in >rptrmhri m \*'W A ork onlw 11 a* t hii d lo oup air admit t » d w ithout rx.inn- 
nation u[>on certitamt ion ot lM\]n;: hern fo] at Ir.i-t thirr \i*am rmplo\i d in aichit»‘ct>' otVic* - oi 
m imlrprmlrnt pi.icticr. AFrii of many yrai>' rxjirrirncr -ointdina - a\,iij tlirm-rhr- <d‘ tin- 
opportunity to m.ikr uj) for d'diciriici**- in tlaii railirr ti.iininy oi to jnoht ])\ th“ hitr-t in-tim*- 
tion in .irchitectui.d hi-toiy or -cirntitic ciin-truction. 

Student- of all thr-r C.l tri:oi ir-, W itllollt rXer pt loll, inU-t f 111 1 1 a i tiioi r ri \ r r \ irhllCr h\ W o| Iv 
-uhinittrd. or l»y a -j»rcial tr-t rx.imination. <d' a fair ma-trry of tla* . h na nt - (d t Ic h i \ r ( Inh i - . 
•-hadr- ,md -h.nlow- and .iichitratuial la'iidriinir in Indian ink. Ila>-r wla> tad in tin- tr-i. 
howrvri. if othrrwi-r jurp.irrfj ,nal adnU'-ihlr, .ire allowf'd to attend all r!a---iooni coin-* - and 
tre yuvrii ,i coujdr of month- in wliicli to m.ikr up the drticienc\ undri tin- tr.-t hrfoM- l.eniu 
.illowrd to join thrir cla-- in the dKniLrhtmr-room. ( idumhia I nivri-]t\ i-thron]\ -<dio(d winch 
require- tin- pi ejiininaiw fe-r m drauLdd-man-lnp ami tla* oidri-. and (hr jiropoition <d" tlio-r 
who pa— It -ati-f.M toi ilv i- -till -m.ill. tlameh \e.iii\ mcoa-ine. Ihit the n-nlt- in tlie -c)iool 
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of its enforceuieiit aiviiio'^t •j^ratifylnu^, for the tiino spout upontli("^(‘ purely proliiuinary snl)jeets 
is greatly reduced, and the >tudeut started ])y so much the earlier on the exercise of his creathu* 
imagination in design. 

Students of the second category I'eceive upon graduation a special diploma in the form of what 
is called the “ Professional IVi titicatia'' hut they ivceiveno acadeiuic degree, and are not admitttMl 
to candidature for the i\f.A. and Ph.T). degrees. Those of the third group are called nommatricu- 
hites, and ivceive no academic certiticate, though their passing of tests in the various courses they 
pursue is recorded in the ITiivei^ity I’egisttu’s. 

Tlu' curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture comprises the following 
groups of studies : (,'/) ^lathematics and Engineering, comprising Analytical Geometry. Plane 
Ti’igonometrv, the 1 )ifferential and Integral Calculus. Mechanics, Graphical Statics, and Architec- 
tural Engim‘taing — a specialised course in strength of materials and the calculations for masonry, 
columns, beams, and trusstal constructions, arches and vaults, with specific prohhans to he 
woi'ked out in full : (h) Architectural Hi^'tory. including a three years’ courst' in the history of 
ai‘chit{‘ctun‘ and tln^ history of ornament, with at least one year of readings in arcdi^ology and 
archit(Tdural histoi-y in Ertaich or (rennan: (c) OfHc(‘-work and s})ecitications. comprising 
parallel courses in tln^ materials and forms of huihling and in specilications, and a certain 
amount of certified work in architects' offices : (r/) Drawing and modelling, exercises occupying 
from six to ten liouis ])er w(*ek through the entire period of study, in architt‘ctm-al draughting, 
modelling in plasticine, and free-hand drawing, from elementary cast-diMwing to lift^-drawing 
fiom the nndt', and including a considerable amount of training in architectural water-colours : 
(c) (iraphics. comprising advanced shad(*s and shadows, pei-spective, d(‘scriptivt‘ geometry and 
stereotomy : and finally (/) Design, considered as the crowning feature of the coiu-se, the end 
and aim to which all other branches pursued are contributory. This couise com])rises lectures 
on the theoi y of planning, composition, colour, and decoiution, and a graded series of problems 
beginning eaily in the fir^t year of study and ext(‘nding to the end of the C(»urse. culminating 
in tlu' graduating thc’^is— the design of a building upon a programme selected by the student, 
upon which he prepares a faiilv complete set of scale working drawings and specifications, with 
'-ti ain-sheets, calculations, and structural detaiP of a given part of the edifice. 

i\Iany of the lecture-cour>es are accom})anied by exei-cises in design or in individual research 
in the libiarv. so that the student is constantly compelled 1o apply or to verify the theories set 
forth in the lecture-i-oom, and to express himself both in writing and in drawings, lest the instruc- 
tion should dt'generate into mere pedagogical allocutions, and study into a mere memorising of 
words. This is particularly important in the historical studies, for the ancient monuments which 
are within sight or ea^y reach for every European student of archittT-ture are mere names to the 
American until he has 'been compelled to study their plans and photographs and become ac([uainted 
with them otherwise than by inert' description and a half-minute's glimpst' of a >-lide pinjected on 
the h‘cture-room screen. Lantern illustration, undtu* tlie^e conditions. mix>t of course be madt‘ 
the most of. and the school collection of tbOOO slides is an invaluable adjunct to the IS.OOO photo- 
graphs and tilt* thousands of mountetl prints of plans, section^, and th'tails, in the school librarv. 

The methods followed in the teaching of design I will presently explain in some detail. But 
a word i> first in orih*]- as to the curriculum for the Profe>sional Certiticate. In its general lines 
it follows that for tht' diploma : but it substitutes for the course in mathematics and architec- 
tural engineering given to the di[)loma students a somewhat simplilied course in the application 
of graphical methods and of the elementary mathematics to the design and calculations of struc- 
tures and their members, making large use of the tables and formuhe luiblished in the various 
engineering handbooks. In this course also the amount of historical studies reiiuired is some- 
what reduc(*d. while the re([uireni(aits in drawing and design ai'e correspondingly inci'eased. This 
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ciuTiculiiin therefore more exclur^ivdy profrS'^ional than thr othrr, ijut it is less extended, and 
both in the preparation required and in the studies prescriljied partakes far le^s of the cdiaracter 
of a liberal education. The graduate in this course, after the two or three years of otiice practice, 
which is recognised as an almost indispensa])l(‘ adjunct to and corollary of the University course, 
will tind himself well equipped for general practice, but the Univei'sity declines to recognise such 
a training as possessing sutheiently those elements uf liberal culture which the bachelor's degree 
and diploma conferred by a University ought to connote ; hence the su])stitution of the Profes- 
sional Certilicate as a new form of academic riA'ognition, giv ing full credit for the three or four 
years of serious study which have led to it. but without the implications associated with a degree. 

If it be asked why the Thiiversity should estalPsh such a course instead of re(]uiring an iden- 
tical preparation of all its students and granting ])ut one form of academic recognition, the answer 
is found in the attitude of Columbia University, as a servant of the public interest, seeking to meet 
every real educational need that manifests its(4f lawond and above those of the secondary educa- 
tion, so far as its e(|iiipment and resources p^ainit. And ^ince the number uf young men is large 
who cannot afford the time and exp^alse()f two years of colh\giate ^tudy (nc. in the Paccalaureate 
curriculum) in addition to their professional course, but who ar»‘ (‘arne^.t and gifted aspirants 
for an architectural training such as no office or minor school can giviv the University has created 
for them the s}>ecial provision I hav(‘ d(‘>cribed. It is the same gtaierous s})irit of service to tin' 
largest number that has prompti'd it to open its lecture-rooms and drafting-rooms to draftsmen 
and practising architects who desiiH' to ('iiti'r as non-matriculates in the manner already descrilied. 

I may here o])serve that Coliiinl)ia Univer‘>ity. which is the only institution reipiiring a test 
in the Five Ordia’s and in sciography and architt'ctural " rendering " for admis'^ion, is also aloiu' in 
requiring two years of colh'giate study for admission to its course for the diploma, and alone in 
offering a special curriculum leading to a professional cei tihcativ All tin* other inqiortant schools of 
architecture admit to the course for tin* degree upon tlu' passing of examinations (mostly under the 
General College Entrance Board) in subjects aggn*gating lifteen units," as against the ten now 
exacted (twelve after 1910) for admission to the Coluniiaa course for the certilicate. T’hey all 
also admit “ special " or non-matriculate studi'iits. The curiicula for the dt'gree in architecturi', 
in all the Universities and technical schools, resemble in general scope andoutliiu' that of Colum- 
bia Lniversity. though there is considerable variety in the time allotted to the several branches 
of instruction, in the emphasis laid upon one or another, in details of teaching and administra- 
tion, and in the insertion of extra -architectural studies in the professional curriculum : such, for 
example, as general history, political economy, and the natural sciences. These have Imen 
omitted from the Colum])ia curriculum, first, because a fair pro})orti(m of tlu 'in imiv be su})posed to 
have been covered in the two yt*arsof collegiate study })ursued befort* entering the school of archi- 
tecture : and, secondly, bi'cause it is believed that more is gained in the end by concentration 
upon architectural studies during the period of architectural study, than is lost iw the omission of 
these otherwise valuable subjects from the curriculum. Indeed, there are those who question 
whether, even if students could i)e induct'd to add one or two years to the period of })rofessional 
study, it would lx* wise to devote any consideraitle portion of the aihled time to I'xtra-professional 
studies instead of a still more thorough and t'xteuded disciplint' in construction and design. This 
is, of course, quite open to controversy, and the ITiiversity authoritits, recognising that all de- 
sirable subjects cannot possibly be crowded into a couise averaging four years in duration, have 
simply made what sei'im'd to th(*in the wisest selection under tlu* circumstances. 

After all, architecture is an art of design. All the science and mathematics and otiice prac- 
tice in the student's training are but a means to an eiul — and that i*nd i> tlu* designing and erection 
of beautiful buildings. Architecture as a profession is the ser\'ant of the art of architecture, a 
means to the realising of aesthetic ideals in building. Design is therefore the ultimate and con- 
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trolling study of the course of discipline offered hy the school ; hut it is that which offers the 
greatest difficulties and opens the widest door for controversy. After many years of experiment, 
the system followed in the Coluinhia school has shaped itself in the following manner. 

The newly-entered student, already possessed of some slight acquaintance with the Orders 
and of the elements of drafting, is for three or four months suhjected to a further drill in these 
subjects, in order to he able to express himself with some freedom in architectural form. The 
Orders are not treated as the sole language or the sole alphabet of the art, hut simply as one form 
of architectural expresdon. and are carefully and thoroughly studied at the outset because there 
can be no free expression until one has mastered some one medium of expression. The remainder 
of the first year is then devoted to exercises in composing simple architectural structures with 
these elements ; gateways, porches, vestibules, pavilions, and the like being the subjects assigned. 
The designs, carefully rendered with all shadows cast in Indian ink. are handed in at given times, 
and criticised and judged by some member of the school staff. 

Upon the completion of a sufficient numlier of these introductory exercises — usually at the 
opening of the second year— the student is admitted to the lowest grade in the regular school 
^Qj^p^titions in de.sign. iliere are three of the.^e grades the elemental^ , mteimediate. and ad- 
vanced. In each of these grades there are from five to seven or eight major problems given out 
duriii" the academic year, and as many minor or sketch problems, the former requiring each from 
three to seven weeks for their completion : the latter one day only. The programmes for these 
problems are prepared by a committee consisting of the six teachers and honorary professors of 
desi"n, who administer the three ateliers or drafting-rooms maintained Iiy the University. The 
programmes are given out on a day set in the calendar, and the designs must be handed in on 
another set dav. or they are not received at all. shortly after this they are hung in a suitable 
exhibition hall, and judged by a jury consisting partly of members of the committee and partly of 
practising architects invited ad hoc. The jury awards passes counting three “ points,” mentions 
counting four points, and special mentions to exceptionally meritorious designs, counting five 
points ; designs failing of a pass get no credit whatever. For the sketch problems only three or 
four piasses. counting one point each, are usually allowed in any one judgment. A student is 
promoted from the elementary to the intermediate grade on acquiring nine points ; thence to the 
advanced grade on acquiring fifteen points ; and is permitted to begin his graduating thesis 
upon acquiring fifteen points in Advanced Design if a candidate for the degree, eighteen if a 
candidate for the certificate. The work on the thesis usually occupies two or three months. 

In style and scale as to drawing and presentation, the designs of the two higher grades some- 
what resemble those ordinarily seen at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts Exhibitions of current work, and 
are of fullv equal average cpiality. But the tendency is away from imitation of Parisian models ; 
more attwition is paid to composition and proportion, less to mere draftsmanship ; and the 
problems, while selected to give full scope to artistic expression, are all more or less practical 
and American in character. 

Of the three drafting-rooms of the school, the largest is at the University itself; the other- 
two are down-town, close to the offices of the architects who administer them, and who visit them 
three or four times a week for personal desk-to-desk criticism. By this system, Imrrowed in part 
from the French, and thus far adopted by Columbia alone, the teaching of design is divided among 
six architects, all in active practice, instead of being conducted l)y one or two men giving their 
whole time to the work and Ireing there! ly withdrawn largely or wholly from active practice. An 
element of friendly emulation, both between instructors and lietween their students, is thus intro- 
duced into the work in design, which contrilmtes much to the enthusiasm and spirit of that work. 
Moreover, the work as a whole is conducted with the comlfined wisdom of six men of experience 
and standing in the profession, and thirs prevented from falling into the ruts which are apt to be 
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worn when but one mind for long years controls a department of study. The results so far — the 
system has been in operation five years — have been very gratifying. The improvement in the 
variety, imaginativeness, facility, and maturity of the designs produced and in the progress made 
by individual students has been veiy marked. The personal quality of the instructor has the 
fullest scope for inlluencing the pupil, and as far as seems practicable the advantages of the system 
of teaching by apprenticeship are combined with those of Universit}^ administration and class- 
room instruction. Design can, of course, no more be taught in a classroom or by lectures than can 
the writing of poetry or the acquisition of a pure and noble literary style. But the LTiiversity can 
teach certain laws and principles of design, as it can teach the laws of scientific harmony, though 
it can never create composers of music. It can acquaint the student with the great masterpieces 
of his art, and surround him with an atmosphere Avhich will at least assist him in the training of 
his taste. It can give him problems of design to solve which will stimulate his imagination and 
tax his im^ention, and proAude him AAuth masters Avhose criticisms and suggestions AAfill aid him in 
learning hoAV to attack and Iioaa^ to sohn a problem ; but the results must depend on the student 
himself. The Columbia system is directed toAvards providing first that foundation of knoAAdedge and 
science on AAdiich good architecture must alAA^ays rest ; and, secondly, that enAuronment of oppor- 
tunity and stimulation AAdiich shall make it possible for the student to realise the best and highest 
in him, and to deA^elop those poAA'ers and faculties Avhose exercise is essential to success in design. 

In the school of architecture of Harvard University there is but one general university 
atelier, but the giAung out of problems in design and the criticism of the Avork are successiA'ely 
assigned to ditferent architects in acthn practice. TBus Aai,riety of ideas and personality in the 
instruction are ensured, though the element of continuity is somewhat sacrificed, and there is 
no opportunity for the development of that emulation Avhich results from the maintenance of 
three distinct ateliers as at Columbia. At the other schools the design is under a single professor 
Avith one or more assistants. At most of the other schools, moreover, the couiseis fixed at four 
years ; Avhile at Columbia it is of indeterminate duration, the student graduating Avhen he has 
acquired the prescribed '' points,’' so that the ambitious and highly capable man is not held back 
to the pace of the average, nor the faithful but sIoav plodder made to feel disgrace at not com- 
pleting his programme of Avork Avithin a rigidly -fixed limit. 

It is impossible AAfithin the limits of this paper, already longer than I had anticipated Avould 
be necessary, to set forth in detail the methods employed, at Columbia and elseAA^here, in the 
teaching of the various subjects I have mentioned, or to describe the material equipment of these 
schools. I can only make one or tAvo very brief explanations Avith regard to the school AA'hich 
I have the honour to direct. I have referred to the course in specifications and materials and 
methods of construction. This course comprises two sub-c juises of lectures illustrated by lantern 
slides, by models and samples, and by a remarkable series of large diagrams of modern American 
construction constantly revised to date. It is accompanied by fortnightly exercises in struc- 
tural design occupying the entire day, and is .^supplemented by the requirement that not less 
than one month of each long summer vacation be spent in an architect's office. This seems a 
very small requirement, but it is surprising hoAv much the student picks up of practical know- 
ledge in the three summer vacations of his course, and hoAv valuable this proves in conjunction 
Avith the tAvo courses of lectures I have mentioned. Moreover, he cannot graduate until he has 
given proof of real proficiency in this field by the thoroughness and completeness of the draAvings 
and specifications of his graduating thesis. 

Usually, on graduation, the student does one of these tAvo things : he goes to Paris or Eome 
for a year or tAvo, or eA^en more, of study of design under foreign masters or of travel among the 
monuments, before entering the mill of office Avork ; or he goes directly into an architect’s office 
at a fair compensation to spend a feAv years under its discipline in acquiring that experience AA'hich 
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alone can assure him success in the independent praclice of his profession. The University 
expressly disclaims to produce trained architects in four years of study. Its graduates on 
leaving the academic halls stand in precisely the same relation to the profession as the young 
medical graduate or the graduate in hiov. Each of these has received his academic training, his 
equipment of knowledge of theories, of principie'>, and his first Ijeginnings of their application: 
each goes to the hospital, to the eminent t>ractitioner‘s office, to the grind of law-chambers under 
others, for year?? before he ventures on indtq>endent practice. So is it with our architectural 
graduates, who are, 1)e it said in passing, almost always personce fjratce, even cjratissimce, in the 
othces of their elders. 

With regard to the tide Paris-wards of our architectural graduates, my opinions are already 
on record in ])Oth American and English t)rofe>sional ptaiodicals. The brilliant reputation of 
the Paris school, tlie fifty years' tradition of it,-- advantages for American students ever since 
the days of Hunt and Pichardson, the inlluence of the Beaux-Arts Society and its com})etitions, 
and the glamour of the affixed title of Diplomr de rEroIe des Beaux-Arts. all tend to draw Paris- 
wards the young American graduate Avho desires to A'isit the Old Woild or to acquire further 
discipline in design. But the Columbia University School ^^eeks to discountenance the waste 
of time and duplication of work already done, ijiAoWed in accjuiring the Paris Ecole diplAne. 
We have sought to persuade our young men that tlu‘ hast that Paris can offer can he acquired 
by the graduate of an American school in a yea}- or eighteen months, and without entering the 
Ecole itself ; and that one year in Paris and one year of travel, half on classic soil and half in 
England and Germany — two years in all — are of more rieil t'ducative value than three years 
spent in ac(]uiring the Erench diplotne. Our own American schools are now offering post- 
graduate courses in design which are credited in part towards the higher degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D., and several of them (dfer travelling scholai-ships for graduates, with or without con- 
ditions as to Avhere the foreign study or travel >hall be. Thus the young graduate has before 
him abundant opportunities for prolonging his >tudies and for the practice of inventiv(‘ design 
without rc'^orting to the ateliers of the Paris >chooh But the tide is too strong to be stemmed 
at once, and too many of our graduates ^till imagine their future prestige assured if they can 
only decroclier le diphdne. as they sometimes phrase it. Yet the signs are groAving of the coimc- 
tion that the great Ecole des Beaux- Ai ts is not after all the only gateAvay of artistic and profes- 
sional salvation. and in time Ave may hope to see the Paris sojourn reduced to its jiroper scale 
in the student’s perspectiAu^ and giA’en its real and true function and dimensions. 

I cannot close Avithout a word as to the Avork of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of 
America. It numbers noAv >onia tAvo or three hundrtal meiidjers, scattered through the Union, 
and including some of the most di^tingui>hed of our youngm- and middle-aged architects. Its 
verv actiA'e committee on education i>sue> each year, according to a carefully prepared calendar, 
tAvo classes of problems, each comprising seven or eight major proldems and as many esquisse- 
esqiiisses or one-day sketches. The printed programmes for these are given out on a set day at 
a dozen or more centres in different cities, under a representative, in each jilace, of the Society, 
A\Uo gathers the sketches (the competitors retaining tracings of them) and sends them to the 
NeAv Y"ork office. Anybody may compett' ; the majority of those availing themselves of the 
privilege being young draftsmen in the ollices, Avho Avork upon the designs at night, in ateliers 
conducted i>y tlnmi-ieives under the direction of a patron or critic belonging to the Society. 
A select jury judges each set of design-. aAvarding medals and graded mentions, and the highest 
premiated designs are ])ubli^hed in one or more periodicals. 

A course of training in these competitions is not, of course, the eijiuA^alent of an architectural 
education, but it is of undoubtedly great value to those Avho puv'^ue it. The exact extent of the 
benefit to be gained from so doing depends on the student himself ; much also on the character 
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of the pro])hAiis and on tlie a.ttitudi^ of tlu^ Juiio'.. It is not tliat Ironcli i(lea'^ ])]eva.il 

in l)(>tli tliese points, and that the tendency lia^ i>een to enconrao’e tin* coni[»etitor to >tudy 
modern Frencli woik and Fcole di'awinys in prt'hnence to nioi’t* cla>-ie inodtF. and to fo^^ti*!* a 
C(‘rtain virtuosity of draftsnian''liip a.t the ex])en:^e of tlie more ca.r(‘tul study of ]>i'oportion aanl 
composition. Yet the jud^nnent> are moi’t* catholic tlian thoM* at the ikiiY school : oriyinality 
of conception wlieii >ound and well-caiih'd-oiit is tre(]Uently rtAvarded ; and oftentimes the 
j>tudent, realibin*^- in the end tlnit further progress re(lLlire'^ a hroa-der foundation of knowledge* 
and intellectual di^ci})line. iinally enters one of the great schools of architecture to obtain vhat 
the B(‘aux-Arts concours can nrvrw unaided, gi\'i* him. 

I IniA e thus sketched, in a M-ry summary and 1 fear inconi[)lete way. the history and 
methods of architectural training in Ani' lica. 1 am Avell aware that such a sketch as I have 
made raises nion* (juestious tluin could Ik* a.n>W(‘i’(*d in se^'('raI hours. In(h*ed. many of tin* 
(juestions it raises hao e not yet bec'ii aaisveit*d. eitlu'r in America or anywhere (‘Ise. A\ e are 
fullv aware of manv of the deheiencies of our own sy'^ti'iu ; wt* are at wnih on many pi’ohli'iU''^ 
still unsolved. How fai-. f«u- imt.i.ncK*, -hould the tiainiiig in design he disci[)lina.ry, how far 
practical? To whdt extent sliijuld originality be eueoiiraged, tUid to what extent subordinated 
to a rigid training m ])ro]K)i'tion and com]K)'-itiom Using the mori^ familiar and established 
forms of a-rchitecture a^ tin* al}»liaT(‘l ? Yliat is tin* means of traaning the taste ? A hat 
is the real valin* of lecture couist*- on the theory of ])lannmg. com[)ositioii. decoration, pro- 
])()rtion ? Should the ])urt*ly iiit(‘llectu.il and cultural discipliin* of the })r('seut scln'dule 
lie enlarged, to give l)ro<ider foundations, oi reduced, to allow of mort* practica] and intensive 
teaching ? How niucli eiigineiaing oiiglit a. yoiiiig practitioner to Inpce masteri'd l)efore h'aA’ing 
the school ? (hi all these and otln*r (piestiou'^ widely div(*i’gent opinions t*xist in tin* piofi'ssion 
itself as wa*!! as among I niAK-rsity educators, aaid tln'ie is constant pressure from opjai^ing 
forces. Our [>reseut methods in America, are tlu* resultants of tln'se forces : tliey a})pea'r to us 
the best compromises, on tlu* wdiole, that wa* can maka*. Foi'tunatt*ly wa* are not, either in the 
Universities or in tin* technical colleges, hound liy rigid traditions. Our systems lia\ e changed 
greatly in twenty years : our hope is that they may always remain suthciently flexible to respond 
to changing conditions ainl n(*w' n guiii'ments. ()nly thus can architi'etural training he made 
to build uj) a living art. 

Addexdtwi. — To my great r<'gret I Jiud that the j)api‘rs and examph*^ of students work 1 had 
left in XeW' YYrk to he forwarded to me in London hawe not aiiiwd. and I must depend upon 
my memory for sueh statistics a.s 1 sliall ^ a'litun* to gi\a‘ yon, und(‘r all ri'seiw atioiis a.s to their 
accuracy. Tlie-re an*, a,s lu'aily as 1 emi gather, liftt'eii schools of a-rchitecture in the L nited States 
which otter a full curriculum leading to a- d‘*gree and diploma of 1 ’acculaureate guide. Thesi*. 
with the a})proximcite registration ot such of th(*m as 1 luu e ].)ccu i)est acquainted with, are as 


follow^ : 

.Mass. Institute of Toclinoiogv 

120 no' ’ 

AVa^iiington University. St. Louis. 


(’ornell Cmversitv . 

so- 100 

Univei'sity of ( alifurnia . 

— 

lilinois State University 



Armour and Art Institute at 


Columbia University 

140 

C’hieago. affiliated with the 


University of Ueiuisx Ivania 

ir>o 

Chicago Uni^-olNlty 

— 

SM’acMise Cni\ersit\ 


CniviK'sity of Xorth Carolina. 

— 

Harvard Universitv 

too 120 

Alabama Tee-hnical Institute . 

— 

Ceorge Washington Uni\ersii\ 


Tul.iue Cni\ertoity, New (Jile-ms . 

— 

(Washington, D.C.i 

— 

Michigan Cniversity 

— 


Tn addition to tlies(‘, the LoojK'i Institute at New' York piovides a live years* course of evening 
study, leading to a diploma, lull this is hardly a real school of architecture. it,s emphasis lieing 
laid upon the practical and trades side rather than the artistic side ot architecture. Its graduates 
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make fairly gouil draftsmen and siijvrintendents, but I ha^'e raivly or never beard of their i eachiug 
the higher walks of tlie pr()fr>>iori. 

I >liould lik<' aho to add a word a^^ to the intluencf' of the schools upon the art of architecture 
ill the United State>. endea\'uuring in thi^ to detach myself as far as possible from the point of 
view merely of the directoi' of one of those schools. I think the verdict of history will be that 
this inlluence has b(H‘n salutary, making f(jr a broader culture and for higher standards in the 
profession, and that the notaldt^ })rogres^ of American architecture in the last thirty years has lu'en 
very largely due to th(‘ development of the schools in which our men have been trained. By far 
the greater proportion of the nota])ly successful practitioners of, say. fiftydive years and under in 
age now in the ranks aiv school men. and the proportion is increasing. The great defect, if any. 
in our system at })r('sent is its too givat dependence upon Paris ideas, ideals, and men : and the 
consequent lack of originaliiy, of initiati^'e. of freedom in matters of style. Yet this fault is 
gradually being amended, and, after all, it has seldom reached the point of slavish imitation of 
French work except in the hands of voung and inexpeiienced men : on the whole, American work 
is widely diffenait from Freneli woi k. But I ho2)e to see, in the next few years, a greater inde- 
pendence in the work (d our school graduates and in the work of the schools themselves : above 
all, I hope to see a greater regard for materials and their several capacities for ex^mession ; for the 
United States are es^^ecially rich in superb building mateiials Avhich lend themselves admirably 
to distinctive modes of dt^sign and >})ecial details. 1 also hope to witness in tln^ near future, along- 
side of the architectm’al training, a groat advance in the resources for training decorative sculptors 
and painters, and an incrOii-e in the oiJ^^^idunities for caiqjloying them. i\Iueh otherwise verv 
excellent monumental architecture in America suffers from inade(|uate enlnincennait and 
vit<ilising ])y moniinn-ntctlly decorative sculpture and decorative painting, and I hope the 
importance of this will b(^ more and more a})preciated and dwelt upon in all our schools of art, 
including those of architecture. 


DISCUSSION OF PEOFESSOE HAMLIN'S PAPEE. 
Mr. Elxesx Geolge, President, in the Chair. 


PnoFESSon HAMLIN, before reading his Paper, 
addressed the meeting as follows : Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, I should like to say a word per- 
sonally and familiarly to ex2)ress the delight it 
give^ me to appear before you, and the honour that 
I feel has been conferred i\]}on me by the invita- 
tion to read this Pa2)er. The Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects is well and widely known in 
the ITiited States, and held in the highest 
honour and e'^teem ; and what has been a very 
peculiar pleasure to me, and I trust will continue 
to be a great pleasure in its further development, 
is the fact that I am now becoming acquainted with 
many whose names have long been fatniiiar to 
me and to many of my colleagues in the 2)ro- 
fession in the United States, by reason of their 
admirable work and their many contributions to the 
history, to the theory, and to the general knowledge 
of architecture. These have largely been names 
to me in the 2)ast ; now they are becoming living 
entities, and many of them already personal friends. 
It is therefore not only a great honour that I 
feel in coming here, but it is an extreme personal 


ideasure, the intensity of which I am not able ade- 
quately to express. 

Mil. T. G. JACKSON, E.A., rising at the Presi- 
dent’s call after the reading of the Paper, said he had 
listened with very great pleasure to the extremely 
clear and comidete account Professor Hamlin had 
given of architectural training in his country. The 
system, he understood, contemplated three classes 
of students. The first, which he would call 
Class A, had to go through a course which led to 
a diploma in architecture; it embraced a two 
years course in general subjects unconnected with 
architecture, such as are required for a degree in 
Arts. The second— Class B— was a course leading 
to a certificate, but with no degree, confined to 
architecture only : and more sti-ess was laid on 
architecture in this than in the former class. The 
third - Class C— was gen('ral teaching for men 
already at work in architecture but wanting to 
improve themselves in their profession, who got no 
certificate at all. It seemed to him that Class A 
was based on a confusion of ideas. General 
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culture, a liberal education, was one thing, but 
architectural training was another. That a man 
should graduate in Arts in the usual way and 
afterwards proceed to the study of architecture was 
intelligible enough : it liappened often with good 
men who had been to Universities and after- 
wards entered an architect's office and studied 
architecture with very great advantage. But to 
treat study which qualitied for a degree in Arts 
as part of an architectural curriculum seemed to 
him a sort of intellectual muddle which mixed 
up two clitierent subjects entirely ; and he could 
not help thinking that it was inspired, if he might 
suggest such a thing, by a motive of which they 
had had instances in this country — trying to give 
a sort of adventitious respectability and dignity to 
the profession of architect by the possession of an 
architectural diploma, which in liis opinion was an 
entirely lictitious distinction. Coming to the 
second class, strictly architectural teaching was 
more thorough than in Class A. It was more 
exclusively professional than the other — it was less 
extended, both in the preparation required and the 
studies prescribed, and partook less of the character 
of a liberal education. More time was given in this 
class to actual architectural teaching than in the 
first. The last class of all was confined to the 
simple practice of architecture by men who already 
kneAv something of it. This, he should imagine, 
was an extremely useful class — perhaps the most 
useful of all three. He was the last person in the 
world to decry general culture. He would have a 
man as well cultivated and as well educated as he 
could possilily be ; for the sake of the individual 
man, the more he knows, the more he is cultivated, 
the greater is his intellectual pleasure and the greater 
his usefulness to mankind ; for the man, no doubt, 
general culture is a thing to be desired. Ibit general 
culture would never make a man an artist. Look- 
ing at history and the careers of great artists, 
painters, and sculptors, it would be found that in 
most cases they had risen from the ranks. It was 
much the same with great architects. In classical 
times many of the great architects were slaves — 
though slaves were sometimes educated as well as 
their masters. Ureat philosophers had been slaves. 
The masterpieces of media* val art, he imagined, 
were all built by men whom they should call 
illiterate. In saying this he did not mean in the 
least to decry the advantages of culture. All he 
meant to say was that the influence of culture 
upon arr in the individual artist was indirect, not 
direct. He did not think by attaching any scheme 
of general culture as of necessity to the training 
of an architect they were doing any good at all, 
and for that reason he could not help thinking 
that there would be quite as much hope, if not 
more — he rather gathered from something the 
lecturer had said that this was so — that from the 
two University classes which carried no Univer- 
sity decoration one might look perhaps for better 


architects than would be produced by the first 
class which carried with it a greater distinc- 
tion. Might he <ay, too, that he thought there 
was too much stress laid on mere technicalities 
and scarcely enough on design. That mathe- 
matics might be useful to an architect in cer- 
tain conditio n*? he could quite understand ; but, 
if he might speak for himself, he confessed with 
shame that hi> mathematics did not go much 
beyond the first four rules, and though sometimes 
he might venture into a higher rule, he did it with 
diffidence. Nevertheless, tho^e rules were enough 
to enable one to know the weight one hnd to carry, 
and the strength one had to provide for, and then 
there wx‘re a few humane people who were con- 
siderate enough to pro^ide tables for ignoramuses 
like himself, and tliese lie always found sufficient 
for the purpose. Hence, though he did not vant 
to decry mathematics, he thought it was not neces- 
sary to lay so much stress upon it as was done in 
this curriculum. There were so man\ things now 
that an architect had to learn that it was impos- 
sible for him to become expert in all ; and he 
thought any architect who was wise, when con- 
sidering the heating and ventilation of a building, 
for instance, would send for an engineer to aid 
him in ami ting the specification. The same wit U 
all electrical matters, and with any exceptionally 
difficult problems of drainage, he tliought that 
an architect who was wise would feel that the 
time had come Avhen these matters w ere too intri- 
cate and coniplicatt d, and so much beyond what 
was actually architecture, that if he did it entirely 
himself he would probably do it very badly, and 
it was much better to take advice from those 
who had made it a study : therefore the architect's 
sttidies in those directions need not go so absolutely 
into details and particulars as was contemplated 
in some of these curricula. There was one thing 
on which they all felt with Professor Hamlin, the 
difficult position of students of architecture who 
had no old buildings in their own country. It had 
often seemed to him that in that very fact, in the 
inexorable conditions of space and time and cir- 
cumstances, there was a suggestion that one had 
always hoped that American architects would take 
advantage of. He could not help thinking that, 
although they knew very well that all styles must 
be developed from preceding styles — old architec- 
ture — that no art ever came into being of itself 
fully equipped— still the examples of the Old 
World had been so long studied in America, and 
had pr(jdaced so many good architects of originality 
who had done interesting work - and they might 
expect from their successors work of the same kind 
— it had often occurred to him that the time had 
come f(ir Americans to shut the book of old 
Euroi^ean architecture and to follow their own 
career, developing the good work vbich had already 
been done by their own sons in their own country, 
and not to look everlastingly across the ocean for 
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4*vuiipl<‘S in tin* olT country. I‘t‘i thoy niiL-ht 
]u\iv soTiirthintx of tli.it from Proft t3<or llnmlin. 

lOmi 1 ^sonKK(ilNAIJ) !> [ A ).M i I K (J), A. IL A., 
said that, licLn'r ollVrimj' any rrmark^nii IT'otc^^or 
Hamlin'^ Pap-r, In- --honld liio' to ^mv h.iw '^dad 
thoy wan* tit ha\t‘ Mr. '(ack-^on .it tlu' niff ting 
that (o^-ning. Mr. J.iak^on had not .d\\M\s snai 
('}'(' to «‘\«‘ with tho liistituto (til matters id' gmicral 
polic'V. hut with rt‘g:ird to iintUas of (‘lur.ition ho 
liad .ihvay> hoon with thnii an cnt hu^ia-tii* ad\o- 
cato (tf It. and had gi\on a gfi'at dt^al of tinir and 
troulilo to it. It wa'i .a jironf nf tlu’ import. iiici' 
<»f this -iihjict th.it a mm of Mr. •hu'k^mi’^ 
di^tinoti.ni should (‘omo amonit th< m ,ind ad\e hi-. 
\iow's on tho < jiu -tion. Ht‘ (tlu* -^pi'aku') wa- not 
in a'ariM iiU'nt wiih all Mi', -lack^on s mows. Ifo 
did not think that hi-^t'a'ii.illy Ik' wm^ i[Uito cnrroot 
in what ho had toM ihom on thi> main r id' 
uu'iit'ral ouituro, hoc.iu^o onlv la-^t ( hiNtma- tin v 
had it on tho aulhoritv of tho Arohitirtui’.il 
As'- 0 (d.iti<ui play that hTinus wa> a tronu ndnii- 
follow! (‘omiioa lator down tho .lan-, th*' andii- 
to(<t'' of tlio la'nai^-.im o w(M-o ni' n of ro.ison ihlo 
culturo, and -omo ol tho m^)•^t ch.irai t* r;-tie amoma 
thorn woiT hiudily odiicatod mon. Profi-^oi- Ham- 
lin's oloijuont a'ldro>'' w.is a nu st adnmahlo ox^to-i- 
ti(>n of, h*‘ '-uppiKod, tho latest li‘j-ht on tlu‘ tMluc.uion 
of tho youn'_r arohitoet of Vmoriui. Ih* might havo 
had -ouu'thina" to -ay u[ion it, hut unfortunately 
ho h.ol h -t his notes, and must limit his romark- 
to three points that oeeurml to him. Tdu‘ tii-t 
wais on the genor.il ([Ue-tion wdneh Mr ^hiek-ou had 
toiieht d upon in a Ncr\ intiwo'^tiiig and a very ^ound 
wav, namely, tho di-tinetion h. tweon tochnic.ii 
in-truetuni and education. It wa- twid^ont that in 
America theyhidievod in arelntocture, that is to .-ay 
in toihnieal -uhjocts, as what Profe-sen* Hamlin 
ealU'd a matter of lih.oral eulturo. Wo had come 
laallv to this p iut in the mattir— thoio were two 
wa\s of li'okinLT at ( ilucation ; it was inttuiile I eitla r 
to train the mind, or to pile up in tlu miml a 
certain quantity of know d» dcu'. Olii-fa-hi(^nt d ^ d'l- 
catioi ah'-ts -aid that tho wdioh* ulip ct (d » dm ation 
from voutli upwaids, and hefore inniimj; upon 
-pecial -tudy. wa- t > train tho mind. W'o had tin n 
to consider w.i- thi^ arehitecturo, tin- technic d 
-tudv, as good A imlhod of tra’iiinL’ tho mind li- 
the oldoi* and moi't' acert'diled .-uhj( rt- Hon, 
U'_rani, the advoc-atos ot t he older mothod- of Mim,’- 
tion said unliesitaiinMy th.it it w.i- not. It wa- 
on this no'ound that rydid not wi-h that it -kould 
1)0 inti'odm oil into tho i iin imila ()t our 1 dmor-itu 
Tho next thii.'i would ho wc -fiould h.i\t it in o-n 
pui)li{.* -olaiol-— WU' -h'-uld ha \ o l.oy - droppiioj; ■ *;*" r 
odueation at fourtoon. Xi am mO' it -t oim i t'* 
him. and to mm h old» r and w i-or nu n th i n hin: - If. 
that aroint* etui't ,i modinm of 'dmeition wa- 
inhudor to tlw older metfiods of nantal tiaon i-'U 
\ml in the cmnl plteo tiu'O' warn a piactu 1 1 | oint 
with regard to tlu- audiitt et liim-eif. Tia-o ynniiL' 
moll ouglit to com* into an aichit* ct'- ollic* , and p* r- 


-on. illy lio -hould [liefer toha\e in hisotlice a young 
m.m who h.id gone thiough tho host education he 
could in goiu ral -uhjt cts, rather than havo a young 
man who had liad a\ery [)artial education and had 
tlioii oNorlaid it hy an im[)erfect technical educa- 
te n tti.it i- to -ay, one would [ireftu’ to impart such 
teclinie.il in-ti'iu tion as one could to a well-trained 
mind rath*‘r tli.m to an ill-trained mind. There 
wi'i'o two otlaa* point- li** should liko to call atton- 
ti 11 to. In the sy-tom of training us it was handled 
ill America, and .i- it li.nl heiui de-crihed to them 
in Pr» lr--(a’ Hamlin's addrt‘ss, they di*l not appear 
til lay -tix -s on draughtsmanship and he wvas very 
mueli surpiis(.'(l tli.it that wais so, knowdng how 
maeiiilu ( nt -ome of the American draughtsman- 
-ld[* w.ts. Ho -n[ipo-ed it wis there implicitly, 
hot ho did not tiiid .inv great stro'-- laid upon it in 
Plot' --Ml' Handiii -addro-<. Idle Amorican sy.stem 
in tho m. nil -ihou'jii lio wa- glad to learn fiom 
Pi'ou -s a' ilaiiilin that it had heon modified in a 
moi’o [ir.uUual dir' i tion — -tolluw't'd the i>ean\-Arts 
i aiTiculiim ; it folh.we'l tli" lino- laid down hy that 
prim o nt pr. )t( --■ a 1 Unmlol. w ho 1 .“iO y'oars ago had 
pi it' ( t' d and oriLrinat»_d a coiir.-o of in-truction in 
which ail r!i' -o -tudies wrre chailv detailed. He 
f'ti < a '1 it tboy li ok».d at lUondeP- -vliahiis they 
would liiid that it wa- on all fours with Professor 
Himiin - I wm dot in IdtiidiP- time draughts- 
man-!ii[' wa- lead*' to a large extoiu the basis of 
thoi)' tiaimiig. Ho wa- afrai'I that in England, 
owi’ig In a im-uii'h ' -t.nidiim'. they W'ere losing 
-icd.t ot il.t:. >oii.r yaar- ag.) a ereat etldrt had 


till- coiiiitiy, iiul - ' nnwh -tia^-s had hoeii laid on 
ti'hnuil mattii- nt c >n-truetion that they bad 
r.ithi r (Uirlo k* ■! tho impi irtancc* of draughtsinan- 
■-litp. Ik tctt hi]..-clf that in arebitecturai training 
tin- di auLdit-man-hi[' was of eery great importance, 
and Miar I hi y '-imlit to [lav more attciiiioii to it in 
" e"i;n:rv. Ilieie was .mother point as regards 
I dm, ni- 'll whii h ha idly a[»[)liod to America, because 
lo't‘--ot’ H.iulin had told thom distinctly that 
a[ipn m.t ‘ -h’p h.id iu\or r* ally taken mot in 
An.'i.' 1 . a ii 1 lilt r. f. 1 , t-i* -ho* did imt [linch them ; 
* htjiiimng to [tiiuli thoiu in England 
.i_a’m ho thoiiglit. owdng to a mi-- 


uiMi i-i.tii i.nc I it th* :r* llnrt-at educational ndorm. 
Vpl'O mu ' -h [' th.' ti, lining in an architect's 
^i'/d h* Jiin t'l -e. o-..t.d fashion altogether, 
liny ha'i Ic.p, i. wluu] th*y ware at work on this 
'elriMo i f I hu it. on, th.it they -hould put their 
lianmounj nun through their facings 
' h tlu v -houM learn at any 
‘ir'd_'m.a tho pn liminm'y techni'iucx and 

^'y' ’ '' Jnt ) an architect's oftice, 

" ‘y '■ ^Mt*r iju;ilili)d to learn than 

y ’ o iiy t f'ado from tlu -(dmol or the 

I h n gi't 1 1 < '1 t.i that that idea had 
y* y* ' '' ‘’Ut loyally, hut had lioen a good 

!'* ' J’-'ntal intention; amf an- 

pivn: I *'-lup. tar a- la could oh-erve, and so far 
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otlu^r UKU’i* cxjH'i i« no( (1 iiH-n cor.M 

to Im‘ LfoiiiL^ ()!ii of fashion in this (‘onntrv. 
Au'l lie th >ni:]it it a 'jfn at lui'^take that it should 
iro out of fa-hioji. He atli’clied Lrreat iiupnrtanct' to 
[ireliiuinan traiiinu_:al ^cliooN, hut he^\^ul(l ratla r 
sacrdice that than 'jiVe up apprcuiticM'^hip alto- 
i:etlu‘r. 'I'hcy mii^t n ( all hat ha)>]ton('(l (la'inade 
this thru-t at liic profr^sor^t ift<'r lUondid stai'tCMl 
his iiia'unilicrnt (‘our''e I’hey had first Louis Sei/i'. 
then l-uiipiro, tin n f n iieh (lothiix tlicn XKdlet-h - 
l)uc. aii'l tlieii lh<' c'la''^i(‘ of Napideon tlu' d’hii’d, 
'Fhey had -uot to aiamt tlx* liottoni when they 
reached that plia^e of (lothic on the om* hand and 
Clas-ic on the other, aiul he tnwtiMl it wi uld not 
he a pncetlent for what would h<i])p('n in our own 
countiw. H»‘ did not l>elie\e it W'ould. IIehrlie\ed 
w*e had much more in<lj\ idnality in thi> (‘ountrv, 
and ho heliovrd that apj)renti<a -hip in an architect’s 
otlice would dovrlop that iniliMduality. He di(l 
not ht lirve we -houM o\* r huild U[) the ina 'uniflcent 
tradition that the h'roindi liad e-tahli-hed, and. ^ery 
de^irahlo tlmuLth that wa^^, it waswmer t) have 
lei^ard to the traditions of our owui country and 
our ow n nu o. 

Mm JOHN W. SIMLSON /’, -aid it was his 
[(articular ]ui\ilfuo and \er\ Luaat [ter^onal ]ih‘a- 
sure to [>ropo-e a voto of thank- ti Profe-- ir 
Hamlin for his mor*. than excelhuit addre^-. It 
was <me of the mo-t intere-iinit, ni -t thorouchlv 
wa)rkod out, and mo-t charmiiiLdy [u e-entod Pa[)rr- 
he had e\tu' had tlx* itood fortune to Imteii to in 
that ii om. He should like to tlirmuth a ‘.rinat 
many [loints whx h the Pr()fe--or had iixntionetl, 
hut at tii.it latt* hour he was afraid evtai to o[)en 
u[>on it. 'Idi(‘ P.i[M !• wa> a- full (>f meat as an 
e'j^LT Pmt tliere wa- one [xiint he Would venture to 
try and an-wa r vi/ the ([in stem whether the 
crtation (d any si luiol of arciiitocturo tended to 
help or to hinder the rational and free diwil ijuixuit 
of the art. That <pie-tion mu-t he answarel, 
l» cau-e it thty 1* ft it in 'ioulu, and -till more if 
they all. w*'] it In he aimw^iad in tlx neLrati\e, it 
woull cur fouii uixhrrlxir f* 1 1 the wixde imluci-- 
ment wtixh in-piifd thmi' » fTort- for » ducation. 
A -thoo] (.f .souit' 'ort or anotlx.u* wa- a m m -- ity 
f-r the xrouth i.f a rclii'o ctuie. All their art 
wa- fouixi* <1 fUi traduKHi. and freiu tiiat tr.xhtion 
tlx > L.aild not L:fta\\ay. 'I ii» 'Lih nux e heiw^-n a 
narx'n without a -elxnd aii 1 a nation with u -< h* ol 
wa- that om laxl haint ir- tradnxm ea-ily hv 
dir*(t nxaii- tiiroix^di the tiathiiej ftf men of 
ena atr r < xpeiieix • . a].'! rht nth* r had liad to timl 
It out for it-elt and had lainf it- traditmn im- 
jH vfnuly. luu iraUK on rlx re mu-t ]»e. and t’a' 
•'iiip!*-! w iV of (.ariMin: nn traditmn wui- hy 
m* .an- of a -( hoo]. Tlx n tlx Id’nfe--or cav*' tlx 
dat*' he tho ii:h* it wa — and remark*-! Iiow 

.-iioi I a iu-tni y th- 1 - wa- < (! mPu a lion in Am*'nf a. 
d !:• ]‘rot» --01 - remai k f* imiai* d li i m of tlte eha rm- 
mi: d vntt* <Tuilh»-it. wla* w.i- Lro---.pX'-tionf i {][>• 

< 'ih* r <1 ly liv a r*' poi n r w h< n -lx- w a- h i \ iiej N* w 


\'ork. She made -om*' '-trutuie- up m n-iiam 
)>oiiit- of Nt w ^ ork life (d whu-li -lx* did not 
a[)pr()\<‘, ami tfie repoi t* i -.ixl, “ Pememl'*‘r, 
mad.im. we .ua* hut a \oinie' nation." lo w hn h ihal 
deliuditlul per-oii r* ph* *!. •* d’h* \outhtulm -- of tix' 
Aim-ricaii nation m mx- of it- okle-t l raditxm- ! '* 
When tlx' Profe-- u* sp ki- of i Miil im -ueh a r»‘c« nt 
date, he a^i\*'d him-*'lf wlmtwa- tlx- of our 

ow n e*lueation lx r* : Imw far ha* k *lid w*- -u*) for anv 
Ny-t<‘i!iati( att(‘inpt Ml n-u hinx ai'i hitis nue ? We 
in the In-titute at .in\ i.ite wi le onl\ in the mxllh* 
of our *'ft'ort- to xr* .itls iiiiproVe,!eorxam-<-,aixl(o* 
ordinate tlx- e*lue itinii of our audiit* < t - t hrouxhoiit. 
tlx- ('ountry. He ha*] -ai*! (ihxMtion he woul*! 
[)ref*‘r to -uh-titut*- the Word “ training," h*-eaime 
lie tlxxixiit With Mr. dack-oli that tlx \ 'h*>uld JX*l 
eonfii-*- ( diicati* 11 with tlx- t*ehnt(al traimnx of 
tlx- a r* hitts-t . Pul w<- had o-t up mi'l-r our ix w 

(’haittr a (k-ntral Hoard, and lx- Ixij**-*! nu that 

P»oarii w*‘ -lx)uM find tlx- Lrr<-at*'-I aii'l hr-i men in 
tlx - count rv w ho woulil take o \ *-! t lx- w Imle <] ix--lx m 
aix] dir*‘( t It aixl xuid*- it so far as tlx'\ c<*uM. 

Ihmi n^soii (’. H. K L 1 LLd . M. \ .{ ' mtah. ' . 

in S( coixiiiix tlx- \oTe of thanks. -,aid lx- wa- a 

w lxdt‘-hearT* *1 a‘lmir( r of ih<- xi* at Anx-riean 
-cho d-, ev*-!! t ) tlx- extent *d ]*,iyin ‘4 tlx-m tlx- 
tialtcry of imitation at Li\*‘r]x)ol, w Ix-re arehit* c- 
tural ( our>e- wa-r*- d* -i'^ux *1 very much on tlx* lim-- 
iliat Prof*---or H.niihn ha I *1* -<u ih*'d. Li\* rpool 
Lni\er-it_\ had it- P»..\reh. d* xia *-. aixl it- tliploiiia 
for profe--)* mal .^tudi-nts, hut in ilx- cour-i*- for 
both of tlx -e - aixl hen- it ditfen-l frmu tlx- Ameri- 
c‘Ui practie** - it inclixl*'*] a p*-riod of iX)t h -- than 
two year- of *ijlir*‘ woik. H*-w,'- partuuhnh xla*l 
to have this opportunity of thankinx Profe-sor 
Hamlin, ht-cau-e lx- luxl ie<-‘-iit]y had tlx- )>h'a-urt* 
(jf vi-ilinpr his -chool at tlx- ( 'olumhia 1 niv*r-]ty, 
aixl the otlx-r xiaat s(dio ,p oj Ameriea, and lx- 
ha*! c-'iiie hack nmre im))r*>-*<] than r with ih*- 
maxnitixl- of th*- work tlxx wir*- doinx. idle 
Aim-rie.ui jouri.al- aixl r* pro*iu( tion- of Anxncan 
work here te-titi*-<l to the ereai nii[)ro\*-ment that 
luxl tak*-]i plac in tlx la-T *1* ea*li . an im[)ro\<-nx nt 
it -* *-nx *1 to him chi* llv in two (lir* ciion- \i/. in 
tlx - XI * at moiiuiix ntal ( h.uact* r th.it p< iwa*!* *1 them 
archit* etuie. iiiul in th* n-lin* tuent *d d*-tail it po-- 
-*--*<1. Althouxh Aue-riia ha-1 alwa\ - had -ixnallv 
di-tinxui-lx <1 ar* hiiM t-. xn-at ]>* i -onalit i< - ladin.x 
the ])r<»f*---ioii, tho-e architect-, . fai’ a- h<* (ould 
x.itlx-r in hi- -hort nI-u. w» r*- enxax*-l in -ucli \a>t 
[>ra(.tx * w itli MU li lar-je (.fVx e -t.itl's at tlx ir ( om- 
n and, that it wa- on]* --ihh- for th* m to yuv*- that 
iixh\i'iuai att* nti ui that tlx y in imixlaixl wen- 
accM-:uix-i t» xn*- t*) tlie.r work, and th* con- 
-* *ju* nc*' w IS tint till- r* 'r*'tin* m* nt . thi- x* n* ral 
ft tdinx' ‘d 'Cli lai>hip w iiicli wa- -o a])p.ir* nr in tlx- 
mo h-rn huiMinx- of Anxrita, wa- *lue aixl imist 
h*-du* in a lai iix a-urt t** th* a--i-tani- : aixl he 
timu,xhi tliat thi- ti-nmim <>{ tlx* as^i-tants wa-, in 
its tuin, *lix to tlx- xrowth durinx tlx- l.i-t ten <»r 
lw*l\t \*ar-t)f th* -e lar^n -tho*d-of architt clurf* 
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with tlieir very complete and el.iborate eijuipment. 
Turning to the sclx ols tbemscdvos, the first dif- 
ference to le noticed was in the length and the 
thoroughness of the training provided. Four years 
appeared to be a ininiinuui length of course. As 
an example (d the eagerness of the students he might 
mention that at Cornell, on returning there at 
10 o’cl 'ckat night, he found the students at work 
in the draughting-rooms — some thirty or more of 
them— making a jovial scene of song, but with a 
great deal of work ])eing done ; and he was told that 
the same students returned to lecture at 7 o’clock 
the next morning. After that he was glad to he told 
that tlie Architectural College l)eat all the others 
at games. It was obvious then that there was a 
great deal of vigour in their pursuits. Further, 
although their studies continued four or five years, 
all this time tlioy were carrying out a series of 
designs of increasing magnitude. There was one 
on the wail which he managed to bring away from 
Fennsylvania University ; it was a design set by 
the Beaux- Arts Society, and was being worked at 
in the various schools he went to. He saw two or 
three hundred such designs for a Naval Pantheon. 
This one showed the way the imagination was 
trained and the style of draughtsmanship that was 
expected. It wais fourth year’s ^^ork, and one 
month was allowed fur it. He thought there were 
few of them in England who would like to turn 
out such a design as that sliown in one month’s 
work. That particular set was done by an English- 
man trained at the Pennsylvania School. Put it 
was not, he thought, the length of the term or the 
enthusiasm of the students that had caused this 
great revival — as Professor Hamlin called it — of 
American architecture. It was because they had 
apparently in all their schools a perfectly definite 
faith. So far as he could make out, they devoted 
themselves to teaching monumental architecture 
based on great classic traditions, and did not w^orry 
in their designs with any of the immature styles — 
Tudor, Eli/ahethan, Jacobean— but went straight 
to the fountain-head. Their reading and study 
followed the whole course of history, but their de- 
sign was of this definite type ; hence, they reached a 
facility and (quickness of design wTiich the majority 
of our students lacked, and they could tackle great 
problems with a power which it took many years in 
England, and big competitions for actual buildings, 
to give to the English architect. That was the great 
outstanding feature of American training — they put 
before their students the opportunity of doing 
monumental architecture. That, he thought, was a 
much finer ideal than gi^ing them the actual prob- 
lems they might have to carry out in the first six 
months of their architectural career. It was more 
important, he thought, to awaken the imagination 
of the student than to equip him ^\ith all the know- 
ledge necessary for the execution of a week-end 
cottage or a small farmhouse. It was due to this 
fine training in design that great monumental 


architecture was being built up in America, archi- 
tecture w^hicb, ho thought, they would som come to 
realise as the great American style which had been 
mentioned this evening. 

Mu. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM said 
he should like to say a few words on one or two 
points that he felt strongly upon during the reading 
of the Paper. The first was a reterence to tliat old 
colonial style of timber building, and the Professor’s 
reference afterwards to the hotie that the influence 
of material would be more felt presently. That 
was a beautiful instance of the influence of the 
material. If they looked at the old colonial work, 
they would see the classic style transformed by 
the intiuence of timber — the colonnades vith the 
influence of the classic style about them, but the 
proportions totally changed in consequence ( f the 
working in a different material. The second point 
he wished to mention was that he had felt for a 
long time that there was far t. o much in Ameii- 
can architecture of the Ecole des Peau\-ArU, and 
he was very glad to hear that Professor Hamlin 
thought there Avas going to be a r^.act;on against 
it. He had been in the lia’oit for many vears of 
going over to the Paris Salon every year, where 
he saw a number of very fine monumental designs, 
w^hich Avere all very go )d ; but it alA\ays seemed 
to him that ho saAv thi* same (‘very year they got 
a scho()l, but they got no indi\idiiality. With 
regard to Avhat Mr, Jackson said abfuit the advan- 
tage of going to specialists, he (Mr. Statham) 
AAais one of those Avith no mathematics, and he 
regretted the Avant of them every d.iv; but 
though the details of electi'ieity and drainage 
1‘ecame too com])licated for one man t ) knuA\ them 
all, and, as Mr, Jackson said, one liad to ,eo to a 
specialist, he thought one should knoAv enough 
about the principles of them all to knoAVAvhether tEe 
principle one had got Avas the right one or not. There 
Avas a case a little while ag^o of an architect aaEo 
kneAv nothing of a ceiTain special construction 
going to a specialist, and that man made a blunder 
and the building came down. That architect, he 
thought, ought to have knoAvn Avhether the principle 
given him by the specialist Avas right or Avrong. 
His strong feeling Avas that they should know all 
the principles, if they did not kiioAv the details. 

PuoFEssou E, M. SIMPSON said he should 
not like Professor Hamlin toleave the room believing 
that they all agreed Avith Avhat Mr. Jack-on and 
Mr, PlomficTd had said about general culture and 
general t'ducation. That Avas ‘ the one portion of 
the curriculum at C(ilumbia University Avhich to 
his mind wais of the greatest value : it was in that 
one particular essential that it differed from the 
other Universities in America ; and he th uight 
Columbia had shown its good sense and its Avi-dom 
in taking the lead and in insisting tliat all students 
who Avere going to take its degree should in the 
first place go through a two-year course of general 
education ; and, moreover, in requiring students to 
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the entrance exoniinatuni before commencing 
the certRicdte course. lie must confess that he 
^\as unable <iuue to follow i\lr. Blomlield when he 
said he would prefer to have a man in his oftice 
who was not partially trained. ISurely he did not 
mean that it was absolutely necessary to take one’s 
degree, to go through a full three years? A man 
who nad gone thr<uigh this two years’ preliminary 
course in one sen^e perhaps was partially trained, 
but he was certainly very much better trained than 
a man who had nut gone through that preliminary 
course at all. America was a ciumtry where, 
possibly more than in any other country of the 
world except (Jermany, education was thoroughly 
understrod, and in America they had worked out, 
and, in his opinion, worked out in a most admir- 
able manner, their scheme of eelncation ; and in 
hearing Profos'^or Hamliihs Paper he was ([Uite 
willing to confess that he followed and agreed with 
every single point lie hreught forward in the curri- 
culum as being absolutely necessary for an archi- 
tectural student. He hoped that before long they 
in Pnigland would see students taking not a two 
years’ but a four years’ technical training before 
they went into otiices. He did not in any way say 
that a training in offices was not a necessity, 
because of course it was ; but he considered the 
two years’ course of preliminary architectural 
training at present recommended altogether too 
short. He had very much pleasure in supporting 
the vote of thanks to Professor Hamlin. 

pKOFKSSon HAMLIN : At this late hour I should 
be bold indeed if I were to undertake to answer all 
the points that have been raised. The discussion 
has interested me profoundly, because the very 
p.'iuts tliat have been brought up and emphasised 
by one and another t^peaker have been discussed in 
the United States ever since l-SSS. On this great 
question of general culture and professional educa- 
tion and the relations that they bear to each other, 
the only thing I would like to say with regard to the 
interesting remarks made by ^Ir. Jackson (whom it 
has been a great privilege to listen to, who'^e name I 
have known for so many years and whom now it is 
a great pleasure to see personally) is this : I do 
not think that at Colmnhia the problems of general 
culture and professional education have been con- 
fui^ed or muddled, because the two years of liberal 
education are required as a pre-re(]uisite before 
beginning the professional education. Thus their 
functions are kept distim t. A liberal education is 
recognised as the training ot the mind to qualify 
the student to undertike to tackle and handle the 
problems which will come in his professional edu- 
cation ; and as a matter of experience we have 
found, botli in the school and in the offices of 
architects, that the best men, the broadest men, 
the men who grow, the men who develop, the men 
who become something not j^f'i’haps in the first six 
months but in the first six years, are the men who 
have bad these two years or, as probably the 


majority of them have had, four years of liberal 
training in college before they entered upon the 
architectiual profession. In the second place may 
I just say this : that these two years (,f preliminary 
training before beginning the architectural profes- 
sion, as I have distinctly said, are not required of 
every man who receives a University leci’gnition, 
but only of those who receive that timc-h( noured 
degree of Tkicbelor of Arts or Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture. Columbia University makes a distinct 
requirement that all those who receive the B.A. or 
the Bachelor of Architecture shall have had at leaNt 
two years liberal education preceding their profes- 
sional education, if they have had the latter ; and they 
require that only of those who are aspiring to the 
University degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Architecture ; and in r rdor that they may recognise 
the students who, without tiiat preliminary bn ’ader 
disciplinary training of two or more years (_f c\’lle- 
giate study to acquire the Baccalaureate degree, 
desire to take up a professional course, they have 
established a certificate of architecture ; and that 
— if I may make one slight correction or disclaimer 
of l\Ir. Jackson’s remarks— that has a University 
recognition. The certificated men to whom he has 
awarded, and justly awarded, such admiration and 
such praise, who are among our very creditable and 
honoured students, receive a distinct University 
recognition, and they are reckoned as students of 
the University, but they cannot carry the Bacca- 
laureate degree. That is a distinction which is 
new in American Universities, and, of course, the 
extent to which the distinction is recognised will 
depend upon the reputation and importance of 
the two classes of men in future, because the dis- 
tinction is one of comparativedy recent years. The 
liberal education, then, that is required of these 
students who take a Baccalaureate course in Archi- 
tecture is intended as discipline to prepare them 
for the application of their minds to the wide 
course of subjects embraced in the architectural 
curriculum. And that has been largely a pi‘actical 
need forced upon us by our encountering aim mg 
those of our students wh(3 have not had such a 
training, extraordinary difficulty in grasping certain 
categories of ideas in their studies, in the history 
of architecture, and in the phib sophical ideas which 
underlie all their studies in design, composition, 
cohuir, decoration, and other things. We have 
found that those men who have bad a broader 
education have been able to (*xpress themselves 
in their architectural work better than the 
other men. And so they ought to do. General 
culture will, of course, ne\er make an artist — 
and tliat we recognise — but we believe that the 
men who have the artistic feeling in them 
will make better artists and will display a more 
advanced and cultured taste when their artistic 
trainimg is based upon that foundation. With 
regard to matheiiiatics, there is just one thing to 
be said with reference to our American practice — 
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that in New York, in which the majority of our 
students find their careers, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and all questions turning on mathematics, 
have assumed in the last few years an importance 
which perhaps they attain nowhere else ; because 
with the development of steel-frame construction, 
with the building of tall edifices, with new pro- 
blems of ventilation, and with new forms of con- 
struction in concrete, a whole vast group of new 
engineering problems has come up which it de- 
pends upon the architect largely to solve, and 
which many are compelled to solve willy-nilly ; 
and it is to these men who have been through a 
mathematical course in architecture and engineer- 
ing, rather than the certificated man, that wo 
look for the ultimate solution of those problems. 
^Ye have repeatedly insisted on the advantage that 
they would stand in by taking the diploma, when 
compared with other men, in dealing with experts 
they call in in consultation, and with the men they 
employ in the detailed construction of their bihld- 
ings. In other words, we have been trying to 
adoj)t a counsel of perfection and not a counsel of 
despair ; we have been trying to adopt a counsel 
which will lead to the highest possible attainment 
of our men, and not one which would furnish them 
with what will enable them somehow to scratch 
through their professional future. The question of 
architectural precedents has been dwelt upon. 
That is a subject, and a very live one of course, in 
America ; it is one about which I think there is a 
good deal of misapprehension among our friends in 
the Old World, and more particularly among our 
French friends than among cur English friends. 
But will you please to remember that Shakespeare 
is ours just as much as he is yours, that Queen 
Anne is ours just as much as she is yours, and that 
all the precedents of medijeval history are just 
as much ours as they are yours. Until the Colo- 
nies became independent of Great Britain, all the 
old traditions of the Old World and of Great 
Britain were ouis : we have inherited the blood, 
the traditions, the language of an ancient people 
and an ancient civilisation which it is a privilege 
to us to vUit ; and we can no more ignore those in 
our architectural training and in our architectural 
design than we can ignore them in the language 
that we speak from day to day. That is why we 
study American history — that is why we can no 
more produce architecture without the traditions 
of the past than you can produce architecture with- 
out the traditions of the Middle Ages, or even 
the clas'^ical age. It is a mistaken cry that comes 
from France, and sometimes from England, that 
calls upon American architects to create a new 
architecture out of hand. A new architecture never 
has been created and never can be created. All we 
can ask of our American architects is that they 
shall not be slaves to precedent, that they will 
awake to their environment as well as their tradi- 
tion. I have taken enough of your time : I will 


leave these other (juestions with regard to tradition 
and to apprenticeship, and to quickness of design 
and handling problems, and the x\merican style of 
handling material, on all of which you have 
remarked much. I will spare you from any further 
disquisition, and will thank you for the most 
cordial, and friendly, and patient reception which 
you have given to a brother from over the ^ea. 

Mk. E. phene spiers, F.S.A. -F.\ writes 

Owing to the late hour to which the discussion 
on Prof, Hamlin’s valuable paper on Architectural 
Education in America extended, I thought it better 
not to intervene, but there are one or two statements 
to which I might add further information. Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt, the first American who entered 
the Ecole, became a student in isiG. passed into the 
first class in IbAl, and in 1851) established his 
atelier in New York. I was, I think, the first 
Englishman to enter the Ecf)le in 1850, Matt. 
Wyatt, the son of Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, and 
an architect named “ Robinson,” whose identity 
I have never ])een able to determine, were before me 
in Paris in 185s, but neither of them entered the 
Ecole. The next American was Mr. H. H. Richard- 
son of Boston, whose ac(piaintance I made ‘‘c;/ loge ” 
during the examination ; not being sufficiently well 
prepared, however, in descriptive geometry, he failed 
in his first venture, but entered the school in the 
following year ; he was a pupil of Andre. Professor 
(then ^Ir.) William R. Ware, to the best of my 
recollection, came to London in the latter part of 
186G, where he stayed two or three months 
before going on to Paris. During this time I was 
constantly in consultation with him respecting the 
curriculum of the 1 Icole des Beaux- Arts at Paris, as 
also that of the chief polytechnic schools at Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Munich, and Vienna, all of which I had 
visited and made notes on during my travels 
through Germany in 18G5. When I entered the 
atelier of M. Questel in 1858, there were five 
students in it destined to become Grand Prir, 
viz. Boitte, 1859; Joyau, 18G0 ; Brune, 18G3 ; 
Pascal, 18G4 ; and Noguet, 18G5. There was a 
sixth student of eminence, ^L Gustave Raulin, who 
just missed the Grand Prix on two occasions, but 
otherwise carried oft' every other prize in the school. 
It was to the latter that I advised iMr. Ware to "o 
in order to take lessons both in design and drawing, 
and although Mr. M are had already been in practice 
for some time in Boston, yet anxious to be fully 
equipped with the principles of design followed 
in the Ecole, the correct method of projecting 
shadows at 45" on geometrical drawings, and the 
testing thereof, he spent about six months in 
Paris in order to acquire the same. He then returned 
to Boston and started the Art section in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, I think, in the latter 
half of 18G7. Since then a very large number of 
Americans have gone to Paris to complete the edu- 
cation commenced in the Massachusetts College and 
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in others. Of these many came to me with intro- 
ductions from Prof. Ware for ad\ ice as their 

career in Paris ; others again came here after passing 
through the Ecole or direct from Boston and New 
York to scheme out tours in England, France, 
Italy, and Spain ; and it has been one of the plea- 
sures and privileges of my life to welcome these 
American enthusiasts and give them any informa- 
tion in my power. I might add that M. Idtang, 
the first French teacher mentioned bv Prof. Ham- 
lin, was a pupil of M. Vaudremer, who since 1<S74 
has been one of our Honorary Corresponding 
Members. M. Despradelle, the second teacher, was 
a pupil of my former comrade, M. Louis Pascal. 

Mr. FEANCIS S. SWALES writes 

It has been a great pleasure to me to read and to 
hear the very valuable and interesting Paper by Pro- 
fessor Hamlin, and I wish to thank the Institute for 
afl:brding me the opportunity of being present upon 
this occasion ; also to oiler my congratulations to 
the Committee which secured this contribution to 
the literature upon Architectural Education from 
so eminent an authority upon the subject, so far 
certainly as it affects the United States. There are 
one or two points upon which it seems to mo that 
his Paper might be somewhat more explicit, and his 
point of view somewhat less partisan- --or, -;hoiild 
I be more accurate in saying, less profes-^orial ? 
In the historical sketch I noted that he omits to 
mention the earliest period of American architec- 
ture proper — when the New York City Hall was 
built and the designs for the United States Capitol 
were produced, when certain work of no great pre- 
tensions but of excellent character was produced in 
those parts of the country which, if not at the time 
actual States, were at least American Icmlni'n, 
and where, as for instance at St. Loui'^, Letroit, 
New Orleans, and New York, architects who bad 
been trained in France had emigrated. I am sure 
that Professor Hamlin agrees with me that several 
of the best works 'of the period of which I speak 
show traces of the influence of the later wurks of 
the Louis XV. period in France. I think the Frencli 
influence never was completely Mippressed, not- 
withstanding the importations of Greek, Gothic, 
and ^'ictorian from England, which had the efiect 
of turning the practical common seii'-e of the 
American citizen against all this s i-called archi- 
tecture and the men who produced it. The 
‘‘ battle of the styles ” in England left architec- 
ture all but dead in America ; but, in a wounded 
and diseased state, it still existed in some of the 
important works which, for politic reasons, we 
must join in condemning to-day, but which will 
be duly credited in the histories still to be written. 
Hunt’s personal influence was very grecit, and that 
of his works hardly less so, I can quite appreciate 
the enthusiasm which Professor Hamlin oxpresst>s 
for his great friend and former senior professor at 
Columbia — William E. Ware, who doubtless did 


an excellent thing in securing for the first Annai- 
can Colleue (jf Architeetiue as professor of design 
a Eiench-trained architect -the late Eugene Letang. 
But I am not in acc nd with the rajud c mcliision 
Profes'>or Hamlin coioes to, that Hunt pressed 
the luuton and Wiivo did the rest by organi- 
sing the iM.I.T. and Columbia courses in architec- 
ture : and that all the other courses are practically 
copies of these two. Hunt’s little atelier was more 
inij'iuilant for what it attempted rather than for 
what it accomplished. Among his pupils, besides 
^les^rs. Post and Ware, were Furness and Gambrill. 
Gamhrill was afterwards the }uirtner of H. H. 
liichardson duriim his '^tay in New York, before 
the latter went to Roxbury. Richardson, like 
Hunt, ha 1 studied in tlie artistic atim sphere of 
Palis, and returned to America at about the 
same time that the iM.LT. was founded, and 
his miehty intluenco swept the country like a 
storm before the M.I.T. rose to notice. In the 
olliee of Gambrill A liichardson Mr. Mead wenked 
a- a draughtsman before going to Paris to study ; 
iMcKim also worked there, I think, after he returned 
from the Atelier J)aumei; and later on Stanford 
A\diito also received part of his training in the same 
otlico. I'rom the o dices of (ither H. H. liichardson 
or McKim IMead end White have come practi- 
cally all of the leading men of to-day. lixcept for 
the intliienee of Letang at Boston the instruction 
given in design in the American colleges prior to 
the time of the Chicago Exposition should not be 
taken too seriously. It was for the most part 
neither great nor good, and I know that among 
many graduates from the i\LT.T. itself there 
existed the feeling that much time was wasted 
because the stronger men were held back to the 
speed of the dullest in the class, or else the dullest 
remained half instructed. Don't waste your time 
in an American College, but go to Paris,” was what 
I was ti )ld 1 )y all except the college professors. Dur- 
ing the ’eieiities Architectui-al (dubs were formed 
in various cities throughout the United States ; there 
were the Architectural League and the Sketch C’lub 
of New York, the Boston Architectural Club, the 
T-Square Club of Philadel})hia, the C’hicago Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club, the St. Louis Architectural 
Club, ])etroit Architectural Club, and others at 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Buiialo, Pittsburg, Minnea- 
polis, and San Francisco. Monthly competitions 
in design were instituted among the members, and 
here the men from Lkiris and the M.I.T. met those 
who had only e-fricc instruction — not always to the 
infinite satisfaction of the former. Gradually the 
younger men sought the ad^ice and criticism of 
the eider ones, and the pupil system of the 
Renais-ance in Italy was again in existence 
between the years ISUO and 1894. The prizes in 
the Club competitions were won regularly by the 
pupils of certain men, but the name of the teacher 
did not appear. In ls94, as Professor Hamlin has 
remarked, the Society of Beaux- Arts Architects 
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was formed and a competition was held on the lines 
of those of the Paris school. The competition was 
held among pupils of recognised schools and ateliers, 
which latter at the time were not generally known 
to exist. A separate competition was held among 
the members of the Architectural Clubs under the 
same programme. In one competition first place 
was aw’arded to a fifth-year student in the MJ.T., 
and second to a pupil in the Atelier Masquer ay. 
In the Inter-Club competition first place w^as 
won by the same pupil of Masquer ay, who was 
also a member of the Sketch Club of New York. 
Keen interest wiis taken by the architects 
throughout the country in this and succeeding 
competitions. The clubmen or draughtsmen 
formed ateliers, and obtained the best instruc- 
tion and criticism that could be obtained locally. 
Several of the ambitious young men went from 
w'estern towns to seek positions in New Yhrk with 
the primary object of obtaining instruction in the 
ateliers of Masqiieray, Freedlander, Flagg, Carrere, 
Hastings, and others. In two of these ateliers, Mas- 
qiieray’s and Freedlander’s, preliminary examina- 
tions had to be given to prevent overcrowding. 
These examinations were, I think, the first appli- 
cation to an American school cf what might be 
called the French sieve in America, by which I 
mean that it was an examination similar to, though 
not so severe as, the Admission Examination to 
the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. It was perhaps more 
like that wKich has since been adopted at Columbia 
University, wKich Professor Hamlin describes as 
the only school which requires the preliminary 
test’’ — to which I add the question “ still existing? ” 
The Architectural Clubs, however, recognised its 
value at a somewhat earlier date by requiring w^hat 
was called an '‘Initiation Sketch.” Too much 
emphasis cannot be put upon the importance of 
such an examination, which in substance says 
to the aspirant, either You possess enough 
ability to make it worth your while to study the 
art of architecture,” or ‘‘ You are trying to enter a 
field where you cannot succeed.” The change 
from the regular four years’ course ” to one of 
indeterminate duration is an adoption of the 
method of the Ecole ; also the system of gradua- 
tion upon achieving a number of “ points.” 
Professor Hamlin does not say whether an age 
limit is placed upon graduates from Columbia ; 
but one of the advantages of the Paris training is 
that, as far as the competitions for school honours 
and attempts to (h'crocher h diiAumc are con- 
cerneJ, they must cease at the age of thirty. Can 
any good result from the substitution of the 
glamour (d “ Ph.D. Columbia ” at the age, say, of 
forty, for the " A.D.G. Paris ” at thirty? On the 


contrary, is there not reason to believe that, without 
an age limit, we are likely to find many a first- 
class carpenter spoiled in the making of a second- 
rate architect possessed of all the culture that 
Ph.D. is supposed to signify ? I cannot but regret 
that, by inference, comparisons have been drawn 
between the French and American systems of 
training, and that the University is held up 
as the only gateway to artistic and professional 
salvation”; that the Paris juries are accused of 
lack of breadth and a tendency to discjurage 
“originality of conception” — inferences which, 
if drawn, are quite without foundation. Paris 
teaches principles only — the same principles that 
are taught the world over— but these are taught 
more systematically than elsewhere. For the 
instruction of the student it will be many years 
— ten, twenty, perhaps fifty, perhaps more — 
before any American school can possibly equal the 
Ecole, because it is not yet possible for an instruc- 
tor to say : “ Yon may see this principle worked 
out in such and such a building, and also in such 
another building ; after seeing both, make up your 
mind as to which is the better.” There is not yet 
in any American city a sufficient number of objec- 
tive examples of great design within a small radius 
from the atelier \vhere the study is carried on. 
There is not a sufficient number of ateliers or 
professors to make competition very keen. There 
is a dearth of experienced old architects, who have 
been keen students all their lives, p>ossessed of a little 
sheltering niche (provided by a wise Government), 
and thus enabled to devote a large t^art of their 
time to the helpful criticism of the work of 
younger artists. We have no Pascals, no Moyaux, 
no Haumets, no Vaudremers ; nor have we more 
than a half-dozen architects of equal ability 
who could or would give up their time as do 
Redon, Laloux, Girault, Esquie, Bernier, Andre, 
Paulin, Deglane, and the host of other men of 
the same calibre at Paris. If some day w^e get 
a Secretary of Education and the Fine Arts — 
such a secretary as, say, Daniel Burnham might 
be ! — w^e might hope to see, when they reached old 
age, such men as Carrere, Gilbert, Hornbostel, 
Hastings, How^ard, Despradelle, Mascpieray, 
Warren, Sullivan, and Eyre giving the most 
valuable instruction possible to young Americans. 
At the present rate of progress w^e may reasonably 
hope to have, if not as many as at Pans, enough 
of great works in New’ York to enable Columbia to 
take an e(|ual rank wuth the Ecole des Beaux- Arts 
as an architectural nursery. The tide to Paris will 
need no stemming when an American school can 
afford equal advantages. The time will come ; 
but it is not yet. 
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TOWX rLAXXIXl.l. 

PAPEKS COLLECTED BY THE B.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNIXO COMMITTEE. 

VIIL PIUNCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN 
LAYING OUT TOWNS AND SUBURBS. 
By Ed\mx T. Hall [F.] 

In compliance with the request of the Secretaries 
of the Town Plannini>f Committee that I should 
give my opinion on principles to be observed in 
the planning of towns and suburbs, I would first 
point out that regard should be had— 

1. To the nature of the geological formation of 
the site and district. For example, if there be any 
minerals, such as coal, iron ore, or copper, in the 
district, then the future of the town and its con- 
figuration will be likely sooner or later to develop 
in relation to the exploiting of the minerals. 

2. To the proximity of ports or navigable rivers, 
where docks, wharve.*? and warehouses, shipyards, 
workshops, Ac., will have to be provided for at some 
time or other. 

These two factors will render necessary extensive 
provision for housing artisans, labourers, and fac- 
tory hands, as well as for all the accessories (T the 
resulting extensive trading. Relative concentra- 
tion of these will be the essential principle of the 
lay-out. Provision must then be made for adequate 
open spaces in the suburbs. 

3. If, however, the town be a centre for agricul- 
tural business— a market for a wide district — then 
its lay-out will be entirely dihereut, and the provi- 
sion for public parks or gardens will be restrained. 

4. A seaside town or residential centre will re- 
quire another treatment, where parks will be less 
required than playing-fields or gardens. 

5. Common to all, however, will be highways to 
other towns, and the principal thoroughfares form- 
ing the main routes through a town should be as 
direct as possible and as straight as contours per- 
mit, it being a fundamental principle that the 
shortest route for tratlic is the best. Such roads 
should be wide, and sixty feet is about the maximum 
that is necessary and convenient for administrative 
handling. 

G. Where main routes cross, or many roads con- 
verge, and onhj in such cascSj a circus should be 
created to denote that it is the intersection of main 
or many routes. Other cross roads should not be 
so treated. 

These roads, from the architectural point of ^ iew, 
should, as a rule, be only straight where they com- 
mand some prospect of natural interest or of some 
public place, moniimant, or building, and if of any 
length they should be broken up with open spaces 
such as “squares ” or gardens of symmetrical plan. 
Otherwise streets should be curved for the display 
of their architecture. 

A town plan containing such streets concentric 
vrith and having radial branches to the circus would 
be interesting. 


7. In dealing with London we have a unique 
problem, a province of buildings containing cha- 
racteristics of many aggregated towns. 

To talk of relaying out London is impractical do, 
yet the principle of direct main routes siiould bo 
observed in any replanning, and tlu' aim should be 
with all roads to open up pn)spects such as abov(‘ 
suggested. 

8. The development of suburbs is another matter. 
Parks or commons should be conserved or created 
as lungs for every district and for the public enjoy- 
ment ; but parks can only be rare and for apait. 
What, however, can and should be provided at fre- 
quent intervals on any large area is playing-helds 
for the residents. It will keep the young in good 
physical condition and foster ntighbourliness and 
local patriotism. The practicability of this is shown 
on the Dulwich College estates, where as Chairman 
of the governors I have taken an acu\e part in giving 
etfect to this last-named phase of development. 
These estates extend north to south from Herne 
Hill Station to the Crystal Palace, and oast and 
west from near Camberwell Green to Tnlse Hill, 
an area equal to about one- sixth of inner London. 
In addition to a previou-; gift to the public of 
Dulwich Park {an area of about 70 acres), the 
governors only a few years ago set apart about 
160 acres of land in plots all over the estate of about 
<S to 20 acres for playing fields, or to conserve 
woods. These oa^es are let to various clubs, and all 
are regularly tilled ^^ith players. 

The jusiihcation for such alb cation in all casL*s is 
(1) the prevention oi overciowding and the provi^'i n 
of fresh air ; (2) the retention of natural beauty ; 
(3) the provision for open-air games ; (4) the con- 
servation of other ameniti(^s which tend, and a\i 11 
still further tend, to draw residents to the neigh- 
bourheod, and (in our special casei also to retain 
as tenants those whose interest lies in the great 
educational institutions with which ])ulwich is 
identified; and this justification is applicable to 
other similar sehola^tic districts. 

9. In the lay-out of residential suburbs the 

main routes should be, as before suggested, broad, 
direct, and straight, and oi and thc^c 

alone, should tranveaf/s and onindjus routes be 
permitted. 

Subsidiary roads should be laid out with regard 
to contours, to the prescTvation of woods and forest 
trees, ponds and other natural features, and all 
tramcar or omnibus traffic should be discouraged 
or prohibited. 

The public seek (piiet for their homes and free- 
dom from the noise and dust of the cities or towns 
in which they work. These are needs almost as 
pressing and as of much importance as fresh air, 
and should be jealously guarded. 

10. Both in towns and suburbs, churches, schools, 
municipal buildings, theatres, railway statio ns, con- 
cert and other halls should be on isolated sites as far 
as practicable for hygienic reasons, fur safety from 
fire, and for architectural effect. The buildings 
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then become centres of priTe an«l interest — both 
mentally healthy qaalitiis, ten ling to encourage 
art and patriotism not only local but national. 

RHVIEWS. 

ENGLISH LEADWORK 

Ennlish , if'^Ad aiul Ilistiou. Tin Lann^hn 

W(’iivci. r.S A. fjond. 1000. 25 s. ^L’. 7 . 

Ilh ill llollivn: 

But thou, thou lufiigve lead, 

^Vlllch vathei threateuest than do-t piomi-e aii-ht. 
Thv paleiie-'^ iiiovrs me move tlum elo^iuenoe ; 

And hete choo>e I." 

With this apposite (piotation from the famous 
Casket Scene the 
author of this valuable 
and beautiful mono- 
graph sets out gaily 
to disejurse on his 
subject in over two 
hundred pages, which 
have everything about 
lead except its com- 
mon reproach of dul- 
ness. 

It has always seemed 
to the writer that the 
rivals whose election 
falls foul on gold and 
silver make out excel- 
lent cases for them- 
selves, and that there 
is an air of casuistry 
in the usual commen- 
tator’s justification of 
the assessor’s award 
in this metallic com- 
petition. 

However that may 
be, we too have chosen 
pale lead, having no 
more to do with gold 
and silver than to deal 
out one part of the 
former and five of the 
latter in lawful current 
coin to the specified 
publisher whereby to 
gam the secret writ 
and illuminated with- 
in these lead-coloured 
boards. 

It is a common piece 
of affectation to ignore 
the value of the lite- 
rature of architecture 
and assert that only 
plates are recpiisite. 

We are much mis- 
taken, ho^^ever, if the 


present work can be so cavalierly treated. The 
author has a pleasant way of pertinent quotation, 
often from ancient and half- forgotten sources, that 
so enlivens a really serious and scientific exhaus- 
tion of the subject that one can imagine many 
readers who will fail to realise the toilsome and 
expensive labours and researches he has so suc- 
cessfully embodied in this book. 

His fancy delights in such feats as that of arous- 
ing Hr. Samuel Pepys, H.A.,F.E.S., from his leaden 
shroud to accompany him on a jaunt by way of an 
L.C.C. steamboat down the river to appreciate the 
h ss that ten- storied warehouses have inflicted on 
London’s sky-line since his day. One can imagine 
the old rascal giving reluctant attention to his guide, 

while his eyes concern 
themselves with the 
passengers, more in- 
terested if he could 
chance on a rival to 
those beauties w^hich 
it w’as the affair of 
his acquaintance Sir 
Peter Lely to immor- 
talise. 

The consequence is 
that, turning over the 
book to look at the 
pictures, the reader 
finds himself specu- 
lating what the author 
has to say on this or 
that example. See, 
for instance, how, on 
page 178, he makes a 
foolish statue ashamed 
of herself. 

The book is divided 
into sections dealing 
wdth fonts, rainw^ater 
pipe - heads, cisterns, 
spires, steeples, and 
domes. It then touches 
the sculptural and gar- 
den use of lead in 
sections dealing with 
statues and vases. This 
part is very fully illus- 
trated, and contains a 
very interesting ac- 
count of the old lead 
workers’ yards, w^hence 
so many of the exist- 
ing garden figures were 
obtained. Finally there 
is a chapter on sepul- 
chral leadw'ork and 
various minor and in- 
teresting uses of the 
metal, leading up to 
one on modern w’ork. 
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which shows how much progress has been achieved 
in the present-day revival of the art. 

The author looks to Professor Lethaby’s little 
work on lead work (1898) as having reawakened 
the subject, and gives full acknowledgment also to 
Mr. Frank Troup’s labours in the actual teaching 
of leadwork craftsmanship. 

One can well remember the first appearance of 
‘‘ Lethaby’s Leadwork,” as it came to be called. It 
was a brilliant reconnaissance in force of the field, 
and bears the relation to the work before us that 
the early invasions of 
Ctesar in Britain bore 
to the full Roman oc- 
cupation. There is 
now a regular Roman 
wall in the form of a 
minute bibliography 
of some seven pages of 
all that has been writ- 
ten on lead by which 
to consolidate the con- 
quest and warn off the 
unprepared outsider. 

Looking through 
this list one is sur- 
prised to see how little 
has been recorded and 
written on the archi- 
tectural use of lead- 
work. Lead suffers 
from the great draw- 
back of its ready con- 
version into cash or 
bullets. It is not easy 
to keep the pipes and 
Hashings complete in 
an unoccupied house, 
and there is point in 
the old gibe that “ you 
never see a pin mber run 
without he has a piece 
of lead under his coat.” 

So that it is easy to im- 
agine how much has d is - 
appeared into the ever- 
handy melting-pot. 

Our author, how- 
ever, is not carried 
away by* his subject. 

By parallel passages 
from Evelyn and 
Pepys he dismisses 
Mr. Starkie Gardner’s 
too ingenious sugges- 
tion that Nonsuch can 
be claimed as leaden 
architecture. One is 
grateful for this idea 
if it encouraged Mr. 

Gardner to work out 


that interesting leaden bridge at Charing Cross 
(fig. 405) which is so well known. 

Mr. ^YGaver gives a reproduction of Sir Charles 
Nicholson’s brilliant sketch, fig. 406, of a design 
for a leaded church which has already appeared in 
this Journal. 

There is an undoubted field for design in lead in 
many situations where its special qualities would 
have so much value. On the all-important ques- 
tion of the plumber to carry out this work the 
author has in his introduction, page xiv, the 

following passage: — 
‘‘Despite, however, 
much precept from 
those who seek to 
raise the level of the 
crafts, very small is 
the number of people 
who make pipe-heads 
of merit, and this com- 
plaint is true of all 
leadwork which has 
artistic possibilities. 
The fault lies rather 
with the average plum- 
ber than with the ave- 
rage architect. There 
IS a clear enough call 
for good design and for 
a return to sound and 
traditional methods, 
but nearly all the ‘ or- 
namental ’ leadwork 
done at technical 
schools is unspeakably 
bad. In more than one 
of the books on plumb- 
ing which have won a 
deservedly high place, 
hints on ‘ ornamental ’ 
work are given by in- 
structors who are past- 
masters in technical 
mysteries. Most of 
the examples used to 
mould the decorative 
sense of the student 
are wholly bad. Until 
the authorities of tech- 
nical schools realise 
that the craft of lead- 
work must he taught 
by one who is an artist 
as well as a technical 
expert, these grievous 
productions will be 
thought by the rising 
generation of plumbers 
to be ‘artistic.’ There 
are, of course, honour- 
able exceptions. Pro- 
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lessor Lethaby, Mr. F. W. Troup, and others have 
struggled manfully to fill London County Council 
students with a wise spirit, and individual architects 
have sought to instil into the mature plumber some 
right feeling for his material. In practice, however, 
if good lead work is wanted, the few firms who 
specialise are almost the only sources of supply. 
The Worshipful Company of Plumbers has done 
as much as, if not more than, any City Company to 
support and improve the craft it represents. If the 
Company would devote to some instruction in 
artistic righteousness a tithe of the energy which it 
gives to improving technical conditions a good and 
greatly needed work would be done.’' 

Similarly to the immediate point is the j)rotest 
against tampering with the leaden easing of our 
old spires and steeples, page 138 : — ‘‘ During the 
latter part of 1907 the lantern needed re-leading, 
and the opportunity was taken to remove the twelve 
fiaming vases which, as the illustration shows, 
formed so notable a feature. They were of wood 
covered with lead ; the wood had rotted ; restora- 
tion was certainly needful. The failure to replace 
them is, however, serious. They were a characteristic 
feature of Wren’s design, and the plea of lack of 
money for work sounds absurd in Lombard Street.” 

And again, on page 139, relating to St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey : — “ The loss of interest caused by the 
re-leading of the steeple is very marked. It is 
certainly a point to he insisted upon that, in any 
restoration, repairs only should be permitted so that 
the original plumbing method is scrupulously fol- 
lowed. The lead should always be re- cast in the 
sand, as is the practice at Westminster Abbey, and 
no modem milled lead and wooden rolls, etc., 
should be used.” 

The appreciation that the author brings to the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren is shown by the 
following passage, page llo : — He created within 


the square mile of the City more forms of steeples 
than all the architects of the iMiddle Ages, and if, 
as was inevitable, some pay the penalty of rash 
experiment, others make an assured success. 
The attempt to set out the line on which W^ren 
proceeded is hampered at e\ery turn by lack of 
evidence. We have little clue as to some of his 
more curious designs, but these were probably less 
arbitrary in their creation than may appear to us 
in the absence of such indications. 

“ That Wren was a close student of his pre- 
decessors in the art of building is easily proved, 
but his debt to mediawal sources is not generally 
realised. Imperfections of detail ought not to 
obscure an appreciaiion of the fact that his grasp 
of Gothic principles is rarely at fault. There is 
much in Wren’s work otherwise inexplicable which 
may he traced to the wide catholicity of his mind. 
It is not only difficult but impossible to point to 
another architect of his epoch who, with anythin^r 
approaching his success, seems so nearly to have 
reconciled the opposing ideals of classicism and 
romanticism. To the union which he thus achieved 
must be ascribed the marvellous picturesqueness 
which, united with imposing ma^s, makes St. 
Paul’s the unique masterpiece amongst Renais- 
sance churches.” 

So far as the writer knows, the technical details 
of the spire construction and leading of Wren’s 
steeples, see pages 13S-140, are new and of a dis- 
tinct value, and are the evident outcome of toil- 
some personal journeys up the pigeon-haunted 
towers of the City churches. 

True principles are not much in favour nowa- 
days, and as regards the application and use of 
lead a survey of the work illustrattMl seems to 
inculcate a wise catholicity. 

Lead is certainly soinethiny more than cheap 
bionze. At the same time, it is a mere puritanism 
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that -would tie the art to a narrow range of tinning, 
uossing and perforating effects, and rule out most 
of those lusty larks which the cheapness and 
facility of the metal seem to have encouraged. 
The superiority of lead in our damp climate over 
sugary marl^le or mossy stone for garden work 
admits of no dispute. Happy should we be if 
clients could see that first cost is here truly last 
cost and release us from the castdron gutter and 
pipe oppression. There is a considerable reckoning 
to be faced shortly, thanks to the increasing com- 
petition which every day makes these pipes and 
gutters more paper- like in substance. 

The present-day plumber is so hypnotised by 
his registration, examination, and by-law diet that 
he has lost all interest in the finer aspects of bis 
craft. You may find a man whose pride is in 
the perfection of his wiped joints aghast at the 
idea of working out a rainwater bead or panel in 
piercings and ornaiiients of his own casting. Edu- 
cation so cramped must be radically at fault, and 
we liope that a wide circulation of this comprehen- 
sive book amongst clients, architects and craftsmen 
will stimulate a real revival of the art of lead work. 

AiiTHun T. Bolton [F.]. 

MODERN SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The DvainOifc of Tiorn and Coinitrif Hauers : a 

Account ot ^[(>dc}n Sajiifarji Arrmiijinncnts cnid T'lt' 
fintj'^. IjjlO.A. T. Middleton GI- . authoi nf^Vuilding 
Mciteiial'^T Mndtrn B/nldingsT “ N7/rsst's‘ and 
Th) lists," dc. Xen: and enhinted Edition. Ill nsti ated 
hif 8 Vbites and lUo Viagrains. Land. 1008. 

Brite 4.. ihl [B, T, Batsfoid. 04 High llolborn ^VAB] 

Scmie few months ago a second and enlarged 
edition of the above work was published. The 
author includes a large subject in a small compass, 
but the letterpress is most concise, and as the 
illustrations, although necessarily small, are very 
clear, the volume forms a valuable addition to the 
text-books on hygiene. Although the title suggests 
that the book treats of the sanitation of h<iuses 
only, the author includes drainage schemes for 
other buildings — viz., a restaurant, school, town 
shop, Ac. These illustrations are useful, as Mr. 
Middleton, in the early portion of his hook, deals 
to some extent with the principles of drainage, and 
shows later how these principles, simple as they are, 
can be applied to all classes of buildings. There 
is no subject allied to our profession (excepting 
perhaps perspectiviT on which so many volumes 
have been written calculated to bewilder rather 
than to enlighten the student. The perusal of 
such books too fre([uently confirms the reader’s 
opinion that the subject is one to be left in the 
hands of the sanitary engineer entirely. He learns 
tiiat in certain positions traps are necessary, and 
that disconnecting chambers are advisable — in fact, 
reijuired by the by-laws. Mr. Middleton deals with 
sanitation as practised to- day, and on lines generally 
accepted as those best adapted to modern require - 
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merits. It is only when such principles have been 
learnt that one is able to form an opinion on 
‘‘trapless drainage” or the “ill etfects of dis- 
connecting chambers.” Such subjects have re- 
cently been keenly discussed by professional men 
whose arguments cannot be lightly disregarded, 
however much one may disagree with them. 
As regards sanitary fittings, Mr. Middleton has 
wisely confined himself to illustrating a few only 
of the best types of each kind. The drainage 
scheme for a country house (Plate A) is a good 
one, but it necessitates somewhat long and costly 
lines of drainage for the rainwater. The whole 
of this is conveyed into two intercepting chambers 
adjoining the disconnecting chamber. This arrange- 
ment is not advantageous unless it is designed to 
keep the one trap only on each line of drainage 
charged by the waste of a fitting frequently in use, 
such as a lavatory. From the illustrations it appears 
that in times of drought the traps would become in- 
effective and the soil drains be ventilated through 
the open grids. The system shown would be more 
applicable if the rainwater had to be collected for 
use instead of, as in this particular case, being run 
to waste in the sewer. In a future edition it 
might be advisable for the author to give two 
additional plans of drainage schemes for the same 
residence, one showing the rainwater pipes trapped 
at the feet and discharginginto the general system, 
and another showing the fresh water kept distinct 
and discharging into a storage tank for use. About 
fifteen pages are devoted to the important question 
of sewage disposal from isolated buildings wTiere 
a public sewer is not available. The author broadly 
outlines the main points of bacteriological treat- 
ment. This portion is necessarily very condensed, 
but gives a good general description of the methods 
employed for obtaining an almost pure effluent from 
crude sewage. A reprint of the by-laws relating 
to house drainage as issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board is included, but, as the author points 
out, these are only suggestive, and any District 
Council can make by-laws which become operative 
after the approval of the Local Government Board. 
This leads to a lack of uniformity, and one frequently 
finds that the by-laws of two adjoining districts are 
quite different and dissimilar in their requirements. 
The work concludes with a chapter giving the 
usual heads of a typical sanitary report and a brief 
description of special points to be noted w^hilst 
engaged in this work. A good index completes the 
volume. H. Stephen Ayling [F.]. 


Mr. Geo. P. Bankart is issuing a beautifully 
printed little booklet giving photo-illustrations of 
executed examples of cast and wrought leadwork. 
The work includes some very pleasing designs for 
rainwater heads, piping, and gutters ; parapet sheet- 
ing ; garden vases, figures, cisterns and fountains ; 
window-boxes ; tablets, sundials, Ac. 


ABERDEEN STUDENTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. 

The Aberdeen Architectural Association was 
founded in 1905, its objects being “ the advancement 
of architecture, the encouragement of the study of 
subjects connected with architecture or any of the 
allied arts or crafts, and to serve as a medium of 
friendly intercourse among its members.” The 
latter include architects, painters, and sculptors, 
assistants and apprentices of architects, art teachers, 
and workers in one or other of the arts allied with 
architecture. To encourage the study of existing 
examples of ancient art and craftsmanship 
studentships are annually awarded by the Aberdeen 
Society of Architects for carefully measured 
drawings from good examples of old buildings. 
These studentships, besides being of the highest 
value in the training of the architectural student, 
have resulted also in the production of valuable 
records of ancient buildings, many of which, under 
the influence of age and exposure, the changes 
arising from altered conditions of life, and in some 
cases from indifference and neglect, are rapidly 
losing their original character, or disappearing 
altogether. To provide a means for the preserva- 
tion of these and other records of architectural 
value in a permanent foL-m for study and refer- 
ence, the Aberdeen Architectural Association has 
started a Sketcli^hoolx, the first number of which 
has just been issued under the editorship of Mr. 
Geo. G. Irvine [A,], who has charge of the classes 
in architecture at the Robert Gordon College, 
Aberdeen. In a letter which accompanied a copy 
of the Sketch-book presented to the Institute, Mr. 
Irvine says : “It is hoped that its publication will 
assist in realising the aims with which the Associa- 
tion was founded, and that it may help towards the 
completion of that record of buildings of historic 
and architectural value which is so much to be 
desired at the present day. Every endeavour has 
been made to ensure accuracy and thoroughness in 
the representation of the various subjects illustrated, 
and to express their value to the architect, antiquary, 
and local historian.” The Association is heartily 
to be congratulated on its venture. The drawings 
are good, useful, and thoroughly student-iike, and 
the various subjects well and faithfully rendered. 
Large folio in size, somewLat resembling the similar 
publication of the London A. A., the drawings are 
admirably reproduced and printed, and the w’ork 
altogether forms a very creditable production. The 
cover, with its lettering, was specially drawn for 
the Association by Mr. Arthur Payne, who has done 
so much to revive the art of good lettering in the 
district of Aberdeen. The Sketch-houk consists of 
fourteen plates— five are devoted to Tolquhon Castle, 
Aberdeenshire : an interesting and very timely 
record, for the building is fast crumbling to ruin. 
Other subjects are the church of St. Ternan, 
Arbuthnott, Kincardineshire (four plates) ; Robert 
Gordon s Hospital ; Old House, Hospital Court 
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Gallowgate; Old House, Shiprow ; the old Gram- 
mar School, Aberdeen ; Chairs from Trinity Hall, 
and some Lead Rainwater Heads — the examples 
given of the latter are all from houses now de- 
molished. The value and interest of the graphic 
records are considerably enhanced by descriptive 
notes printed in handsome type on separate sheets 
— a very commendable feature which might be 
imitated with advantage by other publications of 
this kind. The price of the work has been fixed 
at the low'est sum necessary to cover the cost of 
production — viz. os . ; post free os. 6f/. Mr. Irvine, 
whose address is 231a Union Street, Aberdeen, 
will be glad to receive orders for the first number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RJ.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 

To the Editor Jotiinal R.I.B.A., — 

SiK, — I notice on perusing the above in the 
issue of the Jouenal for the 4th December inst. 
that an error has crept into my letter dealing 
with ^M2) The measuring and valuing additions 
and omissions,” wUich should have been rendered 
per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively, and not 
H per cent, and 1} as therein stated. Apologising 
for the oversight, — Yours faithfully, 

A Fellow. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, — I have nothing to say against the Resolu- 
tion which has been carried with regard to the 
interesting Institute publication entitled The Pro- 
fessional Practice as to the Charges of Architects.” 
But I think many of us w^ould be glad to foresee 
the utility of mere amendment. Probably there 
will be reams of statements of difficulties which 
members have encountered in the use of the old 
document in response to a circular invitation. 
^yhen these have been investigated and reported 
upon at an early date there will be much labour 
expended, doubtless, in revision of the old state- 
ment. But will the revision be convincing ? An 
amended statement may still be open to the objec- 
tion, reasonable or unreasonable as it might be, that 
it is drawn up by architects themselves, though, of 
course, the Institute imprimatur should give it 
weight. 

It will scarcely be a statement of prevailing prac- 
tice in the profession if framed with the view of 
securing adequate remuneration, nor will it be likely 
to acquire this distinction unless it is generally 
adopted by members of the profession. 

It would seem, therefore, important that the steps 
which can be taken to make a scale authoritative 
in actions at law^ should be generally known and 
understood. — Yours faithfully, 

Harry Sirr \F.\ 


THE CHURCH ORGAN. 

To the Editor Journal RJ.B.A.,— 

Sir, — Mr. Statham quotes the Committee of 
eminent Musicians, Clergy, and Architects (Report 
1S91) in support of a west-end position for the 
organ, with the choir in the nave. His critic, 
Mr, ('lifi'e, regards this arrangement as impractic- 
able for parish churches, and favours another con- 
tention by Mr. Statham — a central position for the 
organ on a screen : in place of the Rood, appar- 
ently ! 

Surely the pre-eminent Committee, after con- 
sidering all possible arrangements, recommended 
most strongly of all the west- end position for organ 
— and choir. Mhy take the organ west and leave 
the choir stranded high and dry in some other part 
of the church, breaking the musical unity *? 

There is no authority for a choir, as usually 
accepted, in the chancel or nave of ordinary parish 
churches, and the adoption of the eastern position 
has brought destruction to many a beautiful chancel 
during the past sixty years. The mammoth 
organs, blocking up chancel aisles and chantry 
chapels, or boxed up in confined chambers, ugly 
excrescences, followed the misplaced voices. 

The only thing urged in favour of it all is that 
the choir ‘‘look nice.” Some of us prefer the 
look of the sanctuary without them. 

With a west-end arrangement of organ, orchestra, 
and choir, I have an intimate experience of many 
years in several churches, and can vouch for the 
result tending to strong congregational singing, a 
devout choir, and a reverent ritual in the sanctuary. 

So far, I have found that a low west gallery for 
choir, orchestra, organ console, and (if need be) con- 
ductor, with the main part of the organ sju’ead out 
on the west wall above, and the choir vestries under 
the gallery, is good. The bellows Ac. of the organ 
have to be 2^i’opei'ly housed ami carefully worked 
out, in conjunction with an o^kui- minded organ 
builder, by an architect with a respect for music, if 
not musically gifted. 

A capable man as master of tlie music is essential 
—with more than mere musical knowledge. In 
some jJaces this is a difficulty, but the lack of him 
is rather worse in the chancel. 

So far, my experience has been fortunate, and my 
privileges gn'at, wliether with the leaders of the 
music or in the congregation : and amongst the 
benefits I have known, ladies' voices and instruments 
other than the organ, such as strings, brass, and 
even drums, can be brought into the services of the 
Church without grotesque effect. 

Ernest C. Shearman J." 
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CHEONICLE. 


THE NOYEMBEH EXAMIXAITONS. 


The Preliminary. 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Prohatioucr Il.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermeiitioned provincial centres 
on the 8th and 9th Xovember. Of the 128 candi- 
dates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the Examination wei’e allowed to the number 
of Ho. The remaining H8 candidates were ex- 
amined, With the following results : — 


ru-n H t 
London 
Birmin.i^hain 
Bn-tul 
Cai'dili’ 
(tlilSouW 
LoedA . 
Manchester 
Xewca-^tle 


1 v.otiitiii] laii'Yatei 

40 . 26 . 20 

4 . . 1 

7.0,2 
.4 .2,1 

4 2 i 

(') . 1.1 

Id . S . S 
4 . 4 0 


<ss 44 34 

The 89 passed and exempted candidates, who have 
been registered as Probationers, are as follows : — 


ACKPtOYD ; Samuel ^yilIiam ; Duke Street, Llland, Yorks. 

ADAMS : Walter Ahsyn Cole : 13 Glazhury Hoad. W. Ken- 
sington. 

ALISOX : M alter : c/j MeKinvin. 144 W. Graham Street, 
Glasgow. 

ANGl.IN : Samm4 Xnrin.ui: Temple Aeie. Harron Hoad, 
Hale. 

APPEHLY: E lie Langton : •' Craigie IToii'-e." 4(1 Lanca'^ter 
Gate, Hyde Park, W. 

AETHUE: John Idewellyn : Hilton, T4and itt. 

ASHHOTjT : .lohn Sidney ; lo Exmoor Hoad, Southampton. 

DAGEXAL : Philip Hope Edwaul; 4 MoreX Garden, 
Cheyne Walk, S.Mk 

BEI.L : Charle> : 4 Ihixter Park Terrace, Dundee. 

LETTS ; Albert William: <’.30 Iheltoid Ho<id. Old Ba'-ford. 
Xottingham. 

BHED\ AH : Suliiah Keikho&iu: 3s Brixton Hill. S W, 

BJA'THj Chaile.lMdd ; 2U(> St. Paul ^ Hoad, Highhiiix , X. 

BODDIXCtT()X : i-iedeiick iiekei-lev ; Goveniment Archi- 
tect’s Ollice, Biish<uie 

BHO.VDHEAD; Frank Arthur; 31Doughi-' Hd., Xottmgham. 

BEOMX: Peicy Xorman ; Hawthorn Bank. Holmtiith, 
nr. Huddeisheld. 

COBB: Eobert Stanley; llomney. ShorilatuU, Kent. 


‘ Pierslield, ” 102 Manor Pioad, 
• Coningshv,’* Hyde Vale, 


COOK : Charles Eegiiiald ; 

Wallington, Surrey. 

CO GET ; llarold William; 

Greenwich, S.E. 

CEABTEEE ; Eno> James : “ Sandsfoot.” Southbank Eoad, 
Southport, Lam,-. 

CEOSSLAM); Harry Ewart : Station Eoad. Sutton-in- 
A'.htield, X^ott^. 

CUEWEX : John Spedding . 2b Highgate, Kendal. 

DALY: Thomas : s Hagg Cresc^^nt, John-tone, Eentrew- 
sliire, X.B. 

DEAE : Frank Twydale ; 210 Lambeth Eoad. S.E. 

DOD : Harold Allred ; 24 Jd\erpool Eoad, Hirkdale, Lancs. 

DOXALDSOX ; Benjamin ; 238 Cliillingliam Eoad. Heaton, 
X" e We a s t le - o n • Ty 1 1 e . 

DOXGEE : William James ; lb St. Cio-^Eoad, Wiiieliestei. 

EDMUXDS : Hywel Carey : 2b Cradock Street, Swansea. 

EDWAEDS: Sidney James, B. A. Cantab. , The Grange, 
Eoy^ton Park, Pinner. 

FAEE ; Eeginald Percy ; c/o Hongkong Shanghai ]3ank, 
Lombard Street. 

rr.ETCHEK; Donald; Kirk Hou.se, T'ttoxeter. Statf-. 

FOX : Walter Ernest ; Morton, Gainsborough, lanes. 

GODWIX ; William Hubert ; b Second Ayeniie, Selly Park. 
Birmingham, 

GEATTOX : Stacey ; 30 De yon S(jLiare, Xewton Abbot. 

GEEGOEY : Hubert; Moodburn. Ben Ehyddmg, Yorks. 

HAMILIOX : Thomas Cre.'^sey ; 74 Station lload, WalDend- 
on-Tyiie. 

HAEMAX : Stanley William; Brookdalc, Manor Eoad, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 

HEMM ; Guidon ; Ash Lea, 12 Manchestei Euad, Heatun 
Chapel, nr. Stockport. 

HICKMAN : Ernest James ; 134 SherlotJc St., Birmingham. 

HICKSOX : Harry Arnntage ; “Ivy Dene," Xethertun, 
nr. Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 

HOLEOYD; Frank; Laurence Villa, Wuodlf-ford. nr. 
Leeds, 

HOETOX : Alfred MTlliam ; 134 MTiitaker Eoad, Derby. 

HOTEX : Sydney; Westbourne, Stonebroom, nr. Alfrctun. 

HUXTEE; Arthur ; Ingram Hou-e. Stoekwell Ed., S.W. 

JAMES ; John Allred Baines ; 13 Plough Terrace Port 
Talbot. 

JOXES; Eees ; Liveipuol Hou-o, Ptircmain, Carmarthen. 

KXIGHT : Walter John ; 20 All Saints' lh>ad, GIouceAer, 

LEGEICE; Clifford Heiiiert , “ Enheld lluU'-e," Marina 
Lowestoft. 

LEXXOX Hugh ; Milton. A'-hgio\e Street, Ayr. 

T.EWIS : Glyndwr Mornson ; 37 Highbury X'^ew Park, X'. 

LIPSCOMB; Sidney George; 48 Cliapel Street, Edewai't* 
Eoad, X.W. 

LITTEN : Horace Edgai ; Highmeade, 

Twickenham. 

MACPHAIL: Duncan St.Clair; 40 Warieuder Park Ter- 
race, Edmliurgh. 

MAECH: John Ewart; West Street. Axbndge EsO 
Sumei^et. 

JnSHJV ' Gwii'ille Roail, SouthtinM,, s \V. 

‘i Bank. nr. SliP||i..lil. 

^ oG fop u-' 1 - V' Beckenh.un. 

\'()RI>TS-^\\Jn' “pi ^'T Dailiji-ton. 

- ■\olin: Kill City Road. Bnmin.h.ttn. 

'^^wich' ■ I'Sn London Ro.td. Noitli- 

PLLIUr.iHO.MLD : .VIhIiiIIu Bliunji ; Chri-t's C'ollo-c 4 St 
tTerraan- Place. Biackhcath S.E 

litiPINSON . Graham .John ; 3') Catlieiine St.. Salisbuiv. 


Pope'.-^ Grove 
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ROOERS : Walter; 04 Maiket Street, Eastleigh. 
RUSSELL : Aucliew Laurence Noel ; Glen Dougla^, Jed- 
burgh, Roxburghshire, N B. 

SAWER : John Seymour ; “ Summerfield.'’ Westertield 
Road, Ipswich, 

SHANKS : Thomas Edwin Thornton : Mount Beacon 
Hou^e, LamUdoAMie, Bath. 

SIMMONS: Cecil Georue: ‘2J Oppidans Road. Rriiiirose 
Hill, N.M’. 

SMITH : Arthur ; '^Ve'^t. Hill Villa, West Hill Road. Lutuu. 
Beds. 

SOMEREORD : Thoina^ Rettord ; oil St. .Tame^’^ Road, 
Buxton. S.W. 

STEVENS: Thomas, Teaile ; II7 Eornhaiu Road, Buiy 
St. EdiuuiidV. 

TAYLOR: John Alexander Chisholm; The Manse, Water- 
head, Oldham. 

TEMPT.AR: MTlliam Richard; 102 Udborough Road, 
Se\en Kings. 

TEUT.ON : Cedric Maurice; Southbridge Lodge, Croydon. 
THOMAS: George; SO Hulton Street. Moss Side, ]Man- 
cdiester. 

THOMAS ; William Noiman ; 2.^0 Nant^^lch Road, Crewe 
TRISCOTT; Harris Stephens: 42 Hill Park CTe-ceiit, 
ITymouth. 

WALKER : Hartjbl Eredeiick ; ‘'Fair View,” Little Heath, 
Potti r’s Bai, Heits. 

WELCH : Henry ; JO Forbes Road, Edinburgh 
WEST : Archibald John : 1-30 Biikin A\enue, Nottingham. 
WIIXIA^IS : Eiedeiick Ernest ; 15 Tennyson Road. Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

WILLIAMS: -lohn Gerrard ; 27 All Saints' Road, Clitton. 
Biistol. 

WILLIAMSON : Henry Roehead ; 10 Morning^^ide Place, 
Kdinbnrgh. 

MTNCH : Kenneth Mark ; 16 George St., Richmond, S.W. 
AVINTER : Ronald : 26 Mai y held Terrace, Dundee. 
IVOODKOEFE : Noiman Fiedeiie ; 51 LincohiN Inn Fields. 
M'.C. 

WORTHINGTON : Chailes Edmond ; 21 Uppei Phillimore 
Place, W. 

The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student was held in 

London and at the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the 8th, 9tb, 11th, and l!2th November. 
One hundred and eight candidates 3vere examined, 
and the results are reported as follo3vs : — 
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The names and addresses of the successful candi- 
dates are as follows, in order of merit, as placed by 
the Board of Examiners : — 

Tlu- mitial “P.” Mciiitic. r 11 / 77 .1 j 

KNIGHT: Fiaiik MTirdfd 'ib 11)06 ; 0 Wclliiigttm Sguiic. 

Chelsea, S.W. 

RUTTER: William Aitluii J\ 1006)'; I Pi'mce^^ Stieet, 
Carditf. 

SEL3VAY. Edwaid Ralph Douglas i'. 100-5; ; -18 Gratton 
S(iuare. Clapham, S.W. 


SCOTT : Bernard M'ardlaw Haberslnai ‘7b 1005 ; 

125 Rodenhur-t Road, Clapham I’ark. S.W 
HOI.LAND ; Harry Daw’bor [P. 1001 : H40 Spnng Bank. 
Pemberton, Wigan. 

ROBINSON : Harold Layton P, 1006 ; 10 Sc.iibort'Ugh 
Road, Leyton.>tune. E>se\. 

BKuAD : Kenneth Stephen l\ lOOS] ; 166 West Hill. 

Putney. S.W. 

MOIR : David James P. lOOJ ; 03 West Giaham Stiect, 
Gainethil!, Glasgow. 

HENDRY. 1 laiiy Dluk an 7b lOOS , 6.0 Ileiong.iU' Road, 
South Waiwtead, E--'f \. 

WEST: -Tame-. Guy ‘7b lOOU ; H 31. Otlicc of Woik--, 
Cardinal Hoii-r. Carli-lc Plac< . Wcstmin-ter, S W. 
]T6)T"STON * William W\ lie */b 1006': 1 lo Fitzrtn* A\ emio. 
Belfast, li eland. 

MORIjEY : William Brighten Rise /b 1007 ; 57 Chii-t 
Church Road, Norwic-h. 

VOEI.KEL : William [P. I0o7 : 21 Denton Teiract*. 

Castlefold, Yolks. 

GUNl'ON: William Heiuv L\ loot) ; Fin-bury llou-e. 
Blomtield Street, IkC. 

PEDLEY : Kriie-t William [/b lt)07 , Vtlieiton Iloii-e. 
Gi-atton Road, Dei by. 

HAGUE : lIoiaiM- 3Tnc(‘nl D** Conrcey "7’, 100s' ; Ro-.l\u," 

Bluoiutield Roa*!, Blaekpool. 

MACMILIiAN : Alec Lowe 7*. lool ; .s3 Cambi idge Road, 
Southport, Lane awhile. 

KNYVETT * -Tohu Seymour 7b 11)04 ; -31 Haedey Road, 
Edgha-tou, Biimingiuim. 

SHEARS : Reginald 7b lt) 06 > : ;4s Anerley Road, West- 
chh‘-on-Sea. IN'^ex. 

MILLER: Stanley Ru--eU [i'. 1007 : 112 A\enue Road. 
Acton, W. 

GWEN: Albeit Heiirv ;Z'. 1007 ; 71 Marlboiougli Road, 
Upper Holloway, N. 

KNOTT: Aitliur -John /b lt)0>< ; • Tn-coinbe,’’ NeMi 

Road, We'-ton-superTlaie. 

NIGHTINGALE: Fiedeiick Bayli--s ‘Zb 1006, ; 17 Wc-t 
Side, WamUwoitli Common, S W. 

PiRADEEA' : Hairv "76 100 U : 11 HamUworth Road, 
Black]iO(d. 

CLARK: Walter Tdewellyn :7b 100-3]: 'i'hv Hampden 
CTnb, Phonix Stieet, N.W. 

COLBECK : Heuiy [76 lt)07 : U 3Iilton Place. Halifax. 
COWITlR : Robert Stephen P. 15)02 ; 2H 'st. Diiiistan’s 
Road. West Kensington, W. 

DAVIES : -To'^eph Chaile- GbuUtoiie ]Z6 lt)04 ; Tany. 
rallt. ^lorriston. CRam. 

EVANS: Charles Glynn ‘76 1001 ; New street, 
Neath. 

FURNISS : Riclnud William ltlO.3] ; It William Stieet, 
l.oughboiough. 

GILES: Stephen l,.ington Clow(> ‘76 l'.)02 : 0 Cailton 
Road, Putney. S W 

H MT, : ^loiitagu A-libw- P 100,3 : Newport Cottage, 
laneoln. 

HALI.ETT : George Farncombe 7b P.)07 : 1-32 Ea-tern 
Road. Bi ighton. 

H.ARRISON : Samuel P loot ; Aldeisvde, lanlborpe 
^liddlesbrough. 

JESSOP : Bernard 7b lt)07 : Bank Cottage, Kimberley. 
Notr^. 

KNAPI’-T ISIII .R ; Aithiu BiMpoid ^76P.)0< ; '2 Stiathmoi^ 
Galdeii^, Ken^i ngtnii. 

li.'W : Cecil How aid Z6 loot ; .Mdi ingliam, Saxmumlhain 
Suffolk. 

LOWRY : Robeii Mb lOOs ; Cailton Huu-e. Bisliojj'j^ Road 
BavsWater, W. 

MARTIN : Cyril Fiedeuck, B.A.C.uitab. Zb lOos ; Evtoii, 
Faripthai Road, Edgbaston. 

NEWHAM: Theodore Nehon [ib 1007]: Rockliolme, 

Ha-tings. 
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FICK^rERE : Travers [1\ 190a: : 3 Ea-t Albeit Park. 
Liverpool. 

REID 1 Clauil Boileau : 3U7 Vauxliall Biidge Road, S.W. 
RYLATT : Arthur 'P. 1904J ; Sculcoates House, Beverlev 
Road, Hull. 

SMEED : Charles Alfred P, 1905: ; ^^est Ham Lane, 
Stiatlord, E. 

SURVEYOR : Merwanjee Framjee [P. 1008] ; 19 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

VEY : Arthur Edwin ^P. 1905] ; 48 Thornton Avenue, 
Chi-wick, Mb 

WALKER : Ricdiard ^P. 1907'. ; 307 Vauxhall Brid‘:fe Road, 
S.W. 

WELCH: Herbert Archil)ald IP. 1907]: 47 Albert Street, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

WHITEHEAD : Thomas Gustavus "P. 1908] ; 1 Dunheved 
Road North, Crovdon. 

WILKS: John ,P. 1904]; t>‘2 Monton Street, Mo'^s Side, 
Manchester. 

WYLDE : Fiederick Chaile- [P. 1905] : 2 Bulkeley Road. 
Norbury. S W. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The following candidates, who had attended the 
architectural courses and obtained First-class 
Certificates at the schools of architecture of the 
institutions mentioned against their names, were 
granted exemption from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered ns Studruti^ 
B.LB.A, 

CABLE : Robert William 1905] ; 11 Acre Lane, Brixtou. 

S.W. Arcbitectuml A-sociation.] 

CLARKSON: Geoige Flint [P. 1905]; 4:5 Holland Road, 
Ken-iimton. W. ]Architectural Association.] 

DOD : Haiold Alfied ]/b 1909] ; 24 Liverpool Road, Birk- 
dale. I.anca-lnre. Liverpool Uni\er-ity.] 

FAREY’ : C\ul Artiuir ]P. 1901)] ; 11 Kin^N Gardens, We-t 
End L,ino, N W. "Architectural A^^^ociation.] 
GRAEME : Alan Vincent Sutherland "P. 1900' ; 3*2 Vincent 
Square, Wc-tinin-ter. [Architectural As-ociation.] 
HAKE : Guy Donne Gordon "P. 1904] ; 9 Paik Mansions. 

South Lambeth Road, S.W. "Aichitectural Association ] 
HKT r , Leonard Keir P. 1904] ; Hapstead, Ardnigly, 
Su-sex. [Aichitectural Association.] 

HOME * Geoffrey W.wille "P. 1905 ; 99 GurteiNtone Road, 
We-t Ken-ington, W. [Architectural Association.] 
JONES: Thoina-i Anthony [2b 1908] ; Exton Giove.BishopN 
Waltham, Hant<, University College, London. 

LEVY^ Arthur Lmu- P. 19Uo] ; 25 Netlierhall Gaidon^, 
N.W. [Aichitectuial A-sociation.] 

I.ODGE : Thomas Arthur [2\ 1900] ; Warlie-,” Arnison 
Road, E Molesev, Siiirev. [Arcliitectural Association.] 
MATTHEWS : Bernard Frank [P. 1905 : Ingram House, 
Storkwfdl Road, S.W. [Architectural Association. 
PIGOTT : Richard 5fountlord ]P. 1905] : 1 Karlstleld Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. [Architectural Associa- 
tion.', 

PRYNNE : Chaile- Edward Fellowe^ ' P. 1905] : 3 Grange 
Road, Ealing. "Architectural Ab-ociation.1 
ROBINSON : Allied Douglas , L. 1907j * 29 Beacon Hill, 
Camden Road, N. 'Architectural As-ociation.] 
SWINDELLS: Fiamds Harold [ib 1905]; 00 Belsize 
Avenue, Hamp-tead, N.W. [Architei tuial As-ociatiun.] 
TANNER : Edwin John i P. 1900' ; Rothbury, Beckenham, 
Kent. [Aichitectural A— ociation.j 
VOY’SEY’ : Charles "T*. 190ir ; 14 Briardale Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. [Aichitectural Association.] 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examination?, (qualifying 
for candidature as Associate B,LB,A,j were held 


in London from the 18th to the 26th November. 
Of the 114 candidates examined, 48 passed, and 71 
were relegated to their studies. The names 
and addresses of the passed candidates are as 
follows : — 


P.” and ‘* >S.’’ = Prohationer and Student?^ 

AINSWORTH : John Cooper ]P. 1903, N. 1908]; “ Arnold 
Hill,” Gee Cioss, Hyde. 

ALEXANDER : George Luard "Special ExantinafioiO ; 

132 Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 

ALLEN: John Gordon [P. 190*2, S. 1907] ; Dashinonden, 
Holmdalo Road, West Hamp-tead. N.W. 

ATKINSON: llobeit [Special Exiimiunfion]: 2 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn. W.C, 

AUTY : Jo^iah [Special E.rainiiu/linu] ; Union Bank 
Chambers, Morley. 

BLUHM : Quentin ^langnall 'P. 1902. N. 1904" ; “ White- 
cotc," Devonshiie Road, St. Anne's-on-the-Sea. 
BRYAN : Arthur Francis [P. 190*2. .S’. 19or> ; e/o 

C. Harrison Townsend. Esq., 3*2 Queen’s Road, 
St. John's Wood, N.W. 

-BLRSTO\\ : George Herbeit Spiiial K eaminfitur,i ; 

10/ St. Leonard s Road, Hove, Biighton. 

CHAPMAN : Ricbaul Thwaite [2b 1904, S. 1906 ; '* Glen- 
tliurne,’ -535 Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 

CL VY'POLE : Edwaid Ernest Blunt [7*. Is98, *S. 1902' ; 

Stiatlimoie, 32 Kingscourt Road. Stieatham. 

DAb IliSON : John Adam [P. 190.5, S. 1906' ; (> Clarence 
Aiemie, Londonderry, Ireland. 

D.WIS : Claude William [P. 1902. S. 1906 ; 28s Peisliore 
Road. Edgha-ton, Rirniinghani. 

DICKM.YN ; Hairy Alderman [/b 1904, .S'. 190<r, ; 

32 Albeit Grove, Nottingham. 

DOT GLAS ; Alexander Houston [P. 1901, ,Sb 1905 : 

<83 St. Mark’- Road, Noith Ken-ington, W. 

ELTON: Peicie Ion [Special E unnuinti<m[\ 113 Glou- 
ce-ter Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

FINN : Edwin P. 1902, .S. 1905] ; Elhelb^rt Road, 
Canterbury. 

GUODCHILD : William [P. 1904. N. 1906 ; Cra\en Hou-c. 
Hervey Street, Ipswich. 

GC THRIE : Leonard Rome Special E > ainuiatiim' \ 
13 John Stieet, Adelphi. W.C. 

HADWEN : Noel Waiigli ]P. 1905. S. 1909" : Kelrnvd. 
Trianglp. Yorks. 


190.C S. 1905' ; 13 


We-t- 


lUNSCOMR: Charles Erne-t [P 
Algiei^ Road. Lady well. S.E. 

HASTEWELL : Robert Edwin [2b 1901, ,S. 190:4 ; 

gate Chamber-, Haltwhistle.''N(ntluimbei]aml. ' 
HAWKINS: Frederick George [ig iqQS, Nb I 90 s • Chnn 
\\\dk, Hendon, N.W. “ " ’ 

HEPl^LE : Francis Henry [P. 1903, S. 1907 
George’s Sipiaie, Worcester. 

HOLLIS: Henry Clilfoul [P. 1902, .S. ]9():y 
dale Road, Oakley Sqiiaie, N.W. 

5[AXWELL: Williaiu Chailes Special E.ramnialiou * 
*29 Donegall Street, Bel fa -t. 

MIIiBURN : William, jun. "P. 190*2, S. 1908] ; .s Thornhill 
Park, Sunderland. 

5IOBERLY : Arthur Hamilton Mb 1907. S. 1908- m 
Campden House Pmad, W. ' ' 

>[ry\iNGS- .roH.ph i-v.iiis ■■.s-p.fM/ f;, ^ 
H. striuton, Kiq.. •• Barajnati,’' i-w Diksal, ]‘oona 
Di-trict, Lomliay Presidency, India. 

OlOIE : Itobert Wngbt P. I!t02, .S. 1904]; Orchai.l 
Road, St. Anne b-on-Sea, Lancashire, 


n St. 
59 Crown- 


PAGE - James -yiS'lO. S. lOOS] : .50 Arcadian Gardens. 
Rowes Park, N 

ROBERTS : David John Special Ej aminatiov ; Holh 
Lane, Lrdington, near Birmingham. 
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KUBEHTS; Willi.im John. M.A. \1\ 1908, S 08 

Yow Tree Within^ton, Manchester. 

IIOWLEDGE: Geoi^re Henry M’. 190*J, N lOO-V : ‘I'l 
rarktield Street, liu-holnic. Manclu'-tei 
SAGAll: William H. niy 'V. 1904. N 1907,; H Wcllin;^- 
ton Sijiiaie, Clielsea, S.W 

SCO'rTAVlLLKY : Huirli Heniv P. lOO'-h S l^OO : 
Sonier-tiehl, Beigate. 

sTuNE : George M«uii-oii P. 1900. ,s. 1904' ; 7 Eainnount 
Boat!, Brixton Hill. S.W. 

sroNEHOrSE ; Charle- V. 19oo. .S. ^ IiMng Tlact.. 

Blackburn. 

4’HOMTSON: Muiris V. 1901, N 1904 ; Bo'b ot, Clifton 
Dii\e. L\thaiii. r»in(.& 

'iUDCB. Francis Goidon 1907. S’. 1909 ; c/o Mi- 
Asplancl, 47 Linden (hir<Ien-,, Ba} -water. 

WARE: Vnian [V. 190'i. N. 1900];‘s:i Richmond Woo<l 
Roa<l, Bourneniouth. 

WOOl.LATT: John J\ 1904. S. 190-7: c/o Messr-. 

Evan- A Son-. Eldon Chainhers, Nottingham 
WRIGHT: Cecil T;aureme Z*. iJ^OS. N. 190-7 : The 
I.yntons, New 7falden 

The following table shows the number of failures 
among the seventy-one relegated candidates in each 
division of the Final Examination : — 


1. 

l)e-igu ... 

71 

11. 

Moulding- and Oinaments 

. bl 

HI. 

Building Material- . 

. 17 

IN 

Piinciple- of H\gieue 

20 


W Speciheation- . . . .27 

A I, Coii'-^ti uetioii. <tT. . -19 

VII. Cunsti action. Zn»7i anti Stcr! Oc. . 2J 

Colonial Examinations. 

The following candidates passed the Colonial 
Intermediate Examination held in Sydney, No- 
vember 190H 

KEITH-HARRIS : Hoy-ton -Tohn [P. 1907] ; 1 Merchant 
Street, Stanniore, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

ROARTY: Stanislau- 'P- 190 . ; Guein-ey Hoiue." 
42 Lansdowne Street, Surry Hill, Sydney. 

The following candidates passed the Colonial 
Siiecial Examinations qualifying for candidature a- 
Associate n,LB.A. held in Sydney last June : -- 

SUTCLIFFE: Hartley: 50 Lewi Imiii Road, Wind-oi. 

Melbourne, Victoria. Au-tralia. 

TAYLOR: Edward Alexander ; Ben Side, Wolhtoneciaft , 
North Sydney, Sydney, N.S.W. 

The following candidate passed the Special Ex- 
amination held in Johannesburg in July last 
BI'IALL ; Walter John : Tublic Works Depaitmcnt. Pietei- 
maritzburg. Natal. 

A Student of the School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. 

Professor Reilly sends the following note on the 
student-career of the author of the Paper on the 
Greek Revival in England published in the present 
issue, pp. 177-92 : — 

Mr. L. B. Buddeii was a student in the School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool, during the 
sessions 1906-7, 1907-H, 190s -9, working under 
the old system for a B.A. degree with honours in 
architecture. If he had entered a year later he 
would have come within the new B.Areh. cour^'e. 
One of the regulations for any honours degree in 


the L^niversity i" that a tla -is. rcqu’c-eiiting a cer- 
tain amount of original investigation, inu-t be pre- 
sented before the .-tudent can -it for hi'? examination. 
With the architectural student- it has lieen cus- 
tomary to insist that a -et of measured drawings 
illustrating the subject of the the-is should be sub- 
mitted with it. In this cabe Mr. Budden sent in 
drawings of the Customs llmi^e and Seafurth Hall, 
both in Liverpool. Mr. j bidden was eighteen years 
of age when he entered the school three years ago. 
llis first year’s btudy was devoted to general work, 
including languages, niathematic-, and history, for 
bis Imeruiediate Examination. His architectural 
Studies were confined, therefore, to hi- last two years, 
and his work shows what can he accomplished in 
thi- time by a hard-working student of good abili- 
tii-s under an organised bw^tem of training. (In 
Laving the -ch< ol last -luly, Mr. Budden was 
awarded a Univer-ity Scholarship of ^50 with his 
first-class degree, and the Holt Tra7elling Scholar- 
ship, also of 1 ■70, tor designs made during his course 
of study. To these two the British School at 
Athens, in recognition of hi- knowledge of Greek 
architecture, has added another toO, on condition 
that he works in the School at Athi'ii- for a short 
time. He ha- therefore left for an extended tour 
in Italy and ( B’eece with il70 to his credit, which, 
it will he generaiiy agreed, i- a very satisfactory 
start for a student. 

In a later note Profes.,or Reilly ^ays he has just 
learnt that ^Ir. Budden is engaged at Athens on a 
restoration of the PropyLea, from measurements of 
the actual stones, under the direction of Mr. 
Dawkins, the head of the British School. 

Practical and Theoretical Training 

An interesting and suggestive Paper on thi- 
subject was read by Mr. R. Weir Schultz before 
the Manchester Society of Aichitect- on the 10th of 
last month. ' After a critici-ui of the old method 
of architectural training, and of ^ome of the new 
methods now on their trial, Mr. Schultz a-ked. Is 
our modern sy-tem based on right line- for pro- 
ducing thoroughly competent, practically trained 
architects capable of dealing with all the complex 
problems which go to the making r-f a fully thought- 
out building, complete in every detail, pleasing to 
look on, of good proportion and detail, and entirely 
suitable for its purpose in e\ery re-pect? 

Continuing', Mr. Schultz -aid : — 

AVbat should au-hitecr rcMpiue to know If wv 
})\it it uill down in black and I think most of iw 

will agree that he app.irenth oiurht to know more 
than it B pos&ibli tor Hn> om man to acijuire in a 
Ut'etiiiit'. lbit.it analy-e thing- a little, we may 
tind that pcO t of thi knowitslge need onU be general, 
-ufheient. in fact, to tiialile him to get at hi- fact- 
tluongh the right chaniul-, ainl know them w’hen he 
uet- them. In practical thing- he ought to he con- 
ver-ant with material-, thf ir nature- and limitations, 

^ The I’aper ispublislad in tall in thu Jw/kro t 

oi the 19th No\ ember. 


A A 
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a bit of a a<(>logist. a Ifit of a chrnn^r. a bit nf a 
botanist or arboricnltnii^-t, a con-^iTfrablo portion of 
an engineer, a bit of a lawyer, and a man of attairs 
generally. He ought to be able to draw' aOeuratel\ 
rather than arti'«tic;tll,\, ]ia\e a '-en^e (jf good propor- 
tion. orderliness aiid arram^ement, ^oineidea ot sculp- 
ture and decoration, a knowledge ot colour and its 
application, be a bit «)f an electrician, a sanitaiw ex- 
pert. know sonietbing of ncoustics. light and heat, and 
be able to suiwey and lia\i' sufiicient knowledge of 
tigures and co^-ts to be aUe to control expenditure, 
and so on. You will see. therefore, that the range of 
knowledge nect‘ssar\ to proticiency is a wide one. 

Ill my (^pillion, tin- most satisfactory form of train- 
ing is that which is founded on actual contact with 
practical eweryday work, and I tlierefore think and 
feel Aery strongly tliat a >oiitli a\]i(') intends being an 
architect should, as soon as ( verlie can, get into toucli 
Avitli ix‘al building - not mt rely as an onlooker, but as 
a participant. HeAvill tlien giTidualh get to know his 
materials, their proper ust^s. their limitations, their 
Aarious behaviour under ditlering eondiTions. and Iioav 
they should be haialled to get tlie be^t results, struc- 
turally as well as eeouomicall\ . 

He ought to learn how to put things togetlier b_\ 
actually doing soni<‘ part bimselt ; for mstaiice, by 
cutting out and framing up a dom oi a wandowx b\ 
laying a floor or a piece of le.ul flat. In sweating a 
lead joint — in fact. b\ yetting into ininnatc touch wTth 
the hundred and one pr.ictical details that go to the 
completion ot a building. When lie has attempted to 
do a few things, twen if only in one br.mcli. Ins powers 
of obseiwation will bicome keener, he will look at 
things in other branches from the practical point of 
\iew', and be able to grasp tlie bearing ot things sq 
much <|iiicker. so much more accurateK. 

He may dixuv dozens of tidl-si/e details ot, say, 
windows or doors in an architect s office, and yet not 
l>e able to thoroughl\ grasp practieally how the tilings 
are actually })Ut together: but onca* he lias tried to do 
it for himself he will know most of wliat theie is to be 
knOAVii, and Avill niU forget it. 

Then in such m.ittersa“>. say. the lelative pz'<jportion 
of sand and lime nr cement to make good mortar, 
where so much depends on the nature of the sand, a 
little practical expeiience is worth pngisot text-book 
dissertation. 

At times, wlien lie goes olf for a holiday, either at 
liome or abroad, and t,d<es to studying the A\orks of 
the past, he should see tli.it he looks hLliind the sin- 
face, d<tes not concern himself only with sjiapes and 
forms, and e\en proportions. Izut givi s some attention 
to the liow and why of it all— lealiscs tliat there were 
dihiculties Avhich had to he oAereoiiie, problems Avhicli 
had to be solved, limitations which Jiad to be obser\ ed 

difficulties of material, ot hwel. of construction. ])ro- 
bleius of arrangement, of planning, perhaps of lighting, 
limitations of site, ot cost ifor e\idences oi this will 
often assert tlieinselves clear! e\en \vlien of actual 
record there is nonet , Some thri (» or fouiy\ears ago 
fierliaps, when going round the sliow of students’ work 
4it the li.I.JkA.. 1 was much struck with one set of 
drawings, one only out nt all the lot whicli luid been 
sent in, for, 1 think, the Pugin Studmtship. Thex 
A\ere not jierhajis tin* nio-t outwardly attractive set 
tliere. 1 forget whether thp\ received e\en an 
lionourable imniTion. but they showed evidoma' that 
their author bad looked at hw old AVnik. not oii th* 


surface only, but tlii’ough and through: that he had 
lealised tlu difficulties, appreciated the problems, and 
set himself to shuAV how they had been solved, and to 
realise elearlx how the old builders really built. That 
VdUtli, who hailed from not \ery far trom this city, has 
lecentlv sent from tlie East nio-t excellent draw’ings, 
anul\suig old buildings as, perliaps, they have neA'er 
been anal \-.ed before, and these a\i11 form. AA’hen pub- 
lished, a A cry valuable addition to the records of the 
history of architecture. 

Now I should like to say \ery clearly— and I fear a 
large number of you may not agree Avith me, but I 
Cannot help tliat — the sooner we give up talking about 
orders and styles the better. Let us forget there were 
'^uch things. Many of us wish this had been giA'en up 
long ago. for noAV the client lias got hold of the jargon, 
and he often coiik s to _\ou Avith a readv-madc selieme 
"Uch as that his liousi' is to be, sa>, in the Queen 
Anne stylo (or, perhaps, this has gone out of fashion 
noAV. lias it not M. Avith a Georgian dining-room, a 
Louis Seize draAving-room. and a Tudor hall; and the 
amusing thing is tliat he expects also a moileni 
liA cable liuuse, with proper sanitation, electric light, 
lifts, and teh pliones. Nowy do let us. for goodness’ 
sake, try to forget about the ti\ e orders of architecture (or 
w ere there realh oiil\ three, .ifter all ‘.h, and about Early 
English and 1 >ecorated, Queen Anne and ( *eorgian. and 
treat each pru])osed building as a problem to be solved 
in tlie best A\aN trom all points of \ iewx Let the type 
grow out ot tlie reipnreiiients, the kind of material' to 
be empbned, the nature of the constrnetion, and so 
forth. The ])roportion Avill come all right if \onr 
})rohlem is properly solved. If ornament is necessary 
or suitable, use it Avith discrimination .nul restraint, 
and let your building express the purpose for whi(*h it 
has been built, and it will be interesting and full of 
life, not a plagiarism of dead forms and details. 

Lut Ave are w’andering aAvaA again from our subject, 
which is proctical and theoretical training. [ have 
said that practical training can best be got in actual 
toncli Avith real Izuilding, but theoretical training 
'-hould go along with it. and here, to my mind, the 
basis should be constructive. All good building is 
based on proper construction. ^lodeni methods of 
construction are largely a matter of engineering; hence 
our modern teacliing should be on the lines of engineer- 
ing as applied to building. 

Now. whateA'er is to be the outcome of things in tlie 
tiitur(,we must concern ourselves most Avitli imme- 
diati^ possibilities and how to obtain the best results 
with the facilities which are reasonably available. 

It tliLie <ire elass(‘s for the crafts conneeti>d Avith 
building in technical sdiools of this cit\ —and there 
'•urely must be— and if such classes are eondneted on 
practical lines, J would recommend those students Avho 
ha\e not the opportunity of coming in direct and con- 
tinuous contact AVith real building to attend some of 
these classes, take off their coats, roll up their sleeves, 
and do something with their hands. Then some tune 
slujuld be devoted to the scientific stnd\ of structural 
jiroblems at a school of engineering ; and here I am 
specially addressing m\self to students— learn to know 
about ,AOur materials. g<, to a quarry to see stone 
actually quarrieih go to a mason’s Aard and see it beino- 
drissed. tr\ to do some yourself, if hi* will let you— I 
doubt if lie will <;ee it built in position, look at older 
iuiilfhngs where the s,tuie stone has been used, see how 
: WHKThers iiiabr different conditions, whetlier the 
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monldin^^s JfC.iy rapullv (if so, it >-hoiild not be 
moulded K what form ot surface wears best, mid yon 
will find lots of wrong usts and sonn* riglit one^: 
but before \ou ha\e done \ou will know, or ought 
to known w’hat to avoid doing. 

T.earn something in a similar way aljout hnu*'.. sands, 
wood, pl.istcr, paint, in short everything that gors to 
make a building. A'ou cannot do it all at oin e, but 
you are young, and liavc the \ears before you. 

If \ou give half your time to these things. \ou can 
gi\e the other half to your friend tiie an hitect, and 
learn liow’ to work out problems ot planning actual 
buildings — of much more u-^e to you than working <in 
fanc\ designs at art schools -get him to let you go.nid 
see tliem as they go up. and, it possible, Int some tinit' 
on the job \oii ha\e worked on 

In the spring and summer, when there are tiowers 
in the garden, learn to draw them and get some inspira- 
tion for _\our ornament trum them, and not from eop\- 
ing casts of ornamental design, tine in tlieinsrlves. Inn 
parts of a lost tradition. 

1 look forward to the possibilities (»t an .irraneenwnt 
with reliable btiildcu's m cities, whereby ycnnig arclii- 
tects can spend part of their time under the fonmien, 
not fooling, but doing dehnite duties and learning things. 
Part of the premium formerly paid to the architect 
niiglit lx* devoted to securing tliis ad\antage, and I 
think this should come first, and then the ('nvuin ering 
course - -the architect's office List, llv this means the 
pupil w ill go to his 'scientific training witii some know- 
ledge of materials, and of practical (construction, and 
to the architect with at h-ast some knowledge* ol all 
thc'se things, and he will really tlien he* of some actual 
use to him. if lu* looks at it from a more' or less selfish 
point of \ iew . 

Now' a further word in conclusion to tlu student. In 
all yon do, and whatever you do, keep ^oiir e\es and 
ears open, look and observe, listen and remember, 
pondci and digest, and see that you are coiniiiced 
that there is a pioper leason for everything that is 
done ; and, abo\e all, do not think that the study and 
practice of architecture and the art of building is ea^v 
and simple, and that it can be learnt in a year or two. 
but make up \our mind that you arc to be* a learner 
all the time, and bv-and-b\ you will perhaps liave a 
chance ot directing w'orkthat wall, w hile interesting you, 
interest others as well, and that may — who knows — 
be the means ot aihaiicing a step fuither the reasonable 
progress of architecture. tin* (jueen of the Arts,’* 

The Carpenters’ Company : Lectures on Arts connected 
with Building. 

The Carpenters’ Ckimpany has decided to give a 
series of lectures beginning next month on the arts 
connected wdth building, in continuation of those 
delivered in the early part of this year. The 
lectures are intended in the fust place for all crafts- 
men and those engaged in actual trades in con- 
nection with the constructive arts, hut all of eitlier 
sex and of any trade or profession are invited to 
attend. At the end of the course prizes will be 
offered to craftsmen and artisans tvho have attended 
at least (dght lectures of this series. The follriwdng 
is the programme of the course : — 

J.in. 12. — W'liat is Ai fistic Ciatt'inan'.bip ^ bv Jb’ot. 
hercsfoid Pirc '/’.j. 


T.in IP. 'I’hc \h ft Ikiildinv.with -ptM i,il i * ici ciic» ro the 
u>c iind .ibu-e iii.itei iah. by Mr. M H. 
lliiilMe Scotr. 

. 2(i. — 1 he ('.tipf nttM Cnitr.bv.Mi . ILun-icr Fletcher 

j'el) 2 -I lie .loiiier" Cl. Or. bv Sir llriiniwi'll 'J’hom.i'i. 

.. P.--N<itiv»^ ( raiisin.in'.bip in Tindici. Hritk. and 
Stntie Letoic the Istli Centuiv, l>y Mi- 
Artliur Stiatton A. . 

1 (». - Tlie Alt ot tile \a ad Worker, by Mr. Lawrence 
Wea\ ei , F.S.A. 

, 2.J Tile Art ot the PLi*'teiei, by Mi. (4enige i*. 

Bankart. 

M.ii. 2. — Ca*:)lle'^ in the Air, by .Mr. (k E. A. kknsey. 

P,— The I ftc ot Coloured MateuaKin Buildin^^.by 
Mr. Halse} llL aido ■ / . . 
in. Mural Taintinj^, by Biot. (4. lA Moira 
2:>. Coloiued l^eliet'^ and Mosaic. b\ Mr. If. .Viining 
Bell. B.W.S. 

.>0. — Sculpture a'> uppln d to Building". b\ Mi. E. W. 
Pomeroy. . 

ApiiliL 'Ibe Ciatt ot Ifepaiiiiig Bnildinc". L\ Mi. 
ThaLlu ray 'ruinei. iks A. 1 \ . 

Tickets of admission to tlu^ lectures can be 
obtained free from Mr. J. H. Freeman, Th(' (Terk, 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C’. 

Mr. T. J. Bailey's Retirement. 

At the meiding of the Bhlucation Committee of 
the London County Council last week the (reneral 
Purposes Committee reported that Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
the Schools Architect, w'ould retire from the Coun- 
cil’s service on 31st December, and recommended 
tbnt he should have exceptional treatment with 
regard to his retiring allocvance. The Committee 
placed on record its fullest sense of the very valu- 
able services rendered by IMr. Bailey. 

Mr. Key paid a warm compliment to the \vork of 
the retiring architect. London schools had, he said, 
greatly benefited during Mr. Bailey’s office, and bis 
improvements had raised the standard of architec- 
ture, not only in England, but all over the W'orld. 
In parting with him the (’ouneil was parting with 
the first architect to make a professional study of 
that particular branch of architecture. He Avas 
sure the Council Avislied Mr. Bailey many years of 
retired lifts and heartily appreciated his valuable 
services to London. 

Obituary. 

At the General Meeting last Monday Mr. Henry 
’r. Hare, f/oiu Secretary, announced the decease 
of the following memliers : — 

Ilr.NRY Bayly (iAiiLiNG, elected Associate m 
1H18 and Fellon in 1857, Avho died on the 4th inst., 
nged (Mghty- eight years. Born in London in 1822, 
Mr. (raiding was educated at King’s College, Lon- 
don. He adopted his father’s profession of archi- 
tect, and whilst a student of the Royal Academy 
in 1842 he gained the Silver Medal for measured 
drawings, and in the following year the Gold Medal 
for a ilesign for a Royal Academy of Music. In 
P'S! 7 Avas aAvarded the Sih^er Medal of the Tnsti- 
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tute for an e^^say upon s>culpture and sculptured 
ornament. Mr. G aiding began practice in LstS, 
and in 1H57 he won in competition the first preiniuin 
of a 800 for the best design for the new \Var OfficCj 
a design which he was never called upon tu execute. 
Lord Palmerston later endeavoured to secure hi >'3 
employment upon the new Foreign Office, but the 
work was ultimately entrusted to Sir Gilbert Sc()tt. 
Ill iK6b he was chosen one of eleven competitors 
for the new Law Courts, the final choice resting 
upon Mr, G. E. Street, wdio carried out the work. 
^[\\ Gar ling retired from active practice in 1S7D, 
and took up his residence at Folkestone, devoting 
much of his time to landscape painting. Ho wa- 
a great traveller and a great reader, and retained 
his intellectual gifts to the close of a long and 
useful life. 

Thomas MRlliam Cutlkr, elected Associate in 
1H7H and Felloic in 1879. Mr. Cutler served for 
some years on the Council prior to 1898, and had 
taken uu active part in the affairs of the Institute. 
He wa- aLo a prominent ineml'iev of the Sanitary 
Institute. 

(rEOKtrK Ca.mpuell Shekkin. elected As-sotialc 
in 18M2 and FeUoic in 1898. He had served for 
some years on the Art Committee of the Institute, 
part of the time filling the office of Vice-Chairman. 
In hi^ earlier years i\Ir. Sherrin exhibited with 
some success at the Eoyal Academy, and among 
his best work was a picture of The Gate House, 
Ingate stone. The originality and beauty of his 
designs exercised a considerable inffuence on archi- 
tecture in Essex, where be began his career. He 
restored Lord Petre's seat near Brentwood, and re- 
constructed and built residences in all parts of 
that county, and in Surrey, Sussex, and the I^le of 
Wight, He also designed the Alexandra Hotel, 
Dovercuiirt, and the Southend Kursaal. Among 
his London works were Eayleigh House, Chelsea, 
for the Hon. Eichard Strutt, and Cannon Street 
Buiblings, offices in Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
St. Mary -at- Hill House, Eastcheap, and premises 
in C large- Street, Piccadilly, and Finsbury. A^ 
architect to the Metropolitan Eailway Compiuiy 
Mr. Sherrin rebuilt Moorgate Street Station, Ken- 
sington High Street Station, with its arcade nnd 
adjoining shops, South Kensington Station, and 
Gloucester Eoad, the Monument, and Mark Lan^ 
Stations. About sixteen years ago he reconstructed 
Spitalfields Market. The branch of his work which, 
perbap,-. afforded him most satisfaction was that 
connected wfith religious buildings, especially thn 
dome of the Brompton Oratory, the new building-- 
at ]>ouai College in 17‘ance, and the re-erection, in 
Eldon Street, of the church of St. Mary Moorfield-. 
In the last-named building there was sung on tin* 
day of his funeral a solemn re<puem ^las^. l\v‘ 
funeral party afterwards travelled to Iiigate.-toie , 
the interment taking place in the neighbouring 
parish of Frierning. Mr. Hare, in a brief refer- 
ence to Mr. SherrinV uork last Monday, -nio 


it wa- nor, he tliought. a- widely known a-> it 
de-erv(*d to be. He wa- a mo='t earnest worker, 
and all his buildings bore etidence of his sincerity 
and of the extreme care and trouble he tuok in 
Carrying out hi- design successful conclusion. 
His Ids- is a very serious one, not only to the 
Institute, but to tlie profes-ion generally. Mr. 
Sherrin leave- a widow . with three sons, one of 
whom — Mr. Frank Sherrin —had lieen a--soeiated 
with him for many years in hi- practice, and three 
daughter-. 

The Preliminary Examination and Bristol University. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners, have re-olved to recogni-e 
the Matriculation Examination of the Fniversirv 
of Bri-tol as exempting from subjects I., II., HI., 
1\ \ and ^ II. of rlu TM.B.A. Preliminary 
FxcUi/ination. 

Reinstatement of a Fellow. 

By a resolution of the Council under By-kuv 20, 
Mr. Joseph Barker l)aniel Wall hax been reinstated 
as a Fellow of the Koval lnstitut(‘. 


MiNuiES. rr, 

Vt tht I ouith ftriieiai (Oi diihujit ) uf tiu 

lUOU lo, held Moncliy, l;Sth Iioeemb.a ido'o, .a s p iii. - 
Pip-ent, Mr. Krne-t George. in tiie Clijiii , r.2 

fVIlow- (including It inf inhev^ nt rlie Council). 20 

(including 2 member- of the Couneil), and se\eia5 
\i-itor-— the Minute, ot the Meeting Jield 29th N'ovcmbei 
1:^9 1 were takon as read, and signnd as coireet. 

Tile Hon. Seuietary having announced the deeea-e of 
Henn Hayly Garling, Thomas W illiani Cutler, and Geor^^'e 
Campbell Shenin. Fe([nu\% Jt wa. lesol^ed that the rem'^t^^ 
ot the Institute fnr the lo-- it had su-tained bejnteied 
on the Minute- ot the Meeting, and that u me.-.-aee ot 
sympHthy and condoh-ia e b*-/ eonvm ed to the lelatives of 
the late ni ember - 

The following niembei- attending for the fir-t time sinet 
their election wfie formally admitted bv the President- — 
ytl.m Beni=on Hubl.ack, liich.ii.l Hei.rv ^ye^lnoIlt)l. 

Hairv Courtenay Con.t.. ntino. 'Henri Setois 
-Toseiib .sed.lon, Heor-e Kdinoml- Fit/y'erald. 
I nuan- W Ilham btewa.t, F.anch Dickinson 

.Gsoeiorew 

The Secretaiy announced that the toHow.ng candidate, 
had been ncmjii.ited for inemheiibip : Ae .Uutciole. Andrew 
rrahaui Hendemon : a. i/on, .d . -v .mV.c, Artlmr Stockdale 
Coi)e. A 1. and Arthm .lobn Etan.. I'.Litt.Oxon 
f, ] ’* Kamlin, Piofe^-oi ot Aiclnte/-ture at 

Cohmibia Iiuversity, New York. ha\ing read a Paper 
on AiiciiiTFiTnai Ei.r. > 7 „,,\ Antai.-i, a .IFcuAon 
mmued am a tote of thanks i)a,-ed to the i>iofe-sO! 
'A reclamation. 

^ meeting separated at 
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THE riEEEK EEMVAL IX EXHEAXl).* 

A Thesis submitted for the B.A. Degree with Honours in Architecture at the School of Architecture, 

University of Liverpool. 

By Lionel B. Budden, B.A. 



^1. H\LL, HVLUrOOL. IIAKVEV LON-DALL KLMLt'. AIlL'II ['J Et 1 , 


lUAst brilliant period, in the history of 
I architecture in England had its oiigin in 
nothing more serious than the antiquarian 
affectation of eighteenth-century polite society in 
matters relating to art. Yet it was a natural 
development from the Roman Renaissance, the 
inevitable result of an increase in archccologicai 
knowledge. 

The whole system of education at the time — its 
intensely classical character — favoured the growth 
of the movement and served to give it reality to 
the general public. As early as the sixteenth 
century it had been quite usual for Englishmen to 
visit Italy for the sake of the higher culture to be 
obtained at the flourishing universities of Bologna 
and Padua, t and gradually, in c instantly increasing 
numbers, connoisseurs either came themselves or 

* The author of this Paper, who has cilice j^naduated 
with first -c‘la-s honour> in Aichitecture, and now w-orkin^^ 
at the Eiiti'^h School at Athcn-, dcsirc'^ it to he nn ntioncd 
that he has in prcpaiation a /As/mj*?/ of tlu' Hcvival 

ill Gioiif Britain and on the Continent, and at present 
en^a^TJ^l collecting niateiials for the work Set* on an t ailier 
page of the present issue Professor Iteilh's note on Mr. 
Budden V student career at Liverpool. - Kd, 
t Michaehs, Ancient Marble^ in Britain, p. oo. 


commissioned agents to acquire those art treasures 
whose proper appreciation was already held to ho 
amongst the necessary qualifications of every 

compleat gentleman.”'^ By 1G20 the ffedd of 
search had extended to (freece, and the intense 
rivalry which followed t resulted in the formation 
of those magnificent collections of antiques most 
of which have now passed into the possession of 
the British Museum. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
idea of ‘‘the Brand Tour” as a necessary com- 
plement to a refined training, and of art as an 
essential element in educatioi], became generally 
recognised. It was the universal acceptance of 
this creed that made the Greek revival in archi- 
tecture possible. To English travellers “ a love 
of the fine arts ” had become synonymous with a 
visit to Athens (already ousting Rome as the most 
important show-place on the Continent), and many 
of these tourists published volumes on classic art 
copiously illustrated either by their own sketches 

Henry Pcachaui, (’onq^leat Gentleman, ‘ind ed , 
lost, chap, xii., Antiiputies.” 

t For Arunder'i and Buckingham^ dealing'^ at Coii- 
atantinople, 1627, vide Michaelis, p. id. 


B r, 
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or those of some accomplished draughtsman.’^ 
The secret of the success of the movement lay in 
the existence of this large group of wealthy patrons 
imhued with notions of Hellenic art, and anxious 
to display erudition as arbiters of taste. In pre- 
cisely this way the later course of international 
politics favoured its continued development. The 
Napoleonic wars closed the greater part of Europe 
to British tourists between 1790 and whilst 
the superiority of the English fleet in the ]\reditei‘- 
ranean still directed travel to Greece. The interest 
was thus maintained, and persisted undiminished, 
till the adoption of the new cult of mediaeval 
romanticism by the accomplished litterateurs 
of the day, upon whom lay the difficult duty 
of explaining art to the artists, obscured the 
general perception of beauty. 

Architecture in England prior to 1750 had 
remained unaftected by any purely classic 
influence. In general it was Balladian, and the 
differences in individual manner of expression 
were simply such as might reasonably have been 
expected from the English spirit working along 
Italian Renaissance lines. But with the publi- 
cation of Dawkins and Wood's Illustrations of 
Palmyra and Baalhcc (1750) admiration was 
excited for “Roman magnificence undiluted by 
Italian design, "t and Adam's published 

ten years later, served to further disconcert public 
taste. An unsettled eclecticism was produced 
amongst connoisseurs — a state of affairs highly 
favourable to the initiation of a new school of 
design. 

It was then there appeared, in 1762, the first 
volume of The Aritiquities of Athens, measured 
and delineated h}/ Jame^ Stuart, F.B.S. and 
F.S.A.,and Xicholas Fevett, 2 )ainters and archi- 
tects. The result was such as not even the artists 
themselves could have anticipated. The work had 
been undertaken unostentatiously enough. In the 
summer of 1718 Stuart and Revett, whilst painting 
in Naples, discussed the possibility of an archaeo- 
logical expedition to Athens. The suggestion of 
the young men received practical encouragement 
from such wealthy amateurs as Lord Charlemont 
and the Marquess of Rockingham, though it was 
not till the end of January 1751 that they were 
enabled to leave Venice for Athens. 

In the meantime Sir James Gray had secured 
their election to the Society of Dilettanti,! and it 
was consequently in a sense under the patronage 
of the Society that the splendid result of their 

* Sir Richard Worsley, ths author of the Museum 
Worsleiuniim [en^^ravings by Tars', Edward Dodwell, 
Robert Wali>ole, Willuiui Gell, and Martin Leake, assisted 
in this way to give the Revival a dignitied standing. 

t Fergus'-on. TTistoni of A) (Idteitu) e (nnjdern). voh ii 
p. 70. 

J Cast, JTistory of the Socief)/ of iHlettunf'o p. 77, 
The unrivalU'd position which the Society then hehl in 
Englind as connoisseurs ot infallible judgment ensured 
the success of the further projects which they were 


labours was published. The effect of the work 
was almost incredible. “(Grecian gusto’' swept 
irresistibly over the country," till conservative 
architects of the old school, like Ware and Gandon, 
could only lament what they regarded as the 
depravity of the time. 

The ancient Hellenic artists were instantly held 
to be incomparable, and their sedulous imitation 
the only merit in modern artists. How far this 
furore was a genuine enthusiasm, and how far a 
fashionalde pose, it would be difficult to determine 
now. In any case it was from the start mis- 
guided, and never attained to a comprehension of 
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the aims of the greatest architects of the Revi\al. 
With typical limitation of mental vision, their 
monumental conceptions were regarded as pleasantly 
ingenious variations of fourth-century prototypes, t 

stimulated to undeitake, and the publication of tlieir 
Lmian Antuivitir. (17r>0i-thc pioduct of \ignioiK 
archcuological researrdi in the Levant, under the direction 
of Chandler and as^i^ted In Tar- flTr»4) -.uave a dLtinc- 
tkm to the Neo-Gie»‘k movtanent which tin u sub-epunt 
publications served to contlrni. 

An att-mpt to anticipate the w,.rk had been made l.y 
a Frenchman, Le Roy, - architecte, aneb ii pi n-mnn.iue du 
Roi a Rome,” who, in publi-hed. under the title of 

Les ties phis Jnuur M.mumi.irs Ac Ja (nue. 

the result of hi', re-eaidie- in Arlien-, made whiKt tho-e 
of Stuart and Revett were -till in proLrie— Tut this rival 
ventme was not '^ucce--ful in it^ intention-. It w.m 
altoKethei too nifeiior m geiieial chaiacter, and made 
compaiMtoely slight iinpie --ion. \ ide Jm fU-mninJnr 

I') 

t Tile full t‘\pie— ien ef tlii^ point ot view at a later 
date is eiveii hv the erieri-m- Feieu--un. who, with a tine 
Ignorance of hi. ^uhject. tieats the cla-uc movement as 
jin imitative compiomi-e, and ca-nally leinai k- . “If the 
Revival architect:, have a pi mciple, ht i- that inodein 
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mere products of honourable scholarship and intel- 
lectual agility. 

The initial character of the movement, to a 
certain extent, justified this attitude. The works 
which Stuart found himself eagerly called up in 
to execute shortly after the publication of his re- 
searches —Lichfield House, in St. James’s Square, 
for Lord Anson ; Belvedere, in Kent, for L )rd 
Kardley ; a house in Portman Square ; and tlie 
Infirmary of Greenwich Hospital ^ — are all, in a 
more or less degree, exercises in the new scholar- 
ship. But, in so far as their main composition is 
concerned, even they are free from the taint of 
literal copyism. And in the conceptions of the 
later masters of the Be vi- 
va 1 there is an originality 
that is only the product 
of innate genius express- 
ing itself through a 
medium completely ade- 
quate. Had this redis- 
covery of Greek archi- 
tecture been nothing more 
than the acquisition of so 
much barren information, 
to realise it would simply 
have remained the amuse- 
ment of the dilettanti, and 
liave been from the start 
an affair of literal repro- 
duction. But its latent 
possibilities offered a more 
perfect expression to the 
spirit of our civilisation, 
and were sufiicientl}^ elas- 
tic to be applicable to its 
requirements. 

It was not a case of a 
group of popular architects permitting their art 
to be vitiated by compliance with the demands 
of a public gone mad over some new thing. It 
was simply a process in the inevitable develop- 
ment of facts’’ — the absorption of relevant matter 
by artists of more (u* less advanced tendencies to 
endeavour to prevent which would have been a 
piece of the most futile conservatism. 

The first of the greater architects to reveal in 
his work the influence of this freshly acquired 
material was Sir John Soane, Soane had received 
his early architectural education in the office of 
George Dance the younger. His exceptional talents, 

purpo-es shouM bo ma<k' sab<ei'\ient to foivgono archi- 
teotiuul styles " {Modern A) cJiitectuie, vol. ii. p. 71). 

I,at<‘r, ^\hllst sur\oy()r to (Leonwicli Hospital, *' lie* 
ii'iK'wi (], with delicate Gieek <lotails, tht* intouor (d the 
ohupcl att(‘v the tire in 1770. Idd/’ Relcher and Hacai tnoy, 
T.atrr Ju uai^'^diirc in Enghiud, \ol. i. p 10. 

I’or li^l of buildinp;^ executed by Stuait and Re\ett for 
members of the Society of Dilettanti, vide Anfignitie^ 
AtJuns, vol. iv. pp. xxviii-xxxi. 


which had occasioned his promotion in Dance’s 
office, '^'enabled him to gain the silver and gold medals 
at the Royal Academy — the latter by a design 
for a triumphal ai^h which aKo earned for him 
the Travelling Studentship. This gave him the 
means to spend some three years in Italy, chietly 
in Rome, where he devoted himself to research 
work and the preparation of monumental designs. 
(Jn his return, in 1780, he was entrusted with 
the erection of many country-houses, largely 
through the mfiuential connections he had formed 
during his stay in Rome. It was whilst he was 
occupied with the execution of these works that be 
appears to have devoted attention to the study of 


Greek architecture and become imbued with an 
admiration for its p'^rfection. His sources of in- 
formation were indirect. He had never visited 
Athens liimself and had to rely on drawings and 
engra^ings. To some temperaments these would 
have been ‘‘ a precious bloodless substitute ” ; yet he 
unquestionably obtained stimulus and suggestion 
from them. 

In 1788, on the death of Hir Robert Taylor, Soane 
was appointed architect to the Bank of England, and 
was soon after required to enlarge and practically 
rebuild the whole structure. Here was an occasion 
for a four dc force worthy of a George Dance or an 
Alexander Thompson. The utmost that could 
1)8 expected from Soane was a dignified perform- 
ance. An eclectic by training, he yet lacked that 
power of assimilation that was half the secret of 
(’ockereir.s competence, and his addiction to unfor- 

* \v:l- oiiunnally »^inpl(>y<'cl by D.ince in the c.ipai ity 

of cnand boy. aiul latvr tnin^feired to tlie ottice of Henry 
Holland. He was boin in 17o3, the son of a stonemason. 
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tunately Gccentric detaiF — a vice peculiarly notice- 
ul)le in his later ^Y()rk — further hampered the full 
expiession of his ideas. The ornament is deplor- 
able, and the ill-advised profusion of small sunk 
panels and insignificant blind windows destroys all 
breadth in the farades. The whole building, more- 
over, rests upon too low a stylobate, and the re- 
cessed colonnades finely enough placed in them- 
sehes — lose incalculably inconsequence. Y^et in 
the refinement of the ( Ira^co-l^oman order (taken 
from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli) and in the 
fiat surface treatment of the masses there are real 


Yet, as Professor of Architecture at the Koyal 
Academy, to which position Soane was appointed, in 
succession to Dance, in 1806, his lectures on archi- 
tecture attracted widespread attention’^ and enabled 
him to exercise real influence in assisting the forma- 
tion of a school of serious thought in design.'!’ 
Amongst those directly under his inlluence, the 
most notable was 8ir Eobert Smirke — his pupil 
and successor — who, though he had studied in 
Greece and Sicily and was a more accomplished 
scholar, was yet an artist of far less conviction. 

The wide extent of his travels, which included 
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indications of the new spirit. They are tentative 
efforts in the direction of progress, and mark a 
certain advance. 

The greater part of kSoane’s other work in London! 

the Westminster Law Courts, the Privy Council 
and Hoard of Trade Offices in Whitehall, the State 
Paper Office at Westminster, Ac.— has since been 
either altered or removed, but, from such illustra- 
tions as we have seen, it does not appear to have 
been more successful. 

V -utiiK al attack upon “ lui'Otian ” -tyle, publiblud 
in Q/nnti'/l// .me//'/ :oe', 1^2 L led to an 

ml libtl action, an I ho ocntiniiod to incur inueb hostile 
Cl iti< i'ln and i idicuic. 

fin tli.tt undei taken ^ulcc/iucnt to Isll he oinpboed 
Micliiu l Uan/iv (binthci of (Iandy-1 )cci ini;i a- bis bead 
di.tinjiusinan. d’hc latter \\as <i biilliant andiitc'Ct and <>£ no 
valuable a^^Ltance*. but a", lio icetasod nn ackno\\le<Luiu nt 
nf Ills al'ilitiO". coeii in the* woik (‘KCi utod after Soane hiui- 
N«*lt luid bco'/iiio blind, bo ulthnattdy went insane thiou;,di 
di^appointllIont i ls4.>'). 


Italy, the South of France, aixl theClerman States, 
had given him a taste for copying rather than for 
original achievement, and a facile catholicity of 
appreciation that made it a matter of indiflerenee 
^vhether he perpetrated a Gothic anachronism or 
occupied himself with serious design. In spite of 
tps his contribution to the movement was con- 
siderahle. Ills classic work is admirably refined 
and never spoilt l)y meretricious detail. If nothing 
worse were done nowadays we might contemplate 


J- Iff cour;: 


. wijicu ()( 


m ucinpomnu sus- 
pended ni lh<10 in conse(]uence ol a vute ot censure passed 
on him l)v the Academy foi udversely ciiticising the woik of 

a conteni})i)ra] v 

■f I Ol a ciitici-"!!! of tile collection of “ antii]nes, book", 
and woik^ of ait '’which he ba/1 made (^hoitly atter liis 
api>ointincnt a- piofeP"Oi) tor the beneJit of students in his 
iicii"e m Lincoln's Inn Lield". ultiniatelv be.iueathcd 
to the nation, u.b' Michaeli", Jncnmf in Oteut 

Britain, ^ 9U. p. Ib4 
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the future with a very reasonable optiniisin. 
Before his extensive tour in (i recce in l80^b‘ he had 
already made himself familiar with the publica- 
tions of Stuart, Chandler, Le Boy, and others, and 
his researches in the Peloponnesus, Attica, and 
Sicily confirmed his admiration for Hellenic art. 

Shortlv after his return in intlueiitial 


commissions. Of these Lowther, I’bistnor, and 
Kinfauns Castles were executed in his media val 
manner, “ utilised and modified for the purpose of 
convenient occupation by noblemen of the nine- 
teenth century.” Inability to discriminate between 


as the latter is aldn to the (Tassic from which it 
has de\ eloped ; that the character of motlerii ci\ili- 
sation renders the r(‘vi^al of ( lothie art, (wen in the 
most modified or “ pi*OLri*(‘s>ive ” form, an ini^iossi- 
bility : that an admiration for its barbaric beaut\ 
di;('S not justify an imitation that must ine\itably 
be lifeless ; that tla* }>articular conditioiw- -econo- 
mic. social, religious, and political wliich it i‘('ll(‘(‘ls 
and of wliich it w'as the product l)a\ e so entiiady 
chan.Lred that no elfort to re^^ain tlie spirit of the 
can ho oven partially MiecG'^sful ; that tlu‘ 
whole mental attitude of which (lothie art was 
the vii^MjLous expression has delinitely ])assed, and 
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relevant and irrelevant S(nirces of inspiration led 
Smirke into these unhappy mistakes, as it did im»st 
of his contemporaries, d’hev found it a matter for 
self-congratulation" that they were possessed (jf 
sulficieiit kiiowdedite and technical viu’satiiity to 
design in either Classic or Gothic, and compbicently 
regarded their bnrles<ptes of me<lia \al architecture 
as convincing proofs of superiority ov* r their ])i’t - 
<lecGssors. They conceived thems^d\es advancing 
by leaps and bounds. They did not apprecbite 
that mediieval society is as remote from mod^arn 

Th*' o\t‘ituu'-' Looi l,!_in iMieif in Imhi 

with a \U‘\y to ■'t. < uiinir 'sniiil t. - "oi \ ' i n t I i jno-, in- 
tiuii of 111- At]i( Ilian i * -imo In - in* in - t .,•] tiiun-li 

the ie;i-on of ih. 11 tailno- i- not L>on in , Itini ^ 
joiuiiii! (■“ Mt moil ut the hit* Sii It. Siniil.e h\ Lh.^,o i 
Slim l.e : Ti: \\-\( iToN'. K I i; A p I'Oi 

t Siniike \N.i- wont to it-C.ill w uli pii-h- Th.it It* v. - ai- 
lea'ly }>iaeti-iii;j in Gothic .it .i tiiii'' wh* n ne -t ot hi- i ul- 
leagues luul been “but scantily educated in it " {10. 


that with the Henaissance architecture again be- 
came personal and sdf-conscif us. It i'^ precisely 
this tliat aci'ount- for the ama/ing inmjualitv of 
Smirke’s pei-foiiuances- Ids Modi.i \al are detest- 
able, his Classic always at least pleasant. On the 
death of AVyatt in and the subsequent sub- 

di\ision of the oifice of architect to the Board of 
Works, he hi came ont* of tlie attached architects, 
and undei tonk the de-ign rif a coiisiderahle numl^er 
of ('oiirts of du-tice, C'ouncil House-, and the like, 
in addition to his p)*i\ate work. 

In cane his -upreiue oiiportunity— the 

British i\Iu-einii. d’he money at his disposal ex- 
Cieihd a ndllion steading, and he was permitted 
anqile time for tin* elahoratii n O’ his dosiirn : Ik* 
wa- assist! d :iBo liv the <\(»edingly simple cha 
racter of thc' site. It was an ideal [iroblein, his 
s *liUion a rathrr magmticeiit failuue It is not 
a (ohritiU wholo. There is no niiit\ of eomep- 
tmn in the relation of plan and elevation. The 
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The de,^^ree in which Soane and Smirke differed 
from the re d of their contemporaries was, for the 
most part, in 0 })p' 'rtunity. W ilkins and Nash alone 
approached them in this respect. 

The former’s reputation at Cambridge as an 
architect of exceptional scholarship early provided 
him with an occasion for the exercise of his abilities 
on a large scale. He had entered Cains College as 
a scholar in 1T9<), graduated J>.A. and sixth wrangler 
in IHOO, and in the following year, being one of 
^\ est’s ‘‘Travelling Haehelors,” started on a tour 
of four years in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy. 
The pulilication of his researches in Magna 
Gi’jeciat- brought the influence of this hitherto 
unknown phase of Hellenic art to bear on the 
development of the HeviYal, and earned for him 
considerable celebrity. 

In ls04 he was iXMjuested to prepare a Greek 
design tor])o\Miing College, Cauibridge, portions 
of which, costing over X 50,000, he carried out be- 


great porticoes form simply a frontispiece that is 
applied to a structure partly independent of it. 
Yet they have a grandeur that is not entirely the 
result of mere size. If they reveal his limitation 
and insincerity as an artist, they reveal also a 
realisation of the light and shade value of such 
an arrangement, a quality of imagination in no 
sen^e mean, a genuine feeling for greatness of 
scale. 

As the Bank of England may be taken as typical 
of the character of Soane’s achievement in archi- 
tecture, so the British Museum may be regarded as 
an embodiment of the best and worst in Smirke’s 
art. And his other important work — the General 
Post Office and King’s College, London (1831) — 
is of much the same (juality — quiet, scholarly, and 
dignified, but cold in its correctness and remote in 
its effect. 
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tween 1807 and 1811. At the same time he pro- 
duced and executed a singularly ugly Gothic design 
for New Court, Trinity — ‘‘ an exainple of robust 
openmindedness not often equalled.” q: This 
display of cheap versatility further increased his 
prestige, and commissions followed in rapid suc- 
cession. His reconstruction of Grange House 
Hampshire, in 1820, might be regarded as a very 
successful piece of work lial the building been re- 
quired for the purposes of a temple, but as a 
residence for an English gentleman it is merely 
an illustration of the extraordinary submissive 
character of his client. On the completion of the 
United Universities’ Club House in Pall Mall, 
designed in conjunction with Gandy-Deerimq 
he undertook the erection of London University 
College, his clicf-LVauvrc, The decastyle portico 
is in itself exceptionally beautiful, and great breadth 
is given by the faultless pitch of thepcHiment ; but 
the whole composition seems to have been 
thought out in elevation and piecemeal. 
,i| The dome, in consideration of the dis- 
tance which it is set back fr.un the main 
front, is too low to dominate the central 


lie wa-the lirX coiiimentator on Vitruvius 
t-. buo-cbtthe collect interpiTtution ot the vexed 
pa.sa<?e m hook v, which treats of fecuiniili 
imparcV’ Thou?:h wion^' iii the details ot 
ins explanation, Wilkin^* contention that they 
\\ere a dcMce fur conectin- optical illuMons, 
and the means adopted to sccuie the lequiied 
cm \ atuif, wii^ ^^djsetjuently conlirmed hv the 
inve-tmations of Pennethorne and Pemose 
+ Magna fh.rcia. 'William 

\\ likin-. Cambridge, 1807, ful. 2. Als(j Af\tn~ 
mnsn/.m lUijitohs i>n the JJnihUyujsot Athens, 
'^'^'dnsinnes Architnctoniue, 
h -- ;md 4to (ingenious essiiys on Greek 
and lioman andiitef tuiej. 

t yh /r, ^ul. i\. 1001, p. 1 os 

^ -^ithur Eamuud 
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mass, whilst the latter is altogether out of scab' 
with the wings. It breaks through them with a 
crude dislocation of lines, and its magniticent 
podium is conceived quite independently of the 
rusticated basement into which it dies. 

This method of design was the fatal result of 
archaeological knowledge on a certain type of 
intellect. 

Whilst Burton and Cockerell wove occupicMl 
with problems of massing and composition, of 
line and proportion, and were simply resorting 
to Greek models to acquire a more ex([uisite 


Wilkin.’ o^\u dosigii for the Xationiil Gallery 
in is convincing evidence of this. IIampere<l 

by th(' un^^an•antahie interhuvnci' of the Govern- 
ment, which imposed siieh conditions as the pro- 
vision of roadways thn.ngh l\\v huilding to gi\(‘ 
access to the barracks behind/ and by an alteration 
in the allotted and tlie necessity of intro- 

ducing the jiedimeiit and eoliunns from (’arlton 
House, his original scheme, with its broad liight 
of steps down to tlie kAel of the fountains, and 
with a group of \ eiuTian hor.(‘s as the crowning 
feature, deirenerated into the (‘xi^^ting compromise, g 
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sensibility to beauty of form, men of the ilk ins 
school were regarding the whole busine-s as an 
afifair of the orders and elaborating systems of 
practice based on the classification of data (>1 stained 
from antiquarian research. To the hliglit of 
Vitruvius and Palladio was to >ucceed the petri- 
fying inflixence of this conception of the new 
scholarship. Hedged about with definitely a. cur- 
tained restrictii)ns, th*' art of architecture was to 
become at once the most scientilic ami the dulle-^t 
thing in the world. It might re.ult in the <,cca.io}i:il 
production of some admirably correct imlividnal 
feature, but in problems of any magnitude it wa. 
utterly inadequate, and conducivi‘ to an implicit 
faith in the infallible virtue of porticoes. 


a monument to the inelasticity of his academic art. 
But be at least, in some measui-e, endeavoured 
to pn serve intact the elemental dignity of archi- 
tectui-e by refusing to admit the coriaipt introduction 
of cheap facing compo.ition nia.ipuaMding as stom>. 
To John Na.h must he attributed the initiation 
of this de})ravity vhich suh.e(pieinly became so 
general. His opportunity for (‘xercusiug serious 

' Tlw* total Mi-t -A I - Iniiitf'd to lTo.ouo lli.ni .►iie- 

li.ilt of rltt 'iim \\ lo/i \\ ilkii!- Iiad ^t.itctl to be lit (.('--aiN. 

T '1 ho roqmi.tl to h( t liack ><) not tt) 

. >0-11511 t Jho \i(‘\v ot St. MotiiiA Church a -tipul.ition 
h Wilk'li- ]»ai t’.cuhit 1\ it-uit»(h 
1’hl- h,i- -utftiMl ^till tinrhci h\ tlic later altcu.ition- 
ot 1 . ^I lhm\ 
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influoiiC(‘ on customary practice n^gardiniJ: material 
came with his selection, as an architect of wi(h‘ ex- 
perience ami a pupil of Sir Robert Tayhjr, to carry 
throu,L,4i the .^o*eat architectural schemes undertaken 
under the Regency. Tliough he had pr(>viously 
enjoy(Ml t]u‘ ])atr()nage of the nobility and wealthy 
g(‘ntry to sonu' considerable extent, none of the 
work offered him had been comparable in ma^tni- 
tudo to the design of the terraces in Regent’s Park 
— the first portion of his public commission. The 
palatial facades of thes(‘ he executed in plaster, 
and ‘‘ the age <4 stucco ” was estalilished. Its imper- 
manence and tlie insincerity of employing it as a 
substitute wi're disregarded. Society was charmed. 
Henceforth it was possilile to obtain th(‘ most 
sumptuous results without heavy expenditure. 

In LSI B Nash laid out Regent Street and The 
(jJuadrant, again resorting ton plaster treatment for 
the elevations. In spite of their featureless m m(v 
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tonv, resulting from the undue prolongation of an 
obvious arrangement, they have that (juality of 
(juiet refinement hardly ever absent from even the 
most emasculate products of the Revival, and the 
unbroken sweep of the projecting street colonnades 
must have bci-n extraordinarily effective.' 

Nash seems usually to have been most success- 
ful in the main conception of his compositions, 
as in the mussing of the terraces in Regent s Park, 
lie apparently Licked sufficient originality and 
ingenuiLV in detail t) attain success in the treat- 
ment of minor features. His entrance to Rucking 
ham Pnlaeet does not hear e\aniinati(m nuuoxed 

* Tllf i:e Lie l»inOV«-f| ill ISJS ,,r tl)» U'jUf-l nl the 
•-]lOpkee|U 1 tind i'ol pubhe 

f t,i\ oul ite iiu’i) it(‘( r ot tlif I’l nte" lb ji tu. N. .i - 

einpL>\«Ml to M p.i II .mdtiihuui’ r»u<*knieli.uti (’on* 

ti.n_\ to til*' iutriiti.in- (it l\u iMiiii'iit in \ otniLT llie mom \ . 
thm i* -njti-d in n - < oniph ti o eon -tim lion <i- lliti kin- ham 
I’al.iee f.foain alt'ie(ll)\ Liiinnml llloieoti the 
of (Jueeii Vietori.O The entiam e. \\)iie]i Nti'.)) liad 
designed, w.m leinovet] to Cnmherland (late. Fl_\ih I’aik. m 
is.'il, and m now g,.n,.ia]l\ known a-i the Mailde Audi 


from its original position. As part of a great 
arrangement, its essential imperfections may have 
passed comparatively unnoticed, but isolated as it 
now is they are thrown into unsolved relief and 
accentuate his limitations. 

Soane, Smirke, Wilkins, and Nash may be said 
to typify, in their individual manners of expression, 
the general character of the early and middle 
period of the Revival. It was they who exerted 
most intiucnce and determined the general trend 
of development by their practice, rather on ac- 
count of their larger opportunities than for any 
great superiority in artistry over the ruck of their 
contemporaries. Holland, with his Grieco-Roinan 
style of composition and profusion of plaster 
Adamesqiie detail, is comparable both to Roane and 
Nash. 

In wood, in his St. Pancras New Church, is as 
ai'chamlngical as Wilkins, even in the most academic 
of his performances, and Hardwick— judged 
from the point of view of the day — outshines 
both in versatility. "' 

To distinguish the work of Basevi, Railton, 
Candy-Deering, and a host of others from that 
of Smirke or Wilkins, in the absence of certain 
evidence, would involve the most minutely inti- 
mate acquaintance with variations of technique m 
matters of detail. It is all much in the same 
spirit— quiet, diguifiod, and refined, occasionally 
even magnificent, but usually lacking in vigour 
and reality. It was the supreme iruny of the 
movement that during its general appreciation 
it produced little of moment, but that with the 
decline of public interest its achievements 
attained to a l)rilliancy hitherto unprecedented 
in the history of architecture in Kngland. 
Whilst the beauty of the Elgin Marliles becatne 
?s a thing forgotten, and the works of West- 
macott, Chantrey, and Flaxman were relegated 
to the box-rooms of country mansions, the 
gtuiius of Alfred Stevens wR”^ expressing itself, 
with a Phidian mastery of form, in creations worthy 
to find a place in the monumental conceptions of 
Rurtun, Cockerell, or Elmes. 

iFecimus Bingou had been sane enough to refrain 
from fettering his pvwers of expression by the 
aC(|uisition ot tuo much archaeological knowledge. 
Disregarding fashion, he had resisted the tempta- 
tion to prepare and pulilish a treatise on the result 
of his travels in Grooce and Italy. He had care- 
fully preserved intact his owi/ individnalitv as 
an arti-i that he might he able to say wlnit lie 
desired him-elf, and n('t echo, with variations 
more or L .s successful, the dicta of Palladio or 
Ictinus. 

[)! H.ii.lwt. k a an huli.iu hull tor the 

(T<FUinilhV ('..mpniy, ui tlu- winio vc.o <i Tudoi (iotluo 
^chonl ar >r(-H*kpoit; ni lS.;-2 IkaaRuuu Hu-Wi. an Kliza- 
inatiMon. toi .1. \a*.ano. K.q. ; in ls:U the Doiie 
l’iop\I,riiin and lo-Rr. to FAi-toii Station. 
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ceptions lack vigour, they are extjuisitely graceful. 
They possess something of the character which 
Flaxnian gave to his figures. 

The Screen, Hyde Park Corner, has a lightness 
and precision that make the whole composition a 
model of elegance, Athenian in its daintiness and 
irresistibly charming. There seems to be a peculiar 
appropriateness in most of Burton’s designs. The 
Doric lodges to the park are conceived with a 
sensible appreciation of their surroundings, particu- 
larly the North Lodge, Stanhope Gate, which bears 


with present-day design. Their composition is 
exceedingly simple, consisting only in the careful 
spacing and proportion cf the windows in relation 
to the wall space. They are not dependent for 
their expression of purpose upon the adventitious 
aid of symb[)lical decoration ; though, as Mr. 
Eonald P. Jones has observed, the Panathenaic 
frieze beneath the great cornice— which is designed, 
as in the Italian astylar palaces, with reference to 
the total height from the ground— the tripod'^, and 
the statue of Athene are introduced with admirable 
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a certain resemblance in its general Tuscan atmo- 
sphere to Schinkel’s delightful villas at Sanssouci. 

It was during the execution of these works that, 
in 1827, Burton designed the Athemrum Club. 
Regarded from the point of view of modern re- 
([uirements the provision is inaderpiate,* and even 
inconvenient, though at the time of its erec- 
tion it not only satisfied current demands but 
so far exceeded them as to serve as the model for 
much suhse<pient club design. t But in the treat- 
ment of the facades Burton has attained a permanent 
distinction that can only gain by force of contrast 

It is to bo regretted that within recent yeai"' it was 
thought necP'^sary to [ roMde billiiud and smoking rooms : 
their addition ha> resulted in the inevitable mutilation 
ot the original design. 

f The ariangement adopted in tlie ground tioor con- 
sists in tlie ''ymmetrical dL-po^'ition ot cottee and reception 
loom'^on either >i<le of the hall and 'itaiicase vhich forms 
tlie main feature. The hall it!^elf is intentionally some- 
what deficient in light. Its deeply coffered arched ceiling. 


discernment, and serve to echo the intention ; 
they produce an impression of cultured distinction 
and reserved refinement that naturally denotes the 
luiilding as the resort of savants and connoisseurs. 
The whole design is unallectedly modern, conceived 
in the most fresh and direct spirit, and in its(df 
more than a justification of the Revival. It is not 
a conventional study in a barren academic tradition, 
hut a living expression cf thought in the logical 
development of architecture. 

Prevailing fashion tended more nnd mon* to re- 
strict the opportunities for the exercise of Burton’s 

suppmtedby columns vho^e caps aie modelled on tliose cf 
the Temple of the WiikL."' a<,<pi:re-> a lathei theatre al 
effectiveness as the appioach to the biilliaiitly lighted 
gland stall case. Un the ffoci abo\e, a chav ing-i com runs 
the entire length of the mam fiunt. The iemam<ler ct the 
fhi>t floor 1- occupied bv libraries and c-cinuiittee lomns. 
A small intermediate story obtain^ light fium snme ot the 
metope space-- between the brackets suppoiting tlie balcony 
being uaed as window openings. 
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serious monumental art. He is credited with the 
authorship of the Clarence and Cornwall Terraces 
in Regent’s Park, and carried out much domestic 
work both in London and the provinces^ His 
breadth of conception is finely witnessed in the 
laying'out of the town of St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
which he undertook in 1839. The planning is 
axial and symmetrical, and the disposition of the 
public buildings and terraces particularly well 
managed. It was his misfortune to be frequently 
obliged to occupy himself with the trivialities of 
landscape gardening and the futile rep)roduction of 
mediieval forms, and in these he was no more 
successful than his contemporaries. He suffered, 
too, from having to conceive his ideas in a stucco 
perio(l inimical to great efforts in execution. 
However untruthful his work, b )th externally and 
internally, may be from the point of view of 
apparent material, the deceptions were only such 
as Were forced upon him by the conditions of the 
time. His employment of substitutes, once the 
practice be admitted, was invariably reticent and 
inoffensive. The increasing depravity of public 
taste, which rsachel its climax in the eagerly 
accepted Philistinism of Ruskin, ultimately led 
Rurton to retire from a struggle in which he was 
hopelessly outmatched. His death in 1881 was 
received with comparative indifference. One or 
two professional references t were made to his for- 
gotten career, but for the most part society was 
too busily engaged in admiring romantically pic- 
turesque travesties of Hothic art to bother its head 
about serious achievement in architecture, and his 
work was dismissed as “Pagan.” 

He differed widely from both Cockerell and 
Elmes in that the nature of Iils genius was not 
so isolated as theirs. His work has little of the 
former’s audacity in minor composition, and 
nothing of the latter’s Titanic force of massing. 
Rather it is typical of the cream of the later 
general phase of the movement^ — of the occasional 
masterpieces to be found here and there throughout 
the country wdiose authorship is frequently obscure, 
and of which the most perfect is, in so far as we 
know, 8eaforth Hall,!: incomparable in the fan It - 
iessness of its proportion and the beauty of its 
detail. 

The individual character of CockerelTs architec- 
ture is the more remarkable in consideration of 
the vast extent of bis knowdedge, and the almost 
German zeal wdth 'which he had laboured as an 

His later work incla«E(l the ia\uii:-out of the e-^tate 
of Ihistbourne, fiiverpool, now known as rnneeX Ikiik.^ 
t Koval Society : Obituary Xotice. Eeigusson. 1 

Jt.T 

t We have bar] some dilbeiiltv in tracing the origiii of 
this \soik. It ajqiears tohaNe been erected in the tii^t 
decade ot the XDth eentuiy. and wa'^ the design of Jume^ 

^ ale, paitner ot Coineliu^ Sherlock. As theii conne(‘tion 
resulted in the latter's obtaining the ciedit for the work, 
Vale committed suicide. 


arcbjvologist. The natural result W’ould have been 
a conventional ri'cliauji'/ of classic detail. Few 
artists could have come out from such a series of 
assiduous investigations and careful reconstructions 
as he had undertaken between 1810 and 1817 in 
the company of Linckh, Forster, Haller, and 
Stackelberg, at .Fgina, Rassasand elsewhere, with- 
out their originality being permanently crippled. 
The w'orst such a training did for him was tempo- 
rarily to impair his faculty of practical aiiplica- 
tion." For the rest, the bouelit to his act w^as 
incalculable. In roceptivoness ho was “a Greek 
of the Great Period.’’ Schinkel’s statement of his 
own ambition “ to build, not as the Greeks built, 
but as the Greeks w'onld have built had they lived 
now,” might ha\e been uttered by Cockerell him- 
self. His ability to refashion moti\es and to give 
them a new' significance and additional p )s^i bill ties 
is without parallel. The only occasion on which 
ho over consented to lend his pow'ors to the com- 
parati\ely idle task of reproduction was in the 
execution (in collaboration wdtb Playfair) of the 
Scottish National Monument, Edinburgh. And in 
that case the excuse w'as admissible— it was to be 
a modern rendering of the Parthcmon, Yet as 
mediocrity alone remains at the same fixed level of 
attainment, so Cockerell’s achievement ti actuated. 
In the most important of the w'ork w'hicb he 
undertook shortly after his return— the Rristol 
Philosophical Institute, the Cambridge University 
Library, T and the exterior of the London and ^Yest- 
minster Rank in Lotbbury i — there is the breadth 
of manner of a master, but in his rejected design 
fur the Royal Exchange, London, an extraordinary 
falling off is evident. Some of the surface treat- 
ment below' the subsidiary entablature appears 
frankly unresolved. The six disturbing figures on 
the broken main cornice seem to have been intro- 
duced merely to supply a (Vctve for the free- 

standing columns, and the corner tow'ers are 
wmrse than unfortunate. Even Cockerell’s superb 
draughtsmanship does not obscure the unsatis- 
factory nature of the wdiole conception. 

Shortly after the production of this incompre- 
hensible failure, in 1839, he wmn the competition 
for the Galiei'y at Oxford, known as the Taylor 
and Randolph Ruildings, by a design of excep- 
tional beauty. In this, again, there are columns 
serving no other purpose than the support of 

* r>ft‘ore going out to Gifet'e, ui IsiO, at the age ol 
twenty-two. he li.ul already wuiked in father'--, oiliee, 
and in th.it of Snuike, foi '-onie ye<us His design for the 
Wellington i’alace, produced dm mg hi- return thiougdi 
Italy, was (^uite incoheient. the plan iniving been cjnceived 
indo})endently of the elevation^. 

T Only a tiagineiit of thi^ -the noithern --ide of the 
([uadrangle — has ever been t-iected. 

J Lite, with whom Coekerell wa^ ^\orklng on this occa- 
sion, de^igm^d tlie greater part of the inteiior uLc/i. 

vol. \il. Xo 71. Uctolier lUO’i, p. 13U. The J.ife 
and U’(o/.s ut LI. C. CotLcndl b\ 11. I’. Cockerell). 
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detached figures, ])at they are of such exquisite 
Ionic grace, and act so admirably as a foil to the 
solid mass of the building, that objection appears 
hypercritical. The vertical gro aping of the central 
nundows on the \Ying faces is managed \vith con- 
siimmate skill. In such problems of composition 
CockerelFs resourcefulness invariably discovered an 
i n gen io u s a nd q u i te sa ti s f ac t o r y s ol u tion . Hi s s u r f ace 
modelling here, as in all his other worl^, shows a 
most sensitive appreciation of texturewalues, and 
the balance of the whole design is most carefully 
preserved, the lions’ heads on the attic cornice 
being apparently introduced to give just the 
necessary increase in weight along that line. Yet 
this same concentration upon the most minute 
atfairs of detail led him into the elaboration of 
such an ineffectual work as the Liverp lol and 
London and Globe Buildings in Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 

The front elevation is finely thought out, whilst 
that to the Exchange is, in as far as the principal 
motives are concerned, largely an echo of his Sun 
InsuranCvS Office in Tbreadneedle Street, London. 
Yet his departures from the original are not alto- 
gether fortunate, and the single Doric columns, 
standing each before a recessed staircase and carry- 
ing meaningless brackets, are as unjustifiable as 
Nash's Corinthian columns at the entrance to Buck- 
ingham Pcilace, But in the farade to Exchange 
Street East there is a general lack of coherence 
that results in no definite impression on the mind 
at alb and is simply due to over-attention to indi- 
vidual fevitures. There is more interest than good 
composition requires,'^ and technical mannerisms 
in panelling are accentuated to eccentricity. On 
this occasion Cockerell’s draughtsmanship seems 
not to have conduced to the expression of real 
ideas, but rather to the production of paper archi- 
tecture that is merely clever. 

His skill in detail was incomparable, and his 
power of selection unerring. In the continuation 
of the interior design of St. George’s Hall, which 
be undertook, on the death of Elmes, in 1841), he 
had a magnificent opportunity for the exercise of 
his ability in this direction ; and, though the 
necessarily Boman character of the main hall pre- 
cluded the achievement of that exquisite refine- 
ment with which he himself had most sympathy 
naturally and by training, he yet obtained an effect 
of extraordinary splendour without descending to 
any Augustan vulgarity ; the sumptuous magni- 

* A defect nut to be attributed to the work of Foster. 
Cockeiell's conipaniou on many of arcluetiioedcul 
EosterV designs are almost umfoinily dull— of the 
that ^eivetl to hiing the Revival into disrepute. ’With the 
exception of hU undei taking, the Cu-tom Hou?e, 

Li\erpooh in which he has undeniably attained something 
of the “ Gland Manner," there is a po^elty of thought, an 
air of stupid heaviness, about his productions, that niakc'^ 
one inclined to reiter.ite Eerli(tz's exclamation on hearing 
one of ClieruUnibs later oratorios, A thousand francs for 
an idea I ” 


ficenee of the lironze doors and the great candelabra 
does not cloak any actual coarseness of form. He 
was an eclectic of rare discrimination. 

Yet bis art was essmuially no affair d mere 
selection or ingenious res urse in di tail. His 
greatest work, tlie Bank of Fingland, Castle Street, 
Liverpool, shows a sense of ma-s, an iii'^tinctive 
capability for modelling aicbitectnral form on a 
large scale only pt'ssessed in a greater degree by 
such masters as Dance, Elmes, Playfair, or 
Thompson. That he la})sed into Gothic on one 
or two occasions is undeniable : but that the real 
sanity of his point of view Avas unaffected by these 
slips the whole of the rest of bis career clearly 
proves. He had grasped the fundamental fact 
that the future development of architecture must 
inevitably be individual, eclectic, and co'-mopolitan. 
He drew from all relevant sources with a fine 
jurigment. His appreciation of Wren did not lead 
him into a toleration of the coarse sprawling 
pilaster -swag and mouldings of barbaric profile. 
The beauty of bis own detail was a thing beyond 
contamination. There is a refined graciou-^ness 
about even his strongest productions that would 
seem to indicate that he did not regard vigour as an 
excuse for crudityx In the manner of his expression 
he is distinct both from his predecessors and from 
those who followed him. Y"et his work is no more 
remote from real development than that of such 
mederns as Stanford White or Cass Gilbert. 
Perhaps Le Due most nearly approximates to him. 
His inffuence on Elmes can have at most extended 
only to suggestion as to detail.'" For in Elmes 
originality of thought surpassed all othur qualities. 
Whilst Cockerell displayed an amazing facility in 
the sculpturesque welding of minor motive^, Elmos 
dealt primarily with architecture in the mass. His 
reputation is based upon one performance, St. 
George s Hall, Liverpool,"^ but it is more firmly 
established than that of any of his more pi'olific 
contemporaries. The brief period of his oppor- 
tunity, J the singleness of his achievement, and its 
transcendent nature, have all combined to give bis 


* In Elmes' selected design for rhe A^^i/e Cumts -- 
whi(h were ultimately ineorpta’uteci in lii, later sehenie-- 
the bases of the Doric eolumiK aie modelled on tho-e ot 
the fire.it temple of A'^i’Lentum, which Cuekorcll had in- 
vesti^^\ted many yeai^ bedore \Thr A> chitecfni ,il Eere/r 
dune Ht04, voL xv. No. 01: -The Life and Woik ot 
Harvey I^onschile Elmes.’' — E. P. .1 i. 

t The few p'ivate houses he executed in tlie neighbour- 
hood ot Liveipool me dl«^tnmui'^htd by the < ao fut grodnino 
of the windows and tlie letineiueiit ot the det.iil 

J He Wits hum in isll and, aftei ^.,me yeais at scdiool, 
enteied his fdtheUs ulHce. In is.iu ]ie entered toi the 
eumpetition for a conceit hall in Liveipool. and his de-nm 
Nvas In istii U,. u..,vn euc,.v,, 1»1 in tlu- 

Javerpool Corpoiation competition for m w a-Mze eouits. 
In 1S41 he prejtaivd a desiyn ( outainin;' lioth conceit halls 
and assize courts. Tliis wa- approced and elected under 
tho name ot St Oeorftt’-. Hall, On hi. ,k.ath (fiom 
con.umptioni in ls47 Cuekeiell complue.l the inteiior 
“ tnii&lunyo and the great hall \va. opened in ls .51 
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career a theatrical brilliance and attractive interest 
for all time. The signilicance of his masterpiece 
may have ])Gen temporarily lost amid the strident 
clamours of those demanding morality in art, but 
these lia\e passed, or linger on only in country 
vicarages and municipal art committees, and the 
work remains. 

The disposition of the main blocks embodies the 
essential quality of unity of conception — the 
presence of the central hall is indicated by the 
great attic over the central ma>s, which gives a 
detinite character to the whole design, “ a kind of 
living attitude and expression.’’ The elements of 
the composition are simple and few, but they are 
combined with the instinctive knowledge of genius. 
Xothnig is botclied or unresolved or supertiuous. 
Xo elevation is elaborated at the expense of any 
other. The west side, with its screen of square 
cjlumns, llanked on either ^^ide by Rat windowed 
masses, and standing on a double basement story, 
has a sheer clitl’-like grandeur that is calculated to 
make as mighty a blow up )n the mind as the great 
p jrtico with its luaniiificent podium and sculptured 
pediment. The grouping of the whole is beyond 
critici->m— it composes from every })oint of view. 

With Elmes architecture was indeed a living art. 
Ide was no scholar in a dead or alien language, 
lie anticipited the most modern development, 
e^en in the Homan character of his planning. In 
a sense his conception was at once the crowning 
glory and the last supreme effort of the Greek Re- 
vival — a modern realisation of the Erand iManner. 

The full value and meaning of the Revival is 
only now hecoming clear again after a period of 
media val arch:eology in arcliitecture, and the 


realisation of its significance is the more gradual 
that we have not yet outgrown the vicious affecta- 
tions of immature iffiases of Renaissance archi- 
tecture which immediately succeeded the collapse 
of the Gothic movement. The Dutch scroll and 
the Jacobean columns are still with us, and the 
suburban practitii)ner still thinks to ornament the 
villa porch with strap- work and sporadic panelling 
of minute dimensions. 

Rut an appreciation of the masters of the Revival 
is surely dawning. They stood for the recovery of 
Hellenic sensibility to reffnement and beauty of 
form. They regarded it as an invaluable heritage 
that had been lost. They w'ere eclectic in the best 
sense of the word. They did not coiiffne them- 
selves to the reproduction of any particular type 
which had existed at some previous time, hut 
evolved an architecture in the modern spirit, com- 
bining with the tlexihility of the Italian and the 
magnificence of the Romm the refinement of the 
Greek. They realised that they weie not isolated 
in their civilisation from their classic past, l>ut 
were indissolubly connected with it, and they 
perceived that, rightly re-arded, we are too hir in- 
tellectually developed to be content with anything 
less than a striving after tlie most perfoct forms 
of expression. Their cresd justified itself in the 
character of their achievement. We of the mo^t 
modern school can have no greater ambition than 
to excel their attainments. 

Xo/e.~I regret that a rat)er in the A t < In i fcf/f nt / 
A.^socifitioji Xt^tes (Voj. \ii„ iS'JT) on “The (ireek 
Revival in England, " l)v Mr. AExandei Wood, I’.S.A., 
escaped niy attention till too late to take .uh.int e^e ot 
it. -L. B. B. 
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ASHBLTlXHAM HOrSE AXD THE PEECTXCT^> OF WESTHIXsTEP Al^BEY. 
By Harky Sirr [FX R.I.B A. Es^ay :Medallist iSSd. 

T X case the title of my Ptii)er iiuiy not be sufficiently iiifonuin^ir. it may bt* well to ^tatt‘ that 1 
have attempted in a measure for the later buildings something of t]u‘ kind concaTuing the 
medieval work ])resented in ScotTs (fJeanhuji^. Aidtal ly such authoritii*^ as K(‘ep(a Wid- 
more, and Dart, the public records, and the concludoiis of more than oiu' in\ (‘stigator, ^colt 
published his l)ook with separate notices of medicpval remains that ar(‘ incorporattal in later 
buildings. Chieily, however, it concerns the Ablay itself — in truth the building of tran>cendent 
importance. Here, by reason of interesting association^, general plan, and woik enriching it 
within, the dominating building is Ashburnliam Hou^(‘, uni([iio amongst tlio^^e of the period 
handed down to the close of the ninetcHUith century. Homely but stately, and ‘eluded from 
intrusion on the north of Little Dean s Yard, it was a residence for the r^inroiindings more to 
be coveted than many important houses in tlie precincts of our EngliHi catlnalraL. 

The site was formerly occupied by tlie Eef(‘ctor}' and ^li>ericord(‘ of the Abbey. The west end 
and the greater part of the north and south, or side, walls of the ^lisericorde were alttu‘(,‘d and form 
the lower part of the lioust* ; the north wall runs through the centre ; tin* south wall is cased to 
form the south front. The site of the garden behind the house* is separated from the Great 
Cloisters by the Kefectory north Avail. The passage Avay called the Dark Cloi^^ter, connecting 
Little Dean's AYrd vAith the Great Cloi>ters, runs through the old ^lisericorde, Avhich extended 
as far as the Tnlirmary of the nionk<, afterwards a^>igned as a r'Clnxdroom for the Colh'gt*, when 
the garden of the Inlirmary became the College garden. 

The premises on the north >ide of ITttle Dean's Aard Avere taken over by Y t:‘r5tnlin^ter ISchool 

TLii.l Sent-, Tol. XVI. No. .> — ^ Jan I'au. D .D 
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about tY^enty-sevon years ago, and the residence eastTv’ard of Ashbiirnhain House was soon 
pulled down and a new building erected in its place. From the standpoint of artist or antiquary 
the north-east angle of Little Dean’s Yard is the poorer. The picturesque group of old roofs and 
dormers, a part of the elevation overhanging the yard, and the archway entrance to the Dark 
Cloister made an interesting corner. The adjacent vdng of Ashburnham House had its own 
hipped roof, Imt the elevation was united to the overhanging projection, which was supported by 
an old wood ])racket carved with scrolls and foliage. In earlier times the buildings were con- 
nected, and an intimacy survived ; part of the superseded residence overlapped the median'al 
remains which served as cellars for Ashburnham House. 

The alterations to Ashburnham House were carried out rather slowly. It wa^ already in the 
l)uilder’s hands in April 1882. Two external features, the porch and summerhouse. Avhich added 
distinction to the plan, had not then been distar])ed, nor had radical changes been made. 
Somewhat of a vista Avas possible from the porch across the forecourt through the house to 
the ^teps of a terraced garden. The sSummerhouse stood opposite the steps against the north Avail 





of the Kefectory, as shown on measmed druAving No. 1. On the axial line.Avhich Avas at ari^dit 
angle with this Avail, the extreme distance measured 148 feet. 

Next Little Dean's Yard the boundary Avail had been pulled doAvn, but Avithin the site, and 
parallel AAuth the house, Aving Avails on either side of the porch had been left standing, each Avith a 
Avindow to the forecourt. These Avails had helped to enclose roofed chambers against the boun- 
dary which it may be concluded served for the porter’s use. The porch Avas prominent, but the 
roofs of the porter’s lodging had been hidden by the boundary Avalh* Tavo oval rings of bricks 
probably denoted the position of former AvindoAv openings, one on the right and one on the left 
hand of the porch. 

At the AA'est end of the front a one-story erection had recently been taken doAvn. Between 
the east AAung and this projection had been an open court, 38 feet 6 inches by *20 feet 8 inches, paved 
with two kinds of Avrought stone in simple geometrical pattern, bordered Avith floAver beds next the 


* Shown on Smith's plate of 1808 in Appendix to 
of . J. T. Smith. ls07 ; and in a 


photograph taken in 1882 
Relics ot Old London. 


lor the Society for Photographing 
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forefront belo\y the windows on either side of the entrance doorway. The paving remains in an 
impaired state. Old w'rought-iron casements, with ornamental fastenings and leaded glass, were 
in the window's. 

The removal of the porter's lodging may have suggested clearing away the porch, a sturdy 
and straightforward piece of w\)rk, the very appearance suggestive ot the days liefore a regular 
police. Measurements for the jdan w'ere secured with a sketch elevation at the end of one week; 
by the next Saturday the porch had been taken down. From that time the foreground has 
remained free of buildings. 1 believe the ])orch roof was of stone like the dressings. 



1 1 1 I r.E nioN*" \Ai:n. wF"! hu 

ruim Ur Ik ' <fl'l ro/nhrn. 


The dra\\ii)g made by J. T. Smith a century ago shows the old tiled roofs with dormers, before 
the red brick front towards Little Dean’s Yard was spoilt l>y the attic stoiy. The external 
window shutters, which no longer existed when the School took the premises, had l)een necessary 
protections from the sun, and helped the homely appearance. 

* There aPo a view in Memonah of W'csf minuter the Museum copy ot W elch's /ws/ o/ ScIiolarsllHS 

School C W Baadyhe 1845. There beside^i, a veiy {Ahinini W e^h)in)ir{^tef A leproducUou ot this draw- 

ciu-etul’ water-colour aiAing. by T. It. riulerwood, 1792. m me given at thr luau of tliN p. I'.IH. 
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The garden front is shown hv a measured drawing. The original height was l)ut il h'et 
from the level of the courtyard which it faced. ^Seen from the elevated garden the low proportion 
must have been very pleasing, the quiet note in keeping with the surroundings.'^ The facing is of 
red bricks, and the entablature (fifteen courses in depth), quoins, and central doorway an^ ruld)ed 
and gauged. Probably the windows were all mullioned and glazed in leaded squar(‘s, like thox' 
which remain on the staircase ; the line of the original high-pitched roof l)etween the peaks of the* 
pavilions can be verified. It is fairly easy, therefore, to imagine the harmoniou'^ and dignifi«'d 
appearance of this elevation in the seventeenth century, when it was first set up. 



^ w. virw nr LiirLF y\ud. 

rrmn 1^07. 


The terraced garden elevated some live had abovt* the courtyard was a happy idea, obviating 
any feeling of oppression high surrounding walls might beget, while seclu>ion was still assured. 
The sumiiu'rhouse w.is a pleasant shelter in the sunniest part. I bt*lieve the late (h‘orgf* Godwin 
made the suggi-'^tion that possibly it was the earliest example of }>rickwork and stucco in England. 
rndoubte(ily it was an early t*xample. and the little design liad been illustrated more than onct* 
in architectural works in the eighteenth century, t It is es})ecially mentioned in the notict* 

liKleetl, it couia hv judg^il in 1 S82, nutw ithstanain^ ham, Phins, At., or IToJJJiani. 1778; Batty lianglev 
the attic stor\. -lacicn/ .Vaso/o//, ITiia. 

T Wave. nf Tni<iv Jones and utlie) s\ Bretting- 
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concerning Inigo Jones in the Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionarij. The structure was 
substantial ; the columns, antie, and side walls of red brickwork ; the entablature mainly of stone 
with the frieze alone in brick. Triglyphs of wood, the material of their supposed prototypes, were 
planted on. The cohering within was vaulted in brick ; without, the sloped roof was apparently 
of stone. The growth of iv}^ had been unrestrained and the slo})es were thickly covered. All 
brickwork had been treated with a thin coat of stucco. This much needed I’epai]*, and the stone- 
work of the cornice soffit had suffered from the action of atmo>phere and weather. Xone the less, 
the preservation of the old summerhouse would not have been a difficult problem. The whole 
gcirden was lowered to the courtyard level for workshops and lavatories erected on a considerable 
portion of the area, and a good view of the front cannot now be obtained. 

Written with measurements and notes before me, this slight retrospect concerns the exterior 
of the house chiefly as it appeared in the iniddle of June 1882. The interior had then scarcely 
been disturbed. Successive coats of whitewash and paint had much reduced the sharpness of 
enrichments and some inoiildings, but the work had not suffered from neglect : the ceilings and 
painted surfaces were in good condition, and there was not a Avood panel that had cracked or 
started. 

The staircase, so Avell known for its intrinsic beauty, is the chief feature Avitliin the house. 
Approached through an arcliAvay from a long hall of low proportion, it is not until the platform 
is reached beneath the windows that a full vieAv comes into sight. Clever planning, sense of 
,'^paciousness, the gracefulness of the cupola, and the life of the detail, point to the invention and 
scholarship of Inigo Jones. There is nothing of the kind whicli aaTII bear com^^arison Avith it, 
rither in this country or abroad. 

It Avas held at the time of Avhich I am speaking that the Avork Avas more like that of Gibbs than 
Inigo Jones, and during the last five-and-tAventy years doubts as to authenticity haA'e been fre- 
(jaently expressed. Sir Gilbert Scott is said to have held the opinion tliat the designs Avere not from 
the hand of Inigo Jones, and apparently started the doubts. Possibly some responsibility might 
bo attributed to the inscription on SmitlTs plate of 1808 : “ This exhibits a part of Dr. BelTs house, 
Avith its Porch, said to ])e built by Inigo Jones.*’ Eat*!! this sIioavs the tradition Avhich can be 
traced three-quarters of a century earlier had l)een handed doAvn. The 1743 edition of Ware’s 
Designs of Inigo Jones, and the edition undated, wliicli is obATOusly earlier (possibly 1738), both 
include draAvings of the staircase and summerhouse ascribing tlie designs to Jones.* Though 
not his contemporary. Ware lived sufficiently near his times to have receiA^ed Avhat must haAU‘ 
been commonly knoAAui and reported. Batty Langley in 1730 bears out the tradition, and 
suggests from rumours that reached him that some of the AVork Avas carried out by Webb. 

A\Are identities the designer of every AA’ork illustrated, with the exception of the front 
of the alcoA^e in the dining-room of Ashburnham House. The absence of the designer’s name 
in the engraved table of contents AA^as clearly not an oversight. Ware may have been in doubt, 
or he may haA'e knoAvn positiA'ely that the design was not from the hand of Jones. At any rate it 
seems as if he Avould not mislead, and the silence is in favour of his general reliability. The 
front is a ifleasing use of the Corinthian order in AA'ood highly enriched, but it obtrudes betAveen 
one of the dooiAvays and the chimney-breast. The A'aulting ribs Avithin the alcove Avhen closely 
examined seem to have l>een broken aAvay behind the cornice as though the springing had been 
at a loAver level and some alteration afteiAvards effected, and yet, apparently regardless of anv 
vaulting Avhatever, the room is set out Avith dooiAvays centrally placed on either side of the 
chimney-breast. Ware’s silence and the facts adduced constitute some evidence in support 
of the A'ioAV that the alcove front is later than the rest of the Avork. 


* Warc'v plan of the staiica'se wrong-liande'I (not reversed in engravinj>). 
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Adiniraljly connected with the staircase, the ante-room, though the Mnalh'>t, is the hand- 
j^omest apartment of the house, set out witli attention and architecturally treated, a designed 
interior of the highest merit. The view shows the doorway from the staircase, and one >ide 
of the room is given on a measured drawing. 

The cove or great cavetto in plaster is a distinguishing detail in the main order on the 

staircase in the position of a frieze, 



It is aho introduced eflectively in 
the great drawing-room and in the 
small lobby adjoininu* the d mi ng- 
]‘oom. The curves vary, partly owing 
to the sinking of ceilings, which is 
ob^Tous on the staircase. I have taken 
some pains to remeasure the>e coves, 
and corrected the measured drawings 
in two ])laces, giving the normal curves 
which seem to lun e been struck from 
centres. 

The carving in the principtd looms 
and staircase attracts attention ])yits 
freedom and vTgour. Some }>i(*C(‘S for 
the eye to rest u})on, ll<jwing foliage 
in high relief, at the head of the stair- 
case on the sides of the ante-room 
doorway, are especially striking. In 
contrast tlu‘ largi' egg-and-leaf under 
tile great string is chiselled soim^what 
archaically. 

The plaster-work is souu* of the 
best of the jieriod. Ther<‘ is that 
quality about it Avhich distinguishes 
the wood-carving, recalling tin* powei* 
of Gothic work by reason of its natural 
force, unconscious virility ojiposed to 
coarstaiess, and capable of much deli- 
cacy. 

With the exception of the staircax* 
ceiling, all the panels of the ceilings are 
plain. The borders of the panels in 
the great drawing-room are elaborately 
enriched. A band of fruit and flowers 
in l)old relief is carii(‘d round tlu* largo 
oval. The llat border of tlu* oblong 
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panels is covered with refined and deli- 


cate scrolls of flowing foliage, with tulip-shaped flowers. The room measures 87 f(‘et G inches by 


21 feet, and would be much improved were the oval panel domed, as shown on one of the draw- 


ings jirepared for Sir John Soane’s Academy lecturts. The dome was necessarily la^moved for 


the additional story. Evidence of alterations in the timbering was di^cernible A\hen liooilng 
boards over were taken up in 1882. The attic door on this sidi‘ was G inche.^ liigher tlian on 
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the other side of the house to accoinnioclate the beams of the construction. The door architraves 
of this room are noticeable for the bold border of laurel leaves rendered with much feeling. 

The house was the subject of discus- ^ 

sion in the press in 1882 and burprise Avas - 

expressed that the chinineypieces were • 

unimportant features. The hreplaces are ^ J \ 

naturally emphasised by the arrangement ‘ ' i' ^ 

of panelled wall surfaces, and there is a " f ^ \ 

quiet dignity about them. In the grea 

drawing-room, which is without a pro- \ j ^ ' 

jecting chimney-breast, the wall surface Sy „ ^ %' j 4 

above the dado is plain and the chimney- ^ " 1 ' v? ^ 

piece is an independently designed ^ j ^ 'N I 

feature, but there is no attem})t at ^ ^ ' 

fanciful prettiness. The original grates \ ' h 

doubtless helped the appearance of the ’ J ^ / V 

fireplaces ; evidently they had disap- , ) p \ \ ^ ' j y 

peared many years before the hoube be- ^ ^ ^ ’T - ' -i’ ' 

came part of the School. 8ince l 5 SS 2 a \ * / 

shelf and consoles have becai added to ^ 

the hood-mouldings of the chinmeypit^ce - 

in the dimng-room lobbv at a level which ^ 

^ ^ ^ - y i 

shows they are foreign to the work. In ^ ^ ^ 

the inner hall a doorway has been blocked \ • §: y y 

and an unsightly fireplace introduced j r 

instead. The fireplace is detrimental to I 

the old wood panelling, which has cracked . ^ 

in many places near the fireplace and . 

fine, in the inner hall itself, and on the Axi.-KonM im..rway. 

staircase. The panelled breasts remain ru.m .1 ^M tcii to tiir aathm-. 

intact in the small drawing-room and 

dining-room. Proluxbly the prebent guardians of tin* hoube know that some of the stoves 
introduced are very unsatisfactory. These have caused unsightly discoloration and opcaied panels 
which mar the appearance of the old work. If twistings of panellings should b(*gin, destruction 
will be hastened. 

A simple and very etfec- ^ ^ 

tivecliimnevpiece of Adams’ _ ^ -- ^ 

date remains in the small v ^ ' i 

room on the west side of ‘ | ^ y 

the ante-room. The inte- ^ ‘ 

resting little stairway with \ 

elm treads which led from \ . J \ 

this room to the gallery of 

the main staircase was ‘ a - _ . .. 

removed for alterations. • _ - - ^ 1 

The continuous newel and * — ... '^ 7 Z!r^. 

turned balusters were typi- 

^ 1 * u KM,-^XI>-T.l-Al L'xnni i.Kf .>'1 RIX(, 

Cally liingllSn. riom u •rkticti by the author. 


b\ tlu' aatiinr. 


that some of the stoves 


V- -^- ' 






«,-A.XI>-T.l-Al L'xni It i.Kf \T .>'IR] 
Fiom u 'jkttcti by the author. 
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I Avas under the impression that the entrance hall chimnerpiece was of wood, and so noted the 
measured plan. It was coA’ered with paint. I have since ascertained that the material is stone. 
With the exception of this chimnerpiece and the casements of the hall, no interior features 



* FT \=:TFR FVIITf TfMFVT", 
] 1 uni 11 li f'v rl 1 


of Jacobean or earlier domestic Avork Avere visible. The outside bracket Avhich supported the 
jutty or overhanging part in Little Lean’s Yard Avas of a, character Avhicli might be dated ])ack 
to the reign of James I. or even Elizabeth. 

The roof principals of the attic story were interesting specimens of carpentry of the middle 
part of the nineteenth century, Avith tie-beams severed at the ends to receiA’-e the feet of the 
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principal rafters and queen-posts or bangers of double boards, as the ineaMired drawiiig 
slio^\s. 

The planning was naturally inlluenced by the inedittA ul work. The ancient walls are chielly 
on the ground floor, refaced with brick as the thickness indicates. The oftices adjoining the l>ark 
Cloister were a portion which had not Ijeen greatly altercal : hfteeiith-century doors w(‘re hanging 
in one of the openings. Mr. Micklethwaite, from th(‘ features to be found of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, lifteenth and sixteenth centuries, expressed the opinion that the ancient 
building was as freely altered to buit the ^'arying wants of its meis while it remained the 
Misericorde as it had been since it became a house. 

Looking now at the plans of 1SS2, a.p})arently there were olHces on each side of the 
entrance hall, and the main staircase was used for serving tlie dining-room. The greater 
part of the tir^t tioor was devoted to reception-rooms. Whore then were the 
sleeiiing -rooms ? Two rooms seemingly available on the iirst tioor, and less 
than half a dozen attics would not have suhiced. The houbo had been altered 
internally on the east side, and the subsidiary staircase from the ground iloor 
Avas inserted presumably to serve the added top story. The passage way 
from the great drawing-room preserved a connection with the adjoining 
premises, originally incorporated with the house, wherein doubtless bed- 
chambers were located. The former arrangement on the grournl floor where 
the staircase w^as inserted could not be conjectured. Xo clue was afforded by 
the fragmentary paving of stone slabs. 12 in. square, but the jointing suggested 
that it was the remnant of a designed arrangement. The giound flot^r was 
much altered at the end of LSS2 after the measured drawings were made. 

The history of the house is fugitive. The prcbent Earl of Asliburnham is 
unable to amplify facts Ubually related- — ^^'iz., that a lease wvis granted at the 
Eestoration liy the Lean and Cha})ter of Westminster to A\ illiam Asliburnham 
the Royalist, a younger brother of John Ashhurnham, who was grandfather 
of the first earl. William Abhburnham died in 1679, having held the ofdce of 
Cofferer of the King’s Household, to which he was appointed after the 
Restoration. It is generally as^mned that the house wms built by one of the 
family. 

I am indebted to Dr. Armitage Robinson, the present Lean of Westmin- 
ster, for jiarticulars of leases which enable me to outline some of the history. 

The building must liax e soon been somevhat traiibformod at the Lissolu- 
tion, for it was the residence of Dean Lennon during the ton yea is in which 
thert* Avas a Bishop of Westminster, 1540-50, hence it became knowm as the 
Dean’s House. The Letters Patent endowing the newly erected see mention 
the buildinys and houses called the Prater Misericorde.” Dean Benson never married, and 
2)0ssi]jy radiciil alterations for hib accominodatioii wore unneLasbai}', Subsoquoiitly, when the 
Abbey w^as very much impoveribhed, indiA iduai leaseholders doubtless altered or added to suit 
varying requirements. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time the Dean’b Home wab occupied by Lady Anne Parry, j afterwm’ds 
by William Xorrys, then by Sir John EcnIebCue. who can be ideiitiiied as the Chancellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. James I. did not reappoint him, and jubt after the accession Fortescue 
addressed a letter to Lord Cecil from “my poor house at M estmiiister Abbey,’’ 5th July IbOS.j 
Other letters are addrobbed from hib "pour hoUbe at Hendon.” Compared with the great house 

2Utii January. H2 Heurv VIII. A i>. l-Vll. Ee/t' ScuttV Privy C li.tiiilit-r, wiJuw et Sir Thomas Pany, Coiiip- 

Oleanoms. '' troHer oi hoii^ehoia. 

f I tliiiik bhe can bu identitied arf one ol the J.adiCb ut + Loid Clermont s oj the Fa))iili/ of Fortescue. 



3 " 
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at Salden, which he built at an outlay of £33,000 in the money of the time, the Dean’s House 
certainly must have been (juite small. In 1G21 it was occupied by Fortescue s granddaughter, 
Jane Poultney. Then it went to S?ir Edward lV)Well, 1028, who got a new lease in 1629. 
Powell can be identified as blaster of Pierpiests under Charles I. An order was made for 
transferring property, including the hou^e at We>tn)inster,to fre^h trustees for the wife’s benetit, 
9th June 1640.* The year 1040 is the conjecturiMl date of the work which we may think was 
designed by Inigo Jones. f It does not seem likely that extensive work would have been under- 
taken by trustees. J In all }>robability the house had already been made more stately by Sir 
Edward Powell before 1640. It may be supposed that any work carried out by him was effected 
by 3rd January 1633-4, when he wrote from Dean's A^ard and presumably was living there.§ 

What happened during the Commonwt^alth is not known. Afterwards, when the lease wxas 
granted to William Ashburnham, he was already in oecui)ation. Probably he secured the 
premises at the Eestoration. Strong Poyalist and adherent of Charles, he could scarcely have 
resided here during the Commonwealtli. The lease, dated Srd Decenilier 1602, was for forty 
years, with a stipulation that lie should make no(‘rection or building such as to annoy the other 
houses of the Dean and Chapter. Four years and a half later the lease was renewed for a like 
period to John Ashluirnham, of Ashburnham, Sussex. 

Of itself the distinguishing name would not imjdy that the house was built by a member of 
the Ashburnham family.!| The yearly rent was about £14.^ Seventy years later the premises 
were let for £205 per annum. Difference of money value alone would not account for the larger 
figures, and it might be conjectured that the house had been much improved. Inigo Jones had 
died in 1652. If the improvement was the work attributed to him and supervised by Webb it 
was completed by 1672, the year of Web])’s decease. This would place the date between 1662 
(December) or 1667 and 1672, which is at variance with the conjectured date (1640) generally 
acknowledged. Direct evidence alone can determine the precise date. Believing the designs to 
have been from the hands of Inigo Jones, there is really nothing about the work which would 
render improbable the earlier dates 1633-40, the later dates 1060-70, or the intervening years.** 

The old front paving, I think, affords a clue to the plan in Elizabethan times. It gives the 
size of an oblong forecourt evidently between two wings. A slight break in the front (denoted 
on the first-fioor plan) which coincides with the paving marks the position of the missing wing. 
The paving was left, but the wing was pulled down, otherwise in the later work one of the two 
essential windows of the ante-room would have been im})ossible and the kitchen light inadequate. 

I have made a sketch plan of the main walls of the ^lisericorde, with forecourt, axial line, 
and east wing, and have shown the supposed missing wing as it would fit the break in the front 
wall. ft The plan thus arrived at I conjecture shows in a crude form the Dean's House. 

The entire site and the house in outline fifty years after the Picstoration is shown to a fairlv 
large scale on “ A drawn plan of the Cloisters and ^Ve^tminster School, with Dean’s ATird and parts 


* Calendar State Papers, I)i<mcstic, Charles 1. 
f Architectuial raV)lication Did uni a) y. Tap- 

worth, Benai'<'<ance nnd Italian in Great Britain (lss;3). 

J In 1645, 18th No\ ember, an Ordinance of Tarli.iment 
was made foi ordering, directin^^ and dispu'^ing of the lents 
belonging to the College and Collegiate Church of West- 
minster, providing the same extend not to the letting lea^e- 
of any houses or lamL foi above the space ot thiee year^’. — 
Haileian MisceUanip vol. ix. p. 545. 

^ Calendar State J\iper9, Domestic, Charle"- I. 
il If such were the case, it i^ remarkable that norecnids 
exist among>'t the Ashburnhrun MSS., a very carefully pie- 
served collection and one of the iiche^t in the countiy. In 
the leases granted to the Ash])Ui'nham^ it is ^till designated 
the Dean’s House. Apiiarently after the first Kail of Ash- 


huinhain (John Ashburnham's grandson) resided here in 
the leign ot Queen Anne, the house became known as Ash- 
burnb.Lin House. Mentioned in Magna Britannia and 

Hatton's iL View in List of Noblemen's Hou-es “The 

Loifl Adiburnbam's in Little Dean's Yard.'’ 

^ Ihf* Doan hon-'e and the adjoining premises were 
demised b\ the Dean and Chapter to M illiam Ashburnham 
toi ^ a teim ot forty Near-^ at the se^ela^ yearly rents of 
lii.s. sd., jUs. 4d, ind 6s. by two indentures d^ted 
14th May ItlHT. — Riissell Barker's Life of Bushy. 

The iJamiuetmg House, Wliitehall, was begun in 1619 
(and tin i shed ^^i^hin thiee years). 

fi Ihe missing wing where it hit the west boundary would 
have controlled the projection ot both wings just as much 
as the existing wing where it meets the fiont boundary. 
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adjacent of the date 1710 * | copy. p. *207 L 1 la* h lea t' ai_!;r(M‘s 'svith tie* >iz(‘ of t Ik* ( ild 
paving, though it is jjlottod olt tho axial liia' and C()n^<‘(pi(‘ntly not eontrally vitli tin* cnti'ance and 
porch. From the map it canix* galheivd fliat l]i<> D.iik (’loi^l cr vas a pa^^agt' v ay under the lious(‘, 
and that a portion of the premises on tlu‘ othei’ ''ide of the (doi'>ler adjoined tli(‘ School entiaiu'e 
^\hat appears to lx* an iii'^iT dvdling in tlie ga idem though (de<uly ])art of the jnemises. liad a 
dooiAvay into the J )a rk C loi^tei". ik >>.>i} )ly thi'> \v.i > intiank xl lor tie* ticc( )innioda t ion of a seci et <n \' . 
Ihe overhang next LittU' l)e<ins ^aid is indnaited : fi’oin its ap]x‘aiance. t li(‘ ''Upjxn t mg hia(d\et 
Avhicli survived until lss 2 sugg(‘^ted that this poition dated l»ack to the tiim'of KlizaOetli or 
James I. j The porch and ad jacxait hmldings aiv al'>o ^llo^\ n. Adotttxl lim* a]>]x‘ar> toie])reM‘nt 
a screen ^Yith a doorway S(piaiing the forecourt on the we>t side.t 'I'lie gaiahai i'' terractxl \\itli 
the flight of stejis on thi' axial line jii'^t a"^ it ix inanied in ls.s2. l lu* ^unnllel Iioum' ^ is not 


Thf‘ iiu'fli.f V a u null > \ ' w liir'i !i - \ I I . t n 
uiKuveiL-a would lia\ij ti.Aii jLi.iiiit .1 ti- i> 



i. M i I w <•[ v\ - iM >i -I 


shown, and the two --teps at tlie (neat ( loi^t*'r (loorway would not have^ufliced ; l)uf tlie jdan 
of the house wa-- not intendtul to hr m girat drtail oi tin* intt inal arrangement would liave been 
indicated. 

Areportof the Crown Surveyois >rnt to tlir 1’rea-ury. dated ] 1 th ] )ec(anher 1 72!h led to th(‘ 
house being made a r«‘])o-it(ny hn the* KingA and (’ott(»n kihraiie-. “ We think it our dutv to 
acquaint yom ’ th(*y w i oti*. “ that we ha^ t* lieai d of a liou^** in \\ r>tmin''tor by its >it nation much 
more safe from lire, and more commod ion-' in all oilier i e-^prct^. belonging to Lord A^hburnham. 


Grace Collection, B.M Xnte in MS m tin- m.ip Im tin 
ett’ectthat it \va> publehed bv W. I>icken-<-n 171 a nnci-tM d 
by J. Kipp. I ha\e <iddnd tin wrrls 'Tin Daik ' 

to the i)a''Sa;te whn-h ,i ( .mtnniatiun "i tlin I a^t W.iik 
of the Great Cloi'^ter-'. tlx* naiin liv w}ii« h u o known 
^ In any ra»e I think it (onld not iiao* 1 >m n titan 

thn iToclannitJnn of Ibth An-jn-t mm. lo] bidding tin- f ac- 
tion of any new huildini:'' in Loinlon oi Wf -tniiii-tt i < ^Ci i-t 
on former foumlatioie. .ill '•ludi to be la id t ol intck oi 'to!t< 
irithout /ntfies or oveihanirnw' window-. ):u'(ir S/n'e 

Papers, iJnuiestic. 


: 'Ilii- ,11 1 an^x nn nt o\ id* ntly -in \ ived at the dat** of the 
III -< ale O] diiam t ni.ip ot iSTa. wliK li -how . the plan ot 
tl.f 111 niiniatuie and diM'-ioii wall- in the luiilod 

pMition Ilf hind tin- -cifixi. Bo— ddy thi^ wa- the anan;_'e. 
iin-n' 'ip to unrd the fou-lront wa- opened out'to 

\ , I w . 

I In -iunnn tlion-e i- -i\en b\ Bo-ttin^diain and Batty 
I>ar_l' \ a- will a- hy Wiim, and wa- ideiitilied a- eabilv 
a- tin* -tain a-i and dinin;^-i ooin alcove. 

'1 iian E--I \ Hou-e. 
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who is willing to let it to his Majesty, his Lordship paying all duties and outgoings whatsoever, 
at the rate of £205 per ann : and that the charge of removing the books, making shelves, &c. 
may come to about the sum of £100.”* 

An explanation of the greatly increased rent may be offered, though not insisted upon. 
When Bentley was appointed King’s Librarian in 1694 a suite of apartments had been assigned 
to him in St. James’s Palace. His mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, commenced in 1700^ 
and thenceforth his home was at the College.! It is quite certain, however, that he made use 
of Ashburnham House, for he was there with his family when the fire occurred in 1731. From 
the fact that the Treasury were merely yearly tenants, it would appear that the house was but a 
temporary repository for the libraries. Lord Ashburnham may not have disturbed or dismantled 
the interior ; possibly he let the premises furnished, and the rent may have been fixed accordingly, 
as the arrangement was made that he should pay all duties and outgoings. 

An account of the fire is given in the Eeport from the Parliamentary Committee appointed 
in consequence of damage to view the Cottonian Library 9th May 1732. ‘‘ On Saturday morn- 
ing, October 23, 1731, about Two o'clock, a great smoke was perceived by Dr. Bentley, and 
the rest of the family at Ashburnham House, which soon after broke out into a flame ; it 
began from a wooden mantle-tree’s taking fire, which lay across a stove chimney, that 
was under the room where the manuscripts of the Eoyal and Cottonian Libraries were lodged 
and was communicated to that room by the wainscot, and by pieces of timber that stood perpen- 
dicularly upon each end of the mantel-tree. They were in hopes at first to have put a stop to the 
fire by throwing water upon the pieces of timber and wainscot where it first broke out, and there- 
fore did not begin to move the books so soon as they otherwise would have done. But the fire 
prevailing, notwithstanding the means used to extinguish it, Mr. Casley, the Deputy Librarian, 
took care in the first place to remove the famous Alexandrian manuscript and the books under the 
head of Augustus in the Cottonian Library, as being esteemed the most valuable amongst the 
collection. Several entire presses with the books in them were also removed, but the fire increas- 
ing still, and the engines sent for not coming so soon as could be Avished, and several of the backs 
of the presses ])eing already on fire, they were obliged to ])e broken open, and the books, as many as 
could be, were thrown out of the windows.” 

The CroAvn Surveyors also reported to the Treasury, with an estimate of the damage to the 
house amounting to £574 19s. lid. As many books and manuscripts were sadly injured by water, 
the decorations of the premises likewise must have suffered considerably from attempts to extin- 
guish the fire. It Avould be reasonable, therefore, to presume that the estimate did not relate to 
structural Avork alone. I 

The Treasury authorised, 30th May 1732, the conclusion of an arrangement Avith Lord 
Ashburnham by Avhich he Avas to receiA'e the estimated amount of the damage in money, and frc)ni 
24th June (1732) free and discharge his Majesty from any further demands in relation to the house, 
which, in the opinion of the CrOAvn Surveyors, Avas not unreasonable, '' as it Avas entirely oAving to 
Lord Ashburnham, Avho did not insist thereon, that a lea^e Avas not entered into for a term of A'ears.” 

The Parliamentary Committee had related that they vieAved the ‘‘ ruins of Ashburnham 
House,” intending of course to convey that their inspection of the books and manuscripts coA’ered 
incidental damage. The expression is loose : taken literally it might be supposed to imply that 
the house had been destroyed. 

Treasury Papen. Master Caipeiiter. The two former associated with Nidi, 

t D.N.B. Du Bois, Master Mason, reported upon the dainaj^e by 

X Treasury Prtpers. The Surveyoi'b who reported in the lire. At tins time Nicholas Hawksmoor, Esq., \\ab Secre- 
first in-.tance were the Hon. Richard Arundell, Esq., Sur- taiy, and Air. Isaac Ware, Clerk to the Board of H.M. 
veyor-Creneral (and Surveyor of his AlajestyS Roads) ; Works. [Book^ of the Boanl in the iTibhc Record 
Thomas Ripley.Esu Ccmptroller ; andWilliam Kent, Esq,, Oflice.) 
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I am afraid considerable misapprehension has led to erroneous inferences. Frequently it 
is stated that Lord Ashburnham had sold the hou:>e tu the Chown, and it is generally held that the 
greater part was destroyed by the lire.* The Crown had pos>e>sion two years and a half, and 
merely rented the premises, as I have already shown. The plan of 1710 clearly shows the extent 
of the 2 )remises before the fire. Thehou^e could not lua e Ijeen larger. The garden front remains, 
the first Hoor is intact, and the window openings in tln^ forefront 2 >rove the impossibility of 
another wing which might have disappeared. It is never suggested that the work is restored ; 
on the contrary, it is implied that much is lo>t ; but the valuation of the damage hardly bears 
out the conclusion that the house is but a remnant of former statelines>.j 

Dr. Bentley and his family were residing here. Xot improbably the libraries Avere lodged 
in an apartment near the Dark Cloister and adjTuning tlu' somewhat bare room next the small 
drawing-room. Thus, the lire would have originated near two rooms, A\hich are entirdy devoid 
of interest, eastward of the inner hall. The rooms art* en sU'ie, pait of the planning of the seA'en- 
teenth century, including the staircasia for which the garden front was designed. It may be 

concluded that the original finishing'^ Inna' disappeared, and the lire 
would account for this, and aho the bareness of the room on the east 
of the small drawing-room. 

Ashlairnham Home wa^ never occu])ied by a prebendary till 
after 1740, Avhen the tAvo ])re])(*n<lal hou^es by St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard and next the north aish^ of the nave Avere pulled doAvn. 
Dr. Armitage Eobinson has kindly furnished me Avith this informa- 
tion. Dean Stanley relates that the house in 17B1) reverted to the 
Dean and Chapter, and Avas dhTded into tAvo prebendal houses, f 
Here, then, is the explanation of the severance of Ashljuniham 
House proper, shoAvn on the measured draAvings, from the apart- 
ments branching eastAvard and ]-eturning l>y the side of the School 
Doorway, A\diich Avere tak(‘n doAvn in 1SS2. Their elevations, altered 
from time to time as the (,)ld aToavs proAn, Avere interesting to the 
last, and in former days they AViU’e {‘vi<lently in studied harmony 
Avith the main house. I haA’e remarked once or tAvice upon the old 
bracket under the jutty. Much covered Avith paint, the front 
carAung had b(‘COiue indistinguishable, luit I thought tln^ bracket some eAudence of the date of 
the superstructure. Yet it is noticeable that a ]>rack(‘t shaped on the back of dilterent outline, 
fashioned rather in the manner of strapAvork, can ju^^t Ix' discerned on I iiderAvood’s Avater-colour 
drawing of 179*2. Possibly it became Aveak and an old bracket ironi elseAvhere Avas inserted to 
take its place, for the bracket I sketched certainly Avas old. The ai)artments under considera- 
tion, wEen separated from Ash])urnham House, constituted one of the residences referred to by 
Dean Stanley. Mr. Turle, the Abbey organi-t, Avas the last occupant. The extent of this 
dAvelling can be discovered by comparing the plan of 1710 Avith the measured draAving of 1882, 
but the northernmost a})artment on the Ave:^t of the Dark Cloister Avas used in connection Avith 



* “ The j^reater part wa^ burnt in 1731, two rooms anJ 
a staircase and an alcove in the warden remain.'’ — Archi- 
tectural Publication Society’s DiLtiunarLi. 

Accepting the house as an authentic woik which remains 
one of the moht beautiful of hi;^ ait, the notice of Inigo 
Jones in the Dictionary of 2s ational TUoep a phi! 

“ although It was partly destroyed by lire in 1731.'’ 

t Mackenzie Walcott states that the Cottonian Library 
was housed here “ in a hand'some galleiy witliiii the King's 
Library and adjoining the south cloister of the Abbey.” 


of Westnuuster, 1S49. I'nZc aLo Scott’^, Glean- 
under the Modem liuildings,” There is no sign of 
a building adjoining the ^outh cloister on the plan of 1710. 
Apartments abutting on the fJeoh Cloistet possibly may 
have been prepaied to acc{mimodate the libi aides, with the 
advantage of an appioatdi in<lepen(Ient of the main entrance 
of A-hburnhain House. The Parliamentarv Committee 
refer to the )no)n wheie the inanusciipts of the Royal and 
Cottonian Libuuieswere lodged." 

I Monut utl'i ut '[Ve':>t}>iinbter Abbey. 
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the training of the Abbey choristers, I believe. The internal walls on the ground Hoor are 
shown on the largest scale ordnance map of 1873. If this were enlarged, a fairly accurate plan, 
with Ashburnham House on the west, might be compiled, which would of course show the wall 
dividing the garden. 

The garden was of greater extent westward in 1710 ; in fact the terrace occupied the whole 
site of the Refectory.* Only one of the two doorways in the Refectory wall, that which was 
then in use presumably, is shown. When the terrace was shortened the doorway went with 
the part surrendered. A covered w’^ay was afterwards made to the Great Cloisters through the 
other doorway, which exactly suited.! The frontispiece of Scott’s Gleanings gives a view of 
the wall next the cloisters, showing both doorways; all that could be related about the 
Refectory is recorded in the text, and the outline is indicated on the general plan of the Abbey 
and its buildings. 

Had the contri}>utors who fui'iiished antiquarian information for Scott's Gleanings been 
acquainted with the plan of 1710 (drawn plan of the Cloisters and Westminster School, with Dean's 
Yard and })arts adjacent) most probably it would have been utilised. Mackenzie Walcott 
and Weare both brietiy dealt with the Great Malt House or Long Granary of the Monastery 
(which Widmore attributes to Litlington), “a building elevated on a substructure having 
a large central tower and a line of tine windows in two stories.” They gave references, 
including the engraved view by W. Courtenay dated 1758 and 1760, t and an account 
of the subseiiuent discovery of some of the foundations and substructure in 1815 published 
in the Gentleman s Magazine with illustrations. The much earlier })lan of 1710, to which no 
reference was made, not only gives the entire plan, but shows the actual position of the building, 
then the Dormitory of the King’s Scholars, to which use it had been converted when the College 
was founded. It had become ruinous : this plan, prepared to show the site of the Xew intended 
Dormitory, entitles it “ the Present old Dormitoiy.” Adjoining, at a right angle, the College 
Brewhouse and Bakehouse are shown facing Dean's Yard, then called Clreat Dean's Yard, and 
considerably smaller than Dean’s Yard of later times and the present day. 

Sir Edward Hannes, an Old Westminster and ph^^sician to Queen Anne, l)equeathed £1,000 
towards rebuilding the Dormitory on the old site in Dean's Yard, and enjoined the Dean and 
Chapter to consult Dean Aldrich and Wren. Wren, who found it impractical )le to rebuild on the 
old arches, was adverse to spending money on repair. Both the testator and Dean Aldrich died in 
the very year in which the plan was prepared to show' Wren’s proposed building on a site in the 
College Garden. Much trouble ensued, and eventually litigation over the proposal, and it was not 
until 1721 that the Lords gave a decree in favour of the Garden site. Subscriptions w'ere raised, 
and the matter w'as left in the hands of the Earl of Burlington. Wren’s de^^igii was abandoned. 
Xo doubt the building w'as erected according to Lord Burlington’s ideas, but with the assistance* 
of an architect. The plan, how'ever, wars derived from the Granary. It is simply a very long 
room on a vaulted substructure, the latter originally left open like a covered playground, and 
since enclosed. The substructure may have Ijeen adapted from Wren's plan, but Wren 
adopted the leading dimensions of the old building for the upper floor, which w'as the main 
consideration. 8o waTI did the old Granary suit the purpose until it needed extensive repair. 

Sometimes it is asserted (upon what authority I have not discovered) that the old Dormitory 
w'as repaired, and housed the King's and Cotton Libraries after the fire at Ashburnham House. 


* The axial line of the house is at a right angle with 
the south T-vall of the Refectory in its centre according to 
the plan of 1710. 

I The house was isolated from carriage communication, 
and the way made it possible to reach a carriage under cover 
by way of the cloisters. 


W elch s Alu)}i)ii cst The refeience 
supplied is to the edition of lSo2. But the edition of 1788 
has the views. The British Museum copy I have previously 
referred to in connection with the extra illustration in- 
serted. 
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The Doonvay at the foot of the steps giving access to the School is often attributed to Inigo 
Jones. It was not until 1734, eighty-two years after his decease, that the Chaj)ter agreed to 
contribute £50 towards the expense of taking down the old and putting up a new door and Door- 
case, and the old plan is evidence that it could not have existed in 1710. The Steps, which had 
been there most probably from the foundation of the College, were renewed seventy jeen'S before 



J'LVN THf: rRI«"IX( I- <il W i 11 M’.IIIV. I RiJM A M \ [' nl W ! J \nX> 1 R R, ('N'DAlIh. 

BTl llR>I{Al.L’i Ol liil 'UMI nr LLlZAERiH. 


the Doorway was rebuilt. 
Busby’s account book, 
1664, has an entry of £4 
for making the “new 
8taire by the Schoole.” * 
Busby was respon- 
sible for the room at the 
head of the steps called 
“ The^luseum.” It was 
intended as the Library, 
and so used, “ built and 
fitted by me,’’ according 
to Bus])y\s will (1695) 
at my own great costs 
and charges.*' The orna- 
mental ceiling, door join- 
ery, and lifted jiookcases 
are the principal features. 
Tlie ceiling is a very fine 
example of Italian ti’eat- 
ment under English in- 
lluencf‘. and tht^ wood- 
Avork is elaborat(4y 
caiwed. In a})p(‘aranee 
the work is later than 
that of Asliluirnhani 
House, more like designs 
from the hand of Wren, 
but generally attributed 
to Inigo Jones. Bur^by's 
account luxdc with <*x- 
peiiditure on the >cho()l 


Trom Sc'OttS v » o - 1 4-* 

A,Abbcy eiiuicli. . eio -ut : iR-t Mar-.m t’s Cluneh : J'. Toun epain*. aiUl JlttUlgs glVt'S 

ovei entrance to Little Uean'" raid , i < iraiian and 15re\\ hmi-C' • a, ( fatelioU'-e : a, L’load SOTUe Uavinpiitv: 1 C-AC. 

Saiiftuary : i, Late to Paluoe Yaid : k Almonn . a. Oreliard: m. stream of Water. _ I .. li ill. Ill ItiOO 

possibly eojjconiiiiyf tlio 

Library : a carpenter's bill £104, bricklayer £74. 15.s., and an unnamed carver, £26 : lieaA v items 


Saiiftuary : i. Late to Paluoe Yaid : k Almoni \ . l. Orcliard : m. stream of Water. 


bearing in mind that Busljy's stipend as prebendary for one year (1664) was £2s. and as 
headmaster £20. In 16.5!) Ire paid Ad. Osgood t ■' in full for Presses and seats for Lookes in the 
Library of tlieSchoole the Siumne of I'ighteene pds," The next year the same creditor had £14. + 


» Meiiiuii uf Uuhatd ISn^bn. O. F. K. liaila-i, IsUa. are buiieil in the iioith cloi'ter. Vide Cheetor's Ueai^ti'r’! 

f Probably Adam Os”:ood, who subsequently was clerk of of Wcstnnnster Abbe?/, ^ 

works to the'^ Dean and Chapter. He is mentioned in the J Me??ioii of Jinhaul Bushy, G-. F. R. Barker 1805 
Chapter Book as early as ‘ibth April 106*2. He and his wife ‘ ’ 
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The elevation facing the College garden has Ix'on altered, as may l>e seen liy comparing 
T. R. Underwood’s water-colour drawing of 1792 [see headpiece, p. 198] with J. E. Smith’s view of 
1808. The earlier view shows almost the whole width of the front l)roken forward 9 inches or 
14 inches, with flush stone quoins alternating wdth the ]>rickwork and returning on the ends of 
the thick main walk* This wide projection is covered by a segmental pediment rising from a stone 
cornice some distance above the eaves. The cornice returns properly on the ends of the main 
wall, which is carried up a few courses above the pediment and tini^iu'd with a segmental gal)le 
having a tall finial on each side. A segmental l)and of stone immediately al)Ove the })ediment 
and following its curve is connected with the gable coping by a large keystone. Only the 
moulded work of the pediment and dressings a])pear to have b(*en of stone. 

The portion of Ashburnham House by the School Entrance had an elevation of two stories 
next Little Dean’s Yard, with two gables rising from a horizontal l)and at the plate level. The 
gables w’ere connected with brickwork ])etween them lini>hed horizontally at about two-thiriE of 
the height, and there were two shuttered windows on the first floor, below the ])and and central 
with the gables. The simple elevation grouped well with the projecting .>tone Doorway of the 
School, the long curve of a ramped wall rising with the steps to the Ionic })ortico, and the high 
roof and front of Busby's Library towering behind, t 

The drawing from an Elizabethan map, really a ])ird's-eye view, of the Abbey and surround- 
ings, reproduced in Scott’s Gleanings, shows the siti^ of Jattk' Di'an's Y^ard free of buildings. X 
In Queen Anne’s time it Avas a mere passage Avay from Great Dean's A^ard giving access to 
Ashburnham House and the opposite premises and leading to tlie School and ])aiE Cloistei’. The 
premises with walled gardens or courtyards opposite Ashburnham House were cleared aAvay almut 
the year 1790. The present open space forming Little Dean’s Yhird Avas then made and three 
houses AA^ere built, as shoAvn in Eadclyfle's drawing <jf 1845. § One of these has been rebuilt in 
recent years and the harmony of the block destroyed. 

The Elizabethan map shows a gateway in the position subsequently occupied by the porch 
of Ashburnham House. 

The Little Cloisters as known doubtless AA^ere fonned AAdien the house oAauIooking the College 
garden Avas built, according to Eadclyffe, in 1689 l)y Busby, Avho intended to retire there in his 
old age, but never seems to have occupied it. The ceiling, of similar characttu' to that in the 
Library, is said to haAm been gHen him by some of his pupils. The prebendal houses carried 
OA^er the north and east walks of these cloisters in all probabilitA' Avere coiitriA'ed at the same time, 
I feel sure much further information might be gathered concerning the precincts of the Abbey, 
and I AAmuld suggest as subjects for measured draAvings the large 8choulroom, and the dooi'AAay 
from the Star Chamber, Busby's Library and its bookcases, and the Entrance, and any Avork of 
interest in the prebendal houses. 

Note. — The writing to the scales for profiles on the measured drawings (d Ashburnham House denotes that they 
are one (|uarter the actual size. This is the fact when reading the original sheets, oO inches by 2*2 inches, imperial 
size, whicli have necessarily been reduced ; but the scales themselves, of course, still stand as the true scales of profiles. 


* Remains of this treatment are discernible on the f The map is not altogether reliable. The Miseiicoide 
north side of the opening at the head of the flight of stone buildings are not shown, nor is the Chapter House, 
steps leading up to the School from the Doorway. ^ Memorials of Westminster School C. W. Eadclyffe, 

t All shown on T R. Cndei wood’s water-coloui view of 1^45. 

1792. 
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WITH SHAKE AND :\rATTOCK. 

B}’ John W. Simpson [W], 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 8th December 1909. 

“I’ a stiibb’d Thurnaby waaste/’— Tennyson, “ Northern Farmer,” 

“ y^^ONFEEENCE doth lioth lerne, teach and exercise at once/' says ]\[ontaigne, and it is 
i ^ the j^leasant custom of architects, as of most other serious jirofessions, to form them- 
selves into Societies, which meet now and again for the reading and discussion of papers 
concerning their especial craft. As this custom is of some antiquity, and shows no sign of dis- 
usage, we may assume that it has given reasona])ly fair results in return for the labour bestowed 
upon the preparation of the aforesaid papers and the inordinate patience required of those 
who lEten to them. Indeed, the exercise of the latter virtue cannot ])ut l)e most profitalde to 
those of our trade, whose daily duties demand its very perfect quality. That your President 
should have distinguished me ])y his invitation to address you to-night shows his great faith in the 
degree of tolerance attained by the Society he so aldy directs, and I will endeavour not to abuse 
his conhdeiice. 

ITie Northern Farmer's Avords which I have chosen as the title of my paper — you will remem- 
ber Euskin’s reference to them as an instance of the good Avork of the Avorld done in purt^ and un- 
vexed instinct of duty — seem to me to suggest so Avell the quiet, dull task Avhich Ave architects have 
to accomplish without reAvard of notalde result that I shall venture, at the risk of your surprise, 
to commend to you the merits of the Ploughshare and the Hoe, tAvo instruments not usuallv 
included in an ai’chitect's equipment. For in the affairs of our profession, as avo noAv knoAV and 
practise it, thei'e has been, and still remains, much Avaste land, to “ stub,’’ ungenerous ground, 
rendering but sIoav return to the courageous labour Avhich is ever l)reaking it to husbandrv and 
keeping doAvn the groAvth of evil Aveeds. This need for constant “ stubbing is dispiriting 
enough at times : for AA^hile some stand aside and sneer at the scanty outcome of so long a toil, 
others become obsessed Avitli the mere mechanics of the operation and mistake tlie means for the 
end. A Avide and philosophic revieAv is needed noAV and then to compai'e the half- forgotten past 
Avith the still unachieved future, that the Avorkers may keep a brave heart and bo inspired Avith 
fresh loyalty to their common enterprise. For if the Share and the Mattock be neglected, the 
hope for Harvest is but vain. 

I have introduced my subject by a metaphor — Avith AAhich I aauII trouble you no furthei’ 

rather than by an apology, the better to explain the as})ect from AAhich I Avi<h to suggest its con- 
sideration. You Avill have already guessed that “ Thurnaby AA'aaste is the everyday, bread-and- 
butter business of our profession, that hard-Avon soil Avhereon Ave nurture our aspirations for a. 
noble fultilment of our art ; and that its “ stubbing is the task of our Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects and its “ Allied ^Societies,’' of Avhich your oavii Association is among the most venerable 
— thei-e are but thiT^e, I think, of earlier foundation — and the most vigorously administered. It is 
precisely of its Avork in this direction that I ])ropose to speak this evening, ratlier tlian of h'ss 
homely, if perhaiis more attractive, artistic ideals. The question “ Of AAhat practical good is the 
Institute ? ” is one that Ave too often hear asked, and I shall try Avith great deference, as one of 
the least of its ajiostles, to offer you an ansAver to that inquiry. 

No one of our calling A\ho has not been “ born Avith a silver spoon in his mouth " and alas ! 

fairy godmothers are rare and l;aby architects are legion— can regard Avithout personal interest 
that system of competition which has become, for good or for evil, so closely allied Avith the gettincr 
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of work. It is seldom nowadays that a public building of any importance is erected without 
an invitation being first issued to architects to sul^mit designs for comparison and selection upon 
their merits. There is much in favour of the method. In no other profession has a young man 
so great an opportunity of distinguishing himself in open contest with his seniors, and of obtain- 
ing employment at the outset of his career ; in no other profession can he continually exercise 
his mind upon the solution of the higher proldems of his calling, develo})ing liis ability while 
striving for liis livelihood, instead of growing rusty and discouraged by lack of occasion for 
practical activity. 

Naturally there are drawbacks, the greatest, perhaps, the temptation to shorten the period 
of training in order the sooner to gain monetary reward, which produces a swarm of ill-e(juipped 
adventurers, who lower the general standard of attainment in their art and gamble hopelessly for 
the chance of prizes beyond their reach. As to the “ cost to the profession,” so often urged as an 
argument against competitions, I confess myself ])ut little impressed. I have heard it seriously 
advanced that the value of the wasted work in a competition is frequently far greater than that 
of the commission to be earned by the successful competitor. The reasoning is quite fallacious : 
the work is not wasted if it has caused a large number of young men to thoroughly study a sub- 
ject with which they were unacquainted ; and the true estimate of its cost is not what it would 
involve to have so many drawings produced at remunerative rates, but, what the authors would 
have earned had they not been engaged upon them ! In by far the greater numi)er of cases they 
have profitably occupied what would have been otherwise idle hours, and the few shillings for 
strainers and paper — which as a ])retty old competition hand I may be allowed to say Avas ah my 
essays used to cost me^ — is but a light price to pay for the ex})erience gained, to say nothing of the 
inestimably precious habit of strenuous AA^ork. “ Lotteiy,” too. is a faA Ourite term of disparage- 
ment. Now, anyone AA'ho engages in competition in the spirit of one adAmnturing in a lottery may 
rest assured that fortune Avill not faAmur him. The closer analogy is that of a race Avherein, if 
you knoAv the intending runners, you may place the Avinners u2)on their ‘‘ previous form ” AAith 
reasonable accuracy. I aauII not deny a spice of hazard — and Avhat then ? Human nature being 
Avhat it is, must all haA'e hope as a stimulant to endeavour, and a sporting instinct is no bad 
basis for the larger philosophy of life. 

But the suggestion of gambling reminds me of a time, aatII Avithin my OAvm recollection, AA^hen 
architectural competition Avas indeed a A^ery game of chance, AA^here, inoreoAmr, the most part of 
the unfortunate competitors Avere playing against cogged dice ! To revert for a moment to my 
titular parable, I Avoukl ask you to remark here a considerable stretch of ground cleared of tares 
by the patient labour of the Eoyal Institute. Here, surely, has excellent stubbing ” been done ! 

It is an accepted condition by promoters of competitions noAA^adays tliat a competent Assessor 
must be appointed, and it is a rare exception for the result to be decided otherAvise than honestly. 
May I add that the disposition of some competitors to question the justice of the Assessor’s aAA'ard 
is to my mind altogether regrettable and short-sighted ? If persisted in it may cause promoters 
to ask AA^hether it be AA^orth aaTuIc to appoint Assessors if the result of their desire to act fairly is to 
provoke puldic attack. Eefiection Avill, I think, sIioaa^ that lack of loyalty cannot fail to react 
to the disadA'antage of the dissentients themselves. 

One Avord before leaving this important topic. Com])etitioii, as society is constituted, Ave 
camiot avoid, Avhether it take the form of striving to obtain commissions by patronage and 
inlluence, or of exhibiting proofs of skill to impartial judges. The latter method prevails in our 
OAvii profession, the former in some others, and I see no reason to wish for an exchange. Our pro- 
cedure in such matters is the envy of our Continental brethren, Avho are greatly bedevilled by that 
very “ jury ” system of assessing A\’hich some among us are anxious to introduce here ! If they 
succeed they need not hope that promoters Avill alloAv them to compose their jury AA'holly of archi* 
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tects : laymen will presently be appointed to act with them, as abroad, and the last state of the 
competitor will be greatly worse than the first. It was gratifying to me when in Paris, last May, 
as representing the architects of Great Britain and Canada on the Commission which drew up a 
code of Eegulations for International Competitions, to find the respectful interest paid to the 
views I was instructed to put forward, and to my description of the way in which we conduct 
competitions in this country. My report on the matter to the British Section of the Comite Per- 
manent will be found in the Journal of the E.I.B.A.* 

This Standing International Committee, composed of architects representing some tw^enty- 
two different nationalities, including Japan, the United States, Mexico, and other distant 
countries, and originally constituted, as you perhaps know, for the better organising of the Inter- 
national Congresses, is becoming a very useful and intluential body. The advantage of mutually 
comparing the methods and ideas of different countries is obvious, and the unanimity with which 
the Committee is consequently able to present its views to the various authorities with which it 
has to deal adds greatly to their effect. It is very largely owing to its persistent efforts and 
representations that the protection of their artistic rights was conceded to architects ])y the Diplo- 
matic Conference on the Berne Convention last year at Berlin. As British Secretary it fell to mv 
lot to draw up a general statement for the Government Committee, before which ^Ir. Belclier, 
E.A., and I were called upon to give evidence.t 

The Eeport of this Committee has not yet appeared, but I have every reason to hope that it 
will recommend the ratification of the revisions made by the Berlin Conference. J As the Berne 
Convention can only be revised at intervals of ten years, and then only by unanimous agreement 
of all the subscribing nations, the result will be anxiously awaited by our profession. This country, 
with the exception of Sweden (from which I hear hopeful news), is now the only one wdiich does 
not give to architects the same protection against unlawful reproduction and piracy of their 
work as is afforded to our brother artists the painters and sculptors. The Artistic Copyright 
Society is, however, now working in conjunction with the Eoyal Institute, and a draft Bill has 
been hatched between us, which will, we hope, find favour wdth whatever pow-ers the General 
Election may put in authority over us. 

It is of great importance that the Eoyal Institute and the Allied Societies should keep in 
touch with the various authorities concerned with public works and obtain information of proposed 
schemes in the early stages of their inception. iSuggestions which offered at that period can be, 
and often are, adopted, or at any rate received with respect, are apt to be considered as superffijous 
if not impertinent when their adoption implies the recasting of an already formulated project. 
To this end the various Committees of the Institute are always on the alert. The Art Com- 
mittee, of whose work I happen to know most, has two energetic ^Secretaries who, by means of a 
service of press-cuttings and otherwise, seldom allow anything to pass on Avhich useful action can 
be taken. As an mstance I may mention that a deputation is to be received shortly by the Lord 
Mayor as to the adequate artistic treatment of the new Thames Bridge. 

So much of the work of the Committees, and of the Council, is necessarily done in private 

since much is confidential — that members know nothing of it, unless it result in some public 
action. Their most useful efforts, nevertheless, are those which, havmg quietly succeeded are no 
more heard of save for a brief note in the Annual Eeport of the Council, Avhen they may be no 
longer of interest save as records. It is, as I have said, impossible to keep members acquainted 
with all the transactions of the Committees and Council, for premature publication would not 


* 9 Jan, 1909, pp. 171-4 ; 6 March, pp. 317-18. — Ed. 
t Journal KJ.B.A., 12 June 1909, pp. 525-33. — Ed. 
j Since this Paper was read, the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee has been published, and, as will be 
seen from the extracts given on a later page of this issue. 


the Committee, by a large majority, recommend that 
Architecture be placed on the same footing as regards 
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seldom cause miscarriage, but it is worth thought whether the issue of an interim half-yearly 
Report might not lead to a livelier and closer interest in the proceedings at headquarters. 

Town planning is a subject very much “ in the air ” just now, and the Eoyal Institute was 
early in the field with a strong Committee, led by Sir Aston Webb, to deal with its architectural 
policy. We succeeded after much hard Avork and an interview with the President of the Local 
Government Board in securing the insertion in Schedule III. of the ne\v Act of a clause giving to 
the Eoyal Institute the right to appear, and make representations, at Local Government Board 
enquiries on town planning schemes submitted to them by local authorities. We did not get all we 
wanted, but we got part, and incidentally secured that most important point, official recognition. 

To those of us who remember the Eo^^al Institute in 1882 — that memorable year of its history 
w^hen a little band of us aifronted the unknown, and presented ourselves for the first entrance 
examination w^hich had ever been held — the lively growth and corresponding energy which it has 
developed since that time are nothing short of astonishing. The number of candidates, wTiich is 
now reckoned in hundreds, was then about equal to that of the Examiners themselves ; and we 
were all very comfortably accommodated at separate tables in the Eeading-room at Conduit 
Street, very much as the Examiners now are for the Oral Examination, which was then held in 
the small Committee-room adjoining. This part of the proceeding, by the Avay, ^vas considerably 
more trying to the nerves of the victim than now', when it is a matter of private confession between 
himself and his examiner in any paiTicular subject. He w'as then admitted alone, like Daniel to 
the lions’ den, and found ail the Examiners seated along one side of a long table, on the opposite 
side of wTiich w^'as placed the candidate, their prey, wTio was subjected to a running fire of ques- 
tions. It w'as rather bewildering, as he could only guess the subject an examiner w'as taking by 
the questions he w'as asked, and the attempt to divine his success from the whispered conferences 
and solemn head-shaking of those wTio had already got, or had failed to get, what they w'anted 
from him did not assist him to concentrate his mind on the actual interrogatory. 

My owii belief is that the Examiners were on that occasion quite as nervous as the candi- 
dates ; they had not acquired the case-hardened routine of the present tw'enty-seven years’ expe- 
rience, and their marking was, I am sure, influenced by compassionate pity ratlier than by 
mechanical exactitude, or I should never have attained the degree of Associate. It is a striking 
instance of the devoted and unflagging wnrk done by certain members of the Institute that the 
present Chairman of the Examining Board, Mr. John 81ater, is one of the original Examiners. 

Prodigious progress has lieen made since those day>, wTien the Eoyal Institute was little more 
than a dilettante Society, w'hose action in professional and public matters, wTien they took any, 
was distinguished ratlier by a discreetly evasive prudence, than by energy. It is now' the recog- 
nised administrative and governing l>ody of the whole profession, and wTiile at that time its 
membtu'ship w'as something umler flOO,* I wais startled to tind wTien appointed as its delegat(‘ on 
a recent occasion, that I represented the opinion of 3.fi2G Biitish architects, to say nothing of 
2.298 Probationers ** who have passial tin* Preliminary, and Ofil “ Students " who have passed 
the Intermediate Examination. 

Of all the multifarious duties with wTiich it is charged on ] behalf of the profes>ion, there is 
none I think in wTiich it has been more successful than in the stimulus to practical training wTiich 
it has given hr its syNtem of examinations. Schools of architecture, wTiich hardly existed before 
1882, are now' to be counted by the score, and these are now producing architects — not so w'ell 
finished off perhaps as w'e could w'ish — w'ith the efficiency and almost with the rapidity of a 
sausage-machine. The prospect for the future is somewhat alarming, and the Eoyal Institute is 
quite alive to the necessity for taking some order in the matter. 

Its first step has been to obtain pow'er to form a Central Board composed of the most eminent 

* The meinbei^hip in 1S81-2 was 370 Fellows and 491 Associate^; = SGI in all. 
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men in the profession, to control and co-ordinate the whole education and examination of students 
throughout the kingdom. This Board will come into existence immediately after the Privy 
Council has given its approval to the By-laws now su])mitted to it. It will replace the existing 
Boards of Examiners and of Education, and I havt^ the highest hopes of its usefulness in defining 
and raising the standard of cpialification and there] )y putting a check on the tlooding of the pro- 
fession hy half-educated men. And, in using the Avord “ (pialifieation,” I mean that which is 
required for memhership of the Eoyal Institute, for I hope that in course of time such membership 
may come to be universal for all architects qualified to enter it, and a necessary corollary to their 
training. We have already reached the point Avhere admission to its ranks can only be attained 
hy examination, and when we remark the tremendous strides in the direction I suggest, Avhich I 
haAm already brought to your consideration, I think you Avill see good ground for that hope. 

You AA'ill say, perhaps, that I am getting A^ery near to the Amxed question of AA^at is called 
“ Eegistration,” a Avord that seems to hav^e different meanings in different mouths, especially Avhen 
used as a vote-catching cry at Council elections. The fact is that Ave are all agreed upon a scheme 
for statutory examinations by the Eoyal Institute, and I understand that a Bill for Parliament 
is being drafted by the present Council. I should like to see all public buildings erected and puldic 
appointments filled by members of the Institute, and I think that moderate proposals in that 
direction might be successful. To set up an outside examining body holding the poAver to grant 
certificates of competency, eAnn if the Eoyal Institute Avere represented upon it, Avould to my 
mind be entirely disastrous to us. Yen aaEo had been granted their certificate AAnuld no longer 
have any direct interest in passing our OAvn examinations and entering the Eoyal Institute, AATiich 
AAnuld relapse into its old condition of respectable nonentity. I do not think it practicable. CA^en 
if it Avere desiralde, to punish incompetent men for designing buildings, ljut I am entirely in 
favour of closing the Institute, of strengthening its hands, and of so extending its influence that 
])eforelong it shall to the public mind inq)ly incompetency not to ])e counted among its members. 

To revert to the neAv Controlling Board of Examination and Education. The policy of the 
Eoyal Institute has ahvays been, and I think AA'isely, not to undertake actual training, but to 
advise upon the best methods to be folloAved, and to examine the results thereof. We have looked 
back together on a very small fraction of the Avork already done. May I venture to indicate 
some points aaTucIi seem to me desirable in our future efforts ? 

One matter to AAEich I think the neAv Board should direct its attention is the shortness of the 
present school course. Tavo years — for the second tAvo years in an office is usually spent in prac- 
tical application of knoAAdedge rather than in organised study — is utterly inadequate as a period 
of school training. The minimum should be four years, tAvo in the loAver school and Iavo in the 
higher, folloAved ])y the Iavo years’ office Avork ; or, if the student ])e sufficiently aide, and willing to 
attempt a higher rank of attainment, by a tAvo years’ honours or diploma course on the lines sug- 
gested ])y my friend Sir BrumAvell Thomas. And to this end I sincerely truht Ave may ]>e a'ole to 
l)ring to fruition a scheme I have greatly at heart and give to picked students, as the croAvning 
prize of their career, a course of study at Eome. It is ])ut some four years since I first l)roached 
this idea on the occasion of Mr. Collcutt's Address to Students, and I have already thesati>faetion 
of sitting on a Committee appointed to consider the practical side of the subject. 

A more complete basis of accomplished study and a someAvhat riper talent is needed in our 
travelling students than at present obtains, for, as my friend M. Hulot (Avhose Avonderful draAAunf^s 
of Selinus Avere exhibited hy the Eoyal Institute last year) Avrites, ‘‘ The study of old Avork (he is 
speaking of course of classic antiquity) more than any other demands a mental equipment of pre- 
liminary study and a someAvhat long novitiate — such buildings seldom disclose their Avhole meaning 
at the first approach. They fulfilled needs Avhich are no longer ours, and it is only AAuth the knoAv- 
ledge of the customs of a bygone folk that we are enabled to usefully studv their monuments,” 
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And in the cour&e of my reading on the subject I came across in that almost prophetically 
right work “ Architecture and Public Buildings/’ by our foimer Secretary. Mr. Mllliam H. Mhite, 
the following note, “ Unfortunately in too many instances the travelling students fail for want of 
proper advice and a guiding hand by the way. The number of indiscriminate sketches they make 
is fabulous, for, as a rule, they are told to ‘ go sketch,’ much in th(^ same fashion as, at the begin- 
ning of the century, poor waifs and strays of humanity were dismissed from Houses of Correc- 
tion with a less benevolent injunction.” 

Another matter which the new Board will undoubtedly consider as of immediate urgency is 
the raising of that now far too easily leaped barrier, the Preliminary Examination. It cannot be 
too much insisted on that a thorough general educatiim— and if on classic lines so much the better 
— is an absolute necessity to any architt^ct who is to be fully equipped for the profession. The 
standard is at present so low as to be almost ridiculous, and candidates are thus admitted whose 
ac(iuirements are so inadequate as to be (juite useless as a ];asis for special studies. 

To revert to my pet project for a School at Piome. Having to prepare a memorandum for the 

of the Committee to which I have referred, I rt^centlv visited at Eome that magnificent 
“ Acadmnie de Prance a Eome,” better known to us as the Villa Medicis.’’ Its history is a 
curious one. Founded in the full splendour of the French Monarchy in IGbG ])y the private munifi- 
cence of Louis XIV., it was first suppressed by the Eevolutionaries in 1793, the year of the Terror, 
re-established in 1797 by the Eepublic — which also founded the nucleus of the famous Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1800, subsequently establislu'd in its present quarters b}^ Louis XVIII. — and in 
1803 was installed ])y Xapoleon I. in the Palace it still occupies. The first students were painters 
and sculptors, but in 1720 architects were added, and they have established a traditional standard 
of work of marvellous excellence. The term of study was five years until 1864, when it was for 
State reasons of economy reduced as regards the architects, painters, sculptors, and musicians to 
four years, and for engravers to three years. 

There are consequently nineteen '' pensionnaires ” who dwell together and take their meals 
at a common ta])le. Their life during the period of their “ pension ” is wholly given up to their 
work, and is of almost monastic simplicity. As you may imagine, the return to professional 
practice every year of a necessarily brilliant man so highly trained and thoroughly imbued with 
the greatest traditions of his art is of incaicula]>le benefit in keeping a standard of achievement 
'before the eyes of his less fortunate or less gifted brethren. Spain also has an Academy at 
Eome where excellent work is ])eing done ; and America has now created a similar institution, 
(jermany has either founded or is about to found one for her art students, and it remains, as I 
hope, for the Eoyal Institute to lead the way for Great Britain. I should like to say more to 
you on this topic, Imt I must not indiscreetly forestall the report of the Committee charged Avith it. 

It is pleasant to be allowed to come here and talk over the affairs which we all have at 
heart. Communications are rapidly improving in facility, ])ut the Allied Societies are less 
closely identified with the central body than is de^ira])le, from the point of vieAv of solid and 
combined effort for the improvement of our great art. and of the conditions under which it is 
practised. If. however, the deA'elopment of the aeroplane continues at the same rate as it has 
begun, we shall no doubt have to consider the question of a large “ garage ” at Conduit street 
for the benefit of country members, who will l>e able to fly up from Newcastle at no greater 
sacrifice of time than that of the Londoner who takes a taxi-cab from Kensington or the City. 
I hope that, long before then, the proportion of meinf)ers of the Allied Societies who are also 
members of the Eoyal Institute may be greatly incivased ; it would very much strengthen the 
position of their representatives to feel that they had behind them a powerful voting force. 

I haA^e dAvelt on the practical side of the Avork of the Eoyal Institute — though I have indi- 
cated but a feAA^ of the objects toAvards AA’hich its actiA’ities are directed — because I think many 

GG 
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members hardly realise the importance and influence of its support in connection with their 
every-day business. That British architects in general are respected as an honourable and 
efficient body of men is largely owing to the high standard set by the members of the Boyal 
Institute, and to the fact that the public realise that they form part of a strong and united 
guild, with a common code of regulations as to their practice and a genuine desire to do their 
utmost for those who consult its members or their representatives. The adhesion and loyalty 
of its members to the Eoyal Institute reacts upon the public to the mutual benefit of both 
parties, and to glorify and strengthen the Institute is to strengthen each of its members in a 
way far exceeding what any policy of selfish private effort can possibly achieve for them. 

That the Council do not always accomplish all their endeavours is of course true, l)ut with 
the increasing support and confidence of the general ])ody of members it has gained powder and 
the respect of public authorities in a way which would have been deemed incredible thirty years 
ago. This has been brought about l)y constant, patient labour, and though many failures have 
to be recorded, the attempts themselves have been so many ste2:)S gained in the progress of the 
Institute. It is the effort,” says Buskin, that deserves praise, not the succebS." 

Elections to the Council should ])e most scrupulously and carefully scrutinised, and every 
subscribing member should record his vote, remembering that his own personal interest is con- 
cerned in the selection of the most fitting candidates. If I may venture on advice, I would say. 
disregard all suggestions from men of narrow views and ideas ; put upon the Council the very 
best men in the profession, keep them there, and give them your loyal encouragement and 
confidence. We must all, I think, have felt hot indignation at the public, and generally anony- 
mous, attacks and poisonous insinuations with regard t-o the Council which are occasionally 
allowed to appear in the professional press. 

Some difficulty is, I believe, experienced by certain members in filling in their voting papers, 
as to candidates unknown to them personally and as to whose fitness and qualifications they 
have no infonnation ; the effect being, that to avoid casting their vote unsatisfactorily, they 
refrain from voting at all ! I have often thought that one of our enterprising journals might do 
worse than compile an architectural directory on similar lines to those published for the medical, 
legal, and clerical professions. The sale ought to be secure, and the matter would be obtained 
for the cost of postage. A Who's Who of architects would be of great service not only to 
the profession but to a large number of the general puldic. 

In putting before you a view of the Eoyal Institute, not always kept in mind, with regard 
to its relation to the conditions of modern architectural practice, I would deprecate any idea 
that this is its only, or even its principal, reason for existence. The trui^ purport of its being is 
expressed in the words of its Charter. “ for the general advancement of Civil Architecture and 
for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of the various Arts and Sciences 
connected therewith, it being an Art esteemed and encouraged in all enlightened nations as 
tending greatly to promote the domestic convenience of citizens and the public improvement 
of towns and cities.” 

The Eoyal Institute is not a trades union ; it is not a weapon to use against our clients, but 
rather an instrument to encourage and confirm their confidence in us their advisers. The true 
(question then for its members to ask, and indeed for all architects desiring more than their own 
selfish ends, is not What has the Institute done for me? ” but, “ What hare I done for the 
Institute ” ! 
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TOWX PLAXNIXG. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


IX. Some Suggestions, by Halsey Ricaedo [i^. \ 

PAEKS. 

The laying-out of parks — apart from the con- 
sideration of appropriate trees, shrubs, turf, Ac. — 
must be determined from the aesthetic side pri- 
marily, and secondly by considerations of the routes 
of traffic across them. By iesthetic side ” is meant 
the approaches, vistas, boundary walls, entrance 
gates, lodges, Ac. Such matters must be handled 
on an intelligible scale and in recognisably definite 
symmetrical forms. 

Considerations of traffic are apt to be put too 
much in the forefront. Traffic is in a state of in- 
cessant development ; the points subtended vary 
(even the entrances to the great railway termini 
suffer a change) ; the forms of traffic (tube, omnibus, 
carriage, cab, and motor-car) have a fluctuating 
popularity — no forecast of convenient routes is ever 
likely to prove lasting, even if ever realised — and 
the breadths of sylvan and grassy spaces should 
not be intersected by quantities of oblique line^^^ 
dedicated to people so vulgar as to be in a hurry. 

OPEN SPACES. 

Open spaces should have definite shapes, and 
the architecture surrounding them definite sky- 
lines. The new buildings of the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, are being spoilt by the unsightly top hamper 
that surmounts what should be the proper sky- 
line. Where open spaces occur in busy routes 
(Piccadilly, Oxford and Ludgate Circuses, for in- 
stances) the traffic should not be allowed to intersect 
them. A centre plot of grass and shrubs (the 
latter, by preference, in tubs and renewable) should 
be formed, round which the traffic could circulate 
without encountering any hindrance or opposition. 
Colour in open spaces is of the highest importance • 
witness how valuable are the little strip of green 
and the fig-trees in front of the National Gallery : 
they go far to alleviate the arid waste of Trafalgar 
Square. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 

Before all things, public monuments require a 
quiet background, specially reserved and designed 
for them. To use them as obelisks for dividing the 
traffic or as indicators to the public latrines beneath 
them is a hateful misprision of the sculptor’s aims 
and art. Most of our public statues are crying in- 
stances of this ill-treatment. The Duke of York’s 
Column and the Albert Memorial are good examples 
of a better disposition. 

If our monuments are to be of bronze, let them 


be wholly gilded ; if it is proposed to make them of 
stone or marble, order them off the spot at once, 
unless there is a guarantee that they shall be peri- 
odically painted in oil colour. 

CITY EXTENSIONS. 

The front gardens of houses that line the roads 
should be under the control of the central body, 
who should decide upon the laying-out of these, the 
shrubs, trees, Ac., and keep them in order. No 
garden city at present is owned and controlled by 
the community : private landowmers, the Govern- 
ment at Rosyth, and public utility societies are the 
controllers of these schemes ; no local authority has 
taken the initiative in the planning of its suburbs. 
The best attempt is that of Liverpool, which is 
working in co-operation with the landowners in its 
suburbs to construct a tree-planted avenue, suitable 
for fast and slow traffic, from 85 to 104 feet 
wide, in a huge semicircle round the land side of 
the city. 

Schools and playgrounds for children should be 
so arranged that the children shall not have to cross 
the wide busy streets. 

The general effect of the back elevations of the 
buildings should be as much studied as the sides 
and fronts. A house is not an independent unit, 
but part of the general scheme ; and each unit has 
to contribute to the general amenity and orderliness 
of the whole. To some degree this principle is 
admitted everywhere~in the restrictions, for ex- 
ample, as to drainage, light and air, and protection 
from fire ; but in these co-operative schemes this 
principle is, or should be, carried much further ; for 
it is of the essence of the scheme that each indmdual 
should further the general well-being (aesthetic as 
well as material) of the larger entity, the garden 
city commune. Not only in the garden city, or city 
extension, should the matter of tree-planting be one 
of great consideration, but the approaches to the 
city should be through avenues a mile long or 
more. An example of the immense distinction such 
planting confers is the city of Dorchester (Dorset) : 
the town is surrounded by a triple avenue of horse- 
chestnut trees, now grown to forest size, and the 
approaches to the town have avenues, planted a 
hundred years ago, of chestnut and elm extending 
for more than a mile in each direction, making the 
general impression on approaching this city incom- 
parably beautiful. 

Fast traffic should skirt, not go through, a 
suburb, and the city extensions should be grouped 
between the radial roads where the traffic is moving 
at high velocity. 

Where local materials are available they should 
be insisted on : in a stone country, stone ; in a 
brick country, brick houses ; and where the houses 
are built contiguous, in blocks, ‘"terraces,” and 
“ crescents,” and such architectonic groupings, the 
repainting of the external woodwork, Ac., should be 
undertaken by the central authority and not left to 
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the individual to choose his own time and colour. 
Something should be done to keep in check the 
enormous drums of the gas companies, which are 
often so large as to dwarf an entire city and cause 
it to look ridiculous. Possibly gas may not be the 
illuminant of the future, still it will always be 
needed and in quantity ; but it might be stored in 
several reasonably sized containers instead of one 
that, in the matter of size, w^ouid crush even the 
Roman Pantheon. 


DEY EOT IX BUILDINGS. 

By Wm. Wood\vakd [F.]. 

“ Dry rot ” is a fungus w^hich decomposes the 
fibre of timber and produces rapid decay. It is 
possible that it arises from germs in the timber 
itself, and it may have been initiated in its transit 
to this country in the vessels bringing it. But 
whatever may be the cause, the result is laid at the 
door of the architect ; and he has sufiered heavily, 
not only in pocket, but in reputation, when tried 
for negligence in not preventing that over which 
perhaps he has no control. 

It is no part of the mission of the R.I.B.A. to 
step in to defend architects from the results of their 
carelessness or of their incompetence, but “ dry 
rot ” has appeared in buildings where the architect 
had, by his drawings and specification, taken every 
reasonable care to prevent it. I think there can 
be but little doubt that ventilation of the timbers 
has much to do with the prevention of ‘^dry rot,” 
and we know that, in certain circumstances, this 

ventilation ” is easier said than done. Party 
walls and back w^alls are, at times, in the way of 
through ventilation, and front walls only are at 
our disposal. Then the architect has to see that 
^rhat outside air he can bring in through his front 
wall is induced to permeate the entire floor. He 
has also to see that his instructions are faithfully 
complied wuth by the foreman, and that the system 
he has so carefully thought out is not rendered 
useless by the ventilators being put in at the wrong 
levels, or by a total disregard of the lay of the fioor- 
joists, permitting only the space between two joists 
being ventilated, or only the side of one joist and 
no chance given to the remainder. 

The drawings w^hich I have prepared to accom- 
pany these notes are intended only to direct atten- 
tion to methods which I have adopted, but which 
other architects may disagree with, and I hope we 
shall be favoured with the views of those who have 
in their practice escaped trouble or have fallen 
into it. 

Diagram A show^s a basement floor where floor- 
boards are used. The splayed fillets are embedded 
in the concrete, w^hich is levelled smooth on the 


surface, the fillets and concrete being quite flush. 
The fillets are dipped in tar before laying, and, 
w’hen dry, the whole of the upper surface of the 
concrete is coated with hot tar. The floor-boards 
are then nailed to the fillets. This floor requires 
no ventilation, and is sound after fifteen years’ 
service. I believe this to be a thoroughly good 
treatment. 

Diagram B shows an ordinary wood floor ven- 
tilated by gratings. It wfiil be seen that a clear- 
ance space ” is left between the ends of the joists 
and the w^all ; this is important, and the space need 
only be about 1 inch. If the lay of the joist 
nearest to the ventilators is right across them, then 
centre-bit holes should be bored in every joist 
throughout the floor. These holes should be about 

or inch in diameter, and about 2 feet 6 inches 
or 3 feet apart, arranged top and bottmi in trian- 
gular form. Properly looked after I believe this to 
be a good floor to resist dry rot.” 

Diagram C . — This show’s a “pugged” floor, 
w’hich frequently causes trouble, but equally fre- 
quently does not. The prevention of “ sound ” 
does not always result, and the pugging itself w^ants 
wxll looking after. Ordinary lime and hair ; saw- 
dust ; chopped hay ; slag W’ool ; coke breeze, etc., 
have been used with more or less satisfactory re- 
sults as regards transmission of “ sound,” but tbt‘ 
w^orst of the lot, as regards risk of trouble, is, I 
think, lime and hair. It is mixed frequently with 
too much water ; the hurry of the building demands 
the laying of the floor-boards too soon,' and there 
is the damp atmosphere ; forcible artificial and 
premature “ drying ” takes place, the floor covering 
is laid, the only chance of air through the joints of 
the floor-boards cut oft*, and clear invitation to “ dry 
rot ” is given and is accepted ; wuth all these disad- 
vantages, some floors escape scot-free, whilst others 
similarly constructed cause great trouble — (and so 
it is with smoky chimneys). I believe, how^ever, that 
if pugged floors were constructed as showm on this 
drawing, and the lime and hair, if it must be used, 
given plenty of time to dry and not be saturated 
wfith water in the first instance, no “ dry rot ” would 
arise ; presuming, of course, that it is not already 
in germ in the timber. 

Diagram D show^s a floor constructed similar 
to C, but as only slag \vool, and not lime pugging, 
is used, it is not so necessary to ventilate thelipper 
part of the floor. 

Diagram E shows a floor constructed in a similar 
wT\y to C, but w^here there is no opportunity, or 
where the opportunity has been neglected, of pro- 
viding ventilators. Even here, however, a chance 
is given-^and only a chance^by the clearance 
space of the joists, by keeping the puggiu" aw'ay 
from the under-surface of the floor-boards, "and by 
the open joints of the fleor-boards. An architect 
who constructed a floor like this when he could 
have provided ventilators w'ould be open to 
censure. ^ 
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Diagram F shows a iloor similar to E, but where, 
although ventilators have been provided, they only 
ventilate the lower ipart of the floor ; the upper part 
is left to take its chance from whatever it may get 


used, and where Hoor-boards are required. The 
lower part of the floor, being of concrete and terra- 
cotta, does not need ventilation ; but the upper part, 
with the wood bearers and floor-boards, does. 




(..—lime-pugged ulgor 



DIAGRAM P — SLAG WOOL PUGGED FL<>OK. 


in the way of ventilation from the open joints of Therefore ventilators are provided, and the air per- 
the floor-boards. meates the floor and spreads through the notchings 

Diagram G shows a method of construction over the flanges of the steel joists, 

where Frazzi/* or other of the fireproof floors are Ai\ith regard to architects being held immune 
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from actions at law in consequence of “dry rot’’ 
in buildings, ifc will always be difficult to convince 
a judge or a jury that such “ dry rot ” was not pre- 
ventable. I am afraid that we all, or many of us, 
have not given sufficient detailed and minute 


always before them. Assuming that the architect 
has done all that experience and thought could 
dictate, he would I think do well to advise his clients, 
in writing, to abstain, at all events for say two years 
after the" doors are laid, from covering the whole 
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attention to our tioois ; we have left them to take 
their chance with the ordinary building works, and 
we have not seen, perhaps, that the foreman has 
<|Uite understood the care required to allow venti- 
lation to be spread over the whole floor ; that is the 
secret, and architects would do well to have it 


surface of them with any material which hermeti- 
cally seals the boards and joists from the chance 
they had of the permeation of air, and to warn them 
that if they disregard his advice, he, the architect, 
will not be held responsible should “ dry rot ’’ 
occur. 
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THOMAS WOETHIXGTOX. 

Boitx .vr Salioi'.d, 1st ArEii. I82B. 

Hitu AT Aldeeiev Eikie, 9'1H Novemeek 1900. 

To be in active practice for fifty-eight years does 
not fall to the lot of many architects ; in the late 
Mr. ^\'’orthington’s case these years extended over 
a period which embraced, in his own city (Man- 
chester), the Eenaissance treatment of buildings, 
the change to the Gothic Kevival, and the return 
to a less scholarly adaptation of Renaissance. 

Thomas Worthington was educated at Dr. Beards’ 
school, and amongst his contemporaries was the 
late “ Sam ” Pope, Q.C. 

He was articled to the 
late Henry Bowman, who 
took into partnership J. S. 

Crowther ; but Worthing- 
ton was essentially Mr. 

Bowman’s jHipil, and 
when Messrs. Bowman & 

Crowther undertook the 
publication of their great 
work The Churches ([t the 
MkhUe Agcb he assisted 
them and had for his 
colleague the late Edward 
Salomons. 

When twenty years of 
age (in 1846) he was 
awarded the Institute 
Silver Medal for an essay ; 
and previously to this, 
when he was eighteen 
years of age, he won the 
Isis Gold Medal given by 
the Society of Arts fur 
a design for a church. 

Through his brother, Mr. 

Samuel Barton Worthing- 
ton, Engineer to the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle EaiL 
way, he became known to, 
and joined the stall’ of, 

Sir William Tite for the 
building of the Eailway 
Station at Carlisle. 

In 1848 Worthington first visited Italy, and re- 
mained there some twelve months, during which 
time he measured, amongst others, the following 
buildings : at Florence, Strozzi Palace, Pandolfini 
Palace, Eiccardi Palace ; at Eome, Borghese Palace, 
Massimi Palace, Farnese Palace, Giraud Palace. 

I have seen his sketch books and his notes taken 
during this period ; they are particularly sincere 
and truthful studies, all mouldings and features 
being carefully drawn and figured ; there were few 
attempts at picture making, yet there were some, 
his efforts having been concentrated mainly upon 
the collection of useful data, expressed in measured 
drawings, upon which to create faithful reproduc- 


tions of the features and mouldings of a scholarly 
phase of architecture. 

It was not known generally amongst the archi- 
tects in Manchester that WMithington was what 
might be called addicted to Italian Eenaissance, 
for the works he carried out were mainly if not 
entirely of a Gothic character, and it is interesting 
to note that in the majority of his competitions 
and of his erected l)uildings he prepared complete 
alternative designs in the Italian Eenaissance 
style. 

Walters, who ceased to practise at the end of 1869, 
and Gregan, who appears not to have practised 
after 1862, were the two 
principal local architects 
to whom Manchester is 
indebted for the buildings 
(jf the Warehouse and 
Bank classes in the pure 
Eenaissance treatment, 
and it is to these build- 
ings no doubt that Fer- 
gusson refers with great 
praise in the introductory 
part of his History of 
Architecturen Barry had 
built the Athenauim and 
the Art Gallery ; Professor 
Cockerell, the Bank of 
England ; Goodwin, the 
old Town Hall, now the 
Eeference Library ; and 
Irwin, the Theatre Eoyal : 
now Worthington, in 1858, 
built the Overseers’ and 
Churchwardens’ Offices 
in Fountain Street. As 
would be seen from the 
illustration of his first 
design for this building, 
which was slightly altered 
in execution, it appears to 
have been his intention 
to continue in the style 
which these men adopted, 
but unfortunately what 
may he called the Gothic 
flood swamped any such intention, and it is to he 
regretted that this should have been the case. Had 
Worthington and the pupils of these masters con- 
tinued, as some of them undoubtedly had the 
ability to do and as it would appear they wished to 
do, the course mapped out for them by their pre- 
decessors, Manchester would have continued to 
deserve the praise of Fergus son and would have 
been, what it ought to have been, a city second to 
none in respect to the purity of its architecture. 

Bowman was a literary man, as were also Walters, 
Gregan, and the others ; but popular “taste ” willed 
that the new Manchester Town Hall should be in 
the then modern craze, and Worthington’s design 
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for that building was of a Gothic character and was contained reproductions of the original designs for 
placed second to that of Waterhouse. From this the Basilica of St. Peter's in Eome, illustrated in 
time and the time of the building of the Assize a folio volume, with descriptive text. This led to 
Courts the architecture generally in Manchester has a much more important work, an atlas folio on 
been of a less scholarly character. the Architecture of the Eenaissance in Tuscany, in 

Amongst Worthington's works are the following: which he was assisted by other German architects, 
the Overseers’ Offices, Fountain Street, Manches- The work contained tine engravings of the principal 
ter ; the Manchester College, Oxford ; Brookfield churches and palaces of "the Renaissance, photo- 
Church, Gorton ; Memorial Fountain to Lord gravures and reproductions of ancient plans 
Frederick Cavendish at Bolton Abbey ; Royal and other documents in various libraries. Of 
Infirmary, Halifax; Royal Infirmary, Wigan; this, Ave possess in the Institute Library only the 
Royal Bath Hospital, Harrogate ; Chorlton Union two first parts, published in and^ 188S re- 

and Prestwich Infirmaries ; the Convalescent Insti- spectively. In a letter I received from the 
tution, Liverpool ; City Police Courts, Minshull Baron in May last I understand that this work, 
Street, Manchester ; NicboHs Hospital, Ardwick ; which was to consist of thirty parts, is now com- 
the Albert Memorial, Albert Square, Manchester, pleted. In 18H4 he imblished a folio volume on 
(The design for this latter was made within twelve Raphael as an architect, with numerous reprodiic- 
months of the death of the Prince Consort ) tions from ancient drawings ; and in 18ST a quarto 

Worthington was always a great believer in edu- volume, well illustrated, o"n the Du Cerceau family, 
eating the young and leaving the seniors to their Both of these are in our Library, as also the two 
own devices, for at every opportunity he wu’ote volumes which he contributed to the very large and 
letters praising any effort made in the former comprehensive German publication, der 

direction. In matters relating to art and archi- Die Arch itcktiir der Brna is - 

tecture in the city of Manchester he was always in sauce in Toscan(i,l>^Ho~H. A third volume on palaces 
evidence: for many years he served on the Council was in progress, but, as the Baron in hi^ letter 

of the School of Art and of the Royal ^Manchester suggests that ‘'it might be ready in a year and a 

Institution,of whicblatter body be was the President half,” it will have now to be completed l)y some 

and Chairman of Council. Mainly owing to one else. In this letter he writes : “ I have come 

Worthington’s personal efforts the Art Gallery was now to an age wdien it is uncertain whether (iod 
presented by the Royal Manchester Institution to will allow me to take up the studies which I have 
the Manchester Corporation, and he was a repre- been pre2)aring all my life, i.t\, the lar^e mono- 
sentative of the Governors of the Institution on the graph on Bramante and a second v.jliime of tlie 
City Art Gallery Committee from its formation to original designs for St. Peter’s.” He continues * 
shortly before his death. '' If I had the means of paying two arcdiitects and 

It is of interest to note that the services of two historians of art there might be a better 
Florence Nightingale w^ere always at his disposal, chance of completing those two works ; and if I had 
and he found her suggestions and advice of great two more architects, I might include Leonardo de 
benefit to him in the planning of his hospitals. He Vinci as an architect and Fra Giocondo too.” In 
was probably the first to design a hospital in Eng- this letter he deplores the isolation in which he is 
land on the pavilion principle. Worthington was placed in his home at Baden Baden, “ where there 
one of the founders of the Manchester Society of are no fellow architects studying in the same 
Architects, and was the President of that body from direction,” and that he has “not the same re- 
1875 to 1877. He was a Vice-President of the sources of instruction which he ^vould have in 
Royal Institute from 1885 to 1889. cities like Rome, London, or Paris.” The Italian 

Paul Ogdex [F.]. architect to whom he was most devoted was 
I^i’amante, and he spent many years of research in 
the various libraries of Europe in the hopes of 

BAEOX vox CtEYMULLEE. finding examples of his original drawings. About 

seventeen years ago he visited London, and in the 
It is with sincere regret that we have to announce Soane Museum was delighted to find an album of 
the death of the Baron Henry von Geymulier,^ of drawings on parchment which he attributed to 
Baden Baden, who was elected a Corresponding Bramante, and there was no greater expert on the 
Member of the Institute in 1881, contributed many subject than the Baron. He was also a very great 

articles to our Jouknal, and presented us with linguist, and not only that, for he wrote eciually well 

copies of most of his works. The Baron, who was in four languages. His communications^o the In 
born in May 1839, devoted his life to the study of stitute were always in English, the text of bis work' 

the Renaissance in Italy, and published many on St. Peter’s and on Raphael is in Italian ^ 

books on the lives of the great Italian Revivalists the Du Cerceau family in French, and his w ^k 

of the 15th and 16th centuries and their works, for the Handbucli der Architehtur is natiir^lU 
His first book, and one by wFich he is best known written in German. I had the privilerresometwcn/ 
in this country, was brought out in 1878-81 ; it years ago of introducing him to Sir Frederick fafto 
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wards Lord) Leighton on a memorable occasion : 
the Baron had expressed a wish to see some of the 
finer examples of English modern work, and accord- 
ingly I arranged to take him through the City on 
a Saturday afternoon. The City was pretty well 
empty, and on coming down Threadneedle Street 
towards the Bank we saw on the edge of the pave- 
ment, with a carriage close by, an isolated figure 
with folded arms, wrapt in contemplation of a 
building opposite. The building was the Sun 
Fire Office before its restoration, and the isolated 
figure was the President of the Koyal x\cademy, 
who had driven into the City on this Saturday 
afternoon to study Professor Cockerell’s great work. 
It was many years since I had heard from the Baron, 
but happening by chance to be informed that 
he wxuld on a certain day in May last cele- 
brate the seventieth anniversary of his birth, I 
wrote off at once to congratulate him on the 
auspicious event, and in answer received a long 
letter from which I have just quoted. His loss 
will be deeply felt by all those who have profited 
by his great researches, and it is distressing to 
think that he has not been able to reach the results 
of his first inspiration, viz., the monograph on 
Bramante. P. Phene Spiers [F.]. 


THE LATE HENEY HALL [p. 121 

Before me hangs a photograph of our old cham- 
bers in Duke Street, Adelphi, which were demolished 
in 1877, on the first fiocr of which the late Mr. 
Hall had his offices, and where, in his bachelor days, 
he also resided. In the late sixties I knew him 
^Yell as a friend and neighbour, and was then able 
to give him occasional help. \Ye often talked of 
our family histories, and he, as a Northamptonshire 
man, as my father was, w^as fond of discussing his 
early and family connection with that county. 
Mr. Hall possessed a comparatively small but dis- 
tinguished clientele, and I can speak warmly in 
praise of his diligence and care over all matters in 
their service with which he w^as entrusted, as also 
of his genuine and unostentatious character. He 
\vas one among many of his time and our own who 
are content to labour on in (|uiet eff’ort without the 
notoriety or notice which he deserved but never 
sought, and to do good honest wxrk to the best of 
his ability, and that was very far above the average. 
Such a career has its lessens, and displays that 
devotion to duty which many more favoured but 
less worthy than he may take to heart. The loss of 
his wife, who lived but a few" years after their union, 
w’as a sad blow to his happiness. He died at a 
ripe old age, and few" "who survive him have more 
pleasant recollections of him than myself. The 
late Medlycott Duke, w"hose early death caused 
a great loss to our art, was a pupil of his ; another, 
Mr. 8. Wall, is still with us. 

E. SwiNFEN Harris [F.]. 


EEVIEWS. 

MEDI.EYAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Mcdlccval Arcliit«''cture. Bij A. KDuiAtij JVr/tH . '2 

So. Vol. wiii. 4SjJ. Vol. xi 499 !2sy 

illiistraiiojis. P) uc Jl'A 3s. }iet. [iJdle) a Ten, Ur, 
Kelt' Yoik, and PatAi.id, LoiidvnU 

Mr. Porter has, to a considerable extent, taken 
M. Enlart’s ALanucl d' Archeulo(jie Franeaise as his 
guide, and from an arcbjcological standpoint he 
could not have chosen a better, but his treatment 
is more extended in one sense, and in another more 
limited. His title is Medieval Architecture,” but 
he deals only with early Eomanesque in most 
countries up to c. 1000 (Carolingian) ; Eomanesque 
in I.ombardy, No-rmandy, He de France, and the 
districts immediately adjoining ; Gothic Archi- 
tecture of the North of France (o. Ils0-lh75), and 
Flamboyant. In Yol. I. there are also introductory 
chaptoxs on Greek, Eoman, Early Christian, and 
Byzantine. These early chapters are the least 
satisfactory, and the short account of Greek and 
Eoman work might with advantage have been 
omitted altogether. It is not until we come to 
‘‘ Carolingian ” that the author seems to be at 
home. 

Mr. Porter’s method is to give an historical ac- 
count of each different style or period in turn, and 
to follow' each by a separate chapter devoted to 
detailed descriptiens of existing ^‘Monuments.” 
In each volume are also extensive Bibliographies, 
and Bibliographical Index and General Index. 
These and the descriptions account for more than 
half the contents ; and consequently only 455 pages 
out of 991 are devoted to historical development 
and to the causes that advanced or retarded it. 

To what extent the descriptions are the result of 
personal research, and how much is taken from 
books, is somewhat difficult to determine. The 
greater part of the description of St. Pierre, Vienne, 
is an almost literal translation from M. Enlart’s 
Manuel (Vol. I., p. I bo), but it is only fair to add 
that in this and in other cases the author quotes 
his authority. Some buildings of considerable 
interest, however, receive but scant notice. Thus, 
St. Benigne, Dijon — by a printer’s slip spelt St. 
Benique— is merely referred to in a foot-note 
amongst other churches where ‘‘ Carolingian re- 
mains may be found.” 

One of the best chapters deals with Romanesque 
w"ork in Normandy, but Eomanesque in England 
should have been treated at the same time, in order 
to give a true account of Norman architecture. 
Some French and American writers try to belittle 
this, and trace all development, early as well as 
late, from the He de France. Mr. Porter does not 
fall into this error. He gives the Normans full 
credit for their work as pioneers in Western Europe, 
stating that the germ of their architecture came 
from Lombardy, and not from the He de France 
at all. As he says, the 11th century — the second 
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half of 'svhich was the great period in Normandy — 
in the lie de France was an age of lawless 
feudalism .... of the degradation of the Church 
.... when the powerlessness of the Capetian 
monarch reduced the land to practical anarchy.” 
Eealising this, and stating also, as he does, that 
at this period most of the finest churches in France 
were to be found in Normandy and in the south, 
it is, I think, a very great pity that he treats the 
southern churches so superficially. He says it is 
necessary to consider them, but does so merely in 
a few pages. I cannot but feel that it would have 
added greatly to the value of his work if he had 
dealt with the early churches in Auvergne, Bur- 
gundy, Aquitaine, and Anjou as carefully and 
thoroughly as he has treated those of Normandy. 
Then all the different schools in France which 
did pioneer work would have been adequately 
represented, and the reader could have seen at a 
glance how each helped towards the great culmina- 
tion in the He de France at the end of the 12th 
century. Mr. Porter, in his preface, expresses the 
hope that ‘H-ircumstances may some day permit 
me to supplement the present volumes with others 
dealing with those styles which I liave here left 
untouched.'’ When that happens I hope the styles 
will be those of Southern France. 

The chapter on the ‘‘ culmination ” opens with 
a delightful quAation from the Abbe Sugar, com- 
mencing, When the house of God, many-coloured 
as the radiance of precious stones, called me from 
the cares of this world,” and ending, “ And I was 
accustomed to ask travellers returning from Jeru- 
salem, those who had seen the riches of Constanti- 
nople and the splendours of Hagia Soj^hia, whether 
these marvels surpassed S. Denis.” That shows 
the right spirit for a builder ; and the descri 2 :)tion 

many-coloured as the radiance of precious stones ” 
places before one with the utmost vividness what 
the interior of the house of God was like in the 
Middle Ages. 

Both this chapter and the preceding one contain 
a very great deal that is interesting historically. 
Mr, Porter combats the generally accepted belief 
that the enormous advance in church building 
which took place in France towards the end of the 
12th century was due to the cordial relationship 
between clergy and 2 :>eo 2 )le. He says that at some 
few places, at Chartres, St. Denis, and elsewhere,” 
there seems to have been accord between the 
t^eoiple and the clerks, but that such was far from 
being the general case ; further that ‘‘ the brotherly 
love of those two powers, walking hand in hand, as 
it were, across the centuries .... this ideal jucture 
so charmingly painted by Viollet-le-Duc and other 
writers, is based on imagination, not on historical 
fact.” In support of this he quotes riots between 
the two parties at Le Mans, St. Quentin, Beauvais, 
Laon, Amiens, Sens, Orleans, Rouen, Reims, Ac. 
The majority he refers to are prior to 1150, although 
some are later, but he adds that the annals of the 


XII. and XIH. centuries relate an endless number 
of such broils.” I am somewhat sce 2 )tical as to 
whether it necessarily follows that these broils are 
proof of continued bad blood. A 13th-century 
man felt that life was not worth living unless he 
tried to end it occasionally, as a modern Irishman 
might say. Still Mr. Porter has his facts mar- 
shalled and he may be right. His remarks about 
the “ carts cult,” as he calls it — i.e. the custom of 
men harnessing themselves to carts to draw the 
stones for church-building — are very interesting, 
but are too long to quote. 

To summarise these two volumes : they contain 
an enormous amount of interesting historical mat- 
ter, much of which, so far as I know, is not con- 
tained in any other book written in English ; the 
architectural descriptions of buildings, so far as 
one can judge from a hasty reading, are carefully 
compiled ; development in architecture is well 
traced over the limited periods with which the 
author mainly treats ; outside these j^eriods he is 
not so reliable ; the illustrations are chiefiy nume- 
rous, well-selected [photographs, beautifully repro- 
duced, as they always are in American publica- 
tions, and reproductions from books. The author’s 
own illustrations are, with a few exceptions, un- 
satisfactory. The Bibliographies are very com- 
plete. The work is hardly one for j unior students ; 
for senior students, especially those who cannot 
read French and German, it should prove of con- 
siderable value. 

The statements I have noted as errors are 
few and unimportant, but I do not think Mr. 
Porter wall bear me malice for bringing them 
to bis notice. The Romans altered the Greek 
Ionic by “ bending out all four corners,” i.c. 
all four volutes, “of all the capitals” is a com- 
mon mistake, disproved by the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis (of which the author gives an 
illustration), the Theatre of Marcellus, the Colos- 
seum, and by numerous capitals with straight 
volutes in museums in Italy. Moreover, the ( Ireeks 
curved all volutes much more than is generally 
su]3posed. To say that the basilicas of Italy are 
“built entirely of pilfered materials . . . “ can 
rarely boast of even a single moulding newly cut,’ 
is to ignore entirely the basilican”" churches of 
Ravenna. “ The Abbey church should always be 
distinguished from the Cathedral church” does 
not hold good in England and Gei'iiiany. The 
transverse arches at 8ta. Pressada, Rome, do not 
“ antedate any in the Lombard School” ; they are 
manifestly additions, and, according to Cattaneo, 
belong to a restoration made in the 12th or fol- 
lowing century. Again, the statement that the 
transverse arches across the nave of St. Zeno 
A erona, were “never constructed” is open to 
question. One transverse arch exists at the ex- 
treme west end, and the capitals remain for the 
others. The arches were probably removed when 
the present roof was added in the 14th century. 
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“ Almost every French cathedral was intended to 
have seven towers, all crowned with spires,’' is 
rather too sweeping a generalisation. Few large 
French churches, outside Normandy, were designed 
for a central tower over the crossing ; Laon Cathe- 
dral, which the author (piotes as his example, being 
one of the few. Chartres Cathedral had eight 
towers, but not a central one. Transeptal towers 
were never contemplated at Amiens, Notre-Dame, 
Paris, Bourges, etc., and these cathedrals have 
only two western ones. In the South of France, 
moreover, no elaborate groujnng of towers was ever 
attempted. F. M. Simpson [F.], 

MODEKN S^YISS AECHITECTUEE. 

Villas cf Maisons de Camparjne en Suisse. With 630 
illustj (itions. Bu Henry Baud in, Architect. 4o. Genera 
d Fit) IS 1909. 'Lihrairie Kundiy, 6, rue Saint'Ours, 
Geneva: II. Gaulon et Cie., 39 Rue Madame, Paiis.l 

lender the intiuence of changing conditions of 
life during the last fifteen years in Switzerland, as 
in other parts of the Continent, there has been a 
marked exodus of the urban population to the 
country. The vulgar and soulless block of specu- 
lative commercial flats is giving place to a type of 
house that M. Baudin terms the maison familialej 
expressing in its architecture something of the 
individuality of the owner. In other words, Swit- 
zerland is now beginning to regain the advantage, 
both hygienic and aesthetic, of every family occupy- 
ing its separate house and garden, an advantage 
w^hich England alone has never entirely lost. In 
criticising the domestic architecture of our Conti- 
nental neighbours we are sometimes inclined to 
overlook this fundamental reason for the poverty 
of design so often displayed. The Swiss architect 
of the past half-century has had but little practice 
in domestic architecture compared with his more 
fortunate English confrercj and his efforts have 
been rather directed to the huge hotels and com- 
mercial buildings that are to be found even in the 
most distant Alpine village. The series of photo- 
graphs and plans that have been collected by M. 
Henry Baudin may be said to well represent the 
type of villa that is now springing up in hundreds 
round the great commercial centres of Belle, Zurich, 
and Lucerne, They vary little in their plan. The 
dining-room, morning room, and salon always eri 
suite is a system that leaves much to be desired from 
the point of view of privacy. The planning of the 
kitchen and service parts of the average villa appear 
to be always on the small scale ; even in the larger 
villas a servants’ hall is rarely to be met with ; but, 
on the other hand, the Swiss kitchen is often more 
convenient than ours, owing to the range being 
placed well away from the wall, accessible on all 
sides, and the houses are certainly more sensibly 
heated. xVnother feature that we might well 
imitate in onr smaller suburban villas is the use of 
the attic space as a drying room. As regards the 


exteriors of these villas, there is plenty of evidence in 
the designs in M. Baudin’s book that the older tradi- 
tion is beginning to be studied by the modern Swiss 
architects ; but there seems to be a want of sympathy 
for the old work and a failure to realise that rart 
nouveau cannot be successfully applied to the best 
traditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Fortunately there is no lack of beautiful 
examples of domestic architecture in many an out- 
of-the-way Swiss village, and if only the rising 
school of architects will set themselves to study 
these more carefully, and endeavour to get rid of 
the cast-iron feeling that now characterises the 
Swiss villa, the ever increasing demand for j^rivate 
houses will provide opportunity in plent}^ for the 
development of a national domestic architecture. 
It is most encouraging to see that the Christmas- 
tree effects and stucco rockeries that have hitherto 
constituted the Swiss private garden seem destined 
to give place to more formal types in wdiich the 
garden is more properly considered in its relation 
to the house. H. Inigo Triggs [A.]. 

MODEEN INDIAN AECHITECTUEE. 

Government of India • Building designs. By James 
RansomelF.\ Issued by the Government of India. 1909. 

This book consists of some 60 plates of plans, 
photos, and perspective views, of Government 
buildings designed under the advice of Mr. James 
Eansome during the period when he held the office 
of consulting architect to the Government of India 
from 1903 to 1907. It is issued by the Government 
in the belief that the various designs may prove of 
service to others engaged in contributing directly 
or indirectly to the architecture of this country. 
As more than a year has elapsed since Mr. Ean- 
some’s connection with the Government of India 
appears to have been severed, and there must have 
been, at the same rate of production, some dozen 
buildings of importance designed, one feels curious 
to know who has designed them and how far this 
belief has been verified. 

The book is admirably got up. The perspectives 
are accurately drawn and vigorously toned. The 
plans are not quite so satisfactory, no scale is 
attached to any of them, and out of twenty-three 
plans four only carry dimensions and only nine ex- 
hibit the north point. 

Architecturally speaking, the designs attain a 
high standard of excellence, and one lays down the 
book after perusal with a feeling of gratitude 
to the man or men who had the courage to break 
through the official circle 'which surrounds the 
powers that be in India, and a still more lively 
feeling of gratitude that the selection of an archi- 
tect for this work fell on one who has shown him- 
self capable of grasping the problems of modem 
Indian architecture, and keen to meet those problems 
in an honest straightforward way. 
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When after the Mutiny of 1S57 the Crown took 
over the Government of India, Calcutta w^as a city 
of (plaster) palaces, Bombay a city of (plaster) 
bungalows, and Madras (Black town) a city of 
(plaster) streets. All public buildings at that time 
were constructed on the lines of standard designs, 
in brick, plastered. It will readily be conjectured 
that the only difference between classic and Gothic 
was confined to the forms of the openings. 

The railway engineers introduced a much 
better class of brickwork, and about the same time 
one or two men turned their attention to native 
architecture and introduced in a tentative way 
native forms and details. This movement, though 
for a time swamped by the great Gothic invasion, 
never quite died out, and is continued in many of 
the buildings illustrated in the book under reviewv 

When the American Wcir broke out, Bombay rose 
to the position of a city of great wealth, and, much 
to her credit, she spent large sums of money in 
beautifying the city. Gothic being the reigning 
style in England, Gothic was imported into Bombay. 
Cunning British architects took up their residence 
in the city, and many costly and beautiful buildings 
were erected. Though this movement, as before 
stated, retarded the advance towards a style suited 
to the country, the general public began to perceive, 
in a dim sort of way, that architectural ornament 
in itself did not constitute a style, that an ordinary 
building hidden behind a cage of Gothic columns 
and arches did not possess the dignity associated 
With this style, and, although many praiseworthy 
eftcrts were made to acclimatise the alien, there is 
in all probability, at the present moment, not one 
building being erected in India in this style. Even 
the designs tor the Gothic churches illustrated in 
this hook hardly go beyond adaptations, although 
this is, perhaps, from one point of view, the highest 
praise which can he bestow^ed on them. 

It was inevitable that, wLen the native styles 
generally found favour with the public, wholesale 
copying should have been resorted to, and the 
highest praise meted out by an unthinking public 
to him who copied old work with the greatest 
exactitude ! Did w^e not do the same here in 
England to^vards the close of the Gothic revival ; 
and will it not be ahvays the case so long as mere 
fashion rules out evolutionary thought ’? In con- 
sequence of this excessive purity, w’e have, in various 
parts of India, hospitals, banks, museums, and 
railw^ay stations looking a little more like Indian 
palaces, mosques, temples, and mahals than might 
be desirable ; but Mr. Bansome’s clever handling of 
style, both classic and native, must surely have 
sounded the death knell of all such w^ork. It is 
hardly possible to think that the simple and vigor- 
ous treatment showm in such buildings as the 
Residency at Bushire (plate XXII) and the block of 
offices (plate XX), in both of w hich the sjnrit of the 
native style is preserved without useless adjuncts 
or lavish ornament, could ever again lapse into the 


feeble nothingness of copying, how*ever commend- 
able and pure that cop}ing might be. It is the 
hidden spirit w’hich gives character to all w’ork, and 
the recognition of this character which determines 
its place in art W’ork. A more lengthened residence 
in the country and a wider field of study w’ould 
doubtless have strengthened and purified Mr. Ran- 
some’s perception of native feeling for its own 
characteristic forms. 

In his adaptations of Classical and Renaissance 
architecture Mr. Ransome shows a distinct advance 
on anything done before in India. Government 
House, Dacca (plate II), is finely conceived. The 
Agricultural College, Poona (plate IV), would be a 
noble building in any part of the w’orld. In this 
design Mr. Ransome has taken advantage of the 
condition that no building north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, Avhose axis lies parallel with the sun’s path, 
need have verandas on the north side, an important 
point frequently overlooked by architects in India. 
The Government Offices, Council House Street, 
Calcutta (plate III), carries unity dangerously near 
to monotony, but the position is saved by the 
dignity of its extent and grandeur. It is somewLat 
disappointing to find harnessed to this design that 
timew^orn monstrosity, that expression of mental 
poverty, that ‘‘ triangular thing called a tympanum,” 
asserting itself as a crowning joy and beauty to the 
building. It finds, alas ! a like position in important 
public buildings much nearer home 1 

The publication of this book should amply repay 
the Government of India by minimising those costly 
experiments in style which abound in Calcutta and 
other cities in India, for in no other w^ay than 
along the lines here indicated will the architectural 
problems of India be met. Too frequently these are 
set aside for a consideration of style only, a proceed- 
ing w’hich Ijetrays ignorance of the first principles 
of art. Every attempt to foster or to develop a par- 
ticular style in a country so vast must end in failure. 
India extends roughly through four- and- tw^enty 
degrees of latitude — say, from the south of Italy in 
Europe to Archangel in the north. Its towns vary 
in altitude from a few^ feet above sea level to eight 
thousand feet, its rainfall from a few inches to 120 
inches, its humidity from a dry heat which cracks 
every article of furniture to a moist heat wLich 
melts the best glue, and the races which inhabit 
the country differ from each other as much as the 
various peoples of Europe. The real problem is 
planning to meet the various requirements econo- 
mically and intelligently ; after this is done, then, 
and then only, should style be considered ; and in 
this connection it ought not to be forgotten that 
the only character wLich any w'ork in India 
possesses is the result of the actual labourer’s im- 
pressed thought. This character will manifest itself 
w^hether w'e wish it or not. In many localities 
where art traditions linger it should be reckoned 
with as Mr. Ransome has reckoned with it, 

R. F. Chisholm [F.]. 
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GHEONICLE. 

BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, Bkd JAN. 
Mr Nield’s Motion. 

At the Business Meeting of Monday, 3rd January, 
Mr. James S. Gibson, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
the official business having been disposed of, Mr. 
Geo. Ernest Nield [E.] was called upon to bring 
forward the matters standing against his name on 
the notice-paper — viz. ; 

To discuss the matters referred to in items 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, standing in Mr. Wood- 
ward's name on the notice of the Meeting 
dated 20bh November last, and to move the 
following resolution : — In view of the facts 
before the Meeting to-night, arising as they 
do out of the matters introduced by ]\Ir. 
Wm. Woodward, this Institute feels that 
an injustice has been done one of its old 
members in a Minute of Censure entered at 
the Meeting of the ISth May 1908 for 
making a statement in a circular [a method 
since adopted by the Council], and directs 
that such Minute of Censure shall be 
expunged. 

The matters in question were as follows : — 

(1) The London County Council’s General 
Powers Bill 1909, and the note thereon on 
p. 643 of the Journal for 24th July 1909. 

(2) Architects’ Responsibility in connection with 

dry-rot in buildings. 

(3) The necessity of Assessors in Competitions 

adhering, strictly, to the cost limits laid 
down by Promoters. 

(4) The advertisements of “ Stores ” and other 

Firms as regards the employment of esta- 
blishment Architects. 

Mr. Geo, Ernest Nield : I should like to mention that 
at the last meeting a motion was brought forward that re- 
porters should be admitted to these meetings, and that 
motion was not carried. To my surprise I found that in the 
next issue of one of the professional journals the meeting was 
partly reported. May I ask that my remarks thi^ evening be 
not reported in the profe-T^sional Press t It now' sixteen 
years since I became a member of the Institute, and, having 
hitherto taken no part in any of its discussions, I con'^ider 


that the matter I have to place before you to-night entitles 
me to a iiatient heaiing. It is with considerable hesitation 
tliat I express any views here, for fear of making contusion 
worse confounded. It has always been borne in upon me that 
this assembly is a \vhirlpool of conflicting opinions and, to 
some extent, condieting interests. The feelings of pleasure 
with which I entered the Institute turned to dismay, an<l later 
to indignation, at the sms of omission and commission per- 
petrated by the elected body of management. But to-night 
I have to give them my support on the first item 
namely, their action in opposing the London County Council 
General Powders Bill 1909, in order to make it more w'orkable. 
I do not propose to follow* Mr. Woodward tlirough his criti- 
cism of the Institute’s action with regard to the Bill ; it 
has now' become an Act, and as such must continue until 
amended ; but I am glad to note that he thinks some benetit 
resulted from the money expended. If the only result of 
an expenditure of i'oOl) was to give more discretionary 
pow'er to the district surveyors, with an appeal to any 
tribunal other than the London County Council, then I 
consider tlie money w'as w*ell and rightly expended. The 
district surveyors should be encouraged to administer the 
spirit and not the letter of the Acts. The great difliculty 
is that ofhcials of all kinds either cannot or wall not ad- 
minister technical Acts other than in the letter. I ha<l a 
case in my own experience very many years ago where it 
was necessary to give notice to the London County Council 
undei the Factory Act, and that w’as done; it was also 
necessary to give them notice under the Building Act, and 
that was done. Plans w'ere supplied to both offices — 
though of course one body — and the consents came through 
subject to each other Committee. Thinking that now 
everything was in order, I commenced to cany out 
the work, but the district surveyor a^jpeared on the scene 
and told me that w*hat I w'as doing was quite illegal- The 
lesult w*as that I was pre^entod from doing precisely wdiat 
the London County Council had given me permission to 
do. Things of this kind are very harassing to us all, and 
they occur not only in the City of London, but in the 
suburbs as w*ell. Only to-day I interviewed one oi the 
Borough Councils because the plans I had submitted w*ere 
not approved by them. The place with which I w*as con- 
ceined w*as built some thiity years ago. and, having their 
By-laws dated I90H, 1 thought I bad got all the informa- 
tion ; but I found almo'^t at the end ot their by-Jaw’s, tucked 
aw'ay in a corner, that a building that w'as altered to some 
sliglit extent was subje('t to the by-law's in force at the time 
it W'as erected. No fault could be found w’ith the W'ork, 
but when I saw* the officials to-day, to my surprise 
they brought forw’aid an Act w'hiehhad been passed a year 
or tw’o before these by -law's W'ore passed, w'hich gave them 
pow'er to make .my building of which any wall or part of 
the roof w'as raised an entiiely new' building, and subject 
to the new' bv-Iaw'S. The result w'as that ceitain things 
have to be done to ^ati'-fy the consciences of the officials, 
but the building is not in any degree improved, and might 
very w'ell have been passed as first submitted. Those 
are points upon w'hich I consider the Institute should 
take a( tion, and I do not consider that money could 
be more fittingly applied than to such a purpose. In 
the report of the proceedings in the House of Commons 
upon the General Powers Bill, I notice that notwithstand- 
ing the expenditure we were put to in the employment of 
counsel, the vice-chairman of the Board of Examiners (Mr. 
Se.irles Wood) appeared as a witness on behalf of the London 
County Council. How* does this come about ? Mr. Wood- 
ward, who is a member of the Practice Committee, and 
w'ho logically should support the action of the governing 
body, delights in the fact that his remarks in May last 
W'ere quoted to the House of Commons Committee and 
used by the promoters of the Bill against the Institute. Mr. 
Woodw'ard suggests in his criticism of the Annual Report in 
May last that w'e should accept the appeal from the district 
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surveyor to the London County Council. I consider the 
arbitrary action of the London County Council in the past 
is largely responsible tor the depreciation of property 
within the area of the county of London. I consider that 
if the whole £6,467 derived last year from subscriptions 
of members of the Institute were necessary to oppose im- 
proper and undigested legislation, it could not be more 
fittingly appropriated. Further. I am sure it would receive 
the unqualitied approval of 2,000 out of the 2,278 sub- 
scribing members. The action of the London County 
Council is exciting the attention of public men. Sir 
Edwaid Clarke, speaking on the 20th of last month, 
baid that the London County Council ran the risk 
of allowing matters to pass into the hands of its execu- 
tive oflScers. I have heard the same opinion exprebbcd by 
those who have held high permanent office in the Govein- 
ment of this country. There are some officials who are 
ever seeking to increase their own personal power, and 
whether it is done with good intent cr not, it may subse- 
({uently be so used as to become a menace to the occupier 
and owner of property. You can imagine a case arising, if 
there is to be no appeal from the London County Council, 
where the Council would say, ‘‘ We will allow your steel 
construction provided that the building is faced with Port- 
land Slone and the elevation is appro\ed by us.’’ I suggest 
that if there is no appeal to any scientihc body like the 
tribunal of appeal there is no limit to the extent to which 
they will go. I confess that I cannot understand Mr. 
Woodward’s delight that his remarks on the Annual Report 
were cited by the London County Council against this 
Institute. It is an apt illustration, it any is now required, 
that these proceedings should not be reported to others 
than members. The latter should have sufficient dc 

cotps not to make use of it for their own ends, as was done 
in this instance. It has been contended in the circular 
I shall presently refer to “ that officials should have no 
place on the Council or Committees of this Institute,” and in 
expressing this opinion I do so tor the majority of the mem- 
bers of this body. Coming to Item 2 on the agenda paper, 
I do not propose to proceed with this, as Mr. Woodward 
has given notice to re-introduce the subject, but I shall 
show^ you at a later stage that there are certain things 
occurring wuthin this Institute which are in the nature of 
dry rot. With legard to Item 3, the Secietary has issued 
a supplementary notice introducing the revised Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions, and I feel that I am in duty 
bound to leave this matter in the hands of those who have 
so long looked for^vard to the production of these regula- 
tions. As to Item 4, “ Theadveitisements of ■ Stores ’ and 
other firms as regards the employment of establishment 
architects,” that is a matter which calls for some immediate 
action on the part of this Institute, it being one of its duties 
to protect its members and to raise the standard of archi- 
tecture in the eyes of the public. The public do not realise 
any diHerence between the members of this Institute and 
the Stores, except that it is more convenient to have the 
architectural charges, the building, and the furnishing 
account in one item. Not many days ago I met a man who 
is connected with one of these Stores, and in the course 
of conversation he led up to professional matters and said. 
There is a man raising a question of ancient lights in 
connection with a building we are putting up. What shall 
I do about it? Shall I tell him to go— somewhere ? ” 
I merely mention that to show the extent of knowledge that 
many of these “ Stoies ” people possess in matters connected 
with building. I have not the least doubt that the matter 
will end in litigation. Do you think the public and the client 
will be able to discriminate between these ‘'Stores' ’architects 
and members of the Institute ? I have another case in my 
mind — a house built by a Stores” firm in the heart of 
the country and upon wffiich a great many thousands had 
been spent. One has only to look at the place to see that 
these people have gone to a person wdio has some knowledge 


of architecture, for some of the details are excellent : but, 
having got a design from him, they have evidently set 
to w'ork to alter it to satisfy the client, with the result 
that other parts of the building are most incongruous 
and very badly designed. How, then, can w’e hope to 
make headw\ay against these Stores if they are actually 
assisted not only by membeis of the profession, not 
only by members of the Institute, but by pei^ons who 
are elected on its Committees? I approach this matter 
wuthbome trepidation. I shall name no name<. and I trust 
no one present will identify any individual. As the tacts I 
am about to mention have been dealt with by the Council. 
I trust I shall at once be corrected if I make any inaccurate 
.'statement. It is my unpleasant duty to read to this meeting 
parts of a trade notice issued by a furnishing lirm wdiich gives 
an advertisement to a prominent member of one of the Com- 
mittees of this Institute. This circular commences in a 
manner which shows that it w'as written by some one 
wdth a knowledge of building. It speaks of a level site as 
the cheapest to build on ; it speaks of the highei the sito 
the healthier, that a site that slopes to the south oi west 
is preferable, and that gravel is the best subsoil, and so on. 
Then it goes on to suggest that an architect shall vi-^it the 
site, and then introduces the following paragraph, which 
caused to a large extent the circular complained of: 
“ Garden cities notwithstanding, the £150 cottage i'^ not 
yet, whatever may be in store for us in the tuture. How- 
ever, we have to live in the present, and failing tlie po''- 
sibility of obtaining a cottage foi il50 that w-ill (oinply 
w'ith the Building By-laws and that will not co^t a '^niall 
fortune for its up-keep, the question naturally forces itself 
upon us as to at w'hat cost it is possible to produce a 
substantially built cottage with a reasonable amount of 
accommodation. To arrive at a satisfactory answer to tlu^ 
question w-e consulted a w-ell-known West End aicliitect 
. . . . who has concentrated his skill upon designing a 
simple bungalow cottage, costing £200 to build, and this, it 
may readily be believed, entailed as much caieful thought 
and skill in the planning as a house costing six times 
the money, for in this ease every detail had to be studied. 


so that not a penny might be spent unnecessarily or any- 
thing essential be omitted for the sake of what would 
have been but false economy.” Now, I appeal to tins 
meeting. What does it think of that ? X should be \erv 
sorry to have my name attached to it. I need not read 
any more of the circular ; but w’e find a plan showing this 
four-roomed cottage, and the plan is signed by a member 
of the Institute, wuth the letters “ F.K.I.B.A.” I feel, gentle- 
men, you will hardly believe me. Then we turn to the next 
page, and we find catalogued an eight-day clock for 15s. 
an easy chair for 10s. 6cZ,, and a long list of other things. 
If that w-ere the only thing in this book one might imagine 
that perhaps it had got in by mistake, but coining to the 
next chapter we find there the same thing again : “ This 
cottage has been specially designed for us by Mr. 
F.R.I.B.A., to meet the demand for a Week-end Cottage 

especiallysuitable fortheRiverside or Golf Links,” Ac. .Ac. 

there are other things of the same kind— “ Estimated cost 
to build, £230 to £250 ” ; then follows the plan, signed by 
the said member ; and then w-e come again to the furni- 
ture. Following that we come to a fuither plan for a 
£450 cottage ; and so on till w^e get to the end of the book, 
wdiere there are plans for houses costing from £2 000 to 
£2,300. 

Mr. Willi Flockhaet [F.] : May we hear tlie name'> 
That is published, I presume. 

Ml. W. Henry White [F.] : There is no secret about it 
at all. The name is my name. 

Mr. Niimu : It w-as quite unnecessary to mention the 
name. I think that tlie gross injustice winch has been done 
to a member of this Institute by the Council in passing a 
Minute of Censure compels one to bring forward everv 
matter, in order that justice may be done to him by the 
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Institute itself. I am afraid there is no alternative but to 
read through this circular. It is dated May 1908, is marked 
•‘Private and Confidential — for Members only,” and reads 
as follows : — 

“ The time has again arrived for the election of the 
Council and the various Committees, and members of the 
Institute probably do not realise that the names of nearly 
half the present Practice Committee have appeared in the 
Calendar tor eight consecutive years ; but, doing so, they will 
be of opinion that the time has now airived when fresh 
membeis should be elected. 

To architects ot Loudon in practice, like myself, the 
difficulties of dealing with the various bodies who administer 
the Acts and By-laws relating to and connected with build- 
ing foini a daily worry. It is also a recognised fact that 
the country is suffering from excessive legislation of this 
chaiacter, which has to a large extent paralysed building 
operations, and we are promised further legislation by the 
Pre-'ident ot the Local Government Board. 

•• It IS the duty of the Practice Committee to deal with 
all Bills brought before Parliament, and, where thought 
advisable in the interests of the public and the profession, 
to take action in the muttei, and to endeavour to mitigate 
any haulships which may be indicted upon the owners of 
property, and to modify unworkable provisions. 

•• This work was carefully e.xecuted by the Committee 
when the County Council produced their excessive Bill in 
19Uo- only a tenth pait of which was cariied thiough 
Parliament. On this occasion the K.I.B.A. did excellent 
work at eonsideiable cost, but, as a result, the decision was 
come to not to oppose any further Bills. Whether this 
decision was airived at by reason of the cost, or whether 
it vva^. the lesalt of official icpiesentation upon the 
Practice Committee, we have no means of knowing, but 
although the foimer cause was given I think the latter the 
chief one, I feel that you will agree with me that the 
R.I.B.A, should be untiring in its efforts to opxiose extieme 
legislation, and that no sum is more satisfactorily expended 
than that which is so applied. 

“ On examination ot the members of the existing Practice 
Committee. I find that theyinclude the Superintending Archi- 
tect of the London County Council, and no fewer than four 
official surveyors, so that it niU'!>t be apparent to everyone 
that instead ot the Committee being free to act indepen- 
dently ill the interests of the jiublic and profession, it must 
be largely inffuenced by official dictation and by a policy 
which doe> not always synchronise with public and pro- 
fessional inteiests 

•‘ Who after any length ot practice has not found that 
an application to the Lomlon County Council (and fre- 
quently to other bodies) is only granted where some con- 
cession i" extorted from the owner, which strictly a public 
body has no rigdit to demand ; and consent to the applica- 
tion 13 only given subject to this saciifice, generally made 
Without complaint, not because the owner appixives it, but 
because he finds it better to accept the evils that he knows 
of than to risk the cost of an appeal should such be open 
to him ? 

“ It 13 a matter of common knowledge that officialism at 
the present time has reached to such an extent that it is 
well-nigb intolerable. The District Surveyors appointed 
under the Act of 1855 had a considerable amount of 
licence, and I believe they used it fairly, and did then the 
good work which we seem to think has only been done 
lately. The District Surveyors recently appointed are 
bound hand and foot to the Council, whose arrogance, 
through the action of its executive officers in the carrying 
out of the Council’s behests, compels the District Surveyors 
to enforce the letter of the Act even though it renders the 
property in question of little value. 

“How frequently one sees that the Tribunal of Appeal, 
in allowing the appeal, delivers the appellant as a matter 
of sheer justice from the clutches of the Council, but it is 


not generally known that the late Council, as part of its 
policy of dictation to the ratepayers and public, contem- 
plated the suppression of the Tribunal. 

‘‘ I suggest to you that it is the duty of every member of 
the Institute to see that no person holding office under any 
public body should be a member of the Council of the 
E.I.B.A., or of any of the Committees, and it is to attain 
that end that I ask for your support and assistance. 

“ Mr. Eiley is a most zealous officer in the interests of 
the London County Council, but no man ought to be placed 
in the position of being judge in his own cause. 

“ In illustration of this statement, let me refer to a 
recent occasion when the London County Council pro- 
moted an amendment Bill, which I have reason to know 
was not dealt with in any form by the Practice Committee, 
by reason of the official inffuences. It was opposed by the 
District Surveyors’ Association, and this opposition was 
effected by my brother, who put down an amendment on 
the second reading in the House of Commons, as well as 
an instruction to the Committee, and this, though not per- 
severed in, obtained the desired effect. 

•‘ That the District Surveyors moved in regard to the 
Bill in the interests of the public alone shows that they 
were at some sacrifice prepared to improve the Bill, while 
the Institute assumed a position of indifference. That this 
has prov^oked the indignation of the London County 
Council is not to be wondered at, but it is our duty to see 
that the District Surveyors are not penalised because of 
their attempt to amend the law, and to administer the 
existing law fairly in the interests of the public. 

“ I now turn to another matter which I consider needs 
redress. The Practice Committee is supposed to regulate 
the professional conduct of all its members, and most of 
us wish it to be extended to the whole profession. Does it 
do this efficiently ? We hope so, but have no means of 
knowing, as work of this character is rightly kept secret. 

“ Some three years ago I was aske<l, in connection with an 
action in the King’s Bench Division, whether a building 
had been rightly supervised by an architect, and I found 
the mortar joints in places J inch thick. This mortar 
was analysed by an eminent analyst, who has many times 
reported on building materials in the Builder, and he 
stated that no cementing material of the required character 
existed. Further, we afterwards learned that the contractor 
had been proceeded against by the local authority for 
bad materials. 

“ The case in all its aspects was most flagrant, yet two 
members of the then Practice Committee entered the 
witness-box and expressed, in the words of the report, that 
they found it ‘ veiy faiily built indeed.’ The jury, after 
short deliberation (.says the report), returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff — but what can the public think of the value 
of the professional evidence so disregarded ? 

“ I would mention that the witnesses above referred to 
are still members of the Practice Committee. 

“ JSome months ago I was surprised to find an advertise- 
ment by a London furnishing house for a t200 cottage on 
the back of a theatrical programme, to which was attached 
the name of a member of the Practice Committee 

“ At the present time I have a catalogue of furniture 
with the architect’s designs for houses interleaved with 
house chattels, and a signature and the letters F.E.I.B.A. 
attached to each plan. 

“Is this kind of thing to proceed further? If so, then 
I am ready to resign my Fellowship, even though I have 
passed the qualifying examination and been a member for 
fourteen years. 

“ What does the Profession say to the nomination of a 
Fellow who is of an age to qualify, and who still advertises 
for work in a book issued by the Stores ? Is it not sur- 
prising that the Practice Committee takes no action, and 
should any of its members nominate him ? 

“ I ask you to peruse the report of the Practice Com* 
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mittee for last year and that recently published. Could 
anything be more colourless and indefinite ? 

“ It IS immaterial to me whether you elect me a member 
of the Practice Committee or not, so long as you make such 
drastic changes as will ensure a rigid inforceinent of 
professional discipline, and free the Committee from the 
trammels of ofiicialimi. 

‘‘ I would add that this communication is made in the 
interests of the Institute, and I particularly det,iie it shall 
not be canvassed outside its members.” 

The result of that document was that the Council, attei 
deliberating on the matter, passed a vote ot censuie, and the 
mattei was commented upon by the Chairman at the follow- 
ingOeneial Meeting, and his remarks reported in the Liiilder 
ot the 18th May. As the result ol that meeting the member 
censured wrote a letter to the Vice-President who occupied 
the chair at the meeting in the following terms “ In the 
report of the meeting ui the Institute, which has appealed 
in this week's issue ot the Idiiildev. under the heading ‘ A 
Reprehensible Ciicular,’ I find your comments upon the 
document which I have telt it my duty to issue to members 
of the Institute. In the cour-'e of your ubser^ atioD'^ you 
are reported to ha\e >.aid that in the document in question 
there weie a ‘ gieat many inaccnuicies, a great many things 
which weie ovei stated, and man^v things which were 
wrongly stated,’ and you go on to say that so far you regard 
the circular as rex^rehensible. The question which is« now 
raided between u-. is a matter ot supieme importance to the 
profession, and I am therefore ^\itliout doubt entitled to 
know fiom you which are the statements contained in my 
circular which you allege were either (u) overstated or {b} 
wrongly stated," or (c I what are the many inaccuracies ot 
which you complain ? lam entitled to a^k you to furnish 
me with these in ordei that I may know the giounds upon 
which you found youi criticism, and I tiustyou ill not hesi- 
tate to comply with my lequebt. Further on in the repoit, I 
observe that you deal with the envelope in ^hich my 
circular was contained, and which you described as ■ a 
colourable imitation of the envelope issued from the office 
of the Institute containing the nomination forms,’ and you 
goon to say that the only impression Ashich that could 
convey —viz., that it emanated from the office — was cal- 
culated to have an infiuence over the meinhers ^oting, 
which was an improper infiuence which could not be 
condemned too 'Strongly. Let see that we under'-tand 
each other in this mattei. Do you complain of the .btyle ot 
type used as well as the wording on the envelope? Do 
you suggest that there was any die, .seal, or other device 
used by the Institute exclusively which had been aclopted 
by me, or in what particular way do you allege an inten- 
tion to deceive ^ I niu^t a^k you to answ’er the>e questions, 
since the mattei''' between us are such as concern the 
w’hole profession, ami paiticularly the futuie welfare ol the 
Inbtitute. I have yet one more matter which requires to 
be dealt with. In summing up your cidticism you express 
the hope that in futuie this kind of misdemeanour would 
not be repeated. The w oul ‘ misdemeanour ’ has long 
since lo^t its ordinary dictionary meaning, and now' may 
be said to indicate a series of statutable offences, many of 
them involving heavy penal consequences, and to be the 
complement of felonies wffiich together go to make up the 
criminal law of this countiy. I am quite willing to believe, 
if you so assuie me that such w'as the case, that you did not 
intend the word you used to bear this, the ordinary ac- 
cepted meaning, and upon this point I shall be glad to 
have your assurance. Pending your answer to these 
matters I reserve my reply to your comments, which I 
legard as being as unwise they are unw'arrantable ’ 
To that letter 1 got the tollowing reply, dated :^0tli May 
“In reply to your lettei, I may say that the reinaiks I 
made respecting your circular espres-^^ed the feelings of the 
entire Council, and w'ere not merely my own view^s. I do 
not feel disposed to enter into a discussion on the matter. 


You may take it that the word • misdemeanour ’ was us 
in the ordinary ‘ dictionary ’ sense, and was, I am sure, so 
understood by every one who heard it.'’ Then a letter 
w’as w ritten to the President and Council protesting against 
the Minute of Censure. Then on the lltli June I received 
the following from the Secietary “ Dlvr Sir,— Your 
letter of the 1st June addiessed to the iTCbident and 
Council ot the lloyal Institute ot British Architects was 
considered by the Council at their last meeting. Your cor- 
le^pondence with the Vice-President who presided over the 
meeting on the 18th May was at the same time laid before 
tile Council. I ain debired to infuim you that the .state- 
ment made by Mr. H. T. Haie at the meeting on the 
IStli May was made by him a^ lepresenting the Council, 
and that they endorse the view’s expressed by him on that 
occasion. With regard to the gra\e inaccuiacies in matteis 
ot fact in your ciicular, to which Mr. Haie leferred, in the 
fifth paragiaph ot page 2 of your ciicular you say that the 
L.C.C. Bill ' w’iis not dealt with in any form by the Practice 
Committee by reason of the official mfiuences,’ and in the 
sixth paragraph you say that ‘the Institute assumed a 
po'^ition of indiiTeience.’’ Botli the-e statements aie in- 
coirect.” Somebody '^ays “ Hear, heai ” to that. As I was 
in the Committee Room of the HoUbe of Common'^ and was 
going to give evidence on that que'^tion, hut was lefused by 
the Ch ail man of the Committee because I W’as not a district 
suiveyor, and the Institute wa^ not lepie'^ented, I feel 
confident that the statement in the ciicular was more 
conect than that contained m tiim lettei. The Secietary’s 
letter continues: “The Bill was tuliy considered by the 
Practice Committee, which repoited to the Council, and 
the report W’as further discussed by the Council before tlie 
attitude ot the Royal Institute was decided upon. In the 
seventh paiagraph ot page 2 of your circulai you say that 
‘ the I’ractice Coiuniittee is suppo>ed to regulate tlie pro- 
fessional conduct ot all its member'^.’ This statement is 
entirely incoriect. The Practice Committee does not pos- 
sess the functions you descril)e. Question.'^ ot professional 
conduct are dealt with by the Professional Que.stions Com- 
mittee and by the Council itseh. Again, on page you 
condemn the Practice Committee tor taking no action in a 
specific case of alleged professional ad\ertising. It has no 
power to take any such action, and its only functions are 
to consider and make recommendations to the Council. 
With legard to your expiession of opinion in the fifth para- 
graph of the fiist page ot your circular, the CmmciLasaiesult 
of long expeiience, are of opinion that the ‘ olheial element ’ 
which you condemn is really a most valuable one on the Com- 
mittee.” That, Sir, practically deals wuth this matter I 
have to lay betoie }ou. and h.i\nig read the circular 
and the conespondeiice, I am entitled to consider how 
the Council was composed wlio passed the unjust remarks I 
have just read. Among its members at that time (June 
1908) it had five membei\s who bad not long been elected 
to the Fellowship of this Institute, and three of those had 
only been members of the Institute two yeais. In the 
matters I lia\e placed befoie you I contend most em- 
phatically that I ha\e shown that an outuige has been 
done an old member by the Council I may sav in con- 
clusion that so convinced am I that there are some here 
who will see the justice ot my remarks to-night, that 
I have asked no person to second the motion that is before 
the meeting. I therefore move the motion which stands 
in my name. 

Thk Chairman : The motion betoie the meeting is : 
“ That in view’ of the tacts lietore the meeting to-mght 
arising as they do out of the matteis introduced by Mr' 
Win. Woodwaid, this In.stitute feels that an inju^^tice Inm 
been done one of its old niembeis in a Minute of Censure 
entered at the meeting ot the iHth May IDOs for makin^j- a 
statement in a circular (a method since adopted by the 
Council), and directs that such Minute of Censure shall be 
expunged.” Is there any formal or informal seconder ? 
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Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston said he would second it 
Ijro for) lid. 

Mr. CHA^. E. Gut Hall : I should like to know on what 
ground the censure passed — whether it was from an 
objection tomembeis of the Institute receiving the circular, 
or an objection to a circular being issued to membeis by 
one private member, or \yhether it was on the merits of the 
circular itself ? 

The Chairman : The only ground is that stated by the 
Chairman at the meeting of the 18th May 1908. 

At the request of the Chairman, the Secretary read the 
official note lelating to the matter in the Minutes of the 
meeting of the 18th May — viz. : “ The Chairman, on behalf 
of the Council, made a statement characterising as a mis- 
demeanour which should not be repeated the action of a 
niembei who had issued, in envelopes colourably imitating 
the Institute official envelopes, a circular containing inaccu- 
rate statements respecting the work of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, such proceeding being calculated to exercise 
an improper influence over members in recording their votes 
in the annual election.” 

The Si’CRKTARY also lead the official report of the Chaii- 
man’s leinaik-i on which the Minute was based, which reads 
as lollow'? ; — “ The Chairman of the General Meeting last 
Monday, Mr. Henry T. Hare, in opening the proceedings 
said he regretted to have to call attention, on behalf of the 
Council, to a circular which had been issued within the last 
few days by a member of the Institute with reference to 
the annual elections which were now taking place. There 
could, he thought, be no objection m a general way to a 
member circularising his fellow-members on a subject he 
was interested in, but such member ought to be very certain 
that the statements he made in his circular w^re justitied 
by tacts. The circular in question referred to the woik of 
the Practice Standing Committee. The members ot the 
Institute Standing Committees devoted an immense amount 
of time and trouble to the work of those Committees, and 
he was sure he was not overstating the case wdien he said 
that they, as a body, w^ere actuated in a very thoiough 
maimer by the interests of the Institute, and that the whole 
ot their labours w*ere devoted to that end. Therefore, wdien 
any statements were made with reference to their w^ork, 
they should be very carefully considered, and nothing in- 
accurate should be allowed to find its w^ay into such state- 
ments. In the Circular in question, he w^as soirv to say, 
there were a gieat many inaccuracies, a great many things 
wdiich w^ere overstated, and a great many things wffiich 
w^ere wrongly stated. In those respects alone he thought 
the circular in question reprehensible enough. But there 
was anothei point : this circular had been sent out in an 
envelope wdiich w'as a colourable imitation of the envelope 
issued from the office of the Institute containing the 
nomination forms, an envelope wdiich could not convey 
any other impiession than that it emanated from the 
Institute, and was therefore calculated to exeicise an 
influence over those membeis who were voting, which was 
an improiier influence. Such an action as that could not 
be condemned too strongly. It w'as not the first time that 
a thing of this kind had happened. Some years ago the 
same course was taken by a member of the Institute now 
deceased, and at that time it w^as stigmatised in no mea- 
sured terms. The Council trusted that in the future this 
kind of misdemeanour might not be repeated. No doubt 
most of the members wdio received this circular would dis- 
count many of the statements it contained after w'hat he 
had said. With those few’ w’ords he thought the subject 
had better be left.” 

Mr. Edward Greenop AL] : I rise. Sir, because this 
matter is very fresh in my memory, as at the time I w’as 
Secretary of the Practice Committee, and I may say that 
the Committee generally felt this matter very deeply, ^^e 
felt that the Chairman, in his desire to be lenient, had 
not made the reprimand as severe as the occasion de- 


manded. I am surpiised that Mr. Nield should come down 
here and rake up this matter, standing as he does convicted 
of having issued, to my mind, a most improper circular. 
Under cover of that ciicular he att.icked tw’o old and most 
lionoured members ot the Practice Committee, one of whom 
had Occupied the cliair, I think, for thiee t^uccehsive yeais 
of the Practice Committee, and than whom nobody stands 
higher in the profession in the matter of integrity; he is a 
manwdio is constantly appealed to in aibitration cases and 
such matters, because he is known to have the greatest sense 
of justice and to be mo^t scrupulously exact in his obsei vance 
of the proper conduct ot lii-> profession. The other member, 
who is now one of the vice-jiresidents of the Committee, 
is a man I have knowm personally, apart from business, 
for many years, and there is no one who has a higher view of 
hi-; position as a professional man. I think Mr. Nield 
would have been well ad\i>ed to have let the matter rest. 
A more dignified leprimand and one more deserved I never 
heard from the chair. I thought Mr. Xield’s leading of 
the matter fiom the pamphlet wdth regard to w’eek-end 
cottages w as as unfair as his composition of the circular in 
the first instance. 

Mr. W. Gilmour Wilson 'F.] : As a member of the 
Practice Committee, may I say that I think Mr. Xield is 
very much at sea when he suggest^ that the official element 
on the Committee in any way dominates or seeks to dominate 
the action of that Committee ’ The Practice Committee 
is not an administrative body ; it is an advisory body, and 
their assistance is sometimes invaluable. I am very sorry 
to have listened to an attack upon the Committee, evidently 
dictated to a large extent by personal animus against 
individuals. That, to my mind, vitiates the whole docu- 
ment. With regard to the abu-e, which we all admit is an 
abuse, so tai at all events a^^ it concerns our piofession, ot 
cummeicial firms seeking to absoib the duties of architect, 
there seems to be some confusion in Mr. Nield's mind and in 
the minds of a good many others. There are certain firms 
which advertise, not only that they build houses, but that 
they give independent architectuial advice, that independent 
advice i>eing given by one of their eleiical staff- That is a 
very different matter fiom any firm w’hicli has the judg- 
ment and the sense to go to a lesponsible outside member 
ot this profession and ask him openly — not under the rose, 
but openly — to piepare designs tor them and to sign his plans 
as any other architect would sign his plans. If this sort of 
charge is to be brought broadcast, what about these 
catalogues I have got in my office, which contain rain-water 
heads, mantelpieces and various things stated by certain 
firms, with the names of the architects on them ? What 
are we to say of a pamphlet, a Itooklet, I leceived not very 
long ago, which gave v ery detailed particulars of a building, 
a veiy fine building, and which states, I think, the name 
of the architect, a Eoyal Acatlemician ? If the Committee 
is going to allow tins sort of thing, if we are going to allow 
ourselves to be abu-^ed by one of oui members, on personal 
grounds it ought to put it-, foot down very firmly. There 
are plenty ot abu^e^ for this Institute to deal wdth, but 
it is unjustifiable to biing such a charge against a Com- 
mittee, wdien the charge is dictated by per'^onal animus. 

Mr. Guy Hall : I should like to support Mr. Xield in one 
of his observations on the ciicular. The book he referred 
to IS issued by a well known film. Some time ago, wdien I was 
building rather a iaige i)ungalow my-^elf. the client brought 
in thi-> particular book, in which bungalows langing from 
i'dOO to i'6o0, I believe, w'ere set out, and I have once or 
tvvive had clients bringing this advertisement of bungalow?, 
and stating that it was most absuid to get tenders from 
builders for an expensive bungalow’ w’hen they can be 
built by these firm?, at a iidiculoubly low price. As a result 
of that I wrote to this particular firm and asked them to 
build one of these bungalows according to the catalogue, 
and their repiesentative said, fiist of all, that the estimate 
was only appioximate ! Secondly, he said that it did not 
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include the foundation? ! And thiidly, he said it did not 
include any drainage I I will ask you to look up that book 
and see that in every one of these bungalows the w.c. is an 
eai th closet and, con^>e(.iuently. they do not want any drainage. 
It costs to build a cesspool sixty feet away from a house 
with the necessaiy drainage to comply w’ith the local by- 
law^, leaving a sum ot il7U only to build the cheapest 
bungalow (t'*200) adverti'sed by that tiriii Clients have said 
to me, “ YTiat on earth is the good of the^e people issuing 
the^e catalogues ^ ” And to tini'^h up this interview that 
I had with the lepiesentative of this him, he said also 
that it depended on the distance of the bungalow from the 
station, and he would be very pleased to give an estimate. 
That is a- tar as I could get. Therefore, X think that the 
( ritici.'-m made upon the'-e plan^ is very fail on the part of 
3Ir. Yield. 

]klr. Geoegl HubbaeI), F.S.A. [F.] : I should like to sup- 
port what Ml. AYilson has said. Mr. Yield has made a 
somev hat deliberate attack upon a particular member of 
this Institute, and in fairness to that member I think that 
it should be realised that theie is a vast difference between 
the position of that member and an arehitect retained by 
the piopiietois of a Stole. When the jiroprietors of a Stoie 
advertise that they have an architect on their premises who 
will give professional ad\ ice to their clients, then I consider 
that no member of thn Institute can honourably hold such 
a position. The tii>t duty of an architect when he advises 
a client is that his advice must be disinterested advice, 
])Ut when an architect is in the pay of a Store he is no 
longei in a position to give disinterested ad\iee. He will 
have to give advice that will suit the proprietors of the 
Stores who pay him. and that may be very far fiorii pro- 
fessional advice to their clients, Yow Mr. White is not in 
that position. There is a va^t difteieiictr between his 
position and that of an architect in the pay of a Store. I 
do not say that I entirely appro\e of Mr. White's position; 
but the ditfeience in their resjiectne positions is not one 
of <legree, but it is a difference of kind. 

Ml. LAXGjiToy ; Lid we hear read in the Minutes the 
word “ misdenieanoiu ’’ ^^ith respect to this mattei ? 

Tiii: Chaikmax; Yes, tli.it word is in the Minutes. 

Mr. Lanostox : Then I should like to propose an amend- 
ment. This i'> a reproach to proper brotherhood. The 
member who has put his case befoie us to-night has not 
cumimtted a misdemeanour ; he has conmiitted, perhaps, 
an indiscretion. He has done unguardedly something that 
in time to come, if not at present, he may regret having 
<lone ; hut whether that be .so or not, we know what the 
word misdeiueanoui ’’ could be stretched to mean, and 
I say that that word ought to he expunged from our 
Minutes. I therefore move — and I hope it will be carried 
w'ithout any argument at all— that the word ‘‘ indiscretion ” 
be substituted. 

Mr. H. P. Bteke Dow xixg [F.] : I cordially second Mr. 
Langston's amendment, though I think Mr. Yield is ex- 
tiemely ill-advised in the way he has brought this matter 
Iiefoie the meeting. 

Mr, Y'ieli) : With regard to wRat has been said about 
the Practice Committee, mav I ask the meeting to believe 
that my action ha-^ not been dictated by any ill-feeling, cn 
from any personal motive at all. It is entiielyfiom indig- 
nation that a professional man should be associated with 
the things I have called attention to. As to Stoies gnmg 
professional advice, I certainly do not see that Mr. 
Hubbaid has shown any difference betw'cen the two cases. 
I may add that when this circular was issued, some thirty 
or forty letteis came fioni members of this Institute stating 
that they had not voted fur vears because they were so 
dissatisfied with what was being done by the Committees. 
As to the statement that I was guilty of intent to mislead 
with regard to the envelope, I had no knowledge that any 
special envelope had been used on a previous occasion. 
Architects have circulars ot all descriptions, and I con- 


sidered that unless something was put upon the envelope, 
very probably it w’ould find its way into the waste-paper 
basket without being looked at at all. 

The Chaiemax : I am very glad that the expenditure^ of 
a portion of the funds of this Institute upon such a vital 
object as the amendment, and I hope the betterment, of 
the London Building Act meets w’itb Mr. Yield’s approval ; 
and with regard to that matter I might just say that this 
Institute, neither as individuals nor in its corporate capa- 
city, can prevent any indi\idual member fiom taking the 
opposite viesv. Mr. Woodward has his own views, and is 
perfectly entitled to his owm view'?, on the London Build- 
ing Act, and he is quite entitled to go to the House of 
Commons and give evidence against this Institute if he 
thinks fit. It is entirely a matter for his own discretion. 
The Council ot the Institute have never at any time wished 
unduly to trespass upon the individuality or the inde- 
pendence of its members. I may just say in passing 
that Mr. Woodward is not very w'ell, and we shall 
not have him here to-night, as we hoped, to enlighten 
us on the question of dry rot. So I am afraid that 
matter will have to stand over. I only want to say 
one word with respect to the vexed question, which I regret 
has been brought up to-night, of the employment of archi- 
tects by furnishing fiims, Stores, and so on. I must say 
that w'henever cases of this sort have been hi ought up, the 
Council of the Institute have acted promptly to put a stop 
to anything which in their opinion was derogatory to aichi- 
tecture and to the profession ; and so much has this been 
the case that by the new’ By-laws, now’ belore the Privy 
Council, pow'eis will be vested in the Institute Council 
w’hich will enable them to deal very effectually w’ith our 
ow’ii members. I should like to ask Mr. Hare, as he was 
the Chairman of the meeting at wdiich this paiticular reso- 
lution w’as passed, to give you m a few’ w’ords his version of 
the incident, and then at terw ards w’e w ill take Mr. Langston’s 
amendiiieiit. 

Mr. Hp:xey T. Habe, Ifon. Si\ returij : I think it is a little 
hard on us that Mr. Yield, if he intended to raise this 
question, .should have waited such an unconscionably long 
time before doing so. Speaking for myself — and no doubt 
itis the casew’ith othermembeis— Ihad absolutely forgotten 
all about it ; and it was with some little difficulty that I 
recalled the exact circum-,t<ince5 ms Mr. Yiehlwas sjieaking. 
As far as I recollect, the strongest objection that was made 
by the Council, whose opinions I merely voiced, was that 
Mr. Y'icid had sent round thi-, circular in an envelope 
which, I think I am light in saying, w’as an exact imita- 
tion of the envcloj)e containing tlie nomination forms for 
the election of the Council and Committees ; and being sent 
round in that foirn it certainly conveyed the impression 
tluit it emanated from the office of the Institute ; so much 
so that several people called here and asked the Secretary 
wdiat was the meaning of his sending such a document 
from the Institute. There cannot be any question, when 
tliat happened, that it did convey that impression ; and if a 
number ot people could call and ask the que-tion no doubt 
there were a much larger number of people w’ho had the 
same impression and did not inquire about it. That was 
the main reason of the objection and of the censure. But 
there were other things alluded to as being inaccuracies in 
the circular, and which were explained in the letter after- 
waid sent to Mi. Yield from the office of the Institute. 
The^e inaccuracies were not particiilaily objectionable* 
and were doubtless simply due to w"aut of know- 
ledge as to tJie function^ of the Practice Committee; 
hut theie w’as one allpgation that caused a gieat deal 
of dissatisfaction, and w’orse than dissatisfaction, in the 
minds of the Council and of members ot the Practice 
Cbrnmittee. That w’as the accusation or the insinuation 
that the Institute had withheld its hand from taking any 
action with regard to the County Council because it was 
influenced by officials of the Countv Council who were 
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members of the Practice Committee. That was a veiy 
improper thing to insinuate, and I think everyone felt it 
was most reprehensible. As to the word misdemeanour,’’ 
I am afraid I do not quite know what is the exact dic- 
tionary meaning, but I do not think there is any paiticu- 
larly objectionable meaning to that word except that it is 
a legal word. 

Mr. Laxgston : It is a word used in the Criminal Couits. 

Mr. Haiie : Yes, but that is not the ordinal y dictionary 
meaning of the word, and in the letter^ I wrote to Mr. 
Nield I particularly said that I did not mean it in any 
other sense than the ordinary dictionary meaning ; and if 
it is any consolation to Mi. Nield to have the word altered 
to “ impropriety ” or a word of that kind, I do not suppose 
anyone will object to that. 

Mr. Elockhaut : Can the envelope be produced 

The Hox. Sechetaky : We have not got it, I am afiaid, 
but there is no question about it. 

The CHAIR3IAN ; I will put the amendment first: that 
the word “ in isdeineanour ’’ be omitted from the minutes 
of the meeting of the 18th May 1908. 

Mr. Lax'gston : And the strongest word that might be 
put instead would be “ indiscretion ” 

The Chairman: And that the woid indi-«cretion ” be 
substituted. 

Mr. Hare : I would suggest “ impropriety.” 

Mr. Downing : I suggest “ grave mdiscietion.’’ 

Mr. Saxon Snell: It is more than mdiscietion. I sup- 
port “ impropriety.” 

Mr. Huebard : The chief objection was the appointment 
of this particular kind of architect. Surely the woid 
“ indiscretion ” is quite strong enough. 

Mr. Baxter Gkeig [A,], rising to a point of order : As 
reported in the Minutes this is not a resolution of the 
Institute. It was not a motion of the meeting. It came 
as a statement from the Council ; the Institute as a body 
had no opportunity of discussing it; it was simply voiced 
by the Chairman, and no comments were made upon it. I 
therefore suggest that it is not competent to tins meeting 
to make any alteration, but the most that can be done is 
to refer the matter back with any suggestion. 

Mr. Langston : I submit that this meeting as an act of 
grace can do what I ask them to do, and not keep such 
an offensive word on our Minutes. 

Mr. Heathcote IStatham : But the statement in the 
Minutes is a lecord of what was said. 

Mr. G. A. Lansdown [T’.], rising to a point of ordei : In- 
asmuch as the Minutes were brought lorward at the next 
meeting after that ot the I8th May, and signed by the 
Chairman as correct, suiely it is within our power now to 
alter any word in that Minute after notice of motion. 

Mr. W. Henry Whiie [F.] : Every member ot this meet- 
ing has a right, no doubt, to voice his owm feelings in his 
own manner, and it is for the nitinbei-' to say whether or not 
they agree with him; but m reference to the matter m 
which my name has been used, I merely wish to point out 
that the whole subject is under the consideiation ot the 
Council, who have the fullest information upon it, and it 
rests with them to deal with. 

The amendment being put to the vote — viz., that the 
word “indiscretion ” be substituted for “ misdemeanour ” 
in the Minute in question — was canied unammou'^ly. 

Mr. J. Nixon Horsfield LI.j : Betore the motion is put 
may I say that it does not seem that much harm would be 
done w'ere the whole thing wiped off' the slate ? I do not 
know what the row is about, but we have now come to the 
conclusion that the action ot Mr. Nieid, whatever it may 
have been, w'as not a misdemeanour, but was only an 
indiscretion. Then w’hy should we have a record of an 
indiscretion on our Minutes ? 

No further observations being offered, the amendment 
Avas put as the substantive motion, and earned without 
dissent. 


Revised Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 

The Chairman : The next business before the Meeting is 
to consider the Revised Regulations for Architectural Com- 
petitions. You will all liave received the revised diaft 
which has been appnn’ed by the Council. You will notice 
that it has been }U‘inted in various kinds of type, and I 
think it would tacilitate the progress of the bu'<ine>.s if 
we take the matter paiagrapli by paragiaph, and de\ote our 
attention piincipally to the matter printed in black t\pe, as 
this represents the new’' proposals. 

Mr. Saxon Snell [E.] said he had an amendment to 
propose to every clause in the paper, and as it w'as alieady 
very late it w’oukl be quite impossible to get thiougli the 
clauses even if they sat till midnight. He w'ould therefore 
move the adjournment of the Meeting. 

Mr. Ijangston seconded. 

Mr. T. E. Eccles [F.] (Liveipool) : As the rejn'e^enbitn e 
of one of the Allied Societies, I move that the Regulations 
be leferred back. M e iiave only bad this document a few' 
(layt>. and, it being holiday time, w'e could not get our 
Council together proiierly to consider this document, winch 
i-) of vital importance to the Allied Societies. 

Mr. 'SV. G. Wilson : The matter ought certainly to lie 
placed before the Allied Societies. 

Ml. Lan CHESTER : I should like to give my reasons for 
suppoiting Ml. Eccles. There is evidently a large number 
of members who have sugge'^tions to offer, and I do not 
believe a document of this character can be dLscu--sed 
with any profit in sucii a Meeting as the present. 'We 
'^hould do mucii bettei to have members’ views placed 
m slia^ie caiefully in Committee, so that eveiyorie who 
has expres^cnl an opinion should have it carefully con- 
sidered. The Committee will be able to biing forward al) 
the'-e suggestions, and their reasons foi adopting or reject- 
ing them, at a future time. Time would be saved all round 
by refeiuiig the matter back. 

The Chairman : Mr. Snell’s motion is that the Meeting 
adjourn, and in the natural order of things this doeument 
would come up for consideration at the next Business 
Meeting. 

Mr. Saxon Snell : I should only move that because of 
your pioposal to discuss it clause by clause. I have 
another amendment 1 would very much rather move, viz. 
that it be referred back. If I have the permission of the 
Meeting, I would like to say a word upon that. I feel tins 
very stiongly. I do not quite know' where this document 
came from, w'ho complied it. I know' that wdien some 
months ago only one alteration was suggested in the Com- 
petitions Regulations, it was thought important enough to 
lefer it to a Special Committee, a Committee composed of 
the Competitions Committee and four co-oiited members. 
New here we have a number of most imiioitaiit alteration^ 
pas-.ed by whp.t Committee we do not know'. It, Sir, you 
had nut started m that way I w'as going to move that it 
be leferrecl back to a Special Committee, to be comiiosed, as 
before, of the Competitions Committee and at least four 
co-opted membeis ; and now a nenv point has been r.dsed by 
Mr. Eccles, who suggested that the Allied Societies should 
have something to say to it. M'ith that I quite agree ; we 
could refer it back to the Committee, with pow'er to consult 
the Allied Societies — that would be better still. I feel it is 
most important that it should be rcleiredback to a Special 
Committee. 

Mr. Lanchester : If you suggest that the *Vllied Societies 
should be on as co-opted members I should be with you. 

Mr. Saxon Snell : I should say the Presidents of the 
Allied Societies. 

The Ch urman : Do you mean all the Presidents ? 

Mr. Saxon Snell : Tliey might be invited to send their 
views to the Committee. 

The Chairman : I am peifectly ready to take your in- 
structions on this matter, but I should like to point out to 
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the Meeting that the one particular point that Mr. Snell re- 
ferred to consisted in the desirability or undesirability of 
adopting the jiuy system in large and important competi- 
tions, and for that special purpose several other metropolitan 
architects were co-opted on to this Committee. They did 
their work and reported to the Council, and the whole 
question ot the Regulations was then ref ei red back to the 
Competitions Committee. The first thing the Competitions 
Committee did was to send out a circular to the whole of 
the Allied Societies drawing attention to the fact that the 
whole of these Regulations were under review and inviting 
suggestion from them. All these suggestions were re- 
ceived. sifted, and considered, and the whole of the 
suggestions, >o far a> in the opinion of the Competi- 
tions Committee they were workable or desirable, were 
incorporated in this document as you see it. This 
document was then placed before the Council of the 
Institute, who have now l)i ought it lieforethe general body 
of members. It you refer the document back with some 
such instruction that the whole of the Presidents of the 
Allied Societies, or any number you specify, shall be co- 
opted on to this Competitions Committee, and again consider 
the matter and repoit, the Competitions Committee wall, 
I am sure, be willing to meet those gentlemen and con- 
sider their view's as expiessed by themselves instead of by 
letters- But there are other nieinbeis wLo have come pre- 
pared, I daresay, to make amendments and suggestions 
for the betterment of these Regulations ; and there must 
be a number of architects in 1. on don who can only lay 
their view's before their tellow'-membeis at such a Meeting 
as w'e have to-night. We have tried hard to get informa- 
tion, but the channel by which w'e should get it is on such 
an occasion as the iirt'sent ; and, it we had discussed it 
claus^e by clause, at the end we should have had to remodel 
the document upon the lines w*e had arrived at. If, as an 
initial step, you desire now that the Pre-?idents of Allied 
Societies should be co-opted on to this Committee, it is open 
to you to jiass a resolution to that effect, and I have no 
doubt the Competitions Committee wall heaitily agree 
wdth it. 

Mr. BciiKE Dowxinu: I support the motion that we 
should go on, for this reason : We should, I suppose, only 
go on with ClaU'-e 1, but anyhow' we shall have made a 
beginning, and so long w'e do not })a.'>s Clause 1, but 
leave the passing of clauses until the end, that w'ill en- 
able us betw'een this and the next Meeting to consider the 
suggestions w'e have to make, and we can discuss the matter 
when we have hud the paper in our hands somewhat longer. 
The idea of refeiring back seems to suggest that w e should 
communicate our individual suggestions in w'liting, for 
the Committee to con'-ider, and we shall not have the ad- 
vantage of hearing w'hat other member'^ have to say. 

Mr. Baxter Greiu : It w'ould be futile to proceed ; sugges- 
tions may be forthcoming from the Allied Societies w'hich 
would tend to modify our opinions. 

Mr. P. S. WturiTiixuiox [F.~] (^lanchestei j : I think that 
the motion to adjourn consideration ot this question would 
meet the views of the Allied Societies, because it w'ould give 
them time to discuss the que'-tion, and then the whole 
thing would be discu-sed togethei. I think Mr. Eccles 
would be quite w'iilmg to agree to that. So far as my ow'n 
Society is concerned, w'e have di-^cUNsed the question as far 
as the limited time allowed: we had this document put 
before us on Thuisday, and we called a Meeting on Friday, 
but it has been impossible in the time to con-ider the 
question before coming to tlie Meeting to-niglit; and it 
seems to me that the a<ljournment is the right cour'-e to 
pursue, because the Allied Societies are \ oiy largely in- 
terested in this maltei. and are affected in a moie peculiar 
W'ay than the metropolitan menibeis. 

Mr. Matt. Garruit : As I undei stand, the siew's of the 
Allied Societies have been alre<uly taken on this, and I do 
not see what gain there will be by lefeinng it back. If 


W'e simply refer it to the next Business Meeting, that wil 
give a month, during which the Allied Societies may dis- 
cuss the matter and instruct their representative'^ to bring 
tlieir view’s betoi’e that Meeting. Nothing would be gained 
by referring it back in form, and I support the simple 
proposal to adjourn the Meeting, 

The iiroposal for adjournment was then put from the 
Ciiair and carried unanimously. 


St. PauTs Bridge. 

The Times of the 6th inst. published the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor : — 

oth Januanj 1910. 

Sir, — To those whose pride is in their city the 
scheme now before the Corporation is of the keen- 
est interest ; a new bridge and a new approach, 
opening up St. PauFs, provide the opportunity for 
beautifying a quarter of the town. Approached 
from the west the Metropolitan Cathedral forms 
an impressive picture, notwithstanding the iron 
railway bridge in the foreground. On other sides 
the great church is crowded upon by tall houses. 
There is now the chance of a south view by the 
proposed new street, which should have the dome 
in its vista. 

It is the earnest hope, not only of architects and 
of other artists, but of all who desire beauty in our 
town life, that this great change shall be made, not 
only with a view to traffic, but at the same time 
with the wider consideration for all else that may 
be gained thereby. The new bridge should be a 
feature with architectural character, and should 
not he a clever arrangement of iron girders. 

I trust that those in authority will admit, in con- 
sultation with them at the initiation of the scheme, 
the best talent to be obtained on its architectural 
or lesthetic bearing. The Bridge House Estates 
Committee graciously received a deputation of our 
Eoyal Institute, which included Sir LawTence 
Alnia-Tadema and Sir George Frampton ; the 
painters and sculptors also feeling that a ’great 
opportunity is with us. 

If, through your influence, a wide public interest 
is taken in this matter the hands of the committee 
will be strengthened, and they will realise what a 
really noble scheme is expected of them. London 
has an unfortunate record of lost oppoitunities. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Ernest George, President P.I.B.A. 


— 

In the JouKNAL of the 12th June last appeared 
an article on the question of “ Artistic Copvri<Tht 
as afiecting Architects,” embodying statements pre- 
pared on behalf of the Royal Institute l.y Messrs. 
John M . bimpson [E.J and John Belcher rE.! 
E.A., and presented to the Law of Copyright Com- 
mi tee. This Committee included representatives 
dramatic and publishiim 

1 mr-r- Report has just been 
published CVl. 497G:. Among the signatories are 
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Lord Gorell (the Chaiimaii), Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
Mr. Anthony Hope, Professor Haleigh, Sir 
Frederick Macmillan, and Mr. Askwith, K.C. Mr. 
Henry Clayton, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., Mr. 
Scrutton, K.C., and Mr. Trevor 'Williams append 
notes qualifying their acceptance of the Report. 
The Committee held sixteen sittings and examined 
forty-five witnesses, among whom were represen- 
tatives of authors, architects, photo graph ers, 
designers, music publishers, composers, kc. 

The terms of the reference to the Committee 
w^ere “To examine the various points in which 
the Revised International Copyright Convention 
signed at Berlin on 13th November 190K is not 
in accordance with the law of the United Kingdom, 
including those points which are expressly left to 
the internal legislation of each country, and to 
consider in each case whether that law should be 
altered so as to enable his Majesty’s Government 
to give efiect to the Revised Convention.” 

The following extracts from the Report contain 
some of the chief recommendations of the Com- 
mittee so far as they affect architecture. It will be 
seen that a step of the highest importance has been 
taken towards the safeguarding of an architect’s 
copyright in his buildings, plans, and drawings. 

With regard to architecture it is to be ob-ei\ed in 
giving protection to actual \Noik'^ of aiLhitectuie as 
opposed to plans made to guide the aicbitect in bis work, 
the Revised Convention goes beyond HriTi"!! la^\, which 
forbids copying plans of a building, but nut copying the 
building itself. 

Plans and models appear to come under the bead ot 
“ literary and artistic \^orks,” and as to them theie has 
been no dissentient evidence given, nor any ditt'eience ut 
opinion in the Committee. 

The evidence as to buildings themselves has ])een some- 
what conflicting, but tlio Committee were much impre-^^ed 
by that of Maillard. 

It is clear that if the Revised Convention is to be 
followed with regard to works of architectuie, the scope ot 
British law must be enlarged. 

The Committee, by a laige majority, ha%e come to the 
conclusion, after due consideration of the evidence, that it 
is desirable to recommend tluit an hitecture be accepted 
as matter to be protected, both for the ^ake of unifoimity 
and because it deserves to be piotected and presents no 
difference in principle from that applicable totbe'^mter art-. 

They further consider tluit piotection should be gi\en 
against copying buildings \\hether by use ot plan- or 
otherwise, and against use ot drawings or models tor other 
purposes than those authorned, and by othci per-uiis than 
those supplied therewith. 

With regard to the term “ architeCLUie,” the Committee 
gather that the object of the article is to protect works of 
original and artistic character, and not works of common 
type which have been frequently produced on pre\ious 
occasions. There may possibly be diflic ulties of proof ot 
infringement, but this does not afl'ect the principle. 

There may be difliculties as to lemedies Damages 
might not be technically piw able, and <lestiuctiun not pti- 
missible, as buildings are usually not the property ot the 
infringer; but penalties might be awarded against anyone 
who copies or is a i)arty to copying. 

It may be pointed out that the Royal Commissioner.- of 
1878 did not consider that it would be practicable to give 
this protection, which is now suggested, to architects : but 


after heaiing the evidence and understanding that no diffi- 
culty in affording this protection has been found m other 
coiiiitiies, the Committee have formed a different opinion, 
and their conclusion is in favour of the adoption of Article 2 
in this re-pect. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of 
Article 7, which provides for the term of protection 
to include the life of the author and fifty years after 
his death, and the necessary amendments of the 
British law to give effect to it. 

Three of the signatories, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 
Mr. Scrutton, and Mr. Tievor Williams, are opposed 
to the extension of copyright to aichitecture, the 
former considering it an innc.vation exceedingly 
difficult to carry out in practice, and likely to be 
very detrimental to the progress of building con- 
struction. 

“The Builder” Competition. 

The designs submitted in The Builder competi- 
tion for a suggested new front to the premises of 
the Institute, No. 9 Conduit Street [Jouexal, 16 
Oct., p. 771], Avere on view for some days up to the 
1st January at the Architectural Association Gallery, 
Tufton Street. The competition, it is understood, 
attracted 160 competitors, and the average merit of 
the designs, mcstly doubtless from young men, was 
very good. A criticism of the drawings was given 
in 1 he Buildc) for the 25th December. The award 
was made by the Editor in conjunction with Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo and Mr. Curtis Green, and the first 
prize has gone to an Associate of the Institute, 
Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, of Leicester. Of the 
winning design The Builder critic says : “It is a 
good example of traditional Classic treatment, vith 
two fluted pilasters with capitals in the centre, 
Ranked by plain pilasters at the sides : the design 
is simple and dignified, and the whole of the details 
are worked out with knowledge and refinement. 
Fev\', if any, (ff the competitors exhibit such 
scholarly restraint as the author of this design.” 
The second prize is awarded to Mr. Arthur Welford 
for “ a design of very high quality,” ‘‘a most (aiginal 
bit of architecture, highly creditable to its author.” 
The two premiated designs are published in the 
current number of The Builder. 

The British School at Rome. 

The recently issued annual report of the managing 
ComniitKe of the British School at Rome states 
that during the past year some twenty-five students 
and Associates have profited by the facilities which 
the School, its staff* and Library, offer for the pro- 
secution of the many branches of study Avhich Rome 
and Italy afford. The Cemmittee express gratifi- 
cation at the proposal imt forA\ard by the Sc ciety 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, advocating 
the formation of a sister Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies. The staff in Rome have long 
felt the want of some corporate body of this kind 
in England. A special feature of the new organi- 
sation would be the publication of a Journal devoted 
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to Roman Studies. All friends of the School are 
asked to help in the creation of the proposed Society. 
The Report has the following references to members 
of the R.I.B.A. : — 

“ The Committee have retentlj welcomed as a member 
of their body Mr. John W. Simpson, a Fellow of the Koval 
Institute of British Architects and lormer Vice-President 
of that body, uhose presence greatly tacilitates discussion 
on matters of common interest to tlie School and the Insti- 
tute. They learn that the latter body contemplates the 
foundation of an architectural institution in Konie, and 
hopes have long been entertained of the possibility of co- 
or<linating and combining the various British artistic and 
learned organisations in Koine, nether existing oi to be 
founded. Such a plan, while securing to each its just 
autonomy, would give to all what has long been needed, a 
worthy and dignitied liome. It is obvious that a scheme 
on these lines would take care and time to mature, but its 
object is one on whiedi thought and laboui will be most well 
expended The Committee ho^^e to be able to announce in 
their next report the substantial progress of this scheme.’’ 

Mr. A. E. Be --wick. A. R.I.B.A , devoted about two 
months to the study of Kenai'^^ance arciiitectuie in Italy, 
visiting of the principal cities.” 

“ Mr. A. Stratton, A. R.I.B.A., and lecturer at King’s 
College, visited Italy during the winter in order to prepare 
a fourth edition ot the well-known and important work on 
the Aichitecture of the Renaissance in Italy by the late 
Mr. W, .J. Anderson, which has just made its appeal ance.” 

Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, A. R.I.B.A (Student 190b), has 
contributed several drawing-, to the new edition of Mr. 
Anderson’s woik, already mentioned as having been re- 
edited by Mr Stiatton.” 

A satisfactory feature of the financial statement 
is the growth of the list (if annual subscribers. 
The Committee, however, ask for better support of 
the special ventures of the School which make up 
no small share of its activities. 

Continental Town Planning. 

The National Housing and Town Planning 
Council are arranging a tour at the end of May in 
connection with the International Housing Con- 
gress to be held at Vienna. The party will pro- 
bably leave London on 23rd May, travelling rid 
Brussels to Berlin, w'herea visit will be paid to the 
Town Planning Exhibition, which will be open in 
the Prussian capital. Dresden will be visited, and 
Vienna reached on 30th May, and after attending 
the Congress and studying the lay-out of this 
delightful city the return journey will be made on 
6th June. 

The General Meeting of the 23rd May, hitherto 
blank on the Sessional Programme, wdll be de 
voted to a Paper by Mr. E. A. Rickards [F.] on 
“ The Art of the Monument.’’ 

CORRESP(^M)EXCE. 

The Church Organ. 

To the Editor Journal R I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I do not know what Mr. Shearman means 
by the sentence in the first paragraph of his letter 
— “ Mr. Clifte . . . favours another contention by 


Mr. Statham— a central position for the organ on a 
screen : in place of the Rood, apparently ! ” 

Mr. Shearman has either confused two different 
people or two different proposals. I never for a 
moment suggested the erection of the organ on the 
chancel screen of a parish church. I suggested 
a return to the old position in cathedrals, on the 
screen between nave and choir, and a new method 
of arranging it. H. H. Statham '^F,\ 

The Impending Parliamentary Election and the Law 
of Architectural Copyright. 

120fi Kensinjton Path Uoach IF., 3 Jan. 1910. 
To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir,— I enclose herewith an abstract of the 
recommendations of the Committee (Lord Gorell 
presiding) appointed in March last by the President 
of the Board of Trade to report to the Government 
ns to the legislation necessary to give effect to the 
revised International Copyright Convention signed 
at Berlin in November 1908. The extracts are as 
follows : — 

As to architecture, the Convention beyond British 

law, whicdi forbids copying plans of a building, l)ut not 
copying the building itself. 

After due consideration the Committee, hy a laigi* 
majority, ha\e come to the conclusion that it is de.siiable 
to accept architecture as matter to be protected, both for 
the sake of uniformity and because it deserves to he pro- 
tected and presents no difference in principle from that 
applicable to the sister arts. 

They further consider that protection should be given 
against copying buildings, whether by use of plan^ or 
otherwise, and again:-t use of diawiiigs or models lor other 
purposes than those authorised, and by persons other than 
those supplied therewith. 

With these exceptions most of the subject-matters enu- 
merated in the article are already protected m this countrv. 
and the Committee recommend its adoption. 

As to the jiosition of copyright in the ()\eiseas Dominion.-., 
the Committee understand that it is proposed to call a 
conference of Colonial representatives, and it seems to 
them of the utmost importance that the Colonies should 
come into line with Great Britain, and that, so far as pos- 
sible, there should be one law throughout the Kmpue. 

It may be that some members are not aware of 
the result of the deliberations of the Committee, 
but as wdll be seen they, by a large majority, con- 
sider it desirable that architecture should be “pro- 
tected ” not only in the British Isles but also in 
our overseas Dominions. 

As a matter of practical politics affecting the 
profession at large, now is the time to obtain the 
necessary “pledges” in support of architectural 
ffnd I \enture to make a suggestion and 
recommendation that individual members of the 
profession should send a written request to all the 
Farlianioitai y ccuididatcs in their constituency 
asking whether, in the event of their being returned 
to Parliament, they would siqiport a Bill to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Law of Copy 
right Committee 1909 as applied to architecture in 
particular. 



MINUTES 


All the answers should be kept until the result 
of the election is known, and later the replies of the 
Members of Parliament forwarded to a representa- 
tive committee of the profession, which could be 
appointed to deal with the matter. 

In the event of legislation affecting the law of 
architectural copyright being submitted to Parlia- 
ment, the members supporting the Bill could, if 
necessary, be very properly reminded of their 
promises. 

I append herewith a copy of a letter w^hich I 
have addressed to all the Parliamentary candidates 
for Kensington N. and Paddington S. 

Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Shepherd [ A .]. 

To . . . 

Dear Sir. — I should be ghid if you will kindly iii- 
t'omi me. in the event of your being elected to represent 
the constituency in Parliament, if you would be pre- 
pared to fovourably consider and support a Bill to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Law of Copyriglit 
Committee 1909, more particularly as applied to 
architecture. 

Your reply would oblige. —Yours faithfully, H. S, 
(Stamped and addressed envelope 
for reply enclosed. ) 


MINUTES. V. 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 3rd January 1910, at 8 p.m, — 
Piesent, Mr. James S. Gibson, yice’Pre^idi')it,m the Chair ; 
31 Fellows (includingS members of the Council) and 42 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 1.3th December 1909 having been published 
in the Journal were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Baron Henry von Geynuiller, ot Baden Baden, Hon. 
Corresponding Member, the legrets of the Institute were 
ordered to be entered on the Minutes, and a message ot 
sympathy and condolence to be conveyed to the relatives 
of the late member 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the receipt 
of works recently presented to the library, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election weie foimallv admitted by the Chairman ; — 
viz. William Charles AntcTiffe, John Weston Jarvis, Robert 
Pierce, Hugh Alexander Ross, George Vey, jun., Associa/rs ; 
John Stanley Heath, Fellow, 

The following candidates were elected by show" of hands 
under By-law 9 : — 

Ah Associate. 

HENDERSON : ANDREW GR.\HAM [P. 1903, S. 190o, 
QnaL July 1909], 

As Hon. Associates. 

COPE : ARTHUR STOCKDALE, A.R.A. 

EVANS; ARTHUR JOHN, D.Litt, Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Edin., Hon. D.Litt. Dublin, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Mr. G. Ernest Nield [P.] having, in accordance with 
notice, discussed matters referred to in items Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 standing in Mr.Wood^vard’s name on the notice paper 
for the meeting of 29th November last, and having read a 
circular letter he had issued to members of the Institute 
in May 1908 and correspondence arising thereon, and 
having, further, contended that nothing in his conduct 


justitied the censure passed upon him at the meeting of 
the ISth May 1908, moved finally that in \ iew of the facts 
before the meeting to-night, aiising as they do out of the 
matters introduced by Mr. Win. Woodward, this Institute 
feels that an injustice has been done one of its? old mem- 
bers in a Minute of Cen^^ure entered at the meeting of the 
I8tli May 1908 for making a statement in a circular a 
method since adopted by the Council^, and direct's that 
such Minute of Censure shall be expunged.’' 

The motion haMUg been formally seconded bv Mr. H. 
Hardwdeke Lang'^ton hi.;, a discussion ensued, and it having 
been objected that the ciicunistam'es did not warrant the 
use of the term ” misdemeanour " iii the Minute of 
Censure, an amendment was eventually agreed to, and 
carried unanimoubiy as the substantive motion, that the 
woid indii^cretion ” be subbtituted fur “ luisdemeanour ” 
ill the Minute in (juestion. 

The Chairman formally presented and invited discussion 
on the Revised Regulations for Architectui al Competitions, 
copies of w'hich lia<l In'eii pieviously I'.-.ued to menibeis. 

Ml. A. Saxon Snell [P.], calling attention to the lateness 
of the hour, and stating that he had amendments to pro- 
pose to every clause in the Pap^ei, moved the adjournment 
of the meeting. 

The proposal having been seconded by Mr. H. Haidwucke 
Langston [A.h was put from the Chair and agreed to. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at 10 r.M. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Institute wa-s 
held on the 16th December, Mr. Fredk. Batchelor. 
President, in the Chair, when the UounciPs Annual 
Report was presented and adopted, and tlie officers and 
Council for the ensuing session elected. Must of the 
matters dealt with in the Report were touched upon in 
an Address subsequently delivered by Mr. Batchelor, 
and from wliich the following extracts are taken : — 

Attention has been drawn in the Report to the 
potential advantages to the architectural profession 
in Ireland which lie m the projected School of 
Architecture in the new" National University. It 
would be difficult to overestimate tlie future l*esults 
of a well- equipped and properly organised Architec- 
tural School in the University, not alone on Irish 
architects, but on the Irish public as well, provided 
that the curriculum he arranged to embrace both 
academic and practical training. The existence ot 
such a I niver^ity School will bring architecture more 
prominently before the public ; it will undoubtedly 
attract many students of higher social standing to the 
architectural profession, and the effect of the superior 
training they would prosumably receive would soon be 
seen in the improvement in public and domestic archi- 
tectnrt‘ throughout the country. Thus we hope the 
stigma which unfortunately attaches to Irish archi- 
tects would eventually be removed, and it would no 
longer be tlie custom for Irishmen to seek in England 
and Scotland for architects to design buildings of im- 
portance in Ireland on the plea that no Irish archi- 
tects were capable of doing the work. In view, then, 
of the vital importance of starting the School on the 
best possible lines, we await with much anxietv the 
selection by the Commission of a gentleman to fill the 
Chair of Architecture. I pon that appointment hangs 

the future success or failure of the School 

There is a further reason for our anxiety in regard 
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to the establishment of this School which I 
ought to mention, and it is in connection with the 
qualifying examination for admission to the Class of 
Students in our Institute. ^Ve have delayed the pre- 
paration of the syllabus for this examination until the 
curriculum of the University School would be settled, 
as it would obviously be to everyone’s advantage that 
the examination should, as far as possible, be framed 
on the linos of that curriculum. We are, however, 
face to face with the difficulty that, during the interval 
between the passing of the new by-laws and the insti- 
tution of this qunlifying examination, we could have 
no power under those by-laws to admit into the Insti- 
tute, either as students or members, any persons Avho 
have not been in practice as principals for seven suc- 
cessive years. One of the first duties of tlie new 
Council vho have been elected to-day will, therefore, 
be to draw up the syllabus of an examination which, 
while tcj>ting sufficiently the qualitications of the can- 
didate. will not commit the Institute to any fixed 
standard until the School of Architecture has had time 
to develop. 

Eefore I le.i\e this subject, perhaps I may be allowed 
to refer to the piopo&al I submitted to you in 1113^ Ad- 
dress last 3"ear for the amalgamation of the Architec- 
tural Association wuth this Institute. The scheme v as 
\er3" thuroughl\ discussed at two General ^Meetings of 
the Association eight or nine months ago. and. so far 
as one could form an opinion, w\as verv fa^ourabl^' re- 
cei\ed hv the members, but no formal \ote was taken 
upon it, as it w^as felt that no decision upon such an 
important matter could be arrived at until the result 
of the application to the Uni\ersit\^ Commission to 
estabhsli the Chair of Architecture wnuld be known. 
Y^ou mav remember that the scheme provided, amongst 
other things, for the taking over bA' the Institute of the 
educational functions of the Association ; hut it w'as 
then recognised that, if the Universiyy School should 
proA e a success, it would be botli unnecessaiw and nn- 
desirablc to maintain a similar school in connection 
with either the Institute or the Association. One can- 
not, of course, sax^ at this mument how’ this L^niversit,y 
scheme iiia\' succeed, we iimst closelv watch the inarch 
of events : but I feel that, as this Institute is respon- 
sible tor it-> inception, it is now our dut\' to do all that 
lies in our power to support it and make it a great 
educational centre for the training of Irish architects. 
If, then, the main purpose tor which the Architectural 
Association w^as resuscitated be achieved other 
means, wdiat good can result fiom the continued exist- 
ence ot this second architectural body in a comjiara- 
tiveh^ small centre like Dublin ? I am more than 
ever convinced that it w'ould be of great benetit to our 
profession in Ireland if the two bodies were to agree 
to unite and work together for their mutual advantage. 
The increase in membership alone w^ould undoubtedly 
strengthen the position and prestige of the representa- 
tive Institute, and the regular meetings for the reading 
of papers and discussion, w Inch have alw^ays been such 
an admirable feature in the w'ork of the Association, 
would become of increased value bv the ]>rescnce and 
co-operation of the senior members of the profession. 
I ask, then, brethren, that this subject may be given 
the consideration that its importance demands. A 
\ ery large number of our members are also members 
of the junior Association, and they are so simply be- 
cause they have felt it their duty to support the efforts 
of the Association in the education of the architectural 


student. But if circumstances should change during 
the next few months, and the educational work of the 
Association should be no longer necessaiw, it wdll be- 
come a serious question as to whether it would not be 
the dut^^ of the members of this Institute to use their 
influence to bring about the amalgamation. . . . 

Passing from this subject I want to say one word 
on the Incorporation of the Institute. It is a matter, 
I think, for much congratulation that after seventy' 
v’ears of existence w^e are at last a corporate bod\q 
with a legal status and powder to hold property- and 
manage our finances without the assistance of 


trustees. . . . 

The new Seal of the Institute, designed hj our 
friend Richard Orpen, has been beautifully modelled 
by Miss Fdvery and is now' being engraved; it will, I 
trust, appear on the first certificates of membership to 
be issued subsequent to our Incorporation. 

Another matter for congratulation is the success 
which has attended the Institute Journal in its new 
garb. It has been so w’ell managed bv Mr. Allbenw, 
our most indefatigable Secretary' of the Publication 
Committee, that not only has it paid its way. hut has 
contributed a not inconsiderable balance to the general 
funds of the Institute. This Journal should become a 
Aaluable means of keeping in touch Avith oiir pro- 
Aincial members. avIio should be invited to contribute 
matters of general or technical interest. Buildings of 
importance designed during the year bA* our members 
might also be illustrated, . . . 

Speaking of other Architectural Societies brings me 
to the last subject I have to touch u])on, and that is, 
the proposed re-alliance of the Ulster Society Avith this 
Institute. YMu aie aware that the Ulster SocietAx soon 
after it seceded from its alliance Avith this Inkitute, 
applied to the British Institute for direct affiliation, 
hut in consequence of the representations of your 
(.’ouncil the R.I.B.A. refused to grant the alliance until 
an amicable settlement of our differences had been 
arrived at between the Ulster Society and ourseh es. 
I need not bring you through all the protracted nego- 
tiations Avhich then ensued, but they resulted in a 
scheme submitted bv" the R.I.B.A. Avhich made the 
rc-alliance of the Ulster Society Avith this Institute 
a condition preeedent to the granting of the Ulster 
Society's application. The terms of the re-alliance 
Avere to be settled at a conference betw'een the two 
bodies, and any matters in di'^pute at the close of the 
conference Avere to be submitted to the arbitration of 
the R.I.B.A. Council. As you have alreadv learned 
from the Council’s Report the conference has taken 
place, the terms of the re-alliance have been settled, 
and the only point still remaining in dispute is that 
very serious ([uestion of the Schedule of Fees, and this 
Avill be dealt with by the R.I.B.A. Council. I sincerelv 
trust that AA'e shall shortU be in a position to submit 
to you certain revisions in the ubav bv-laAvs Avhich 
Avill become necessary owing to the re-alliance of the 
Ulster Society Avith this^ Institute. I am convinced 
that fiicndlA communication and co-oj>eration between 
the two representative bodies of the architectural pro- 
tession m Ireland would cw entiially result in uniformitv 
of practice, which wouU be a source of strength to the 
individual practitioner, and at the same time the 

wJt ‘0 their inHuence 

telt by the bwldins public, fo that it would be able to 
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CAKE OF YORK. 

By Sydney D. Kit.?on, M. A. Cantab. ^A’.] 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January 1910. 

I PROPOSE to speak about the work of a provincial architect who flourished between 1750 
and 1800. The only claim that I can make upon your interest in my subject lies in the fact 
that the work of Carr of York is not well known and has escaped the attention which has 
lately been given to the architecture of the eighteenth century. The reason for this is not very 
far to seek : for Carr's work is, frankly, dull and uninspired. It forms a part of the last chapter 
in the history of the English building tradition. 

Carr was a busy and highly successful man — indeed, there are two periods in the history of 
building in Yorkshire which stand out as times of great activity : the one was the last half of the 
twelfth century, when the Abbeys of Kirkstall, Fountains, Eievaulx, and Selby, to name only a 
few of the greater buildings of the county, were being executed. The other building period was 
separated from the first by six ceiituries of time. In the last half of the eighteenth century, a very 
large number of the country houses in Yorkshire were rebuilt, and many new ones arose. Almost 
the whole of the building of this latter period was designed ])y Carr of Y"ork. In both cases the 
works were carried out to the order of the great landowners of the county, and they were severely 
simple in style. There the similarity ceases. The contrast between the purposes and methods 
of the tAvo periods is enormous. The last half of the twelfth century witnessed the transition 
from Eomanesque to the fully developed Gothic, and the problems of vaulting and abutment 
were noAvhere more eagerly worked out than in the Abbey Churches of Y^orkshire. The A’ery 
restrictions of the Cistercian Eule concentrated the minds of the builders upon advance in con- 
structional methods. The result was a rapid and orderly progress in the art of building : a progress 
so rapid that its stages may be traced in the details of churches that grew in one continuous 
“ build.” Carr, who was the supreme director of the building acthdty in Y^orkshire in the last 
half of the eighteenth century, had a similar origin to that of the master-masons of six hundred 
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years before. He T\-as the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson of masons, and he had all the 
practical knowledge and the hereditary tradition which made for progress in the old days. But 
Carr tried no experiments, he made no advance, and the old building tradition after his fiftr } ear^ 
of abundant employment had almost disappeared. 

The village of Horbury, near Wakefield, where John Carr was born in 1723, appears to have 
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been always of some considerable size and to have supplied its own wants : for the parish 
registers, which have been printed, record the names of workmen in many trades, weaving and 
building being the most numerous. The Carrs seem to have been masons as a matter of course 
for at least five generations ; and John Carr was the son of Eobert Carr, mason, who again was 
the son of John Carr, mason, and so on. Michelangelo used to attribute his aptitude for sculp- 
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ture to the fact that his foster-mother was the wife of a stone-cutter at Settignano : with far 
greater force could young Carr claim that his career was settled for him by hereditary circum- 
stances. 

After passing through the village school, young Carr was early set to work either in the quarry 
at Horbury which his father owned, or upon buildings, such as Chevet Park and Bretton Hall in 
the neighbourhood, on which his father was engaged as master-mason. Stories have been pre- 
served which illustrate his youthful ability and accuracy. For instance, when the other masons 
engaged on a piece of work had all failed in setting it out correctly, Carr’s father said “ I.et the lad 
have a try,” and young Carr successfully solved the problem. Again, before starting from home 
on a Monday morning for his week’s work his mother would provide him with a large circular 
meat pie ; Carr would divide this with his mason’s compasses into six exactly e(iual parts. My 
excuse for repeating such stories must be that they seem to form an index to tlie homely character 
of the man : a character which he preserved 
throughout life, although his dividers were 
afterwards used in planning some of the 
largest ])uildings of his time. 

When quite a young man, and some time 
before the year 1750, Carr, conscious of his 
abilit}" and of the restricted scope for such 
ability at Horbury, removed to York. There 
was at this time at York a speculative ])uilder 
called Carr, who, in partnership with his 
brother-in-law Charles Mitley, a statuary, 
had bought the ancient Davy Hall, and on 
its site had erected a street of houses of uni- 
form design which are still standing. In 
honour of the Duke of Cumberland who en- 
tered the city after quelling the Rebellion of 
1745, just as these houses were being roofed, 
the owners christened them “ Cumberland 
Row.” 

Whether this Carr was related to John 
Carr and was the cause of his migration to 
York, I do not know. But the speculation 
failed, and the builder died shortly after, a 
disappointed man. His fate may have been 
a warning to his younger namesake, for throughout his long and busy life Carr never ventured 
upon any speculative scheme — iior had he any need to do so, for he quickly gained employment, 
and soon he had the field to himself. Indeed no other architect would seem to have done work 
in Yorkshire when once Carr had established himself in the confidence of his fellow-Amrk- 
shirernen. 

James Paine, beginning with Nostell Priory, when he was only nineteen years old, had de- 
signed a great deal of Avork in Yorkshire in the ‘forti(‘s, and it is possible that Carr, then twenty- 
one years of age, may have worked upon Heath House clo:?e to his home, since it Avas built from 
Paine’s design in 1744. Carr subsequently designed the Avings AA’hich were added to this house : 
and after 1755 Paine did no further AAnrk in Yorkshire. 

When Carr settled hi York just before the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, it Avas in point of 
population as weU as by tradition the metropolis of the north. It Avas the centre of the Church 
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life of the Northern Province, and the Eeverend Lawrence Sterne could be seen on most days of 
the week shuffling through the streets and collecting materials for Tristram Shandy, several of 
whose characters — notably “ Dr. Slop *’ — were caricatures of well-known York people. Dr. 
Fountayne was just entering upon his leisurely fifty years’ tenure of the Deanery at York, the 
same period as was covered by Carr’s architectural activity in the city. Lord Burlington had 
been the Lord Lieutenant, and his headquarters were still at York. His devotion to building is 
shown in the Assembly Booms, which contain a fine and impressive interior, and in the Mansion 
House. Drake, the local historian, in the dedication of his History of York to Lord Burlington, 
assures his lordship that by his taste and by his buildings he has rendered York “ more Roman 
than it was in Roman times.” The state of the roads was at that time so Jjad that the journey 
to London was an adventure to be talked of rather than repeated, and consequently the county 
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families of the north flocked to York for the season. There are many big Georgian houses in the 
city in which they stayed, and for the design of some of these Carr was responsible. Social 
interest centred in the race-course on the Knavesmire, and the erection of the grand-stand 
there marked the beginning of Carr’s architectural success. 

Carr is first heard of in York as the builder of Kirby Hall at Ctreat Ouseburn in IToO, the 
designs for which were supplied by Lord Burlington and Morris. It is a stately stone house of 
severe and strictly Palladian aspect with the piano nobile on the upper floor. 

In 1752 the York Corporation voted £8S to be paid to Carr for enclosing the Pikeing Well 
wTth an ornamental building ; £25 was to be returned to the Corporation as redemption 
money for the freedom of the city. But some hitch seems to have occurred, for he did not 
become a freeman until five years later, when he is entered on the rolls as John Carr, stone- 
cutter.” 

The stables at Harewood House were built in 1755 ; Sir William Chambers, then a young 
man just returned from Italy, was the architect, and Carr is traditionally supposed to have been 
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the builder. Again, the building of the west wing of Castle Howard, the designs for which were 
supplied by Sir William Robinson, is attributed to Carr. 

In 1754 the grand-stand on the Knavesmire was designed and built by Carr. It was paid 
for by the issue of tive-guinea admission tickets which rapidly appreciated in value. The 
grand-stand was (for it is now pulled down) a broad and simple piece of Palladian design, and it 
gave the greatest satisfaction to his patrons. Lord Rockingham, who was the chief promoter, 
was delighted with it, and when ten years later George HI. contemptuously dismissed him from 
the office of Prime Minister, he gladly returned to the more congenial atmosphere of the grand- 
stand at York. Rockingham remained a good friend to Carr throughout his life, and the other 
country gentlemen, who a})preciated the amenities of the grand-stand, followed his example and 
emploj^ed Carr as their architect to the ex- 
clusion of anyone else. 

Henceforward Carr seems to have ceased 
to practise as a master-mason and to have 
liecome solely a designer of Iniildings. How 
did he gain tin* necessary knowledge, skill, 
and experience to tit him for his new role ? 

He had no oi)poi*tunity for foreign travel, 
and his only contact with architects hitherto 
had been that of a master-mason, receiving 
their instructions. His origin and upbring- 
ing had been a thoroughly }>ractical one, and 
the sound building tradition which still 
exi^ted in the country in the early part of 
the eighteenth century had come to him at 
tirst hand froiu his ancestors, who were all 
masons ])y trade. In his youth he had seen 
the straightforward work which James Paine 
was doing in the West Riding, and on his 
arrival at York he had the advantage of 
carrying out work under Lord Burlington 
and one of his professional architects. If 
the numerous })at tern-books then existing 
and his own shrewd common-sense are 
added to these qualiticatioiis, we have, I 
think, the whole of the equipment with 
which Carr started on his architectural 
career. His training equally explains the severe limitations which are so noticeable in his 
designs, the excellence of his masonry, and the practical character of his planning. 

Prosperity came to the landowners of Yorkshire late, but it came abundantly in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and the merchants and manufacturers of the WYst Riding were already 
rising to sufficient importance to requii’e to be housed in a dignified and fashionable ^vay. The 
demands made upon the knowledge of the architect by the noble, the squire, or the merchant were 
not very exacting. Lord Chesterfield in 1749 had advised his son when at Vicenza “ to employ 
three or four days in learning the Five Orders of Architecture, and you may know all that you 
need know in that time — Palladio's own book of Architecture is the best you can make use of 
for that purpose, skipping over the lowest mechanical parts of it such as the materials, the cement, 
etc.’' So we find that Carr, busy with innumerable houses great and small, was permitted, so 
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long as he gave his clients well-built houses and spacious rooms, to content himself with a very 
ordinary standard of design. 

The first houses which Carr designed were in York itself — large red brick buildings which still 
look solemnly out into the narrow' streets and rather dwarf their mediaeval neighbours. There 
are two such houses in Castlegate ; one is built up to the street and contains elaborate plaster 
ceilings which show' that Carr had ready to his hand at York an accomplished group of plasterers, 
schooled, probably by Lord Burlington, in a type of design which owed a great deal to French 
influence. The other house in Castlegate stands back from the street, fand it is a happy example 



HAREWOOD VILLAGE. 


of Carr’s “ solid, masculine, and unaffected style. He built for himself a house in Skeldergate 
w'hich is characteristically plain. The front door is shown on p. 248. 

Shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century York began to decline as a centre for the 
fashionable w'orld, and consequently Carr never had the opportunity wdiich came to another 
Yorkshireman, Wood of Bath, of grouping several dw'elling-houses together in “ tlie grand 
manner,” or of laying out squares and crescents in his adopted city. But in the agricultural 
districts and in the West Biding he w'as constantly employed in designing country houses. Arn- 
cliffe Hall, near Xorthallerton [p. 242], is an early and simple example. It is a square block, four- 
stories high. The principal floor is reached by outside flights of steps in the centre of the north 
and south elevations. These centres are marked by pediments, although the w'all is only slightlv 
broken forw'ard, and the break outside has no correspondence with the cross-wnlls within. White- 
window's. near Halifax, is another early w'ork, and he has here reflected the stern, forbidding 
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aspect of the alps of the West Eiding in his design. All is strictly utilitarian, and no atom of 
space is wasted. 

In the middle of Halifax there exists, though now much mutilated, the great establishment 
which Carr built for Mr. Eawson, banker and merchant. He dwelt in the centre part, and on 
one side was his bank, on the other side his warehouse. The large windows in the centre mark 
the parlour, decorated with plaster work in the florid George II. manner [p. 243]. 

There are two buildings which form the most important turning-points in Carr's career : the 
first, as we have seen, was the grand-stand on the racecourse at York. The second was Harewood 



HiREWOOD VILLAGE : 'IHE DOCTOR’^ HOUSE. 


House [p. 244], which he built for Mr. Edwin Lascelles. It brought him into contact with the 
Brothers Adam. Henceforward his work loses in robustness what it gains in ‘‘ elegance.’' The 
sturdy practical builder, self-educated in the sound traditions of Inigo Jones and Lord Burlington, 
gains a smattering of the more modern scholarship and refinement of the Adams, and all Carr’s 
later work bears undoubted traces of this influence. Harewood House was begun in 1759, and 
it took twelve years to build. The Lascelles family had long been settled in the neighbourhood 
of Northallerton, and the father of Edwin Lascelles had made a large fortune as collector of the 
Customs in the Barbadoes and as a director of the East India Company. The maiden name of 
Carr’s mother was Eose Lascelles, and she came from the neighbourhood of Northallerton. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that Carr could claim a distant kinship, and this may in some 
measure have been the reason why the work was entrusted to him. Sir William Chambers 
hints that there was a competition for the building in the statement in his book on Civil ArcM- 
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tecture that his design for a garden-house at Marino “ was originally made for one of the end 
pavilions of a considerable composition, which, among many others, Mr. Lascelles procured for 
Harewood House.” A set of drawings, which are unfortunately without signature, are preserved 
in the estate office at Harewood. They show an early eifort in the direction of the Gothic 
revival. A complete set of plans and elevations for Harewood House l)y Adam exist in the 
Soane Museum. These are so similar to Carr's design that one is forced to the conclusion that 
Carr was largely influenced by Adam’s competition work, and that he merely modified it and 
supplied the detail drawings. Carr published the designs in Viinii'ius Briiann>‘ciis own ; 

but in the eighteenth century this would not seem to 
disprove the very strong assumption that the initial 
scheme was substantially that of the Brothers Adam. 

The house consists of a centre with wings, which 
entirely enclose an area on either side. Eighty vears 
after it was built Sir Charles Barry added attics to the 
wings and a high balustrade to the central Idock, re- 
moving at the same time the columned portico in tlu' 
centre of the south front. These additions are particu- 
larly unfortunate on the north elevation, as there is a 
sharp rise in the ground from south to north, and tin* 
appearance of this latter is now very top-heavy. 
Harewood Hou^e evidently excited contemporary ad- 
miration, for only three years after it was com])lete<l 
it was figured by Josiah AVedgwood upon an ice pail 
which formed part of the elaborate dinner seivice made 
for the Empress Catherine the Second of Bussia.* 

The chief interest in tin* house lies in the fact 
that the Brothers Adam were called in to decorate it : 
and this they did Avitli all the wt^alth of their new 
fashion of flat relief in plaster-wmrk. The furniture 
w'as executed ])y Thomas Chippendale, and his ])ills for 
the work still exist ; while Capahility Brown,” the 
celebrated exponent of landscape gardening, desimied 
the lay-out of the grounds. Carr w as thus brought in 
coutact With some of the most fashionable designers 
of the da\ . and he learnt, as all his subse(pient work 

ENTRANCE TO CAUIl'^ HOU.-'E, SKELDKUGATE, YORK. shows, a great deal from, each one of them. 

But the village of Harewood [pp. 246, 247] is much 
more characteristic of Carr than the house. It originally clustered round the church, but Hr 
Lascelles moved it from his new park and rebuilt it as a model village — the onlv instance so 
far as I know, of such in the eighteenth century. The semicircular arch is almost the o'nlv 
form of decoration, and by its means the cottages are marshalled into regular blocks with the 
larger houses of the doctor and the agent set between. The result is very unlike one’.s conven- 
tional notions of an English village, but the effect is undeniably tine and dignirted. 

After the building of Harewood House Carr’s position was supreme and undisputed in the 
North of England ; but before dealing with his later work, let me speak of an incident which ha^ 



* By the courtesy of the publishers of The Imperial 
Russian Dinner Service, by Dr. George C. ^Yillianlson 


(George Bell & Sons, 1909), the 
slide of this ice-pail. 


writer was able 


to show a 
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]>eeii coined into all the notices of Sir William Clianila^i's* life. It is the story, the authority for 
which is Hardwick, a later pupil of Chambers, that in or aljout the year 1755 Lord Bute was 


lookin^^^ for a tutor in architecture for the youiFi,^ 
Prince* of A\bxles, afterwards George the Third ; that 
Jmrd Bute consulted Carr, and that the latter re- 
commended Chambers for the post, thus laying the 
foundation of his fortunes. The story is on the face 
of it improbable, since two years later Carr was de- 
scribed on the York Freeman’s Boll as a stone- 
cutter, ’ and it is unlikely that his opini(m would 
then be sought on such a matter as the architec- 
tural education of the heir to the Throne. More- 
over, Thomas (hindon, Avho was the first })upil of 
Chambers and therefore in his office at the time, 
states in his autoluography that Chambers was 
introduced to Lord Bute by John Gwynn. a well- 
known London architect of this period. This con- 
temporary (‘vidence dis 2 )oses, I fear, of the pic- 
tures( 2 ue stm v that Carr's O 2 )inion was consulted so 
early in his career on matters of high architectural 
moment or that he was the friendly means of the 
advancement of his famous ft41ow-architect. 

A little higher up the river Wharfe than Hare- 
wood Carr tniilt Denton Park, a ty 2 )ical example 
of his larger houses, with wings attach(*d. The 
masonry is faultless, the design cold, regular, and 
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uncom 2 )romising. There is the usual entrance on the south front direct into a large square hall. 


Carr seldom built a jxorch to his entrances. There is his favourite de\'ice of a bay window ex- 


tending the whole width of 
the room and ])alanced on 
the other side by cham- 
fered angles, in which, when 
the room was intended for 
a dining-room, the side- 
boards were ^^Liced, The 
2 )lamiing of the earlier part 
of the century had b(‘en 
much improv ed upon : it 
was no longer neees>arv to 
go through one room to get 
to another, the living room^ 
being now always entert*d 
from a hall or corridor. 

In the interior decora- 
tion of Denton Carr had 
thoroughly assimilated the 
manner of tln^ Brothers 



Adam, and hi'> ceiling'', door 
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aieliitravi'S, and luanttdpieces can hardly ])e di>tiiiguislied from theirs. These rooms when sparsely 
furuished, with })olished floors and lighted hy wax candles, must have suited exactly the atmo- 
sphere of the time. But they were comfortable rooms also, for Carr never tried experiments, 
and his experience made every detail exactly right, whetlua’ it was the height of th(‘ window-sill 
or the size and position of the fireplace. The floors were of double thickness, and the cross 
walls were usually very thick, with doulfle doors, so that Ids houses are practically sound-proof. 

Constable Ihiitoinin the North Biding [p. 252], is a .smaller house, without supporting wings. 
'The principal floor is on the first story, and the columned portico with the flight of steps forms 
a fine approach to the entrance hall. The plan is compact and good. The worst feature of 
s(]uare pLins such as this i< the difficulty of lighting from the outside a sufficient number of 



DEMON' PARK : CEILINO IN HALT, 


bedrooms : Carr was driven to top-lighting for dressing-rooms and closets. This point is well 
illustrated by the plan of Eastwood House, Botherham. Fortunately for him. th(‘ demand for 
bathrooms and sanitary arrangements hardly existed. 

When the principal floor is, as at Constable Burton, so far from the ground the inconvenienct* 
of the outside steps on a rainy night is obvious. Carr seems to have ])eeu conscious of this 
defect, for at Bauldon Parle, a large house which he built in Berkshire, lu* biings the <te})s iiisido 
the loggia under the portico. 

Basildon Paide the only example of Carr's work in the south of England. It was iaiilf 
for a York.shireman. Sir Francis Sykes, who had returned from the East Indies as a *’ nahoh 

His portrait hy Piomney hangs in a house in Yorkshire which Carr designed Aston Hall 

Dear Botherham fp. 252], This house was bought by another nabob, Mr. Verelst, from the Earl of 
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Holderness before Carr had it. A'^toiiHall is very similar to Constalde Burton in plan 

and elevation : originally a twindight of :^teps ascended direct to the entrance on the upper tloor, 

hut it has since been re- 
moved and an internal 
stair has been substi- 
tuted. The insufficiency 
of bedrooms has been 
remedied by the addition 
of a side vdng. to the 
detriment of the appear- 
ance of the house. 

At Gledh(nv Hall [p. 
258], near Leeds, Carr 
has placed his principal 
rooms upon the ground 
tloijr, as was his ])ractice 
in nearly all his later 
houses. There are an 
unusual number of ])ay 
windows. The illustra- 
these houses sulitu' in appearance from the 
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tion of the ^outli elevation show'^ how sexaaelv 
al»st*nce of the original bais to tla* windows. 

In ITbT the project of building an Infiimary for Leeds was set on foot. 


Carr w as approaclaal 
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hy the committee, and he wrote from Aston Hall, I 
can perhaps be of use to you in compo>sing the necessary 
convenienceys which are requisite in such a building 
with some degree of art, but have not the opportunity 
of conducting the execution for you.” Although the 
])uikling has disappeared, the minute books of the Build- 
ing Committee are still preserved in the present In- 
lirmarv. and all the contracts, the prices, the various 
trou!.>les. mistakes and delays are minutely set 
forth, together with Carr’s receipt for his fees in con- 
nection with the work [p. 254]. 

One of the latest examples of Carr’s domestic work 
i^ ihickne'-s Hall, near Scarborough [p. 255]. It is one 
of the largest houses of his single-block type, but beyond 
a greater tendency to relinement of detail, due to the 
Creek revival fashion, and an unhappy attempt to 
broaden his windows, it is similar to the work he was 
doing thirty years earlier.* The house itself is a fine 
fxample of mason’s work, as is the case with all Carr's 
buildings. He was always at the greatest pains to select 
the very ])est stone and to use it with knowledge and 
judgment. Almost wherever he built in the country districts of Yoi’kshii'e he wa^ fortunate 
in finding excellent building stone ready to hand. 



(tLFDPIOW H VU-. ] liOM TIIK HOnn-WI>T, 


Hackne-- Hall wa« unfortunately burnt Rjwn on 10th January HUO ithe Jay before this paper was reaJi. 
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For l)uildings in the neighbomhood of he seems in several cases to have preferred 

brick. In Wakefield, for example, so near to his native village vdiere he had learnt his mason’s 
craft, he is responsilfie for some of those great plain, comfortable-looking Inick houses in We>stgate 
which give so intimate an idea of the steady, permanent prosperity of the Yoikshire merchant in 
the last half of the eighteenth century. Thornes House [p. 255] is one of these brick houses, now 
a good deal altered, the balancing wings having been entirely connected with the central 
Block. At Horbury itself there is a small house — Carr Lodge — which has been nicknamed 

Little Thornes House,” since the 
style and design are so similar. 

Carr also made additions to 
many existing houses, to the Eliza- 
l)ethan Farnley Hall and to the 
late eighteenth century Wentworth 
Castle, for exann)le. But he never 
attempted to introduce any other 
style than his own. He planted 
down his additions exactly as and 
where practical rerpiireimaits dic- 
tated. The Gallery at Wtmtworth 
Castle and the Entrance Hail form 
2 :)art of an addition ])y him to the 
original house. This adilitiou was 
praised by Horace Wal})ole, who 
wrote, “ Hr. Gilpin sillily could se(‘ 
nothing but faults there. The new 
front, in my opinion, is one of the 
lightest and most beautiful build- 
ings on earth,” and, he adds, with 
a characteristic touch, " pray, like 
the little Gothic edifice, and its posi- 
tion in the menagerie.” 

The stables of an eighteenth- 
century Yorkshire (‘stablishment al- 
most rivalled the house itself in im- 
portance. Carr seldom made the 
mistake of his predecessors who 
attemt)ted to group them with the house in a wing whose balancing ])artner was put to some 
totally different purpO’^e. At GLdstone-iii-Craven, a stone house with wings which stands prac- 
tically unaltered in any })articular, the stables form, as usual, a S(|uare ])lock situated at .^onn* 
distance from the house. But within these is the unusual hnture of a circular stable-yard with 
a brick-vaulted, covered way running all round it. Carr had evidently l)een studying the designs 
of Inigo Jones for the Palace at Y hitehall. 

At AVentworth House, which is entirely distinct and at some distance from YYntworth Castle, 
Carr designed for his early patron Lord Eockingham what were perhaps the most magnificent 
sta])les in Europe [p. 25G]. They are built round a quadrangle and entere<l thinugh a fine gatewa v 
of the Doric order. YTthin all is spacious and substantial. The mangers are niches of solid stone. 
This building shows Carr at his best ; it is work of the simple broad type in which he delighted 
and with which he was very much at home. Similar praise cannot be given to the mausoleum 
[p. 257] to Lord Eockingham. who had died while Prime Hinister in 1782. It stands in the 
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middlo of a jilautatioii about a mile away fiom Wentworth Hou^e. Within there is a statiK' 
of Lord Eoekinoham by Xollekens, and in niches round the w alls there are busts of eight of 
the hig leader’s principal su 2 )porters. 

fair himself was a moderate Whig in politics but he coiilined himself to civic duties, and he 
was for long an Alderman, and on two occasions Lord Mayor, of AWrk. In 1770 he read with 
contented interest in the serem* atmosphere of the IMansion House at A'ork of the famous strui'^de 
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lH*t\V(M‘n I’ailuimcnt and ( thr F.oi d of l.ondoii : a wltudi mdod in ( 'io'>liy‘'> 

('oniinitt.il to tin* Tow rr. 

Tlio {loi trait of Cair by Sii \\i[li<iin iioorhey | [>. 2r)()| shows him .i^ a gonial, >h!t‘wd. ,tnd 
kindly old ni.im ( )n a t<ihlr i^y his ^i<h‘ <ir(“ tin* plans of tho Cro>c*ont at Ihixton, dr'^ioia'd fortlir 
Duka <d’ 1 >a\ onshii a. \\5‘ iiia v aoiKduda, thand’oi'a, that this w'as a hu ounta w oi k of his. ^loo* 
mtaiast inyn> tha on>at iidnio >ahool \\ hiidi i.> hahind th(‘ (dasat*nt, and which i< now a ho''pital. 

In ^hnk. tlia rountn lamatic Asylum witli its sini})la linas ,ind pleasant coloininir ni.ika'> a 
diymitiad tarniination to a lony^ strip of park. Tha sami-circuiar ralia\ in^ arclia-^ of lirudvw (H'k o\ ar 
the tiist-door windows form ona of ('a]*r*s favoiiritt^ motifs. 

Ilia Comt llousr and I)al)tor>' Prison at York, which faca aach othar on aithai ^ida of tlia 
(’a'>tl'‘ ( iiaan. and whicli ara ])racis(‘Iy >imilar in da<i;^m, ia[)ra^ant tha only opj)oituni(y which Parr 
w,i^ m\an in Yoi k for rai^ular ami formal ‘^noupinyn d’ha plan of tha Couit Hmi^a * p. 25s j wa^ 
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modtdltMl upon that of tlu‘ ha>ilicas of aiiciaiit Eoiua. Tha caiitral doorway opaiiad upon a 
iM>huunad Inill. and at aithar end waua two couit^ of ju>tica, tha civil (‘oui't on om* >idp and tin* 
ciiminal court on tin* oth(‘r, aach >urmounta<l hy a doma containiiiLf alalauata ])Li-tar work. 
Oriiiinally tha huildiia.^ wa- ripen from and to and and tha at‘ta(*t mu''t hava hann vai v ^tatalv. 
I nfoitunataly tha \ariou^ p<irt^ of the hiiildina h<iva now ht‘an paititionad olf : a daxalojunaiit 
which w\is inavitahia in view of tha horror of di'au<]:ht> which i- a chara'dari-ti.* of tha judicial 
tamparaniant. 

d'lu* Town Halls of Idncoln, Newark, and Pha^taitiald >how' Cari'^ u^ual careful t]f*atmant 
timl form lUi appropriate --ettin^ for the slow*. <h‘lihtu‘<ita municipal life of the j)ariod. 

In ITdO Pai'r ohtainad parmis'^ion to pull (hovn the villa, iza churidi at Horhurv. whair la* hatl 
wor^'liippad as a hoy and where >o many of hi^ ance^toi'^ lay huriad, and to huild an anriralv new 
chuiah of clas-ic chaiacter at his own (‘Xiian^a. Ha had l»afn >ucc»‘^^ful in hi^ work, lie had 

,umi>>ad a laryn* fortune, and ha Inid l>aan twice Lord Mayor of York. >o in Im nat i\ a vilka^i- 

with mixi‘d motives of }»iety and pi nla- --h»‘ l>udt the axi‘'tin,i; chui ah <it Horhurv -- 
*’l*TKT\ris T\ r)K\M KT \MOHT> IN' ''OT.VM NATVLK MoNVMKNTVM 

imovKim >v.MrTiHVH Kxruvxir 

TOU\NNR*> < \IU 1 VKCHlimTV^'’ 
a^ th»‘ in-criptiou m the [lediiuant n'cord". 
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Its poverty of and want ot ,ipj)r(>|)riatriir^^ to it> jiiii i clleet^ tlx* >janl t hrii (‘\i9t - 

iti^ in the (’hureh of England. 'riaMoteiioi i- (hHM>jated w itli rnricla'd pla^tn \\<nknta llat and 
delicate typt*. At the time of its o|>enin,i/ lie* chuicli w a> i (‘^ai ded as a 1 1 iunipli <d ai t ut ic -kill. 
A local paper of that date rt^})o] t»xi that “ thi- heautitul luiildine i> allow rd to hr thr Ijamhoine-t 
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iiuihlinn of it.- size in the country. Th* -pii** i- tmly f-leeant and the l!r)dy of tie- churcli i- ren- 
dered perfectly c^mniiodiou- l>v tie* judiciou- aiianeement of t}i»> -ittiije-.*' 

Carr made occa.-ional excur-ion- mto (Tothic. atid the ai-|e- of I)ow*-])nrv ( hut eh and tie- ea,-t 
part of Sheffitdil Clmrcli -Ijow that la* tieithei und^'tstood not a]»jne(date<l (iothic <t tcliitecture. 
Hi- original drawings exi-t for the work at >hetheld t Inuch. At the S<iatie Mu-eum theu’ i'^ a 
hound .set of di awing- copied from Batty hanaley - work on (TiUliic at chit ret tn e, and on tin 
frontispiece of this Carr's name written. Whethei or not ('atr made the-e copjrs hiin-elf. th* 
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drawings for Sheffield Church show that he had been a student of Batty Langley s works. 
Carr also made a suryey of York Minster for Dean Fountayne. He restored the roofs, em- 


ploying as his clerk of works the son of the Archbr 



THE COURT HOUSE, YORE : 
DOME. 


In 1791 he was elected one of the nineteen 


hop s gardener, Joseph Haitpenny, who took 
advantage of the scaffolding to make those 
careful drawings which were afterwards pub- 
lished as ‘‘ The Gothic Ornaments of York 
Minster.” 

The last work that Carr designed was 
the Entrance Gateway to Harewood Park 
[p. 245]. It dates from 1801, and is a fine 
piece of mason’s work. 

Evidences of Carr’s connection with the 
municipal life of York remain in the Man- 
sion House there in the shape of some silver 
plate which he gave to the Corporation. One 
is a large centrepiece with figures on the 
handles and lid. The inscription reads that 
it was “ presented to the Corporation of 
: York hy Alderman John Carr, with great re- 
j spect, 1794.” There is a lithographed por- 
i trait of Carr, drawn in 1796 by George 
Dance, the architect of Newgate. It shows 
his face in profile. 

original members of the London Architectural 


Club, who used to meet once a month at the Thatched House Tavern, not to listen to a paper, but 


for the more satisfactory purpose of dining together. So exclusive was the Club that future candi- 



SCALE OF FEET 

IHE COURT HOUSE, YORK. 


dates were to be Academicians or gold medallists in Architecture, and one blackball in the entire 
ballot was to exclude. 

During the last years of his life— he died in 1807 at the age of eighty-four— Carr relinquished 
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his work and retired to a country life at Askham Hall, a house which in his early days as a mason 
he had helped to build. But he was still full of vitality, and seems to have enjoyed nothing so 
much as his long, leisurely driving tours, when he would show his nieces the work he had done in 
various parts of the country, or guide them to the fine scenery of the Lakes, and the North Biding, 
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or take them through some of the great workshops which were rising in the industrial districts. 
At the Carron Ironworks, for instance, his niece records in her journal that “ the great casting- 
rooms are very astonishing, from the roaring of the ])ellows and the dreadful fires, out of which 
the liquid metal runs into the moulds and is cast into cannons, pots, grates, and various other 
things, by such tigures of naked men as we had never before seen.*’ The aspect of the country 
had greatly changed since Carr began hi^ long journeys on horseback to look after his various 
Imildings. Thei’oads from mere bridle-tracks had l)ecome wide and well-made arteries for the 
mail-coach trathe. He had himself designed many of the new bridges, such as those at Borough- 
bridge, Eichmond, and Ferrybridge. The population had nearly doubled itself ; quiet market 
towns were becoming large indiL'^trial centre>, and the old traditional system of trade appren- 
ticeshi}) and continuity of type in method, workmanship, and design was fast dying out. 
But Carr belonged to the old, leisurely order of things. He accepted the traditional style and 
method which he found at the beginning of his career, and was content merely to maintain the 
high techTiical level of workmanship for which th(" eighteenth century is famous. 

And so. if Can 's l)uildings an* soinetimes dull, they are always sensible and fulhl Inigo Jones’s 
requirement that architecture should l)e “^olid. masculine, and unaffected.** He himself would 
probably liave ])eeii content with such a verdict. He merely claimed, as he wrote to the Board of 
the Leeds Inliniiaiy. to lx* able to arrange the* necessary convenieiiceys with some degree of art.*' 


])ISCUSSIOX OF MR. KITSON’S PAPER, 
ila. Ernest Georoe, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. a. GOTCII, F.S.A., said he had very 
great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks tjMr. 
Kitson for his Paper. All who were interested in 
the history of architecture must be grateful to these 
gentlemen who undertook to read a monograph on 
any special architect who had achieved a reputation. 
To have accurate facts carefully marshalled w'as an 
invaluable assistance to any one interested in the 
c ontinuity of architecture. On one point, perhaps, 
Mr. Kitson had done an injustice to the architecture 
of Yorkshire, in that he only pointed to two periods 
of considerable building in that county, and had 
omitted the very large amount of building that v. as 
done in the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
centuries. The hills and dales of Yorkshire 
offered many choice examples of charming little 
mullioned buildings highly suitable to the 
surroundings in which they were built. The 
history of Carr of York was a very interesting 
one. He seemed to have been one of the last of 
the race of mason-architects who did so much 
towards filling England with beautiful buildings. 
Of course, in earlier days — in some of those six- 
teenth and seventeenth century days that he had 
mentioned — it was usually the mason who was 
responsible very largely for the design and detail, 
if he was not responsible fer the actual planning 
— in some of the smaller buildings probably he 
was responsible for both : but in almost all build- 
ings, even the largest, it was the mason who was 


responsible for the detail ; and here we have in 
Carr a gentleman who combined both branches. 
He seemed only to have been thirty- one years 
old when he designed the Grand Stand at Y^ork 
and cast off the slough of a mason and appeared 
as a fully developed architect. One reflection his 
career brought before them was how much less 
training was necessary in those days for an archi- 
tect than was necessary at the present time. That 
point was emphasised by the aw^ards of the Insti- 
tute prizes which had been read before them that 
evening. In the present day the young architect, like 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, had not only to have his 
Lehr JO hr 6, his years of learning, but he had to have 
his Wanderjahre, his years of wandering abroad to 
gather experience. In the days of Carr, life was 
far less strenuous, and the architect got off' more 
cheaply, both in point of money and in point of time, 
in acquiring the knowledge that was sufficient for 
his purpose. Then, again, recent decisions of the Law 
Courts indicated the additional responsibilities that 
the architect had to bear at the present day — in fact 
all the circumstances of the time seemed to point 
to the eventual establishment of a firm or limited 
company to carry on architecture, one member of 
which should be the designer, another the con- 
structor, versed in all the various and most modern 
methods of construction, and another one a lawyer 
— and very often they might have to add to their 
number a person well versed in natural history. 
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Quite recently he had been asked to give advice as 
to the presence and ravages of a most unpleasant 
beetle which threatened to drive the tenants out of 
a house ; in fact they said that unless the evil 
was cured they must go, and then some contem- 
plated alterations would not be carried out ; so 
that every inducement was laid upon the architect 
to ascertain what this beetle might be, what its 
habits were, where it laid its eggs, and when 
would be the best time to attack it. Then again, 
there was another branch of natural history that 
the Institute was just taking up — viz. the ques- 
tion of dry rot. All these things which were 
now thrown upon their shoulders Mr. Carr was 
happily entirely free from. The training he 
got was quite sufficient, however, for the very 
simple requirements of his time. There was no 
complexity of planning then. The dividers which 
Mr. Kitson mentioned were the architect’s princi- 
pal instrument; as bng as he got his spaces pretty 
e(|uaily divided, and the fayade nicely proportioned, 
that was half the battle ; he then fitted his plan on 
to the facade, which was very easily done, because 
it had no complexity about it. There were no 
sanitary requirements in those days ; the archi- 
tect had not to consider the various demands of 
his principal apartments as compared with his 
sanitary apartments, because the latter did not 
exist. No house in those days had an ignoble side. 
In this respect the eighteenth-century house dif- 
fered very considerably from its predecessors. In 
the large sixteenth and seventeenth century houses 
there was as a rule in front of the principal part of 
the house a large courtyard formed of minor offices 
where the servants were sometimes lodged, where 
the outside servants undoubtedly lived and did 
their work, and it was thought no disadvantage to 
a fine house to approach the main structure through 
buildings which were devoted to more or less ignoble 
23urposes. That idea entirely disappearel in the 
eighteenth century, and houses were built which 
had all the facades of equal or very nearly equal 
importance. That simplified the question of de- 
signing a fine house very much indeed ; their plans 
were simple and the elements of design were very 
simple — so simple that the pattern book of those 
days was a very great assistance to architects. 
It is a question how far the use of pattern books 
was a disadvantage ; it prevented originality ; 
but in the present day it was just j^ossible that 
we suffered too much from originality; perhaps 
there was a little too much of the originality 
which was suggested by our sketch-books. In 
those days there was nothing unexpected. When 
one turned round the corner of the house one 
knew exactly what would be f^und there ; in the 
present day, when one turned a corner of the house 
one generally found something tliat was unexpected 
and very likely something that was undesirable. 
Those pattern-books had the further advantage that 
they led to the development and cultivation of one 


style instead of, as at the present day, half-a-dozen 
or more. In those days all designing minds were 
concentrated on one route instead of following 
a number of different t\}ute3. Perhajis a revolt 
from our own originality was being indicated to- 
day by the prevalence of the rough-cast and colour- 
wash style, which certainly avoided those fantastic 
efforts at design which marked some of the work 
of fifteen and twenty years ago. Turning to Carr 
himself, he should be rather glad to know from 
Mr. Kitson whether he designed any of the work at 
Wentworth so late as lb06, because in 1806 he 
was within one year of his death, and in a recent 
very admirable account of Wentworth House that 
ai^peared in Count rij Life a good deal of the work 
inside Wentworth was attributed to him~that is, 
Wentworth House where he designed the stables. 

Mr. kitson : No, not Wentworth House — 
Wentworth Castle. 

Mr. (tOTCH : There seemed evidently as much 
mixture between MTmt worth House and Wentworth 
Castle as there was between Burton Constable 
and Constable Burton. He had always under- 
stood that Burton Constable was a mulliuned house. 
But that was totally different from the Constable 
Burton shown upon the screen. There w^ere thus 
two instances of important bouses which the 
ordinary 2 )erson who did not have the advantage 
of living in Yorkshire thoroughly mixed up. Mr. 
Kitson might perhaps explain this. Mr. Kitson 
had mentioned the fact that Carr was a member 
of a Society of nineteen architects, about the close 
of the eighteenth century, in London. When he 
(Mr. Gotch) vvas a youth, an uncle of his told 
him that there used to be only twelve architects in 
London, called the twelve apostles ; but ap 2 )arently 
there were nineteen ; so he supposed these seven 
were a sort of apostles to the Gentiles, like Carr, 
living away from the metropolis of Jerusalem. 
There was one other thing he should like to men- 
tion. On the wall w^as an old picture of Hare wood 
House, lent by Mr. Bats ford, which was extremely 
interesting, because it showed Hare wood House in 
its original state, and it showed the conception of 
the time of what an English country house should 
look like. It would be seen that the house was a 
mere incident in the landscape ; it was stuck down, 
as it were, in a field ; and to the mind of the painter, 
and perhaps to the mind of the architect— certainly 
to the mind of Capability Brown— it was as im- 
joortant that there should be the fine group of 
trees seen in the picture as that there should be a 
house. The idea that the house should be wedded 
to its surroundings in any formal manner was, 
of course, wholly ignored ; the whole notion was 
a landscape in which a house happens to appear. 
He thanked Mr. Kitson sincerely for his extremely 
interesting Pciper,and he would end by saying that, 
after all, Carr’s ambition was that of most oflihemi 
even if circumstances limited the circle of their 
ambitions, atid that was to treat the necessary 
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conveniences of a building with some degree of 

Mk. H. a. tipping, F.S.A., said he had very 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 
Everyone must have been much interested in 
knowing more than they knew before of Carr of 
York. He wished there were many architects of 
the present day who were as good students of the 
architects of the past as was Mr. Kitson, and 
would inform us concerning them. We really 
knew' very little about them. Take Carr of Y"ork 
himself — he was dismissed in the I)u‘ti(>}iai ij of 
Xational BiofjrajfJnj in a very few' lines indeed. 
They w'ould all have been interested in w'hat Mr. 
Kitson said of the origin of Carr of Y^ork — his 
origin of a stonemason's family. People had been 
very apt in rather a loos(‘ generalising way to 
say, as Mr. Gotch so rightly pointed out, that in 
media'val times, and even in Tudor times, the 
stonemason, the master freemason, w'as the archi- 
tect of great houses, like Smithson w^is at Wol- 
laton, ^Ye have been inclined to say that after 
Inigo Jones all this w'as changed, and from the 
day of Inigo Jones iorwMrd came the time of 
the learned architect who had bten to Italy and 
elsew'here and w'orked 1^^^ drawung- 

board. We see from the origin of Carr of 
York, w'ho lived into the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and from that of other of his con- 
temporaries, that their origin wais largely in the 
wa^rkshop and not at the drawdng-lioard. Many 
instances of that would be found during the 
eighteenth century, the period in w’hich Lord 
Burlington and the rirtuosi took such an active 
part, and men like Kent, Gibbs and Campbell 
visited Italy and w'enfc to Pome to drink there 
from the very sources of classic and Palladian 
art. Y^et many w'ould be found even at that time 
w ho shared wdth Carr the origin of the stonemason’s 
yard. He had come across a very interesting case 
of the kind the other day, wuth regard to Plrddig 
Park, near Wrexham, where the architect called 
himself a freemason— the same title of free 
master-mason that no doubt described Carr a little 
later on, and that earlier Smithson at Wollaton 
called himself by. Thomas Webb, freemason of 
Middlewuch, in Cheshire, bad nothing to do with 
masonry — that is, with erecting the w'ork — but was 
as much an architect as any of those present were 
that evening. Luckily, at this place, Erddig Park, 
there were preserved the original agreements not 
only w'ith the architect, but with the stonemason, 
bricklayer, and carpenter, showing that they w'ere 
all perfectly separate people; and this man, although 
he called himself freemason in this agreement, w*as 
really an architect, and w'as paid a fee, not for 
erecting the house, but for what w'as then called 

making a draught of the case of the house.’ And 
the manner in wPich they paid him w'as also rather 
interesting. It w'as ahvays a question w'hether the 
percentage system was a wise one — many clients 


demurred to it and said that the architect, how'ever 
great an artist he might be, and how'ever superior 
to these trifling questions of .f 5 . r/., under the per- 
centage system W'as rather inclined to encourage 
bills of extras. That w’as not so in the case of 
Mr. Thomas Webb of Middlewich ; there he w'as 
paid the fixed sum of A50 for his work, and besides 
that had meat for himself and his horse. It w'ould 
be interesting to go through C’heshire records and 
see W'hether Thomas Webb fw'ho w'as no relation 
to John Webb, Inigo Jones’s kinsman) was archi- 
tect of many Cheshire houses in Charles II. ’s time, 
which W'as the date of Erddig, ju^t as Carr w'as in 
YY'i'k shire afterw ards. Erddig w as the only case he 
had met with in the private records of a private 
family, and that not in Webb’s owm county of 
Cheshire, but a few' miles over the border in Den- 
bighshire. But many other men bad had the 
same origin as Carr. Sir Robert Taylor was the 
son of a stonemason and started life in a more 
artistic branch of his profession, namely as a 
pupil of Sir Henry Cheere, w’ho W'as famous as a 
maker of lead statues, and Sir Robert Taylor 
did not become an architect, although he was 
born some ten years before Carr, until after 
Carr’s career as an architect had begun, having 
been a sculptor up to that time. Again, there 
W'ere other Yorkshiremen — Ripley and Kent, for 
instance — w’ho, though their fathers w'ere not stone- 
masons, W'ere themselves connected wdth the build- 
ing trade or arts connected with architecture. Kent 
was an apprentice to a coachbuilder, and coach- 
building and painting at that time w’ere distinctly 
matters of art. Ripley w'as a carpenter and Flitcroft 
also W'as a carpenter ; and so a great nu 111 her of the 
best- know’ll architects of the eighteenth century 
W’ere really at that time carrying cut, not a new' idea 
w'hich w'e suppose daw'ned w'ith Inigo Jones and then 
jirevailed, but the building ideas of the old crafts- 
men -designers of mediaeval and Tudor times. Carr, 
he thought, w’as one of the last of these, and one of 
the most interesting. A point about Carr that in- 
terested him very much W'as the fact that after all, 
although there W'as a great deal to be said in favour 
of deriving one’s information and training, not so 
much from studentship and the draw’ing-bcard, hut 
from the w’orkshop, perhaps in many cases it w'as 
against originality. As 5lr. Kitson had had to 
allow', Carr w^as not an original architect at all ; 
he w’anted to carry on the sound tradition that he 
found—w’hich W'as a very good thing indeed. But 
w'e also w'ant originality, and one noticeable point 
about Harew’ood House w'as the contrast betw'eea 
w'hat W'as done by the brothers Adam at Harew'ocd 
House and w’hat w'as evidently left in the decorative 
domain to Carr. The brothers Adam were called in 
to decorate the house, and all the great reception 
rooms there are, with Lansdow’ne House and Kedle- 
ston Hall, among the very best examples of the 
brothers Adam style. But the brothers Adam 
W'ere originators of style : they w'ere looking for- 
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ward ; Carr, on the contrary, always looked back ; 
he went back to those pattern-books which had 
their foundation with Inigo Jones. Going care- 
fully round Harewood House it would be found 
that in the lesser apartments, some of the better 
bedrooms upstairs for instance, the touch of the 
brothers Adam was wholly absent, and the style 
was still the style of Kent, Eipley, and other 
earlier Palladian architects of the school of Lord 
Burlington in which Carr was trained. He was 
evidently conservative. The idea arose in his 
(the speaker’s) mind, when Mr. Gotch mentioned 
that picture as so representative of the general 
gardening scale and the ideas of environment at 
the time, of another house that Carr had to deal 
with, which he thought would show that Carr had 
some of this conservative tendency as regards the 
environment just as he had with regard to the 
elevation and decoration of a house. That was a 
h:.use that Carr built out of his own county of 
Yorkshire, in Cheshire, Tabley Hall. Tabley Hall 
was built at least a dozen years after Harewood 
House, after Carr must have come across the 
brothers Adam and Capability Brown ; and the 
approach of Tabley was a very interesting piece of 
lay-out — it seemed to be very extensive. He would 
not call it a forecouit, it was more than that. At 
Tabley there was a forecourt, and the house with 
its segmental corridors and side wings, and besides 
the side wings a detached stable. He did not 
know that he was prepared to agree with Mr. Kitson 
that the setting of the stables m one of these wings 
was wrong ; in many of our finest houses they 
were placed there very well. Take Che veiling 
House in Kent. Chevening House still had the 
form which it originally possessed, and was one of 
the extraordinarily vast number of houses which 
were attributed to Inigo Jones. It was later 
than Inigo Jones, but it was very much in the 
manner of Inigo Jones, and it had its stables in 
the west wing ; and he should say they were ex- 
ceedingly well placed there ; they were perfectly 
satisfactory from the practical point of view and 
from the architectural point of view, and, so far 
as his own knowledge of the point went, they were 
perfectly satisfactory from the olfactory point of 
view. At Tabley they got the fact which Mr. Kit- 
son had so well pointed out, that Carr put his 
stables quite separately, and this fine house was 
exceedingly like several that Mr. Kitson had shown 
on the screen with segmental corridors and side 
wings, and then, facing the central block but a 
long way off from it, were the stables. Besides 
the forecourt they got a formal stretch of drive with 
elaborate arched entrances. It was a very con- 
siderable and admirable lay-out for anyone want- 
ing now to make an approach to a house in the 
Palladian style, and since Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
began it they knew how popular the Palladian style 
had become. It would be a very interesting study 
for some of the young members of the profession 


to get the ground plan of this interesting lay-out 
in Cheshire by Carr of York, which was decidedly 
based on older traditions of geometrical gardening. 
It showed the very strong conservative character 
of Carr of York. (Jn another point he w^ould ap- 
peal to i\Ir. Kitson for further information. It 
was certainly said by all authorities and in the 
Dictionary of National Biography that Carr con- 
tinued the great wwk at Wentw'orth Wodehouse 
(not Wentworth Castle), which, as they knew, re- 
presented various styles. There W’as still at that 
house one of the elevations that w^as supposed to 
have belonged to the house of the great Earl of 
Strafford. Then there w^as the great front by 
Flitcroft, and then there w’ere very considerable 
w'ings which w'ere supposed to have been built at 
the beginning (jf the nineteenth century and were 
attributed to Carr of Yhrk. He should be very 
glad to hear from Mr. Kitson whether it was a 
fact that that part of Wentworth Wodehouse was 
erected as late as that, and whether Carr of York 
had to do with it. To mention another architect- 
mason, there wais the rather mysterious Smith of 
Warwick, and he should like to know^ as much 
about him as he now^ knew^ about Carr of York, 
Was there any Warwdcksbire architect who could 
tell them ab >ut Smith of Warwdck *? He w\as not 
mentioned in the Dictionarij of National Bio- 
graphy, and he did not appear in Mr. Blomfield ’s 
text, though a little note w^as appended to one of 
the pages of Mr. Blomfield’s most admirable book 
in which he tells us that Smith of Warwdck w^as 
one of the tw^o masons connected wdth Gibbs in 
the building of the Radclifte Library at Oxford. 
Here, then, w^e get another mason who certainly 
succeeded as an architect. It was known that he 
erected buildings in MArwickshire— for instance, 
Stoneleigh. And he had come across another 
interesting point not long ago at Wingerw'orth 
Park— an extremely fine Palladian house in Derby- 
shire dating from Smith of Warwick’s time, un- 
doubtedly erected between 1720 and 1780. Whilst 
there he noticed the likeness of this house to 
Stoneleigh, and he w^as informed by the owner’s 
agent that there w^as another house close by dating 
back to the same time, a still finer house, Sutton 
Scarsdal g built by the last Lord Scarsdale at this 
special time between 1720 and 1780. Recently 
there had been some alterations, and a lead plate 
wvas found with the names of those connected with 
the building, and at the top of the list was the 
name Smith. He strongly suspected, from noticing 
the likeness between Sutton Scarsdale and Winger"^ 
w^orth Park and Stoneleigh, that they w^ere alf by 
the same man. Smith. It w’^as a very interesting 
point to take up and discover whether they had 
here another real w^orking mason wdio w^as one of 
the most successful Palladian architects of the 
eighteenth century. He suggested this as a point 
for a }oung architect to take up, for it w^as one which 
he would do well to incorporate in a monograph. 
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Mk. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said 
that Mr. Kitson began by saying that Carr’s archi- 
tecture was dull ; they might compliment him by 
saying that he had been able to read a Paper upon 
it which was the very reverse of dull. Plie par- 
ticular p )int which interested him was the plan of 
the Courts, and Carr’s notion of having the Courts 
visible to each other from one end to the other. 
He did not knov whether it was remembered now, 
but it was Elmes’s original notion in planning 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool that he should have 
a great hall in the centre and a Court at each end 
of It, and, as he expressed in a letter to his friend 
Kawlinson, he h >ped some day to see tJiat 
great vista from one end of the building to the 
other — to see the Judge sitting in the Court at ( lie 
end, and to see the vista across the hall and the 
J udge sitting in the other court at the other end ; and 
when they proposed ti build a large organ to till up 
one end ot the liall he was very angry indeed, ju^t as 
angry as Wren was about the organ at St. Paul’s ; 
he said it would (juite spoil his vista. Another 
point he wished to remark upon was as to the 
external staircase and ihe ijiano which Carr, 

from practical reas ms, gave up in his later days. 
He himself felt very strongly that that external 
staircase was one of the finest points in the 
eighteenth century mansions, and it always seemed 
to him rather contemptible that the present gene- 
ration apparently had got so frightened of going 
up outside a Right of steps in the rain. He had 
the privilege every year of st >ppi ng in a great 
eighteenth-century house iu a part of Ireland where 
it invariably rained, where there was a great Right 
of steps to the door. He had gone up those steps 
many times with a feeling of satisfaction that the 
steps were there and looked very well, and that the 
rain did not matter a bit. He should be very glad 
to see some architect and some building owner 
building a big mansion who would revert to 
that exceedingly Rue scheme of placing the 
main Roor at a considerable height from the 
ground, and having a Rne Right of steps. 
He thought it was (-luite worth the exposure 
to the rain, and that they ought not to be so 
soft as to care about that. Mr. Kitson showed 
them a portrait of Carr by Dance. That re- 
minded him that in the last winter exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy Dance’s portraits 
of Academicians were ail exhibited in the water- 
colour room, and they were a remarkable set. 
He drew, he believed, profile portraits of all the 
Academicians of the day, and what struck him was 
that Dance must have had a strong pors >ii il 
equation, because the portraits bore such a remark- 
able similarity to each other. Then it the name of 
“ Capability Drown ” was mentioned in connection 
with that view on the wall, he should lU't say he 
had anything to do with it. The notion of Capa- 
bility Brown was to cut down all the trees and to 
clear out everything in front tf the house, and to 


have an open view of the house ; and he would not 
have left trees like those shown in the picture. He 
had very great pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks for what he thought was a most interesting 
and charming ])apcr. 

Mu. E. GUY DAWBER 7’’. , in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said he was interested iu what Mr. 
Tipping said about the architects in diRerent towns 
and places in the country. If their younger mem- 
bers would take up this research we should gain 
much valuable information. It had always seemed 
to him that a great many towns in England bore 
the impress of the hand of one man. Tiiey had 
seen that especially in the work of Carr ot Y’ork. 
Again, at Stamford they would find that all that 
delightful eighteenth-century work was probably 
due to the inRuence of one man. It would bo 
found later on in the work of Wood of Bath, in 
Nash, in the Adams, and in one who was probably 
unknown~in Henry Bell of Lynn. Henry Bell, 
like Carr of York, was twice mayor of bis t(jwn. 
He was dfcscemled from a Baron of the Exchequer 
in (Kteeii Elizabeth’s reign in lo7:^. His ancestors 
settled at Beaupiv in Norf( Ik, and he afterwards 
practised in Lynn as an architect. Henry Bell 
was born in Ifiod, and in IRs;-^ he built what 
they would all admit was on-^ of the most 
beautiful buildings in tlie whole of the country — 
the Custom House at Lynn. That building fur a 
man of thirty, for he was only thirty when he 
completed it, marked him at once as a master in 
architecture. He also built a sei'ies of remarkably 
beautiful houses iu Lynn, many of which have been 
mutilated, but in the interiors still retaining much 
delightful work, ([uite as fine as anything that 
Wren did. He was a contemporary of Wren, 
and died within five years of him. He also 
designed the altar-pieces for St. Margaret’s (.'hurch 
and St. Nicholas’ Church ; and to show h(')w, even 
in those days, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, he was considered as an architect, there 
is a note in the town records that he was p lid a sum 
of A 10 for designing the altar- pU'Ce of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, which sum he expended in having 
this altar-piece gilt at his own cost ; that showed 
that he did receive a fee, and was consider^ as an 
architect and designer, and not a constructor oiilv. 
He also built a most unique church in North 
Runcton, outside Lynn, which stands out as (juite 
one of the most interesting buildings of the lattL-r 
part of the seventeenth or the eirlv part of the 
eighteenth century in that part of Norfolk. That 
was only one man they happ^med to have records 
about, and all his work coull be easily traced ; 
but ho was conviiiCLd that all over the countrv, if 
they were t ^ study and to 1 >ok into it — and it w.is 
(|uite wurtb going into carefully — they w mid find 
in all thi'so towns there had been one architeet 
who had put the impress of his work upon the sur- 
rounding district. 

i\Iu. A. T.BC)LTON said he should like to ask 

N X 
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Mr. Kitson a question. In the biography of John 
Dobson of Newcastle (1787-1865), written by his 
daughter, lie was inenti(jined on several occasions 
as constructing draught traps,” as he called them 
— that is to say, supplying doors for lobbies and 
houses built by Payne, the architect of most repute 
of his time in the North of England. Had Mr. 
Kitson, in \isitmg these old houses by Carr, ever 
noticed anything that might be attributed to John 
Dobson of Newcastle ? There was one other point 
he should like to refer to as showing very clearly 
that tlii'^ mason-architect was very limited in his 
work. They had, of course, all heard of John Carr, 
and IMr. Kitson had shown them in a most in- 
teresting w'ay what a vast amount of wmrk he did, 
and he had also shown the extraordinary similarity 
of it. Jdiey must have noticed, however, that 
when the masm came under the influence of a 
trained architect he was simply carried off his 
feet ; thus as soon as Carr came in contact with 
highly trained architects like the brothers Adam 
he fell at once under their spell and imitated their 
work. No doubt he got the fine ceilings shown on 
the screen done by employing the same plasterers 
as the Adams employed, because they seem to have 
had a stafl’. Originally started wdth some Italians 
whom they brought over, English plasterers were 
soon apparently trained to do work in the same 
style, and doubtless Carr employed some of the 
Adams’ plasterers. 

Mr. kitson, in responding, said he considered 
it a very great privilege to come to the metrofiolis 
of Dritish architects to deliver this paper, which 
had been the product of many happy visits to 
different places. In reply to Mr. Gotch’s question, 
Constable Pur ton was an entirely new house, built 
by Carr, in the North Riding. The story was told 
that Carr was called in by the present owmer’s an- 
cestor — a young man w^ho was about to make the 


grand tour — to do some alterations to the kitchen 
range, and when the owner returned he found 
the beautiful Elizabethan house, in w’hich Queen 
Elizabeth herself had slept, had been completely 
cleared away, and Carr of Yovk had built this en- 
tirely new mansion in its place. He (the speaker) 
w'as told this story, and his remark was that modern 
architects had no such luck. The other place, Burton 
Constable, in the East Riding, was an Elizabethan 
niullioned house, and, curiously enough, there 
existed among its records complete plans by John 
Carr of York for the Palladianisation,” if he 
might use the w'ord, of the house, wPich luckily 
never was carried out. Mr. Tipj^ing’s waitings in 
Countrij Life had done a great deal to awaken 
interest in these eighteenth-century houses ; but 
it was lamentable to find how little interest the 
owners seemed to take in them. He ’was afraid he 
could not answer the point about the “ draught 
traps,” but he did not agree wuth the speaker who 
said that Carr was so limited that wJien he came 
in contact wuth the brothers Adam he simply be- 
came an inferior Adam, instead of giving them a 
provincial variety of their work, which would have 
had a very great interest. He was afraid, hoAvever, 
the truth w^as that Carr was not really particularly 
interested in his w^ork as an art. The interest with 
which he looked upon it, as had been very frequently 
the case since, to the detriment of architecture, 
was merely as a means of making money and of 
rising out of his own class. He left a sum of no 
less than PI 60, 000 — considerably more than any 
architect up to that time, and very few^ since, 
had left. The thing that really interested him, 
he thought, was to become a country gentle- 
man ; that, of course, absolutely killed originality 
in any art, and this no doubt largely accounted 
for the fact that his work was so lifeless and so 
uninspired. 
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TOWX PLAXXIXG. 

PAPEB3 COLLECTED LY THE E.I.B.A TO\yX 
ELAXXIXO COMMITTEE. 


Bj Professor Bekesfoed Pite ■ FE. 

ANCIENT AND MODEHN CAPITALS. 

The creation of a city has a Xew- World sound 
about it. The Eiii^lishmaii first, perhaps, thinks 
of xlmerica, where everything civilised has had tob3 
created in the space of a recent epoch, and where 
there must be a most extensive assortment of 
experimental town-planning schemes available for 
European statesmen to consider, digest, and appro- 
priate. America has the only modern capital of 
any account hitherto built on plan, and our great 
daughter nation, without the glamour of historical 
association or of style or site, has built with a fore- 
sight and design worthy of the great name of 
Washington. To-day also the opportunity has 
come to Australia. Wealth, dignity, and a fame 
second to none among the daughters of her mother 
have grown to be hers in the swiftly passing century 
of her development. From among the capitals of 
her provinces, great as they are, she now moves 
forth to seek a federal metropolis with intention and 
power to accomplish, we hope and trust, the greatest 
stride the modern world has witnessed of town 
planning on the grand scale. It is Australia’s to 
embody in a complete and new c intinent the wis- 
dom of her goveriimeut with, we seriously but 
nervously trust, an architecture competent and 
noble, characteristic and graceful, the fruit of the 
ages, and as vivid with artistic life as the Common- 
wealth is with intelligence and power. This is a 
day indeed for such a subject as oiirs. 

The modern conception, infused with the spirit 
of ordered arrangement, planned with spacious 
dignity and architectural resource, has to create its 
own interest and maintain national dignity without 
the serener charms— why cill them adventitious 
— such as are yielded by the Golden Horn, the yellow 
Tiller, or our nut-brown Thames 1 1 their respective 
metropolitan cities. The equally precious tradi- 
tionary blessings of Justinian's building fever, 
Michelangelo’s tremendous scale, (-r ren’s ca- 
pacious genius, attach to the glory of these ancient 
capitaE ; but the provision of such eijui valent virtue 
may yet be buried in our race waiting to be evolved 
by circumstances of education, environment, and 
opportunity. To this end we speak of it to-day. 
The castle must be designed, imagined in the air, 
before it can be drawn or erected upon the earth. 
The complete idea of a modern city is not, like an 
historic capital, the product of tlie mysteries of 
uiirevealed history, but grow-^ by the application of 


^ A lecture delivered at Hauip'^tead on 14th 'Tuiy 19(M in 
connection with the Town PLinninu and Hou'^ing E ^hihition . 


geometry to the courses of traffic, the areas of 
business or residence and of recreative perambu- 
lation, not forgetting the monumental \alue of 
spaciousness rather than of compression. One 
generation, or at most two, is required to realise for 
thi^ what the laliorious tides of tune ainl accident 
have ettected for them. The results are, of course, 
wholly ditierent and not comparable. Tlie ancient 
capital has been perforce the shuttlecock and play- 
thing of time and chance, and therefore as well the 
creation as the creature oi natural forces, while the 
modern city is the deliberate and cancrete expression 
of the work and hope of either an as^ociati )n or an 
architect. 

The full extent of the subject town planning 
has certaiiil\ as yet barely dawned upon the minds 
either of legislators or architects. Garden and ideal 
cities, new suburbs, pai'ks and open spaces, are 
each extensive subjects and fall within a similar 
group of ideas. Total effect, architectural grouping, 
legularity of plan and “ lay out,” completeness and 
balance govern the ideal and create the plan to be 
evoh'ed by the ordered building of the nucleus that 
shall grow into a great city with )ut dist irtion or 
waste of power. This subject, thjugh large, is 
capable of discussion, and helpful pi-inciples can be 
elucidated to guide and stimulate the formation of 
an ideal town-development scheme. 

IMl’KOVKMENT OF EXISTING TOWNS. 

The improvement of existing towns i<, on the 
other hand, not so easy of useful theorising. A 
primary factor will exist in e:ich town wdiich may 
bear little or no illustration by or application of the 
principles laid dowui for an ideal town [dan. Towns 
are more irregular anti various in their characteris- 
tics and possibilities than even men or women, and 
an abstract doctrine wdiich might avail for street 
improvement, say, in a university city like Oxford, 
would be hopelessly inapplicable at Bivminghain. 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or CarditiGvould each 
obviously demand different management on the 
basis alone of natural configuration, to sayn )thing 
of the almost e<]ually urgent considerations of 
national and local historical monuments and charac- 
ter. The great towms wffiicli are almost purely 
commercial or manufactiiniig in purpose will vary 
further, wdiile the class represented liy Cheltenham, 
Harrogate, or Tunbridge Wells and Brighton is 
governed by (piite other hopes and purposes. Local 
iinprovenients wall illustrate how' completely cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and the attempt wall be 
futile to lay dowai principles that would he adaptable 
for the guidance of unintelligent boardr^ or officials. 
A cultivated acquaintance with the beauties of 
famous streets, public places, and groups of buildings 
will provide a useful standard of ideas, and may lead 
to that quickened perception of advantagi* of posi- 
tion and directness of access which is the asset of 
a good military general. Bigidity of idea oi* the 
ai)plication of the principles, for instance, that under- 
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lie the geometric setting-out of a model city plan 
may provjde an engine for destroying the heal 
interests and character of a town. "Let old-bjttle 
municipalities beware of the new wine of modern 
doctrine, and cultivate an earnest local enthusiasm, 
it may be even for a precinct, a close, or a buttery 
lane, rather than conclude that because electric 
tramways are the fashion in London suburbs they 
will prove the importers of fresh vigour into a 
delightfully crooked oldAVorld city. The wide 
differences that affect any consideration of the im- 
provement of existing towns, inland or centrally 
planned, riverside or riparial in system (as London), 
or seashore with a wide unlimited front extending 
fan -like from the point of landward approach, pre- 
vent any attempt to deal with town -improvement 
schemes now. It must suffice to say with what 
interest the architectural profession have view^ed 
the preparation and promotion of Mr. John Burns's 
Town-planning Bill, and how they are convinced 
that the ultimate success of its proposals for the 
general preparation of town development schemes 
depends upon a wise and educated acquaintance 
with the great subject of town architecture as a 
whole. This conviction becomes an anxious pre- 
possession when the possibilities of misconception 
and failure in the design of schemes w^hich are to 
acquii’e a legislative fixedness are contemplated. 
The need for a proper coiiiAe of training for the 
work of designing and preparing town-planning 
schemes therefore becomes the most anxious 
question of the day to architects, and one to which 
it is not too soon to give immediate attention. 

THE NEW TOWNS OF GliEATEIl BRITAIN. 

Happy is the nation that p .ants to her completed 
cities, perfect in their orderliness and having the 
special and rare quality of fulfilled design, where 
foresight has coiKjuered accident and ci\ilisation is 
conveniently expressed in geometry of plan and by 
rapidity of transit. The joys of such cities are like 
those of a Tantalus to Englishmen ; our architects 
descrilie tliis blessedne.^s and incite enthusiaNtic 
statesmen to recreate such Elysian fields at home, 
here in poor unkempt, untidily free Britain ; for if 
in Paris or Washington, w'hy not in Piccadilly, 
merry Islington, Edmonton, or Ware? 

To Greater Britain, how'ever, the subject is a 
present and urgent one. The world renews its 
youth and replants itself in sheds of corrugated iron, 
roughly grouped on pegged -out claims, which ere 
long shuffle out of their caterpillar and chrysalis 
coils and solidify with amazing rapidity into vigor- 
ous and powerful municipalities and capitaB, which 
should also be dignified and beautiful. 

To-day, while we at home are gardening the 
suburbs of our old incorrigible cities, the Empire is 
town-building in earnest, perforce fr. anthe impulse 
of development and heartily moved by the fresh 
vigour and renewed naturalness of those humane 
instincts of building and gregariousness which are 


wider than either the building trade or architec- 
tural profession. This town-planning instinct — 
for it is nothing less in man than in ant, bee, or 
beaver — has up to the present received no recogni- 
tion from its proper foster-fathers, the authoritie’^ of 
building education and practice. Empire building 
is laboriously and disasti'ously repeating huge 
blunders and petrifying stupidities and ignorances 
which are a reproach to any people. I speak 
literally, not figuratively, of the incessant daily 
processes of foundation-digging, walling and 
roofing, without the aid of any ordered system of 
mental exercise, without the specialised instiuction 
afforded by study and experience, in every fresh 
extension or renewal of town-life. 

NEED OF EDUCATION IN TOWN-PLANNING. 

For much and all of this a sound and simple 
architectural education would be something more 
than a palliative ; this evil is wrought more by 
want of thought than want of heart in willingne'^s 
to do the best ; and the best is the wisest both eco- 
nomically and delightfully. 

You may note ho'w incessantly the so-called 
orders of Classic architecture are reproduced as an 
alphabet of design more or less correctly and studi- 
ously in the various classes of modern buildings in 
all climes. These forms have been laboriously 
acquired, drawn, and reproduced. Were half the 
time and space so devoted by instruct' irs and hand- 
books afforded to a broader view of what makes for 
the architectural dignity and beauty of buildings, 
streets and cities, the modern world would have 
more clearly revealed in its current monuments the 
wisdom of its makers. 

There is indeed room in all our centres of archi- 
tectural life and education for a constant attention 
to the subject of the proper design of towns. All 
of us have to do with town life, and are actually in 
these constitutionally democratic days the pay- 
masters and collective dictators of our own muni- 
cipal officers, who build, regulate, and plan our streets, 
or should do so ; and apart from any infusion of 
architectural thought into a general scheme of edu- 
cational reform, wLich is greatly to be desired, tov 
works of art and nature should not be divorced or 
une(jually yoked in the education of a just mental 
balance. The specialised training in architecture of 
its own practitioners ignores this subject glori- 
ously. 

The recognition of the problems of our own 
Colonial life, which are more extensive, interesting, 
and beneficial than most, if not all, of the stodi 
historical nnd ornamental exercises of tlie architec- 
tural student, urgently claims attention at head- 
quarters. The stock properties of professional edu- 
cation are exercises in purely local architectural 
limitations both in a*3thetic history and in con- 
structional practice. An English architect practi- 
sing in India questioned me the other day as to suit- 
able precedents for the case of a clergyman who had 
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instructed him to design a church in the Norman 
style for an Indian station. It is surely bad enough 
to put the hands of the clock back eight centuries 
at home in ecclesiastical building, but to employ 
local English time, and that eight centuries late, 
where sunshine, seasons, and simooms all dilter is a 
marvel of the relined perception of the intelligent 
mission of architectural expression. The practical 
art of building construction is, moreover, not as yet 
taught as an exact science, the principles of which 
are capable of universal application, as indeed they 
are on every spot on this habitable globe where the 
law of gravitation works. All materials and cli- 
mates yield obedience to principles of design which 
are not more abstruse or difficult of perception than 
those Avbich govern Dritish standard bricks or Haiti c 
scantlings. The chemist, naturalist, and engineer 
go forth into the wider world of Britain beyond the 
sens e-piipped for varying conditions and relation- 
ships to nature. Why should not the builder and 
architect, upon whom devolves the conception and 
construction of multitudinous buildings, be equally 
furnished by education with a ready knowledge of 
how to employ his present opportunity and its 
characteristic materials and purposes ? 

EXLAKGE^[E^’T OF AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

But such an education, if confined to architec- 
tural candidates — tiiatis, to intending professional 
men — may entirely miss the class of energetic 
prospectors, probably the most miscellaneous of all 
classifications. Though it certainly is reasonable and 
necessary, it would be an amazement out of Won- 
derland if the necessity of having a proper archi- 
tectural member of the staff' were recognised in the 
public prospectus of any of those companies which 
by the development of gold and diamond mines, or 
coal or otherwise, incessantly create embryo town- 
ships which ere long become provincial centres and 
perhaps capitals. In a general education syllabus 
should not some practical application of geographi- 
cal particulars lead to the formation of ideals as to 
situation, lay-out, and growth in the great cities of 
the world '? Lantern -slide excursions would very 
rapidly involve actual acquaintance with satisfactory 
examples for criticism and instruction. How to 
build a town — what comes first— the inevitableness 
of widenings — the certain increment of values near 
the meeting place of routes— rapid temporary build- 
ing as of a camp, with illustrations of how the exi- 
gencies of the Roman military castra have until 
to-day fixed up the facts in dozens of living English 
townships : — all this and much more of vital work 
c-mld be most profitably sown into the youthful 
English mind for certain fruitfulness both at home 
and overseas in the short course of a rising genera- 
tion. Happily there is more educational elasticity 
both of outlook and method in all classes now, and 
one can foresee a new and happy mingling of the 
Classic and modern sides of the present much- 
debated school curricula in a study of (ireek and 


Roman civic law and practice applied to the most 
progressive ideas and facts of the day. 

But our point of view as specially educated archi- 
tects is terribly limited. The present-day architect 
IS not in any true S(‘nse a survival of inedi.cvalisin 
or follower (>f the cathedral builders ; he is not even 
an intelligent arc h a* o logical product, for you will 
look in vain among medi;i'\al builders for any trace 
of the modern delusive vision of the beauty of all 
that is nearly two hundred yearb old, or of the 
necessary evil of modern matter. The progressive 
ancient architect not only spurned ti follow the work 
of his immediate predecessor - the present day does 
that too, and with marvellous and unfathomable 
self-complacency — but he refused any undue respect 
to precedent, and incessantly moved onward gather- 
ing momentum each generation from the eleventh 
century until the sixteenth : the progress of civilisa- 
tion, craftsmanship, and science evidenced in the 
building arts of England between the times (d* 
William the C\)nqueror and the Tudors — that is, 
from St. John's Chapel in the Tower of London to 
Henry YIT.’s Chapel at Westniiu'^ter — is probably 
unparalleled in Europe. The modern architect 
moans at the progressive age in which he is ca^t, 
and, lacking the spirit, imitates the letters and 
spelling of the builders of Chaucer’s day. So the 
Empire has to grow witheuit his synijiatliy and 
aid, lacking a true architectural llavoitr in the 
pottage of its common life. 

V \r.\v ENTHusiAs:\r. 

In the new interest of town planning one may 
foresee and hope for a new enthusiasm for the pro- 
gressive humane science of building and buildings 
that will liberate us from the narrowness of our 
very limited antiquarianism. The history of the 
world lies most evidently in that of its towns, not 
merely that they are the 2^hysical embodiment of 
varying epochs of character and power, but are the 
expression of intellectual forces and character. The 
architect of a town has a special and vital interest 
in the civic life of ancient Hellas, and finds in the 
municipal legislation of Rome, as well as in the 
pathetic crookedness of the Via Sacra amidst all 
the grandeurs of the Eorums, more secrets of town 
planning than he bad yet suspected. Palmyra, 
queen of the desert, the still evident greatness of 
the cities of the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, all have secrets to give up of the greatness 
and science of the world’s greatest building empire. 
Spalato and the later Byzantine greatness of Jus- 
tinian’s school of building, all and each varying 
and wonderful, are fields yet undetailed for" the 
student of this subject. Mere archaeology becomes 
dryasdiist antiquarianism, but vitally mtelligent 
archieology is a practical training in architecture 
unrivalled in its mental discipline and opening 
power. The road building, aqueduct bringing, 
the permanence of the Cloaca Maxima, are all 
subjects waiting for inclusion in this branch of 
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architectural study, where the ancient and modern 
world will unite in the bond of sympathetic pursuit 
of sanitation and order. In a later period of petty 
•warring States, but of ecclesiastical unity, the 
jMediieval vision begins to till the eye, and has 
strangely attracted modern Fancy. Sentiment, 
properly ordered, is one of the strongest elements 
in architectural beauty, but let loose upon romantic 
Meduevalism it has usurped more than its propor- 
tion or measure. Modern artists, jaded in their 
conflict with engineering progress and philistinism, 
experience with refreshing excitement the historic 
thrill of a decaying city, and marvel at the playful- 
ness of Time with the garments of a sleeping city ; 
their happy souls number the scars of time, trace 
with patriotic but artistic fervour the storm marks, 
assaults, demolitions, and recoveries of the almost 
vanished ancient life. The grass -grown street, the 
grey oak, the sunken lathings, the laded whitewash, 
the decaying brickwru’k and weather-worn masonry 
are the tonics that art and allection minisuer to re- 
covery from the fog- laden air of this uncared-for 
brutally modern age. And they make what use 
they can of these invigorations, and the semblances 
of irregularity are imparted n^t only to plans but 
to buildings and groups ; and this art, creating its 
own atmosphere, breathes in petty (juaintness the 
romantic air of the past. This humour, this anti- 
{j[iiarian hypocrisy, superstition, and credulity may 
be lawfully exercised in private at the expense of 
those it amuses, but the practical earnestness of 
town planning forbids suchsentimentalpantomime. 
What would a poor motor- ’bus do if the texture of 
Media' val romance were imparted to the pavement 
or gradients of the high street, or its pointed acute- 
ness to the angles of the market square *? What 
civil or sanitary authority would tolerate genuine 
active exspmnatory gargoyles in a summer storm *? 
And what use are the symbols of Media- val fortifi- 
cation, the fruit of blood-bought experiments 
redolent of feudal oppression and municipal de- 
pendence, as means of an artistic expression of 
niiidern life ? All this can be left to become the 
whim-food of the private client, attesting, like the 
Gibeonitish mouldy bread, clouted garments, and 
rent wine-skins, the distance of the journey from 
the facts of to-day. 

In town planning the ancient and the modern 
divide sharply. We are here in the living present 
and cannot stay to quarrel longer with the private 
practice of architects, but preach again the new 
mission to educate in the essentials of great and 
noble architecture the race that is building cities 
around the world, to-day and every day, -without 
adequate guidance from those who should be en- 
titled to lead. 


REVIEWS. 

LIVES OF BEITISH AECHITECTS. 

The Lives of the British Aichitects pom William of 
]FyheIi<N)i to Sir Willunn Chambeis, By K, Beicsfoul 
Chancelloi , MA., F.liJBst.Soc, So, Loud, 1900. ib ice 
Is. Wl. net. yjutkirortli & Co.} 

i\Ir. E. Beresford Chancellor tells us in the 
preface to this work that his object has been to 
give a more or less concise account of the lives of 
the British architects from the days of William of 
Wykeham to those of Sir William Chambers, and 
the result of his labours is embodied in a well- 
illustrated, well-printed, and generally attractive 
volume published by Messrs. Duckworth. The 
opening chapter contains an interesting sketch of 
the remarkable career of William of Wykeham, the 
architect of a considerable portion of Winchester 
Cathedral, w^hose name is otherwise familiar as the 
founder of New College, Oxford, and of Winchester 
School as we know it nowx 

It is rather startling to realise that, after Wyke- 
ham’s death in 1404, “there is no record of any 
great architect in this country to the close of the 
reign of Mary,’' but, as Mr. Chancellor points out, 
a large portion of the intervening period was one 
of storm and stress in England. Undoubtedly 
many notable buildings were erected, but, as a 
rule, they were largely the work of foreign archi- 
tects — for instance, Hampton Court, the main 
fabric of which was constructed by English masons 
and bricklayers, whilst the more decorative jiortions 
were wrought by foreigners. Thus, although the 
splendid traditions bequeathed to the nation by 
Wykeham wTre not lost, inasmuch as architecture 
still flourished in this country, yet the buildings of 
the period mentioned -svere carried out “ by those 
whose combined efforts were alone able to effect 
wFat the genius of a single man at an earlier, and 
also at a later, age produced." But, whatever the 
cause, foreign work and foreign workers had a 
greater attraction for the Lancastrian and, until 
the time of Elizabeth, for the Tudor sovereigns 
than native labour, and the palaces and other 
structures of the time of Henry VIII. were Imilt 
under the direction of alien architects, such as 
Jerome de Trevise, John of Padua, and Holbein. 

The result is that “ -when we seek for the names 
of British architects who may, however feebly, 
form a connecting link wflth the greater names in 
w^hat becomes later a splendid chain, we And, and 
have to be content wdth, such facts as that one 
Nicholas Walton (the designer of the stupendous 
timber roofs of Westminster and Elthamj was a 
master carpenter and engineer in the reign of 
Eichard II., and that John Kendale Wcis a supervisor 
of the royal buildings in that of Edward IV. for 
between these periods not even such names are 
forthcoming.” So it comes about, notwithstandino- 
the fact that the reign of Henry A"III. was a 
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fruitful period for English art, that the first name 
(after Wykeham’s) in our architectural annals to 
which we can with any certainty apply the designa- 
tion of architect is that of John Thorpe in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Kirby Hall, ccnnmenced in 1570, is 
probably one of Thorpe’s earliest efibrts ; later 
came Eushton, built for Sir Thomas Tresham ; but 
authorities differ as to the exact share of Thorpe’ 
work in other well-known buildings with whicdi 
his name is associated, such as those of Eothwell 
andLyyeden, with regard to which and other greatly 
admired Elizabethan or Jacobean mansions, many 
architects of to-day will agree with Mr. Chancellor 
that theirs is a beauty rather consecrated by ago 
than one inherent in them when they were first 
fashioned ; and it is not improbable that, satisfac- 
tory a^ they may have appeared to contemporaries, 
they would have proved tasteless to an^ojne who 
might liave possessed a more accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of architectural rules.” 

Among other architects of this period are (lerard 
Chrismas, who is said to have collaborated with 
the Flemish architect, Bernard Jansen, in the erec- 
tion of Northumberland House, Charing Cross ; 
Ealph Symons, notable for much good work at 
several of the colleges at Cambridge ; Gilbert 
Wigge, associated with Symons in several im- 
pjrtant buildings; and Dr. Cains, who refounded 
Gonville and Cains College, and is said to have 
supplied the designs for its three gateways of 
Humility, Virtue, and Honour. 

Whilst Symons was at work at Cambridge many 
of the collegiate buildings of the sister University 
w^ere being altered or enlarged under the direction 
of Thomas Holt, who, born in Yorkshire and 
originally a carpenter by trade, is supposed to have 
taken up his residence at Oxford in i (300. Here 
he is said to have carried out various works of more 
or less importance, including the Fellows’ Quad- 
rangles at Wadham and Merton, but some authori- 
ties (including Mr. Blomfield) now concur in 
regarding Holt merely as a master carpenter who 
was accustomed to contract for the design and 
execution of woodwork. 

Little is known of the life of Eobert Adams, who 
was one of (,)ueen Elizabeth’s surveyors, nor of 
Eobert Smithson, said to have been a'^sociated 
with Thorpe in the creation of Wollaton (com- 
menced in lo'SO) for Sir Francis Willoughby. 
Eobert Smithson's son (Huntingdon Smiths )n), 
who was also an architect, was responsible for the 
design of Bolsover Castle (1618). 

Broadly speaking the architects of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods were, for the most 
part, little better than master masons, or, as Mr. 
Chancellor describes them, “ builder designers,” 
w'ho executed work that was based rather upon tra- 
ditional designs, applied with the assistance of the 
pattern-book, than upon their own unaided imagi- 
nation : thus, notwithstanding the existence of 
many architects (as they were then termed) and of 


innumerable magnificent buildings, the first really 
great British architect was Inigo Jones. 

A very ably written and comprehensive sketch 
of the life of this great master of architecture is 
included in chapter iii. of the volume now under 
discussion, whilst the following chapter deals with 
the architectural achievements of his immediate 
successors — viz. Webh, Hooke, and Jerman. As 
with the advent of Inigo Jones a recognised stan- 
dard of design, founded upon the true principles of 
architectural scholarship, was for the first time 
firmly established in this country, the master's 
influence, naturally (mough, is percejuihle in the 
works of those who followed him. For example. 
John Wehh, a nephew and pupil of Inigo Joiits, 
had a hand in many of his master’s later designs, 
and, on the death of his master in 1651 or 1652, 
Webb completed Ashburnham House. Westminster, 
and carried out some minor works at Drayton and 
^^yne, near Basingstoke. 

Webb’s individuality is, however, best expressed 
in Thorpe Hall, Peterborough (commenced in 1656), 
which Mr. Blomfield deserilies as singularly 
dignified building and a good instance of that very 
interesting phase of architecture which extended 
from about 1640 to 1670.” 

Eoliert Hooke, born in 1685, was, like Wren, a 
distinguished mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher before he became an architect. After a suc- 
cessful scholastic career at Westminster and Oxford, 
which culminated in his obtaining a Professorship 
of Mechanics, we find him, at the age of forty, 
engaged in the practice of architecture. Mr. 
Chancellor does not tell us when (u- where in the 
course of Hooke’s busy life he was enabled to 
acijuire the necessary technical knowledge of the 
profession which, late in life, he thus adopted, but 
merely states that Bethlem Hospital was com- 
menced in 1675 after Hooke’s designs, and thatth(‘ 
same architect was soon after busy with the erec- 
tion of Montagu House, Bloomsbury, and Aske’s 
Hosjntal, Huxton. 

Both the date and place of birth of Edward 
Jerman are wrapped in obscurity, but it is certain 
that, as surveyor to Gresham College, he was ap- 
pointed in 1(3()6, in company with Dr. Ilooke ami 
the City Surveyor (iMills), to report on the havoc 
made by the Great Fire, and to prepare plans for 
rebuilding certain portions of the City which had 
suffered from its effects. Tins scheme involved the 
erection of a new Eoyal Exchange, for which 
Jerman was commissioned to supply the design, 
and the completed building was publicly opened on 
the 2-stli September 1668, about a year after the 
death of its architect. Jerman’s other architectural 
works included the second Hall of the Fishmonger^’ 
Company in Thames Street, Drapers' Hall in 
Throgmorton Street, that of the Haberdashers’ 
Company in Gresham Street, and the Hall and 
Chapel of the Mercers’ Company. 

For many people Sir Christopher Wren stands 
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for the beginning and end of architecture in this 
country. Wykeham’s fame in this direction is so 
illusive, and is besides so merged in his even greater 
qualities as a statesman and ecclesiastic, that his 
connection with the building of Windsor and Win- 
chester is but dimly remembered ; Inigo Jones 
occupies a position second t o none in the annals of 
the art, but his actual work is not largely known 
except to those who have given themselves to the 
study of architecture ; . . . . while, for the rest, 
Chambers (to take an example) is known by name 
to many who would be hard put to it to point out 
examples tJ his work, and the Adam brijtliers are 
identified, in the general mind, rather with the 
graceful decorations which they applied indifi'e- 
rently to houses and furniture than with those 
schemes of a larger kind which stamped them as 
once prominent architects.” 

The^e introductory remarks are a fitting prelude 
to a brilliantly written sketch of the life of Sir 
Christopher Wren, with regard to whom, as Mr. 
Chancellor well expresses it, the delicate beauty 
of the steeples of his churches which meet us at all 
points in London would have been sufficient to 
keep his name permanently before the world, irre- 
spective of the fact that his magnificent cathedral 
dominates the metropolis — and, even as its ample 
dome towers ab )vg the other buildings of London, 
so his fame overtops that of all the men who 
worked in the same direction in this country before 
and after his day.” 

Wren’s contemporaries and immediate successors 
— vi/, liell of Lynn, 1658-1717 ; Talman, who died 
in 1715 ; Pratt, 1620-1684 ; Vanbrugh, 1666-1726 ; 
and Hawksmoor, 1661-1786 — are dealt with in the 
following chapter of the book. Of tliese the works 
of Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor are well known to the 
readers of this Jouiixal. With regard to the others, 
Bell, in common with his great predecessor, appears 
to have received no specific architectural training, 
his earlier years being devoted to mastering the art 
of engraving. However, at the age of thirty he 
designed, and designed well, the Exchange or 
Custmi House for his native town, in addition 
to various other almost equally meritorious 
buildings. 

Talman’s best work is the stately mansi^ n of 
Chatsworth, erected in the course of nineteen years 
for the first Duke cf Devonshire. He also acted 
as “Comptroller ” of the works designed by Wren 
at Hampton Court, in which capacity, anxious to 
further his own interests with William III., he 
made several attempts to belittle the architectural 
reputation of his immeasurably superior colleague. 

A brief but extremely interesting account is 
given of the life of Pratt, who, on leaving Oxford, 
was for a time a student of the Inner Temple, but 
subsequently, after a visit to Rome, he developed 
a taste for architecture, in which he eventually 
achieved so high a reputation that he was com- 
missioned, in company with Wren, Evelyn, and 


May, to survey St, Paul’s Cathedral, with a view 
to its restoration. 

After the Great Fire of London Pratt found 
employment in rebuilding a considerable p('rtion 
ot the City, and was knighted for his ser\ices ; but 
his best work was Clarendon House, designed in 
1664 for the then all-powerful Chancellor. Pepys 
describes this building, which was demolished in 
1688, as “a beautiful house, and most strongly 
built in every respect ; and even the more critical 
Evelyn admitted that it was “ a goodly pile to see,” 
and “placed most gracefully,” although it had 
“ many defects as to ye architecture.” 

In chapter vii. the architectural achievements 
of Archer, James of Greenwich, Campbell, Bur- 
lington, Pembroke, and Kent are discussed at some 
length. Archer, in whose works Mr. Chancellor 
discerns traces of the influence of his master Van- 
brugh, at first studied architecture, as gentlemen 
were then beginning to do, merely as a portion of 
his general education, but in 1705 he appears 
to have become equipped for practice and liuilt 
Heythrop Hall, Dxfordshire. Later he planned 
St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham, a really fine 
example of his somewhat fitful powers of design. 

Archer’s well-known Church of St. John, West- 
minster, built between 1714 and 1728, has met witli 
severe criticism, but if the body of this church had 
been raised and the structure surmounted by a large 
central tower and spire in accordance with the 
original intentions of the architect, praise rather 
than blame would probably have been associated 
with- the name of its designer. 

There are no records of the early education of 
John James, better known as “James of Green- 
wich/* who in 1705 was chosen to succeed Hawks- 
moor as Clerk of the Works at Greenwich. In 
1710 he designed the mansion at Twickenham 
afterwards known as Orleans House, but the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, is probably 
the best example of his work. Mr. Chancelkr 
not inaptly describes James as “a painstaking 
and carefully ti ained designer, who, despite all his 
knowledge, lacked that touch of inspiration which 
goes to the making of a pre-eminent architect.” 
He is probably equally correct in his judicial 
remarks on Colin Campbell, winch are to the effect 
that the name of this architect would have been 
almost unknown to a later generation than his 
own had he neither worked under the (Cr/U of 
the intiuential Lord Burlington (the ^Irrrcnas of 
bis day) nor published the sumptuous Vilriivins 
Bi llLduilciis^ 

Campbell’s chief patron, the Earl of Burlington, 
was an accomplished man, who was keenlv interested 
in the art of architecture, his theoreticarknowledge 
of which^ was much in advance of his practical 
ability. The extent ot Lord Burlington’s share 
in the architectural productions with which his 
name is associated is discussed at some length. 

Lord Pembroke, of whom Walpole says that 
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“no man had a purer taste in building,” was 
another amateur designer of the day whose influ- 
ence and patronage did much for the development 
of the art of architecture. 

Kent is described as “an all-round and accom- 
plished artisan to whom nothing seemed to come 
amiss.” But the diverse nature of his accomplish- 
ments was detrimental to pre-eminence in any one 
direction. The Horse Guards, erected after Kent’s 
death under the superintendence of Vardy, and 
Holkham Hall, were his most successful works. 

One is inclined to wonder why a sketch of the 
career of Batty Langley, whose name was destined 
to become, at a later date, a term of architectural 
opprobrium, should appear in the volume ; but, 
whilst admitting Batty Langley’s limitations on 
the practical side of his art, Mr. Chancellor thinks 
that as this so-called architect estabiished a school 
and wrote much on the subject of architecture some 
account of his career in a work dealing with the 
lives of British architects is justifiable. 

The works of James Gibbs are invariably distin- 
guished by a careful adherence to those recognised 
formulas to which the greatest men have owed so 
much, and thus on occasions “ he allowed tradition 
to curb what might otherwise have been a genius 
of the very first order.” 

Mr. Chancellor’s eulogistic remarks on the Woods 
(father and son) of Bath, will be endorsed by all 
who know and can appreciate the splendid work 
carried out by these architects in their native city, 
which, mainly owing to their genius, became one 
of the most beautiful in England. 

The fame of another provincial architect, Carr 
of York, was also considerably more than merely 
local, and his conspicuous architectural ability 
brought him a very considerable amount of work 
in the North of England. 

Thomas Ripley, although pilloried in the “ Dun- 
ciad,” was not the hopelessly bad architect that 
Pope would have had his readers believe. Indeed, 
one of his buildings (Woltert)n Hall), erectel 
during the years 1724-1730, is pi-aised by Walpole 
as being “ one of the best houses of the size in 
England.” For a detailed account of the struc- 
tures erected during the first half of the eighteenth 
century at the ancient seats of learning by four 
famous “amateur” architects — viz. Dean Aldrich 
and Dr. Clarke of Oxford, and Sir James Burrough 
and James Essex of Cambridge— I must refer my 
readers to the book itself. In contrasting the work 
thus carried out at Oxford and Cambridge respec- 
tively, Mr. Chancellor expresses the following 
opinion with regard to the last-named architect 
(Essex) : — “ Coming, too, after Burrough, who had 
sinned in the same way, even if he had not done so 
to the same extent, he did infinite harm to the 
University; and it is a matter of congratulation 
for Oxford that what rebuilding was done there at 
this period, if not of the best kind, was at least 
carried out by men like Aldrich and Clarke with a 


reverence due to its existing buildings and their 
manifold associations.” 

Much of the work of John Vardy, a pupil of 
William Kent, was done in association with his 
master ; but after the death of the latter, in 1748, 
Vardy was selected to carry out Ivent’s design for 
the Horse Guards. Spencer House, a well-planned 
eighteenth-century mansion, is probably the best 
example of Vardy’s individuality. 

Isaac Ware, editor, translator, and publisher of 
architectural designs, was another contemporary 
architect of considerable ability, and the designer 
of Chesterfield House, Mayfair ; but in George 
Dance (the elder) i\Ir. Chancellor finds a man of a 
very different calibre. He was not in any sense 
a great designer, nor did he possess any of that 
originality which has sometimes caused an archi- 
tect to be regarded as one who must be reckoned 
with, even if he breaks all rules and casts tradition 
to the winds.” 

Until I read this paragraph, which occurs in one 
of the later chapters of the book, I had been in 
such general agreement with Mr. Chancellor as to 
have laboured untler the disadvantage (from a re- 
viewer’s point of view) of finding little or nothing 
to criticise, but I am bound to say lam unable to 
endorse altogether his opinion of the works of the 
elder Dance, which were, I think, on the whole 
fully equal to those of his contemporary architects 
who were not absolutely in the front rank of their 
profession. For example, the Church of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and the Mansion House, 
London, despite some carelessly designed details, 
are certainly buildings of more than average archi- 
tectural merit. 

Dance (the younger), 1741-1825, succeeded his 
father as City Surveyor, and in that official posi- 
tion carried out his most successful building, New- 
gate Prison, the recent demolition of which was 
an irreparable loss to the architecture of the 
metropolis. 

Henry Fiiteroft (1697-1769) was one of the last 
of the earlier eighteenth-century architects who were 
all more or less inffuenced by the works of Inigo 
Jones. His earliest important building was the 
Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London (opened 
in 1734), 

Matthew r>rettingham (16i)9-1769), a pupil of 
Kent, seems to have had a considerable share in 
the preparation of the designs for Holkham Hall, 
the completion of which (owing to the death of his 
master) was entrusted to him. Among the build- 
ings for which Brettingham was solely responsible 
were Langley Park, Norfolk ; Norfolk House, St. 
James’s Square ; and Cumberland House, Pall Mall. 

Piobert Taylor (1714-1788) was apprenticed to 
a stonomasjn, but afterwards journeyed to Rome 
to study the many famous examples of the plastic 
art to be found in that city. On his return to 
England he worked for some years as a sculptor 
before, in 1753, entering the architectural pro- 

0 0 
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fession. At his death, after an exceedingly 
prosperous career, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
fortune (^'180,000) to the University of Oxford. 

Two of the most important of the multitudinous 
works of James Paine (1710-1789) were Kedleston 
Hall (commenced by Brettingham and completed 
by Eobert Adam), and Worksop Manor House, 
designed on a magnificent scale for the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

In contradistinction to Taylor and Paine, Eobert 
Morris was neither a prolific nor a very successful 
architect, and he expended a considerable portion 
of his enforced leisure in the comiulation of archi- 
tectural books. 

Eobert Adam was “ the most famous of these 
brothers whose inauguration of a new style of 
design gave, for a time, the death blow to that 
heavier Palladian form which had for many years 
dominated the country. 

Outlines of the career of William Chambers, 
who ‘‘ upheld the true spirit of the Eenaissance 
against the prevailing fashion for a dilettante 
rendering of Greek models on the one hand, and 
Gothic on the other, into a weak modernism,” and 
of James Gandon, notable as the architect of that 
remarkably fine building, the Custom House, 
Dublin, bring Mr. Chancellor’s new volume to a 
fitting termination. Written as it is in a most 
attractive and scholarly style, and in a manner 
which must have necessitated a vast amount of 
painstaking labour and preliminary research, his 
book will doubtless become popular among archi- 
tects. It should also be in great demand with those 
members of the community who are once again 
awakening to the growing necessity of including 
some knowdedge of architecture (and of its expo- 
nents) as an integral part of a liberal education. 
By such means alone can the general public be 
brought to appreciate, in an enlightened and 
intelligent manner, those true principles of archi- 
tecture w’hich are exemplified in many of the 
splendid monuments bequeathed to the country by 
old-time masters of a great art. 

Alfked W. S. Ceoss [F.]. 


THE PEESIDENT'S SOIEKE. 

The drawings exhibited in the Institute rooms 
on the occasion of the President’s soiree on the 10th 
represented some of the work of deceased architects 
and draughtsmen, in contradistinction to those 
shown on a previous soiree, when water-colour draw- 
ings by living architects were shown. The drawings 
consisted of (1) those in the possession of the Insti- 
tute ; (2) w^orking drawings of buildings designed 
and carried out by some eminent architects of the last 
century ; and (3) a small collection of drawings by 
well-known draughtsmen of the last century, lent 
by myself and my brother. In the first division the 
most important were the original water-colour draw- 


ings by Stuart, published in Stuart and Eevett’s 
Antiquities of Athens and other Places, some of 
which were of special interest as they represent build" 
ings which exist no longer or have been much changed 
since. The Ionic Temple on the Ilissos, for instance, 
w’as destroyed by the Turks in 1780, and the materi- 
als used in building elsewhere. The drawing of the 
iirechtheum showed the west front almost complete 
and the north portico beyond walled up between 
the columns ; within recent years both have been 
restored ; and the monument of Lysicrates, in its 
original condition, built up in the rear w^all of a 
convent garden, which suggests that its preservation 
is probably due to this circumstance. In the back 
library were shown albums containing the drawings 
of W. Eden Nesfield, 100 of which were pub- 
lished in 1802 in his well-known book on medieval 
architecture ; of E. J. Johnson, specimens of Early 
French architecture, 1804 ; of J. K. Colling, the 
author of works on Gothic ornament ; and drawings 
by Sir Eobert Smirke and ^Ir, A. Ecos, the latter’ 
an interesting collection presented by Mr. Sayer, 
among them some admirable drawings of Pompeiian 
decoration. There was also a large volume of 
original drawings by various Italian and IT’ench 
artists, among which are included those of the two 
Bibbienas, Panini, Servandoni, B. Cellini, De la 
Fosse, Gabriel, Puget, and many others. These 
albums constitute a small portion only of the collec- 
tion possessed by the Institute, which ought to be 
better known. 

In the second division were the following work- 
ing drawings : of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.E.A., 
lent by his sons — Church House, Westminster ; 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; Malvern Chapel, and 
St. Mary Portsea ; of G. E. Street, E.A., lent by 
his son, Mr. Arthur E. Street — perspective draw- 
ings of the Parsonage House at Kingston, Dorset, 
and St. Mary’s, Monmouth ; of G. F. Bodley, E.A., 
lent by Mr. C. G. Hare — St. John’s Church, 
Cowley ; St. Augustine’s Church, Pendlebury ; and 
St. Mary’s, Clumber ; and of J. L. Pearson, ILA., 
lent by his son, Mr. Frank Pearson— drawings of 
Truro Cathedral ; St. John the Evangelist, Eed 
Lion Square ; and St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. 

The third division was a small collection of 
drawings which I offered to send down, and included 
the Old Gate, Eotterdam (now demolished), by 
Clarkson Stanfield, E.A, ; two drawings of the 
Shaft of Bewcastle Cross, in Cumberland, byWyke- 
ham Archer, the draughtsman of the Duke of 
Northumberland ; an interior of a mosque at Luxor, 
by the late Professor Brune ; the great arch at 
Palmyra, by Cassas, the author of the work on 
Palestine, etc. ; Old Magdalen Hall, by J. K. Colling ; 
the Temple of Neptune, P^estum, by F. Pepys Cock- 
erell ; the entrance doorway of the ruined church 
of St. Etienne-le- Vieux at Caen, by W. W. Deane ; 
a fountain at Subiaco, by Solomon Hart, E.A.; the 
doorway of the Chapel at Amboise, by W. Muller * 
two drawings by Joseph Nash— viz. St. Mary’s’ 
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Oxford, made in 1854 (before its restoration) ; and 
King Charles’s window, St. John’s College, Oxford — 
the original drawing of the Gilt Boom in Holland 
House by C. J. Eichardson, published in the 
Architectural Bemaim of the Reujns of Eliza- 
beth and James I . ; the Temple of Herinonthis in 
Egypt (now destroyed), by David Roberts, R.A. ; 
and a study in the Campagna, by Sir Digby Wyatt. 
My brother, Mr. Walter L. Spiers, lent an interesting 
drawing by R. W. Billings, the author of the 
Baronial Antkiidties of Scotland, representing the 
Houses of Parliament after the fire, and showing 
the walls of the Painted Chamber on the left and 
in the centre the remains of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
of which the crypt only exists now, under the 
existing building. 

R. Phene Spieks, F.S.A. [E’.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Church Organ [pp. 160, 238]. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, — I do not confuse either persons or things, 
but I cannot recognise the arbitrary distinction 
Mr. Statham claims to make between cathedral 
and parish churches touching music and worship. 
Monastic churches are another matter. 

In a cathedral church, as now, what Mr. Statham 
would appropriate for his large organ is really the 
Rood loft, and the place of his choice (the old 
position, to use his words) belongs of prior right 
by many centuries to the Rood. 

If for the sake of organ effect this usurption 
were again generally allowed, where is the line to 
be drawn between our small cathedrals and our 
large parish churches ’? 

If at Beverley Minster, why not at St. Mary, 
Beverley? Ancl if at St. Mary, Beverley, why 
not at Hull Parish Church? 

If at Lichfield Cathedral, why not at Tam worth 
Parish Church ? 

There is ancient authority for small organs on 
parish Rood lofts, and some good instances of 
modern organs of moderate dimensions on the 
walls at the sides ; but I am not advocating the 
position. I mention the facts to show that Mr. 
Statham’s distinction would vanish in practice, 
and the big organ in the loft on the screen of the 
cathedral be aped by a smaller organ on the Rood 
screen of any large parish church wdth ambition 
and wealth. A new loft Nvould probably be con- 
structed of rolled steel joists and concrete, to make 
good (!) the vandalism of the past. 

Happily, the large organs have been removed 
from the central position on the Rood lofts of 
most of our cathedral churches, partly for^ the 
rather vulgar idea of obtaining an unbroken vista ; 
partly, perhaps, because there was not room for the 


modern overgrowth of the instrument ; partly in 
order that the congregation should not be limited 
practically to the scanty accommodation in the 
Choir : that the people in the nave might not feel 
themselves shut out from their fellow'-w^orsjiippers 
on the other side of the screen. 

But even w^here the screen is still tw'o bays dowm 
the Nave, the Choir long, the congregation per- 
manently small, and the greater part of the Nave 
reduced to an ante- chapel or a concert-hall, there 
is still the objection that the organ, placed on 
the screen, is too far from the voice.s of the singers 
below and farther east. 

For even if the organ ahvays keeps time with the 
voices the result is not an harmonious whole, and 
wHen the full choir is singing there are three 
separate music-points, with some of the congrega- 
tion unhappily placed betw^een. 

With a small choir, organ troubles of another 
kind come in, as in a parish church choir placed in 
the Chancel. 

Mr, Statham mentions them in his admirable 
book, and I was both surprised and disappointed 
that he did not advocate, as the way out, a return 
to the west end position for both organ and choir. 

Picture St. Paul’s — choir, organ, orchestra in a 
large western tribune ; the church crowded, the 
Choir with the bishops and clergy of the diocese ; the 
Dome, Transepts and Nave with laymen ; the occa- 
sion the Patronal Festival, perhaps a National 
Thanksgiving, a Solemn Te Deum. 

But this is not yet, and it introduces many very 
important considerations connected with the ordi- 
nary services, out of place here. 

Ernest C. Shearman [H.l. 

P.S. — In some Cathedral and Monastic Churches, 
where there were undoubtedly two screens origin- 
ally — Rood screen and Choir screen — the destruc- 
tion of the former would not j ustify the organ being 
placed in the centre of the latter simply for musical 
effect ; for viewed from the nave the organ w’ould 
be the predominant feature instead of the Rood. 
It is fair, I think, in such cases to claim the Choir 
screen as the Rood screen now, by development. 

E.C. s. 


The late Thomas Worthington. 

22 SoiiOiampton Buildings, U'C. ; 11 Jioc 1910. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, — In the interesting note upon the late Mr. 
Thos. Worthington, it is suggested that he w^as 
“ the first to design a hospital in England on the 
pavilion principle.” 

The first hospital of this kind was, however, built 
at Blackburn, in 1858, and the architects were 
Messrs. Smith k Turnbull. — Yours faithfully, 

A. Saxon Snell \F,\ 
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CHEONICLE. 

Building Tenders and Contracts. 

On the 13th December 1909 deputations from 
the London Master Builders’ Association and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
of Great Britain and Ireland were received at 
9 Conduit Street by the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Hon. Secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. Rice, President, and Messrs. Wm. Shepherd 
and Randall represented the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and Mr. Ernest J, Brown, 
President, and Messrs. F. Smethurst, J. W. White, 
James Wright, F. Higgs, and W. Thomas repre- 
sented the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain. 

The deputation stated that for some time a 
practice has been growing amongst architects in 
London and the provinces of asking builders to 
send in tenders for works without quantities being 
supplied to the builders upon which the tenders 
might be based. Secondly, that architects attempted 
to make a written acceptance of the tender an 
agreement binding the builder to sign a certain 
form of contract. Thirdly, that when quantities 
for the works were supplied to the builders, the 
latter were asked to deliver their priced schedules 
with the tenders. 

With respect to the first point it was felt that 
sometimes unnecessary expense was thrown upon 
the budders in requiring each of them to take out 
the quantities necessary for the preparation of their 
estimates, and members of the Institute are recom- 
mended to have quantities prepared for all ordinary 
works above £500 in value. If the works are below 
£500 in value it would be advisable for architects 
(if quantities are not supplied) to invite tenders from 
not more than two builders so as to reduce the cost 
of preparing estimates, this economy being ulti- 
mately beneficial to the client. 

Wherever it is practicable for quantities to be 
prepared without unduly increasing the cost of the 
works, it is desirable that these should be supplied, 
but if in the discretion of the architect these quan- 


tities are not prepared, then the invitations to 
builders to tender should be restricted in number. 

W ith reference to the second point, it was urged 
by the deputation that often there was no time 
for builders to read carefully through the form of 
contract before sending in the tender, and, therefore, 
that a written acceptance of the tender should not 
constitute a binding agreement to sign a form 
of contract to which exception might properly be 
taken. 

The Institute representatives, while expressing 
no opinion upon the legality or otherwise of the 
practice above referred to, urged upon the deputa- 
tion the great desirability of only signing the form 
of contract issued by the Institute. 

The third point was exemplified by instances 
of public bodies and architects demanding the 
submission of priced bills of quantities along 
with the tender, with the grave risk of these being 
used in an unfair or improper manner. 

It is, therefore, recommended that members of 
the Institute should not adopt this practice, but 
adhere to that set out in clause 8 of the Conditions 
of Contract issued by the Institute, and that they 
should do all in their power to stop the con- 
tinuance by public authorities of the practice 
complained of. 

James S. Gibson, Vice-Presifleiit, 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1910. 

The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of the 17th January, gives particulars of 
the competitions and the results thereof as 
follows : — 


The Royal Institute Silvek Medals. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Ticenty-five Guineas, 

Six Essays on “ The Treatment of Gardens in 
connection with Buildings ” were received for the 
Silver Medal under the following mottoes : — 

1, ‘‘ Aero.” 

2. “ Axial.” 

H. Domus et Hortus." 

4. ‘‘ Peter Pan.” 

5. “Rez de Chaussee.” 

6. “ RusticU'3 in Uibe.” 


Ihe Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay submitted 
under the motto “Domus et Hortus ” [John Alex- 
ander Ogg Allari], and a Certificate of Hon. Men- 
tion to the author of the Essay submitted under the 
motto “Eez de Chaussee ” IJohn Xixon HorsHeld 
[A.]. 


AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 
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(ii.) The Measured Draicmgs Medal and IO5. 

Twelve sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follow : — 

1 . “ Ad Metam Contendo ” : G strainers (The West Portico 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

2. “■ Adige ” : 5 strainers (Palazzo Pompeii and Palazzo 
della Gran Guardia Veechia, Verona). 

3. “ Cyrus” : 5 strainers (St. Bride’s, Fleet Street). 

4. “ Doric ” : 6 strainers (Stables, Wentworth Park). 

5. “ Francois Mansart ” : 6 strainers (Hotel Carnavalet, 
Paris). 

6. “ Manners makyth man ” ; 5 strainers (Winchester Col- 
lege). 

7. “ Omega” : 4 strainers (The Senate House, Cambridge). 

8. “ Perseverando ” : G strainers (Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Paignton, Devon). 

9. “ Puggins ” : 6 strainers (St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

10. “Q”: 7 strainers (Christ Church, Spitalfields). 

11. “Koma ” : G strainers (The Wellington Monument). 

12. “ Volute ” : 4 strainers (St. Paul’s, Shettield). 

The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto “ Eoma ” [James Whitelaiu] ; a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Five Guineas to the author of 
the drawings submitted under the motto ‘‘ Francois 
Mansart” [Cyril de Farey]\ and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the drawings under 
the motto “ Adige ” [Herbert J, Botvse], 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and ^100. 

Seventeen designs for a Shakspeare Memorial 
Theatre were submitted under the following 
mottoes : — 

1 . “ Autolycus ” ; 4 strainers. 

2. “ Caliban ” : 7 strainers. 

3. Star and Crescent on Shield (device) : 0 strainers. 

4. “ Forward ” : 6 strainers. 

5. “ Horse Shoe ” : 4 strainers. 

6. Horse Shoe (device) : 7 strainers. 

7. “ Mafie” : 5 strainers. 

8. “ Nunquam Dormio ” : 5 strainers. 

9 . “ Pro Tempore ” : 2 strainers. 

10. Red Seal (device) : 7 strainers. 

11. “ Sunshine and Air ” : 5 strainers. 

12. “ The Budget ” : 6 strainers. 

13 . “ Touchsoane ” : 5 strainers. 

14. Yellow Disk (device) : 6 strainers. 

15. “ Puck ” : 5 strainers. 

16. “L’Espoir”: 4 strainers. 

17 . “ Mirth ” : 5 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
submitted under the motto “ Mirth ” [Alich George 
Horsnell^i and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the author of the design under the 
motto “Horse Shoe” [Adrian Bernngtoni, 

(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Three applications and drawings were received 
from the following : — 


1 . J. Harold Gibbons : G strainers. 

2. W. 0. Miller : 0 strainers. 

3. H. R. Wilkinson: 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mr. William Ongley Miller ; 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas 
to Mr. Henry Bohinson Wilkinson. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 

Six applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following : — 

1 . W. T. Benslyn : 4 strainers. 

2. J. L, Beriy: 4 strainers. 

3. D. J. Chisholm: 4 stiaineis. 

4. J. B. Cowper : 4 strainers. 

5. H. Hubert Fraser : 4 strainers. 

6 . F, Hearne : 4 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr, Henry Ihthert Fraser^ and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas each to 
Mr. David John Chisholm and Mr, James B. F. 
Cowper. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £60. 

Six applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following : — 

1. T. P. Bausor : 2 strainers. 

2 . H. V. Milnes Emerson : 6 strainers. 

3. J. B. Fulton : 3 strainers. 

4. F. Lishman : 6 strainers. 

5. W. Milburn, jun.: 4 strainer'^. 

G. A. R. Wells : G strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Mr. William Milburn, jun. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Thirteen designs for a Sunk Garden surrounded 
by Loggie were submitted under the following 
mottoes : — • 

1 . “ Alpha ” : 3 strainers. 

2. “Apex”: 3 strainers. 

3. Woman’s Head (device) : 3 strainers. 

4. “ Jupiter ” : 3 strainers. 

5. “ Palladio ” : 3 strainers. 

6 . “Reverie”: 4 strainers. 

7 . “ Rising Sun ” : 2 strainers. 

8 . “ Spes ” : 3 strainers. 

9. “Tite”: 3 strainers. 

10. “ Tomahawk ” : 3 strainers. 

11 . “ We have heard the Chimes at Midnight ’’ : 
3 strainers. 

12. “ Comprised Within ” : 3 strainers. 

13. “ Esperance : 3 strainer*. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Tite Prize, but they have awarded a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “Jupiter” [Mr. William 
A. Bohb], and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the 
authors of “Comprised ^Vithin” [Mr. Anthony 
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Baine Barherl and ‘‘ Tomakawk ” [Mr, William 
Friski7i\, 

The Arthur Cates Prize : Forty Guineas. 

Five applications were received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize from the following: — 

1. Horace J. Ash : 6 strainers. 

2. C. G-. Boutcher : 6 strainers. 

3. C D. Carus-’Wilson : 6 strainers. 

4. W. Dean : 6 strainers. 

5. A. G. Henderson : 6 strainers. 

The Council have a'warded the prize to Mr. 
Charles Denny Carus-Wilson [A.]. 

Prizes for Design and Construction. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 lOi*. 

Two designs for two Western Bays, forming a 
portion of a Vaulted Church, were submitted under 
the following mottoes : — 

1. Villain : -5 strainers. 

2. Era Angelico: 3 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Fra Angelico {Mr. Charles Percival 
Walgate). 

The Ashpitel Prize 1909. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (which is a prize of books, 
value £10, awarded to the candidate who has most 
highly distinguished himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinations of the year) to Mr. 
William John Roberts^ of Manchester, Probationer 
1908, Student 1908, who passed the Final Ex- 
amination November 1909. 

The Travelling Students’ ^YoRK. 

Godwin Bursar 1908.— The Council have ap- 
proved the report of Mr. Arthur HalcrowVerstage, 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1908, 
and who reported on the Galerie des Machines ” 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

Owen Jones Student 1908. — The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. E. Martin, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1908 and travelled in 
France and Italy. 

Soane Medallist 1903. — The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. George 
Drysdale, who was awarded the Medallion in 1908 
and travelled in France and Italy. 

Tite Prizernan 1908. — The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Mr. George Drysdale, who was 
awarded the Tite Prize in 1908 and \vho travelled 
in Italy. 

Pugin Student 1909. — The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. Sydney H. 
Miller, w^ho was awarded the Studentship in 1909, 
and travelled in Lincoln, Cambridgeshire, and 
South West Scotland. 


Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908. — The Council have 
approved the report submitted by Mr. William 
Milburn, jun., who was awarded the Saxon Snell 
Prize in 1908, and who reported on Hospitals in 
Germany. 

The Deed of Aw’ard bears date 17th January 
1910, and is signed by Ernest George, President ; 
H. V. Lanchester and Alfred W. S. Cross, Memhei's 
of Council ; Elenry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary ; Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary. 


The President’s Election to the Royal Academy. 

Advantage was taken of the gathering of mem- 
bers at the General Meeting last Monday to oiler 
publicly to the President the congratulations of 
the Institute on his recent election as Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 

Mr. John Belcher, R.A., Past P resident , 
addressing the meeting at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, said : Gentlemen, — Before the business 
of the meeting is proceeded with, may I be per- 
mitted, on behalf of the Institute, to offer our 
congratulations to the President on his election 
to the Royal Academy. His election has been a 
source of great pleasure to us all. It has not only 
given general satisfaction to his brother architects, 
but to the public generally, who have long since 
recognised in Mr. Ernest George an artist of dis- 
tinction and an architect well known to the world. 
We are glad also that the event has happened 
during his term of office, though we should have 
been perhaps still more pleased if it had occurred 
sooner. How^ever, such are the vagaries of an 
Academy election that, in spite of every desire on 
the part of the Painters and Sculptors to elect the 
right man, it sometimes happens that the best man 
is left oui Fortunately, the other evening this 
was not the case, and so \ve are able to offer to the 
President our sincere congratulations on the honour 
which has been conferred upon him, and we wish 
him long life in which he may still further advance 
the interests of our art, 

Mr. Belcher’s remarks w^ere warmly endorsed by 
the meeting. 

The President, who on rising w^as received 
wuth hearty and prolonged applause, said : — I thank 
my old friend Mr. Belcher very sincerely for the 
kind things he has said ; I hope he utters your senti- 
ments. ^ My desire is that my brother architects 
shall think this election a reasonable and a suitable 
one ; that is the only opinion I care about, and it 
is very gratifying. 

Post-Graduate Course at the University of London. 

The University of London is arranging for the 
delivery by Professor Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., 
F.R.S., of a special Post-Graduate Course on 
“ The Ideal Arch, Metal and Masonry, Theory and 
Design. ’ ’ The Course is to consist partly of lectures 
and partly of drawing demonstrations, and will be 
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held in the Lecture Eoom of the Department of 
Applied Mathematics, University College, com- 
mencing 21st January. The lectures are intended 
for students who have already had some consider- 
able training and are well advanced in their mathe- 
matical studies. The following is a synopsis : — 
The Present State of Theory ; The Ideal Arch ; 
Elementary Cases of Ideal Arch ; Ideal Catenary 
Arch ; Ideal Metal Elliptic Arch ; Ideal Masonry 
1 seudo-Elliptic Arches. The fee for the course is 
two guineas, but the Provost of the University has 
placed at the disposal of the Institute a certain 
number of nominations for members to attend these 
lectures on the terms that are offered to graduates — 
viz. One Guinea. Applications should be addressed 
to The Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Henry Saxon Snell Prize, Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The subject set by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
in 1909 for the Essay in Competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell prize was The Principles of Heating 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, with descriptive 
details and illustrations of the best systems.’' 
Fifteen Essays were sent in, and the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute have awarded the prize of 
£50 and a bronze medal of the Institute to Mr. 
Alfred E. Wheeler, of West Ealing. Two other 
essays showed exceptional merit, and the Council 
have increased the amount of the award by a 20, 
and divided this sum equally between the authors, 
Mr. J. Roger Preston, of Stourbridge, and Mr. E. 
Thomas Swinson, of Feltham. 

The Avery Library, New York. 

Mr. Edward R. Smith, Reference Librarian of 
the Avery Library, communicates the following : — 

In the letter of gift printed in the Introduction 
to the Catalogue of the Henry 0. Avery Memorial 
Architectural Library (Library of Columbia Col- 
lege, 1895) occurs the following paragraph ' It 
is our wish that the purchases made for the Avery 
Architectural Library be made exclusively by a com- 
mission of three persons — namely, the Librarian 
of Columbia College, the Professor or acting Pro- 
fessor of the Architectural Department of the 
School of Mines, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, of New 
York, whose successor, in case of his declination 
at any time, is to be selected by the other two 
members of the commission as above, to be always 
an architect, and not immediately connected with 
Columbia College.’ In this way the founders^ of 
the Library gave to Mr. Sturgis a controlling 
position in its management, which was^ proper, 
as the conception of a standard architectural 
library in the citv of New York was primarily his. 
During the last ten years of his life Mr. Sturgis 
approved every purchase made from the income of 
the Avery Fund. Mr. Sturgis's death has left 
this honorable position vacant. As his successor 
the surviving members of the Purchasing Com- 


mittee of the Avery Library — the late Dr. Can- 
field, of the Library, and Professor Hamlin, of 
the Architectural Department — have elected Mr. 
Glenn Brown, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and author of the monumental 
Historij of the Ujiited States Capitol. This selec- 
tion is approved by Mr. Sturgis's friends and by 
Mrs. Avery and her son, and will commend itself 
to all those who are interested in the architectural 
profession and in the standard architectural library. 

The Avery Library is the standard collection 
of the architectural profession in the United 
States. It is well endowed, generously supported, 
and protected by provisions of the letter of gift of 
the founder. It proposes to include all the best 
books on architecture. In addition to its archi- 
tectural books, a large amount of material on 
subjects of collateral interest — painting, sculpture, 
and decorative design in general — has found its 
way into the collection. In the Avery collection 
there are between 18,000 and 19,000 volumes. 
In addition to this, the University Library pos- 
sesses in its circulating department an indetermi- 
nate mass of artistic material which is probably 
equivalent to 10,000 volumes. Altogether, the 
University Library contains between 28,000 and 
30,000 volumes on various subjects connected with 
the fine arts — a much larger number than is to be 
found in any other library in America. Thanks 
to the consideration and self-control of its readers, 
it has been found practicable to make all this 
material freely accessible to the general public, 
and especially accessible to the University public, 

Commendatore Boni on the Misery of Rome. 

The Times correspondent, writing from Rome on 
the 17th inst., says : — 

Commendatore Boni [H.CM/.j has given in his re- 
signation as a member of the Commission for the Zona 
Monumentale. In the summer of 1908 the Times 
gave a full account of the scheme which was to restore 
the arcliLCological interest and guarantee the preserva- 
tion in perpetuity of the tract of land ^\hich lay be- 
tween the Porta Capona and the Aurelian Wall. It is 
with deep regret that I must now announce that the 
original scheme has been practically' abandoned, and 
that Commendatore Boni, disillusioned as to the in- 
tentions of his colleagues, has declined all further 
share in the Commission. To use his own phrase, he 
has discovered that the only aim of the Commission 
is to convert a portion of the Via San Sebastiano into 
a wide boulevard, and he begs to be relieved from a 
charge which only' means grief to himself, declaring 
at the same time his readiness to go on with whatever 
useful work lies still within the field of the Zona, such 
as that which has been begun on the Arch of Constan- 
tine, or the strengthening ot the Neronian aqueduct, 
or the replanting of that portion of the Zona Monu- 
mentale which has been left a waste. 

And so another scheme goes wrong ; and the archaeo- 
logists, the artists, and the Romans who really love 
their city must stand idly by and view another assault 
on her beauty and historic interest in the name of 
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modern improvement.” Tramways will run to the 
Via Appia, trim gardens shall deck wide roads, and 
tourists will no longer go on foot. The deference of the 
Roman iMunicipality to the foreign tourist— to the 
hotel-keeping interest presumably — is beyond all un- 
derstanding. AVhy \ast sums should be wasted in 
providing German and American visitors wdth a tea- 
garden, while the Roman poor go houseless and the 
Roman artist is robbed of the beauties he once loved 
to paint, can hardly be explained. 

Commendatore Boni seems certainly unable to ex- 
plain it to himself, to judge from the letter which, on 
Ins resignation from the Commission, he has addressed 
to Baron bonnino, the Prime Minister. He writes : — 

” The pigsties dug out of the rocks in the Via 
Flaminia, the inside niches and the outer buttresses of 
the Aurelian Wall, the remains of the Temple of 
Claudius and of the Circus Maximus, the foundations 
of the Temple of Venus and Rome, and the vaults 
behind the Basilica of Maxentius have been invaded 
by a gipsy race of troglodyte instincts. No need to go 
to New' Zealand or Polynesia ; the great centre from 
which Latin civilisation radiated can now' offer ex- 
amples of primitive savagery authentic enough to 
bring burning shame to the faces of those who are 
preparing for 1911 an ethnographical hodge-podge of 
dead things and old clothes. In the tufa cellars, 
beneath the stone vaults, betw'een the pilasters of 
such w alls as the pickaxe has spared, shut in with 
pieces of old tins and fragments of boards, live whole 
families of shameless and half-naked creatures, w'ith 
their dirty offspring trained to steal firewood, break 
street lamps, or turn cart-w'heels for a halfpenny. 
While all round Rome, on the banks of the Tiber and 
Anio, on the heights of the Via Cassia or Via Prenes- 
tina, there are. still unoccupied, uncultiyated lands and 
deserted pastures ; while the banks and institutions of 
credit capitalise their interest ; svhilc, in spite of the 
rise in rents, the reyenue of the commune decreases, 
w'asted in millions upon w'orks w'hich are only harmful 
— all this time these houseless w retches, in the horrible 
promiscuity of their asphyxiating cabins, in the dank 
darkness of their cellars, are multiplying ever more 
precocious recruits for the country’s prisons. A syste- 
matic arrangement of existing tramw'ay lines could 
easily be made to open out new' suburbs w'here each 
family w'ould have the means to breathe and earn its 
living. Instead of spoiling the Villa Borghese with 
dens for wild beasts, let us provide wholesome dw'ell- 
ings for these human creatures w'ho, deprived of light, 
air, w'ater, of eveiTthing which they need, grow every 
day nearer beasts within refuges w’hich are morally 
and physically w’orse than any prison." 

The Zoological Gardens in the Villa Borghese — 
begun less than six months ago — are nearing com- 
pletion, though no beasts have yet arrived to occupy 
them. Years pass, and nothing is done to house those 
poor human w'retches who, half clothed, less than half- 
fed, build their pitiful shelters of old tins and broken 
packing-cases against the sheltering walls of what ruins 
the Roman Municipality has spared. The Municipality 
which some years ago w'as elected on its promise of 
cheaper food and low’er rents has infinitely raised the 
cost of both. 

The Council, approving a report of the Board of 
Architectural Education, have resolved that exemp- 
tion from the Intermediate Examination be granted 


to students of Sheffield University on the same 
conditions as those applying to the Architectural 
Association. 

Count Plunkett [S’.M.] gave a lecture on the 
11th of January before the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland, his subject being Thomas Frye, the 
Irish artist. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

At a Meeting of this Society on 13th January Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead \F.\ read a Paper on Town 
Planning, with special reference to the Housing and 
Town Planning Act and its bearing upon suburban 
dw'ellings. He urged the necessity for unity of pur- 
pose, and w'arned his hearers against the danger of 
isolated areas being “ tow'n planned ” without due 
reference to the whole, a possible result of a too literal 
reading of the Act. The chief opportunity for real de- 
velopment W'as offered by the outer ring of undeveloped 
land extending beyond our suburbs. Here the choice 
of a suitable and utilitarian style for future buildings 
suggested w'ide possibilities. There w'as much to be 
said for the pedimented villa of the Regency and early 
Victorian periods, the fine simplicity of w'hich, com- 
bined with its compatibility w'ith modern needs, must 
appeal to the increasing artistic intelligence of the 
people. Referring to recent examples of suburban de- 
velopment, he pointed out that they must by no means 
be regarded as final results, but as experiments in a 
far-reaching movement. In planning the residential 
quarter of a town, the occupation and taste, the ten- 
dencies, either rusticated or refined, of its prospective 
population must all be equally considered, and a dis- 
position and an architecture evolved at once utilitarian, 
harmonious, and beautiful. 


MINUTES. VIL 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 17th January 1910, at 8 p m — 
Present : Mr. Ernest George, A.n.A„Preside7it, in the Chair ; 
24 Fellows (including H members of the Council)’ 
38 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), and 
numerous visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
3rd January 1910, having been already published in the 
Journal, were taken as read and signed" as correct. 

Mr. John Belcher, R.A. [K], offered to the President the 
congratulations of the Institute on his election to the 
Royal Academy. 

5lr. Harold Selwood Sawyer, Associate, attending for the 
first time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
President. ^ 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentships 1910 made by the Council under the 
Common Seal, the envelopes bearing the mottoes of suc- 
cessful competitors w’ere opened and the names declared. 

A Paper on Carr of York having been read by Mr 
Sydney D Kitson, M.A. Cantab. [F.j, and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Kitson by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 



ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 

Delivered by tlie President. iPr. Ernest Oeorce. A.P.A OEA/ ES!t(il. 

R.t the rTener;il Aieetin”', AtDndav. hi -it -Tanuary IIMH. 

B y established cnstoni I addios tlip jmiidi’ iiiemlicis of nnv craft, tliosc wlio bavr th(' 
inestimalile Aft of youth, and wlio will be filling the seats of tlieii- elders. T tia]>t with 
lieiietit to the coiiununity. 

Last year I Rave my own exj.erienci's aTid ex])ressed >uch view-^ as T had ariived at, e\].eii- 
ence often showing what not to do ayain. Add if we in life could be allowe.l a second inniny-, 
probably we mieht not do more \A'ely. Tt is the common lot to woik. and it is a matter of the 
tirst im])ortance that your work should lie that which interests you. Tnstmct <nid inclination 
may he taken as collides in your i^eneral dii't^ction. 

I trust you have chosun tlu^ study of Ai-cliituctuiv h(>CMuso it is <itlrj\ctiv(‘ to vou. It wouhl 
be dull work for you. and th(‘ result- woidd doadly dull, if you took to tln^ ai tisfs uaivor as you 
would to hiT^wiii;^ or Iiakiii^, with tliD huiiibh* .iiiii of makint^ iiii ine<)nie. Tin' hitter is iTitlna’ 
illusory and uiiMihstantial, and when it corner is tin* re-ult of nmeh hard woi k in which the arti-t 
finds his jiltvisure, lint which would be diudeeiy to the unillunuiied -oul. 

I assume, then, that you art' tMcli conscious of tlie di\ int^ tirt^ : it remains with you to >ee tint 
it burns chvir. To tin- end (\init*->t a])j)lication i- nt^ct^s.-ary. and a thorouuh education both in 
science and art as well as in widtu' tiehls of knowltMl<re. You will be called upon to makt* -acnlict'S 
and to relin(|ui>h Mune of the .imu-enuaits and hainile>s frividitit's of youth if you aie bnthful 
to your art : your pleasure niu-t bt^ in spi'\dn^^ tli.it exactiipi: mi>tre--. 

Architecture is as-ociated with every coinlition of man. and it -hould find apjiropriatt^ use 
either for the temjile or the tavern. The piobhmi- that will cnnie before you aiv (aidle^<. <u*\iim 
con>taiit variety to the work. Theie will b^^ no time for idlin^n A painter niav desi>t fioni hi- 
woik awaiting inspiration : the architect, whon .Lnoumhal for lack of matte)-, may turn fiom com- 
position to the many jiractical detail- that his occupation denninds. He niu-t recopii-e that he 
is a man of business, with ,urave respi>n-ibilitie>^ to hi- client : he mu-t not po,-e a- the biilliant 
genius, above mundane attairs. He must culti\ ate methodical habit- and exactin'--. 

In the Schools or in the office you will tind youiiL^ men -haring your ])urMiit^ ami aim- : and 
among them mav Ih‘ good companion- and frieml-. Sf^ek tin* ’-ociety ot fellow arti-t- of all kinds : 
he they painter-, -culptors, or craft-men. it will 1 m> a mutual advantage. You will -till Imve 
time to spiai’e for the outt*r woibl. wheie a mi niu-t not In* uu-erii or unknown : it i- tlieie \'ou iind 
the client who gives vou the chance < >f 1 )«‘aut it \ mg the v m bl. ( iiltiwi tf* t.u't in the 1 1 eat ment of 
the client when vou get him : con-idei thing- fieni hi- ]»oint of \uew, hi- doiiht- and anxieti«‘s, 
financial and other, when .-tartiiig on an imjioitant iaiibling entei ju i.-e. Ton prohably know 
lietter than he does what lit' wants oi- wh.it he might to w.uit ; do not vaunt tint knowledge, Imt 
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let your scheme seem to emanate from him. The plain man may tell you he “ knows what he 
likes,” and he possibly likes what is abominable ; do not tell him so, he will be converted by 
degrees to like what is good. You cannot have all your own way, and your pet schemes may 
often be frustrated. After all, it is not your house that you build, though you are allowed the 
fun of shaping it. I have spoken of the natural man, the untutored, but I must acknowledge 
having worked for those whose refined tastes and judgment have been an unqualified advantage 
to the architect and to the building. 

Education and cultivation of the mind should be always going on. Eead much, and think 
much, and primarily make careful study of noble buildings ; see why they impress you ; measure, 
{)lot, and sketch them. Cultivate observation and memory, so that these fine things remain with 
you ; they will influence your work for good when you think to be drawing upon your inner 
consciousness. 

The things that Solomon knew are nothing to the catalogue of details that you are expected 
to grasp. It behoves you to know the history of architecture and to follow it through its many 
phases. It is well to familiar with the literature of our art — the splendid books that have 
been produced in past times and in various languages. It is much to your advantage to have 
the command of foreign tongues. Indeed tliere is no branch of culture that is not a valuable 
asse*t in shaping the accomplished architect. I trust that you are gaining all the time a knowledge 
of construction, the paramount essential in the curriculum. Use every opportunity of visiting 
works in progress, builders’ workshops and masons’ yards ; if also your hand can acquire some 
skill in any of the trades, it is all for your good. The limits of time and the shortness of life must 
])e taken into account in making choice of subjects to be mastered. 

While holding that for a modern-day architect this large mental equipment is desired, it is 
fair to remind you that good work has been done without it. A fortnight ago we had from 
Mr. Kitson an interesting Paper upon an architect who built many of the eighteenth-century 
mansions of Yorkshire. He was the son and the grandson of a mason, and was perhaps the last 
of the old order of men who accomplished their work with only the master-mason’s traditions. 
Such a man was not disturbed by a knowledge of all the styles, nor by familiarity with all the 
building materials at our disposal : nor did the science of heating, lighting, and sanitation 
complicate his problem. Incidentally, it was mentioned that this jirovincial architect left 
IfiO.OOOL : ])ut that is a minor detail in th(‘ career of an artist. I can conceive that from such 
a man and under such conditions a quiet breadth of treatment would come naturalhv The man 
of higher attainment and with knowledge of our many inventions would be under more disturbing 
influences. 

Yet I think we ail accept the fact that sound training is necessary. First and foremost, 
acquire the art of drawing ; it is the language in which your ideas must be told. Whether you 
are to })e an architect or a landscape painter, drawing is best learned })y the study of the figure 
from life or from the cast ; it is the best training for the eye, demanding accuracy and judgment. 
The hand and the mind should learn to work together, evolving schemes or forms, and feeling 
for that whicli is best. 

Avoiding all tricks, acquire a pleasant manner of drawing, one that makes your building 
presentalde : for I have seen fair composition so expressed as to look forbidding — 2)erhaps Avith 
capitals, mouldings, and carving })ut in with a heavy hand, such detail making dark s])lotches 
of those parts which would be the high lights of the building. 

But drawing has generally receWed its full meed of attention, and the greater danger is of 
regarding it as an end instead of a means. We have known such facility acquired that the hand 
has moved in advance of the mind — a flmency that speaks before thinking what is best to sav. 
There is also drawing so pretty in its technicjue as to give fictitious attraction to a ])ad design. 
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The prizes we have the pleasure of giving to-night are for studies and compositions in j^oine 
of which the drawing is,, in my opinion, nearly as good as possible. My friend Mr. Macartney 
Avill be critically reviewing this work presently, and his discriminating judgment will [)robably 
lind some faults. We have on the walls of this }-oom the recent works of last yeai's })rizenien. 
and I think you will agree that the tine colour-scheme of Puvis de Chavannes i^ beautifully 
rendered by the drawings of Mr. Martin. The admirable drawings by Mi*. Drysdale and ilr. 
Miller speak for themselves. 

Archaeology will enter into your historical studies, Imt let it not be a matter of dry ijones 
with you ; do not follow it too far, troubling youi'Self Avith curious or unprotital)ie ,->peculations : 
do not become the jiedant. You should lie conversant Avith the great achievements of all periods, 
yet I think the mind should be occupied Avitli one method of building, of construction, and of 
treatment at a time. MTiile examining the refinements and subtleties of Greek art and folloAAung 
on through the Avorks of the great Roman builders, it Avould be undesirable to distract the mind 
AAuth the study of the Gothic shrines, the soaring toAvers and spires of the North ; they have 
their origin in another ins])iration, another conception of the lieautiful. There is the glory of 
dazzling light in the one case ; Avhile solemnity and mystery are the aim of the dim vaulted 
aisles of the medisBA al sanctuary. 

With all the striving after originality, I hope the rising architect Avill retain a reA’erence for 
Tradition. His best education is in the study of the fine Avork that his forerunners have done. 
As a change and recreation he has also the study of Nature, her laAvs, her methods, and her 
marvellous arrangements of colour. He must not, ho ay ever, transplant the actual forms of 
A'erdure, chiselling them in stone, or using the fronds of ferns for metal castings. 

Proportion is perhaps the most essential element of good architecture. It costs nothing, 
and it is applicable to the humblest as well as to the noblest of aa orks. Hoav is it to be secured ? 
It is the product of the trained mind and the practised eye. True, it has been reduced to a 
science, and there are lines laid doAvn, Avith mathematical rules to be obseiTed — rules that can 
be applied to the just proportion of length to breadth and height. 

But the beauty of proportion conies in Avith every detail : Avith doors, AvindoAvs, and their 
appropriate mouldings ; and I think it can only be secured by a refinement of knoAvledge and 
taste — the subtlety of feeling that is indispensable to the production of fine music or painting. 
It is in a measure intuitive to the artist, but it is also a faculty for cultivation, and perhaps is 
gained most by the mental assimilation of great AAnrk. 

Texture, though secondary to proportion or shape, greatly affects the ])uilding : indeed, 
proportion is upset by (mer-large mouldings, keystones, or by sculpture in the Avrong ])lace or to 
a Avrong scale. The touches that should be the crowning glory of a Avork may, ijy ignorance, be 
made subversive to beauty. I must be forgiven for putting sculpture under the head of texture 
to the building, but as such it must be taken into account. 

The sizes and jointing of stone courses are a factor in the matter of scale, ^\e knoAv the 
charm of small bricks as seen in the Flemish buildings, and Ave admire the long thin brick in the 
Roman Avails, Avhile none can fail to l)e impressed by cyclop ean stones as seen in the temple 
or in the bastions and Avails that girdle an Etruscan city. 

Smooth Avails of ashlar stone or of gauged brickAvork seem right witli classic Avork and its 
delicate mouldings ; Avhile rough brickAvork is in vogue for Inhldings of other types, some of our 
friends specifying that no mortar joint shall measure less than half an inch. The ])roken colour 
so obtained is pleasant, l)ut the beauty of your Avoi'k must not (h‘p(uid mainly on the accidents of 
texture and colour. 

^Vhat may be said of colour ? It has an influence that appeals to us directly, for our happi- 
ness or distress ; light and darkness are in its train. As a nation we are not colourists, and we 
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have been shy of colour since the primitive Briton discontinued woad as a costume. Within the 
house there is the fear of losing light, while out of doors the feeling is that in our London streets 
all will presently be of the same low tone. There have been daring experiments with glazed 
material, >ome with distinct success, but a shiny surface is not generally acceptable. 

If for our street fronts we could be ottered the frescoes of the Verona market-place, I am not 
sure that they would be cheerfully accepted, and if we should have them in their })ristine condition 
I am sure we should consider them crude and garish. Our taste is for the old Masters, old tapestry 
or stuffs, when colours have been lowered by the passing of three hundred years. Perhaps it needs 
a sunnier clime than ours to a])})reciate real colour. 

As a broad principle I think that raised surfaces and colour are seldom wanted together. A 
coffered ceiling or a good piece of luodelling with its projections well considered does not want its 
background ])icked out with colour — its light and shade are an e(]uivalent to colour; also a line 
painted or mosaic ceiling is l)est as a flat or curved surface, or with only the slight ])rojections of 
gesso. 

We know that the Parthenon and other inimitable Greek monuments were originally in 
colour, the mouldings picked out, Avhile the marble gods and goddesses were tinted in llesh tones 
with coloured draperies. To me it seems that breadth would be exchanged for realism, the Greek 
masterpieces sharing the quality of waxwork : but I dare not question what was done by the 
consummate artists of the great age. 

In mediaeval times the Gothic churches and castles had their shafts, ribs, and mouldings 
in positive colours : the devices of heraldry su})plying the motif of decoration, and the scheme, 
though vi\'id and crude, must have been splendid. The full glory of colour is found in line stained 
glass, and that is at its best when throwing its tints on uncoloured walls. Walls of precious 
m.iterial or rich in decoj’ution are best under the unol)S cured light of day. 

In the study of colour make careful notes of such good combinations as you find either in 
man's work or in Nature, especially noting the quantities in which they are used. The blue corii- 
riower is gem-like when dotted in a held of golden corn, but it has an altered value in larger mass, 
as when covering the human frame. As a reaction from varied and disturbing colours, the simplicitv 
of whitewash has been found refreshing ; in broad light or in reflected light it is altogether beauti- 
ful. Brown paper was discovered as a pleasant and retiring background, and I am told of a house 
that a young enthusiast })a[)ered thus from attic to basement. Another instance I call to mind of 
a room painted black ; but I do not feel that a resort to brown paper, to black, or to whitewash 
is solving the subtle problem of cc)lour. 

I will not talk to you of St vies, to advocate one or to disparage another ; we have ceased 
to hght on that held. I will only ^ay that the qualities making for good or bad are, in all styles, 
the >ame — ^ iz., truth of construction, justness of proportion, breadth and simplicity, and above 
all simplicity. All the tawdry vulgaiities that shock you are the violation of that qualitv ; efforts 
after the pretentious or pompous : the assumption of something that is not. A building mav be 
rich and yet broad in treatment : our Houses of Parliament maybe taken as an example. The 
fascinating devices of Pugin give richness and texture to the whole surface, but thev are so em- 
ployed that the broad masses of JSir Charles Barry's composition only gain thereby. In contrast 
to this, the Horse Guards,*’ Whitehall, is a Iniilding severely plain, hardly a moulding to arches 
or openings, yet it gives almost an impression of richness by the proportion and disposition of the 
parts and the skill in arrangement of its lights and shadows. Misplaced ornament is the bane of 
architecture, as is also ornament that is out of scale. 

We have touched upon the many things that it is good for you to know and to do : though 
you may be an Admirable Crichton, you will not accomplish all. You must make choice of that 
which com^^s best to you and for which you have affinity. In some cases combination meets the 
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many requirements of the architect, who must play the parts of artist and man of business. If 
any two of you, quite sure of one another, agree thus to divide the work, it may be for your 
mutual happiness. The work will be done with fewer disturbing interru})tions, and you will have 
companionship to lighten the worries that must anive from time to time. 

I have said study simplicity in design : I would further urge simi)licity of life. Let your 
wants and your encumbrances be few, that you maybe free in the race. Concentration of mind 
and of aim is essential if you are to be successful. I mean real success, which is not always to be 
measured by income. Comfort, cushioned ease, and expensiv e cigars are not a stimulus to the 
artist ; discipline he need^, and the best form is self-discipline. 

The Luke of Wellington said that Waterloo was won in the cricket field — and manly sport 
has had a fine influence on our race ; but sport has become with us a fetish to be worshipped. 
8ir William Eichniond has been bold enough to say that “ games will be the ruin of England ” ; 
Rudyard Kiiding created a shock when he spoke of flannelled fools ” : and we must admit that 
the devotee of art can hardly be prominent as an athlete ; he starts with a different temperament, 
moreover he cannot spare the time to become distinguished in various s})orts, although we have 
among us one or two brilliant exceptions to my theory. To you the sketching on Saturdays is 
more important than the following of games, and your life will take different lines from that of 
the man of leisure or of commerce. 

I have before expressed my belief that it is well you should have to live by your art. It is 
good for you personally, and I think it is also good for the work. An architect has no opportunity 
of producing pot-boilers even when money is scarce. I do not know how many of you have been 
born with the traditional silver spoon in the mouth— I do not S 2 )ecially congratulate those who 
have. You have the harder fight against the spirit of indolence that is in us all. There is also 
the temptation to use the brains of others if you have them at command, to become mere 
dilettante, or, saddest, to become the art critic instead of the art worker. 

When sufficient knowledge and discrimination for the })urpose have been attained by the 
student, foreign travel comes to him as an inspiration. With delight he will see in substance the 
monuments that hai^e been familiar to him only in diagrams and text -books. There is joy in the 
freedom of life, and fascination in the change of scene, of climate, and of human interest. With 
these })leasant distractions discipline and application are specially called upon for the gathering 
of that which is precious and the refusal of all that is ephemeral or meretricious though attractive. 

It is our desire that those who go out with our travelling scholarships should accept the task 
of making a thorough and exhaustive study of one or more notable buildings, the intimate know- 
ledge of which will ])e a lasting influence. There is the further interest that the best of such work 
will be published in some permanent form, making a contribution to our architectural records. 

For those who are not privileged to make the grand tom* there are priceless treasures to be 
found in our museums : doorways, fountains, monuments, and bronzes of the great periods, and 
those now seen judiciously placed and Avell lighted in their spacious new home, accessible to all, and 
giving the student a quieter time for measuring and drawing than thi^ traA'eller would obtain in a 
continental street. These objects demonstrate the treatment and workmanshi}) of the artist and 
craftsman, but much of their meaning is lost when these features are divorced from their natural 
surroundings. The student must look at things as a Avhole, noting the important element of 
scale ; he must not be absorbed by details. 

I have spoken of foreign travel Avith its advantages and pleasures, but hoAv much Ave have 
close at hand that is an education. With Hami)ton Court on one side of the toAvn, GreenAvich 
Hospital on the other, our City itself Avith its domed centre, its many churches. Chelsea Hospital, 
and Somerset House, to say nothing of modern Avork, some of Avhich I hope reaches a high standard 
and is A\orth your consideration. 
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I will^nut deliiie liow far sketching, painting, or etching may occui)y your time witli the many 
pursuits that are necessary : they form a hap])y recreation, a change of vision, and are restful 
while training the hand, the eye, and the mind. If facility is attained such work may become 
too attractive, taking the place of the more plodding and painstaking duties that claim your 
attention. 

Our technical schools. State or rate aided, have been turning out batches of young men 
partially equipped for doing your work, and they will be provided from the public funds Avith 
drawing boards and T-squares for the purpose. Till they get outside the schools they do not 
learn, poor fellows, that the held OA^ercrowded and that Ave haA'e no use for them ; there is at the 
same time a great lack of good mechanics, a deficiency Avhich they ought to sui)ply. 

There is an effort among ourseh'es to raise the standard, both social and educational, of 
the jjractitioner, belieAung that thereby the quality of Avork aauII be raised. It aauU be only by the 
use of your higher endoAAunents that you Avill keej) the held. Our “ art teaching has been 
fraught AAuth curious results, and I fear Ave have many bad artists aaTio might liaA^e been hue 
craftsmen. 

It is Avorth much to you to acquire literary style, your letters and reports being terse and 
clear of verbiage. The art of public speaking should be part of your equipment ; you may take 
the adAuce as sound from one Avho lacks it. It Avill ahvays be ideasant in this room to hear the 
voice of any young man aaTio Avill add to the interest of the sulqect considered ; he may often con- 
tribute prohtably to the discussions. I speak of debating, not of bear-baiting. We haA'e instances, 
fortunately rare, of young persons seeking prominence by the latter process ; perhaps giving 
notice to ask questions — a string of them. })ertinent or impertinent. Of all things avoid pro- 
fessional politics and cabals. They disturb that tranquillity Avhich is essential to the performance 
of good AVork, Avhile they occu2)y time that should be giA^en to the claims of art. 

In this Institute, our Brotherhood, our aim must be to help one another. We do not all 
meet AAuth equal fortune, and if success comes to you give a helping hand to your felloAV AAho has 
less luck in the lottery. Fortune is a fickle dame, and none can tell AAdiich of you noAV entering 
the arena is to be the great architect of the future. The ranks are well filled, I aatII not say 
OA'ercroAvded, but for those of you aaIio use your opportunities aright, who train seriously and 
possess your OAvn souls, there aaTII ])e AA ork for your hands to do. 

There is AAith us the beginning of an appreciation of architecture. There is the idea, com- 
paratiA^ely neAA' to us, called Town Planning : the knoAATedge that we must Avork not only on our 
OAA'ii plot, but consider also our neighbour, combining AAuth him for a pleasant lay-out, a 
monumental disposition, and grouping of buildings. 

We are in the habit of judging the standard of architecture by the public or prominent build- 
ings of the year, and by such pretty pictures as a})})ear in the professional journals. It is painful, 
hoAvever, to remember that these are a very small portion of the huiltlmy that is done in the 
country, the mass of Avhich knoAA s no architect and is subject to no law^s. In the future Ave trust 
that the speculating builder, and the hard-headed laAAyer aa ho finds him the money, Avill realise the 
advantage of the architect's help to improve his plan, to give pleasant proportion to his building, 
and a semblance to some recognised style, AAhile saving him his present outlay on lavish and 
misplaced ornament. 

I verily believe, in the period that you enter upon, architecture will rise to a higher level 
than it has kno\A n in our day. I earnestly hope, to achieve that end is the steadfast aim of you 
architects of the future. I Avish you good luck, and a large store of happiness to be found in the 
work Avhich it Avill be your priAuIege to do- 
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CEITIOISM OF DEAWIXGS SUBMITTED FOE THE INSTITUTE PEIZES AND 

STUDENTSHIPS 1900-10 

By Mertyx Macartney, F.S.A. [F.| 

Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 31st January 1910. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — - 

I FEEL deeply honoured in having been invited to review tlie works submit ttnl for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships. It is a privilege as well as an honour ; but ])i‘ivileges, 
to be worth anything, are generally hedged round with duties, and so it is in this case. 
To discharge conscientiously this task is no light matter, especially for one, like myself, who has 
never entered any of these contests. I have never heard “ the bells chime at midnight,'' nor 
have I racked my lirain for recondite mottoes like “ Touchsoane.” There is this much to say 
for these competitions, that I firmly believe that they are awarded by the judges without fear or 
favour to the design or drawings considered best. I f(M*l certain that your tiibuiial is absolutely 
impartial ; and this fact must be of enormous value to you when entering these lists. It miti- 
gates the soreness of defeat to know that you have lost because a ]:)etter man has won. On the 
other hand, nothing discourages a man more than the feeling that he has been unjustly dealt 
with, especially when he is young and has not had any experience of the world's wicked 
ways. We should all be happy to stand in the shoes of the winners, and set out on our travels 
through the enticing lands which history points out as the birthplaces of our Art — to Italy, to 
Greece, to France, or, less distant, to wander through our own land with all the ])lithe careless- 
ness of youth, the enthusiasm, the whole-hearted devotion to Art. And to those who have failed 
I would say, you can at least hope to follow them later. Although your work in the 2)resent 
instance has proved unsuccessful, it will surely, by the experience, by the increase to your 
knowledge, help to make you cultivated architects. It will do that at the very least : it may 
also lead you to victory another time. 

But, after all, the reward is his who has through months of self-denial carried to completion 
a definite and difficult piece of work. And the feelings of Gild^on on relinquishing his pen after 
his labours on The Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire are not very dissimilar to those of the 
weary student who lays down his pencil with his last drawing finished. 

I may be allowed to say a word on the value of these comi)etitions. As you all know, 
architectural education at the Beaux-Arts is almost entirely a matter of ‘‘ concours," and those, 
too, of a magnitude that would make most of us grey-headed ; but you also know with what 
results. The great American schools do no h^ss, and their recent achievements are no le^s 
astonishing. There may be some disadvantages in this system of education, but they seem to 
me counterbalanced by its obvious advantages. Apart from the eft'eet on the student of com- 
peting with his fellows, and h^arning from his blunders, and getting rid of all the nonsense he 
may have imbibed, it prepares him for the wider strife of his later life, ilost pu])lic buildings 
nowadav’S are put to competition, and offer to the young man unequalled opportunities of dis- 
})laying his ability. I may remind you, too, that it has nearly always been tlu' same : you 
all know that Brunelleschi was unsuccessful in a certain comt)etition for bronze gates, and yet 
lived to crown St. Mary-of-the-Flower with a great dome. 

It is sometimes objected that these competitions are too academic in character, too much 
removed from everyday practice to be of much use to the student. From this view I entirely 
dissent. The exigencies and shifts of real practice will come soon enough, and these academic 
exercises, while teaching design, give to the intellect an agility to be acquired in no other way ; 
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and therefore I congratulate all stu(lent> whose courage has successfully carried them through a 
long and arduous undertaking. 

Two main branches of work have to be considered — studies of ancient building and original 
designs. Too much stress cannot be laid on the utility of the first of these studies. In no other 
way can the student learn to understand architecture as a thing of three dimensions — a thing 
solid and stable like the rocks and hills ; a thing, like these, to stand through years and cen- 
turies ex])osed to the ravening teeth of time. This is one of the most useful lessons the student 
can learn — ^that architecture is not paper. By studying ancient buildings he will learn to under- 
stand the weights of architectural features, their values. If he analyses the impression made on 
his mind by a building, he Avill discover the qualities that make for sound architecture — repose, 
dignity, and unity. However much he is interested in detail, he will find that these are like notes 
of music — serving merely to build up some grand symphony of sound. 

The greatest thinker of the eighteenth century, one whose mind like the very sun irradiated 
everything, likened architecture to “ frozen music." I like this simile, for it seems to crystallise 
in two words all criticism of great architecture. And no one who has ])een moved and delighted 
by some tine building will, I think, be inclined to doubt its truth. So that the student should 
try to discover the vital qualities in the building he chooses to delineate, and pay more attention 
to the masses than to the details which only help to build up the main conception. In his draw- 
ing out he should endeavour to be as clear and concise as possible, trying to express th(‘ spirit of 
the work — as far as this can be done by geometrical drawing — rather than his own idiosyncrasies. 

With the original designs, clear and simple draughting should l.)e striven for. But this is 
secondary to the design, and the student before entering this ])hase of his work should have made 
himself quite clear as to the requirements of the programme. From this ])rief premise let us pass 
to a short review of the work itself which has been submitted in the present instance. 

The drawings as a whole are not of transcendent excellence. Indeed, I consider that, taking 
them en masse, they are below the average. There are some good examples of draughtsmanship 
and colour, l)ut they are few. There is little unanimity in the rendering of drawings, which, bv 
the way, adds consideraldy to the difficulty of judging, and points to the fact that there is at pre- 
sent no delinite teaching in this country. There are almost as many styles of drawing as there are 
candidates. Some are in the French style, l)ut they lag far behind the real thing : others are done 
in a slap-dash “ Art Nouveau " with a Teutonic touch that is rather amusing. 

The good old-fashioned type has still its followers. Originality has a certain charm, and has 
the additional, questionable, advantage of attracting attention. This is notably the case in the 
design Horseshoe," awarded the second 2)rize in the Soane Medallion competition. But it 
would be impossible to live in the same house with that perspective. 

Now, if one looks at the draAvings collected at the Victoria and Albert Museum, one is struck 
])y the sobriety and dignity of the exhibits. There is no attem})t to advertise the cleA'erness of 
the draughtsman. It is good honest Avork, and attempts only to render truthfully Avhat it set out 
to do Avithout any arriere pensee of applause. It may be said here that this quiet, unobtrusiA^e 
draughting requires more skill anrl patience than the slap-dash method. Perhaps the extensive 
use of perspectives is the cause of this anxiety to shine. Personally I instinctively decline to be 
draAvn by the alluring and meretricious. I should recommend students to leave out all unneces- 
sary details, such as figures and motor-cars — the guardsman and nurse-maid seem to have had 
their day. but other figures as ill-advised and as ])adly draAAUi haA^e taken their place, Avhich alwaA’s 
remind me of the Idind man's remark in the NeAv Testament that “ he saAv men as trees AATilking ” ; 
and as for the motors — no self-respecting inspector Avould give them a licence. 

Taking the awards as they appear in the Institute Journal, Ave have the measured drawint^s 
first. The first prize is awarded to the author of a set of draAvings shoAving the Wellington monu- 
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lueiii/* Eoma.” The details are beautifully drawn, but the half-inch drawinjrs aie le>s attractive. 
They lack crispness and decision, but on the ^Yhole they make a useful set — although l.)elow the 
average of other years. The drawings placed second, “ Francois ^Mansart,** are remarkably 
good. The subject is the Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, and if the largi'-scale drawings had ])eeii up 
to the standard of the small drawings it would have come into more seiious competition with tla^ 
winner. Adige was placed tliird, with drawings of the Palazzo Poinpeii and Palazzo della ( han 
(luardia Vecchia, ^Vrona, ])ut his execution lacked crispness and did not I’ise to his high thenne 

Two sets of the West Front of 8t. PauTs wert' submitted, ])oth conscitaitiously drawn. Those 
l)y Puggins ” are extremely accurate, and I would impress on students the necessity for absolute 
correctness. Another set sIioaa’S Christ Church, Spitallields — a ]-ather gaunt-lookingsul)ject when 
shown in grim outline of Idack and white. This last competitor Avould be well advised to consult 
the conditions more closely in future. He will find that six straineis are required, and if his 
drawings had been adjudged the best he would ha^'e l:)een jilaced hors concours. 

The next prize on the list — the Soane Medallion — is the most important, and although the 
subject of the competition was an inspiring one, it has not called forth any great merit. Tlie 
fault lies to some extent in the conditions them>elves, as perhaps the boundary of the site 
was too conlined. However, thelirst two designs are good. The fnst, i\fii-th." i< a good sober 
study of Eenaissance work, very well worked out. but indifferently dravn : a serious omission in 
the ])lan is the a]>se]ice of a foyer. The perspt^ctive. lu^we^ er, does justice to the design : iiideed, 
it is ([uit(‘ the ])t‘st in tlu^ exhibition. The second, *’ TToi'seslKa','* is an (*\tremely clever (h*sign, 
but I fear in execution its crowning feature would be lost. Its clever ])ers2)ective has bet*n 
nnaitioned aliovt*. Sunlight and Air ’’ submits a design worked out with a French flavour. TTie 
effect in perspt'Ctivi' is not quitt^ lia])])y. An imaginative study, clevtaly rendeied, is drawn by 
“ T/Espoii'." ‘‘Mafie's ** drawings are extremely interesting, but the design fails as a whole. If 
it is allowed, I should r(*commend the author of “ Eudget to ivtin^ quietly iiito political lift'. 

Three sets of drawings wei'e submitted for the Owen Jones Studentship, and the ])rize is 
awarded to Mr. W. O. iMille]-, whose work deserves great admiration, but it is legrettable tliat he 
did not choose a ladter illustration of modern work than the facadt* of the Chin ch of SS.Pudens 
and Pudentiana at Eome. the front of which has been covered with modern fresco decoration in 
imitation of nios<iic. 1 (unlorse the recommendation that the sets of ^traineis submitted by 
^Ir. H. E. Wilkinson should have sonn^ award. ^Ii*. (liblions should la* comimuidt'd foi“ tlie most 
p.iinstaking and caisTul drawing luAias nnuh' of the Italian mosaic ]>*n'(anent from tlu* Pr^^sbyte)w 
of Westminstia’ Abbty, (‘S])ecially as tlie whoh* was drawn and colonr»*d on the s])ot. 

Tht‘ dray ings submitted for the Pugin Prize are on the whoh^ A'ery good. ^Ir. Hubert Frazi*r, 
wlio is awarded tlie ]U‘ize, has an excellent \'.n‘i('ty (d draw ings clearly and w ell dome Tie* tw'o 
gentlemen, ^riNsr--. Cld-hohn and ('owqier, biackettsl for second plac(“ hav»‘ aFo done good woik. 

Thiit etui competitors submitted designs for the Tite Prize. Theie seems to ha^e la-en some 
misconcejition in theii* minds as to the kind of loggie la^st suited to the siti*. Here, again, if \ve 
may say so, the conditions yiu-e faulty. One has only to considei the sizi' of the sunk garden — 
actually about tenth of the area of LincohTs Inn FiehF — to se(‘ this. In spite of tliis confined 
iuva the bulk of the coinpetitois choose to shut it in wTth raised loggie, which in leality would have 
a poor crowded effect. None of the designs Avas considered to })o>sess sutticitad merit to waia-ant 
tht‘ pi'ize lieing awarded, and it is thendoi'e withheld. Tlu‘ most meritorious sclauma ‘‘ .lu[>it(T,'^ 
otters no obstruction. T1 k‘ sunk spact^ (it cannot be calltal a garden) is surrounded by a terrace 
raised a little abovi' the level of tlu* street, and tlu‘ cormas an^ marked by mised sheltia’s— (piite a 
nt'edless addition. His drawing is only fairly good, and his ]>(*]'s])ect ive is bad. “ Tomahawk,” 
placed second, has no obstruction oppositi* the jialace. although he has surrounded th(‘ other 
three sides with screen'-. The triunqdial arches at the sides are too lieaA V and quite out of ])lace. 

u a 
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“ Oomprized Witliiu *’ is pUumaI tliiid. with <l idtlKT careless ;^et uf dra^^illgs. ddie perspective 
the best of tlieiir. Most of t])e-e (h’a^vinos are vitv iuucIj below tlie U'-ual -taiidarcl of ilie work 
in this competition. 

;\[r. C. D. CaruS'MMson is awarded the Aithur Cates Prize for ^ome exctdlent <lrawings. His 
design for a eonntry house is also good, at least as far as the exterior i'? concerned : the plan is 
poor. ^[r. Mhn. Dean is commended for his drawings of the -taircase of Cromwell House, which 
are extremely vigorous and crisp. 

The Grissell Gold ^ledal is awarded to '* Fra Angelico for a fairly good study of a chnrcli in 
ferro-concrete. His comt^etitor is commended for his constructive ability. The architecture is of 
a nondescript and futile character, and tlie ptaspective distinctly poor. Mr. Mb ^lihnirn. junior, 
has been awarded the (iodwin Eursary in view of the convincing nature of hi^ essay and 
knowledge of hospital wT)rk. 

In conclusion I should like to say one word more to students. I have said above that the 
task of the judges is made (extremely difficult by the fact that the drawing-^ are finished in every 
roncilvahlo >ty]e — sh.idows }nT>jf‘cted on plan till the scheme is hidden, others coloured likt* a 
kaleidoscope, and fdevatious Ireattal in a hundred diherent and confusing ways. I should recom- 
mend students to alter all this and to VmiAi tlulv drawings simply in ])en and ink, and to tigun^ 
titles, names of rooms. ^Cc., in legible and fair Eoman lettiaa’ng. [ liope to S(‘i‘ tlii^ emhodital as 
a definite requirement in tin* instructions to compiditors in the future. dVlien a ))er>])eci ive i^ 
required it is obviously ineless to ]U’ojeci shadows on ele^ ation. Do not imagiiu' thal it is ea^y 
to make a fine set of drawings in ])en and ink — far from it : Imt it i- by far the clearest and 
best wvry of exposing a design. 


VOTE OF 

Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. [F .] : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — It has fallen to my un- 
worthy self to propose a vote of thanks to the 
President and to Mr. l^Iacartney for the admirable 
Addresses to which they have treated us to-night, 
and I rise to d ) so with real pleasure. As to the 
President’s Address I hope every student will read 
it and re-read it. It is so direct and sincere, so 
shrewd in its advice, and so kindly and sympathetic 
with all the troubles and anxieties wdiich beset 
young architects, and have beset U'^ older men at 
the outset of our career, tliat I think every student 
ought to take it as a s.ui of Pilgrim’s Scrip to 
which he can refer for help and encouragement 
wdienever he gets stuck up in the ar<luous waxy of 
his life. I listened very intently to the President’s 
Address, and I thought possibly I might find 
something to go for. Eut I could not find a 
single thing. When the President w^as expressing 
his owm view^s I felt in absolute sympathy with 
every wmrd he said. The only point to W'hich I 
could take exception is his quotations from tw^o 
very distinguished men, Sir William Richmond 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, on the subject of sport. 

I have the profoundest admiration for the genius 
of both those gentlemen, but I do not think — I 
may be entirely wrong — that they ever entered 
very seriously for the great school of English 
sport. Speaking as an Englishman— I do it with 
all ditlidence. but i\t the >nme time as an English- 


TIIAXKS. 

man I stick to it — I think their animadversions 
are a hundred miles wdde of the mark. I also 
think they proceed from misapimehension of 
some of the finest qualities of the English 
race. We here in oxxr calling think too much of 
the professional man. Now” a man does not cease 
to be a citizen and a gentleman wRen ho become-; 
an architect. A gentleman should he a gentleman 
at all points ; and I think it would he a very di-'a^^’- 
trous thing for this country if Englishmen ceased 
to be men of tbeir liarnls as wvdl as of their 
hearts and their heads. Tliat, as von will recol- 
lect, was the old (ireok ideal and 'l do not think 
W”e can afford nowadays to lose sight of that 
siffendid ideal of human life. You, Sir, liaiulled it 
with that reasonable humanity that we have 
learned to look for from you, and I think I am 
expressing the sentiments of all of us here 
wRen I say howr much we appreciated vour 
Paper, 1 hope, too, that I may be permitted to 
offer you, on behalf of all of us here, (.nr verv 
sincere congratulations on your recent honour^. 
I have also to propose a vote of thanks to my 
old friend Mr. Mervyn Macartney. I have listened 
w iih the greatest interest to his criticisms, and 
paiticularly to his introductory remarks. Mr. 
Macartney, as you all know*, is a man of fine 
natural taste develoiied ]^y intimate study of 
English architecture, and he has also first-hand 
opportunities of -tudying in St. Pauls the noblest 
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uionument of the Renaitssance certainly in this 
country, and probably in the ^'uiid. If Mr. 
Macartney does not know is ^vhat in this 

inatter, I do not know who does : he ought to. 
But I must say, when I listened to what he said, I 
felt with him that the judges must have had con- 
siderable difficulty this year, and for two or three 
reasons, which Mr. Macartney has touched upon. 
The hrst point is undoubtedly the conditions set 
for certain of the prizes. I have been trying to 
find out this evening what the precise intention of 
the Soane Prize and the Tite Prize is. I have 
been consulting the KnhuJaVy and I cannot tind 
out exactly, but I feel sure that we should all 
of us agree in thinking that those two prizes are 
intended to encourage design in what is called the 
grand manner” — that is to say, large monu- 
mental design. I think the gentlemen who framed 
the conditions of the competition this time did 
not (juite take account of that, and I think they 
unduly limited the dimensions : they have not 
given <|uite sufficient elbow-room to the designers. 
The second point Mr. Macartney touched ux)on 
was the t question of draughtsmanship ; he pointed 
out that some people drew in one way and some 
in another. That is perfectly true. It is one of 
the faults of our methods in England, and paints 
to the necessity’ of establishing some comprehensive 
and advanced school of design in which tho^e 
methods would be standardised. That is not the 
same thing as standardising design ; it is standard- 
ising the data of design, which is a very ditferent 
thing, especially when our drawing is our language. 
I think the sooner we arrive at some definite 
understanding on these matters, the better for 
architecture. Mr. Macartney referred to the French 
designs and methods, and I think it would be a most 
valuable thing in this country if we could establish 
some advanced school of design on the lines of the 
great French school. The last point, in which I do 
not ij[uite agree with him, is that he did not consider 
the students' designs this year quite up to the aver- 
age. 1 have had a struggle with those designs at 
the Alpine Club, and it seemed to me that they were 
well up to the standard ; in fact, I was surprised 
at the quantity of excellent work shown there. It 
seems to me that the difficulty of the judges must 
have been not so much from the want of good work 
as from the quantity of it that was shown. My 
own view on all these things is that there are just 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
and I always look at the proxime nCi.c'isiU, the 
'^honourable mentions,” and see what they have 
done ; and when I thought of what I saw in the 
Alpine Club Galleries the other day, I only wished 
that the Institute could extend its prizes and 
multiply its awards. I should like to have seen 
those prizes extended up to the hilt, and made 
fully equal to the winners. Mr. Berrington, for 
example, for his ma'^sivo and dignified design. 
Then, too, there was the design that Mr. ^Macartney 


referred to, ‘‘ Mafie," which was a very attractive bit 
of penmanship, and a remaiFable design. xVnd 
so with the Pugin Studentship — some admiral )le 
work was submitted by i\Ir. Cow23er and ^Ir. 
Chisholm, both of whom I am glad to see did 
receive supplementary prizes. I can only con- 
gratulate these proxinic cucc'>)>its as wcdl as the 
winners, and I am sure, as good sportsmen, 
they will take the award in good spirit, and 
feel that everything has gone right in this 
matter. I think to all of us it must be a 
matter of great 'satisfaction to find this preunise 
of ability in the younger generation. Looking 
round the Alpine Club (utllery, and also at the 
designs submiUed for the Gold Medal of the 
Acadenny last session, I felt that some of us older 
men would be very hard put to it to do anything 
of the sort ; but, on the other hand, we old men, 
or moderately middle-aged men, at any rate have 
a certain amount of experience, and as the result 
of that exi^erience one would like to offer one's 
bumble advice. It seems to me that the danger 
of the young men is the learning of the fashion- 
able catchword in design ; you see the same 
thing repeating itself year after year, I was going 
to say month utter month. For the last two 
or three years we have had an epidemic of the 
most abominable Ionic capitals. I see it in nearly 
every classic design : in rny experience, when 1 
have had to look after them, there is always a 
SAvag hung across the top with groups of fruit and 
fiowers coming down from the volute. ^Ye all 
know' W'here that is taken from— I will not >ay 
from modern French w^ork, because you find it in 
old French work, but when it appears time after 
time in every classic design it simply becomes 
nauseating. The thing may be passable in its 
place and time, but not on every possible occasion. 
And it is also to be considered that the French at 
this moment do not consider themselves any better 
oil in the arts than w'e do. I have been reading 
certain French critics, and two very eminent critics 
I have- been reading say that the arts in I’rance, 
and particularly architecture, are banki’upt. That 
is a very large order : I do not say that it is 
true, but no doubt tlicre is something in it, and 
I do not think it is for us to go and borrow 
from people wdio are distinctly shaky in their 
faith in themselves, and borrowing is in any case 
the merest short cut possible that you can take. 
The only wviy to form a manner of your own is to 
saturate yourself with old w'ork and to studyit inces- 
santly ; and if we are to study French work do not 
let us study French w'ork of the tw’entieth century, 
but of the seventeenth or eighteenth and the 
periods of acknowledged masters. That is the only 
way in wffiich W'e shall ever form a right and 
reasonable manner of our own. I think "that the 
tw'o pitfalls that lie in wait for the young student 
are this neglect d tradition and exuberance of 
ornament, as an old Dean of Christ Church used to 
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say, that Ctdaiiira that exuberance of orna- 

ment which suttbcates beauty. This sort of idea 
that ornament and detail is the whole of architec- 
ture is one of the most abominable fallacies. I 
think it is now' fairly exploded, and that architects, 
young and old, are doing all they can to get out of 
it, and to rely on their brains and imagination 
rather than on photographs and sketch books ; but 
it is for you young men to keep up this effort and 
to see that it does not fail. You have, as the Presi- 
dent has told us, the -priceless gift of enthusiasm, 
and if you can only keep it bright and untarnished 
you will wdn not only success as artists, but, what 
is inffnitely more important, that enjoyment of 
your w'ork without w'hicli no great art can ever 
ffourish. 

Sir RICHMOND, FuA. 

Mr. President, before I say anything, will you allow 
me 1 3 congratulate the Royal Academy upon your 
election as a memijer of that institution? Will 
you allow me also to say that I hope the time will 
come when w'e shall have more architects in that 
institution ? And may I remind you, gentlemen, 
that I had the honour of receiving the Silver Medal 
from the Royal Academy w'hen your President 
received the Gold one so many years ago that I do 
not like to think of it ? And may I congratulate 
also the author of The Midress Art upon his 
eloquent speech — just perhaps a little bit too 
Palladian for me ? I have read his delightful 
book, full of charm, full of scholarship, and he 
know's as well as I do that there are points 
upon which we do not agree. But this is 
not an occasion for going for disagreements, but 
rather for points of agreement, and I entirely 
agree wdth the strictures he made upon the 
remarks that I am supposed to have made about 
games. I believe in games. You may not think 
it — I am an old man, but t once w'as a devil at 
games — and perhaps, because that is so, I see their 
danger. Now I would very much rather see our 
youth occupied in making a Territorial Army or in 
being Scouts than playing a useless game like foot- 
ball. There is a tremendous amount of wasted 
energy in such games. That I know lor a fact. 
I can remember the days when I row'ed, pulled, 
hunted, and did all those things w'ith an avidity 
so terrific that I had no energy left for my work, 
and it is only for that reason that 1 w'arn you of 
excess. I do not say that games are not desirable 
things, but I do think and maintain my position 
that when in the new'spapers you see four columns 
entirely appropriated to nothing in the world but 
these games, these passing amusements, that is 
damaging the intellectual efficiency of this country. 
To-morrow' w'e shall see probably in the new'spapers 
a little paragraph about the interesting and vital 
question which touches the mental cultivation of 
this country, the building up of an intellectual 
race ; whereas, on the other hand, you will find 
perhaps four columns about cricket in Australia 


(or somew'here) and football. I think that is a sign 
of the decadence of this country, and I stick to it. 
Your President has delivered to you such a charm- 
ing Address, so full of matter that he has embraced, 
as it seems to me, the w'hole question from begin- 
ning to end, and I am thankful to say has left me 
nothing to say : and the Address you have had 
from Mr. Macartney is also as full of meat as an 
egg. I have been preaching exactly the same 
doctrine at the Royal Academy : I only hope 
my addresses were as good as these we have 
just heard. The bother is that you cannot get 
the young chaps to catch on — they will not ; 
they put cotton-w'ool in their ears after having 
listened to a little — to that part of it w'hich they 
think suits them — and the rest they put in their 
pockets and smoke wdth their cigarettes. But to 
be (juite serious. J do think thei'e is one thing I 
might suggest. 1 w'as looking round these W'alls 
just now' for something to give me a cue, but I am 
told that those designs are the W'ork of last year’s 
students. I should like to see the designs of this 
year round the room, and not at the Alpine Club, 
in another building altogether. When wu' are 
talking about art, it w'ould be so interesting if 
W'e had the designs of the young students round 
the W'alls, and then W'e could go and have a look at 
them ; and 1, being possessed of a somew’hat criti- 
cal faculty, might have bColded you or praised you. 
I have nothing to add to what your President has 
told you, but there is one little point, and that 
is as to w'hat he said about the colouring of the 
Greek architecture. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it was coloured— that w'e all know ; but 
you should not for a moment think that it w'as 
coloured in the gaudy colours such as some might 
apply now— especially the Germans -That is to 
say, opaque oil colours mixed up with excellent 
varnish and enduring and lasting materials, alas. 
It was not that at all. The walls w'ere covered 
with w'ax first of all, even the outside columns, so 
that they could receive delicate colours, and I 
believe if the most rigid anti-colourist could visit 
the Parthenon now', either outside or inside, he 
W'ould see the place covered with W'hat looks very 
much like spring ffowers,and even paler than that. 
It W'as not aggressive ; the Greeks were far too 
great lovers of form to obliterate it by colour. I 
ha\e seen buildings in bicily ivhich still retain the 
ancient colour dating tw'o centuries b.c., it is the 
most exquisitely delicate thing you can conceive— 
it just scintillates. There was no blue at all used, 
but only black and white, and that looked blue in 
that climate. The difficulty we have to contend with 
in this climate, as the President has said, is the ques- 
tion of light. Here, if colour is to be visible, it has 
to bo crude at first, and therefore I think an undue 
prejudice has been established by the sort of coloured 
architecture W'e have seen in this country. But look 
back a little bit : look at colour used by the Gothic 
decorators, say at Winchester or Norwich — that is 
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not crude. At Winchester, ou the vault of the 
Angel Choir there are only ifoiir ochres, and black 
and white was the blue, these simple tones making a 
delightful harmony. Of course, if you daub a lot 
of violent colour on a building you vulgarise it ; but 


Ido maintain that architecture, however pure, how- 
ever exquisite in treatment and refined in carving 
and design, is not injured but may be enomously 
improved by judicious colouring. 


THE TEACHIXa OF AECHITECTUEE.^ 
By J. L. Ball, 

Director of the Birmingham Municipal School of Arehiuctuie 


S OME excuse is perhaps needed for introducing 
the highly technical subject of architectural 
education to an audience which represents 
several of the other arts. The excuse may easily be 
found, partly in the general interest of lesthetic 
training, and partly in the special concern which 
all the arts have in a strong and living school of 
architecture. It would be absurd, of course, to claim 
for architecture a primacy in the republic of art. 
But the very powerful influence which it has always 
exercised is beyond dispute, and is one of the most 
remarkable and important facts in the history of 
that republic. The reason for this influence, its 
precise nature, and its limitations, might perhaps 
be explained without much difficulty. But the 
exidanation, interesting as it is, would occupy far 
too much of our time on this occasion. It is 
enough to say that the force of dominant architec- 
tural conceptions has been profoundly felt in the 
whole range of the plastic arts, from the least con- 
siderable craft up to the greatest sculpture and 
painting. Nay, even poetry, an art entirely intel- 
lectual, and which addresses even its imagery to 
the senses through the intellect, has been affected 
by architectonic influences. The Divine Comedy 
and Paradise Lost may be mentioned as instances 
which are familiar to everybody. On the other 
hand, in periods when architecture is poor or weak, 
or in countries where it hardly exists, the other 
arts seem not infrequently to betray a want of 
energy, an infirmity of purpose, a contentment 
with trivialities, an insensibility to the higher 
elements of grandeur and sublimity. The art of 
Japan furnishes a striking illustration of this. 
Exquisite and admirable as that art undoubtedly 
is, we are nevertheless conscious that some essen- 
tial element is wanting to it, something which we 
are accustomed to find in European art even of a 
much inferior grade. The reason probably is that 
Japan has no architecture of any importance. The 
qualities which we miss in Japanese art are pre- 
cisely those which result from a strong architec- 
tonic sentiment, from the pressure of a dominant 

* Lecture delivered to the Midland Arts Club. 


architectural idea. The truth would appear to be 
that architectural conceptions when widely dif- 
fused tend to create an imaginative eonditionj or 
mood, as subtle and indefinable as an atmosphere, 
which if not strictly necessary to the other arts 
is at least very favourable to their healthy and 
vigorous growth. Some brief reflections there- 
fore on the method of teaching this art may be 
acceptable even to those who are not actually 
engaged in its pursuit. 

It is no secret that all who are interested in 
architecture as a fine art have long felt a grave 
anxiety about the education of architects. The old 
relation of master and pupil, admirable in theory, 
and successful enough under favourable circum- 
stances, has broken down under the changed condi- 
tions of modern life. There is no need to enlarge 
upon this fact ; iti is generally recognised that the 
present state of things is most unsatisfactory, and 
tends to become worse and worse. The Boyal In- 
stitute Board of Education proposes therefore to 
substitute for the old premiated pupilage, at its best 
a somewhat casual and haphazard arrangement, a 
systematic course of training in an architectural 
School. This will occupy the whole time of the 
student for a term of two years. Only after this 
preliminary course of training will he enter upon 
his duties in an architect’s office, still devoting part 
of his time, but a part only, to w’ork in the School. 
Two or perhaps three more years will be passed in 
this manner. Thus, after a full course of four or 
five years spent in a comprehensive and well-regu- 
lated course of study the student may expect uAh 
some confidence to be in a fair way of attaining a 
real mastery of his art. Such in \evy sketchy out- 
line is the method of teaching architecture which is 
now advocated in place of articled pupilage. Schools 
of architecture for teaching purposes have been in 
full operation for some years in London and in 
Liverpool with excellent results. Edinburgh has 
more recently followed the example. Our own city, 
thanks to the munificent and far-sighted policy of 
the School of Art Committee, and the assistance of 
the L niversity, now possesses a well- equipped day- 
School of architecture. Architecture indeed has 
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always been included among the subjects taught in 
the School of Art. Evening classes have been 
established in order to supplement in some degree 
the inade<]uacy of office teaching. Lut attendance 
at these classes has been voluntary, and only the 
moat eager and enthusiastic student can derive 
profit from work done after the duties of the day. 
The most serious defect of all such schemes is the 
want of system and of a properly arranged course 
of study. " It is painful to reflect upon the mental 
confusion, the dissipated energy, which must in- 
evitably result from casual efforts. There is very 
good reason to believe that the action of the School 
of Art Committee in instituting a real day- School 
of architecture will prove as wise as it is generous, 
and that the influence of the new School will be 
felt in time throughoiit the whole range of those 
craft arts for which the Birmingham School of Art 
is already becoming famous. This is not the place 
to enumerate all the advantages which the new 
system offers in comparison with the old, but it 
may be permissible to mention four of the most 
important. 

First : the course of study in the School is sys- 
tematic, coordinated, and consecutive; instead of 
being, even at the best, casual, haphazard, and un- 
related. The attention of the student is directed 
from the first to the mastery of homogeneous prin- 
ciples, to some one of which he can refer every fact 
as it comes before him. L nder the old methods he 
was often unable to distinguish any clearly defined 
principle among the formidable mass of heterogene- 
ous facts by which he was encumbered. How great 
a difference is made to the mental attitude of a 
student by the orderly and scientific presentation 
of a subject is too well known and too generally 
recognised to need any comment. 

Secondly ; a preliminary course of study inter- 
poses a valuable novitiate between the vague early 
fancies of youth and the final choice of architecture 
as the work of a life. It is a period of probation, 
a test of special aptitude. At a critical epoch it 
affords time for reflection, for self-examination, 
perhaps for the revision of preconceived or hastily 
adopted notions. The minds of young people at 
the age of sixteen or even of seventeen are often 
singularly immature. The considerations which 
determine their choice of a career would no doubt 
seem ludicrous to us if the results were not some- 
times so deplorable. Under the old system when 
the articles had been signed and the premium paid 
it was seldom possible to turn back. The die was 
cast. The decision was made. However unsuitable 
the choice, it was irrevocable. However distasteful 
the work proved to be, it must be persevered with. 
Even if after the expiry of his articles the student 
determined to devote himself to some other occu- 
pation the partial and ill-assorted knowledge which 
he had managed to pick up was little likely to be 
of any service to him. Four or five years of his 
life had in fact been wasted. Under the new system, 


however, if a young man should find that he has 
made a mistake no great harm has been done. If 
he should discover on a closer acquaintance that 
architecture is not (^uite what he had imagined it 
to be, that his work is irksome, and that his tastes 
and aptitudes really lead him in some other direc- 
tion, to building perhaps, or to one of the craft arts, 
there is no serious difficulty in making the change. 
His time will not have been wasted. His studies 
and the knowledge which he has acquired will pro- 
bably be of the utmost value to him. Indeed it is 
hoped that the time will come when many of those 
who intend to become builders, or to follow some 
other branch of craft art, will perceive the value of 
a preliminary training in architecture. 

The third advantage which the new system offers 
over the old is the practical study of the more 
important building crafts. Classes in carpentry 
and masonry in which the student ^\ith his own 
hands frames the timber and chisels the stone and 
mixes the mortar will give him a familiarity, an 
intimacy, with building which can never be gained 
from the study of text- books. It is not to be 
expected of course that he will attain any real 
degree of technical skill in the building crafts, each 
of wffiich demands a separate apprenticeship. But 
he wdll have learnt something about them. He 
will understand something of their difficulties. He 
will be able to appreciate fine work when he sees 
it. Above all he wull learn wBat the office-trained 
pupil can never learn, that architecture is very 
largely an affair of materials, of craftsmanship, of 
traditional and familiar habitudes ; that it has to 
do with mass and solidity and weight. He will 
avoid the vulgar error of looking at his art as an 
exercise in drawing lines on paper. He will form 
the just and necessary habit of thinking of masses 
of material and not of mere draughtsmanship. To 
some of us thi._ first effort to regain for architecture 
its lost intimacy wuth technical building may well 
seem of most hopeful augury. 

And, fourthly, it is by no means the least im- 
portant advantage of the School course that it 
teaches architecture solely as an art, and not as a 
business. The object of the School of Art Com- 
mittee is not to educate business men but to foster 
a great art. The business of an architect can l)e 
learnt very easily in an architect’s office. When 
the time comes for the student to enter an office 
he wuli be afforded ample opportunity of making 
himself familiar with the business. Meanwhile 
let architecture be presented to his fresh and 
impressionable mind as a grave and majestic art, 
free from all sordid associations, free even from 
the inevitable responsibilities of practice. First 
impressions are notoriously vivid and permanent. 
The influence on character of high and enthusiastic 
ideas cannot be over-estimated. 

Such then are some of the more striking ad- 
vantages which the new method of teaching 
architecture presents. It will be admitted that 
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they are important advantages, and that we may 
look forward with some confidence to the future 
of an art which has suffered in the past by having 
been left to casual instruction. Let us next con- 
sider very briefly the course of study which is to 
be carried on in the School. What methods shall 
we employ for the teaching of architecture *? 

In beginning the study of architecture the 
student is apt to be bewildered by a multiplicity 
of details all of which claim his attention at the 
same moment. The whole looks a disordered 
tangle through which he can perceive no distinct 
path. He is plunged into the middle of his sub- 
ject before he quite knows what it means. Not 
only are there many diverse things to be learnt, 
but all are so closely related that it seems impos- 
sible to learn one part without some knowledge of 
the others. This is no doubt true of most arts. 
But it is specially and peculiarly true of architec- 
ture, an art which is half a science, which is 
mathematics on the one side and on the other 
side an expression of ideas by abstract form, which 
is based on the common and secular practicalities 
of life and yet soars far above these to the region 
of pure and ideal art, the spire of Strassburg, the 
dome of the Holy Wisdom. It is not surprising 
therefore that the novice in architecture should 
experience a certain mental confusion, and the 
first necessity is to provide him with some kind 
of map or outline of his studies. These may be 
conveniently divided into three groups, closely 
related and concurrent, each important ani neces- 
sary, though perhaps not equally important. 

First : the study of the nature and proper uses of 
the materials of building. 

Second : the study of the various methods of 
construction and especially of the dynamic princi- 
ples of structure. 

Third : Design, which, at least in its elementary 
stages, maybe defined as the application of materials 
and structure to the noblest use. 

Fir^t then of materials. It surely needs no 
elaborate argument to show that an architect ought 
to possess a very close, intimate, and comprehensive 
knowledge of the materials which he is to use in 
his buildings. A doctor who should be ignorant of 
the nature of the drugs with which lie compounds 
his pills and draughts, an engineer who should have 
no first-hand knowledge of the metals he proposes 
for his engines, would be proper objects of ridicule. 
A thorough knowledge of his materials is just as 
necessary for the architect. In every art it is 
essential first of all to master the material, the 
vehicle, in which that art finds expression. There 
is no such thing as abstract design. Design is 
always an expression in some material. All the 
arts, sculpture, painting, the minor crafts, are vari- 
ous expressions of intellectual energy through the 
medium of materials. But to no art is a knowledge 
of materials more necessary than to architecture. 
It is the art of using the materials of building to 


the best advantage, of making noble and enduring 
works of those materials. IIow shall the architect 
undertake the direction of building, how shall he 
discharge his duty to his patrons, nay, how shall he 
even design, without a precise knowledge of mate- 
rials ■? It is with materials, the commonplace 
materials of building, that the architect has to 
mould forms of impressive beauty. Even so the 
poet, master of words, and sensitive to their faintest, 
their most recondite associations, weaves out of the 
common language of the market-place and of the 
fireside his mystic unfathomable song.” 

Again, all materials are not equally good, that is, 
are not equally suitable to the architectural purpose. 
Goodness of material, resistance to pressure, resis- 
tance to decay, convenience, and the like qualities, 
fulfil the needs of good building, of good engineering. 
But for architecture there is required in addition to 
these qualities an architectural fitness. Of two 
materials e(]ually durable one will be better fitted 
than the other for the purpose of purely architec- 
tural expression. We may say in general terms that 
the important quality of cohnir in architecture is 
dependent upon the choice of materials. It is 
necessary perhaps to discriminate here between two 
different methods of obtaining colour in architecture. 
Buildings may be coloured by handing them over 
to the painter, to the glass painter, to the artist in 
mosaic. The result is not strictly speaking archi- 
tectural colour. It belongs to other arts. That 
only is true architectural colour which is the result 
of the architectural use of materials chosen for the 
special purpose. We have seen that it is the faculty 
of architecture to use materials to the best advan- 
tage. Let us take an example. How then shall 
we use coloured or veined marbles to the best 
advantage? Obviously in plain surfaces cut and 
polished in such a way as to exhibit the full beauty 
of veining and colour. In this manner wo find 
marbles used, with splendid effect, in the mediawal 
architecture of Italy. ^larble was also used occa- 
sionally, perhaps more often than is generally 
thought, in English mediieval architecture. But 
it was not used as in Italy to di-.play the charm of 
pure colour. It was used in precisely the same way 
and cut and carved into precisely the same forms 
as the common limestones and sandstones. The 
few instances to the contrary only give emphasis 
to the rule. In the use of marble therefore the 
English architects of the middle ages must be pro- 
nounced inferior to their Italian contemporaries. 
Nor would the importance of this fact be at all di- 
minished even if it were to be shown, as it probably 
might be, that in other respects the English archi- 
tecture is superior to the Italian. There could 
hardly be a more significant instance of the value 
of that knowledge of materials of which we have 
been speaking. 

Let us pass on to the second group of stiidie'j 
necessary in the teaching of architecture, namely, 
method'^ of construction and the dynamic principles 
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of structure. That an architect must possess a production of works of imaginative art. Such 

very thorough knowledge of the way in which studies, if they are not closely associated with de- 
buildings are constructed is a truth so obvious as sign, will carry the student only so far as building, 

to amount to a truism. Unfortunately like many or what is rather absurdly called engineering, 

other obvious truths it is not always sufficiently Builders and engineers are perfectly well acquainted 

recognised in practice. Architecture is a construe- with these subjects. Do we find their works satis- 

tional art. It is structure expressed, idealised, factory? On the contrary, it will be admitted that 

raised to the level of art. The exhibition, the they are uncomely, prosaic, and uninteresting, 

emphasis of noble structure is always pleasing in Materials, however strong and enduring, construc- 

architecture as it is in representations of animals tion, however scientific, do not, of themselves alone, 

and plants. The vulgar conception of architecture constitute architecture. Architecture is a fine art, 

as a veneer of ornament unrelated to the real facts and like the other fine arts it is distinguished by 

of construction is an ignoble error. Neither is a profound idealism. It is an intellectual or emo- 

architecture any conceivable mixture of construe- tional modus superadled to the economic modus 

tion and ornament regarded as separate things, of building. 

Finely realised and finely expressed structure is There is a phrase ^‘reason in building” which 
identical with architecture. Design in architecture is the favourite catchword of the moment with a 

is an intense sensibility to the dynamic principles certain class of persons fond of oracular utterances, 

of structure. All really great and expressive archi- Reason in building ! Does anyone question the 

tecture imposes on us a sense of nervous and vital very obvious truth that reason is needed for build - 

strength, of power self-contained, reposeful, and ing ? We cannot surely have too much reason in 

accurately proportioned to the counteracting forces, building or indeed in anything. But the reason 

Indeed it may be said without much exaggeration required for building is the Practical Reason, and 

that the expression of power and energy by means the reason required for architecture is the Imagina- 

of structure is the peculiar glory of architecture, tive Reason. We are not of course to regard the 

Certainly no other art can exhibit on the same names given to various forms of mental energy as 

scale the action and counter- action of gigantic indicating different powers, but different exercises 

forces ; such as we see for example in the great of the same power. The Practical Reason is reason 

French cathedrals. under one mode or attribute, and the Imaginative 

The actual construction of buildings is a much Reason is reason under another mode or attribute, 

less complex study than a beginner is apt to When we compare the action of the Practical 

imagine. The great building crafts are two only, Reason with the action of the Imaginative Reason 

Masonry, in which is included all kinds of wall we are at once reminded of Kant’s celebrated dis- 
budding ; and Carpentry, with which in the present tinction between analytic and synthetic judgments, 

day must be associated the structural use of steel. The action of the Practical Reason is analytic ; of 

These are the two essentially constructive crafts ; the Imaginative Reason the action is synthetic! 

the other crafts which take part in building, if It is by the Imaginative Reason then that 
constructive at all, are so in a much inferior degree, building is transfigured into architecture; the 

Further, the really important and indispensable Imaginative Reason, using materials and structure 

principles of construction are of an antiquity so not for themselves alone but to express ideas, 

remote that all record of their origin has been lost. Architecture like every art is a distinct form of 

The number of these fundamental principles is not intellectual energy or force. In the great periods 

great, but they are capable of an infinite variety of of architecture we see the Imaginative Reason 

applications. It is to the mastery of these funda- taking up the prosaic details of bmldinf^ the trivial 

mental principles therefore that the student must furnitures of life, and transformiim them into the 

principally direct his attention. He must not scenery of a fairy tale. The medieval architects 

merely know but must intimately feel what struc- for example seiy.ed upon this or that necessity of 

ture in building means, what weight means, what practical building and in a mood of half-melan- 

stress means, what the forces are, of gravitation or choly half-playful exaggeration swept it instantly 

storm, which structure has to meet and counteract, out of the region of the commonplace into the land 

All building is an interference with, a resistance of romance. Great architecture is not a nicelv 

to, the forces of Nature. Force and resistance to calculated adaptation of means to economic ends 

force, such in brief is the architectural conception It is essentially the outcome of a state of mind of 

of structure. an exalted or enthusiastic temper. ’ 

Thirdly, of Design. The third branch into It would seem to follow from this that archi- 
which the general teaching of architecture may be tectnral design cannot be taught. No art it m 
divided is for many reasons the most important, be said, can be taught as geometry or the wav o^f 
The studies which we have been considering, the building a wall can be taught. What is needed 
nature of materials, the nature of construction, are for it is a certain mood of'^ exaltation a ce t ' 
studies which have an ulterior object. Their final mental attitude, which is wholly subiective ^an^l 

object, their supreme purpose, is to serve in the which the student must for the niost part cultivate 
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for himself. This is no doubt quite tvue. But if 
architecture cannot be directhj taught it can be 
taught indirecilyy by the influence of example. 
The divine spark can be communicated in this way 
only, by the contagion of noble examples. The 
student may indeed do much for himself. He may 
till his mind with graceful and elevating images. 
He may make himself familiar with all that is best 
in Literature and Art. He may waste no energy 
on the trivialities of sport, the turning of a wheel, 
the insanity of flying machines. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that the faculty of design can be kindled 
in him by one influence only, namely, by direct 
contact with the best architecture of past ages and 
of the modern period. There is no other way. 
The systematic study of all ancient and modern 
schools is the essential foundation for the teaching 
of architecture. The future must grow^ out of the 
past. But if the attempt should be made to sub- 
stitute some a priori method for the historical, 
if the student should be expected to evolve a new 
architecture from the planing of boards or the 
chipping of stones, a vulgar and prosaic utilitarian- 
ism will be the issue. It may be said with much 
truth that the historical study of architecture has 
hitherto produced only unsatisfactory results, that 
it has fostered a pedantic archieology, and that it 
has often degenerated into mere dull copying of 
ancient works. But the answer is plain. The 
errors of modern architecture are to be attributed 
not to a proper study of ancient examples but to 
an imperfect and casual and uncritical study. 
These errors might have been avoided by a more 
thorough and manly spirit. The only safe attitude 
tor the student towards ancient works of archi- 
tecture is the critical attitude. The only fruitful 
nietbcd of study is the comparative method. Even 
in the noblest architecture of past ages the student 
must learn to discriminate and c nnpare. Nothing 
that has yet been achieved in this art is too exalted 
for judgment. No school has a monopoly of 
excellence, none is faultless. Architecture, like 
Life itself, is always an aspiration ]iot perfectly 
attained. 

The study of ancient architecture may perhaps 
seem a vast subject, extending as it does over some 
fifty centuries. In reality it is not so vast as it 
appears. The art has never been universally prac- 
tised; almost all the really important architecture 
of the world is to be found in Europe and in those 
parts of Asia and Africa which are closely con- 
tiguous to Europe. The nominal boundaries of 
the Eoman Empire would very nearly compre- 
hend it. Yet, even so, what a magniflcent heritage 
it is 1 Surely it is our duty and our privilege to 
enter into it and to possess it. Some people 
talk as though a knowledge of ancient archi- 
tecture were a thing to be deplored. They pro- 


fess to regret a golden age of careless ignorance 
when men knew and practised but one tradi- 
tional way of architecture. Whether we regret 
it or not, the old traditional way has gone for ever. 
Under modern onditions no architect who is 
ignorant of the works of past ages can hope to 
excel. Nor is it true that in ancient times archi- 
tecture invariably followed one fixed traditional 
course. No greater mistake can be made. Avery 
moderate acquaintance with architectural history 
affords ample evidence that there have been long 
periods when the art has been swayed by several 
independent and conflicting streams of influence. 
One example will suffice out of many, the example 
of Sicily. The architecture of Sicily during the 
middle ages was affected by Greek traditions, by 
Roman or Italian traditions, by Norman induence, 
by Byzantine influence, by Saracenic influence. It 
will not be contended surely that the result in this 
instance is unsatisfactory. Indeed so far is it from 
being iini\ersally true that the best architecture has 
resulted from following one unbroken line of tradi- 
tion that the exact opposite would seem on the 
whole to be more probable. Is there n(')t at least 
good reason to suspect that the finest schools of 
architecture have been the consequence of what 
may be termed cross -fertilisation, of new and 
strange forces ])reaking in upon the languid current 
of tradition *? 

ftuch reflections as these upon so large a subject 
as the teaching of architecture are of necessity 
imperfect and cursory. It must not be supposed 
that any complete view of it can be given within 
the limits of a single paper. Many questions sug- 
gest themselves at this point which must be waived 
for the present. AVhat is the nature of design in 
architecture ? What kinds of ideas or qualities 
does the art express ? What laws does it illus- 
trate “? M'hat is its relation to Nature ? To all 
such questions, important and deeply interesting 
as they are, no answer can be attempted on this 
occasion. Nor has any account been taken here of 
the purpose of architecture. Has this art any pur- 
pose more profound than those familiar practical 
purposes which are sufficiently obvious '> The final 
purpose of architecture, as of all the greater arts, 
the only real justification of their existence, was 
defined by Aristotle more than two thousand years 
ago Kd6^ap^i9, the purification of the soul by 
inspiring and pathetic images. In modern phrase 
the ultimate and essential purpose of art is the 
elevation of the mind above the commonplace and 
the sordid. It is a refuge,” says Pater, “a sort 
of cloistral refuge from a certain vulgarity in the 
actual world.” Those who would make of it a 
trivial amusement for idle people, or a vehicle of 
ignoble pleasure, are preparing only its degradation 
and decay. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 

-4 Bestordfion of the Mausoleum uf HaJic 'iruassu'^. Bu 

J, J. Stevenson, F.S.A. La, 8o. Lond. 1900. P,ice 

2s. Cd. [B T. Bat\ford, 94 Hujh Holbu) n “ 

It is not always that restorers display any very 
scrupulous respect for the data upm which they 
ostensibly ba^^e their labours. The force of pre- 
conceived ideas is difficult to overcame, and the 
sudden discovery of some fact quite inconsistent 
with the carefully thought out scheme appears to 
be not infrequently met by an attempt to explain 
away the discrepancy without any serious considera- 
tion of evidence. 

The author of this essay has approached his task 
with the object ot arriving at a reconstruction which 
shall be in accord with the fragments in our posses- 
sion, embody the facts ascertained during the ex- 
cavations, and agree with the extant literary notices. 
Careful comparison of his results with the materials 
leads to the conclusion that in essential points he 
is probably nearer the truth than anyone else who 
has worked at the problem, but the subject still 
provides opportunity for the put ter- together of 
puzzles. 

Stevenson adopts the small plan ” type which 
had commended itself to Cockerell before the ex- 
cavations were undertaken, but with variations 
dictated by subsequently ascertained facts. In this 
general view he is at variance with the recently 
exj)ressed opinion of Professor Lethaby, whose 
reasons for rejecting the small plan type are : 

1. That the discoveries showed ’’the pyramid 
to be mainly made up of wide steps. 

2. That the small type of monument would have 
occupied such a small part of the immense founda- 
tion. 

3. That it would not have given the right pro- 
portion of plan to suit a rectangle 108x127 feet 
and to give two bays longer on the flanks than on 
the front. 

4. That it would hardly have been a ‘‘ gigantic 
monument.” 

5. That the small scheme had its origin before 
the site had been explored. 

6 That the Professor thinks such a design would 
be historically impossible. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stevenson is no longer alive 
to maintain his own position, so it may perhaps 
be permissible to suggest some answers that he 
might have made to the points put forward by 
Professor Lethaby. Taking them seriatim it may 
be said as to : 

1. That even with Stevenson’s type of pyramid 
and meta the greater number of cut stones for the 
steps might be wide. Further, is it beyond dispute 
that the discoveries showed the steps of the pyramids 
to be chiefly wide ones? So far as the statements 
of Newton go, the point would seem to be left open, 
for only relatively few stcp^ were found ; and, if most 


of them were wide, it was probably due to a com- 
bination of sheer accident with the facts that the 
destroyers of the monument found it easier to re- 
move the smaller stones, and that the smaller stones 
having been nearest the top of the building were 
also on top in its ruins and so would naturally be 
first removed. Newton says *’ forty to fifty of these 
steps were found. In all cases but two, the treads 
measured 1 foot 9 inches and 1 foot o inches — of 
the exceptional two, one had a tread of 9 inches and 
one of lOi inches.” He does n d refer to the whole 
of the steps found, but only to the chief group on 
the site. There are also steps of 6-inch and ( f aboiit 
41j-inch treads. 

2. As to the area occupied by the upper part (>i 

the monument relatively to the foundations, the 
evidence of the sixteenth- century desti overs is that 
the part which at the time of their depredation was 
below ground was of greater area than that above, 
and Guichard’s words make clear that they were 
not referring to a continuous base c»f steps ail round 
the monument. He says: . certaines marches de 

marbre blanc, qui s’esleuoyent en forme de perron 
eramy d’un champ pres du port, la ou iadis estoit 
la grande place d’Halycarnasse, ils les firet abbattre 
et piendre pour cest effect. La pierre s’estant 
rencotree bonne, fut cause, que ce peu de maeon- 
nerie, qui parroissoit sur terre, a^^ant estf demoli, 
ils hrent fouillerplus basen esperance d’en treuuer 
d’auantage, Ce qui leur succeda fort heureiise- 
ment : car ils recognurent en peu d’heure, que de 
tant plus qu’on creusoit profond, d'autant plus 
s’eslargissoit par le bas la fabrique ...” This is 
fairly clear. There were white marble steps in the 
form of a perron, and after the?/ had talcen nicaii 
these stej^s they dug lower and found that the deeper 
they went the more the structure was enlarged at 
the base. It is fairly clear that an ordinary perron 
only was meant, of the type suggested by Stevenson. 
A perron “ was a flight of steps,” as Viollet-le-Duc 
says, “ leading to a platform, ’ Ac., or, according to 
Larousse, “escalier de ([uelques marches en saillie 
sur line facade.” 

3. The substructure of 108 x 127 feet will fit 
Stevenson’s general lines, and there does not appear 
to be any evidence that the flanks were two bays 
longer than the fronts. The argument for that dis- 
position of columns is merely that it could be 
arranged on the actual foundations just as well as 
could Stevenson’s scheme. The large plan has the 
drawback of requiring us to accept an uneven 
number of columns upon both front and sides, and 
also an unusual difference between the numbers. 
The argument of analogy with usual arrangements 
in temples ipst not be pressed too far ; Ibut, for 
whatever it is worth, it favours Stevenson, whose 
plan gives the nearer approximation to the usual 
practice. Nevertheless, one arrangement of columns 
will fit the fixed data as well as the other. 

h m": Professor Lethaby says, “ hangim-r in 
void air IS rhetoiac for “ high,” may not .Wiira- 
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tion f('r the beauty of the work and its undoubtedly 
large dimensions, particularly its height, have led 
to its being called, in similarly rhetorical terms, 
‘‘ a gigantic monument ” *? And what other Greek 
tomb was as big *? 

5. This may be true. Still, the circular theory 
being hardly worth discussion, there seem to be only 
two arrangements to choose from, and the risk of 
a correct guess was therefore at all times con- 
siderable. 

6, The historic impossibility. If the Professor 
would develop this argument at length it would 
almost certainly be instructive. He does not press 
it far in his existing statement. Ho not the stones 
in the Museum suggest that the marvel must have 
been the combination of so much beauty and deli- 
cacy with so great a size ? According to Pliny it 
was the work of the five sculptors that constituted 
its claim to rank among the Seven Wonders ; by 
implication we may say that its size was a secondary 
matter. 

The drawing given by Pullan of the Lion Tomb 
gives an outline very suggestive of Stevenson’s 
meta. 

The present writer would submit that even the 
foregoing reasons alone show that Professor 
Lethaby’s arguments for rejecting the small plan 
are not absolutely convincing. 

It may also be urged against the large scheme 
that a pyramid of the required height, composed 
entirely of the large steps, is too Mat for the satis- 
factory display of the group at its top, and that the 
enormousness of the building with the fiat pyramid 
dwarfs the quadriga into insignificance. These con- 
siderations cannot be urged against Cockerell’s or 
Stevenson’s scheme. 

Some further consideration of Guichard’s narra- 
tive, particularly as it is somewhat freely rendered 
in both of the Papers now under discussion, and in 
the British 21usein)i Catalogue of Sculptures 
(1900), may be worth while. The original is quoted 
by Newton as follows 

“ Au bout de quatre ou cinij iours, apres auoir 
faict line grande descouiierte, par une apres disnee 
ils virent une ouverture comme pour entrer dans 
une caue — ils prirent de la chandelle, et devalerent 
dedans, ou ils treuuerent vne belle grande salle 
carree, embellie tout au tour de colonnes de marbre, 
avec leurs bases, chapiteaux, architraues, f rises et 
cornices grauees et tallies en demy bosse — Pentre- 
deux des colonnes estait reuestu de lastres, listeaux 
ou plattes bandes de marbre de diuerses couleurs 
ornees de moulures et sculptures conformes au reste 
de Peeuure, et rapportes propremet sur le fonds 
blac de la muraille, ou ne se voyait qu’histoires 
tallies, et toutes battailles a demy relief. Ce 
qu’ayans admire de prime face, et apres auoir estime 
en leur fantasie la singularite de I’ouurage, en fin 
ils defirent, briserent et rompirent, pour s’en seruir 
comme ils auoyent faicte du demeurant. Outre 
ceste sale ils treuuerent apres une porte fort basse, 


qui conduisoit a une autre, comme antichambre, ou 
il y auoit vn sepulcre avec son vase et son tymbre 
de marbre blanc, fort beau et reluisant a merueilles, 
lequel, pour n’ auoir pas eu assez do temps, ils ne 
descouurirent, la retraict estant desia sonnee.” 

This account has the ring of truth, and it is 
curious that Professor Lethaby’s interesting study 
should make no use whatever of it. Careful work- 
ing with it and Newton’s data in mind, and perlnrps 
further notes of the remains at Budrum, may yet 
give us a restoration more convincing than any yet 
produced. P Lilian's plan shows, on the west of 
the site, the rock-cut stair down which the coffin 
of Mausolos was doubtless taken, and this stair 
(filled in and hidden after the funeral) is not on, 
but is much to the north of, the centre line of the 
monument. 

The opening through which the coffin passed is 
similarly far from the centre, and the great block 
of stone which chrscd the opening shows by its 
bronze dowel that it was intended never to be re- 
moved, Beyond this stair and the opening at its 
foot there is no proof of the position of the actual 
sepulchre. 

But the un symmetrical position of this opening 
might very well agree with the theory that, as in 
the Pyramids, some attempt was made to mislead 
possible searchers as to the actual position of the 
tomb itself, and that the relegation of the sarco- 
phagus to an “ante-chamber,” in spite of the 
existence of the “ beautiful, large, square hall,” 
was in accord with Egyptian ju’ecedent. 

Now, if the main body of the monument was 
108 X 127 feet or thereabouts, the Knights would 
hardly have “ found that the deeper they went the 
more the structure was enlarged at the base,” for 
these dimensions are the extreme dimensions of 
the foundations measured by Newton, and if the 
steps leading to the main building were upon these 
foundations clear room must be found for them. 

On the other hand, if we accept Stevenson’s main 
lines, the story of the Knights comes into conformity 
with the survey of the site. It would appear that 
they found the approach “ perron,” or some jwt of 
it, and some little masonry besides above ground, 
and these they first cleared away. Then came the 
digging “lower down ” and the discovery and de- 
struction, first, of the square hall with its battle 
scenes in relief, and afterwards of the “ante- 
chamber ” with the sarcophagus. 

There are one or two other points much discussed 
but not vital to the general appearance of the build- 
ing. Newton says “ one stone of the cella wall was 
discovered,” and a marble beam in the Museum is 
said to be left rough at one end as for building into 
a wall. From these indications it will probably be 
safe to add a cella to Stevenson’s scheme, which at 
once destroys the most obvious (though by no means 
fatal) constructive objection to his scheme — the very 
large ceiling of the pteron. 

Matt. Gaeuctt "JV. 
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Town Planning Conference, London, ii-i6 July 1910. 

Arrangements are in active preparation for a 
Conference on Town Planning to be held in London 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute in the 
month of July next. His Majesty has accorded 
his gracious patronage to the Conference and many 
distinguished gentlemen have accepted the positiijn 
of honorary vice-presidents. The Corporation of 
the City of London have courteously granted the 
use of the Cluildhall for the juirpose of the inaugural 
meeting on the 11th July. The Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress have given indications of their inte- 
rest in the objects of the Conference and have kindly 
intimated their willingness to entertain members at 
a Conversazione to be given at the Mansion House 
during the week of the gathering. By the end of 
June the Institute will have entered into possession 
of the Galleries in the rear of Xo. 9 Conduit Street, 
and will have ample accommodation on its own pi’e- 
mises fur the various meetings and exhibitions. 
The Banquet of the Conference will be combined 
with the Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute, 
and will be held on Friday, the 15th July. 
Appended is a copy of the jireliminary notice of the 
Conference which has been sent to all members of 
the Institute and Allied Societies, and to munici- 
palities and other bodies interested 

Deak Sin, — In view of the recent passing into 
law of the Housing and Town Planning Act 1909, 
it is of the utmost importance that the architectural 
development of towns should receive the most 
careful consideration. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has therefore decided to organise 
a Conference to study the architectural problems 
involved in the improvement and extension of our 
cities. Your co-operation is invited in this Con- 
ference, which will be held in Londv.n from the 
11th to the Kith July, at the Royal Institute, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

His Majesty the King has graciously extended 
his patronage to the Conference. 

The programme of the Conference will include 
an exhibition of drawings, plans, models, and litera- 


ture bearing upon the subject, and a large number 
of town plans and views will be displayed by means 
of lantern slides. 

It is expected that Papers will be contributed 
by leading authorities on the various aspects of 
town planning, and that there will be a large 
number of vi^^itors from the Continent and America 
in addition to those interested in the subject in 
this country. 

jMembership of the Conference will bo open t > 
architects and all others, including ladies, interested 
in town planning. Members will be privileged 
to attend the Inaugural Meeting and the Recep- 
tions that will be arranged ; all the ^Meetings of 
the Conference ; the visits and the banquet (on 
payment of the necessary charges). And they will 
receive all the literature issued in connection with 
the Conference, including a copy of the illus- 
trated volume of Transactions to be published sub- 
sequently. 

The membership fe(‘ will be One Ciuinea. If 
those interested in the Conference will kindly till 
up the accompanying form and send it to the 
Secretary, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W., tliey 
will receive further particulars of the programme 
of the Conference, with a form of application for 
membership. 

As the number attending the Conference is 
necessarily limiteo, an early reply is desirable. 
We have the honour to be, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Ekxest (iKOKOE, Prenicleiit. 

Hknky T. Hake, Hon. SecrcUir//. 
Ian MacAlistek, SecreUirjj. 


Ihe r’nzes and Studentships 1910. 

The Annual Exhibition of works submitted for 
the Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the 
Royal Institute was held in the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club from the 18th to the 29th uR. inclu- 
sive, and was visited by some 1,100 persons. The 
number of students competing was seventy, as 
against seventy-one last year and sixty-one the pre- 
vious year. The President’s Address to Students 
and Mr. Macartney’s criticism of their work were 
delivered at the General Meeting last Monday, on 
the occasion of the Presentation of Prizes. Students 
mustered in strong force, and the authors of the 
Addresses and subsequent speakers had a hicrhiy 
appreciative and enthusiastic audience. The Royal 
Academy was represented in the persons of Sir 
Mm. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. //.J.], Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., R.A. [F, , Mr. Edwin A. Abbey R A 
LL.D. Mr.'W. Goscombe John,’ R.a’: 

iH.A.}, Professor Reginald Blomheld, A.R A IF I 
and Mr. F.yV. Pomeroy, A.R. A. [JJ.J.:. 'pint 
^ Sir Aston uebbs guest was Mr. Frank 
Darling, the distinguished Canadian architect 
who began his architectural career in London, in 
the office of the late George Edmund Street. 
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Prize Drawings xor Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Prize Com- 
petitions will be exhibited during the next few 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies : — 

The Royal lubtitiite Silver 'Medal [Measured 
Drawings). — Drawings of the Wellington Monu- 
ment (8 strainers), by Mr. James Whitelaw (under 
motto “Roma’’), awarded the Silver Medal and 
Ten Guineas ; drawings of the Hotel Carnavalet, 
Paris (2 strainers), by Mr. Cyril A. Farey (under 
motto “Francois Mansart”), awarded a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention and Five Guineas ; drawings 
of the Palazzo della Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona 
(1 strainer), by Mr. Herbert J. Rowse (under motto 
“ Adige ”), awarded a certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Soane Medallion. — Designs for a Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre : 5 strainers by Mr. A lick 
George Horsnell (under motto “Mirth ”), awarded 
the Medallion and FlOO ; 2 strainers by Mr. Adrian 
Herrington (under motto “ Horse Shoe ”), awarded 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas. 

The Owen Jones Student ship. — Drawings by 
Mr. William Ongley Miller (3 strainers), awarded 
the Owen Jones Certificate and £100 ; drawings 
by Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson (2 strainers), 
aw^arded Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
£10. 10s. 

The Pugin Studentship. — Drawings by Mr. 
Henry Hubert Fraser (3 strainers), aw^arded the 
Medal and £10 ; drawings by Mr. David John 
Chisholm (1 strainer) and Mr. James B. F. 
Cow"2^er (1 strainer), awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention and Ten Guineas each. 

The Titc Prize.— Designs for a Sunk Garden 
surrounded by Loggie : 1 strainer by Mr. William A. 
Robb (under motto “ Jupiter ”), aw^arded a Certifi- 
cate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas ; 1 strainer 
by Mr, Anthony R. Barker (under motto “ Com- 
prised Within ”) and 1 strainer by Mr. William 
Friskin (under motto “ Tomahaw'k ”), aw'arded a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention each. 

The Grissell Gold Medal. — Design for tw'o 
Western Bays forming a portion of a Vaulted 
Church : 3 strainers by Mr. Charles Percival Wal- 
gate (under motto “ Fra Angelico ”), awarded the 
Medal and Ten Guineas. 

The Artlmr Cates Prize. — Drawings by Mr. 
Charles Denny Cams- Wilson (3 strainers), aw^arded 
the Prize of Forty Guineas. 

A selection of the Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted for the Intermediate Examination. 

International Competition for Monument at Berne. 

The Swdss Federal Council has recently issued 
the programme of a competition for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to commemorate the 
foundation of the International Telegraph Union. 
The competition is open to all artists in the w'orld ; 
and an international jury, on which Sir George 


Frampton, R.A., is the British representative, will 
pronounce on the merits of the designs submitted. 

The artist chosen for the purpose wull be entrusted 
with the execution of the monument at a cost not 
exceeding 170,000 francs, all fees and charges 
included, with the exception of carriage expenses, 
customs duties, and the cost of the foundation up 
to the ground level, wUich wdll be borne by the 
Federal Council. The jury will have 20,000 francs 
at their disposal to reward deserving competitors. 

Models must be deposited at the Federal Palace, 
Berne, before the 15th August 1910: and British 
artists wFo seriously intend to compete can obtain 
copies of the programme on application to the 
Secretary to the General Post Office, London, E.C. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A. (90 Carlton Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, X.W.), will ’oe pleased to furnish 
information to intending competitors with regard 
to the site of the monument and its surroundings. 
Copies of the conditions, with plans of the site and 
photographic view, may be seen in the Institute 
Library. 

The Chair of Architecture, University of Ireland. 

The appointment of Sir Thomas Drew’, P.R.H.A, 
F.\ to the Chair of Architecture at the new’ 
>iational University of Ireland has given great 
satisfaction in architectural circles in the sister 
island. The Irish Builder says : 

The wibdoiii ol the Commis.^ioiieis£ietion iii tlu- matter 
cannot he too warmly lecognised. In paying Sir Tlionia'^ 
Drew a well-deserved compliment they have honouied 
thein-^clve'-, served their rni\ersity, and t<iken the largest 
pObbihle btep towards iainging by'>tematic piofessional edu- 
cation witlun the reach of architectiual btudeuts in Ireland : 
tor it is not too much to ^ay that nj; othei man in Ii eland 
could till thib Chair with the b.une dignity, erudition, and 
withal usefulnebs to his younger brethren as Sir Thuiiuis 
Drew. Sir Thomas liublong taken a deepinteiest in arclii- 
tectiiral education in Iicdand, and in liis younger da\ s woiked 
hard in educational matters. He was one of the promoters ot 
the old Architectural Association of Ireland in the 'bixties, 
and ^\hlle it existed he took an active part in its woik. 
When the Abi:.ociation was re\i\ed m 1806 he not only was 
one of the first to join it, but hy wise counsel and generous 
aid helped to set it on its teet. When the AsbOciatiun was, 
bO to si^eak, w ithout house or home, he placed a room in Ins 
offices at Its disposal, together with the use of liis excellent 
and w'cll'Selectedarchitectuiiil lihiary. and these hospitable 
conditions the Association enjoyed lor a number of year^. . . 
What is a singularly \aluable attribute in one filling such a 
position as that of TrufebbOr of Architectuie is Sir Thomas's 
warm and kindly interest in every young man seeking to 
begin the battle ot life as an architect — a concern shown 
bvbage counsel and tiiendly help, as many of onr readers 
could, we doubt not, testify. His election as President ot 
the Uoyal Hibernian Academy, and in the past his occu- 
pancy of the presidential office in the Royal Institute of 
Aichitectb of Ireland, the Royal Society of Antitiuaries ot 
Ii eland, and other honuuralile and artistic distinction.s, 
serve to indicate a versatile lange ot accomplishments. In 
a woid, we conceive the Univeibityto have been singularly 
fortunate in securing one of Sir Thomas Diew’s standing 
to fill the Chair of Architecture, for we are certain he agreed 
to the proposal, not to suit hib osvn convenience, or to fulfil 
any ambition, for after so long and busy a career he would 
be re<isonably entitled to enjoy ease, did he desire it, but 
solely from a sense of duty to the profession in Ireland. 
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But even more impoitdiit than Sir T. Dre\v’<^ own pec uliar 
titnebs to till with Tibtiuction a Chau in any Univei^ity, ib 
tlie ripe jiulgiuent and eominon sen-e he will hnne to bear 
on the work of uie^mibation to tit the school to heLomin;^ a 
blessing and not a eiuse to the piotes-ion at lai.ee hv con- 
verting scdiools of arc hiteeture -imply into establishments 
toi the manufaetuie ot uichiteets, whence too otten rising 
talent emerges halt-hedged and ill-equipped with any 
but crammed ancl academic learning. ... In Sir Thomas 
Drew'- hands the profe-sion will he a-surcil on the one hand 
that the value of libeiab artistic, and acadeinic dibciplinc 
and training will not be inininn-fd. and on the other hand 
that exotic oi experimental bystenis will not he forced on at 
too rapid a pace to suit the couiitiyA aitistic -taudiiig and 
po— ibihties. 

International Housing Congress, Vienna. 

The preliminary notice is to hand of the Nintii 
International Housing Congress, to be held at 
Vienna, 30th Hay to 2nd June, under the auspices 
of the Permanent International Housing Com- 
mittee. The subjects to be considered comprise : - 
tl) Town Planning; (2) House Building: (3) The 
C'uttage ccr.'iUs the Block: (I) Methods by which 
the Cost of Dwellings can be Beduced ; (o) The 
Land (^luestion ; (0) Housing Inspection : Slum 
Improvement, and Slum Destruction ; (7) Housing 
Finance and Taxation. The official languages will 
be English, French, and German, and the writers 
of papers are to be specially chosen on the ground 
of their expert knowledge of the bubject. English- 
men announced to read papers include Messrs. 
Henry P. Aldridge, John H. Barlow, T. C. Hors- 
fall, Harold Shawci^ss, Alderman Thompson, Ray- 
mond Lnwin, and Councillor ^Y. G.AVilkins. The 
National Housing and Town Planning Council are 
arranging for a party of British delegates to attend 
the Congress, and as an invitation has also been 
sent from Berlin urging that the British delegates 
should visit the Town Planning Exhibition, which 
will be then open in the Prussian capital, it has 
been decided to extend the journey to enable Berlin, 
and probably Dresden, to be visited. ^Membership 
of the party will be strictly limited to reprebentative 
municipal cjuncillors and officials, architects and 
surveyors, and members of the National Housing 
Council. All particulars may be had of Mr. Henry 
R. Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing 
Council, 18 Dulverton Road, Leicester, who will 
act as Secretary to the British Delegates. 

Dry-rot. 

A fresh illustration of the dangers due to dry- 
rot was furnished by the results of a fire which 
occurred not long ago at the Gledhill Wall Paper 
Factory in New York City, particulars of which 
were given in the Engineering Ilecord of New York 
for the Hth January. The factory was a six-story 
and basement building covering a site approxi- 
mately 60 X 200 feet in area. Except for a single 
bay at each end it was of timber construction. 
The posts of the three lower doors were white oak 
and the girders of yellow pine, while the p^sts as 
well as the girders of the remaining floors w^ere of 


pine. The bottom posts were 16 inches square, 
and those in the top tier 10 inches square. The 
fire broke out about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
wuis under control at 6 o’clock, at wTiich time the 
doors w*ere practically all in place, although the 
roof had fallen. Shortly afterwards the doors began 
to fall, and before long the whole building had 
collapsed into the basement. The reason for such 
colinpse wuis so inexplicable that an examination of 
the wreckage was made by Professor Ira H. Wooi- 
son, of Columbia Lniversity. The ^losts and girders 
were joined by heavy cast-iron caps, with 4-incli 
sockets above and below for tlie jiosts, and over- 
hanging brackets on which the girders rested. 
With the exception of this fitting, which sealed 
the ends of the posts, they had been put into the 
structure without further treatment. Professor 
Woolson, in his report, stated that many of the 
oak posts were burned off completely at their upper 
ends just under the caps, usually from 12 to 
I'S inches being destroyed in this way. The re- 
mainder of them w'as sound, except tor a char, 
to 1 inch deep, wffiich did not materially injure 
their strength. In a few' cases the bottoms of the 
posts had been paitially burned. It w’as found 
that the majority of the oak posts had been eaten 
away by dry rot in the centre, so that the outside 
shell was all the sound wmod that remained at the 
tops of most of them. The yellow^ pine posts w^re 
ill much better condition, although evidences of 
dry-rot w'ere found in some of them. Professor 
M oolsun is convinced that the final collapse of 
the frame was due to the imrning out of the dry 
punk wood inside the posts, and he considers it 
probable that the initial failure resulted from the 
same cause. It is his opinion, furthermore, that 
the condition of the posts was such that had a fire 
not broken out, portions of the building wmuld 
piohahly ha\e collapsed before long, owung to the 
deterioration in the strength of the posts. The 
Enguiceruuj Uecord states that the old require- 
ment foi the safe use of such posts had been over- 
lotjked in this case. This requirement is that all 
wmoden posts must have a ILinch hole l>ored 
through them lengthwise, and two Yinch holes 
crosswuse near the top and bottom. 


The views of so distinguished a laviuan as Mr 
•James Li;yce, British Ambassador at Washinrrton, 
on the subject of architecture have some special 
interest for architects, and we print below extracts 
from a s^peech of his delivered at the hamiuet of 
the 42nd Com^ntion of the American Institute of 
Architects. The speech will be found in its 
thaHj'tiy^^ I’ecently published Proceed in js of 

Thosoof you vho -tudy your ait ; tbo^eef von who know 
Mhiit has been doiiv by the eie.it architcets ..t 
time, and e,.peeui!ly tho<e ot youA'rr'^ ' “g 
coveu luost-who pursue the study by examiuini the noble 
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buildings which have been created bv the genius of earlier 
times in Europe and Western Asia, you have daily an un- 
diluted pleasure in youi study. I can remember no happier 
days than I have spent, and I am suie they would have 
been even happier had I had the special technical know- 
ledge which you possess, in examining old churcdies and 
old castles and old city walls and palaces, especially in the 
cities of Italy. One can think ot no greater or higher 
pleasure than in seeing what man has done in the pursuit 
of beauty and convenience, that to be tound in following 
the progress of architecture from the eleventh down to the 
eighteenth century, as one sees it in France, Italy, Germany 
and England. To this I may add that your ait has a 
.special claim upon the^tudent, because it more than any 
other art the interpreter and the sister of histoiy There 
is nothing that help-? so much to a comprehension of history 
as the study of the buildings of a countiy. In them you 
see what the needs ot the day were, what the thoughts and 
ideas of the time were, what its aims were ; you .see exactly 
what it sought in the wa^* of defence and in the way of 
comfort : you see what form of interior structure itsieligion 
prescribed for houses ot worship ; you ;?ee by tracing the 
type of buildings in each particular province or distiict ot 
a country what were the political influences that operated 
upon that district at that time ; and you are able, in a word, 
to read out of the buildings of a country much of it-^ histoiy 
which otherwise might remain unkno\Mi. I do not believe 
that there is anything \Nhich could be better done tor a 
student of history than to send him on an architectural 
tour, and make him interpret the buildings into the history 
and interpret the history through the buildings. 

When one thinks of all the exquisite buildmgs which 
a lorn such a country as Italy or France, one has to le- 
member that they represent the accumulated ingenuity and 
talent and labour and taste of many generations of men. 
None of those generations of men ever had such an oppor- 
tunity as the architect-^ of the la-^t sixty yeais have enjoyed. 
It i-> true that the architects of the last sixty years, in some 
ways, have not had quite so tree a field, because they have 
been perhaps more hampered by committees, tiustees and 
municq^al councils and other authoiities that cannot 
realise, did Lorenzo the iMagniticent or some equally 
large-minded prince, that the great architect ought to 
have catte blanche tor the building he has planned. 
But, ajiart from that, you have had in this country, 
and in western Europe also, extraordinary opportuni- 
ties during the last sixty years. Never, I suppose, was 
there a time when so many buildinj^s, and so many 
gieat buildings, were elected. 1 am sniry that in England 
we have used our opportunities in one lesj^ect i.itlier 
badly. We have eomnutted .i crime winch you lieie 
could not commit — I hope you would not have committed 
it ; but, at any rate, yon could not. We have been restoiiug 
our ancient churches, sometimes out of leoognition. and in 
that way we have untortunately obliterated a great deal ot 
the history that was wuitteu in those churches. Within 
the last twenty-five years, largely owing to the intiuence ot 
an enlightened band of scholars and artist-?, the most con- 
spicuous of whom was William Morris, we have stopped 
that process as far as possible, but not until a great deal 
of harm had been done. Here you have not had so many 
ancient buildings to injuie ; anyhow you have not injured to 
anything like the extent we have done. I was, liowevei, 
about to say that in England we have not made full use ot 
the great opportunities for original genius in arehitf eture 
which this immense quantity of buildings provided. We 
have not succeeded there in getting hold of anything like 
a distinctive style. When we look back upon every centuiy 
from this, to the beginnings of the Romanesque in the tenth 
or eleventh century, we see that almost every century, 
almost every half-century, has somethin.' di^stinctive in the 
'•tyle of its time ; but if vve look m the nineteenth century 
--the same thing is generally tiue if we go into Fiance 
and Germany also — vve see a motley array of tufieient 


styles, attempts made to build sometime*, in one and some- 
times in another style, ami to combine them, and we cannot 
feel that the lesult is woithy of the amount of knowledge 
that has been brought to the work and the amount ot 
money that has been spent upon u. 

Here m the United States you seem to me to have made 
one new departure in which you have gone ahead ot us 
European^. Your design^ ior houses m eitie^ <in(l perhaps 
even more tor suburban houses and -easide houses, etc., 
have more v'arietv, moie fre-«hness, more charra, than the 
parallel designs have in Western Europe. You have 
certainly made more use nt some of the early medunval 
forms of architectuie than vve have succeeded in doing in 
England, and in that iCspect I think vour letent architec- 
ture shows more originality than ours does. Rut still, 
even heie I suppose you would agree that you have not 
succeeded yet in either inventing an absolutely new style, 
which perhaps may be iinpossihle— after all, the possibilities 
of invention are limited — or in so combining ditferent 
styles as to make one which shall be distinctive ot the 
nineteenth or twentieth century. Now that is just what 
we laymen and especially vve students of history are longing 
tor. Three or four hundred years henre, when the student 
of architecture turns hack to the pieceding centuries he 
will find, as lie comes down from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth, that there is a regular succession, and that he 
can ti.x a building pietty well by its general style and 
structure and its mouldings and its ornament-; and so 
foitli; but when he comes to the nineteenth century he 
would be at a loss. Now. is not the tune about due when 
you must be beginning to do something desperate ? This 
proposition is a very pre?>umptuous <|uestion for a lay- 
man to put, but I put it only as an ignorant layman's 
question, and it may be that that thing cannot be done: 
but I feel, projecting my sell into the po'^ition of the historian 
of the twenty-titth centniy. that it would he an interesting 
thing for him to be alile to lealise vvliat the tvventietli 
century was like by its buildings is, he leahses what the 
thirteenth, touiteenth, und titteenlh vveie. Cei tanily thei e 
is still in this country at any rate a great liehl open tor 
him. 

The late Benjamin Tabberer ~F.\ 

Mr. Benjamin Tabberer, whose death occurred 
at his residence, ‘‘ Alverstoke,” Blackheath, on the 
26th ult., had been a Fellow of the Institute since 
1882. Mr. Alfred Conder [F.] has kindly furnished 
the following particulars of his career 

Benjamin Tahlierer was born at Derby on the 
1st October 1881. He was articled to Mr. Henry 
Goddard, architect, of Leicester, and commenced 
practice in the City of London in 1861. For many 
years he served on the Board of Examinees and 
on the Science Standing Committee of the Royal 
Institute. In 1870 he was appointed District 
Surveyor for Greenwich, and in 1902 the London 
County Council added Deptford East to his 
Greenwich district. For twelve years he acted as 
Hon. Secretary of the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation and subsei^uently served as President. 
]\Ir. Tabberer was a member of the Barbers’ 
Company and of the Surveyors’ Club, and at one 
time held office as churchwarden of St. Michael 
Bassishaw and subsequently St. Lawrence Jewry. 
He practised as an architect and surveyor in 
Basinghall Street up to the time of his death. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday a vote of sympathy and condolence was 
passed to the relatives of the late member. 
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Honours and Appointments. 

Count Plunkett, F.S.A, [i7.4.], has been created 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Mr. Ed^'ard Warren, F.S.A. [F.^, has been 
elected Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Francis S. Baker 'F.], Hon. Secretary 
R.I.B.A. for Canada, has been elected President of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada in 
place of Mr. A. F. Dunlop, R.C.A., resigned. 


MINUTES. VIL 

At thp Seventh General Meetinj;-' | Ordinary) of the Se-.sion 
1909-10, held Monday, aist January 1910, at s.lO p.m.— 
Present : Mr. Ernest Georp;e, A.R.A., Pre^ideiit, in the Cliair ; 
‘29 Fellows (including 10 member-, of the Council), 2d 
Associates (including 2 members ot the Council), 0 Hon. 
As-.ociates, and numerous visitor^ — ^the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 17th .Tanuary 1910, having been published 
in the Joukxxl, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Beniamin 
Tabberer, FrUoir, and a vote of condolence was passed to 
his relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President — 
\iz. .Tames Straton Ferrier, Benjamin Vincent Bartholomew, 
Charles DennyCarus-WiLon,.4.ssocm/e.s' ; Fiedeiick William 
Pomeroy, AR A., Tlnu. Associate. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election — As 
FELLOWS (3) : Thomas Dinham Atkinson [R. 1889] 
(Cambridge); Percy Erskine Nobbs. M.A. \A. 1900j (Mon- 
treal) ; Alexander Xisbet l^aterson Al. 1S90 (Glasgow). 
As ASSOCIATES (40) : John Cooper Ainsworth, M.A. 
fP. 1903, S'. 1908] (Manchester); John Gordon Allen 
' P. 1902, S. 190P ; Robert Atkinson [Sjtecial Kjrnnination, 
Titc Pvueman. 1908]; Josiah Auty \_>ipecial Examina- 
/ion] (Morley) ; Quentin Mangnall Bluhm P. 1902, S. 
1904] (St. Anne's-on-Sea) ; Chailes Geoffrey Boutcher [P. 
1904, S. 190o, Qjialified June 1908] ; Arthur Francis 
Bryan ^P. 1902, S. 1906] : George Herbert Burstow rSpecio/ 
Examination'] (Brighton) : Richard Thwaite Chapman 
fP. 1904, S. 1906] (Bolton) ; Edward Ernest Blunt Clay- 
pole ]P. 1898, S. 1902’ ; John Adam Davidson \P. 190d, 
.S. 1906] (Londonderry); Claude William Davis P. 1902, 
S. 1906] (Edgbaston) ; Harry Alderman Dickman P. 1904, 
.S’. 1906' (Nottingham) ; Alexander Houston Douglas \P. 

1901, S. 1905]; Percie Ion Elton \SjK^cud K,i amination' ; 
Eduin Finn \P. 1902, N. 1905] ( Whitstable) ; William 
Goodchild [P. 1904, S. 1906] (Ipswich) ; Leonard Rome 
Guthiie [Special Ec a mi nation] ; Charles Ernest Hanscomb 
■P. 1904, >S’. 1905]; Robert Edwin Hastewell ]P. 1901, 
S. 1903] (Northumberland) ; Frederick George Brudenell- 
Bruce Hawkins ]P. 1908. S. 1908] ; Franci-^ Henry Heppel 
rP. 1903, S. 1907_ (Worcestei); Henry Clifford Hollis "P. 

1902, ,S. 1903] ; William Charles Maxwell 'Special 
Examination] {BeUa,si) ; William Milburn, jun. ''P, 1902, 
S. 1908] (Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, Godirin Bursar 
1910) (Sunderland) ; Arthur Hamilton Moberlv, B.A. 
Cantab. [P. 1907, S. 1908]; Robert Wright Orme [P. 
1902, S. 1904] (St. Anne’s-on-Sea) ; Robert Orr [P. 
1900, S. 190G, Qualified June 1909] ; Francis Osier 
r5. 1904]; .James Page [P. 1899, S. 1908]; William 
John Robert^. M.A. [P. 1908, S. 1908] {Ashpitel Pt i?e- 
yuan 190'i) i Manchester ) ; Georpe Henry Rowledge "'P 
1902. S. 1905] j Manchester): William Henry Sagar 
[P. 1904, S. 1907] ; Hugh Henry Scott- Willey ]P. 1902. 


S. 1906] ; George Marrison Stone ]P. 1900. S. 1904j ; 
Charles Stonehouse ]P. 1900, S. 1903] (Blackburn) ; 
Francis Gordon Troup ]P. 1907. S. 1909] ; Vivian Ware 
[P. 1902, S. 1906] (Bouriieinouth) ; John Woollatt [P. 1904, 
~S. 1905' (Nottingham): Cecil Laurence Wright ]P. 1898, 
N 1905]. A. HON. ASSOCIATE: Archibald Dunn, 
Bournemouth. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Thomas 
Graham Jackson, R.A.. F.S.A., as a fit recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal 1910. 

The President having delivered an ADDKE:^'^ to Students, 
and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A. [P.]. having read a 
Criticism ok tiik Desiuns and Drawings submitted for 
the Prizes and Student'-hips for the current year, a vote of 
thanks moved by Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Vice-President, and seconded by Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A. H.A.], was carried by acclamation. 

The Presentation of Prizes was made by the President 
in accordance with the Deed of Award, and the TraNeliing 
Students were introduced, as follow^- : - 
Institute Sidvkr Medai . 

The Medal and cheque for t26. 5.s. to Mr. J. A. (). 
Allan. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. J. Nixon HorsfieUl 
(represented by Mr. Myles Hor^field). 

Institute Mevsurid Drawings Medal. 

The Medal and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr. James 
Whit el aw. 

Ceitificate of Hon. ^lention and cheque for i.'5. 5.s. to 
Mr. Cyril A. Farey (represented by ISIr. T. A. Lodge). 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Herbeit J. Bowse 
(not present). 

SovNE Medujjon and tlOO. 

Medallion to Mr. Alick G. Horsnell. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for tlO. lOs. 
to IMr. Adiian Berrington. 

OwKN Jones Studentship. 

Certificate to Mr. William Ongley Miller. 

Certificate of Hon. ^Mention and cheque for I'lO lOs. 
to Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson. 

Pu<tTn Studentship, 

Mr. H. H. Fraser introduced as the winner of the 
Studentship, 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for tlO 10^ 
to Mr. D. J. Chisholm. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and chetiue for t’lU. lOs. 
to IMr. James B, F. Cowper, 

Goiumn Burs\ry. 

Mr. Wm. ^Milburn. jun., introduced as the winner of 
the Bursary. 

Titk Prize, 

Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque lor tlO. 10s’. 

to iNIr. William Robb (not present). 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Anthony IL Baiker. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. William Friskin 
(not present). 

Arthur Gates Pri/e. 

Cheque for i 42 to Mr. C. D. Cavus-Wilson. 

Grisseee Gold Mkd^t. 

Medal and cheque tor £10. 10^. to Mr. C. P. Wab^ite. 
Ashpitel Prize. 

Books value £10 to Mr. William John Roberta. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1908. 

Cheque for £50 to Mr. A. E. Marlin (second moietv). 
IVoTN Studentship 1909. * 

Medal and cheque for t40 to Mr. S. H, Milk-r. 

The proceedings terminated at 10 p.m. 


t t LIL UtU , .»ui R-WTi, 


o, , - - January, p. v/o.— In Mr. Ernest 

Shearman’s letter, - The Church Organ,” ‘2nd coL, the 
opening of the 3rd paiagraidi should read: With a small 
choir-organ, troubles ot another kind come in,” itc., etc. 




^l. liU-ADJlANfiLL, M\(,1)ALKN roLLlJdK, oXfulU'. 




THE LIFI* AND WOHK OF GEORGE FREDERICK RODLEY. 

J)}- Edwakd Warren, F.S.A. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th February 1910. 

X N accepting the tiattering invitation of the Council to read a Paper here upon the life and 
work of my former master, George Frederick Bodley, I feel that I have committed myself 
to a task of some difficulty and delicacy. For Mr. Bodley, as you know, worked for many 
years in partnershi]) with Mr. Thomas Garner. That partnership, indeed, covered the middle 
period of his long, active, and distinguished career, a period of more than twenty-live years, and 
one which, on account of its full productiveness and of its marked developments, it would he 
impossible in am^ sense to ignore. 

It is always difficult, where an t'stimate of individual character is sought, to deal with the 
outcome of such a collaboration, and a partnership in art presents peculiar difficulties, where it 
implies imaginative conception of a strongly defined order. The attempt to be exactly just to 
both collaborators, to apportion to each his due meed of inlluence and of creative industry, neces- 
saril}' brings one upon delicate ground. To what extent I may be qualitied for this attempt, I 
must leave to the, I hope, indulgent criticism of my hearers. As far, however, as intimate con- 
nection, i am hapiiy in being able to say, of long and close friendship, with both partners, may 
have fitted me for that task, I can plead no extenuation. 

My intention is, with your permission, to divide this review of Mr. Bodley 's life and work into 
three periods — the youthful initial t)eriod of training and of individual work, the middle or colla- 
borative t)eriod, and the final one of reversion to single practice — and to deal chiefly and as far as 
possible with such instances of creative work, for description and illustration, as are entirely 
attributable to Mr. Bodley, or which are strongly characteristic of his manner and influence. 

Third Senes. Yol XVI [. No. -s.— 19 Feb. 1911). e 
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111 making this discniiunatioii, it is no deiogation of the high talent, marked ability, and 
extraordinary industry of ^Ir. Garner, to say that, if no such collaboration had ever come about, 
and if, therefore, the career of Mr. Bodley had to be considered as single and unassisted, and his 
ret)utation had to rest entirely upon his wholly individual work, his title to distinction could 
hardly b(‘ diminished. Befo)’e going farther I wish to acknowledge my debt to Mr. Cecil Hare 
for the verification of facts and dates, the loan of many })hotogra})h> and drawings, and kindly 
lulp in all directions. 

THK INITIAL PERIOD. 

(ieorge Frederick Bodh'y. who was descended from the family of Sir ldi()ma> Bodley of 
Oxonian fame, was ])orn at Hull in IS’27, the son of a t>hysician of considerable talent and re})Ute. 
His mother was a holy of high intelligence, and of unusual gifts and attainments, to whom laa* son 
(ieorge ever attributed the decisive intiuences of his life. Mliile he was still a boy, his father, Dr. 
Bodley, moved to Brighton, and it was in that town that George first met Sir Gilbert Scott, whose 
})upil he subsequently became, incited to that course, as Professor Simpson has stated in the pages 
of the Journal,* by reading Bloxairds Gothic Architecture. 

To Sir Gilbert, then Mr. Gilbert Scott, he served an old-fahliionetl, long ap]>rentice^hi]) of live 
veai>, living in his master's house in Begent’s Park. He found, as he often told me, hi> early 
studie- and employment in Sir Gilbert’s ottice rather dreary. Ht‘ did not take kindly to the dry 
and acadt'Uiic expoGtions of Classic architecture, and of the “ Orders," which he met with at first, 
but his enthusiasm revived with tmqdoymeiit upon drawings for Gothic buildings, and I namanlKL 
his telling me that he set out the arcades of St. Michael's Church. GriTit Peter StnM*t. M estmmster. 

L nlike many, if not nust of us, this young architect had not long to wait for [)rofe-sional 
opportunities. M ork came to him almost at once u})on the expiry of his apj)rentice>hip, and his 
first commission was to add an aisle to a church at Bus'^age, in Gloucestershins for Thomas, the 
brother of the better known John Keble. This Avas folloAved ])y a constant flow of Avork, ahno>t 
entireh^ upon churches, and, launched thus U})on the full flood of the Gothic reAuval, ardiaitly 
enthu-'iar^.tic, brimming Avith energy, and rejoicing in the early recognition of his ability, he ijegan 
a career of piomise, the close of Avhich, in honour and dignity, came after more than half a century 
of constant employment, barely tAvo years ago. 

Diilled, during his five years at Sir Gilbert’s, in a sonanvliat rigid convention of English 
Gothic, 111', not unnaturally, began his acti\'e independent career Avith a revolt. I'his i> veiw 
evident in his first complete church, that of St. ^lichael at Brighton. Tired of the formalised 
versions of English thirteenth and fourteenth century styles, Avith the stereotyped and eki borate 
mouldings and car\ ings which characterised the school in Avhich he had been trained, he de>igneil 
this chuich in an extreme severity of form and detail, and with a character >ugge:^tmg the Early 
French rather than the Early English type. This building, noAV ruthlesGy s})oiled by the 
addition of a large incongruous nave and aisle liy another hand, shows an ojiginal and most 
refined ada})tatioii of a cognate style. Mr. Bodley struck, AAuth this his first church, a note which 
is neA’er absent from any of his subse(]uent Avork, that of suave seA'erity. St. ^licluiel s is — alas ! 
was — a ^ini})le building of red biick, Avith a rather narroAV and lofty nave of four arcaded bays, 
looBd A\ith a >imple tiussed-rafter loof, and heaA^y lean-to ' aisles, lit from clerestory windoAVS 
of two lights each, and by a very sinij[)Je and effective group, consisting of a “ rose ’’ of cii'cular 
lights, and two two-light Avindows in the Avestein Avail, all handled Avith breadth and retinement 
in the l>ar-tracery manner. The chancel, comparatively short and loAver than the nave, is divided 
from the latter by a shaiqdy accentuated pointed arch and by a Ioav scieen A\all of stone and 
marble. The arcade of the nave has short circular stone pieis and heavy >imply carved squaie 


11th January 1908. 
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capitals suppoitiiig acutely pointed stone arches with absolutely plain flat soffites, without a ves- 
tige of moulding. The warm red brick facing of the internal walls is (juietly striped al)Ove the 
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are studied and sweet, the colouring is liarmuiiious, the whole thing bears the impre^s (d clear 
conception and strong individualitv, it is imbued with simple dignity and refinement. The 
interest of this first fresh work is enhanced by the co-operation of another youthfurmaster-hand : 
William Morris contributed the beautiful and extremely characteristic glass that fills the 
western windows. 

Some of his later contemporaries have complained that he showed little interest in the arts 
and crafts movement of the last two decades, and have most erroneously concluded that he did 
not sympathise with the alliance of the dh^erse arts and the collaboration of artists. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, as the facts of his early life sufficiently manifest. In close alliance 
and personal friendship with William i\Iorris, Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, and 
Dante Gabriel Bossetti, in the earliest days of the Pre-Puiphaelite Brotherhood, it was Mi-. Bodley 
who, of all architects, bestowed not only sympathy but active help and opportunities of work in 
his own buildings upon those artists. He gave William Morris his first chance of ecclesiastical 
stained glass, in his church at King's Stanley, Gloucestershire, and repeated opportunities at St. 
^lichael’s, Brighton, and elsewhere. Burne-Jones was also employed at Brighton upon a painted 
reredos. In the church of St. Martin's, Scarborough, he found employment for the Avhole ])and, 
William iMorris carrying out stained glass, and Eossetti, Burne-Jones, and Madox Brown })ainting 
})ulpit and reredos. William Morris and Philip AVebb painted the roof, while Bodley himself 
painted a portion of the east wall. It was Bodley who started C. E. Kempe in stained glass, 
advised him as to studies, and gave him his earliest employment. He was one of the founders, 
and in the sense of applied decoration and colour work generally, the life and soul of Watts & Co., 
a firm which still maintains a high reputation for walhpapers, hangings and furniture. Bodley, 
by the way, designed one or two of William Alorris's early wall-])apers and assisted and advised 
in designs for glass, tiles, and church fittings. 

Within the next few years, in the fresh vigour of his young enthusiasm, he was constantly and 
ha])pily busy with new churches — and of these, St. Alartin's at Scarborough is oii(‘ ef tlu* most 
interesting, not only for its intrinsic beauty and distinction, but for tln^ fact that th(‘ architect here 
found a field, in the decorative accessoi’ies, for the co-operation of his friends and fellow enthu- 
siasts. In character and detail this church belongs distinctly to Mr. Bodley's (‘arly manner, 
showing a decided leaning towards the severity of thirteenth-century Gothic, and still with a 
llavour of France, though that is less pronounced than at Brighton. The church consists of 
nave, aisles, and chancel ; the piers of the nave arcade are short, sturdy, and octagonal in })lan, the 
ai'ches tall, acutely pointed, and very simply moulded, the voussoirs irregularly stri})ed in l)i‘own 
and grey stone. An elaborately carved and moulded rood and screen Avere added by Air. Bodlev 
in later years; the pulpit, whose panels are filled Avith figures of saints richly painttal and gilt. i)v 
Eossetti, dates Avitli the church, and i'^ of singular beauty and int(*re>t. 

The church of h>t, Martin Avas quickly folloAved by the building of a Jkirsonage House, sim])le, 
severe, and full of (juiet character, and by a second church, that of All Saints, in the same town. 

Air. Bodley’s name is so intimately associated Avith ecclesiastical Avork that feAv people are 
aAvare of the considerable number of civil buildings for Avhich he has been responsible, in his earlv 
days singly, and afterAvards conjointly Avith Air. Garner. Some of them, and the more important, 
Ave shall notice later on as the Avork of the partnership ; for the present, as an instance of skilful 
and refined treatment bestoAved upon small and simple buildings, I Avish to note tlu‘ cliarming 
little villas designed by Air. Bodley for their charming little site at Great Alalvern. 

These present his extremely individual version of the English early eighteenth-century ty})e 
of small dAvelling-house. Their charm is like that of Jane Austen’s heroines ; it is an affair of 
character and staid refinement combined with a certain little air of dignified propriety. Exter- 
nally they are pleasant in the warm colouring of Inlck and tiles, in the balance of their careful 
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proxiortions, and in tlieir instinctive adjustment to the site. Intemally tliey are full of »^u‘aeeful 
touches, and, ])oth inside and out, are delightful houses for quiet gentlefolk. 

For the first few years Mr. Bodley's small hut steadily maintained practice seems to present 
almost ideal conditions for a young architect of quiet and reserved hut strong character, of high 
courage and of great patience, ahsorhed hy the love and the study of his art, five firnu profes- 
sional amhitions. and happily saved, liy the possession of modest private means, from the 
anxieties and compulsions of money-earning. He lived during this early period with his 
mother, in Harley Street, where he worked single-handed, or with occasional assistance only, 
for several years. Commission followed commission at comfort a hie intervals, without rush or 
hurry, and though requiring, as he fre(iuently told me, very strenuous days and laborious nights 



at times, leaving upon the whole ample tinit^ for thought, for music — io wliieh he Avas always 
X^assionatelv devoted — for reading, for the enjoyment of tin* society of his friends, amongst whom 
were conspicuous tin* various memhers of the Pre-Rapha(*lit(' Brotherhood : for (hdightful 
journeys of study, in France, Italy, and (Germany, as well as in England, and foi’ occasional 
indulgence in the pastimes he preferred. Of fine physi(|ue and strong and athletic figure, he 
was a great walker, a keen fisherman, and, as I have been told by contemporaries, a vtuy com- 
petent cricketer. Amongst the Pre-Baphaelitt'S 1 think he felt especially the doniiiiaiit influence 
of Kossetti, for whose painting, hut especially for whose poetry, he always retained and expressed 
the warmest admiration. His own poetic tempei*ament and mystic sense responded readily to 
Rossetti’s. Bodley was himself endowed with a certain gift of verse, and he published in 1899 
a modest little volume of his poems. His family and social connections were such as to bring 
him rejieated pi’ofessional oppoi'tunities, chiefly ecclesiastical, and his marked success in the 
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handling of each rapidly l)rought another. He detested coin})etition>. ydiich were essentially 
opposed to his quiet ivtiective nature and a])stract idealism ; for. from heginning to end, l^^fore 
and ])ey{>nd all things, he was an idealist. As I think of his early opportunities, and of their 
realisation in the l)iiildings that I know, it seems to me that never were circam^tanc(*s kinder to 
a young architect, in giving him such an eaNy. sustained, and gradual Ilow of work so well suited 
to his aldlities and his temperament : >o well adjusted, as it weix', to develop his talent, to ex- 
emplify his aims, and to enqdoy his zealous industry. A happy train of chances — and he was 
happy in his work, and ha])py in its success and the (piiet growth of his reputation for admiralde 
work, of uiii([U(* character and high distinction. 

Wlu’ii we think of tlie formal ])aldness. tln^ stilt, uninspirtMl (lothic of the average chiii'ches 
of tin* ’* iifties " and tlu' “ sixties " — (fothic revived, indeed, lait not reviviluMl — ~th(‘ ivdiaanent, 
the grace of proportion, and tla^ masteiy of detail shown in llodleyV early work givt* him easy 
predominance ovei* all lait a viay f(‘w of his contemporaries. The natinal conq)aiison that aidst^s 
is with Butterliehl, Pe^arson, and Street, the tAVo first his seiiioi-s ; the last, I think, slightly his 
junior. It is, howevia’, with Buttia’tidd, his rvdl coniiaau-, foi' whost* work he always expr(‘ssed 
warm admiration, that the compailson ])econn^s nf*ar(^st. The tAvo men, indeiHl, lA^stankhal 
(‘ach other in ideals, and to sonu^ (*xteut in architectural nuinma-. Both had a prtMlilectiou foi- 
lofty interiors, ])oth had a lim^ sens(^ of line and propoition. both had a strong appr(‘ciation 
of fourteenth-centuiy (lothic, hotli in the]!’ earlier AVorlv cultivateal a. s(‘V(Me I’tdimanent. and both 
fortrsaAV and prtq)a.red for, in designing their churclu'S. the ultiinate coloui- scheim^ and decoiu- 
tive linish of tlit^ Avhole. In regard to the decan'ation of interioi's. tliey <hffer(Ml Avidtdy in manma- 
and method, l)ut theiv is a latent po(d.ry in the Avork of ])oth. Jhitteriiehl Avas Avont to rtdy 
chi(*tly, as Professor Simi)son has Auay aptly pointed out, upon tlu^ iiatiA'e colouiing of niat(‘rials 
— stone. ])iiek, or marl )le—Avithminoi‘ assistance fiom applied (h^coration. Podley, Avhile deliglit- 
ing ill the fine colour of dresstsl stone, canal little, and (wer inci'easingly less, for (‘xpostal hrick- 
Avork in interiors, and. ])rompt(al hy his acute instinctiv(‘ colour sense, revtdled from the lii’st in 
the use of paint and of gilding u})on roofs. Avails and AVoodAvork. and Avas nevta- content Avith a 
church until lu‘ had brought the Avhoh^ intta ior into harmony as he concidvial it — a harmonv 
Avhich go verm al the Avhoh^ design and its furniture doAvn to the minutest detail of glass, metal, 
or ma^dlework. Marble he almost iievin* used in a church, exc^qit for lloors, or for an occasional 
font. 

As Avork increased upon his hands he liegan to find tln^ need of skilled assistancia and turned 
to his friend Thomas Garner, Avho had folloAved him as a pupil in Scott's office, ami who Ava^ 
beginning to develop a small practice of his OAvn in his native county of WarAvickshire. ^Ir. 
Garner, at first. Avorked for him in the ordinary sense as an occasional a>sistant : but his abilitns. 
enthusiasm, and remarkable knoAvledge made of him an assistant (|uit(^ outride anv ordinary 
sense, and his co-operation, though for some time Avithout })artnei*ship. greAV >tt*adilv ch»er and 
more important. 


THE AIIDDLE PERIOD. 

As Ave near the middle or partnership peiiod, Ave perceive that a marked change has beiar 
taking place in Mr. Bodley's handling of Gothic architecture. Tin* French feeling has Avaned 
and the type has ])ecome more detenu inately national. If his early taste, indeed, inclined 
toAvards French types, that of his future partner Avas pronoimcedly English : but the change 
alluded to had set in some tiim^ before their conjunction, and the church of St. h^alvador's 
Dundee, seems to mark a middle point in this conversion. Austere in fonn, but Avith a t^nnpered 
austerity, there is a tine and graceful severity about its sharply pointed nave arches, Avhich die 
on to capless piers, and the accentuation of the liays }»y the .slim Avail shafts Avhich run iq) to 
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carry the roof principals : a 
gorgeous rereclos. a gilded 
^yrought-iron screen, and dia- 
pered wall-painting have been 
added in later years. 

For the last thirty years 
Mr. Bodley’s G(Hhic has always 
been, in so far as constructive 
detail i> concerned, in the 
‘‘ decorated niaimer : l)ut 
that manner has bi^en so in- 
tensely perceived and assimi- 
lated as to become a natural, 
almost intuiti\'e, expression. 
His strong individuality shines 
thnjugh his adoptive four- 
teenth century, as Wriai's 
shone through his adoptive 
Palladian style. It was doubt- 
less kindred sympathies, kin- 
dred a[)}H’eciations, and kin- 
dred studies that drew togetlna- 
tlu‘ partners, who for litth^ 
short of thirty years w(a(‘ asso- 
ciat(‘d in stnaiuoiis (‘mh^avours 
to redeian the unhappily d('- 
gradtal art of archit(‘ctur(‘. and 
whose intluence and example 
ha\ e had so marked an effect 
upon tin' work of their con- 
temporaries. 

'Idle co-o[)eration with Mr. 
Garner Ix'gaii, without actual 
partnership, upon the church 
of All Saints, which >tands 
oppositt‘ the gn‘at gate of 
Jesus Golk'ge at Cami>ridgt\ 
and whosi* shaptJy spirt' is 
well known to all fnMjueiitt'rs 
of that city. This is a i)uil<l- 
ing of a simple and diri'ct but 
effective [)lan, and consists of 
a nave, one aisle on the >(nith 
side, a chancel, and vestry. 
The t(.)wer is supported upon 
two acutt'lv })ointed arches 
over tin* chancel, these arches 
detiuing the limits respectively 
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of ehaiicel and sanctuary. The church is profusely painted as to it>s ^valls and roofs. The 
latter are of trussed rafter form, ^vith tie-l)eams : and the counter-change of a very simple 
gamut of colours — red, vTiite, and dark gre^^ — makes an unobtrusively Avarm and rich decora- 
tion for rafters, interspaces, and beams. The east vTndow i:^ tilled \vith Morris’s glass ; not. 
however, of the most successful character. 

This period is, unhappily, marked l)y a physical misfortune of such gravity as might well 
have wrecked the career of a character of less fortitude, determination, and enthusiasm than 
Mr. Bodley's. He was stricken with a long, seriously dangerous, and painful illness, arising from 
blood-poisoning, the result apparently of a conscientious inspection of some fetid burial vaults 
beneath a church at Louth. Seized with this illness, on the very evening of the inspection, lie 
nevertheless insisted upon travelling back to London, where he had to keep his bed for months, 
and to lea\'e it with his black hair turned white, and crippled for life by lameness, which rendered 
walking painful, and more active exertion impossible. This lameness suljjected him to recurrent 
periods of disablement and pain, and, moreover, rendered his constant journeys and his minutely 
careful supervision of buildings onerous and difficult. He bore this affiiction to the end with 
admirable patience and courage, never complaining, and never allowing his disabilities seriously to 
interfere with his work. 

The first long period of illness, however, obliged him to seek and to rely upon the 
capable assistance of his friend Thomas Garner, and thus led directly to recognised collabora- 
tion. 

A formal partnership was entered into in 1SG9, and amongst other work which it immediately 
shared was the church, initiated by Mr. Bodley, of h>t. John, at Tue Brook, Liverpool, a church 
of distinctly English fourteenth-century character, not elaborate in structural detail, Imt very 
tTaborately furnished and decorated. The pointed arcade which divides the na\'e from its aisles 
is tall, gracefully proportioned, and softly moulded in warm-coloured Cheshire stone. The lofty 
pointed chancel arch is spanned by a very rich, and richly decorated, rood-screen and loft. The 
upper surfaces of the walls of nave, chancel, and aisles are profusely painted with “ diaper ” 
patterns, m a revival of the fifteenth-century manner, which Messrs. Bodley and Garner made 
peculiarly their own. The general effect of the interior is ornate, and somewhat dim and mysteri- 
ous ; it is in many ways extremely characteristic of the views and tastes which stani}) indelibly 
the united work of the next twenty years. It has intensely the sense of style, less arclueological 
than personal. It exhibits a deliberate departure from the conventional method of contemporarv 
Gothicists ” in the ‘Mater” manner, adopted for the screen, organ-case, and other furniture, 
Avhich suggests the fifteenth rather than the fourteenth century. The invarialde delight in 
colour, natural and applied, is apparent in the use of stone, woodwork, hangings, glass, pigments, 
and gilding. Xo detail has been overlooked ; the finish is careful and minute. It is safe to sav 
that in the enthusiastic, scholarly, and patient completion of every accessory, ceremonial or 
decorative, of a church interior Messrs. Bodley and Garner stood in the earlv “ seventies ” 
absolutely alone ; and it is in a very large measure to their example that the greatlv increased 
attention now bestowed throughout the country upon such accessories is due. 

In 1872 Mr. Bodley married Minna Frances, daughter of Mr. Thomas Beavelv, of 
Kinnersley Lastle. in Herefordshire. He has left one son, Mr. George Hamilton Bodlev. 

The Tue Brook church was soon followed, and eclipsed, by two others, which still remain 
pre-emment in character and prestige amongst the many subsequently designed bv the same 
architects. These are the churches of the Holy Angels, at Hoar Cross, Staffordshire, and St. 
Augustine, at Pendlebury, near Manchester. They are nearly contemporary, the former 1)egun 
in 1871, the latter in 1873. Though stamped with the impress of a kindred inspiration, both 
expressing the same lofty idealisation, and both marked l)y extreme refinement in detail,' these 
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])uikling> are different in furm and character as the exigencies of site, UM]uirenient<, and 
materials can make them. 

The church at Hoar Cross, built at the sole charge of Mrs, Meynell Ingram, as a memorial to 
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her husband, and at the gates of her park, is, with all its wealth of internal adoinmeiit, a village 
church, and intended for small congregations. 

Standing close by the road, on the side of a beautiful valley, it lifts its massive square tower, 
strong in vertical emphasis and deep triple recession of each face, above its lofty chancel and less 



lofty nave, amidst the trees ; and rises in the mellow harmony of its warm red sandstone from 
the level turf of a rural churchyard. Externally it fitly tills its jdace as the central feature of a 
scene that speaks intensely of England and the country. The quiet dignity of its proportions, 
the masterly handling and fine gradation of its tower, the perfect adjustment to its site, combine 
to give the whole design an effect of instinctive ease, the sheer inevitable quality that is. in all 
arts, the highest. Internally it is the fervid, almost passionate, realisation of an ideal. * Seen. 
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as I last saw it, in the deepening twilight of a clear autumn evening, when the details of its 
interior are softening into gloom, and the chancel, with its stately altar, its sumptuous hangings, 
and its gleam of gold, is dimly visible beyond the screen, while the rich tones of its painted windows 
make a soft resplendent glow, it gives an indescril)able impression of mediaeval glamour, of poetry 
and mystery ; a visionary rehabilitation of the ancient glories of the Church. 

The whole building is so harmoniously coherent, so obviously inspired ))y a single aim 
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and view, that it i;s difticult to credit its dual authorship : vet the fahric is the result of the 
closely united work of the partners, who. however, concentrated their particular attention, 
in the design of the interior, upon individual parts. The nave is to a great extent Mr. Bodley’s, 
while the chancel is chielly Mr. Garner’s work. ilr. Garner’s also are the fine tomb, with its 
recumbent effigy of Mr. ileynell Ingram, and the rich stone panelling and decorative carving 
of the walls. To Idr. Bodley fell the care of the completion, that for the last few years of his 
life went on. A chapel was added on the north side, and the church was enriched by applied 
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decoration, glass, and furniture. It would be hard to find a church more com])letely and deli- 
cately designed and finished : the evidences of refined imagination, of studious thought, and 
loving care are everywhere. Xo detail has been overlooked: each contributes adequately to 
the general sum of beauty. In spite of its comparatively small scale, the church gives an im- 
pression of noble dignity which many a larger building lacks. It is not only a Ix^autiful and }jious 
memorial of the dead, but a monument alike to the devoted talent of its architects, and to the 
loyally bestowed and highly skilled workmanship of its luiilders. 

For what it is, the fine flower, the sublimated essence of the Gothic Eevival, it is wonderful. 
It is a conqflete acce})tance of ancient forms, a tender and loving interpretation of an ancient 
manner. Xo difficult constructional problem was attempted; the plan lias no conqilexities ; 
it i'^ simple, ?>heer and traditional, and yet, with all its abeyance to prescriptive lule, it is no 
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archaeological essay, no scholar’s transcript of a definite original, but an in>]>ii‘(al i eincarnation 
of the spirit of the past. 

Far other is the interest of St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury. Akin in stateliia^ss, in peif(‘ctt*d 
refinement of detail, in quiet dignity of effect, it is, in plan, purpose, and constructiv e C()nce])tion, 
as different from its contemporary as it well could be. It is situated upon a tkit site amidst the 
unlovely cinderous surroundings of a Manchester suburb. Its walls are of brick, and stone i'^ 
used for the dressed work of doors and windows, for columns, arches, and the decoiative bands 
that add to the distinctive character of the exterior. The plan is a long parallelogi'am, em]>racing 
nave and chancel, without any structural division between them. The aisluN aie mere passage^ 
])ierced through the deep internal buttresses that resist the tliinst of the waggon-vaulted timber 
roof. The church is long, spacious, and lofty. The succession of tall piers with their slendei’ 
engaged shafts, ] rearing softly moulded and finely j)roportioned arches, is most effectivi* in the 
rhythmic sense of vertical emphasis which it gives. The noble sweep of the high roof, with its 
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repeated interspaeings of light ribs, the perfect proportions and skilful placing of the groat 
eastern window, the refined dexterity of the furnishing — screen, font, pulpit, and -^talh — com- 
plete the intense impressiveness of an interior splendid in ^implicity and inspiring in the >tately 
lift of it^ noble lines. And if the form is fine, so is the ordered >'>cheme of coloining, ])ot]i con- 
>tructive and ap])lied ; which is es^tuitially characteristic of its authorship. Th^' gently con- 



trasted browns, greys, and creamy whites of the pi(a*s and ai'ches. the soft rich tones of ])lu(‘. 
green, and gold of the ])anelled wainscot of the aisles, the diaiaaval painting of the chanct4 walls 
and the arched roof, the deej) ])rowns of the oakwork.and tlu^ imJlow translncency of the stained 
glass, all contribute to a sum-total of decorative harmony which is as inipres>ive as it is 
impossible of description. 

Externally, studied proportions, simplicity of detail, concentration of ornament, and quitd 
(‘inphasis of structural li]ies. enhance tlie scale, and give a rare effect of individual grandeur to a 
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building whicli, in clumsy hands, might so easily have been a mere gaunt brick mass in a smoky 
suburb. A striking external feature of the chancel is the convergence inwards of the north and 
south walls, Avhich accounts for the termination of the passage aisles. This was, I believe, the 
first modern instance in England of the use of the pierced internal buttress. Mr. Street’s church, 
All Saints’, Clifton, which has this feature, was begun somewhat later. It is a thoroughly 
modern building, of frankly expressed construction, and if it were the sole instance of the united 
efforts of its authors would still be sufficient to give them distinction amongst their brother 
artists. 

Flanking the southern side of the churchyard, and slightly eastward of the church, stands 
the school building, a large low range of red brick, quiet, simple, and proportionate, of a somewhat 
Flemish character, and affording in the contrast of its relatively humble scale and quasi-domestic 
form an admirable offset to the architectural aspiration and dominant bulk of the principal 
structure. 

From the little school at Pendleburv to the municipal splendour of the School-Board offices 
on the Thames Embankment is a “ far cry,” and the contrast serves as an illusti’ation of the 
varied tasks undertaken and versatility shown by their authors during the ffr>st ten years of 
their mutual labours. The latter i)uilding, begun in 1878, and standing on the Embankment 
just west of the Temple, was intended as a portion only of a final scheme. It has been since, 
unfortunately, completed by other architects. The river front is distinctly French in feeling, 
and that character, probably suggested by its environment, falls in not unpleasantly with the 
somewhat continental impression of the tree-lined highway that it faces. 

It is built of brick, shown only in sparingly striped courses, with intermingled ashlar bands, 
on the front, and the imposing chimney stacks. The whole facade, in spite of its horizontal 
entablatures that mark the stories, presents a strong effect of vertical tendency. The slender 
pilasters and engaged columns, the tall, mullioned windows and their leaded panes, all add to 
this effect. It was pleasant in colour forty years ago, in its pristine newness ; it is pleasanter still 
to-day, when London has overlaid its Portland stone and bright red brick with her softening 
veneer of grime. Its high-pitched roof and tall pedimented and buttressed dormers complete 
the sense of graceful lift which gave it an extreme distinction amidst its neighbours. Within it 
is adroitly planned upon its narrow site, and contains a handsome board-room, and a number of 
committee rooms and offices. Quiet, distinguished-looking rooms, many of them provided with 
high, imposing chimney-pieces. In this instance I believe I am safe in saying that for the planning 
of the structure and the design of the river front Mr. Garner was mainly responsible, while 
Mr. Bodley devoted himself more especially to the decorative finish of the interior. 

A couple of miles further west, and still upon the embanked liver shore, is another building, 
this time purely domestic, by the same architects. Paver House stands on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment at the corner of Tite Street. It was completed in 1879, and is, though barely aspiring to 
the title of a mansion, a dignified and admirably proportioned dwelling-house, of sufficiently 
imposing dimensions. It is faced externally with buff-coloured stock bricks, while its window 
quoins, cornices, pediments, and string-courses are of gauged red brick. It is a staid and careful 
composition in the earliest eighteenth-century manner, a close and studied adaptation of the 
style of Queen Anne. Again, as in so much of their civil work, the design of the structure is 
chiefly due to the junior partner, while in the interior, with its fine sobriety of scholarlv detail 
and quiet harmonies of decorative treatment, it is hard to say where Mr. Garner ended and Mr. 
Bodley began. Singleness of aim and taste, unity of sympathetic interest have imbued the 
building with a character intensely local and appropriate. Eiver House is thoroughly a house 
of Chelsea, and does no discredit to its older neighbours of Cheyne Eow. 

Its plan is fairly simple, with a considerable, perhaps over liberal, allowance of windows, 
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generally commanding charming views, and with a fine central staircase in a square well lit 
from the octagonal lantern which crowns the roof. Though it is by no means a large house, it 
contains several rooms which in their excellence of proportion and masterly handling of detail 
make a far more imposing impression than a mere statement of their dimen>ions would suggest. 
The chimney-piece is ever the architectural focus of the room, and in every room this feature is 
individual and characteristic. 

The limits of this Paper, if not those also of the patience of my audience, make it impossible 
to describe or illustrate more than a very few buildings of each class amongst the many that 
stand to the single or divided credit of the partners. But no indication of their mutual work 
would be complete without some notice of the collegiate work at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
has so greatly added to the high reputation achieved elsewhere. 

In both cities they have done much. In Oxford, to give the usual precedence to the older 
University, they made their beginning, and their mark, at Christ Church, with their addition to 
the library, and the great tower that stands at the south-eastern corner of the principal quad- 
rangle, known as Tom Quad, and rises over the well-known and S})lendid old staircase leading 
to the Hall, and Avhich, with its slender central shaft and fan-traceried vaulting, is (jiie of the 
prime architectural glories of Oxford. 

Few things could better illustrate the fine adaptive instinct and sense of appropriat(‘n(‘ss 
shown by these gentlemen in their additions to old buildings, than their handling of this corner 
of a college quadrangle. It was no easy task to hit the happy mean of height and mass for a 
tower that should neither do hurt to the tine proportions of the Hall, nor lessen in etiect the low 
spire of the Cathedral. 

The strong, quiet, oblong mass is so thoroughly proportioned to its place, so thoroughly 
moulded to the ancient sub-structure upon which it stands in unol)trusive coherence, that it is 
readily accepted as an integral and imposing feature of the finest quadrangle in Oxford. The con- 
centration of ornament in this design is very characteristic. The rich parapet and pierced angle- 
turrets are reserved as a crown to the broad, plain wall-spaces ; and decorative emphasis is given 
to the ancient portal below by the enriched panelling and triple niches, with statues of the founder, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and of two angels, which are placed above it. 

It was the intention of the College and of its architects to complete the open cloister round 
the great quadrangle. This was originally intended by its early builders, and the arched Avail 
ribs and moulded buttress bases still testify to an uncompleted scheme, abandoned, in Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner's case, through fear of darkening the ground -floor rooms. 

In the little cathedral church, Avhich is entered from this (juadrangle, the A^ery striking and 
tAq^ical reredos — of red stone, relieved Avith colour and gilding — is the <le^ign of Mr. 
Bodley. 

This work at Christ Church Avas closely folloAved, and indeed overtaken, by another addition 
to another College, and the ‘‘ Master's Lodge " at University College Avas built betAveeii thejA^ars 
1876 and 1879, and is the dignified dAvelling of the head of that society. It is, as an Oxford house 
should be, of stone, and is another and a striking instance of the talent for incorporation Avith old 
buildings, for the acceptance and assimilation of a dominant note, that characterised Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner. It is full of quaint dignity in the Elizabethan manner of the College — a manner 
in AA'hich Mr. Garner aa’us peculiarly happy. 

The scaffolding had barely been removed from the Master's Lodge AA'hen the foundations for 
a newer and larger building, this time at Magdalen College, Avere begun, in the year 1880. This, 
though noAv forming a conspicuous portion of the College, is an entirely neAv and distinct building. 
It is knoAvn as St. SAAithin's Quadrangle, and Avas entrusted to Messrs. Bodley & Garner, after a 
competition, in Avhich Messrs. G. E, Street and Basil Champneys of London, and Mr. Wilkinson 
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of Oxford took part. It consistsof living-rooms for Follows and undergraduates, and of leetiire- 
rooiiiS. 'dlie (quadrangle has not yet lieen comphded, the })ortion huilt being thi' southern ^ide 
towards the High h^tretd, the entrance tower, which marks the return of the eastern face, both 
shown in the <\ccom})anying qihotograph [p. 305], and a part of the wt stern side. The (mtrance 
tower is connected by means of a tall wrought-iron fence, surmounting a low stone walk with 
the excessively pictures(.que old Grammar Hall, thus enclosing the eastern end of the quadrangle. 

The late lifteeiith-century manner of the College has been frankly accepted, and Hr. Garner’s 
studiously careful detail shows a close assimilation to the character of the adjacent buildings of 
bt. John’s Quadrangle, of which indeed, some eight 3’ears later, he coni])leted the northern side 
by the wing known as the President’s Lodgings. This replaced a poorly built and repeatedly 
altered house, which bore the same title, and its quiet, unostentatious front faces the incomer by 
the Porter's Lodge, across the trim Oxonian grass plot, and fitly encloses the beautiful little 
(quadrangle Avhich forms the entrance court of the noble old college. If. at Oxford, Hr. Gai'iier 
I)ore the lion’s share of the work accredited to the q)artnership. Hr. Bodlev redr(‘S^ed th(‘ balance 
at Cambridge, and at Oxford is resq)onsil)le for a fine non-collegiate building, notice of which 
I q)roq)ose to reserve for the end of my Paq)er, in the Church of St. J(.)hn the Evangelist, in the 
suburb of Cowley. 

At Cambridge, Hr. Bodley added new and distinct buildings to two colleges — “ King’> *’ 
and Queen:,’ ” ; at the former he has placed, on the river front, facing tlu^ “ Backs," th(‘ 
inconiqdete (quadrangle known as Bodley’s Buildings. Built of the qdeasant-looking, buff- 
coloured Ketton stone, roofed with grey stone slates, planned with the traditional se(quence 
of staircases, carefully studied in q>roq)ortion, and delicately and characteristically refined in everv 
detail ; this building, even in the inevitable newness of its early years, forms an harmonious ad- 
junct to a college of exceq->tional dignity and importance. At Queens’ College Hr. Bodlev is re- 
sponsible for the new red-brick chapel, a tall, somewhat severe building of an unq^retentious cha- 
racter, the asceticism of whose lofty interior is temq)ered by the rich colouring of th(‘ vaultial 
ceiling and the altar ])iece, and l)y the glow of Kempe’s glass which tills many of the windows. 

So far I have followed a roughly accurate chronology in the descriq)tion (A buildings, with, 
however, a llagrant deq)arture in the case of King’s College, where Bodley’s Buildings should, in 
>trict order, be attributed to the last decade. That between the years IHTO and ISSO q)roduc(‘d 
many designs beside those already alluded to, and amongst them those of two cathedrals— oiu' 
the unsuccessful coniq>etitive design for Truro, and the other that for the cathedral church of 
Hobart Town, Tasmania, which has been carried out, and is a candidly English design in the tvqaca] 
luaiiiKU' of its authors. 1S80 saw the beginning of the Church of St. Hichael, Canuhai Town 
J.ondon, mainly attiibutable, I think, to Hr. Garner. The q)(‘riod between ISSO and ISSf) av<is a 
luisy one for the q)aitners, and one of the most striking aiul successful of their mutual achieve- 
ments, the church of St. Germain, at t'ardih, in South Wales, belongs to it. This was a Avork of 
close collal)oration, and is marked by such an apq)arent singleness of intention and unitv of hand- 
ling. that only the most perfectly initiated of observers could allot to either partmu* his individual 
share in the design. There is a breadth of treatment, a spaciousness, an intrinsic grace about 
St. Germain’s Church which places it very high amongst the many fine creations of this order 
which we owe to Hc^s^rs. Bodlev & Garner. It is simple, sheer, and unaffected. It rises to a 
noble height, sustained by the ^lim adequacy of its clustered columns, and is ceiled by the q)er- 
fectly adjusted curves of its Avooden Avaggon-vault . The chancel ceiling is divided into three bavs 
by stone arches ; that of the nave is merely interspaced by means of Avooden rib>. The or(^an 
loft, Avith its traceried openings to the southern aisle, is an effective q)art of the internal deshni, 
and the dignified ingenuity of the great east AvindoAv, Avith its double tracery, provides a focus'^to 
the tine distinction of the eastward vieAV. 8t. Germain’s is of tall proportions, but comparativelv 
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lestricted ]»y tlii' ^itc in leiRL’tli of nave. Its buildin^^ Avas closely followed l)y that of another 
church in Cardiff — that of St. Saviour’s, designed hy Mr. Bodley — in a nianiKT of extreme contrast. 
It is very long and lew, and the effect of its length is increased by the inward inclination on plan 
of the chancel walh. It i< full of character and has a dignity of its own,, but makes no attempt to 
A'ie ill scale or imju'essiveiit^^s with it^ stately sister. 



iHUnCH OF feT. MAUV, < LUMBKH, tUOM S.W. 
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1886 brought Mr. Bodley an opportunity in many ways similar to that offered by Hoar 
Cross. This was the new church designed by him for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, near 
Worksop. Like that at Hoar Cross, the Clumber Church is small, stone-built, of simple tra- 
ditional plan, and very solidly constructed. Like Hoar Cross, it has a central towei% but it has 
the additional feature of a stone spire. It rises from the even lawn, which slopes southward to 
a beautiful little lake, against a charming woodland background. It is faced externally with 
the white stone of a former and demolished building, while the upper portion of the tower, the 
spire, the buttress faces, copings, tracery and dressed work of doors and windows, are of a warm 
red stone. 

The church is very similar in style and feeling to its Staffordshire rival ; externally, if any- 
thing rather plainer, and with distinctly less emphasis of vertical line, it conveys an equal if not 
greater sense of easy security and instinctive proportion. It bears the same impression of 
studied mastery, of poetic inspiration, of care, thought and conviction. Internally its high nave 
and chancel are roofed with groined stone vaulting, and the red stone is carried throughout the 
whole of the admirable masonry. Less ornate, less sumptuous in detail of fitting and furnishing 
than Hoar Cross, the interior is still excessively striking and impressive. 

Externally, the graduated spread of the boldly weathered buttresses, and the “ battering ” 
lines of the handsome steeple, give a gratifying sense of ample resistance, of permanent and 
assured stability. 

Clumber Church indicates a point of departure, a cessation of the real collaboration of the 
partners. For several years before the actual severance of the tie, it had Ijecome practically 
nominal, and though intimately friendly and sympathetic, had ceased to have its former sig- 
niticance of close co-operation, of interdependence, and of mutual contriiaition to a mutual result ; 
each partner worked singly upon a given design with bare consultation of the other. 

For the sake of clearness it is, therefore, better to deal henceforward with their Avork as 
that of independent artists, influenced, indeed, as such intelligences must ima itablv be, bv a 
long course of associated labours, but performing each his individual tasks in virtual separation. 
The actual cessation of partnership came in 1808, hy the friendly dissolution of a friendly bond 
—there had never been any deed or legal document of any kind — and the quondam partners 
continued their dissociated labours side by side in the tAvo old sets of chambers on the lirst tloor 
of No. 7 Gray’s Inn Square, 

THE FINAL PERIOD. 

I take Clumber Church as marking the beginning of this period, though one or tAvo previous 
designs which bore the names of both partners Avere just as absolutely the Avork of one of them. 
The great marble reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Avhich is so Avell knoAvn as to need no d(‘scrip- 
tion, was, for instance, absolutely Mr. Gamer’s. 

The competitive design for Liverpool Cathedral, a competition in Avhich no aAvard Avas ever 
made, was also Mr. Gamer’s in actual conception and elaboration. 

The ten years between 1885 and 1895 saw at least as many new churches, large and small 
in toAvn and country, begun and completed by Mr. Bodley. Eckenswell, Horburj^, Skelman- 
thorpe, Warrington and Danehill, are all small churches, the last of singular beauty and perfect 
adaptation to its site on a Sussex hilltop ; Epping, Hackney Wick, Norwood, Branksome 
Bournemouth, and Cowley, Oxford, all town or suburban churches, are of considerable size as 
churches go in England. Of these the first three show a certain similarity of type and a coinci- 
dence of features strongly characteristic of Mr. Bodley’s later manner. All three have no chancel 
arch, and comparatively low and wide naves, “ lean-to ” aisle roofs, and tall stone arcades carried 
nearly up to the roof-plates. All three have no clerestory, but are lit from the aisle windows 
and those gf the eastern and western walls ; all have round barrel- vaulted ceilings, divided by 
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ribs and decorated in the architect’s familiar manner, in soft, rich colours, with painted texts 
in Gothic type running horizontally above the cornice ; and finally all three have flush end walls, 
divided only by buttresses. 

The Eton Mission Church interior is impressive in its quiet plainness, in the admirable 
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CHCRCn OF ST. MARY, CLUMBER. 


spacing of its great square piers with their slender springing shafts, and in the adjustment of 
the lofty transverse arches of the aisles. There is an effect of effortless originality about the 
whole -which tells of the master hand. It is an essentially modern design, showing, amongst 
other thmgs, what can be done with a mere parallelogram. 

The Church of St. Aldhelm at Branksome, on the outskirts of Bournemouth, internally 
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some-\vhat resembles the Xor-«-ood Church, but its nave roof is of the open tsus^ed-raftcr order, 
the eastern portion only Ijeing ceiled. Its chief ornaments are the long, low oak screens of the 
chancel and its aisles, and the rood which surmounts that of the former. 
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The Church of Cowley St. John, at Oxford, stands alone in treatment and intention. It is 
a monastic church, built for the use of the Cowley confraternity. The long chancel, sci’eened 
from the relatively short nave, is for the use of the fathers and ])rethren of the Order. The public 
is admitted to the body of the church. The austere dignity and ordered reticence of its liigli 
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white interior give to this church a peculiar distinction — a calm severity, well befitting its use. 
The western end of the exterior, shown in the accompanying photograph, rises above the monastic 
garden. Along the southern and eastern walls runs a low dat-roofed building containing a 



CHURCH OF tiT. JuHX THE FVAN'(TELIhT, CuWLET. OXFORD : FROM THE WEST. ' ^ 

cloister and vestries. The northern side is flanked by a chapel and a music school or practice 
room for choristers. 

The church at Danehill is small and of singular beauty and perfect adaptation to its site 
upon a low hilltop of Sussex. It shows the usual high finish, the bestowal of thought and care 
upon every detail. It is very completely fitted, and furnished with screen, stalls, and stained 
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glass, and is essentially an English country church upon traditional lines, with aisles of unequal 
width, and low south chancel-aisle, rood turret, square western ])elfry tower, and southern porch, 
faced with Sussex stone, and roofed with Horsham stone tiles. 



Photo. Cynl Ellis. 


CIIUriCH OF JOHN the evangelist, COWLEY, OXFORD. 


In marked contrast to such sheer creation is Mr. Bodley*s skilful and recent adaptation of a 
large secular hall, which he has converted into a church for the Englisli community at Florence. 

It is one of the constant experiences, of course, of all bu>y architects, to have to deal with 
conversions and alterations of existing buildings, and to Mr, Bodley there fell a large share of 
such tasks. He w^as frequently employed upon the repair and readornmen.t of old churches, 
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or tlie inure or less complete alteration of modern ones. In regard to the former, he hated 
“ restoration *’ of the falnic, and generally contined himself to mere repairs, and to complete 
furnishing of the interior. He handled old buildings lovingly. As an instance of his dealing 
with an ancient parish church, I may mention Hickleton Church, where he put in screens, a 
rood-beam and rood, and a monument with recumbent effigy. 

With a modern church — of the early nineteenth -century Gothic type — I cannot say that 
he was tender, though he respected anything that he felt to have good architectural character. 
Some of hi.^ conversions, or transmogrifications ” if I may use that expression, are remarkable. 
The late Hr. J. T. Hicklethwaite said of him to m}>elf BodleyA the only man I know that 
can and does make a silk purse out of a r?ow's ear.*’ I will offer you, as instances of conversions 



of modern ])uildings, the churches of St. Paul, Knightsbridge. and of Windiorne St. Giles’ in 
Dorset, unfortunately recently burnt down. 

In ecclesiastical work Mr. Bodley adhered, wherever and whenever possible, to his own 
version of the Gothic manner ; but in civil or domestic work, except in the modified forms of 
Gothic which he felt to be appropriate to Collegiate building'^, he worked always in equally per- 
sonal and varied versions of the types of the English Eenaissance. I :^hall have something 
to say presently about the various houses he lived in and arranged to his liking. Ijut he altered 
and decorated a very large number of private houses. He was indeed a consummate decorator 
and, in church or chapel, house or hall, worked always with deft originalitv, and alwavs 
towards a certain ideal, an ultimate vision of harmonious colouring, of high splendour, or 
homely contrasts, as the case might be. There are instances, though relatively few, I think 
of his use, where he felt it to be appropriate, of the Renaissance manner for ecclesiastical work, 
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as in the private chapels of great houses. One of these cases of adaptation, and, I thiidv, 
a typically dignilied and happy one, is that of the private chapel for J.ord Halifax. 

His strong leaning, however, was always towards Gothic. It was a niatt(‘i‘ (jf faith, of 
iunfound 2)ersonal conviction, a conviction which strengthened and deepened vith advancing 
years, and in which, to the end of his long life, he never wavered. His later designs 
all show the intensity of this conviction. I must now deal somewhat rapidly with these con- 
cluding instances, conspicuous amongst vhich is the church of St. Mary at Eecleston, built 
tor the Duke of Westminster. In this church he used the red H uncorn sandstone, in which 
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he delighted, and of which the warm colouring formed the keynote of the internal decorative 
scheme. Less ins2)ired, and therefore less inspiring, I think, than his earlier work, such as the 
churches of Pendlebury, Hoar Cross, or (lumber, stiller and more formal of line, colder of aspect, 
St. Mary's, Eecleston, is characteristic of the later manner. It still .shows, however, vigorous and 
proportionate planning, and the high perfection of skilful detail. In the church of Holbeck, near 
Leeds, we find the same qualities pervading a simpler building and of lesser scale. The screen at 
Holbeck is extremely typical of this later period in its length and constructive disposition. 

The church of All Souls, Leicester, is a good instance of the latest period, showing a simple 
severity and economy of effect, relieved by sparse and well-adjusted oimament in moulding and 
carving. It is a cheap church, but shows the invariable care and thought in all its details. 

X X 
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An interesting little building which belongs to the late, almost the latest, period is the 
Wayside Chapel at Woodlands, in Dorset, with its twin naves divided by a central arcade. 



JIOLY TRINITY, KENSINGTON, FROM S.W. 


and its steep-pitched roof. It was alw^ays characteristic of Mr. Bodley to spend as minute care 
upon the humblest as upon the greatest of his opportunities, and upon the most minute details 
of either. 

One of bis last churches, I believe the very last upon any considerable scale, is a London 
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cliiirch, that of the Holy Trinity, Kensington. This is a lofty building of simple character, in 
which there is an evident intention to rely greatly for effect upon the perspective of tall slim 
columns and the oblique rather than the direct or axial vista. The site is a short one, and there- 
fore no extensive west to east vista was possible. The extreme slimness, the attenuation of detail 
in this church are extremely symptomatic of his final manner, and I think a critical mind will find 
this quality carried to excess in much of his late work. It is impossible fully to explain or under- 
stand the influences leading to the ultimate crystallisation of an individual style in any art, but in 



ST. EDWARD’S, HoLBECK. 


Mr. Bodley's case, I fancy that the increasing thinness of effect in his last vork was, at any rate 
partly, due to the fact that his increasing infirmities made visits to his buildings, while in progress 
or when completed, more difficult and therefore less frequent, and that he grew instinctively to 
rely more than formerly upon drawings, and began to realise less acutely their ultimate effect. 

Great honours and great opportunities came to him very late in life. One of the greatest 
opportunities indeed, the more is the pity, close at the end. In 1906, the year before that of his 
death, came the remarkable evidence of American appreciation in the commission to design the 
cathedral for Washington, in conjunction with his old friend and former assistant Henry Vaughan 
of Boston. This was quickly followed by the placing of another American cathedral, that of San 
Francisco, in his hands. In the autumn of 1906 he journeyed out with Mr. Cecil Hare, his friend, 
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assistant, and ultimately his partner, to the United States to inspect the sites of the two great 
churches, and to make preliminary arrangements. Upon his return to England, and while 
employed upon yet another remote cathedral — in India — he at once began the designs for Wasli- 
ington and San Francisco. He was much hampered by ill-health in the spring of the following 
year, but managed nevertheless to complete his designs, working to a great extent in the beautiful 
old stone manor house of Water Eaton, near Oxford, which he had taken in 1906, and where ho 
was to end his day>s. He was destined never to witness even the actual beginning of the American 
Imildings, but left the drawings in a well-advanced stage of preparation. The United States had 
done him previous honour by bestowing upon him the gold medal of the American Institute. 
A similar honour was done him in 1899 by this society, for in that year he received from the 
hands of the President, in this room, the Eoyal Gold Medal. He was elected Associate 
of the Eoyal Academy in 1882, and full Academician in 1902. In the summer of 1907 he received 
from the University of Oxford an honour which he greatly valued, that of the honoraiy degree of 
Doctor of CiAul Law. I was present at the Encjenia in Wren’s Sheldonian Theatre, and was 
greatly concerned to notice how pale and ill he looked in the imposing red robes as he took his seat 
amongst his fellow doctors. The end was not far off. Through the remainder of the summer and 
the early autumn, and in spite of recurring intervals of illness, he steadily continued liis work, 
being chietlv 1 think engaged upon Washington Cathedral, for which he made many notes and 
sketches in bed. He retained his full vigour of mind, the full force of his imagination, his ])atience 
and his kindly humour to the last. He died suddenly and peacefully in the early morning of 
Monday the 21st October, in the old house that he had grown to love. One of his last, if not the 
very last, designs has a pathetic interest : it was that of the sepulchral monument to his old 
friend and partner ^Ir. Thomas Garner, Avhom he had outlived hr some eighteen months. 

You will not expect from me, his old pupil and. I am honoured in ])eing ablt‘ to say, lii^ fikaul 
for so many yea^-s. a critical estimate of his work or hi^ abilities, and I must acknowledge that thi^ 
Paper is in the nature of an appreciation rather than a critical essay. If I have erred in (jver- 
estimation, if you think that I have in any degree overstated my master's claims, you will remem- 
ber that he icas my master, and will I know make every allowance to the natural l)ias of lovaltv. 
to the natural partiality of a friend. His name, however, needs little commendation from m<*. 
His monument is his Avork. his epitaph the record of a long, honourable, and arduous life. 

Xo just estimate of his character or attainments could be formed Avithout intimate acquain- 
tance, and he Avas not easy to knoAA'. Eetiring and indeed someAvhat shy, self-contained and in- 
trospective, his external manner, albeit inA'ariably courteous to all alike, Avas frequently someAvhat 
aloof and apt to impress strangers as ]-eserved and rather cold. He did not as a rule make friends 
easily or quickly, but once made he retained them, and their number Avas not a feAA\ To his 
pupils and assistants, and he had many during the latter half of his life, he AA'as delightfully friendly 
and inspired admiration and respect in all. and in those Avho kneAV him best the AA^armest affection. 
The list is long : one of his earliest pupils Avas Professor Simpson, to Avhose admirable article in tie* 
JoruNAL of 11th January 1908, and to Avhose kindly assistance in the proAusion of photograjdis 
for this Paper, I am highly indebted. Another Avas Henry SkipAVorth, destined not to outliA^e his 
master. Others Avere ^Mr. J. X. Comper, Mr. C. E. Ashbee, and Mr. F. Inigo Thomas. Mr. 
Lorimer, of Edinlmrgh, AAas Avith him for a short time. His head assistant, Avlien I entered his 
office in 1880. Avas Henry Vaughan, noAv in full practice at Boston, and Avell knoAAn as a church 
architect in the Thhted States. A sul»sequent head assistant for many years AA^as Mr. Walter 
Ikipper, noAV inter alia architect in charge of York Minster, succeeding in this office his 
mastei’. aaJjo at tlie time of his death had the charge of that cathedral, as Avell as those 
of PetiTbonamh and SoutliAvark. To his intimates, to those Avith Avhom he Avas in real svm- 
pathy, h(‘ was delightfully o}jeii and indeed expansive at moments, full of kindly humour and 
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fun, a charming host, extending charming hospitality to his guests, loving a good story, a good 
ru])her of whist, and a good cigar ; loving al)ove all music and song. He was an ardent musician, 
and an accomplished pianist, ])laying with intense delicacy and feeling the old melodies he pre- 
ferred, or occasionally his own compositions. Music he placed above all arts, and used sometimes 
to say that he wished he could have devoted his life to it. His love of colour and his line instinct 
for its employment and distribution were almost phenomenal. In his own home, or homes, for I 
have known him in many houses, he was always suia'ounded by tine hangings, stately old furniture, 
old tapestries, pictures, ram old china, mostly blue and white oriental, silver, and glass. He was 
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fastidious in such things, and could understand no comfort without comfort for the eyes. He 
loved his house and perhaps still more his garden. A certain stateliness of surroundings was ever 
part of his natural appanage, and seemed Ijecoming to his stately ])ersonality : his handsome face, 
lofty forehead and large dark eyes, gi’ave in re])ose, but lighting up in greeting to a friend, or 
twinkling witli fun when a jokt^ was imminent. 

The manner of his house was an intensely personal alfair ; indeed it was part of his personal 
manner, and that, in his work or in his play, at home or abroad, was ever the grand manner. 
He expressed himself admirably in writing, tersely, humorously, and amusingly in his friendly 
letters ; his actual handwriting was picturesque and characteristic rather than legible. He 
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wrote with facility, ])ut did not like the task of writing. Ready, expressive, and apt in 
conversation, and frequently witty, he was a diffident speaker in public, and shrank from all 
public speaking. He tilled, however, the office of Prime Warden of the Fishniongers’ Company, 
presiding with graceful dignity at many feasts. Functions and public ceremonies he hated, and 
always carefully avoided all “ inaugurations ” and foundation-stone layings. His conspicuous 
professional success owed nothing to business habits, it was won in spite of their default, for a 
worse man of business in the usual sense it would be impossible to find. He detested accounts 
and kept none ; he detested business letters, and frequently delayed answers to important com- 
munications — when he answered at all — for weeks or months. If a client became bothersome, 
he got no answers to any written communication ; if he called in a rage, he was received with 
unruffled courtesy, and generally bowed out smiling and happy in a quarter of an hour. Mr. 
Rodley was not only a master of his art luit excessively masterful : he permitted nothing, nor 
nobody, to interfere with his intentions. In the carrying out of a design he had set his heart 
on he was obstinate, nay obdurate, and he always ended by getting his oAvn way in the long 
run— and the run was sometimes a matter of years. He has been called a copyist. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Except occasionally in minor details, he never cojued. He 
possessed remarkably few architectural books : his professional library, indeed, would have been 
modest for a beginner. As I have said, he had assimilated and made his own certain archi- 
tectural })hases, he had seen and studied many buildings, and his derivations from those sources 
Avere prompted and refreshed almost entirely by his marvellously accurate and retentHe memory, 
a memory the like of Avhich I have neA^er met in anyone else. In his youth, eA^en during his 
pupilage, he had sketched but little, in spite of constant urging ; in his later years not at alL 
His method of studying an old building Avas, as regards the exterior, to borroAV a chair, Avhich he 
carried from point to point of vieAV, during the contemplative smoking of a cigar ; Avhen the 
cigar Avas out, he Avent inside, and, minus the tobacco, continued the contemplation. A^et he 
Avould remember the building, even to its details, for the rest of his life. I haA^e niA self tested 
this faculty in respect of a French church Avhich I had seen a fortnight before, and had sketched, 
and Avhich he had seen tAveiity-five years before. I am ashamed to say that he remembered it more 
accurately and minutely than I did, and put me right on several points. He would never make 
any Avritten note of an engagement, but I never heard of his forgetting one. I have heard it 
confidently stated that he could not draAv — a most absurd statement. He regarded draAvhm for 
an architect as solely a means to a definite end — the realisation of his design ; and to that end 
his druAving Avas ahvays adequate. For neat and finished draAA'ings he had small ref^ard and no 
patience in his later years for their preparation ; but his planning Avas quick and accurate, and 
his sureness and rapid facility in detail-draAving Avere astonishing. His little explanatory 
sktdches, rough though they were, were always vividly graphic. His first notes of his various 

conceptions for a plan, or some large detail, Avere made anyhoAv and anyAvhere in bed in the 

train, in an hotel, at his club, or in his garden, and on anytliing handy — the back of a letter an 
advertisement card, or the margin of a neAVspaper. He sketched in his cheque book, and is 
knoAvn to have filled his bank pass-book Avith notes and sketches. He had an extraordinarily 
fine sense for curves, and hated a Aveak or a tlabby one. “ Keep them nervous,” he told one 
His injunctions to his stafi‘ were always in the direction of refinement and restraint. “ Learn to 
leave out. A young architect's india-rubber is more important than his pencil,” he once said to 
me ; and again, of Avindow tracery, ” It's not the shapes you make, but the shapes you leave 
that matter.” Of drawing generally, as applied to architecture, he used to say that we all draAv 
too much ; and that with one vernacular style, and workmen Avho understood it hardlv 
draAving Avould be necessary. 

He was extremely ingenious and resourceful, but disliked obvious ingenuity in design, and 
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indeed avoided it ; his work, whatever else may he thought of it, has ever the ettbrtless, inevitahle 
look of quiet surety. His aim was never to startle, he never played to the gallery,’' or tried to 
outrival others. In ])lacing a ])uil(ling in a street, or in contiguity to others, he was always 
careful to do no hurt to its eiivironimmt. “ You must consider your neighbours,” lu‘ said, 
“ you’ve got to be a gentleman in your art.*' 

His influence, I believe, has been wide and deep : it was apparent in the case of many of his 
younger contem])oraries, such as Cl. Cl. k?cott, J. Bentley, and Striding, all (;f whom he outlived : 
as, indeed, he outlived most of his own real contemporaries. As was all but ine\itable, in his 
old age he dropped somewhat out of touch and sympathy with modern tendencies. He was a 
pioneer, and if he survived his period and ignored the current phases of his later days, we 
can acee[)t him gladly as such and recognise the >teady purpose and tine achievements of Ids 
long and honouraljle career. 

He never faltered from his ideals; he had ever the courage of his opinions; his enthuAasm 
and his energy endured to the end. At an age when most of us would ;^eek repose, and though 
cruelly ham})ered Iw intirmities, he still Avorked on >tr(*nuously and gladly, hap])v in his pow(*r, 
happy in his long life’s work, to the end that came so swiftly and })eacefully, linding him alert, 
with cheerful, uiidimmed mind, full of j^ears and of honours. 


Prospice, 

Shall I look back across the darkening sea '? 

Shall I not onward gaze ? What though my sail, 
Languid and lone, may hang all listlessly, 

Shall I look back ? Faint heart, for what a^ail 
Shall I not onward, eastward gaze ? Kind wind 
May waft me, and, at Dawn, the Haven I may find. 

G. F. Boolkv. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. WARREN’S PAPER. 
Mr. Ernest Georoe, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Warren’s Paper, the 
Secretary read the following letter from Lord 
Halifax, dated the 13th February : — 

Sir, — I have to thank you for the copy of the 
Paper Mr. Warren is to read to-morrow and at the 
same time to ask you to express to the members 
my great regret at my inability tj attend the 
meeting of the Royal Institute. On the same 
evening I am unfortunately detained in the country 
and am prevented thereby from accepting an invi- 
tation which otherwise I should have had the 
greatest pleasure in accepting. — I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Halifax. 

The Secretary also read a letter from Professor 
F. M. Simpson [E.], who had been sent an advance 


proof of the Paper, ljut ^\ho was prevented from 
attending the Meeting owing to an attack of in- 
fluenza. The following is an extract from his 
letter : — 


Mr. Warren’s Paper is so compk-te, and his ap- 
preciation of our old master’s work so happily and 
sympathetically expressed, that little or nuthmrr is 
left to be said. 


Bodley was, I believe, Sir Gilbert Scott’s first 
pupil at the time when, I have always understood 
otreet Avas his assistant. The number of Scott's 
pupils was very great, and it would be interesting 
It somebody would compile and publish a complete 
nil* *1 a George Gilbert and Mr. John 

Mkkkth^^A’ J- Stevenson, 

Micklethwaite, Johnson ot ^ewcastle, Fer*mson 
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of Carlisle, Austin of Lancaster, Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler of Durham — the four men who five-and- 
tweiity years ago practically divided the work of 
the North between them — Mr. Homers Clarke and 
Mr. T. Cr. Jackson, if I remember rightly, were all 
pupils of his. 

Mr. Warren mentions the low but bulky tower 
in the corner of the Tom (^uad, Christ Church, 
Oxford. This was designed to carry a lead-covered 
wood lantern somewhat on the lines, but not a 
copy, of the one on the top of the belfry at Calais. 
The lantern is shown on some of the original 
drawings and also in a water-colour perspective 
made by W. H. Brewer. The intention accounts 
for the lofty proportions of the angle turrets of the 
tower, which rise above its parapet, and appear, in 
consequence of the omission of the central feature, 
too high — or so Bodley always said. 

^Ir. Warren makes a slip in saying that no 
award was ever made ” in the first Liverpool 
Cathedral competition. Sir William Emerson’s 
design was placed first and Mr. James Brooks’s 
second. I can cordially endorse his remarks about 
Mr. Bodley’s letters. They were always delightful. 
I am reminded of one as 1 write now from my 
little cottage in Sussex, a mile and a half away 
from Danehill Cliurch. 1 wrote ^Ir. Bodley and 
said I had planned it so that as I entered the front 
door and looked across the hall through the garden 
dior, the centre of the view was his church. His 
reply was characteristic : ‘‘ I like to feel that you 
will think of me in your going out and in your 
coming in.” The interior of this church, with its 
organ on the chancel screen, is delightful. 

As Mr. Warren says, Bodley was not business- 
like. He would keep clients waiting for months. 
Years ago, when I was measuring up the curious 
chancel arch-screen in Great Bardfield Church, 
Essex, the clergyman told me that he had been 
waiting for a design for a reredos he had asked 
Bodley to make for considerably over a year. I 
mentioned this when I returned to town, ])ut no 
design was Sc^iit during the six months or more that 
I remained in the office. 


Mu. G. H. EELLO WES-PEYNNE / .I, rising 
at the invitation of the President, said : It is with 
great diffidence, and at the same time with much 
pleasure, that I rise to propose a vote of thanks to 
my friend ]\Ir. Edward Warren for his admirable 
Paper upj>n the life and work of George Frederick 
Bodley — with diffidence because of being asked at 
the last moment to perform this pleasant duty, 
and because there are so many who would have done 
it so much better than myself— and yet pleasure 
because of the obvious sincerity of the writer, and 
the evident sympathy Mr. Warren has with the 
subject of his Paper. There is, I think, no one who 
is suited to write such a Paper better than Mr. 
Warren, and I feel sure that we have all listened 
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with interest to his almost pcetic review of the 
life and work of one who was so long held in such 
high esteem in the profession, and none present 
who have not felt touched by the almost pathetic 
history of that life as set forth by a loyal and 
devoted pupil. From the many beautiful buildings 
erected, from the exquisite charm and proportion 
of his churches, from the delicacy of his details, 
from the gentle and loving treatment of his re- 
storations, the name of Bodley will be long re- 
membered when that of many of his contemporaries 
will have been forgotten. But, perhaps, first and 
foremost, his name will be more closely connected 
with his perfect genius for, and sympathy with, 
colour decoration in all its various forms. It is 
not so much that he struck out on new lines, or 
aimed at great originality in his treatment of 
colour design — nay, I may almost say that he 
followed more or less closely in the traditional 
lines of mediceval work— but neither in his church 
designs nor in his decorative designs did he slavishly 
follow tradition. In every phase of his work and 
design there is a very strongly marked individuality 
and stamp of genius, and in none more so than in 
his colour schemes, whether it be in the decoration 
of a building, design for embroidery, or wall papers. 
His intense sympathy for colour is evident in all 
that he touched— generally quiet in treatment, 
always delicate and rehned. anl invariably har- 
monious, so much so that the term Bodley 
Colours ” is synonymous with quiet and harmonious 
colours. Those who know that beautiful and 
costly, though comparatively small, church of 
Hoar Cress, and the churches referred to in Mr. 
Warren’s Paper, will know how to value Mr. 
Bodley ’s treatment of colour. One of the latest 
decorative designs he carried out was the complete 
decoration of the interior of a church built from 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s designs — Christ Church, Ealing, 
which is well worthy of study. It is quite possible 
in the latter case, as in others, that criticism may 
be forthcoming. But we all know how easy it is 
to criticise, especially in the case of colour decora- 
tion, but at the same time how difficult it is to 
design a scheme for such decoration on a large 
scale. In no country in the world is it perhaps 
more difficult to educate the popular mind to a 
sense of fine colour decoration than in this cold, 
damp climate of England ; and yet in no country 
does colour add a greater value to comfort and w^ell- 
being, and certainly in no country was it more 
valued in the past. We have until lately been so 
long content with the cold, bare walls of our 
churches that people have begun to look upon plain 
plaster and whitewash as material of intrinsic 
beauty, and any attempt to break down the tradition 
of the last two and a half centuries in this respect 
is met with antipathy by some and active opposi- 
tion by others. We as a nation seem to have lost 
the power of appreciation of colour as applied to the 
interior of our churches, or else bigotry stamps any 

Y Y 
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serious effort in that direction, either in pictorial 
or decorative art, as “ High Church ” or “ Eomish,” 
so that ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry combine 
in resisting the efforts of those who for the last 
fifty years have been trying to make colour decora- 
tion the handmaid of religion. The individual 
efforts of architects and artists like Owen Jones, 
Burges, ^Yilliam Morris, Bossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Madox-Brown, Butterfield, and others, have done 
much in helping forward the movement, but 
I think I may safely say that no architect has 
done more to teach us the value of interior 
colour decoration than Bodley, and if this fact 
stood alone it would be sufficient to raise him to 
a niche of fame. But it by no means stands 
alone, for in this Paper we have read how complete 
was his grasp of all w^ork that came into his 
hands. It must be allowed, I think, that Mr. 
Bodley was very fortunate in his career, his early 
training being with those wTio were thorough- 
going Gothic enthusiasts ; and what might have 
been a disadvantage to some was a great advantage 
to him — he had private means, and was therefore 
in an independent position. Given his acknow- 
ledged ability, he could in a great measure pick 
and choose with regard to his work ; he did not 
hesitate to refuse a w^ork if not congenial, and 
if a client became troublesome he quietly dropped 
him. Now, shunting of clients is not a pastime 
that many of us can afford to enjoy, nor can most 
of us afford to be arbitrary. The most we can 
expect is that, with care and tact, we may manage 
to get our own way ; but the delightful position of 
being able to say to a client You must do this, 
or I won’t act for you at all,” or If you write 
any troublesome letters I won’t answer them,” 
is not ours. Then again, Bodley’s opportunities 
were great ; his work commenced in the early 
days of the great Church revival, when the demand 
for Church work was comparatively large. As 
a rule, he was not hampered for want of means 
in the carrying out of his work, and this helped 
to secure the aid of the best artists, sculptors, and 
builders, which all naturally tended to make his 
work successful. And, to my mind, we must be 
thankful that he was not hampered by monetary 
considerations in his church work, as ^ve know 
that we have the best that he could do under 
the best conditions. But still, I think w^e may 
safely say that had the conditions of his work 
been more normal, and 101 , a sitting been laid 
down as a sine qua )ion, he would still have 
turned out a work of beauty and good proportion. 
Our members must have read wdth great inte- 
rest Professor Simpson’s admirable article in the 
Journal, and this Paper is a valuable addition 
to those remarks. One cannot but be struck by 
the ability and loyalty of Mr. Bodley’s pupils ; and 
while mentioning this, may I express the regret 
we all felt in the premature death of Henry Skip- 
with, whose able work we all admired, and at 


the same time to say how glad we are that York 
Minster has, since the death of Mr. Bodley, been 
placed in the able hands of ^Ir. Walter Tapper. 
But there was another feature of Mr, Bodley's work 
that was not, I think, touched upon — and perhaps 
rightly so — in this Paper. At the same time, it 
is a feature that is too often lost sight of, and yet 
it is a feature that should, and does, give tone 
and feeling to all that is truest and best in church 
work. I mean his Churchmanship ; for, from 
conversations I have had with him, I know him 
to have been an ardent Churchman, as indeed 
have Ijeen all our best church architects : Pugin, 
Butterfield, Street, Bentley, Garner, and Bodley 
were all ardent Churchmen, and it is this great 
underlying principle in their work that so often 
gives that indefinable sense of devotion in their 
churches. I mean that churches may be, and too 
often are, considered as things of art alone — 
perhaps academically correct — true in detail, but 
still lifeless and cold, still lacking in spiritual 
inspiration. It is this great underlying principle, 
this spiritual inspiration, this indefinable devout 
feeling behind the designer that alone can call 
forth similar devotional feelings in the minds of 
worshippers. It is this, above all else, that raises 
church architecture on the highest pedestal of art, 
that ennobles the mind of its creator, and uplifts 
the mind of the beholder. Such work has George 
Bodley left to us, and may we be allowed to 
emulate the spirit that produced such work ’ 

Mr. WALTER TAPPER A.]: It is indeed a 
pleasure to rise and second Mr. Prynne’s proposal 
of thanks to Mr. M arren for his admirable ITiper. 
My long intimacy with the work of Bodley and 
Garner enables me to appreciate the difficulties to 
'which Mr. M arren has referred, difficulties which 
I think he has ably overcome. Naturally I ap2^re- 
dated most the love and reverence which Mr. 
Warren so well exi)resses for the master. It is 
echoed in the hearts of everyone of his pupils and 
assistants. That dignified old-world courtliness 
of manner, combined with much sweet modesty, 
was piiceless, and to those who had the privile^^e 
of his friendship perhaps of more value than the 
influence of bis work, great as is this latter. I 


w^orked with Mr. Bodley 


. ^ some eighteen years 
longer than any other of bis men, and during that 
period I do not remember a hasty or impatient 
word. This fact will perhaps give vou a better 
idea of the gentleness of character with which he 
was so graciously endowed. Mr. Warren has 
dealt so fully with his work that there is little 
indeed to add. It may have been noticed, however, 
that few of his churches were vaulted ; with the ex- 
ceptions of Hoar Cross and Clumber, none, I think 
The reason for this was Bodlev's love for colour 
the wooden roofs giving him greater opportunities 
or this side of his art. Mr. Warren has referred 
to the prevalent impression that Bodley could not 
draw. In the ordinary sense of the word this is 
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true. He was never an expert draughtsman ; no 
water-colours or perspective sketches or even fine 
geometrical drawing issued from his hands. The 
very few sketches he made, and I only remember 
one book, reminded me of William de Ilonnecourt's 
outline and were curiously out of drawing. He did 
not, in fact, attach any importance to drawing in so 
far as his work was concerned, and he always con- 
tended that less attention to pretty drawing would 
be better for the art of architecture. His buildings 
were really designed before putting pencil to paper, 
and he has given me their dimensions in figures 
beforehand. It was therefore not surprising, on 
leaving him free and undisturbed on some Satur- 
day afternoon, to find the eighth-scale sketches, 
half-inch and full-size details (the latter beautifully 
drawn) of some fine church completed ready for 
us to tackle on the Monday morning. In his 
early days he allowed no detail to escape him, and 
with the smallest he took infinite pains. What 
happiness it was, too, to get his kindly criticism 
on our efforts to interpret his ideas. His own 
methods of drawing were delicious and amusing, 
but they were hardly such as would commend 
themselves to most of us. He loved a 3 b pencil 
and hated needle-pointed compasses. Sometimes 
he went over his details with a broad- nibbed pen, 
using red or black writing ink, or both if handy. 
His luncheon was brought in from some neigh- 
bouring restaurant, and he ate it as he worked, so 
that oftentimes there was a mixture of pencil, ink, 
mustard, salt, with splashes of gravy to give the 
right tone of colour, and at the end of all a really 
artistic drawing after his own manner. His rela- 
tions wuth the workmen on the actual buildings 
were all that could be wished. In some peculiar 
way, hard to define, he gave that invaluable 
interest in their work, so that it seemed they had 
no difficulty in carrying out his ideas, and a 
mason, for instance, who had worked long under 
his guidance was a man worth knowing for many 
and obvious reasons. A matter which will perhaps 
interest this Society was bis views concerning the 
examinations held here periodically. As such, he 
had practically no sympathy with them, as he showed 
when writing a short Paper on the subject some 
years ago, but in so far as they encouraged in young 
men the study of old work, and gave them that 
sound academical knowledge without which, he 
contended, no architect’s education was complete, 
he thought them of considerable value. With 
these few remarks I again have pleasure in thank- 
ing Mr. Warren. 

Mr. HEXEY LONGDEN said that Mr. Bodley, 
whom he had known for a great number of years, 
impressed him above everything as an artist. In 
everything he did, in his appearance, in the dif- 
ferent houses in which he lived, and in everything 
about him, he was an artist. He was no doubt a 
fine builder, but he had that quality which was 
so uncommon of making everything he touched 


beautiful. In domestic work he would make a 
house of no merit beautiful by rich colour and 
skilful adaptations of its internal features. A 
house decorated by him had a singular air of dis- 
tinction. He was also a very great admirer of Mr. 
Butterfield and of Mr. Butterfield’s work, and he 
could tell them one result of that admiration. In 
the church of St. Alban’s, Holborn, which Mr. 
Butterfield built, it was desired to put a reredos. 
Mr. Butterfield was still living, but had not worked 
there for a number of years, for Mr. Butterfield was 
sometimes rather difficult, and had had some dis- 
agreement with the Vicar. Mr. Bodley was ap- 
proached about the reredos, and he said, “No; 
Butterfield is living ; I cannot touch his church.” 
When Mr. Butterfield died Mr. Bodley undertook 
it, but he would not touch it during Mr. Butter- 
field’s lifetime. This seemed very little to have to 
say, but having known Mr. Bodley for so long, and 
seen him from a rather diff'erent point of view from 
those who had spoken of him hitherto, it might 
possiblv be not unfit. 

Mr.^MAUEICE B. ADAMS said he had 
personally known Mr. Bodley a great many years, 
and had always taken a very keen interest in his 
work. Eemembering his first church and having 
some acquaintance with the erection of his last 
church, he should like to say a few words about 
them both, and, in doing so, to add to the tribute 
they all owed Mr, WMrren for his most excellent 
rrsiunc of this wonderful life. He ^vould mention 
a point that he thought had not been alluded to. 
They had been shown churches of his built on flat 
sites, but his first church stood on an extremely 
difficult and elevated one, and, whatever the faults 
of St. Michael’s, Brighton, might be, one of its 
greatest merits was the way in which it was made 
to rise out of an acutely sloping site."*^ The 
massiveness and repose which characterised that 
comparatively small church, the very plain ap- 
proach to the west end facing the south, necessi- 
tating a large number of steps, treated so quietly, 
so handsomely, and yet in such a dignified manner, 
were most effective and inspiring. Its vast breadth 
of brickwork was somewhat relieved by what was 
called the “ streaky-bacon style ’’ which Butterfield 
so much affected. And then the bold “ plate ” 
tracery of the windows, which otherwise would 
have appeared coarse, always seemed to him to be 
so thoroughly modified by this broad, quiet treat- 
ment of the windowless aisle leading down to the 
street. The church was uncommonly dark, which 
accounted for the poor photograph Mr. Warren 

St. Michael’s Church, Folkestone, is anotlier example 
(h the great skill exhibited by Mr. Bodley in dealing witli 
an oddly shaped awkward site of varying levels, and it 
afiords a singularly capable instance of his ingenuity in 
adapting the contour and architectural features of Aiis 
church to the outline ot the land on which it stands. The 
north front of this church unbroken on plan forms a 
tine toll to the rest.— M. B. A. 
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had shown. Mr. Bodley’s church now only 
formed the south aisle to the vast building that 
had been subsequently erected, and which Mr. 
Bodley was very sorry not to ha\e been com- 
missioned to do. That indeed is a matter for regret ; 
still, when they studied what Mr. Bodley did as 
his first church, and compared it with what was 
added subsequently to it after the inspiration, so 
to speak, of "William Burges’s work, they would 
see what a master Mr. Bodley was, even in his 
initial stage. There was another church which 
Mr. Warren had not alluded to — viz, the last 
church he finished, St. Faith's at Brentford. 
Mr. Warren had mentioned the very recent church 
at Kensington (dore as showing somewhat atten- 
uated proportions, and he was perhaps justified 
in that criticism ; but what struck one in looking 
at St. Faith’s, Brentford, was the juvenile 
enthusiasm with which the whole thing was in- 
spired, That a man of Mr, Bodley’s years could 
design such a virile church as that seemed truly 
remarkable. It was <juite a small, unimportant 
church, but a more dignified interior he never 
saw ; the whole manner of its composition, leading 
up to the altar as the centre of everything, the 
handsome pavement- of the nave, which was of 
course quite simple, showed the master-hand quite 
as much as in any of the details of which they 
had heard that evening. With regard to the 
planning of church buildings, what a change Mr. 
Bodley’s life covered ! From the old days of the 
Gothic Revival, when preaching still obtained the 
mastery, all through the development of the 
Catholic Revival, what a part he played in planning 
his buildings to accommodate them to a better 
sense of what worship really is and the necessities 
of modern congregations ! One other feature he 
would refer to — viz. the arrangement of the choir 
stalls. In the church of the Eton Mission, Hack- 
ney Wick, and also the one at Kensington Gore, 
the seating of the choir towards the w^est was 
diagonal, the stalls being carried across at an 
angle of 4 j degrees. He (the speaker) had always 
been an advocate of the return stalls behind the 
screen, where the clergy could face towards the 
altar and carry on the service, and then turn 
round wRen they were addressing the congregation. 
The usual arrangement was to put them choir- wise, 
facing one another. The old Protestant idea was 
to turn them round and make the clergy pray 
towards the congregation. Mr. Bodley’s diversified 


arrangements in the instances mentioned seemed 
to be a questionable advantage ; and it occurred 
to him, as taking an interest in these matters, that 
it was somewhat unusual. 

Mk. WALTER TAPPER said he cjuld answer 
Mr. Adams’s question at once. The reason Mr. 
Bodley returned the stalls in the manner described 
was a" matter of compromise ; he much preferred 
returning them along the screen as 3.[r. Adams 
Sludges ted. 

Mn. EDWARD WARREN, after acknowledging 
the vote of thanks, said that ]\Ir. Maurice Adams’s 
remarks interested him, as he had pointed out 
several things of which he was conscious but had not 
time to point out. His Paper, as it Avas, had grown 
to exaggerated limits, and he had had to cut out 
a A'ery great deal. For every one of the churches 
he had referred to — perhaps twenty or thirty — there 
were probably at least three he had not mentioned. 
The output of Mr. Bodley’s long lifeAvas extraordi- 
nary in the number of ])uildings lie had erected and 
altered. He once asked him if he cjuld form any 
sort of computation of the number of churches he 
had built, but all he could get from Mr. Bodley 
was, Not a great many.” He supposed he did 
not think sixty or seventy new buildings and three 
to four hundred altered ones a very great n amber. 

Mk. WILLIAM A. FORSYTH [F.] writes: — 

Apart from the literary excellence of Mr. Warren’s 
Paper, the Institute is to be congratulated upon 
possessing a valuable contribution to the human 
side of a great architect’s career. The biographical 
is inseparable from the chronological record, if the 
greatness of the artist is to be understood. 

My reason for Avriting these feAV lines is to Mm^gest 
that the Sessional Papers be enriched once, if not 
twice, in each year by a revieAv of the AA’ork, together 
with a brief account of the life, of a British architect 
AAdiose career has but recently closed. 

To the folloAving suggested list, many names 
could be added, but I venture to think that a dis- 
course by a former pupil or assistant of Bentley, 
Burges, Nesfield, Pearson, Butterfield, G. G. Scott, 
Brooks,"^ and Campbell (GlasgoAv), upon the works 
of their respective masters, Avould be of intense in- 
terest and educational value. 


^ It may l)e mentioned that a Memoir of Mr. -James Brooks 
will appear in an early issue of the Jorax\r , contiilmted by 
Mr. J. Standen Adkins, of the firm ot Mes^r-. James 
Brooks, Son, & Adkins. — Ed. 
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XL AKCHITECTURE AND TOWN 
PLANNING. 

An Addkess delivered at the Guildhall C )nier- 
ence on Town Planning, 10th December 1909, 
by Professor Beresford Pite [F,]. 

I wish at first to remark on the happy position 
we are now in, in that the Town Planning Bill has 
become an Act and is at once removed from the 
atmosphere of partisanship and i)arty politics. 
Under these circumstances, one is at perfect liberty 
to voice what I am sure we all feel — a great debt 
of gratitude which we are under to Ylr. Burns for 
his enthusiasm, his political tact and power, and 
above all, for his strong sense of the value of archi- 
tectural dignity to a city. Mr. Burns’s record on 
the London County Council in connection wuth 
their great Strand Improvement, and in connec- 
tion with the schemes for the new County Council 
Hall, deserves recognition in connection with the 
subject of Town Planning. 

Before passing away from the personal aspect of 
the question, I should like to draw attention to 
the enormous debt that London is under to its 
great landowners. Generally speaking, all our 
garden squares — all the dignified and spacious parts 
of this city where alone almost dwelling is healthy 
and possible — are due to the private enterprise, the 
personal expenditure, of the individuals who are 
now described technically as the ground land- 
lords.” ^Yhat London would be without the charms 
of Bloomsbury and (withdrawing it altogether from 
the cynical atmosphere of the Londoner’s Log 
Book ”) the charms of Bays water, of Belgravia, to 
say nothing of, in the other end of London, the 
discreet wideness of such districts as are included 
in Lord Tredegar’s estate in Bow — what London 
would be without this spaciousness and without 
these gardens, it is difficult for us to conceive. 
The large squares will go down to posterity bearing 
the great names of Grosvenor and Cavendish and 
Eaton, as monuments sufficient to attest the public 
spirit and the architectural qualities of their original 
layerS’Out ; and it should be a matter for some con- 
gratulation to the community when it reflects that 
private enterpri'^e and private expense have now 
resulted in private profit. 

To come to the architectural aspects of the ques- 
tion, I wish, in the first place, to make a few re- 
marks on {!.) planning the thoroughfares ; (II.) on 
planning the sites ; (III.) on planning for exten- 
sion ; (lY.) on planning architecturally, with a 
few final words on education in the subject. 


PLANNING THE THOROUGHFARES. 

Plan the thoroughfares for access to and access 
from the outside world byroad rather than by rail. 
London, as we know it, may be so soon choked 
with disabled and derelict motor omnibuses that it 
will be a city wuthout thoroughfares, dependent 
entirely upon tubes and subterranean tivimways. 
The true thoroughfare will either be underground 
or through the air - either by tuiie or by aeroplane. 
We inherit corkscrew streets, and proceeding to 
choke up our owm ducts, shall ultimately achieve 
a Labyrinth without a Daalalus. Half a century 
of railway selfishness has killed the art of road- 
way scheming. Though England may well be 
proud of her position and influence in the art and 
science of constructing railways, and all that that 
involves and brings, yet no Londoner can be 
proud of a single one of the railway bridges which 
cross the Thames, or of the planning of access ex- 
ternally to our railway termini. It may he that 
our natural insular constitution is a geographical 
cause for our constant neglect of any t^heory of 
thoroughfare, though even our seaports, by which 
the w^orld gets access to us and take departure 
from home, are practically only railway depots ; 
and Dover — the very Port of the World to Eng- 
land, with its fine valley through which the pro- 
cessions of kings and merchants used to enter the 
country — we view now, with its dismal railway 
tunnels and miserable platforms, as something to 
be hurried through and avoided on account of its 
ignominy. Bicycling has now begun to alter the 
public view of the question, and motoring is en- 
lightening us pretty rapidly, but it is the dumb 
needs of the multitude who neither bicycle nor 
motor, but who spend their daily life as the people 
of the street, that we have to consider. 

PLANNING THE SITES. 

As the planning of the thoroughfares creates, 
so we have to plan the sites, first for dwellings 
— for dwellings constitute primarily the town— 
sites that shall be healthy and pleasant, and, as far 
possible, freehold, though, if freehold, conditioned 
for mutuality by necessary covenants. And I 
would venture the suggestion that covenants 
enacted by legislation are less onerous and less 
personally restrictive than covenants of contract 
and agreement which are exercised by individual 
owners over their estates. Then we have to con- 
sider sites for public buildings— sites that shall be 
dignified and useful both for Church and State - 
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necessarily central. Such sites bestow a certain 
increase of value to land adjacent to themselves ; 
and in an ideally modern lay-out such adjacent 
sites should belong to the municipality^ a central 
reserve — best of all, a central park of public pur- 
pose and usefulness. Then, sites for commercial 
purposes ; for shops ; at the back of the shops, 
warehouses ; in connection with the warehouses, 
factories ; in other words, market streets ; exchanges, 
with the unsightly stores out of sight : the noxious 
factories at a distance ; all considered with a view 
to the mutual comfort and usefulness which is es- 
sential to commercial prosperity. Iksides, electric 
works, gas works, water works, sewerage works have 
to be planned and placed ; to say nothing of railway 
depots, sites for dangerous stores, such as petroleum, 
and what I would roughly describe as smoke sites. 

TLAXXIXCr FOK EXTEXSIOX. 

We should plan for extension, that is for gro’^th. 
Any and every healthy city should grow. This 
will apply in detail to each of the previous 
chapters of dwellings, public or commercial build- 
ings ; but remembering always that dwellings ex- 
tend more rapidly and require more space, and 
that, with the growth of a city, there is a tendency 
always to seek the natural amenities of fresh air 
and landscape. Therefore, in the interests of the 
town suitable sites for such amenities should be 
included in the neighbourhood of the towm, and so 
earn their rateable value and increase its pros- 
perity. Then a final point on this head of extension 
is that extension increases the value of the central 
sites and the difficulty of dealing with them. Only 
by a long prevision can this unnatural and exagge- 
rated value at the centre be dealt with. The initial 
way of dealing with it is at once to lay out the main 
thoroughfares of a suitable width for a city of the 
larger rather than of the smaller size : the increase 
of width in the thoroughfares will prove to be no 
extravagance but a convenience, even in the early 
stages. Extension will thus become easy, over- 
crowding will be made impossible, and that which 
is common to all will become beneficial to all. 

I’LAXXIXU. ARC’HITEOTUUALEY. 

I now come to the point of Town Planning archi- 
tecturally, that is, planning with forethought, for 
purpose, for economy, and for that sense of beauty 
which may possibly be sun^nied up in the word refine ' 
ment. Architecture is the art of beautiful building. 
But the aggregateof beautiful building has neveryet 
been considered. It has a cumulative importance 
to the architect, who considers not only the im- 
mense problem of one great building, with its vary- 
ing purposes, materials, and arts, but the problem of 
combination. And the problem of the combination 
of a great number of such buildings, each one em- 
bodying a different phase of social or national life, 
work, and thought, i'^ indeed vast ; and one may 
well suppose that it is a prohlem too large for any 


single mind. If you conceive a town laid out by 
some architectural genius, with its churches, its 
municipal buildings, its commercial buildings, and 
its domestic buildings, all wearing the impress of 
the same mind, an inevitable sense of monotony 
and sameness wuil be present without doubt. 
Beauty and amenity in a city are certain elements 
in its success and value, the appearance and sense 
of which have importance in the Town Plan. 
Width of a street for brightness, symmetry of build- 
ings for dignity, curvature of street and accident 
for picturesqueness, alignment and contrast ; avenue 
and S(]uare, vista and enclosure, all connote qualities 
which should be considered in the lay-out of a town. 

EDUCAIIOX. 

Now I come to my last point. Education, At the 
present moment it is not a subject for doctrine nor 
ripe for deduction. Surprising is the German 
school of picturesque irregularity in Town Planning. 
It is nearly thirty years ago since I stayed for 
more than a week in that wonderful little town of 
Rothenburg, on the Tauber, where the walls and 
palisades almost of the siege which it stood in the 
Thirty A^ears' War against the forces of Tilly, exist 
to this day. You can picture the sort of half-way 
house which it represents between the age of the 
cross-bow and the age of the pom-pom. There it is, 
held up, hanging between heaven and earth, through 
lack of communication with the outer world. We 
now hnd, with great interest, Dr. Stubben, an- 
other German student of this subject, exhibiting 
such medi?eval towns for our present considera- 
tion. ^ Of course it is obviously possible to take a 
sufficiently large number of freaks and accidents 
and classify them and deduce doctrine for them. 
Any Accident Insurance Office can do that with 
the ordinary run of burglaries and domestic inci- 
dents, and it would only require a certain classifi- 
cation of architectural and building accidents to 
assort the freaks and accidents of 'war, flame, un- 
employment and famine, and classify thein for 
study. 

Then we have the symmetrical school— the school 
of the American blocks and avenues known by 
arithmetical numbers. We have that represented 
at a somewhat early and almost promising sta^^^e in 
Europe by the city of Turin in Italy, by Havre in 
T ranee, or by Carlsruhe in Germany. But it would 
be wiser for us not to attach our faith either to the 
pictures(iueorto the symmetrical school, but to ana- 
lyse the picturesqueness of the (ierman and home 
cities that we know, separating their historical 
elements from their physical and geological ones. 

To take such a city as Edinburgh, with its 
Grecian Acropolis and modern railway in the 
valley, and the great suburb laid out by the brothers 
Adam which is now^ incorporated in the town • 
Dublin, AMth its charming river— not charmin<^ in 
essences but charming in nature— upon which^the 
lour Courts and the Custom House sit so delight- 
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fully, and on to which, now that the intermediate 
street has been cleared out, Sackville Street opens 
with such an amount of dignity ; Bristol, with its 
own interests ; Liverpool, with a certain grandeur of 
municipal buildings ; Manchester, with its needs 
yet unsolved ; Bath, with its beauties : and Buxton, 
with its attractiveness at this time of the year. 

But of all cities, certainly London is the most 
educative to us all, for in London we can see how 
to do it as well as how not to do it. To begin with, 
we have the river, and I sincerely hope that the 
new Port of London Authority will be seized not 
only with the value of the river to London trade, 
but with the essential fact that London is a river- 
side city and always has been. A little considera- 
tion of the map of London will show that the main 
thoroughfares north and south conform themselves 
to the general direction of the river, with its semi- 
circular sweep of hills to north and south ; its 
winding direction and undulating banks making a 
great circle around the plain of Lambeth, in the 
middle of which rises the temple dome of Bethle- 
hem. The bridges and the accesses to them and 
the railway depots — much needing study and 
care ; then the historical centres, Greenwich 
(almost lost sight of without the steamboats) ; the 
Tower ; St. Paul’s ; St. Bartholomew’s, and the 
Charterhouse, that sweet little asylum reminding 
one of Oxford or Cambridge, though unfortunately 
smelling of bacon-smoke and meat ; Westminster ; 
Lambeth — I mean the Palace (a pilgrim place from 
the other side of the Atlantic, of which we take 
little account) : the unrivalled charms of Hampton 
Court ; and then our grouj^ of Royal residences and 
their arrangements, from St. James’s along to the 
Rotten Row, or roiit^. die roi, to Kensington ; the 
picturesqueness of St. Paul’s from Fleet Street — 
a subject which I hope this distinguished and 
honourable Corporation which affords us such kind 
hospitality to-day will bear in mind in connection 
with the St. Paul’s Bridge. If Holborn Viaduct 
were only grand what a spectacle it would be 
from the great width below of Farringdon Street ! 
Then we have the long rise and fall of Oxford Street, 
always noble, always interesting and attractive. 
We have the park access to London alongside Ken- 
sington Gardens, Hyde Park and Bays water, along 
Piccadilly, and that wonderful entrance right into the 
heart of the city along the Embankment. We have 
the descent from the northern heights at Hampstead 
and from the southern heights of Sydenham and 


Clapham. Even our public places teach us, by 
their variety of success and failure — Trafalgar 
Square, the noblest site in Europe, distinguished 
by its al)^ard column ; we have Buckingham Palace, 
with the great Victoria Memorial to be shortly 
completed ; and can reflect on what Pail Mall would 
be if it were only carried through into the Green 
Park, with access directly to the new monument ; 
Piccadilly Circus, long ceased to be a circus, now 
an unhappy polygon— when is it to be remedied ? — 
to say nothing of that South Kensington muddle 
of noble buildings, helter-skelter on sites which 
might have been planned, with a little foresight, 
into the noblest results. We may well ask who 
is the planner of London. How absurd the question 
would be if London had not been burned down 
and Sir Christopher Wren once made a complete 
plan for its rebuilding ! 

There are many lines for hi^^tJrical study that I 
would just suggest. Our earliest Biblical reading 
brings us face to face with Nineveh, that great city 
in which there were men, women, children, and 
cattle almost innumerable, into which the prophet 
Jonah had to go a day’s journey before he could 
gain an audience — a garden city, a farmyard city, 
a park city of the earliest authority and date. 
Then we have Babylon, the dry of terraces ; 
Palmyra, with its wonderful remains, the city of 
colonnades ; we have Selinus in Sicily, a city 
lately brought to the notice of architects in London 
by a wonderful restoration by a distinguished 
French student. We have Athens, with its acropolis ; 
Rome, with its wonderful forum, the palace city, 
Spalatro on the Adriatic, and the eastra of its 
empire. Then the renaissance w^orld, for the first 
time in the history of the building art realising 
the importance in lay-out of the connection of roads 
and gardens with buildings ; we have it exhibited in 
the ^Atican, in Versailles, at Dresden. Then we 
have modern Paris, modern Vienna, modern Munich, 
besides the plan of Havre laid out by Louis XIV., 
which I have already mentioned, well worthy of 
attention. AVe have Berlin and Washington and 
the Australian capital yet to be. There is ample 
scope for observation, for doctrine and for prophecy. 
The opportunity has come to us. The use made 
of the opp )rtunity which this new public movement 
affords will indeed reliect this generation and age. 
Our spirit, our wealth, our pow'er, our mental view’s, 
our intellectual and artistic use of the opportunity, 
are in our hands. 
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CHRONICLE. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 7th FEB. 

A Special General Meeting was held in 
accordance with notice on Monday, 7th February, 
(1) to consider alterations in the draft of the Re- 
vised By-laws, and (2) to resume the discussion of 
the Regulations for Architectural (Competitions, 
adjourned from the Meeting of 8rd January. 

The Revised By-laws. 

The notice-paper con\ ening the Meeting contained the 
following statement : — 

The revised By-laws which were approved by the General 
Body by Besolution jiassed at the Special General Meeting 
on 21st July 1909 and confirmed at the Special General 
Meeting on 10th August 1909 have been submitted by the 
Council to H.M. Privy Council for approval. The Legal 
Advisei to the Privy Council has indicated certain altera- 
tions which it is neces^^ary to make in older to obtain the 
approval of the Piuy Council. The^^e alteiat uns aie ^et 
out below and indicated by tlie initial A. 

The Institute's Solicitors also recommend that certain 
alterations be made in order to improve the drat ting and 
arrangement of the Ptevised By-laws. These alterations 
are also stated below and indicated by the initial B. 

The Council submit these proposed alterations lor the 
approval of the General Body : 

B 1. Instead of heading Meinbei^hip " read ‘‘Mem- 
bers and Licentiate^.’' 

B 2. At the end ot 2, insert: “ENery candidate for 
Associate'^hip after the year 191H, before ijre- 
senting himself for the Pinal Examination, 
shall have either (a) pa-^ed through the course 
prescribed under the scheme to be adopted by 
the Council as fii’ovided in By-law 44, or (6) 
proved to the sati&taction ot the Board of 
Architectuiul Education that he has been 
otherwise properly tiained as an architect." 

B 4. Insert heading ‘‘ Honorary Membeis." 

B 7. Insert heading “ Licentiates." 

B 13. Omit the last eleven woids and siibstitutt' “ in the 
case of a Member has paid his entrance fee and 
first annual subsciiption, and in the case of a 
Licentiate has paid hi" fiist annual con- 
tribution." 

B 14. In the eighth hue, atter the word “Member” 
insert “ or Licentiate." 

A 24, In the seventh line, omit the words “ or who shall 
refuse or neglect to be bound by a published 
Resolution of the Council.” 

B 25. In the thirty-first line read : “In any case of such 
suspension or expulsion the fact shall, if the 
Council so decide, be recorded in the Journal 


of the Royal Institute and published in "uch 
newspapers as the Council mav determine.*’ 

B j(). In the twentieth line omit the woid “forthwith " 

B BOa. Thi." By-law to be numbeieil oI and numiieiing 
of suhsef{uent By-laW" to be "imilaily ( oiiected. 

B .32a. In the third line attei the word" “ seive again 
insert the words “ as oidinary or Associate 
Membeis respectively," and in the fourth line 
after the words “senioi" in " insert the words 
“ continuity of." 

B 35. After this insert the following new By-law : — 

“Any notice required by the Chartei or the 
By-laws to be gi\en to Membeis may be a 
w'ritten or printed notice and may be "ent to 
Membeis or Licentiate" either "cpaiately or in 
or with, or if punted may lie pimtt'd under 
the heading of ‘Notice", as pait of the next 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Institute, a" 
the Council mav direct, and any notice shall be 
deemed to ha^e been duly sent to a ^lembei 
or Licentiate when such notice, or the Journal 
in w'hich it u sent or printed, and addre"Sed to 
the la"t addiess of the meuiber or Licentiate 
appearing in the Kahndiu ot the Royal 
Institute, has been put into the po"t or othei- 
w'ise deU^ered.” 

B 45. Uiiiit this By-law (see By-law 2). 

B .■)S. In the seventh line attei the word “thereat" 
insert the woid" “and such piocee<lings "liall 
be piivate and shall not be cumraunn ated to 
the public Pie"s wntliout the written consent of 
the Chairman of the Meeting." 

A 13 : 3 , Omit this By-law. 

A 65. Omit this By-law and substitute the follow'ing . - 
Alf> '-(itiofi, “ A Resolution rcspei-ting the adup- 
^ proposed By-law. or tlie alte- 
' lation, suspenuon. 01 repeal of any 
existing one, "hall be detlaied to bt‘ 
eaiiied at a Special General Electing if tbeir 
^hall be present at least fuity Fellows . and if 
the same be supported by the \otes taken by 
show' of hands ot a majoiity ( onsuting of twG- 
thirds of the Fellow's piesent and ^ oting thereon. 

Fesolntiun of any propO'^al atfeet- 
property or management ot the 
7/t‘ /g. Royal Institute shall be declaied to be 
earned it theieaie piesent at least fifty 
Membeis. of wdiom at lea-t toitv shall be 
Fellows, and if the same be supported l>y the 
\otes taken by .show' ot hands of a majoiity 
consisting ot two-thirds 01 the Membeis pie- 
sent luiMiig a right to vote and voting thereon. 

A Resolution on any piofcssional 
Moied shall be declared to be carried 

if there are present at least forty Mem- 
bers, ot whom at least twenty-one shall 
be lellow's, and if the same be siippoited by the 
\otes taken by show of bauds of a maiority 
c onsisting of two-thiids of tlie Membtus piesent 
having a right to vote iind voting theieon. 

“ A lesolution declaied to be carried, and 
leciuiring under the piovuiuns ot the Chaitei 
to be confinned at a "ub^etpient General 
Meeting, "hall be deemed to be so eonthmed 
provided it be by a majority of those present 
having a light to \ote and \ oting theieon at 
the said subsequent Geneial Meeting. 

“ In all cases the voting shall be hv show 
of hands ; and a Resolution of the Royal In- 
stitute so voted shall be declared to be earned 
if suppoited by a majority of those present 
ha\ing a light to vote and voting thereon.'’ 
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The Chaikmax (Mi. James S. Gib'iOX, Vice-President). 
having formally presented the amendments as printed on 
the notice-paper, said he proposed to put each amendment 
separately, and would ask the Meeting to vote upon them 
by show of hands. 

The amendments proposed in By-laws 1, *2, 4, 7, Id, and 
14 were respectively put and carried. 

The alteration in By-law 24 being before the Meeting, 
the Secretary stated that the By law as submitted to the 
Privy Council read as follo^^s: — “24. Any Member or 
Licentiate contravening the Declaration A, B. C, or D, as 
the case may lie, signed by him, or conducting himself in a 
manner A\hicli in the opinion ot the Council is derogatory 
to hw piofessional character, or who shall engage in any 
occupation which, in the opinion of the Council, is incon- 
sistent with the profession of an architect [or who shall 
iefLi'>e 01 neglect to be bound by a published Kesolutiou 
of the Council', shall be liable to leprmiand, suspension, 
or expulsion in manner hereinafter piuvided. Any Member 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony shall, ii)^o 
facto, cease to be a 5lsniber or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute." The Privy Council, the ^Secretary went on to 
explain, declined to allow the words - oi who shall retuse 
or neglect to be bound by' a published Resolution of the 
Council,’’ and it wa'^ proposed to omit them. 

Tin: Chairman baid that it would be within the recollec- 
tion of membeis that these woids were inserted to enable 
them to deal with any Member or Licentiate who should 
take pait in any competition Avhich had been barred by the 
Council. The Council considered that it was not desirable 
to mention competitions speeitically in the By-laws, and 
that the same object could be attained by getting rather 
widei powers from the PriA'y Council, so that any members 
contravening a published Resolution of the Council on any 
matter would be liable to some punishment. That was the 
origin ot the inseition of the words to which the Prny 
Council objected. The Privy Council declined to give such 
wide poweis, and it therefoie rested with the meeting to 
determine whethoi any other words should he inserted to 
achieAe the object originally m view. 

Mr. TnoM\s Hi:nry Watson "TV: Would it meet the 
case if you added the words “on competitions” after 
“ Resolution of the Council ” t 

The Secretary, at the request ot the Chairman, read 
the words as originally dratted, viz. : “ Or who shall take 
part in any architectural competition as to which the 
Council shall have declared by Resolution published in 
the Journal of the Royal Institute that it is inadvisable 
lor Members or Licentiates to take part.” 

Mr. Watson : ]May we say “ Resolution of the Council 
relating to competition',”? 

Mr. H. Hlvihcote St^tham [T'.j : We bhould still have 
to ascertain wliethei the Prny Council would accept it. 

Mr. W. G. WiLsON [TV : Is it competent to us to move 
the re-insertion of the words in the original draft as just 
read by the Secietary ? 

The Chairman : Quite. 

Mr. Wilson : Then I beg to move that those w'ords be 
re-inserted. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett [TV seconded. 

The Si:cretvry: I ought to say that, in discussing this 
point Avith the lepresentative ot the Privy Council, he 
said that they would probably accept that form of words, 
but he suggested that the words ‘‘ it is inadvibuble for 
members to take part” was rather a weak expression; 
that, as you are taking power to expel members, it might 
1)6 considerably stronger. 

Mr. Wilson : I propose the words “ not permissible ” 
instead of “ inadvisable.” 

The CnAiRiiAN, after conferring with the Secretary, 
buggested the following wording : “ Or who shall take part 
in any architectural competition as to which the Council 
shall have declared by Resolution published in the Journal 


of the Royal Institute that Members and Licentiates must 
not take jiart.” 

The Hon. Secretary : Then you run counter to the very 
strong feeling of a good many members against the absolute 
veto. 

Mr. K. Gammell [A.] said he had just come back from 
Bournemouth, where there seemed to be a very flagrant 
case indeed which bore upon this matter. Passing along 
Old Christchurch Road there he saw a board up with a cer- 
tain name on it, followed by the letters “F.R.I.B.A.” He 
had always understood that this sort of thing was not coun- 
tenanced by the Royal Institute. He had made some in- 
quiries about this particular case, and found that it wab 
aggravated by the following circunibtances. He was in- 
foiined that the Council of the Institute had been ap- 
proached in respect to this particular competition, which 
was for a small library assisted by Mr. Cainegie. The con- 
dition were not satisfactory, and the Council, after a vain 
endeavour to get them amended, had advised members of 
the Institute not to take pait in the competition. Not- 
withstanding this action of the Council, a member of the 
Institute ji^’J^ctising in Bournemouth had sent in designs 
and had been appointed architect of the building. They 
ought certainly to protect themselves against conduct of 
this kind, and he, for one, should very much deplore the 
elimination of this particular wording from the new By-law. 
He should like to second Mr. Wilson’s proposal that the 
wording be considerably strengthened, in the hope that the 
Privy Council would accept the suggestion when it was 
sent up the second time 

Mr. W. Henry White [F.J considered that the words 
would not be at all too strong, because any competition 
AA'hich the Competitions Committee had carefully con- 
sidered, and stated that it was inadvisable for members to 
take part in, would certainly be one m which they ought 
not to take part. 

^Ir. E. M. Gihrs [E] said he cordially supported the 
Resolution. If the Institute took a strong iiosition m many 
of these lespects they would not only strengthen members’ 
hands, but would induce members of the profession who 
were not members of the Institute at present to join it. 
The feeling generally in the country was that the Institute 
was not strong enough. an<l did not defend them as it ought. 

Mr. Jemmett said he thought it advisable that the 
Institute should do either one thing or the other. He 
thought the CouneiTb advice veiy unsatisfactoiy on both 
sides. It left it open to much misunderstanding and much 
hariLhip. It would be more dignified for the Council to 
leave it alone altogether, or if they felt strongly about it to 
take a strong line and forbid it once for all 

The Ch-Airmvn said there was a question of practical 
polities in dealing with these competitions which should be 
referred to. As a rule the Competitions Committee con- 
sidered caretully the conditions of all competitions they 
could get hold of at a v'ery early --iage. There w'ere 
numbeis ot competitions which w'ere just on the border 
line, as to which it w'as difficult to say that they were 
w'holly satisfactory solar as the profession were concerned ; 
but many of them were made w'holly satisfactory through 
the eft'orts of the Competitions Committee. If words Avere 
inserted making it imperative for them to do nothing at all 
ill reference to competitions, the Council might be placed 
in a very difficult position, because there would be competi- 
tions which required delicate handling, and might after all 
work out to the benefit of the profession at large. He 
thought they ought to w'ord it so as to leave the Council 
free either to accept them or to bar them if they could 
not get the conditions amended. 

Mr. White : If the Competitions Committee find they 
cannot get the conditions made exactly as they like, but 
that they still are not bad enough to condemn altogether, 
they will simply do nothing; they will not bar the 
competition. 

Z Z 
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The Chairman : Quite so. 

Mr. White : That would meet the You can htill 

have the wording strong enough, but it would rest in the 
discretion of the Council. 

The Chairman : Might we word the passage as follows ; 
“Or who shall take part in any competition as to w’hich 
the Council shall have declared by a Resolution published 
in the Jocrnal of the Royal Institute that Members or 
Licentiates should not take part.” 

Mr. Wilson: The matter would be wholly in the hands 
of the Council The Competitions Committee, unless the 
conditions were very unsatisfactory, would never bar the 
competition — they would always lean to mercy. I propose 
the word ‘‘ shall ” in the concluding words. 

The amendment of the By-law a-^ proposed was then put 
from the Chair and carried. 

The alterations proposed in Bydaws 25. 26, 30a, and 
32 a were respectively put and agreed to. 

With regard to the new By-Law 35, the Sixuetvuy ex- 
plained that their solicitors had pointed out that the word 
“ notice ” was used in vaiious By-laws with regard to Meet- 
ings, but there was no definition of the w'ord. They had 
therefore, on the advice of their solicitors, adopted the defini- 
tion given in the By-laws of other institutions, so that there 
should never be any question as to wRether a member bad 
received notice or not. 

The new By-law and the omission of By-law 45 were 
respectively put from the Chair and agreed to. 

On By-law 58, as to the insertion of the words and 
such proceedings shall be private and shall not be communi- 
cated to the public Press without the written consent of the 
Chairman of the Meeting,” the Chair an stated that at 
the present time they had no power to prevent any member 
of the Institute from reporting the proceedings at a Busi- 
ness Meeting, and the Council now propo'^ed to take power 
to render that impossible in future. 

The proposals to add these words and to omit By-law 63 
were put and agreed to. 

With regard to the By-law to be substituted for By-law 65 
in the revised draft, the Ch.airman explained that not only 
the wording was altered, but the principle also. The altera- 
tion in piinciple was necessitated by the fact that the 
Charter does not give, and never has given, the Institute 
power to determine any questions relating to the By-laws 
outside the walls of the Institute. In the past it had been 
their practice to take a poll of the whole body of members 
on questions affecting the constitution, such, for instance, 
as the revision of the By-laws, and the Privy Council had 
apparently been unaware of the contradiction between the 
Charter and the By-law^. The Charter, as a fact, gave no 
power for ^uch questions to be detei mined by poll. The 
machinery for taking a poll of the General Body which 
was incorporated in the existing By-laws had been declared 
by the Privy Council to be ultra vires : we had no right 
to have it in the By-laws, and were not going to get it any 
more. That meant the omission of By-laws 63 and 65 in 
the draft, and the substitution of a new By-law, that now 
before them. 

A Member : Can we not take a poll ? 

The Chairman ; You cannot poll the members of the 
Institute on any subject whatever. That, as I under,stand, 
is the actual position. 

Mr. Max Ciahke [F.' : Would you read the letter from 
the Privy Councii's '^oiicitor which indicates this ! 

The Ciuikmvn: Tlie communication was veibal, not by 
letter, 

Mr. Herbert Sherherd [A.J, refeiiiug to the tirst por- 
tion of the By-law that “ a Resolution respecting the adop- 
tion of a proposed By-law,” Ac,, shall be carried “ if there 
shall be present at least forty Fellows,” said he had taken 
the trouble to tind out what the average attendance had 
been at the General and Special Meetings of the Institute. 
He had taken the attendances of the whole ut the members 


for the last four years, and tound that the average attend- 
ance worked out at 37 Fellows; and the most remarkable 
thing was that the number was exactly the same wdth 
regard to the Associates — viz. 37. Those ffgures were 
interesting, as showung that the Associates paid as much 
attention to and were as much interested a^ the Fellows 
in the business brought before the Meetings. He therefore 
regretted very greatly that the Committee and the Fellows 
who had brought forward these By-laws had not seen their 
way to give the Associates a more lively intere>t in the 
proceedings. He had aKo taken the attendances at discus- 
sions on By-laws sepaiately, and found that whereas there 
were only 32 Fellows on an average who attended ut the 
Meetings for discussions on By-laws, the Associates' atten- 
dances fell to 15. He should mention that he was leaving 
out of account the Meeting called for Fellows on the 
2qth July last to confirm the By-laws, at ivhich they failed 
to obtain a quorum. With regard to the second paragraph, 
which related to a propo->al affecting the property an<l 
management of the Institute, he questioned whether they 
had the 2 iower to insert thi-* word “ property ” It was a 
well-knowm fact that a corporate body could not pass any 
By-law'S which w ere not distinctly laid down in the Charter, 
and be failed to find it anywheie in the Charter. The pro- 
visions in the Charter with regard to By-laws failed alto- 
gether to mention property. There are in the Charter 
allusions to the funds of the Institute, hut tIuU referred to 
the income and not to the property. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berky [F. ] : Do we not undeivtand, sir, 
that this amendment is made by the legal advice of the 
Privy Council , that it is not drawn by our own Counci ? 

The Chairman : Yes; the new' By-law is drawm by our 
Council. 

Mr. Atkin-Berry : But this is marked A, and it is staterl 
on the notice-paper that amendments marked A are hy the 
advice of the legal adviser of the Privy Council. 

The Chairman : They are drafted by the Council of the 
Institute in accordance with the suggestions of the Privv 
Council. 


lilt,- MtMtlJOlJ oy 

the Privy Council ot the power to take a poll, Ynu say that 
the Institute cannot jiossibly take a poll on any' (juestion. 

The Chairman : No. The Charter, by Clause 33, states : 
“ The Royal Institute may from time to time by Resolution 
of a General Meeting, confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting, which shall be held not less than seven and not 
more than twenty- eight days after the formei Meeting, make 
and adopt such By-laws as may be deemed expedient, and 
may in the same manner vary, susjiend and re-eind any 
By-laws and make and adopt others in their stead, but so 
that the By-huvs for the time being be not in any respect 
repugnant to the law of England or inconsistent with this 
Our Charter ” — that is to say, you cannot make Bv-lawrs 
that are inconsistent. Then jiaragraph (c) of Clause 34 
says : “ The mode, time and place ot summoning and ad- 
jouining General Meetings, w'hether Ordinary ,"Business 
Siiecial, Annual or otherwise, and the qiiouim tor and the 
mode of voting at such meetings, whether in person or hy 
proxy, or by ballot or by voting papers, or otherwise, and 
the number of votes which shall form an effective majority 
at such meetings and the conduct of proceedings thereat.” 
The real crux of the matter is the w'ord “ thereat." The 
Privy Council inform us that you must vote at a meeting- 
in the room, and they cannot give us power to do anv'^ 
thing else. I really do not think, if you come to consider 
It, Uiat It IS a hardship even to the provincial members 
1 they wish tor any senou. alteration in the constitution of 
the Institute, that they should have to come to London and 
register their vote here, 

Mr. Sbephkiui ; The conditions are considerabW altered 
'\e have now, aoeoranis to the Kji.e.m.ir. 2.2->6 membev< 
;-l,38a Associates and .S8.S Fellows. Fersonallj-, I do con- 
'ider It a hardship not beinv allowed to take a poll One 
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has to remember, too, that these By-laws will possibly be in 
force for something like twenty years before they are revised. 
When the existing By-laws were first framed the total 
membership was about 1,100; in twenty•t^^o years it has 
practically doubled itself. And there is a very much more 
important point to be considered — viz. that, in addition to 
the 2,200 members of the Institute, w^e have the members 
of the Allied Societies, who are in the profession but are 
not members of the Institute, and any resolutions or any 
proceedings which originate in this loom aftect their 
interest- I find that members of the Allied Societies who 
are not members of the Institute number roughly 1,100. and 
that there are some 320 members abroad. Hence the total 
number of professional men afi’ected by some possible resolu- 
tion or action taken by the Institute is close upon 4,000. 
My contention is that it is not right, it is not proper, that it 
should be laid down in the By-laws that 40 or 50 members 
of the profession should have power to pass a resolution 
which may practically aftoct 4,000. Therefore I urge most 
respectfully that this matter be referred back, so that the 
Governing Body might find some means by which architects 
who are not at present members of the Institute can at lea^t 
express through their Societies their views on matters of 
importance. 

Mr. Max Clarke : I take it that they can, because the 
Charter says “ by proxy.'’ 

Mr, Siir.PHERD : But under these proposed By-laws you 
ate not taking any powers to do it by proxy. 

Mr. W. Henry White [-f : We are all veiy gratetul to Mr. 
Shepherd for bringing these figures befoie us. The general 
feeling apparently ha^ been, amongst many Associates, that 
the Fellows do not take sufiicient interest in the affairs of 
the In.stitute; but it appears that though they number 
considerably fewer and probably have less time at their 
disposal than Associates, the attendance is the sanie. 
Mr. Shepherd’s figures are very interesting, and they 
strengthen us in accepting the Councir^ and the Committee’s 
decisions upon matters which are reasonably left to them 
I also think that many members of the Allied Societies 
who are not members of this Institute might become so. 

Mr. Matt. Garruti* I ]’.] : As I understand, the efi'ect of 
the Chairman's statement is, that if we want a poll ot the 
members we shall have to get another Charter. 

The Chairman : An alteration of the Charter. 

Mr. Garbutt: Then I do not think the matter woiih 
discussing further. 

Mr. K. Gammell [A.] : Perhaps the reason for Associates 
not turning up in larger numbers is that they have no right 
and no standing whatever in the m.itter when By-laws are 
being discussed ; it is only by the courtesy of the Chairman 
that they are Imtened to — they ha\eno voting power; and 
whenever a resolution has been carried it h.m been owing 
to the progressive Fellows, to whom I iiersonally owe a very 
great debt indeed, because I proposed at one meeting that 
the number of A-sociates on the Council shoubl be increased 
by two, and it wa-. entirely by the action of the progressive 
members among the Fellows that it was carried. 

Mr. Wilson : Is Mr. Max. Clarke’s contention right, that 
voting can be by proxy; because that is a very important 
matter in the case ? 

The Chairman: Yes: w'e have power by the Charter to 
vote by proxy, but we have not drafted any By-law at 
present to deal with it. 

Mr. Wilson : It we agree to these By-laws, we have no 
power to alter them ^ 

The Chairman: We can alter them later by the sanction 
of the Privy Council. 

Mr. Wilson ; I think, as Mr. Shepherd has pointed out, 
this is a most serious matter, afiecting about 4,000 mem- 
bers. There might be some very material point governed 
by 40 Fellows. 

Mr. W. C. Fentun 'F.] (Shefiield) : As regards provincial 
architects, I think the answer to the objection raised by 


Mr. Shepherd, that so many of the provincial architect 
would be unrepresented on occasions of this sort when im- 
portant matters may come up for discussion, is that if they 
think the matter is of sulficuent importance they will coma 
here, as we ourselves have come to deal with the comiietitions 
question to-night. I myself have come from the North of 
England, and I am sure that if other provincial architects 
are sufficiently interested in any matter that they think will 
alfect them seriously they will take the trouble to come 
too. But I do not think provincial architects need any 
defence or very much looking after ; I believe they are quite 
willing and capable of coming and attending to business 
of that '^ort if they think it is necessary. I may say further 
that we always find there are a sufficient number of 
members of the Institute in London who will look after 
our interests for us on ordinary occasions; but on the 
other hand when we think that any matter is of import- 
ance we should come up and speak tor ourselves 

Mr. SiirriiEKi) : My point, which I think has not been 
quite understood, is that it would be possible for a resolu- 
tion or an amendment to a resolution lo be passed in this 
room ^\ithout anybody who was not jiresent being able to 
have any knowledge of it. That is the iioint I want to 
make clear. Is it not possible for a matter to be rushed 
through without the knowledge of the General Body ^ 

The Chairman : Ihidei the By-laws we are now discuss- 
ing, the necessary attendance has been actually doubled. 
That was done with the object of getting membeis to come 
here and take an active interest in any matter under dis- 
cussion. When any alteration of the By-laws is put torward 
members would come from the provinces and tliscuss it, it 
the amendment is of serious moment and they think it worth 
their while. No resolution can be rushed through ; every 
'-subscribing member has previous printed information of 
the exact terms of any amendment, alteration, or addition 
that may be proxiosed. If he wishes to take part in the 
discussion, he ha'^ but to come to the meeting and register 
his vote. 

Mr. T. H. Watson [F.] : Alay I point out the piincipleon 
which an arbitration is conducted should there be more 
than one arbitrator? All the aibitrators meet together, 
carry on the discussion and make their awaid in the pre- 
sence of the others. The same piinciple should apply here. 
The forty members or more whose attendance is required 
would be dealing with affairs that intimately concern every 
member, and it being competent to them to determine 
a question they should not come to a decision without 
hearing all sides. Members should be present in the room 
with others to hear what is to be said lor and against and 
to give their decision upon it. 1 think that is a very 
important principle. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell [FI : The fact has been referred to 
that we have no By-law enabling votes to be given by proxy. 
To discuss this matter notice would have to be given. A 
new By-law might be suggested, but we could not deal with 
it to-niglit. 

Mr. Max Clarke : We are discussing the draft By-laws, 
and can propose any amendment we desire. 

The Chairm.an : Y es. Any amendment bearing upon the 
Mibject. 

Air. AIax Clarke : I am afraid I have misunderstood the 
explanation given of these alterations on the notice-paper. 
It savs : ‘‘The legal adviser to the Piivy Council has in- 
dicated certain alterations which it is necessary to make m 
order to obtain the approval of the Piivy Council. These 
alterations aie stated below and indicated by the initial A.’’ 
May I a^k whether these By-laws were drafted by some 
member of the frivy Council or their legal advisers ? 

The Chairman : The legal advisers to the Piivy Council 
have indicated certain alterations and we have revised the 
By-law in accordance with these suggestions. 

Mr. AIax Ciauke : Have they indicated that voting by 
proxy inadvisable ^ 
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The Secretary : The Privy Council had before them the 
draft By-law as sent up from the Institute and they said 
they could not accept that, and pointed out certain changes 
that would have to be made. They have not been asked 
about proxy voting as the point had not arisen. 

Mr. Max Clarke : Personally, I do not think it makes the 
smallest difference, but it does appear to me that, if the 
Meeting think it desirable, they can insert a new clause 
providing for voting by proxy. I should like the Chair- 
man’s ruling upon it. 

The Chairman : It would be competent to the Meeting 
to propose a nesv clause; but, peisonally, I hope >ou Mill 
not attempt anything of the kind ; it is much too gieat a 
matter. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett [F.] : There are some twenty of us 
here who noM^ realise for the first tune that under the ne\Y 
By-laM’s there M'ill be no power of taking a poll of the Mdiole 
Body. I cannot help thinking that members generally, if 
they knew Avhat the point befoie us h, M ould M’ant to come 
and discuss it. It seems to me to amount to a revokuion 
in our constitution, and I think M^e ought not to pass this 
By-law until the M'hole of the members of the Institute 
thoroughly realise the point and have time to come and 
discuss it and say M'hether or not they want anything in 
the place of polling by voting-papers. Piovincial members, 
I think, Mull feel very keenly about this, for there is already 
a feeling among them that the tendency is to try and run 
things up here Mithout any consultation Mutli them. I 
nivself do not MUsh to go against anything the Council pro- 
pose, but I think it is not advisable to pas^: such a By-law 
now Mithout the M hole of the members realising the con- 
dition of affairs. 

The Chairman : The passing of these By-laM*s does not 
mean that they aie fixed for all time Anything found 
to be a hardship in them could be remedied by having them 
altered. 

Mr. Jejimeft : You M'ould have to go to the Pri\y Council 
again, and that, M'e have been told, costs a lot of money. 
I venture to suggest that a notice should have been inserted 
in the paper pointing out that the ballot M'as done aM^iy 
M'ith and that this neM' By-laM" M^as xiroposed to take its place, 
and giving the reason for the change. If this had been 
done there Mmuld have been at least tM^o or three times 
as many members present as there are. Again, M’e have 
been informed that the communication from the Privy 
Council on this point was simply verbal and not in writing. 
May I suggest that it M'ould be only a right and proper 
thing—for our OMm protection — for the Institute to obtain 
the ITivy Council’s objection in writing before Me alter the 
By-laws ? 

The Secretary : May I explain that the Pi ivy Council 
give us this advice as a matter of courtesy ; Me cannot de- 
mand it. The proper procedure is to send the By-laM's in, 
and it is open to the Privy Council to reject them if they 
think fit. But M'hat they have done iii this case is to talk 
them over MUth us and point out M'hat M’e may do and what 
M'e may not do. But it is only as a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. Gammell : I do not M’i^h to raise anything immaterial, 
but this is a serious point. The member from the North 
M’ho spoke just now said that if members in the provinces 
M'ere sufficientlyinterestedinany subject they M'ouldattend, 
and, I suppose, speak and vote upon the mattei. On the 
last occasion M'hen I was in this room, a month ago, the 
President of the Liverpool Society, I believe, M-as here to 
speak. I do not see him here to-night, although precisely 
the same matter appears on the Agenda. 

The Chairman: Mr. Eccles is in the Chair at a Special 
Meeting of the Liverpool Society. 

Mr. Gammell: Is not that in favour of Mr. Jemmett N 
remark that that gentleman M’ould be here if he could be ? 

Mr. Shephird: I suggest that it is not right that this 
By-laM’ should be alloM’ed to go thiough M’ithout further 
consideration. I hope it Mill be referied back for all 


members to have a chance to come to this room and go 
thoroughly into the matter. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie ~F.[ : May I point out that there no 
revolution at all in M'hat M’e are going to do to-nicdit The 
revolution has been passed — it has been cIkn ked. We have 
been doing something that appears to be utteilv illegal, and 
M'e come back to the position that Me held befoie the previous 
By-laws Mere passed. Nothing that this Meeting can do 
to-night can by any possibility affect the Chaiter. We are 
told bv the Privy Council, M'hose eyes aie noM' open to the 
fact, that M'e have been doing an illegal thing and must not 
conTnue to do it, and nothing M’e can say or do to-night can 
alter that opinion. The Pri\y Council, of their courtesy, 
have told us M'hat m'C may do and M’hat M'e may not do. 
We are asked to send forM'ard a provision on the lines they 
indicate, and I propose that a vote on that point be noM' 
taken. It is useless fighting here, trying to get a poll by 
means of a By-laM* M'hich the Privy Council it^elt tell-, us is 
not provided for by the Chartei. 

Ml. Wilson: The Chai ter ouglit to ha\e enibiaced it; 
It has been reinissiiess that it has not. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt : A very similar le'^ult to that of a 
poll of all the members can be obtained by a pioxy -^cheme, 
and it is open to members M'ho feel strongly upon the point 
to move for a neM* By-hiM’ providing for ^otmg by proxy. 

Mr. Jemmett : In oidei that Me may have poM'cr to vote 
by proxy, I move as an ainenduieiit that M’e draw up a By- 
laM* giving members poMer to vote by prox\ in such a M'ay 
as the Council think fit. I propo-e that in order to hiing 
the discussion to a head. 

Mr. Percy B. Tubbs [F.~_ seconded. 

The Chairman : Before putting the mattei to the vote 
I should like to point out that M'e have been endeavouring 
for some considerable time to get tho'^e By-laM*^ diawn up 
and approved liy the Privy Council at the eailie-t pos'-ible 
moment, so that we may go on with tlie 'Scheme of a<lmitting 
Licentiates and getting the Institute into thoiough working 
order. If this matter is to he leferred back to the Council 
with a view to the bringing foivvard of a new By-law to pro- 
vide for voting by proxy, it niean^ further delay. For my- 
self I cannot help thinking that pioxy voting would be a 
dangeious pioceeding to embaik upon at the pie-ent time. 
I should mention th.it if the propo-^als betoie n'^ are passed 
this evening, they will have to be contirmed at a subsequent 
Meeting, so that it i-; perfectly eompetent to any members to 
come here and raise objections at that Meeting, ami I am 
sure they will be closely listened to. 

The amendment being voted upon l)y ^liovv of liamL 
was declared lost. 

Mr, Jemmett, rising to a point of ordei, askod if the 
majority against hm amendment had been -ullicient to 
defeat it. 

The Chahoian stated that the amendment had been 
defeated by a majority of two-thirds, the proportion 
required by By-law 6*2. 

The oiiginal propo->ition being put as the sub-^t.intive 
motion. Mi. Buonii. pointed out tliat the last paiaLnapli ot 
the By-law provided that in all cases the voting shall 
he hv show of hands, and a baie nia]oi ity shall siittice. 
Did that refer to the conhimatory :\Ieeting only ’ It it did 
not. then it was inconsistent with the clauses above which 
have a side-heading. The matter ought to be made per- 
fectly clear. The Chairman having stated that the matter 
would be made clear, the original proposition was put 
as the substantive motion and declared cairied. 

The Chairman: I have now to put beloie the Meeting 
the following Resolution >vhuh practically focuses the 
whole of the business we have done to-niglu : - That 
this Meeting having considered the alterations nroposed 
by the Council in the Draft of the Revised ‘By-laws 
passed at the Special General Meeting of the 21st July 
1909 and confirmed at the Special General Meeting ot the 
10th August, appioves and adopts such amendments, with 
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the exception of that proposed in By-law 24, where the 
following words should he substituted for those proposed 
to be omitted— viz. ‘-or who sliall take part in any com- 
petition as to which the Council ^hall have declared by a 
Resolution published in the JoriixAn of the Royal Institute 
that Members or Licentiates shall not take pait"— and 
authorises that the Draft be revited inaccoidance therewith 
and submitted to the Privy Council. 

The Resolution was declared carried on a show of hands, 
and the Meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
Revised Regulation'^ foi Aichitectural Conipetitions,* 

The abo\e Resolution was duly eontirmed in accoi dance 
with Clau'^e 34 of the Charter at a SpecialCeneval l^Ieeting 
held Tuesday, 15th in-t. Minutes '. 

Force majeure. ' 

Mr. C. V. Cable, in a letter to the Secretary a 
few weeks ago, a.sked for the legal definition of the 
term force inaj cure in Clause 25 of the Institute 
Conditions of Contract. “ I have always taken it 
to mean,’’ he says, ‘‘something over which the 
builder has no control, such as the supply of 
materials or fittings which are specially mentioned 
to be obtained from certain specified firms and 
which, by their delay in delivery, have delayed the 
completion of the building, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were ordered the moment the details 
were supplied, and that within three da^'s of the 
signing of the contract. The case in point is 
ground-floor stone sills. Am I correct ’? ’’ 

The letter being referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Committee expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Cable’s interpretation was not correct, and 
advised the opinion of the Institute solicitor being 
taken on the question. This has been done, and 
the result is given in the following letter which 
has been addressed to Mr. Cable : — 

Deconhci IbOib 

Dear Sir, — T he opinion of the Institute solicitor 
has been taken with regard to the legal definition 
of the term force majeiirc employed in the 
Institute Form of Contract. In his opinion the 
interpretation of the words is expressed by an 
ordinary definition such as the following : — 

“ Circumstances or events which no human pre- 
caution could have averted or which no fraudulent 
intention could have produced ; and those dangers 
and accidents which are beyond human power to 
control or oppose.” 

Thus, if a contractor agrees to put up a building 
and is prevented from doing so or delayed in com- 
pleting his work by reason of earthquake or flood, 
he could plead /b? ’Of? majeiire ; similarly, if an in- 
junction were obtained by neighbours to restrain 
him from building for reasons not due to his own 
negligence, this would also be force majeitre. 

The meaning which you ascribe to the words in 
your letter to the Practice Committee is considered 
to be incorrect. 

If a contractor agrees to supply materials and 
there is delay in delivery, this is clearly one of the 

This di'^cussion, which ha,-, been adjonrued to 2Nth Feb- 
ruary, will appear in the next i'^sue. 


risks of the contractor and certainly does not come 
within the meaning of force majeure. If, how- 
ever, the employer agrees to supply materials, then 
delay in delivery would not constitute force 
viajcurcy but would be a ground for demanding 
an extension of time for the completion of the 
contract and possibly damages occasioned by the 
delay. — Faithfully yours, 

Ian MacAlister, Secret urn. 

R. I.B.A. Sessional Papers in April. 

The attention of members is called to the 
following change in the arrangements for April : — 
Professor Lethaby’s Paper, “ The Architecture of 
Adventure,” will be read on the 18th instead of 
the 4th ; and Mr. George Hubbard’s Paper, ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture on the Eastern Side of the Adriatic,” ori- 
ginally fixed for the 18th, will be read on the 4tb. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act. 

During the debates on the Housing and ToAvn 
Planning Act last Session Mr. Burns intimated 
his intenti(m of forming a new branch of the Local 
Government Board, in which would be concen- 
trated the various functions already vested in the 
Board in regard to the housing of the working 
classes, together with the important duties de- 
volving on the Department under the new Act. It 
is now announced that the Treasury have assented 
to the appointment of the necessary stafi’, and the 
now Department will shortly be in working order. 
It includes a Comptroller with an adequate clerical 
staff. In view of the important new duties which 
Parliament has assigned to the central authority in 
connection with the administration of the Housing 
of the Working Classes \cts, it has been found 
necessary to appoint three housing inspectors, who 
will be concerned, not only with inquiries as to the 
necessity' or sufficiency of housing accommodation 
throughout the country, but whose services will be 
available in connection with the inquiries arising out 
of appeals to the Local Government Board against 
closing and demolition orders. Such appeals have 
hitherto gone, in the first instance, to a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, but under the new Act they are 
determinable by the Local Government Board. In 
connection with town planning, the Architects' 
Department of the Local Government Board has 
been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas Adams, for many years associated with 
the Garden City movement. 

University of Liverpool School of Architecture. 

Mr. W. H. Lever has given to the School of 
Architecture in the Fnivorsity of Liverpool three 
prizes of i20, AlO, and £o annually for the best 
scheme for laying out the land near the church in 
the centre of Port Sunlight, to provide sites for a 
village library, and picture gallery, a gymnasium, 
and a college for higher education. "Mr. W. H. 
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Lever further offers, if he carries out any of the 
schemes submitted, to pay the author of it ^100. 
These prizes are open to students both in the 
School of Architecture proper and the Department 
of Civic Design. The former include in their 
schemes designs for the various buildings. Mr. 
Ronald Jones, architect, an old student of the 
School of Architecture, has given to the school a 
Travelling Scholarship for this year of A50, to be 
held at the British School at Rome. To this the 
British School has added a further 4'25. With 
these sums it is hoped that a student will be able 
to work at the British School for at least six 
months, and do a piece of restoration work under 
the Director of the School, similar to that done at 
the French School, but of smaller scope. 

Smoke Abatement. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the London 
County Council recommend that the resolutions 
passed on the 15th June 1909 with regard to the 
promotion of legislation dealing with the prevention 
of nuisance from smoke in the County of London 
be confirmed as recjuired by sect. 4 of the Borough 
Funds Act, 1872, as applied by the County 
Councils (Bills in Parliament) Act 1903. 

The resolutions referred to were as follows : — ■ 

(a) That, as re^MrcU nuisance from smoke in the County 
ot London, apidication be made to Pailiament in the session 
of 1910, to "ive ettect to the tollowing proposals — 

(i.) That sect. 24 {6} of the Public Health (Londonl Act, 
1891, which provides that “ any chimney (not being the 
chimney of a pri\ate dwelling-house) sending forth black 
smoke in such quantities as to be a nuisance " shall be a 
nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily under the Act, 
should be amended by the deletion ot the word ‘‘ black.’' 

(ii.) That the^^ord ‘‘chimney” in section 24 (b) of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, should be deemed to 
include (a) openings through w'hich smoke is emitted from 
buildings or places in which proces'.e^ of manufacture are 
carried on, and the chimneys of any building or place 
where furnaces are used m operations carried on under 
statutory poweis ; (6) tlie chimneys of any Government 
workshop or factoiy. 

(iii.) That in special cases of nuisance arising under 
sections 23 and 24 ot the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
the proceedings in respect of any nuisance may, at the 
request of and by agreement with the sanitary authority, 
be taken by the Council in such special cases. 

(iv.) That the power of the Council to take proceedings 
in respect of nuisance created by sanitary authorities under 
Section 22 of the Public Health (London) Act. 1891, should 
be extended to apply to smoke nuisance from electricity or 
other industrial works, or from premises used for the treat- 
ment or disposal of refuse, or for disinfecting purposes, or 
from baths or wash-house'^ or other buildings or wharves 
owned, leased, or occupied by sanitary authorities in which 
furnaces are used. 

(v.) That the power of sanitary authoiitie^ undei Sec- 
tion 14 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. to take 
proceedings in respect of nuisance arising outside their 
respective areas should be extended to the Council as 
regards smoke nuisance arising outside the County ot 
London. 

(vi.) That the Council should he empoweied to expend 
such money as it nwy think expedient, not exceeding £o00 
a year, for the advancement of mea^uie', for the abatement 
of smoke nuisance. 


Proposed New Government Buildings at Pretoria. 

The Times of the 7th inst., under the title of 
“ A South African Acropolis,” gives an account 
from its Pretoria correspondent of the scheme for 
the erection of the proposed Government Build- 
ings on Meintjes Kop, the nearest and most con- 
spicuous of the hills which encircle Pretoria. The 
site, which is hardly more than a mile from the 
Church Square, the centre of public life in Pretoria, 
is still hare of human habitation, and would seem 
to be almost the ideal acropolis of a capital city. 
The author of the scheme is Mr. Herbert Baker \F.], 
Ashpit zl Prizeman 1890, with whom the Transvaal 
Government has been in close consultation ever 
since Pretoria was selected as the administrative 
capital of the Union. 

Mr. Baker's work (^ays the writer) is so tamiiiar to every 
recent visitor to South Africa that it is hardly necessary to ex- 
plain who he is and what he has done, except indeed to say 
that General Botha and his colleagues deserve every possible 
credit for having the strength of mind to make their selec- 
tion of an architect at once instead of avoiding possible 
jealousies by the heart-breaking process of a public com- 
petition. All the more credit to them because, though it is 
nearly twenty years ago now since Mr. Baker tirst came to 
Cape Town at the suggestion of Cecil Rhodes, he has never 
quite outlived the South African prejudice against the 
“imported man.” But Mr, Baker has been imported long 
enough to have left his maik deep on the country already. 
He is responsible for the modern Groote Schuur — the 
\Yonderful adaptation of the old Dutch liomestead where 
Mr. Rhodes lived on the slopes of Table Mountain and 
where the South African Piime Ministers of the future 
will have their otheial re-^idenee during the Parliamen- 
tary session. He designed the classic temple in Mr. 
Rhodes’s memory which stands on a spur of the 
hill above the Groote Schuur pine woods. He built 
Government House at Pretoria after the war, and so 
many private dwellings that it may be said that a “ Baker 
house ” has become part of the indispensable equipment 
of a South Atrican magnate. The new cathedrals at Cape 
Town and Pretoria (both half-finished at the present time) 
are his ; and the country is dotted with his smaller 
churches. AVith the exception of some additions to the 
Government buildings at Bloemiontein w'hich were largely 
destroyed by the disa‘>tiou', fire of 1908, Mr. Baker has not 
so far had \ery much scope for exercising his imagination 
oil the usually prosaic subject ot public ollices. Possibly 
his style is too severe and his conditions too exacting to be 
successful where the choice of a design rests with the 
committee of a town council or the directors of a bank. 
But, however that may be, he is certainly the one man in 
South Africa to-day who'^e name occurs at once in con- 
nection with the public oifices ot a national capital, and it 
is not unpleasant to think that the genius which was first 
recognised by Mr. Rhodes should be devoted to such a work. 

Mr. Baker proposes to place two identical blocks of 
offices on the level ground of the shelf of Meintjes Kop— 
one at either side of the bieak— and to link them with a 
semi-circular colonnade running round the hollow behind 
them. He suggests that the hollow itself might be con- 
verted some day into an outdoor amphitheatre of seats, 
after the old Greek fashion, where a large gathering of 
people could be assembled on occasions of national c*ere- 
monial. In front and facing the town there will, in pro- 
cess of time, be gardens and terraces and public statues. 
On the slopes below the shelf will be room tor future 
additional blocks of office^. There is every prospect, too, 
that the municipality, wdiich (like most of these bodies in 
South Africa) owms a large tract of •• town lands " at the 
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base of the kopje, will co-operate with the Government by 
laying it out as a public park. Finally, Mr. Baker has 
designs on the extreme spur of the kop to the west for a 
Union monument or “Temple of Peace.*’ 

The immediate necessity, and probably all that will be 
taken in hand at once, is the principal double block of 
offices with their connecting colonnade. I gather that Mr. 
Baker’s designs contemplate that each block will be of 
three stories? and will contain a partly open courtyard, like 
the Italian and Spanish buildings, for purpose.s of coolness. 
For the same reason, and to produce an elective contrast 
of light and shade, the main facade will be broken with 
big projections, while the general scheme of a central 
amphitheatre with two projecting wings is designed 
with the same objects. On either side of the central 
colonnade, that i'?. on the inner side of each block 
of buildings, will be a dome. Below the main build- 
ings there are to be solid stone basements pierced with 
deex) arches with the idea of carrying out the design 
of a capital set upon a lock. . . . The material will 
Xiresumably be the white stone of the country. . . . 
The new buildings will face right acro-'S the town to the 
two kopjes wdth their coping of disused forts ^Yhich stand 
like sentinels on either side of the Fountains Valley. 
The visitor will see them from the first moment of hi.-, 
arrival at the railway station — a prosaic structure which is 
also, by the way, to be the object of another of Mr. Baker’s 
transformations. They will be vi>ihle from Church Square 
and the present bu'-inesN quarter in the central hollow of 
of the tow'u. From the ** Sacred Hill" itself the visitor 
looks westward down the Magaliesberg Mountains as far 
as the great historic Transvaal landmark ot Silikats Xek, 
which is just visible on the hoiizon, thirty miles aw^ay, and 
southw'ard again along the ridges of the Witw^atersrand till 
they disapxiear behind the high ground immediately sur- 
rounding the town. I’retona lies just below', spread out 
like a map at his feet. When the foreground is cleared ot 
its scrub and boulders, and the \ iew of the distant hills is 
only framed with the w'hite pillars of the colonnade, it will 
certainly challenge comparison with that to be seen from 
any capital in the w orld. 

Architects’ Technical Bureau. 

We are requested to announce that a meeting 
of this institution will be held in Bloomsbury 
Hall, 24 and 25 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, on 
Wednesday, 23rd February, at 8 o’clock, for the 
consideration of the Standardisation of Catalogue 
and Trade Literature, for the more convenient 
handling and reference by an architect than is at 
present possible. Members of the Institute are 
specially invited to attend. 

The late J. M. Swan, R.A. 

The death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
two, of Mr. John MacAllan Swan, R.A., LL.D., 
the well-known sculptor and painter of animal 
subjects. Mr. Swan was trained at the Worcester 
School of Art, and afterwards at Lambeth, under 
Mr. J. L. Sparkes. He afterwards went to Paris, 
studying first under Gerome, and then under the 
late Bastien-Lepage and M. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
He also worked at sculpture under M. Frimiiet. 
He first exhibited in the Academy in 1878, and 
was elected A.R.A. in 1894 and R.A. in 190.5. Mr. 
Swan was an occasional visitor at the Institute, 
and at one of its General Meetings in 1906 read a 
Paper on Metalv’ork [.Joubnal, 27th January 1906]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

On the 10th February, before a meeting of this Society, 
5[r Raymond Unwin delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Planning of Suburbs.” illustrated by an extensive series 
of views and plans of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
and typical examples of town planning abroad. Mr. 
Unwin said that the successful setting out of such a 
work as a new city would only be accomplished by the 
frank acceptance of tlie natural conditions of the site ; 
and, humbly bowing to these, by the fearless following 
out of some definite and orderly design based on them. 
To straighten a river, level a hill, fill up a valley, or 
even cut down a fine clump of ancient trees, to make 
the site fit some preconceiAed design, Avould be pre- 
sumptuous folly. Such natural features sliould be taken 
as the keynote of the composition ; but beyond this 
there must be no meandering in a false imitation of 
so-called natural lines. Let our avenues be straight 
or boldly curved, not aimlessly crooked ; and let our 
open spaces be not shapeless patches, but squares, 
circles, or other orderly forms. The glittering jiath of 
tlie river as it winds across the jilain, or tlie sloi>e of 
the mountain range standing out in silhouette against 
the sky. delight us indeed ; but the inconceivably com- 
plex conditions which form these curves have no part 
in any work of ours, and. in attempting to mimic them, 
we but miss that beauty of orderly design for the 
creation of Avhich alone jiower has been given to us. 

Taking tlie Hampstead Garden Suburb by way of 
illustration, one can sec the importance of carefully 
studying the site, preparing a survey of the trees and 
other features on the land, together with a contour 
plan, before attempting to lay it out. The con- 
venience of access to certain points such as the rail- 
way station, drainage facilities, proper gradients for 
the roads, etc., will indicate generally the lines which 
the more important ones will take, Avhile the cutting 
up of the land into the building plots of suitable sizes, 
with due regard for economy in length of road and 
proper consideration for the aspects of the buildings, 
will determine in a general way the lines of many of 
the building roads. The preservation of the outlook 
across any open space available should be considered. 

Having, in a general way. determined all these 
factors, the problem becomes essentially very much 
one of the exact lines and arrangement of the roads, 
together with the building lines, and the placing of 
the buildings must be determined primarily on archi- 
tectural grounds to secure satisfactory street jiictures, 
whether of a jiicturesque or more dignified and archi- 
tectonic eliaracter. In dealing with areas devoted to 
cottages, economy in roads is the first consideration. 
At Hampstead, by means of a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, power was obtained to make roads limited to 
500 feet in length, of a width of 20 feet, provided the 
houses on each side were not less than 20 feet apart. 
As justifying the granting of this privilege the Trust 
bind themselves not to build more than an average of 
eight houses to the acre over the whole estate. 

The passing of the Town Planning Act affords an 
opportunity, probably for the first time, for controlling 
the character of suburban development, and it will be 
the duty of architects in future to regard their buildings 
as parts of a total picture rather than as isolated units. 
At the same time an immense opportunity will be 
afforded for considering streets and areas as" a wdiole, 
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and for producing architectural grouping on a large 
scale. If wise use is made of the powers given in the 
Act, and if the citizens, and especially if the architects 
and surveyors will co-operate, it may be possible to 
stop the devastation going on round all our large 
towns, and begin to build up suburbs worthy to b(^ 
the homes of the people. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Secondary School at Peterborough.— Members of 
the Eoyal Institute are advised that the Competi- 
tions Committee are in communication with the 
promoters wuth a view to the amendment of the 
conditions of this competition. 

Public Elementary Church Schools, Bromley, Kent. - 
The following architects have been invited by the 
trustees and managers to submit designs in a 
limited competition for these schools to be erected at 
Mason's Hill, Bromley : — Mr. H. W. Burrows [A.], 
Mr. Evelyn Hellicar [A.], Mr. H. R. Latter, 
Messrs. Russell [F.\ A Cooper [F.], Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell [F.] The assessor appointed is Mr. 
H. P. Burke-Downing [F.], 

Public Library, St. Albans. -Mr. A. M . S. Cross 
'F.] has been appointed to act as assessor in this 
competition. 

Oldham Town Hall Extension. - Mr. Cl. H. Wil- 
loughby [jE.] has been appointed to act as assessor 
in this competition. 


MINUTES, 

Special General Meeting 7th February 1910. 

At a Special General Meeting, summoned by the Counuil 
in accordance with Claii'^e 33 of the Charter, held Monday 
7th February 1910 — Present, Mr. .James S. Gibson, Vice- 
President, in the Chair; 23 Fellows (including 2 members 
of the Council) and 15 As-sociates — the Minutes of the 
Special General Meeting held 10th August 1909 [Journal, 
28th August] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Meeting was called 
(1| to sanction alterations in the draft By-laws, and (2) to 
discuss the Revised Regulations for Competitions. 

The various alterations in the draft By-laws being put 
from the Chair as printed in the notice-paper and voted 
upon separately, it was 

Resolveh, that the alterations propo-^ed in the dratt 
By-laws 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, 14, 25, 20, 30u, 32r/, and 58 
be agieedto: that in By-law 24 the following w^oids 
be substituted for those pioposed to be omitted, 
viz. “or who shall take part in any competition as 
to which the Council shall have declared by a 
Resolution published in the .Journal of the Eoyal 
Institute that Members or Licentiates shall not take 
part”; that the proposed new* By-law be inserted 
after By-law’ 35 ; and that By-laws 45 and 03, Re- 
printed in the draft, be omitted. 

On the proposal to substitute a new* By-law* for the draft 
By-law 65, an amendment, moved by Mr. A. R. .Jemmett [F.' , 
and seconded by Mr. Percy B. Tubbs [F.], that a new* 
By-law be inserted giving members pow*er to vote by proxy 
in such a w’ay as the Council think tit. w*as negatived on a 
show’ of hands. 

The original proposition — that the proposed new By-law’ 


be substituted for By-law’ 65— w’as then put from the Chair 
and agreed to. 

Finally, it was 

Resolvel, that this Meeting having considered the 
alterations pioposed by the Council in the dratt ot 
the revised By-law-^ passed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 21st July 1909 and continued at the 
Special General Meeting ot the 10th August, approves 
and adopts such amendments, with the exception 
of that proposed in By-law 24, wlieie the following 
w’ords should he substituted for those proposed to he 
omitted — viz. “ or who shall take part in any com- 
petition as to wdiicli the Council shall have declaied 
by a Resolution published in the Journvl of the 
Royal Institute that Members or Licentiates shall 
not take part,” and authoiises that the draft be re- 
vised in accordance therewith and submitted to the 
Privy Council. 

The Meeting pioceeded to the considei.itio.i of the Re- 
M-'C'd Regulations for Architei tural Competition'., and after 
several membeis had '-poken, the consideiation ol the 
matter was adjourned on the motion ot Mr. W. Gihiiour 
Wilson [F.]. seconded by Mr A. Saxon Snell 

The proceedings terminated at 10 p.n. 

Ordinary General Meeting, 14th February 1910. 

At the Eighth Geneial Meeting (Ordinaiy) of tb.e Session 
1909-10, held i\Ionday 14th February 1910, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Ernest George. A.R.A., Pre^iden^, in the 
Chair ; 36 Fellow’s (including 10 Members ot the Council), 
32 Associates (including 1 Member of the Council), and 
numerous visitors — the Minute^ of the Meeting held 
Monday 31st January 1910 ha\ mg been publi''he(l in the 
Journal, were taken as read anti '-signed as coiifet. 

A Paper by Mr. Edward Wanen, F.S.A. /’. . on the 
Life and Work or Georoe Frederick Boi-ley. having 
been read by the author and illustrated by lantern slides, 
a discussion ensued and a vote of thanks w’a^ passed to 
Mr. Warren by acclamation. 

The proceedings terminated at 10 p u. 

Special General Meeting (By-laws), 15th February 1910. 

At a Special General Meeting, held in aciuidance with 
Clause 33 of the Charter, on Tae-day 15th Eebiuary 1910, 
at 5.30 p.m.— Present : Mr. James S. Gibson. Vuc-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair; 31 Fellow'; (including 7 Member'^ of 
the Council), 8 Associate-, (including 1 Member of the 
Council) -- the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday 
7th February were read and signed as eorroct. 

The Chairman, having explained the purpose of thji 
meeting, moved, Mr. Heniy T. Hare, Hon. ticcietcDij, 
seconded, and it was 

Resolved, unanimously, that this Meeting, summoned 
m accordance with Clause 33 ot the Chaiter, hereby 
contiims the Resolution passed at the Special 
General Meeting of the 7th Pebruary-Mz. ” That 
thi'^ Meeting having cou^ideied the allciations pro- 
posed by the Council m the Draft of the Revised 
By-laws pa>sed at the Special General Meeting of the 
21st July 1909 and contirmed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 10th August, approves and adopts 
such amendment-., with the exception of that pro- 
po-ed in By-law 24, where the following w ooL should 
be substituted for th,)>e pioposed to be omitted 
— Mz. ^ or who -shall take p.irt in anv competition as 
to which the Council shall have declared bv a 
Resolution published in the Journal of the Roval 
Institute that Membeis or Licentiates shall not take 
part, —and authorises that the Draft be levisecl in 
accordance therewith and ^ulumtted to the Privv 
Council.” 

The proceedings then teiminated. 




FIVE LETTEES TO xV Y( )rXG DEArOIITSl^L AX. 

Being^ in substance identical with a Lecture delivered to the Camera and Sketching Club of the Architectural 
Association and to the Manchester Society of Architects. 

J)y Paul WATfiRiiorsR ^F.]. 

[I have allowed myself to illustrate the following hdters l)y reprodiictiims of a f^w water- 
colour drawings l)y my late father, Alfred Waterhouse, E.A. There is a special sense in which 
they are allied to the suliject which I have endeavoured to emphasise. They are all the work of 
one who drew for drawing's sake and who realised more than most men the immcdidie plea'-ures 
of the very act of draughtsmanship. I do not mean that tlu' (jiu^stion of achievement was 
nothing to him ; indeed his work was so felicitous that it very seldom happened in my knowledg(‘ 
that any drawing had to be torn up or thrown aAvay as hopeless. Hand and eye were very sure 
of their aim. The scope of the drawing, its intended extent, its intended tone, were not often 
changed after the start. Failure, in fact, was with him no frequent trouble, though often and 
often I have known him at the end dissatisfied. But with every page that he covei’^al ther(‘ 
came the true zest of the keen workman. The joy Avas in the doing more than in th(‘ thing done. 
It was like the ardour of a sportsman, a living, self-?>atisfying eneigy which is in itself tor tlir 
time the Avhole human development— in a Avord, happiness. — P. W.J 

I. 

^Iy dear Joiix, — 

Plenty of friends Avill have given you advice aliout the dignity of your proft'ssion. 
Heaven forbid that I should Avrite to you on' such a subject ! Dignity is never interesting, 
and the very word “ profession '' repels any but professional thought^. \Miat I Avant to 
discuss AAith you is the inner aspect of the secret society of draughtsmen to Avhich you and I 
each in a modest Avay belong. Why “ secret society ” ? I aaTU tell you in a minute. 

Do you remember that story of the tAvo commercial traA'ellers aaTio passed througli Oxford 
in an express train ? One of them who kneAv the route jerked his thumb toAvards the AA'indoAv 
and, by way of informing his companion, said “ That is Oxford — the place Avhere the man Avas 
born Avho invented the small-tooth comb.” The people of Oxford, as you are aAvai‘e, are a 
someAvhat intellectual group. They have, I find, no mean opinion of their town. Thev hold. 

Thud Series, Vol. XVII. Xo 9.-5 M.ir. 191U. 
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indeed, that the place is a famous place, and have fairly strong ideas as to the basis on which 
that fame is built ; but, as far as I can ascertain, there are few — very few — who connect their 
corporate and historic greatness with the inventor of the small- tooth comb. ^Vhich things are 
an allegory. Lookers-on, we are told, see most of the game. It is therefore ijossihle that the 
sound explanation of Oxford's greatness is that which connects it with the creator of combs : 
l)ut you will agree that, from the pm’ely local point of view, there is a good deal of excuse for 
the Oxford worthies who, in the privacy of their own pride, see entirely other reasons for their 
existence and other interests in their life. 

Depend upon it, my dear John, these commercial travellers are for ever passing by and for 
ever labelling the claims of other places, other societies, than Oxford. Every group of men 
united to one another by a common interest is viewed by these itinerant outsiders in a light 
quite other than that which illuminates their own enthusiasm ; and it is inevitable that this 
should be so. An explanation of Oxford's own ideas of Oxford's significance would, })erhaps, 
hardly arrest the attention or the interest of those who are satisfied with the simpler theory 
which connects it with the small-tooth comb. In fact they would consider it and call it (not too 
politely) “ rot.’* Therefore, we may expect that what you and I have to say to one another 
about our own httle world may commend itself to the world at large as being, if not “ rot,’’ at 
least a wonderful fuss about nothing at all. Did you hear what Mr. Arthur Rackham said last 
January, among other brilliant things, at a dinner of the Authors’ Club ? He was talking 
boldly and well of the merely accidental relationship which the true value of a picture bears 
to its imitation of nature, and said “ The greatest artist is, as a rule, the man with the finest 
taste in making mountains out of mole-hills, in giving things their due disproportion.” Let us 
for a while make at least a respectable hillock of our own little mound. 

I don't profess to give you drawing lessons, or even hints on drawing. Merely 
do I wish to insist that there are certain pleasm*es and interests peculiar to our secret society, 
and shared even by those whose powers of performance are furthest from maturity or success. 
I call ours a secret society not because we are under oath to keep our secret to ourselves. ])ut for 
another reason. It takes two to let a secret out — a teller and a receiver — and the secret mav be 
kept either by the continence of the holder or by the incapacity of others to receive. With us 
it is the deafness, blindness, and indifference of surrounding mankind that shut our secret in 
more securely than any pledge of ours against revelation. 

Have you ever considered to what a strange extent men (particularly good and respectable 
men) live in the futm^e — take their pleasures, in fact, by anticipation rather than ])y fruition ? 
This morning at breakfast you were probably either slightly gloomy or appreciably cheerful. 
Let me assume the latter. If you had asked yourself during breakfast what it was that made 
you happy, you would have admitted that it was not the present enjoyment of bacon and coffee, 
but the prospect of some new bit of work, or some coming interest, some future meeting with a 
friend, some game arranged for, or some expected gift. This is all as it should be, for the man 
who could start the day by so revelling in his morning provender that the light of the revel 
shone from his eyes would be a poor creature indeed ; but you will find that this anticipatory 
radiance goes on at nobler times than meal-times and often supersedes some personal happiness 
which ought for the time to be having precedence. Still more is this the case with anticipatory 
gloom. The apprehension of some discomfort in the future — possii)ly a very small and very 
problematic annoyance — will override with most cruel tyranny a space of time that should be 
one of self-realising pleasure. The occasions on which a man says to himself “ Xow I am 
practising conscious enjoyment " are at least rare, and are often ignoble. But there is one good 
instance of a noble exercise of conscious present fruition in the hearing of music. The music- 
listener can invariably test his power in this direction clearly and incontestably by asking 
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himself “ Am I dreciding the end of this, or am I indifferent ; or, again, am I really ready for 
the end to come? ” If the end is a thing feared, then he has enjoyment — real conscious present 
enjoyment tempered only by that pain of the impending end which is no bar to the pleasure 
but only a stinging stimulus. (I really am coming to the subject of draughtsmanship in my 
own good time ; you must give me my head a bit longer.) 

Dr. Johnson saw this aspect of human affairs very clearly and, with characteristic dis- 
regard of exceptions, said boldly that “ no man was consciously and presently happy except 
when he was drunk.’' Boswell, with whom this dictum did not go down, waited his opportunity 
for refuting it. The opportunity came when he and his friend were speeding one day from 
Ht. Albans to London in a swift post-chaise — enjoying, in fact, what a 40-h.p. motor can 
provide for our generation. “ Surely, sir,” said Boswell (I don’t profess to quote literally), 
you will admit that present immediate enjoyment is to be had in the actual moments of an 
experience like ours to-day ? ” “ Xo,” said the philosopher, “ for even in the pleasure of flight 

man is hurrying from something or to something.” 

The truth is that this everlasting looking forward is a kind of by-product of Christianity, 
and has become a habit of the well-ordered mind. But it is only a by-product, and we must 
not unduly sanctify it. Nihil est temporis 7iisi nunc quod est finis prceteriti et principiiim futuri. 
Here is a wise man’s statement about the present. You may translate it, I suppose, to mean 
that no portion of time can be said to exist except noWj which is the end of the past and the 
beginning of the future. Having gone that length in definition of the elusive present, you may, 
if you are a pessimist, decide that there is nothing to be made of such a razor-edged possession ; 
you may, in fact, conclude that memory and hope are the only possible spheres of man’s activity, 
a conclusion which is perfectly logical and, as it happens, perfectly false. Here, it is true, we 
have no abiding city ; but it is equally true that now is the accepted time, equally and gloriously 
true that Time is a bit of Eternity. People talk and think of eternity as if it were time spun 
out to portentous and inconceivable length. Surely it is nothing of the kind. If you wish to 
express eternity in terms of time, it is time compressed into one single umnoving, undying 
moment. Meanwhile, hurrah for mole-hill industry ! 

I am, dear John, your affectionate Uncle. 

11 . 

. . . You say my letter has practically nothing in it about draughtsmanship. Do be 
patient ! If you will keep the letter till the next arrives you will, maybe, see a connection, 
maybe not. But, anyhow, beware of the commercial travellers and their philosophy. . . . 

III. 

My DEAR John, — I agree with you that it Avouldn’t be a bad idea to “ come to the point.” 
Here it is. The draughtsman’s craft is pre-eminently an example of a noble and innocent human 
exercise which gives, or should give, those who engage in it present conscious happiness. It 
should give them, in fact, that po^ver to prolong the razor-edged Now into an appreciable taste of 
eternity. 

Some years ago, for love of Alberti, I went to the church of San Pancrazio in Florence. 
What a different meaning and vision “ San Pancrazio ” calls up from that which accompanies 
“ St. Pancras ” ! But I mustn’t go into that now, though it Avould illustrate very prettily the 
difference between an Italian idea of drawing as a human occupation and ours. My only 
parenthesis here shall be to remind you, if ever you get the chance of buying the 1546 edition of 
Alberti’s Architecture, to do so. It is a pretty Italian version beautifully printed in Venetian 
italic. 
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The church of San Pancrazio was, I found, mainly converted into a tobacco factory, but 
there remained uiidisturbial the portion which contains a shrine of marble on which a"^ Latin 
iiisciiption dec ares that it is the express image of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Let it 
suflice to say that it was Alberti’s vision of that sacred tomb— that it was beautiful, and that I 



MODENA, 1K53. 
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wanted to draw it. To enter the church the key had to he begged of a cob])ler over the way. 
He let me in with all my drawing things ; li(‘ understood my errand, and he wished me Biion 
studio ” — not success, not good luck to my drawing. ])ut “ buon studio,’' good studj'. I have 
often thought of that utterance since. Drawing is an end in itself. Achievement is something, 
but not everything. The man who draws only with his eye on the result, who neglects the 
happiness of the process, is missing something which no wise man should miss. I am convinced 
thcit the draughtsman who does not reap his happiness as it comes is letting slij) a precious thing. 



But, you will say, we are not always happy over that process : the very fact that we some- 
times begin to realise half-way through an elfort in draughtsmanship that the result is going to 
be not a work of art but a triumph of disappointment produces a depression complete enough 
to drive away all happiness. 

I admit the fact. Nobody knows more of it than I. A"ou are quite right, John, an abortive 
drawing is a thing that makes its producer sad. But this should not be. Please understand I 
am now speaking not of architectural design, nor of drawings intended for sale or reproduction, 
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but of study drawings — of drawings in that class which we generally and rather erroneously call 
sketches. In these there should be no undue craving for achievement. The man who can sit 
down to a drawing without realising that he is entering a realm of pleasure is like one who takes 
his dinner without saying grace. The sportsman — shooter, golfer, or what not — is, as we know, and 
he knows, out in search of health and exercise : but you cannot well persuade him of that : the 
bird to be shot, the hole to be won — those are his objects. The draughtsman is of a calmer spirit : 
there is at least a hope of persuading him that his quest is not only a perfect achievement, but also 
a perfection in the gradual achieving, or even, if that may not be, a peaceful joy in a struggle for 
the unattainable. There is a temptation, when achievement fails, towards a lowering of the 
standard aimed at. We all know this. We all know the man (this is sometimes self-knowledge) 
who, baffled l)y greater subjects, takes to tilling his notebook with carefully disposed minor 
triumphs that dot the page in easy profusion. That is not the right game, hitick to your high 
aims. 

Let me give you an imaginary illustration. You have in some cathedral town gone forth 
with pencil and paper to the great building which is the glory of the place. “ This,” you have 
said at once, “ is not for me. It is too vast, the labour of it is too great. Think of failure on so 
large a scale ! I will draw some small feature — that niche, that capital, or at most one door- 
way.” But a shower comes on and you take flight : for a draughtsman dreads rain like any 
bricklayer or cricketer (why are bricklayers so fearful of rain ?). Yon enter and take a seat l)y 
the font. This is worse,” you say : “ this great cave of intricacy is of no good to my sketch- 
book. But there is at least the font, I will try that.” Yon start 3'our font, but the light in that 
dim corner is not good, and you feel vexed that even the smaller things evade your powers of 
accomplishment. 

But what is that ? Music ! It is the organist ; he plays you know not what — some wild 
dream of strength that sets you tingling with the j^iulses of a conqueror. You tear the top sheet 
oil your block ; you forget that you even own a piece of indiarubi)er ; you take no heed of 
failure, but start — have already started — on the enterprise of your life. You are, before you 
know it, drawing — nay, dashing at — the whole scene before you. Bold lines of unerring perspec- 
tive fling themselves on to the paper, darting with their mysterious magic to that point on the 
altar, widening, ever widening, alcove your head. You who cannot manage groining have thrown 
vault and lierne in ordered intricacy across the roof of the great nave. Those windows in the 
chevet, if they are to show as windows, must have round them a blackness of the densest ; yet 
into that blackness even you have got some detail of shaft and cap and springing ribs. Between 
the piers of the nave you have thrown in at least a hint of the vaulting of the aisles, and the 
whole page is beginning to grow into a living picture. Figures you know you cannot draw, yet 
somehoAv you have covered the sanctuary floor with a whole procession, part dark against that 
splash of sunshine on the quiet wall, part bright against the shadow, the leading cross left white 
on a pool of gloom. 

Your morning’s work is over and you return to your hotel. Perhaps, when you take out your 
sketch and look at it, it appears a poor thing compared with the vision you put into it at the time ; 
but what of that ? That “crowded hour of glorious life ” has ])een yours and is yours still; and 
what have you gained ? Memory certainly ; a memory of that building which no other process 
than half-a-day's drawing could have stamped on your mind. But, more than that, vou have 
been in spirit with the men who built the church. That exaltation of yours was no delirium but an 
ecstasy of the kind that makes mere men into prophets and i)oets. That fervour was the buildiim’s 
own. It entered you, you entered it, and have been for a while with the men of old. Such com- 
munion is no mere luxury of the mental sensualist but a spiritual experience which lies deep in 
the very nature of art. For art, if you will believe me, is of no significance apart from its roots in 
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the bygone ages. In a brand-new world of fatherless beings no art would be possible ; for art 
only exists in relation to its own past. 

What would the commercial travellers say of all this ? Even you will think I have l)een 
rather busy with the mole-hill this morning. 



Sr. SERGK, ANGERtS, 1865. 


A. Waterhon-e, R.A, 


IV. 

My dear John, — I promised you that I would say something to you al)out actual architec- 
tural drawing. I mean that class of drawing which we call design, the drawing which results, or 
may result, in a Iniilding. You will often be reminded that such drawing is only a means to an 
end, that the function of an architect is to reproduce not drawings Init liuildings, and that therefore 
mere skill in draught smanshii) is a})t to be not only beside the mark but even an actual snare. 
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Don’t listen too inucli to this talk ; there is a good deal of truth in it, truth of an uniiupoitant 
and rather deceptive kind. You may depend upon it that there are few human occupations 
more beautiful, nolde, and harmless than that of architectural drawing. The joy in the actual 
process which we have noticed in other kinds of drawing is by no means absent here. But it is 



not of this I want to write now. The practice of architectural drawing — I say this without fear 
of contradiction — is the only true liasis of architectural appreciation and architectural criticism. 
In other words, no man can enjoy the products of architecture, ancient or modern, without 
having had at least some training in architectural drawing. You will answer at once that there 
are plenty of cultured amateurs, men and women, whose enjoyment of architecture is very full 
and very genuine, Imt who have never laboured with tee-square and board. Your answer doesn’t 
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overthrow iiie m tlie Theie are in all ancient huildin^s a great many elements beside archi- 

tecture, all of which aie capable of aioiisiiig a ])erfectly worthy form of human intellectual intei-est. 
The cultui’i'd ladit^s of whom you are thinking will, Euskiii in hand, seiz(* a day's enjoyment 
from th<‘ we^t fiont of Amien> ; they will also, without Paiskin's aid. enjoy the dear little ])iids 



A. Wueiliou'-o. R.A, 
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carv(‘d among the foliag(‘ of the capitals and the monks and devils beneath the stall seats. They 
will perhaps become enthusiasts on glass, on tiles, or even more learnedly on mouldings. Your 
friend the parson will be full of dates : he will know to a nicety whether such and such a base is 
Early English or Transitional: he will possibly be the greatest living authority on hagioscopes, 
and very likely has at lionu* some notes on ])ra^-Nonnan towers which will be well worth your own 
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study. J]ut. bless you,, all these things are not architecture. Archaeology, history, the power to 
know a major prophet from a minor poet when carved in mediaeval stone, the zest for fauna in 
foliage, the quest for demons in oak, love of ecclesiology, even a passion for dates, are none of them 
identical with the simple and i‘are power to tell good architecture from l)ad. Architecture is only 
to he seen in terms of the drawing-1 )oard. Xo man can possibly appreciate architecture without 
understanding it ; this is obvious. And no man can understand any building who does not ])y 
imagination see that buildmg in plan, section, and elevation. 

For one thing there is a special beauty of elevation, another of section, and another of plan. 
Your non-draughtsman amateur sees the perspective only — a kind of photographic view. He has 
no thought for the fair show which that chevet would make on plan; he lecks nothing of the 
t\\(|uisite sectional harmony between those flying buttresses outside and the inteiiial vault above 
your head. That niche is a mere vertical wall ornament to him ; to you it is a hoiizontal scoop 
in the wall, and you are wondering how the space for it was spared and how it fits into the 
surrounding solids. I could multiply these examples till you were tired of them, I will oidy offer 
you one more. You knowthe charm of balance in an eighteenth-century mansion, ddiat balance 
— the answering of wing to wing, of window to window — is not always clearly seen in the casual 
coup tVoeiL but it is traceable by yourself, and you enjoy it as a ])eauty of plan, even though vou 
may never have seen it in the form of elevation. 

There is another and veiy curious development of this power of ours to se(‘ buildings in 
terms of the drawing-board. We are willing and even eager when looking at a building to leave 
certain things unseen. The most usual example of this is the case of a l)uilding in a street which 
rises higher than its neighbours, and consequently has on each sid(‘ of it a plain, designless wall 
rising u}) in strange contrast to the careful composition which adorns the front. An unai-ehitec- 
tural critic seemg the building obliquely is afflicted by the poverty of those bare flanks ; to us 
they are invisible. This power of ours to don the blinkers when looking at a fellow-craftsman’s 
work has its dangers. True it is that the poor fellow who designed the street ])uilding witli iho 
l)ald part}" walls had no power to do otherwise, and our lenience towards him is no more than a 
charitable exercise of the civility which we hope he will extend to us in like case. But the indul- 
gence may be carried too far. We are willing, for example, to ignore the presence on a well- 
designed front of some inevitable waste pipe ; but no designer should presume too freely upon 
this. The architect who is so thoughtless in planning as to place the sanitary exigencies of 
his building against the wall which he means to design as a colonnade of Ionic lulastershas onlv 
liimself to thank if some ungenerous confrere, looking for the nonce with the eve of a common 
man, elects to see that there really is a leaden tube of sinister import racing an antisy])hona<^e 
pipe up the facade, calling for orders at every floor, and finally vaulting in an inelegant l)end 
round the cyma recta at the top. There is an article in some back number of the Architectural 
Iterieir ])y ^Ir. Arthur Street— most thoughtful of writers— on the things that ai^e thus left 
unseen. I forget its title, but if you ever find it, read it. 

One more thought and I will finish this letter. Ylien I was a pupil we used to l^e made to 
draw diagonal sections of mouldings, such as those on the base of a statue, to make sure lest in 
designing what looked well in straight sections w"e should produce a result which was oflensive at 
the mitres. In after experience I have come to the conclusion that this precaution was a mistake 
and that it even led to an undue timidity in projection. I will tell you why. The human eve is not 
a glass hole in the head, Init a terribly rational organ. It pi’actically never sees a diagonal develop- 
ment of a moulding as such. What it sees and understands is that a moulding with which it is 
pleased is at a certain angle meeting the same moulding and producing the only possilfle and 
logical result of such a meeting. 

If you waiit to ])rove this to yourself, draw out with extivim^ accuracy a normal Ionic capital 
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with its appropriate enta])lature in diagonal section. The result is hideous, luit the real tiling 
seen uldicpiely is one of the most ])erfect products of our perfect art. The diagonal section 
lavcaution is in fact a liogey. The eyi' i'Xpects thest‘ diagonal exaggerations as a lU'Cessary 
complement of the traditional mouldings which it loves, and you can jiro^'e this again in more 
way>s than one. The cornice of a circular colonnade, if designed on normal lines, always looks 
insuthcient, and again a bit of entablature, which for one leason or another butts against a vail 



at each end (as, for instanct', a verandah cornice between two pinjecting wings), always. look> 
mean. And why *? Sinijily because those diagonal develoinnents are missing. 

Two exceptions only do I know to this rule. Chimney-stacks, or other olijects which are 
wont to be seen in monotone silhouetted against the sky, cannot always carry the projections which 
are pleasing in true section. That is one exception. The other is this. Pleased as the eye is with 
the elongation of form produced liy right-angled contact, it cannot l>rook an acuter union, and that 
is why (as well as for certain masons'* reasons) the stringcourses on the Triangular Lodge at 
Paishton break forth into escutcheons in lieu of niitir\<. 
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V. 

Yes, John, this ivallv is the la^t of the letters on (lr<ui^Jitsinanshii). Att(‘r it you and I ^viil 
correspond with one another on tiuins which allow for the possibility of tlna e heiii^ other o])jects 
ill life. But for the moment we will engage in adding one more thousand feet of altitude to our 
own little mole-hill. 

The veiy commonness of drawing hliiids u< to its magic. You and I hotli belong to families 
in which the earliest demand in the nursery has been (after food) for “ pencil and draw." It 
seems to you and me a natural and simple thing to det)ict objects by black line^. and we probably 
as children shared the children’s view that the t)rogression to })aint or chalk was an advance in 
the sublimity of our art. But iniagiiu^ if you can. a cultured civilisation from which for some 
reason draught>manship has been withheld. Into this civilisation ste})sa being who has the bold 
idea that the solids around him might be represented in what he calls pictorial form. If this 
enthusiast were to inform his hearers that in his opinion the many colouri'd })henoniena in three 
dinu'osions which meet our eyes might be inteliigil^ly transcrib(Ml in oin‘ plam* aiul in two colours 
oidy, what do you think his civilised companions would say of him ? If they had already dis- 
covered })hotographv, they might have at lea^t a glimmering of his meaning. If not, they could 
only touch their forehtauls and say Poor fellow ! ’’ Sculpture is child's ])lay to black and whit(‘ 
draughtsmanship. Draughtsmanshi]^, I tell you, is a miracle — a marvel. 

Now let me tinish these rambling:^ by a few words more on what mo^t concerns us — the 
drawings which make architectural design. Pay no heed, I say it again, to the man who tells 
you that draughtsmanshi}) in architectural design is only a means to <ui taid. (’an’t you see 
that there is a fallacy in the statement that the architect's real busine>s is to })i‘oduce buildings, 
and that the drawing is merely an unavoidable incident in the jirocess *? It's true, of course, 
but fallacious. Can I not dare to say to you that the reverse is e(]ually the truth — that tlu‘ 
stoii(‘ and ])rick affair is only the means to tin* nailisation of the drawing ? 

Put it, if you will, this way. Here is a ^et of drawings for a buihlmg. Here an^ also a 
specification and a nicely bound bill of (quantities. What more is wanted for the architectural 
issue ? A che(]ue for £20,000. Very good. Now I am going to a^k you which of th(‘S(‘ in- 
gredi(‘nts you would most readily acceq)t from me as a q)resent. You will at oiict^ decide that 
neither the .specification nor the bill of quantities is a desirable thing a^ an isolated q)ossession. 
There remain that roll of drawings and the che(iue, which will you ha^ e *? You ^ay the checiiie. 
I thought you w ould. 

But now will you reflect that the checque is only a kind of fi’ont (dev ation of a thousand 
score of :?overeigns ? And those sovereigns themselves are only moderate sq)ecimens of basso- 
relievo. Their value after all is only as symbols transinutable into something el^e. But that 
design ; what is it ? A thing above money, a thing eternal. It is translatal^le. if you will, into 
brick and ston(\, slate and timber : luit a careh^ss housmnaid with a match could reduce that 
translation in one night to a hwv cartloads of dry rubbish, and what would remain '? Of the 
house nothing ; of the design the immortal qjossibility of resuri-ection. 

What's that ? " The drawings might be burnt too." So tiny might. John, vou are 

intolerable. 
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XII. THE PLANNING OF TOWNS AND 
SUBUBBS. 

By Eaymond LLwvix. 

The difference, from the town planner’s point of 
view, between Garden Cities and the extension of 
existing towns on similar lines which may be 
called Garden Suburbs, is chieffy that in the case 
of new towns laid out on agricultural land, as at 
Letchworth, the site alone has to be considered, 
whereas in the case of new suburbs, the tradition, 
historic associations, and the individuality of the 
town itself must be taken into account. In the 
latter case the main centre of the town will be 
already fixed, and supplementary centres only will 
need to be planned in due relation to it ; whereas 
in the designing of a new town it is of first im- 
portance to fix the site for the main centre. 

One of the difficulties of developing a new town 
in accordance with the plan arises from the fact 
that the central area devoted to the larger muni- 
cipal, religious, recreational, and business build- 
ings would be one of the last to be built up ; that 
in fact the town will grow chiefly from the outside 
inwards. 

There is consequently considerable difficulty in 
preventing such a concentration of the early 
industries and activities of the town at some sub- 
sidiary point as wull be likely to divert the centre 
of the towm from the place originally contem- 
plated. 

As a supplementary centre only would be needed 
in a suburb, it is less difficult to secure its develop- 
ment in the position intended, provided that posi- 
tion is well chosen. 

The principles governing the planning and 
arrangement will in detail apply e<|U^lly a town 
and a suburb. The town planner must begin by 
a very careful survey and study of the site and 
the existing conditions. Such survey in the case 
of town extension must include a study of the 
sociological conditions of the existing town, its 
historic associations and actual past growth, and 
would require that maps should be prepared show- 
ing the distribution of the population, its density 
in different parts of the town, the general lines of 
its ebb and flow during the day, indications of the 
direction in which natural growth is likely to 
take place, particulars of existing transit facili- 
ties, water supply, drainage, and many other 
matters. Much of this information should be 
collected for the town jDlanner, but he will need to 
see that he has it for reference and guidance. In 
addition to this he will need to study in a technical 
manner the conditions of the site. His survey. 


which should include all the main trees on the 
site and any exceptionally fine hedgerows, and 
S23ots of ground having particular historical asso- 
ciations, special beauty or possibilities attaching 
to them, should also comprise the making of a 
contour plan showing accurately the levels of 
the site, the contour lines indicating variations in 
height of from 5 to 10 feet, according to the 
nature of the ground. Levels thus graphically 
shown are indispensable to the proper working 
out of a site plan even tor a ^inall estate. In 
addition to the contour plan, and easily made from 
it, a model would often be of great assistance. 

The town planner’s function is to provide a 
form of expression for the expanding life of the 
town which shall minister to the convenience of 
that life, shall be thoroughly incorporated with 
the site over which development is to sjiread, and 
shall at the same time result in as great a degree 
of beauty as may be consistent with the conditions 
of life prevalent. It is not his function merely 
to impose some preconceived ideas of his own ; 
but having mastered the conditions of the site, 
and the life that is to occupy it, the privilege is 
his to determine the form which will, within these 
limits, give the most sati^^faetory expression to the 
growth of the town, most genuinely carry on its 
past traditions, and most completely maintain the 
desirable features of any individuality which it 
may have already developed. Town planning, to 
be successful, must be the outgrowth of the con- 
ditions, not an artificial scheme running counter 
to or thw^arting the natural tendencies of growth. 
Within the limits thus prescribed there is ample 
scope for the designer’s work. Having completed 
his own survey of the site and mastered the 
results of the wider survey, the designer will first 
determine what opportunity will occur for the 
creation of a centre to his town, suburb, or site, 
and choose the most fitting place for it. This 
settled, he must consider the main framework of 
roads and the connection of these with existing 
high-ways and traffic centres, such as railway 
stations, bridges, docks, recreation grounds, Ac. 

Roads fulfil two main functions and should be 
considered from two points of view : firstly, as 
avenues of iiitGrcoinmimicarion, and secondly, as 
aftbrding sites for buildings. The relative import- 
ance of these two functions will vary greatly, some 
roads existing almost solely for the purposes of 
opening up building sites, while with others the 
traffic considerations must be paramount. Facility 
for traffic requires width in proportion to the num- 
ber of vehicles, easy gradients, directness of line, 
and the avoidance of sharp cornei^ or acute angles : 
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it retjuires, also, some open space where more than 
two roads meet ; and where possible the line of 
vision at corners should be kept open so that the 
drivers of vehicles coming along the tw’o roads 
can see one another some distance before arriving 
at their natural meeting point. 

The question of the best form of road junction 
will depend very much on the probable density of 
the traffic. The German school of town planners, 
particularly those who follow Camillo Bitte, advo- 
cate that, as far as possible, the junction of more 
than one road with another at any point should be 
avoided. It may be shown by diagrams that the 
possible number of collision points increases very 


as mo tor- ears and trams every junction and every 
turn at right angles must be a source of difficulty 
and danger, and it w^ould seem better that they 
should be able to take direct routes from point to 
point, and that at these meeting points ample space 
should be provided for the proper circulation and 
distribution of traffic. Such focal points and spaces 
are, however, very difficult to treat satisfactorily 
from an architectural point of view, and, except 
as required to facilitate traffic, are perhaps not 
desirable. 

When roads are considered from the other point 
of view, as affording sites upon which will even- 
tually be built up groups of buildings, we see at 
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rapidly with each additional road coming into a 
road junction. Herr Btubben shows that some of 
the published diagrams on this point exaggerate 
this increase. Moreover, such diagrams fail to 
take account of the human element in the problem. 
Bo that, in spite of their showing, it may be more 
convenient and less dangerous to have certain focal 
points in the system of roads where the danger of 
the road junction will be sufficient to induce all 
drivers to draw up and proceed cautiously, and 
where, if necessary, police supervision may be pro 
vided, rather than to have a multitude of single 
junctions where the risk, though considerable, would 
not justify police supervision or ensure proper 
caution on the part of all drivers. For such vehicles 


once that the beauty of the town must depend very 
largely upon the opportunities which the plan of the 
roads will afford for the erection of buildings which 
will be likely to group successfully and compose 
into beautiful pictures. 

The town planner should not yield to any pre- 
judice in favour of either straight or curved streets, 
as they each have their own paiticular uses and 
beaut}. The straight road is direct, affords good 
square building plots, and lends itself to the produc- 
tion of symmetrical street pictures. Whether short 
in length, leading up to some suitable building or 
group of buildings as a terminal feature, or of 
greater length affording the charm of vista and 
open outlook, the straight road may be of great 
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beauty. The curved road, on the other hand, can 
more readily be adaj^ted to the contours of the site, 
it affords the best means for changing the direction 
of traffic, and lends itself to the production of con- 
stantly varying street pictures. The buildings on 
the concave side of such a road coming into view, 
one after another, are well seen ; and towers, 
domes, and spires of larger buildings, whether im- 
mediately adjacent to the road or not, are brought 
well into view and often make most charming groups, 
rising over the shoulders of some of the smaller 
buildings along the street front. In Paris may be 
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perhaps more picturescjiie groupings. The ^tudy of 
old towns convinces us that very great beauty can 
be created along both lines. No doubt some will 
prefer the one type and some the other ; but to 
attain success the one who prefers the more formal 
treatment must avoid ruthlessly driving his street 
lines in spite of contours or other conditions, while 
the one who prefers the less formal treatment must 
equally avoid the production of road lines meander- 
ing aimlessly, without reason in the nature of the 
ground, or justification in the beauty of any definite 
effect aimed at. Whenever on straight streets no 
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found innumerable examples of straight streets 
either leading up to a terminal viewg opening out a 
distant vista, or giving the charming effect of a 
straight dignified avenue of trees. La Kue Soufflot 
leading up to the Pantheon is a sufficiently well- 
knowm example, wffiile the High Street in Oxford 
may w^ell be mentioned as showing the beauty of 
the less symmetrical pictures wffiich often spring 
up on a curved street line (figs. 1 and 2). 

The circumstances in each case must determine 
wffiethef a road should be straight or curved, and 
whether it should be treated with a view to pro- 
duce formal and symmetrical or less regular and 


definite reason for the long continuing vista exists 
it becomes important to close the ends of street 
view^s at sufficiently short distances for the terminal 
features to come well into the picture. This may be 
done either by a definite offset in the line of direc- 
tion or by a change of direction or curve in the 
street. In the former case something in the nature 
of an open space or place must be created, in 
order that the lines of traffic may be sufficiently 
sweeping to cause no inconvenience. Generally 
some point of road junction wfill be taken ad- 
vantage of for this purpose, and a little place may 
be arranged having roads entering somewhat like 
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the arms of a turbine in such a way that the views 
from all the streets are closed by the buildings 
opposite, while at the same time the benefit of an 
open outlook down each street is secured to the 


The tendency for driving dust clouds to bo developed 
on long straight streets should not be lost sight of 
in determining both the length and the direction of 
the streets in relation to prevailing winds. 



corner building. One or two diagrams will explain 
the way in which road junctions maybe designed 
so that while sufficiently easy traffic lines are pro- 
vided the street pictures are closed (tigs, 'd and 4 ). 


In the straight street where it continues straight 
for any considerable length, and particularly where 
there is no sufficiently important terminal view to 
give the necessary degree of interest, it may be an 
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advantage to vary the building line. If a continuous 
building line is maintained the whole of the picture, 
except the immediate foreground, is filled with a 
long monotonous and gradually vanishing line of 
buildings, the greater part of the frontage of which 
is seen in such acute perspective as to be quite 
uninteresting. If such a street picture is to be 
successful the long raking lines of this vanishing 
perspective must be broken up and something more 
interesting arranged to fill portions of the picture. 



no. u. 


Q O A D 
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causes a break in the line of buildings (see fig. 1), but 
may be more effectually managed by a definite break 
here and there, by setting back a certain number of 
the buildings which will have the effect of bringing 
the side of those which remain forward into full 
view. In this way a portion of a side elevation 
standing nearly at right angles to the line of vision 
is made to replace the portion of vanishing perspec- 
tive which has been removed by setting back a certain 
length of buildings (figs. 5 and 6). We see constantly 
ill old Gothic towns most beautiful street pictures 
produced by the irregular lines of the buildings ; to 
attempt this great irregularity under modern condi- 


tions of building may be unwise. Yet much can 
be attained by regular and orderly breaks in the 
building lines, balancing one another perhaps on 
each side of the street. Moreover, the consequent 
production of deep forecourts will enable us to 
introduce trees into our street picture, while existing 
trees standing near the edge of a new road may be 
retained by setting back the buildings where they 
occur, to a greater distance than the natural building 
line. Such breaks in the line must be used with 
restraint, otherwise the whole line of the street may 
go to pieces. The continued alternation of buildings 
and forecourts of about equal extent in the manner 
of the ‘‘redans ” suggested by M. Eugtme Henard 
would reproduce monotony in another form ; though 
his proptjsals contain much that is valuable and 
suggestive. 

Where the buildings are so far apart in propor- 
tion to their height that the street picture is almost 
lost, as on building roads under modern conditions 
is apt to ])e the case, the effect may be greatly 
hel2)ed if one or two buildings on each side are at 
inter\als brought up to or nearly np to the actual 
road line. Not only will such buildings, if suit- 
ably treated, help to close in the road picture 
but they will themselves form a frame and define 
the portion of road picture which is seen beyond 
them. Where roads are used for residential purpost s 
bre<iks in the building line will often afford a greatly 
extended outlook for many of the houses in addition 
to helpiug the street view (figs. 7 and 8). 

In circumstances w’here it is possible for the 
site planner to exercise some little influence or con- 
trol on the design or materials of the buildings to 
be erected on any road, he can emphasise such groups 
of buildings as result from these breaks in building 
line, by maintaining particular materials or cbaiaacter 
of treatment for them : by adopting a particular st vie 
of fencing and definitely changing to another style 
or character at the commencement of any group 
which may occur at the p )int he wishes to empha- 
sise. Indeed, apart from any control, when once 
architects begin to realise that town iffanning affords 
an opportunity for the creation of street pictures, 
they will, one must hope, be anxious to co"-operate 
with the town planner and will realise that in de- 
signing the individual building they must think 
first of the whole street picture, and ‘how they can 
best make the individual building contribute to the 
beauty of the whole and to the carrying out of the 
scheme which the town planner had in view. 

One of the architect’s great difficulties in garden 
cities and suburbs arises from the scattering^of the 
buildings which is liable to take place owing to the 
Englishman’s desire to have each his own detached 
or^ at least semi-detached house standing in the 
midst of his own garden. Along these lines very 
little architectural effect can be produced. It is 
only by grouping the buildings and combining to 
some extent portions of the individual plots to form 
greens, public gardens, or open spaces, that it is 
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possible to wed the town and country together with- 
out losing the charm of both. It is by no means 
true that the most valuable use of garden space can 
be made by placing each house in the centre of its 
own plot. In fact almost the reverse is the case. 
Granting good and substantial party walls which 



but is really more serviceable for the pur 2 ')oses of a 
garden, being divided at most into two 2 :iarts, while 
in the detached house with the building in the centre 
of the t^lot the garden is divided by the building into 
four parts, some of which are generally too small to 
be of any real value (figs. 9 and 10). Such linking 



will resist the passage of ordinary s.mnds, granted 
a sufficiently long frontage so that the whole of the 
rooms can be properly lit and ventilated from one 
of the two open faces, the fact that houses overlook 
one an other and are seen from one another less wdien 
they are actually attached than when separated by 
the usual gap of from 10 to 30 feet, which is all 


up of detached houses into groups may, by suitable 
design and arrangement, become the basis of a 
more extended grouping of these blocks into larger 
wholes, the unity of wdiich may be further empha- 
sised by the collective treatment of the fences and 
gardens between them and the road. Thus it is 
possil)le to introduce into streets occupied entirely 



that in a suburban district can usually be arranged, 
should greatly help to counteract the prejudice in 
favour of detachment. Moreover, by build i ng houses 
in groups of three, four, or more, the length of the 
garden and therefore the distance apart of the rows 
of houses is greatly increased in proportion to the 
area of the plot ; and the garden itself not only 
affords a more extended outlook from the house 


by small or medium-sized houses units of sufficient 
extent to be in scale with the street, and to figure 
as important groups in the street picture. In this 
Avay the monotony wffiich arises on ordinary resi- 
dential streets through the constant repetition of 
])uddings all about one size and all too small in- 
dividually to fill an adequate position in the street 
picture can be avidded. It is a kind of monotony 
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which is little if at all relieved by great variety in 
the treatment of the individual buildings, which but 
tends to produce, in addition to the monotony, a 
most unsatisfactory sense of restless disorder. In 
considering the beauty of towns as a whole I think 


we soon realise that unity of effect is vastly more 
important than variety; that, in fact, variety can 
only be properly enjoyed when it occurs within the 
sheltering and embracing inliuenee of some larger 
harmony or unity of effect. 
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Much greater variety in the width and character 
of roads is desirable than is usually provided for 
under existing boilding regulations in England, 
where commonly a single miniiiuim width of 
from 36 to 50 feet is stipulated for in all cases. 
For main highways in large towns, roals having 
multiple tracks are very desirable. They may be 



tiii. lb 


of a central footway instead of being placed, as is 
usual in this country, in the centre of a wide 
roadway where the passengers must board them 



FIG. 17, 


planned with a central way for through fast traffic at the risk of their lives. Such wide roads, how- 
and side tracks fcr slow stopping traffic, while the ever, are expensive and will only be jiistihable for 
trams m ay be arranged immediately on each side the main highways in large towns (fig. 11). On the 
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other hand, it is desirable that quite narrow carriage 
drives should be permitted for giving access to 
groups of houses standing back from the main 
road in squares, groves, or closes, where they will 
be free from the noise, dust, and smell of modern 
motor and other traffic. The ordinary by-law 
road is as unnecessary to serve such groups of 
dwellings as it is inadequate for the purposes of 
main highways (fig. 12), 

In planning the roads in a residential district 
direction has to be considered in relation to the 
aspect of the houses ; roads running nearly north 
and south are on the whole preferable, especially 
for smaller houses, as the windows on both the 


very charming houses of special design, with their 
rooms overlooking the garden, can be worked out 
for such conditions. On the whole, how^ever, for 
cottage building, reads having a direction ap- 
proaching to north and south are likely to be 
better. 

Much of the beauty of the roads will depend on 
the treatment of the junctions and corner sites. 
The usual form of the English open- space by-law 
has tended to produce very ugly street corners, 
where the rows of houses stop abruptly with a 
blank end to the side street, on which an awkward 
gap occurs between the back of one row of houses 
and the blank end which commences the row on 
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open sides will get a fair share of sunshine. On 
roads running east and west one of the open sides 
of each house must face north, which is not desir- 
able. Where roads must take this direction extra 
length of frontage should be provided for the 
dw^ellings, so that all the main living rooms can 
face south ; wffiile on the south side of such a 
road the houses, if they are to be healthy, will 
need to be designed, as the Irishman put it, with 
the front behind. With cottage property it is 
somewffiat difficult to arrange this and yet main- 
tain a sufficiently tidy front to the street, though 
it can be done, particularly by the use of a certain 
amount of partly enclosed yard space provided 
under the main roof of the building or at the 
sides of the houses wffiere they are detached, and 


the side street. In some towuis provisions are 
made in the space by-law to alloAv for the turning 
of the corners, and wherever by-law^s are being 
revised the architects in the district will ])e wise 
to demand exceptional treatment for corner sites, 
so that both on the external and internal angles, 
wrhere groups of buildings join one another, it 
may be possible to fill in the angle and complete 
the roof line round the corner— a matter wiiich is 
most essential to good architectural effect. A 
quadrangle composed of four detached buildings 
with gaps at the corners is entirely w^anting in the 
repose and sense of unity w'hich characterises one 
with completed corners. A provision for thus 
dealing with corners to be approved by the Local 
Government Board w'ould need to provide against 
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small enclosed areas, and for an adequate amount 
of ojDen space in a less restricted position, but 
several such forms of by-law are in use. The 
sketches show ways of treating road junctions ; 
any number of others will occur to the designer, 
who should remember that his street pictures will 
depend largely for their effect on the proper 
placing and treatment of the buildings at these 
corners (tigs. Id to 19). 

The spacing of the roads and the size of the 
parcels of building land to be enclosed by them will 
depend upon the class of house and the number 
to be allotted to the net acre of building land. 
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able for each house, and it will be found that 
plots of from 140 to 150 feet deep, giving a spacing 
of from 2b0 to 800 feet between the roads, will give 
a satisfactory arrangement of the building'^. The 
treatment of the backs of the houses and of the areas 
enclosed by the groups is very important, as often 
the rooms in which the occupants spend most of 
their time overlook these back spaces ; and owing 
to the sense of enclosure arising from the fairly 
continuous line of buildings, it will be found that 
they lend themselves to the production of very 
pleasing architectural groupings. It does not always 
pay to put the maximum number of houses to the 



FIG. 20.--HAMr5TEAD GARDhX STBUKE : HOUSES ROUND GREEN. GEOFFRY LUCAS, ARCHITEf.T. 


For cottage property in suburban districts the 
desirable number will lie between ten and twenty 
houses to the acre. Twelve is a very satisfactory 
number, giving an average plot of 480 yards, 
which is sufficient to allow a good frontage for 
the house, and a garden large enough to be of 
some economic value, but not too large to be culti- 
vated by the cottager without outside help. This 
in some places will be only a counsel of perfec- 
tion to be aimed at, the change from forty or fifty 
houses per acre, which is not uncommon, being 
too great to be adopted all in a moment. 

In order to avoid straggling projections at the back 
of cottages a frontage of from 18 to 25 feet is desir- 


acre upon a plot of ground. Instances are not un- 
common where a ci\ss road has been made with a 
view to developing a small central area in some 
parcel of building land, which could not very 
profitably be developed from the surrounding roads, 
and where it could be shown that if to the loss of 
frontage on the two main roads, caused by the cross 
road, there is added the value of the land devoted to 
that road and the cost of making it, the sum ex- 
pended was greater than that obtained for the 
central area thus developed ; so that it would have 
been equally profitable and in every way preferable 
to have kept this central area for a playground or 
for some other such purpose. Where the gardens 
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attached to the house are not large enough for 
croquet or tennis lawns to be arranged on the 
individual plot, it is very desirable to provide a 
fair number of open spaces which may be used for 
such purposes, and by grouping the houses round 
such greens pleasing architectural effects may be 
obtained and features of interest introduced into the 
street pictures (fig. 20), In this way with a really large 
amount of open space it will be found possible to 
concentrate the buildings at certain points suf- 
ficiently for good architectural grouping to result, 
while the windows of the dwellings will overlook 
sufficient areas of open space to make them very 
desirable as residences. Along these lines, to some 
extent at any rate, it is possible to combine the 
advantages of town and country without producing 
the unsatisfactory and spotty effect which results 
from the spreading of small detached houses in 
large numbers over a wide area of ground. 

The importance in planning both towns and 
suburbs, and even smaller sites, of having some 
centre point to the design, has already been men- 
tioned. The nature of this must depend very much 
on the size and character of the area to be dealt 
with. For an industrial village, a large open green, 
such as adorns many an old English village, may 
form a fitting central feature, with the few small 
public buildings — such as church, institute, chapel, 
village stores, and post office — gathered about it. 
For small estates a suggestion may be taken from 
the wide village streets which have sprung up along 
old highways, and a short length of good wide road, 
with avenues of trees and space for a promenade, 
may afford a centre for the local life of the area 
where may be gathered the few public buildings and 
shops required. In larger suburbs a central square, 
or group of places^ may be a more fitting 
arrangement. In any case, it is important to group 
together, as far as possible, the few available public 


buildings, so that some total effect may be produced 
by their arrangement and considerable emphasis 
may be given to the centre. To be seen to the best 
advantage buildings need some frame and back- 
ground, and should not usually be placed in isolated 
positions in the centre of large sites. Where some- 
thing in the way of a square or place can be ar- 
ranged, it is important to secure a sense of enclosure 
in it. The frame of the buildings should not be 
broken by many wide roads leading out of the 
placCy and such roads as are required should be so 
planned that from wuthin the place long open vistas 
down these roads should not distract the attention 
of the spectator when viewing the groups of build- 
ings ; while, as far as possible, the views into the 
p)lace from these roads should be closed, the roads 
not being placed exactly opposite one another. 

Where reads must necessarily pass out of the 
place on the same side as the main groups of the 
buildings they should either take a direction at 
right angles to the line of vision, or if they must 
start along this line their direction should be 
quickly changed so that the view down the road 
may be closed and the background and frame be 
completed. Where it is desirable to obtain good 
views of same building on several of the sides, 
instead of placing it in the centre of a large open 
space it is better to form a group of places on the 
different sides of the building so that a due frame 
and setting is provided for each view. It is also 
desirable that the chief public buildings should be 
so placed that they form terminal views to some of 
the main streets, and may afford notes of interest 
in as many of the street pictures as possible. 

Ao/r.— The illustrations figs. 1, 8, 0, 7, and 19 aro 
taken from the author's recently published book Totrn 
Flaniiniff in Practice, and the Institute is indebted 
to the publisher, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for permission 
to reproduce them.— E d. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN APT. 

The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Efij/jd. Jly Piof. 3 /. 

Flinders Pet) ie. D.C.L.. FM.S. Ho. liloi). Pi ue as. 

net. [T. X. Foul IS : Kdinhurgh and London.' 

In some of the numerous text- books on the arts 
and crafts their earliest developments in Egypt 
are occasionally referred to as a part only of their 
history, but Professor Petrie has confined himself 
to Egypt alone, and the perusal of the book recently 
published shows that his limitation was amply 
justified, and that compared with the work of the 
present day that of Egypt in many cases can hold 
its own. It is certainly most remarkable that in 
prehistoric times (8OOO-00OO b.c.) according to the 
professor, the hardest materials, such as granite, 
porphyry, and diorite, were wrought as freely as 
limestone and alabaster, perfectly regular forms of 
vases being cut entirely by hand Avithout any lathe. 
In the historic perioils it has often been noted that 
the further one goes back the more perfect is the 
sculpture, and this is summed up by Professor Petrie 
who says “ that the whole leA^el of art of the X Vlllth 
dynasty is as much below that of the Xllth as 
the style of the Xllth is below that of the IVth 
dynasty.” It is to this latter period we owe the 
statue in diorite of King Khafra, Avhich is certainly 
a most remarkable work l)oth in modelling and 
carving. Fine illustrations are given of this and 
numerous other figures and bas-reliefs, so that 
the developments at the various periods can be 
easily followed. The chapter on architecture is 
unfortunately the shortest, only seven pages and 
two illustrations being given to it, whereas the 
whole volume might have been devoted to the sub- 
ject by the Professor, who certainly knows more 
of the subject than anyone else. He commences 
by pointing out that Egyptian architecture has 
never been systematically studied ; in other words, 
so far, no discovery has eA'er been made of the papy- 
rus of some Egyptian Vitruvius who might do for 
Egyptian architecture that which has been done for 
Greek. In the few pages given the origin of the 
principal features is suggested, that of the cavetto 
cornice being the most plausible of the se put for- 
ward, though ViolIet-le-Duc and other architects 
have attempted it. Of the other chapters, that on 
jewellery is the most interesting as it shows that 
many of the processes employed in the present day 
were well known to the Egyptians, and the minute- 
ness and elaboration of the spiral forms and of 
granulated work similar to that known as Etruscan 
reaches a remarkably high level. ^letal Avork and 
glass came at a later period, but eA^en in the XVIIIth 
dynasty the inlaying of threads of glass in elaborate 
pattern preceded those of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
age when minute mosaics Avere produced. The em- 
ployment of plaster and stucco, of the former in 
the fourth century in the Pyramids and of the latter 


in bas-reliefs Avell modelled and full of minute detail, 
shows how Avide a field the arts and crafts covered 
in the ancient civilisation of Egypt, The 140 
illustrations of the Avork are of great A*alue in 
explanation of Professor Petrie’s descriptions, to 
Avhich seven pages of index enable the student to 
refer at once. 

R. Phexu Spiers, F.S.A. [F.\ 
OLD MIDDLESEX. 

Monoruih of (Hd Middle^ei Edited hij J. Tavenoi Peiry. 

{Menionah of the Counties oj Enqhind.) So. Lond. 

iy09. Piue lo.s. net. Eho/nose q Sons, Ltd . 4 Snow 

HiU. K.i\- 

Middlesex as a county is one which Ave hardly 
knoAV as having an individuality of its own,althougli 
it is in fact the county in Avhich the greater part 
of the Metropolis stands. The history of Middlesex 
for so many centuries has Ijeen so intimately bound 
up Avith that of London that one can AA^ell imagine 
the task of the authors in tracing its special history 
and memorials has not been an easy one, and that 
they haA^e achieved so satisfactory a result speaks 
well for the able work which has been put into it 
by Mr. TaA^enor Perry. 

The book contains thirteen articles dealing with 
various aspects of the life of the county by such 
writers as the Earl of llchester, Rev. W. Done 
Bushell, F.S.A., Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
Warwick Draper, 8. W. KersbaAv, M.A., R. Phene 
Spiers, F.8.A., Aymer Vallance, J. Charles Wall, 
and the Editor himself. The style throughout 
is pleasant, and the book is one which aaHI be of 
interest both to the general reader and to the 
anti(|uary. The 2:>hotograph3 and other illustra- 
tions Avith which the Avork is well 25i’ovided Avill 
also be of great A^alue for reference purposes to 
all interested, noAV or in the future, in the ancient 
memorials of Middlesex. 

Among the illustrations are reproductions of 
some fifty admirable draAvings, for the most 2)art 
the work of Mr. Tavenor Perry, Avhose well-knjwn 
talent as a pen-and-ink draughtsman was estab- 
lished as long ago as the ’sixties, Avhen he was 
aAA^arded the Institute Siher Medal and the Pugin 
Studentship, and has I^een often attested since in 
the Institute Transactions and Journal and in 
the G.J. Sketch-hook. 

The opening chapter by the Editor traces the 
history of the county from the earliest times, when 
it scarcely had an identity of its own, its sheriffs 
being sheriffs of both London and Middlesex even 
up to the Local GoAxu-nment Act of 1888, AA'hen, 
after the cities of London and Westminster and 
the modern County of London A\xre Avithdrawn, 
the remainder was for administrative purposes 
denominated Middlesex. For the purposes of the 
book, howeA*er, Middlesex is taken as including all 
but the tAvo ancient cities. We see its physical 
features, its shape and natural boun<]aries, its plain 
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sloping gently to the river Thames, occasional 
gravelly heaps amongst the marshes of the water- 
side, forests on the north and east, with tracts of 
marsh and open heath, only a few eminences raising 
their heads above the plain, but with plenty of 
streams with which to water the bread expanse of 
land. We are told how the Eomans made the wild 
places fruitful and the wild tribes civilised ; how 
during the Saxon period the country largely lost its 
cultivated aspset and, except in the vicinity of 
London, lapsed back to its primitive state. An 
interesting account is given of the waterways and 
the artificial conduits constructed in the following 
centuries. 

The Ancient Churches of Middlesex, by Rev. 
Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., is a long and fascina- 
ting chapter, brimful of information and interest. 
The churches of Middlesex are not generally 
considered especially noteworthy from an archi- 
tectural point of view, but Mr. Cox has treated 
the subject in a way which brings out all their best 
points. The absence of building stone in the 
county and the task of transport caused the fabric 
of by far the greater part of the old Middlesex 
churches to be chiefly composed either of small 
rubble or rough flints, the use of cut stone being 
limited by the diificulties of carriage to the 
neighbourhood of the river. Middlesex cannot 
boast of many special architectural features as 
peculiarly her own, the western square towers 
found in many other English counties being the 
predominating feature of the churches. An alpha- 
betical list of ancient churches is given, with 
their history, their growth and their treasures, with 
dates of alteration and names of architects when 
known. The renovations and restorations are 
often a peculiar pain to the writer. He describes 
them as drastic and fiercely destructive — usually 
done from a good motive, though in one instance 
tw'o churchwardens, a carpenter and a bricklayer, 
are quoted as doing each other a good turn and the 
church a bad one by substituting wooden mullions 
for the stone tracery of the nave windows and 
beginning to enclose the old stone tower with brick. 

The article by Aymer Yallance, F.S.A., on 
“ Roods, Screens, and Lofts,'’ is necessarily a short 
one. It contains an alphabetical list of churches, 
with descriptions of the remains of screen-work 
still existing, from W’hich an idea may be obtained 
as to the original appearance of the screens. To 
the archaeologist it is a matter for regret that 
Middlesex is not rich in them, but the iconoclasts 
have been busy here, as elsewhere, and the remains 
of such screens are few. 

The chapter by J. Charles Wall on “ The Battle- 
fields of Middlesex is a breezy contribution, which 
sheds much light on the history of the struggles 
for the possession of the Metropolis. It is tempt- 
ing to give an epitome of this chapter, but to do 
so would be hardly fair. We are so happy and 
commonplace nowadays thatw^edo not think much 


of the happenings of long ago, when the ground 
\vhich w^e tread upon 'was the scene of conflict 
bet'weeii native and invader, or of un-civil w^arfare 
between brethren. ‘‘ Grimes Dyke,” in the north- 
west of the county, a little known but massive 
earthwork of vallum and fosse, was manned in 
ancient days to repel hostile tribes from the south- 
east. ‘‘ Brentford ” is satisfactorily proved to be 
the place where Caesar crossed the Thames, the 
remains of stakes planted in the river at that point 
by British hands, and apparently answ^ering to 
Caesar's description, having been found there a fe'w 
years ago. Another earthwork at Harmondsworth, 
880 feet square, is also ascribed to CiPsar by local 
gossip. In Crom'vs^ell’s time, Brentford again 
became the scene of conflict between the opposing 
forces of King and Parliament. 

The name “Battle Bridge,” not far from King's 
Cross, survives as commemorating the battle in 
which Boadicea was finally defeated by Suetonius 
and his Roman legions in a . d . 61. The greatest 
struggle though, perhaps, was that wdiich took 
place at Barnet on Easter Day, 1471, in wKich 
Warwick, the King-maker, met his end. The 
Lancastrians, under the Earl of Oxford, pursuing 
Hastings through the streets of Barnet '^^ere in 
the fog again attacked by their own comrades, who 
were unaware of their success. Warwick and 
Somerset in the mist mistook Oxford's “ star 
radiant ” for Edw^ard’s “ sun in splendour.” Cries 
of “treason! treason! ” arose on all sides. The 
great Warwick is reported to have died with his 
back against a tree which still remains as a finger- 
post of history. An obelisk to “ the Last of the 
Barons ” has been erected not far from the spot. 

A chapter by the Earl of Ilchester deals with 
“Holland House.” Its erection and perfection by 
John Thorpe in 1610, with its lavish embellish- 
ments, is described in well-chosen words. The 
many interesting plans and pictures of this old 
mansion will be perused with pleasure by all taking 
up the book. To students of history and biography 
the account of the former inmates of Holland 
House and the way in w'hich it became during the 
eighteenth century a gathering place for diplomats 
and scientists, wits and statesmen, will be equally 
agreeable. 

Mr. 8. W. Kershaw’, M.A., F.S.A., gives the his- 
tory of Fulham Palace and the Bishops of London 
^ from the time the manor w’as granted to the Saxon 
' bishop in 691. In 879 the Danes made an excur- 
sion up the river as far as Fulham and appear to 
have wintered on the site of the palace, the digging 
of the moat enclosing 28 acres being by some 
authorities ascribed to them. 

Fulham Palace itself w’as built in the time of 
Henry \ III. Successive bishops have left their 
mark on walls, windows, and additions. The 
history of many is given — good and great men in 
their time. Four successive Bishops of London 
became Primates — Abbot, Laud, Juxon, and Shel- 
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don. Particulars are given of the old privileges 
possessed bj the bishops, and how in modern times 
they had to be compensated. 

In a chapter by Rev. J. Charles Cox “ The Monas- 
tery House of Syon ” is affectionately and enthu- 
siastically treated from the date of its foundation 
by Henry V. in 1414. A most interesting descrip- 
tion is given of the Order and their strict rules of 
self-denial and silence. Henry YIII.’s vengeance 
because they would not forward his divorce from 
Katharine of Aragon brought about the ruin of the 
convent, the execution of its confessor, and the dis- 


F.S.A., gives an excellent account of the gradual 
growth of “Chiswick House from the original villa 
built by William Kent for the Earl of Burlington 
about 17:^9. Past and present plans are given of 
the old building and an account of its architects 
and history. The views given of both house 
and pleasure-grounds are extremely good ; Kent, 
the architect, is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce into England the combination of the Italian 
and the English garden, and thus led the way to 
modern landscape gardening. The pleasure-grounds 
were lavishly ornamented with temples and sculp- 
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persion of the nuns. The unhappy queen, Katharine 
Howard, was imprisoned here until her execution. 
Henry VIII. himself lay here dead, his body resting 
at Syon for the night on the way from Westmin- 
ster to Windsor, and Mass was celebrated for the 
repose of his soul. The present mansion, founded 
by Protector Somerset, was built from the ruins of 
the monastery. It was from here that Lady Jane 
Grey set out to claim her brief queenship, and with 
various vicissitudes the old mansion has since 
remained a palace for the House of Northumber- 
land. 

Chapter VIII., by R. Phene Spiers, F.R.I.B.A., 


ture. The illustrations gi\e an idea of the beauty 
and wealth of ornament, both within and without 
the building — not large but luxuriant, filled with 
gems of art, antique statues, and valuable paintings, 
which were visited by royalties, statesmen, students, 
and connoisseurs. Charles James Fox and George 
Canning both breathed their last in Chiswick 
House. 

A contribution by Rev. J. Charles Cox on “ The 
Parks and Historic Houses '' gives an alphabetical 
list of parks and houses which will be very useful 
for reference in years to come. It appears from the 
Domesday Survey that the Crown lands in the 
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county were very small, but numerous parks and to which most old London churches have been 
domains have been formed in the course of centuries sacrificed, also various interesting views and refer- 
out of the original heath or forest, and the history ences to houses and buildings which adorned its 
of each is successively traced. riverside in the eighteenth century. 

The story of Chelsea is given by Mr. J. Tavenor Harrow-on-the-Hill is dealt with by Rev. W. 
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Perry from the time when it was but a gravelly 
mound by the side of the River Thames, its growing 
importance so that Witenagemot and Synods were 
held there in Saxon times, its more recent history, 
its parish church, unique in having with its 
treasures largely escaped the wholesale restorations 


Done Bushell, F.S.A. The history of Harrow is 
written in its church which has undergone so many 
changes during the passing of the centuries. In 
the building itself it would seem that Roman bricks 
are to be found, and of the place itself the records 
go back well into Saxon times— the archbishops of 
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Canterbury having held lands at Harrow since the 
ninth century, and being lords of the manor of 
Harrow until the reign of Henry VIII. The church 
was commenced by Lanfranc and consecrated by 
Anselm in 1091. The Norman church has been 


church finally restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1849. 
The account given of the Old School and its more 
modern buildings is also good. 

Chapter XII., by Warwick Draper, deals with the 
“ Kiverside Haunts of Poets and Painters.” One 
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much altered, but portions of Norman work still 
exist in the low^er part of the tow^er and buttresses. 
The original Norman church w^as succeeded by an 
Early English church, and this again was suc- 
cessively altered and amended at various times, the 
spire being added in the fifteenth century and the 


wmild naturally Gxi:)ect this title to cover thewPole 
length of the riverside, and it is rather a surprise 
to find that the 'svriter limits himself to the space 
between Kew’ and Hammersmith Bridges. The 
hcspitabty of C’hiswdck House during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries i'? no doubt responsible 
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for the way in which so many painters and poets made 
this portion of the river one of their most favourite 
haunts. One almost wonders what kind of ha iintbuj 
it is the author refers to when he says the poet 
Thomson, who died in 1748 from the indirect 
results of an imprudent boat journey from Hammer- 
smith to Kew, is thought to have haunted this 
riverside.” 

In the concluding chapter ^Ir. J. Tavenor Perry 
describes “ The Twelve Miles Pilgrimage of the 
Brent,” the little river which runs across the 
county from where the Dollis Brook and Silk 
Stream meet to where it arrives at the one time 
county town of Brentford, to which it gives its 
name. Not many mighty, not many noble adven- 
tures has it, but still it has a history ; first robbed 
and then repaid by the neighbouring canal, past 
British foot-track and Roman camp with many 
twists and turns on to where Ciesar crossed into 
Middlesex, just at its junction with the Thames at 
Brentford. 

With the pilgrimage of the Brent the story of 
Old Middlesex is concluded. As the author well 
says, although no abbey or castle remains to tempt 
the pencil of the artist, yet in many a little-known 
village church there is much to be appreciated by 
the architect and the ecclesiologist, and, small 
though it is, Middlesex, within which stands the 
capital city of the empire, has played by no means 
an insignificant part in the history of our country. 

W. R. Davidge [H.]. 

THE MODERN HOESE. 

The Ih tnciylcs and Ih act ice of Modem Con'll} uc- 

tiuii, incltidiiof Plan and DesKjn. Coiistraction ; Water 
Supply and Fittings : Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing- 
hrainage and Sea age Disposal: Warming. Ventilation . 
lighting: Stables and Coirlwiises : Sanitary Lair, dc. 
Fif many leading Specialists under the Edito) ship of 
Cr. lAstei Sub btje. A Al.LB.A. Xew Edition, thoroughly 
reused and considerably ectendcd. In 6 divisional 
valuincs, s,s, jiet per val. Aha m 2 vols. 50s. net, com- 
plete. [^Ttie O) eshani Publishing Campany, S4 and 55 
Southampton St rat. Strand. 1900.] 

“ Buildings are erected principally as a protection 
from the ever-varying conditions of the atmo- 
sphere.” We quote this text from Section XI. of 
the book under review, and perhaps we may be 
allowed to compliment ^Ir. William Henman upon 
the delightful manner in which he has dealt with 
the subject of ventilation in that Section. His 
remark is so very true that it may be forgotten 
even in an architect’s office ; but, if it be kept in 
view, it will help the formation of a proper frame 
of mind in which to approach every phase of build- 
ing construction. 

A\’e all have some idea of the wide range be- 
tween the extremes to which our fickle weather of 
England will go, but luckily there is a vast 
fund of experience behind us of various methods 
which have bet*n fcmnd to meet those extremes 
with more or less success. The design and erec- 


tion of a house is no ne^v undertaking, but it has 
developed into a problem ( f intense complexity, 
and, somehow, an architect is generally expected to 
know all about it in all its bearings. In fact, so 
wide a field of study in practical matters opens up 
before the beginner that he might well despair of 
becoming its master, to say nothing of his becoming 
a master of design, were it not for the help he may 
gain from men who are experts in the various 
specialities. 

In these volumes Mr. (E Lister Sutclifie has 
presented a number of contributions by specialists 
in the various branches of house construction that 
are enumerated in the title, and in organising and 
joining this collaboration he has collected much of 
the common experience that is, or should be, the 
basis of present practice and the starting-point 
from which to seek further developments. We are 
pleased to see that the book has met with such 
success as to warrant the issue of a new edition. 

The work extends from the digging of founda- 
tions to the dusting of furniture ; it discusses 
geological strata a'nd domestic filters ; it touches 
upon legal decisions as to when a drain is not a 
drain. We may venture a criticism as to its 
scope, for we find that in some sections we are 
taken rather far afield for a book which purports 
to confine its attention to the making of homes. 
For example, we learn from the records of the 
monthly rainfall at Greenwich during the years 
1896-1905 that the driest month was April, 
renowned for showers, while the wettest month 
was darning June. On the other hand, the bells 
of our house having given some trouble lately, we 
look in vain for a hint on that subject, for it is 
not included. 

Again, there is perhaps something too much of 
patent traps and of the jointing of pipes of all 
kinds. They are very important matters, but in 
our view a book should make its subject appear to 
be as easy as possible, and in this case a simple 
outline would have been better, especially as it is 
intended for the perusal of architects. They need 
not know as much about the mystery of plumbing 
as a registered plumber. In these days of super- 
sanitation there is a tendency to overdo science at 
the expense of art, which tendency the preponder- 
ance of hygiene in these volumes may foster. 

AVe notice that much information is repeated in 
various chapters of the book, and also that there 
are several apparent contradictions. In one place 
the advantages of large windows are shown, and 
in another their disadvantages. Here the snut>- 
effect of a low building is pointed out, while there 
the benefit of a high ceiling is advocated. In two 
places we are advised to build our chimneys on 
internal walls by way of a5 ciding down-draughts, 
and in two other places we are advised to place 
our ventilating inlet on the same wall of a room 
as our fireplace. In this way the book brings out 
unconsciously the all-important fact that a house 
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is at the best a compromise between conflicting 
considerations. Further, in other ways it seems 
to suggest the fact that many of the problems with 
which a builder has to deal find their solution 
simultaneously in a good architectural plan. 

A few minor points in the book come to mind. 
Double-glazed windows are recommended for 
w'armth. If they are used, dust will surely find 
its way into the air space between the two sheets 
of glass, and they can never be cleaned unless the 
beading of the inner sheet is screwed to remove.” 
The risers of staircases are given at anything 
from 5 inches to 9 inches, which strike us as truly 
“outside sizes/’ Plate Id is referred to on 
page i, 41, as Plate I f ; and on page i, 55, “Xo. 4 
Plate I D,” seems to refer to No. 2 Plate I e. ^Ye 
should like to have seen the present magnetic north 
on the aspect compass, and to have read a chapter 
or two treating of gardens. 

It will he seen that we offer no very severe 
observations against the work, while on the con- 
trary we note with pleasure that it records many 
little items of importance which we have picked 
up here and there, but do not remember having 
seen in print before. A student who buys this 
work will find it to contain the substance of many 
special publications all well arranged under one 
index. It is clearly printed in large type, and 
although it is arranged as two volumes, it has been 
bound up into six divisions which have the merit 
of being light and handy. 

There are many helpful illustrations, and they 
are conveniently placed, but in a fe^v cases the 
colouring is deplorable. It is a pleasant contrast 
to turn to the photographs of some of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s buildings. 

A further illustration is issued with the book in 
an envelope. It takes the form of a coloured set 
of plans, elevations, and sections for a house, 
together with a specification. The plans are 
printed on separate sheets of paper, cut to the out- 
line of the building, and attached in such a way 
that they cover each other in the proper order. 
Thus the roof plan may be turned back to reveal 
a plan of the roof timbers. This may be folded 
back to show the chamher floor, under which in 
turn are the grouiid-flcor and foundation plans. 
Similarly the sections are covered by the eleva- 
tions. This rather novel system of presentation 
might be adopted for the edification of lady clients. 

J. Nixon Hoksfield U.h 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 

Stmctuial Jh’tail.'y, or EU]}ient}> of Design in Ilemy 
Frannng. By Henry S. Jacoby, J'lcfessor of B? uhfe 
Engineenng in Cornell Univeisity. So. Pure \)s. Vnl. 
net. [AVa* yorl: : John Wiley it Sons. Bonihm : 
Chapman it Hall, Jjiniifed. 1909.] 

This work, as we may understand from the 
Preface, embodies the course of instruction which 


its author has been conducting in the College of 
Civil Engineering in Cornell University during the 
past nineteen years. The framings w’hich form 
the subject of the course are all of timber, com- 
prising centerings, roof trusses, bridges, Ac. 
According to Professor Jacoby, experience shows 
that in many respects problems involving timber 
construction are better adapted for the purpose of 
instruction in the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples than if confined to structural steel. JSteel 
accordingly plays a subordinate part in the ex- 
amples before us, except where steel suspension 
rods supersede the king and queen posts of old- 
fashioned systems. 

“ It may appear at first sight,” writes the author, 
“ as if too much attention tu details is given in 
the examples on the design of joints, beams, and 
trusses.” Certainly much space is devoted to 
details which, it is safe to say, do not meet with 
much attention from English students. AYe have, 
for example, nearly nine pages occupied in a dis- 
cussion on the holding power of different forms of 
nails in various kinds of w^ood, illustrated with the 
results of careful experiments on the resistance of 
nails to withdrawal. Some readers might possibly 
be disposed to ask Cul hono ! A joint which de- 
pended for its strength upon the resistance of nails 
to withdrawal would be a very bad piece of carpentry. 
The lateral resistance to shearing is, of course, im 
portant ; and this is fully treated by the author. 

The subject of centering is treated at some length 
with numerous illustrati(ms (i details. A whole 
chapter is devoted to joints used in framing, and 
this is followed by examples in the design of wooden 
beams and columns, after wUicli the author deals 
with various kinds of framed structures. There is 
much that is valuable, but it is evidently most so 
in localities wEere timber is plentiful and rolled 
steel not readily obtained. The book abounds wdth 
references to various engineering journals from 
which a diligent student may glean further infor- 
mation. (rEOHGE H. DdAGROVE. 

SPONS’ PRICE-BOOK. 

Spans' Aichitects' and Ihiihleis' Pixl.ct Pi ice-lloo], . 

Memoranda, Taldes. and J^rices. edition. Edittd 

bil Clyde Young, lei istd by Stanford M. 

J-hool\, architect. 1910 Price 2s, E. A F. X. 

Span, 57 Haymarhet.l 

The latest edition of this handy little book runs 
into 628 pages, but thanks to the thinness of the 
paper it is not inconveniently bulky for its purpose 
as a pocket-book. Further new^ matter has been 
added to the Memorandum Section, and the Price- 
Book Section has also been amplified. A new- and 
valuable feature of this edition is the Tables of 
Constants of Labour and Materials for all trades. 
Note should be made for the next edition of the 
change recently made in Clause 80 of theR.I.B.A. 
Form of Building Contract. 
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THE HA VIES ETUDES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

By R. M. H a:\iilton '4.1, Perth, West Australia. 

Some years ago, the late Cesar Daly, on the 
occasion, if I remember rightly, of his receiving 
the Royal Gold IMedal at the Institute, advocated 
v,*hat he termed the Hautes l ltudes of archi- 
tecture. The expression carries 'vvith it a well- 
understood meaning in French, but is rather 
difficult to crystallise into an English equivalent. 
One can see, however, what the expression conveys 
without actually translating it. The distinguished 
attainments of C<'sar Daly entitled him to speak 
for such Hautes Etudes ” with authority, though 
at that time they were little pursued in France, 
and not at all in any otlicial way in the United 
Kingdom, It wasal^out this time that the active 
brain of the late Arthur Cates was evolving his 
organised scheme of examination and education. 

The French have always had the advantage of 
organised education at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, 
with official recognition, and a long tradition in the 
classical styles, This advantage has had to be 
created in Englan.h Befere the time could be ripe for 
approaching the “ Hautes Etudes,” the groundwork 
has had to be thoroughly established. The moment 
seems now at hand, however, when by the force of 
circumstances the higher investigations are to be 
more widely and generally taken up. Looking back 
to the time I refer to, even Ce^sar Daly himself would 
be satisfied with the progress made towards the 
cons umma Eon in the “ Higher Studies ” he so 
earnestly advocated. At that time the architectural 
student in London had only the lectures at Uni- 
versity College and King’s College, the Archi- 
tectural Ass(X‘iation voluntary classes, and the 
Architectural ]\Iuseum for practical work. The 
Royal Academy Sclu^ol of Design was the only 
place that could colourably be said to come wdthin 
the scope of the “ Elautes Etudes.’’ A long step 
has Ijeen taken since that time, which might com- 
paratively speaking be called the Dark Ages, 
though there was no 1-ick of enthusiasm and earnest 
study so far as the existing means allowed. Now 
each year sees university courses established with 
professors and staffs of instructors, to culminate in 
a co-ordinated system for the whole of the kingdom. 
This condition of things must lead to a consideration 
of all the higher phases and aspects of architecture, 
both on the constructive side and the artistic. Re- 
inforced conc>'ete will compel attention to mathe- 
matical problems, while the artiscic side will lead 
afresh to the study of first principles. This may 
already be said to have begun unconsciously, if we 
may judge by the subject-matter of the Papers read 
at the Institute during the last two or three ses- 
sions. Some recently published bo^ks — -Professor 
Blomheld’s d/bs/re.s.b A)t and ^Ir. Belchev's Esse7i- 
fiuls in Ari hitcvturr for instance — also show the 
tendency and trend of thought. They are formu- 


lating abstract ideas, seeking to disclose again the 
first principles underlying the unconscious practice. 

Architecture elevated to the status of a univer- 
sity subject, to be taken in a course of liberal and 
general culture, will occupy a higher place in the 
public estimation, and will consequently lead the 
best classes of the c )untry to take a keener 
and more intelligent interest in fine building. A 
genuine power of criticism will develop again 
amongst that class which a century ago prided 
itself on its love for architecture and its knowledge 
of the art. Such a desirable condition of things 
will react as a stimulus upon architects them- 
selves. There will be a fairer prospect of the 

Mistress Art ” being lifted up into a higher plane 
and of influencing civic life and thought more 
immediately and pjwerfuliy. The revival of the 
old spirit of artistic dilettantism would not he 
unwelcome, and would perhaps lead to an increase 
in the Hon. Membership of the Institute. 

With this new deimrture the classical spirit will 
probably more strongly prevail again as being more 
systematic and ordered. It may even perhaps in- 
duce another Greek wave, to culminate afresh in 
such a phase as prevailed in Scotland in the designs 
of “ Greek ” Thomson. Will it be possible, indeed, 
to avoid this when abstract principles and proposi- 
tions, such as design, style, and proportion, attract 
attention and come to be lectured upon ? Will 
the extended use of reinforced concrete lead to 
the evolution of a neo-trabeated style of a light 
slimness and elegance unknown to the old masters 
and partaking of a Pompeiian decorative expres- 
sion ? There is only the choice between the 
arcuated and the trabeated systems. The Mis- 
tress Art ” may coquet with one or other for a 
time, or perhaps decide to use one system for the 
more monumental and decorative purposes, and 
the other for the more prosaic and utilitarian. Can 
the gaunt skeleton frame of reinforced material be 
developed into a severely restrained but appro- 
priately treated system of beam and pier ? There 
is always the possibility in these rapidly moving 
days that some new idea will emerge before any 
adequate treatment can crystallise out and side- 
track the development. How many lovers of our 
art have hoped lor the development ^of a new style, 
yet the longing seems as far as ever from realisa- 
tion. Here is something for the newly gowned 
professors to concentrate their abstract meditations 
upon. As a university subject architecture must 
be more fully and broadly treated and analysed ; it 
must be lifted up to the rank and dignity of the 
“ Hautes JGudes.” Can construction be so treated 
also •? Gn one point at any rate there can be no 
doubt, that we of the present day may regard with 
envy tlie opportunities and advantages now offerint^ 
to architectural students, and hope that they will 
justifv the provision made for them. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Revised Reg-ulations for Architectural Competitions. 

The discussion on the Revised Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions, adjourned from the 
Business Meeting of the 3rd January, was resumed 
at the Special General Meeting of the 7th February, 
Mr. James S. Gibson, Vice’Fresidcnt, in the Chair. 

The revised document was in the following 
form : — 

REGULATIONS 

Al'PKOVED BY THE BOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITB8H AKCHITECTS 
I- on 

ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

Matter proposed to be added is printed in this black type. 

Alattei pr()pO'-e<l to be omitted U priute*! hi tlii'5 type. 

It is assumed that the objects aimed at by the Promoters 
of a Competition are towards procuring the best design for 
the purpose in view, together with the promotion of the 
best interests of the art of architecture, and securing the 
most scrupulous fairness towards the Competitors. 

If tJie Promote} s <f an intended Competition desire members 
of the lioiial Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Societies to take part therein, the conditions should he 
based on the folloiring suggestions : — 

L— The ITomoters of an intended Competition should, a,s 
THEIR iinsT STEP, appoint one or more professional 
Assessors, architects of established reputation, whose 
appointment should be published in the original adver- 
tisements and instructions. The selection of an Assessor 
should be made with the gieatest possible care, as the 
successful lesult of the Competition will depend very 
largely upon his experience and ability. In works of 
great architectural importance or of a highly technical 
character it is desirable that a jury of three Assessors be 
appointed. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is always prepared to act as honorary adviser to 
Promoters in their appointment of Assessors. 

All the designs sent in should be submitted to the 
Assessors. 

2.— The duty of Assessors should be, after conference with 
the Promoters — 

(«) To draw up the particulars, conditions, and sugges- 
tions, in accordance with these Regulations, as 
Instructions to Competitors, such documents to 
be so drawn up as to form an agreement between 
the Promoters and the Competitors, and also to 
advise the Promoters upon the question of cost 
and the amount and apportionment of the premium 
or premiums. 


Xote.— It is essential in drawing up the Instructions 
to state definitely ichich of the Conditions must he strictly 
adhered to^ and luliich of them are merely optional or of 
a suggestive character. 

Answers to questions asked by any Competitor should 
he communicated to all the Competitors. 

(6) To determine whether the designs conform to the 
Instructions, and to exclude any which do not. 

(c) To advise the Promoters on the relative merits of 
the designs admitted to the Competition, and to 
make a selection in accordance with the Instruc- 
tions. 

3. — No Promoter of a Competition, and no Assessor 
engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, should 
compete or assist a Competitor, or act as architect, for 
the proposed work. 

4. — The number, scale, and method of finishing of the re- 
quired drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they 
should not be more in number, or to a larger scale (as a 
general rule, in. scale for plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions will prove sufficient) than necessary to clearly 
explain the design, and such drawings should be uniform 
in size, number, mode of colouring, and mounting. If 
the Assessor advises that perspective drawings are desir- 
able, it should be so stated. 

0 . — Competitions should be conducted in one of the follow- 
ing ways : — 

(a) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for the intended work to send in designs. 

The Promoter', itli tlie ailvice of the A•?'^e^so^ or 

.'lioulil their 'eleetion from 'iicli The author 

of the deM^^n awuideil the fir?t place should he emplo^td to 

carry out the work. In Competitions for public works 
involving the expenditure of public money this 
method is recommended. 

{h) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for the intended work to send in their 
names by a given day, with such other information 
as the Candidate may think likely to advance his 
claim to be admitted to the Competition. From 
these names the Promoters, with the advice of the 
Assessor or Assessors, should select a limited 
number to compete, and each Competitor thus 
selected should receive a specified sum for the 
preparation of his design, xiie author of the de^mu 
awardtd the first jjlaee should be employ t-d to oarrj' out the 
woi k. 

(c) By personal invitation to a limited number of 
selected architects, to join in a Competition for 
the intended work. Each Competitor should re- 
ceive a specified sum for the preparation of his 
design. Theautlioi of the design aw, irdul the fii>t place 
'liould be employed to carry out the work 

6- — -No design should bear any motto, device, or distinguish- 
ing mark ; but ail designs should be numbered by the 
Promoters in order of receipt. Any attempt to influence 
the decision of the Promoters, or of the Assessor or Asses- 
sors, should disqualify a Competitor. 

7. — The author of the design placed first by the Assessor 
or Assessors should be employed to cairy out the work, 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
of Charges sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute. If no instructions are given to him to proceed 
within tw^elve months from the date of selection, or if 
the proposed w orks are abandoned by the Promoters, then 
the selected architect should receive payment for his ser- 
vices in connection with the preparation of the Competi- 
tion drawings of a sum equal to per cent, on the 
amount of the estimated expenditure. If the said author 
should be subsequently employed, the IJ per cent, pre- 
viously paid to him should merge in his ultimate com- 
mission. 

<S,— In every case the amount of premiums or remuneration 
for the competitive designs should be fixed under the 
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advice of the A'?sessor or Assessors, and the amount of 
the premium (if any) awarded to the successful Com- 
petitor should not be merged in the fees paid him for 
carrying out the work. 

0. — Where a depo'-it is required for supi')lying the Instruc- 
tion'<, it should be leturned on tlie receipt of a bo)ia fide 
design; or, if the applicant declines to compete and 
returns tlie said lu'^tructions, within a month after the 
receipt ot leplie'^ to Competitor’s questions. The deposit 
required should not exceed the sum of one guinea. 

10. — Each design should be accompanied by a declaration, 
bigired by the Competitor, stating that the design is his 
own personal work, and that the drawings have been 
prepared under his own supervision in his own office. 
And the Promoters shall reserve the right to require 
evidence in support of this from the authors of the 
premiated design, and also the right to investigate, and 
if necessary withhold the premium, if such investigation 
is not satisfactory. 

11. — A design shall be excluded from a Competition — 

(ry) if sent in after the period named (accidents in 
transit excepted) ; 

(b) if It does not substantially give the accommodation 

asked for ; 

(c) if It exceeds the limits of site as shown on the plan 

issued by the ITomoters, the figured dimensions 
on viiieh should be adhered to ; 

((/) if the A'^si'b.bor or A^^sessois should determine that 
its probable cost will exceed by 10 per cent, the 
outlay stated in the Instructions, or the estimate 
of the Competitor should no outlay be stated. If 
the Assessor or Assessors be of opinion that the 
outlay stated in the Instructions is inadequate, he 
01 they '^hall not be bound in the selection of a 
design by the amount named in such Instructions, 
but the quc'^tion of cost shall nevertheless be a ma- 
teii.il fdement in the consideiation of the awaid ; 

(e) if any of the other Instructions are violated. 

12. — It i.s desiiable that all designs and repoits submitted 
in a Competition, except any excluded under Clause 11, 
should, with the cou'-ent of their authors, be publicly 
exhibited after the awaid has been made, which award 
should be published at the time ot exhibition. 

IS.— It is es'.eiitial to the success of any Competition that 
the Promoters should agree in their Instructions that 
the award of the Assessor should be adheied to, unless 
lie shall be satisfied, upon some objection being raised 
to the employment of the author of the selected design 
to carry out the w'ork. that such objection is valid. The 
setting aside of the Assessor’s Award for any other 
reason constitutes a breach of faith on the part of the 
Promoters. 

11 In rhf I .I't nt udik-ni < ni.ijrnitLulc it i- Uisuabh' tliat 

rh! L'd A"f "di - -hcuM lit appoiiitul. '■c.itt.'l above, the Prt^nleiit 
dt tlie Iictitiite i" ah\<i\ ' rea>!y to ^olvi'e on tlu-? m othtr pnint^. 

As stated above, the President of the Institute is always 
ready to advise on all matters respecting Competitions, 
and Promoters are strongly recommended to place them- 
selves in communication with him when instituting a 
Competition. 

The iisHdl It.I.B.A. Scale of Charges for Assessiia/ 
Competitions, whetho by a jury or otherwise, is the sidii 
of Thirty Guineas plus one-titth one-fourth upon 
the estimated cost of the puposed fanlding, 

Mr. A. y.vxox Snell [F.j, having been called upon by 
the Chairman, said that the policy of the Institute so far in 
regard to competitions might be described as follow^s -The 
In«^titute, in effect, said to promoteis, We do not advise 
competitions, but if you wish to have a competition and w’ant 
our assistance in the matter, we must urge upon you the 
adoption of certain conditions in order that the competition 
may be conducted fairly and properly.” He hoped that 


would continue to be the policy of the Institute. The 
amendments he had to propose were directed to two ends: 
fir^t ot all, to make the regulations i^o clear that ‘‘ he who 
runs may read ; and secondly, that they should be 
framed to meet as many contingencies as jiossible. 
The legulations now’ before them did not seem to have 
been put together in that proper sequence which was so 
necessary in a document of this kind. They staited wuth 
an assumption as to the objects aimed at by promoters 
w’hich. it he might say so, had a distinctly Pecksniffian 
tlavour. Then they w’ent on to deal— and rightly — with the 
promoters. Then in the same clause they had put in, “ All 
the designs sent in should be submitted to the Asses^^ois.” 
Why that should come in there he did not know’ ; it had 
nothing to do with that clause at all. The next thing 
w’as the duties of assessors, and the^e w’ere entered into 
rather at length, only they were all mixed up, and the 
framers of the document did not appear at all clear as to 
what the duties were. Then they came to No. 3, which 
practically should come in No. 2_it w’as pait of the duty 
of the assessor ; or rather it was not his duty, it was 
something he should not do. No. 4 al.^o had to do with 
how’ the assessor should draw’ up the condition^. Then 
apparently they went back to the very beginning again, 
to suggest how a competition should be conducted— 
whether by advertisement, inviting architects to com- 
pete ; (b) by personal invitation to a limited number, Ac. 


propose. Coming to No. 6, that, he thought, should come 
as part of No. 4. Then in No. 7 they came to the very 
end of the competition, dealing wuth the qucbtion of what 
should be done with the w’iiiner of the competition. In 
No. 8 the framers went back again to the que-tion of how 
the premiums should be dealt w’ith, and in No. 9 they w’ent 
still further back to the question of the deposit. No. 10, 
w’hich sets out causes for disqualification, deals really with 
the end of the whole matter. Then No. 11 gi\es more 
directions to the assessor, and No. 12 deals with the last 
thing of all— public exhibition of drawings. No. VS, wdiicli 
follows, is really part of No. 7. Following No. 13 is a ^ort of 
little reminder, ‘-Please remember the Institute. Then at 
the end an extra little paragraph in italic^ with three stars 

— what the three stars were for he could not understand 

noting what the scale of chaiges of the a--es-or should 
be. He thought he liad said enough to show' that these 
legulations weie not in proper order, and he would now’ 
deal w'itli them clause by clause. In the heading he 
would sugge.'.t the insertion of the w'oids the conduct 
of.’ so as to read ‘-Regulations appro\ed by the 
R.I B.A. for the Conduct ot Aichitectural Competitions.” 
In place of the two pieliminary clau.-'es lie proposed the 
following:— “ It i> a^Mimed that the object ot the pro 
moters is to obtain the best design for the pmpo^e in view- 
in this w-ay maintaining the highest intereM- of the art of 
aichitecture. This object may best be obtained by con- 
ducting all competitions upon the lines laid down In the 
tollow-ing regulations, which have been framed with the 
view ot securing the be-t results for the piomoters with 
scrupulous fairness to the competitui>.” That he su'*- 
gested, met all they wanted to say there m a tew'woids. 

Mr Hehijlkt Shj riiFim A. objected to the woids“lt 
is assumed, which seemed to suggest a possibility of 
doubt. A document such as this, intended tor all sorts of 
people ought not to stait off witli an a.s.umption. “ It 
would be bet er simply to state, ” The objects aimed at by 
promoters of a competition being to piocuie the bes^ 
design for that purpose, aiisolute fairness towards com- 
petitors, and the promotion of the art ot architectuie ” Ac 
A precise statement ot that kind would be much bet ei-‘ 
n his opinion. Then he would continue : - h it is desired 
hat members of the R.I.B.A, and Allied Societies sWd 
take part therein, the conditions should be based on the 
following suggestions.” ® 
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Mr. E. M. Gilds [F.] (Sheffield) said he agreed with 
Mr. Saxon Snell that the document should be arranged in 
better sequence, and no doubt the Committee would con- 
sider that point when the suggestions of the meeting were 
before them. It was impracticable to settle every word of 
the document by voting in such a meeting as the present, 
but theie were some points that could readily be settled, 
and one of the main points was that these should be 
distinctly understood to be “ regulations ’’ and not 
“ sugge'>t ion Tlie word “suggestions" occuired at the 
end of the second paragraph, and throughout the docu- 
ment the word “ should ’’ was u^^ed. He thought it should 
be “ .shall ' tliioLighout, so a^ to make it definite. If the 
Institute took a decided line they would get the support 
of promoters and the piofession tar more leadily. 

Mr. W. Giljiouk \Vilsox l\] : It is one thing to say 
“shall" to members ot the Institute, but I do not think 
you can say “ shall ” to promoters. 

Mr. Gii!D>. ; If promoter.', wish to have our support we 
have a perfect right to say they *’ shall,” Ac. 

Tni: Chaikm\n said lie thought they were now getting 
to a line of cleavage between two particular policies. It 
had been settled in the Dy-laws tluit they w'ere to have 
control over theii own members in the matter of aiohi- 
tecturai competitions, but they could not control the 
promoters of a competition. If they were to say to pro- 
moters, “ We have such control osei our own members 
that if we say they shall not take part in a competition, 
they must not do so except at the risk of expulsion from 
this body, and you camiut run a competition in this 
country on any other ternir, than those laid down in our 
regulations ? if they took such a line as that they would 
no longer be able to make suggestions to promoters. That 
was his personal view', and he had come in contact a good 
deal with promoting bodies. People were not bound to 
accept their regulations, and could do very well without 
coming to the Institute, but this wmild be very much to 
the detriment of architecture as well as of the profession. 

Mr. Saxon Snell suggested the insertion of the following 
sentence to meet the Chainnan''s point : “ Members of the 
R,I D.A. and Allied Societies are recommended to compete 
only under conditions based on these regulations.” 

Mr. Gilds: To the word ••shall” there is a condition 
precedent^ — \\7.. “it the promoters of a competition desire 
members of the Royal Institute to take part,” If members 
of the Institute are to take part in a competition, they should 
state firmly on w'hat conditions they will do so. 

Mr. Wilson : Is it worth while discussing whether we 
should use “ .>hall ” or “ should ” until the form of the 
liaragraph is decided ? 

The CiiAiiiMVN ; I think it desirable that we should get 
an exxiressioii of the ditfeient views held by members who 
have taken pait in important competitions, and we are 
extremely ghul to have Mr, P’eiiton and Mr. Gibbs here to 
give us the \iews of provincial members. We should then 
refer the regulations back to the Committee to consider these 
\iews and to revise the document so far as consistent with 
what they think the true interests of the profession. 

Mr. H. P. Budke Downin<t ^F.l said it was very desirable 
that the regulations should be so worded as to clearly form 
part of a contract betw'een the promoters and the com- 
lietitors ; but, owing to the way the proposed Regulations 
were diawn, it was a little difficult to see how the points 
he de-sired to emphasize should be brought in. He suggested 
(«) a new clau'>e between o and 6 a'^ follows : “ Invitations 
to compete, whether peisoiial or by advertisement, should 
state that the tonditions of the competition will comply 
with the Regulations approved by the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects for Architectural Competitions ” ; and 
(6) Clause 13 might be amended (the last part thereof) 
as follows: ••The setting aside of the Assessor's award 
for any other reason con''titutes a breach by the promoters 
of the contract between them and the competitor esta- 


blished by the conditions of competition, his entry in 
accordance therewith, and the Assessor’s Award.” 

The Chaibman said it would be competent to Mr. Burke 
Downing to bring his amendments forward undei the 
proper headings. At the present moment they were 
dealing with the first and second paragraphs. 

Mr. W. Hendy White [ F.] '•upported Mi. Saxon Snell’s 
combination of the two preliminary paragraphs, but wo’uld 
alter the word “ suggestions” to “regulation'^.” 

Mr. H. Haddwicke Lano'^tun F.< said that in all 
references to the action of promoters the word “should 
might perhaps properly be used ; but in dealing with the 
duties of asses'^ 0 ls they ought to be more emphatic and 
say “ shall.” An assessor, being a member of the Insti- 
tute, and probably nominated by the President, ought to 
be eumpelled to take a ceitaiii line. It was essential that 
competitors should have proper fair play, and when an 
assessor wtis appointed they ought to feel that tliey could 
rely upon him. 

The Chaid'^ian : This document is not issued to asses- 
sors, but to promoteis of competitions. Special instructions 
to assessors might be brought up at a later stage. 

On the proposition being made that the two preliminary 
paragraphs be amended on the lines suggested by Mr Saxon 
Snell, with the word •• suggestions ’’ altered to “regulations.’’ 
the Cn.UDMAN said he thought the best course would be, 
instead of passing any specific resolution of that kind, to 
allow members to discuss the document paragraph by 
paragraph, and then to come to some general resolution. 

Mr. A. K. Jemmett [F.] suggested that there should be 
two document^ — one to send to promoters, starting with 
the paragraph suggested, stating what was assumed to be 
their object, but in which they should not go into all these 
details ot domestic discipline among members. These 
latter should be reserved for another document altogether, 
containing regulations binding upon members. 

The Chairman : The Paper that used to be issued a few 
years ago was called Suggestions, and it took many years 
to get those Suggestions turned into Regulations. The 
result has been beneficial, because the document, having 
the title of Regulations, does undoubtedly convey to pro- 
moters the impression that they are binding upon members, 
and that promoters will not get the best competition imles^s 
they comply with them. 

Mr. Je-aimeti : I am most keen on there being re- 
gulations, but I am strongly of opinion that, if this docu- 
ment is to be .sent to promoters, much of the detail ought 
to be struck out. When the competition comes on, it is 
for the assessors to lay down these matters— on what line 
they will disqualify a man, for instance— because they vary 
so much in eveiy competition, and they do notmattei much 
to outsiders. I support the first clause, though the woiding 
is a little vague and clumsy and requires some modifica- 
tion. I think we are quite right in assuming that one 
object aimed at is the promotion of architecture. Pro- 
moters ought to be given credit for such intentions ; they 
will then come to have them, even if they were without 
them before. 

Mr. Gidds : As a matter of policy, it is <lesii able that 
these should go out as regulations, and be \eiy clear and 
very full, because, if the competition get into the hands of 
secretaries of committees, and the In->titute regulation^ are 
not before them, they will lay down regulations which are 
not in accordance therewith, and we shall be woi'<^ oh 
than before. I have known open coiiqietitions w here our 
old regulations have been extremely u&eful in the hands 
of the secretaiy of an architectural society ; he has been 
able to put them before promotei>, sa\ing, as it were, 
“ These are the regulations of our Institute ; think them 
over, base yours on them, and you will be all right.” But 
for such a puipose our regulations ought to be made quite 
full and very definite. 

Mr. Langston : Mr. JemmettS proposal, I think, is an 
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excellent one. A short paper of recommendations might 
be sent to promoters, accompanied with a separate paper 
setting out the duties of the assessor. On the paper to go 
to promoters the scale of charge for assessors and other 
matters affecting them should be stated, together with an 
exact indication of their duties in the conduct of the com- 
petition and the reason for appointing them. 

The meeting then passed to the consideration of Clause 1. 

Mr. Saxon Snell suggested that the concluding sentence, 
“ all the designs sent in should be submitted to the assessors ” 
would come better in No. *2. 

Mr. Gilmoub Wilson : Why not say that the promoters’ 
first business is to consult the President of the Institute, 
who should advise ? 

The Hon. Secretary : They may have their own 
assessor on the spot. 

Mr. Wilson : Is it better for them to select their 
assessor on the spot ? 

The Hon. Secretary; No; but as long as they have 
a competent assessor we do not want them to come to the 
President. 

Mr. Gibbs : A local assessor is often better qualified. 

Passing to the consideration of Clause 2, — 

Mr. Gibbs said he had some important amendments to 
propose — the result of his own experience as an assessor. 
Instead of the first paragraph (u). he would suggest some- 
thing on the following lines : “ It is essential that the 
instructions shall be drawn up under four separate head- 
ings: (1) Particulars of general information; (2) Conditions, 
non-compliance with which shall exclude any design ; 
(3) Suggestions, the adoption of which in any design is 
optional ; and (4) Contract between promoters and com- 
petitor.” He had found in his own experience that by 
setting out the matter in this way he had cleared his own 
mind to begin with. He had thought the whole thing 
over and made up his mind as to what he could recommend 
to committees as conditions to be strictly complied with. 
He had talked it over with committees beforehand, and they 
had been prepared then to abide loyally by those conditions. 
He had been thanked again and again by competitors for 
making his conditions and suggestions so entirely separate. 
If the amount to be expended was to be a definite sum, it 
should be put under the head of Conditions ; if to be only 
suggestive, it should be put under the head of Suggestions; 
and nothing need be said about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Saxon Snell suggested that Clause 2 should be 
recast as follows : “ The duties of the assessor should be as 
follows, viz. : (a) To confer with the promoters and offer 
general advice upon the practicability of their desires ; and 
especially on the question of cost. (6) To draw up in- 
structions for the guidance of competitors and for the 
conduct of the competition, (c) To answer queries raised 
by competitors within a limited time during the prexiaration 
of the designs. To open or superintend the opening of 
the parcels or eases containing the designs. {d} To 
examine all the designs submitted and to determine 
•whether they conform to the conditions of competition 
and to exclude any which do not. (e) To advise the 
promoters on the relative merits of ail the designs 
admitted, and to make a selection of those he con- 
siders the best, and to place them in order of merit, and 
to award the premiums (if any) in accordance therewith.” 
Then to those clauses he would add the following : “ Note 
to (a) Clause 2. The assessor should also advise as to the 
amount of the premiums or remuneration (if any) for the 
competitors.” Then a “ Note to (6).” w'hich would meet 
Mr. Gibbs’ view: “The Instructions should comprise (1) 
an agreement between the promoters and the competitors 
containing those conditions and Instructions which are 
meant to be strictly adhered to under a penalty of exclusion 
from the competition. These should be as few and as 
simple as possible, and stated without ambiguity, and the 
assessor should satisfy himself that any conditions imposed 


by the promoters are reasonable and practicable.” That 
they would recognise as very important. “ (2) Schedule of 
accommodation required. (3) General suggestions (if any) 
indicating desirable features, arrangement of rooms and 
other matters, attention to which should be entirely 
optional, it being desirable to allow the widest scope for 
the free play of ideas and ingenuity ; (4) Plans with dimen- 
sions, levels, and other particulars ot site or existing 
buildings affected.” Then the “ Note to (c) ” : Copies of 
these queries and the answers should be ^ent simulta- 
neously to each and every competitor. The time within 
which queries are permitted should be limited so as to allow 
ample time after the replies have been given for the final 
preparation of the designs.” These details seemed jieihaps 
very elaborate, but in his experience assessors did not 
always think of these things, and it was just as well they 
should have them clearly before them. 

Mr. Jemaiett agreed that the whole of the conditions 
must be strictly adhered to, but his point was that there 
should be no absolute conditions whatever in a competition 
except the facts of the case, beyond which no assessor 
could go. Two only of the conditions could be absolute. 
There was the site — that must be kept to ; and there was 
the accommodation to be put upon the site. It was im- 
possible to say it could be done for a certain specified sum of 
money ; they should say about a certain sum. He had been 
engaged in a competition lately, and had spent any amount 
of time in trying to find out the mind of the assessor and 
what he meant when he said what amount of colour they 
might or might not put in their drawings. There should 
be no such regulations. If a man liked to use a brush, why 
should he draw in pen-and-ink just to please an assessor ? 
Let each man do as he pleases. 

The Hon. Secretary : To his own scale ? 

Mr. Jemaiett : Yes, no scale whatever should be laid 
down. Men worked in such different ways ; some worked on 
a very small scale and some on a bigger. He made his first 
sketches of large designs to something like an eightieth, 
and to enlarge the whole of the drawings to as big a scale 
as a sixteenth was so much waste of spii it and waste of 
labour. Let the asse-^sor say, Illustrate your design in 
such a way as we can understand it ; if you do not, it will 
be at your own risk. Surely the assessor could judge the 
design quite well whether it was pen-and-ink or wbetheri 
was brush-work. Also he was quite opposed to all these 
highly-finished drawings; the a^^sessor bad much better 
ask for the architect’s own personal Avork, the sketches that 
he makes himself. M hen he had his design complete, instead 
of taking it to the office to be drawn, he could just send it 
to the assessor ; if be could not understand it, the man in 
the office could not. They should save themselves and the 
assessor a great deal of trouble in that way. It was these 
irksome and Avorrying conditions that gave them so mucli 
work. If the conditions Avere altered, in the first place the 
profession would spend half the amount of money that 
they spend noA\' ; and secondly if the result of competitions 
was certain it would stop men entering for them. Com- 
petitors should be given to under>tand that they had not 
the least possible chance unless theirs Avas the best desicrn. 

Ml. Shepheri) : On the question of policy, with regard 
to (c) “ To advise the pi omoters on the relative merits of 
all the designs, ’ the Committee in drafting the regulations 
should bear m mind very strongly that the assessor (owing a 
duty to the competitors as well as to the promoters) should 
repoH brietiy upon the design of every competitor, and in 
detail upon the selected ones, so that the promoters might 
know on Avhat grounds a design had been either accepted 
or rejected. ^ 

On the motion of Mr. GiLMoru Wilson-, secon.led by 
Ml. b.ixoN SNEix^the debate was adjourned at 10 o’clock.* 


..rNo Ar N resunieaat tue LJusi- 

ness Meeting, 2nth February, with the result recorded in the 
Minutes lP- a‘.t2 ■. Tile report is held over for the next issue. 
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Town Planning Conference, London, 11-16 July 1910. 

The list of Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Confer- 
ence, now almost complete, includes the following : 

The Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crewe. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Portman. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, G.C.S.I. 

Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O. 

Lord Balcarres, M.P. 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 

Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Neville. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 

The Chairman of the London County Council. 

The Very Rev, the Dean of Westminster, 

The Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 

Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C B. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Sir George Gibb, 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. 

Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R A. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

]Mr. J. C. Inglis, President Inst.C.E. 

Mr, Alexander R. Stenning, Pr-esident Surveyors’ Inst. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard. 

Mr. W. H. Lever. 

Among the functions of the week besides those 
previously announced [see Journal, 5th February] 
will be the entertainment of members of the Con- 
ference at a soiree to be given by the Royal Insti- 
tute. By the date of the Conference the Institute 
will be in possession of the Conduit Street Gal- 
leries in the rear of its present premises, and will 
have all the accommodation necessary for a social 
gathering of this kind. 

Proposed Revision of the Schedule of Charges. 

A circular letter in the following terms is being 
issued to members with the present issue : 

Dear Sir, — The Council of the Institute, in 
pursuance of a Resolution of the general body of 
members, have referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee for consideration and report the ques- 
tion of the desirability of revising the Schedule of 
Charges now issued as “ The Professional Practice 
as to the Charges of Architects,” and members are 
invited t j express their views upon the subject, and 
particularly to reply to the two questions set forth 
on the accompanying pages, adding any further 
remarks which they may deem desirable upon the 
subject generally. 

As the matter will be dealt with and reported on 


at an early date, it is particularly requested that 
replies and suggestions be sent to the Secretary 
not later than Tuesday, 12fch April. — Yours faith- 
fully, Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 

The questions referred to are as follows : — 

Question I. — Have you experienced any special 
difficulties, questions, or disadvantages in adopting 
the Schedule of Charges as at present sanctioned 
and published by the Royal Institute ? 

Question II. — Please state any amendments or 
modifications which you may consider advisable in 
the Schedule referred to. 

Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting last Monday, 
acting under the proviso to By-law 9, unanimously 
elected to the Fellowship Mr. John Bennie Wilson 
[A.], President of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, of 92 Bath Street, and 45 Fotheringhay 
Street, Glasgow. 

Cost of Public Elementary School Buildings, 

Mr. Walter Runciman, the President of the 
Board of Education, has been much impressed, it 
is stated, with the great cost of erecting school 
buildings in accordance with modern standards of 
suitability and convenience, and in view of the 
urgent need for new buildings he desires to offer 
every encouragement to the responsible authori- 
ties to submit proposals calculated to reduce ex- 
penditure. The plans of modern schools are deter- 
mined by educational and hygienic considerations, 
and do not admit of modifications which would 
greatly reduce the cost, nor can much be done in 
this direction by eliminating unnecessary or ex- 
travagant features ; but by the adoption of new 
methods of construction and new materials it is 
thought a substantial saving might be effected, 
at all events in some localities, Mr. Runciman 
has therefore appointed a Committee consisting of 
three members to consider the matter on strictly 
practical lines and to report at an early date. 

The following are the draft terms of reference : 

(а) Whether the cost of buiL lings for public elementary 
schools can properly, and with due regard to their suit- 
ability and durability, be reduced by the use of materials 
or methods of construction different from those ordinarily 
employed at present ; and, if so, 

(б) What step^ should be taken to facdlitate the adop- 
tion of such materials or methods, and whether any 
alteration in the law is reciuired for the purpose. 

The Committee is composed of : Chairman, Mr. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge, C.B., Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Elementary Education Branch of the 
Board of Education; Mr. N. T. Kershaw, C.B., 
Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board ; Mr. F . Clay, Architect of the Board of 
Education; with Mr. J. G. Milne, Senior Ex- 
aminer of the Board of Education, as secretary. The 
Committee will sit and receive evidence with a view 
to reporting as soon as possible. 
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The Scottish Local Government Board. 

The Secretary for Scotland has been in com- 
munication with the Treasury in regard to the 
addition of certain officers to the staff of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, with the view 
more especially of securing an efficient administra- 
tion of the Housing and Town Planning Act. 

It is proposed to appoint an engineering in- 
spector, who will specially concern himself with 
town planning work, and have as assistant another 
inspector with special architectural qualifications. 

Obituary. 

Mr. AiiFRED Burnell Burnell, who died after 
a few days’ illness on Friday, ISth ult., aged forty- 
nine, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1892, 
and had been a member of the Board of Examiners 
(Architecture) since 1903. He served his articles 
with Mr. A. W. N. Burder, and after three or four 
years as assistant in the offices of the late Arthur 
Baker, Messrs. Giles and Gough, and others, started 
in independent practice in 1882. His practice was 
chiefly in domestic work, private residences and 
business premises in London and suburbs. His 
most important buildings were the large residence, 
stables, and offices at Farnham for Mr. Cyril A. 
Pearson. He also rebuilt the late Sir John 
Bennett’s premises in Cheapside. 

Mr. Edward Shewbrooks, of the firm of 
Messrs. Shewbrooks and Hodges, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, whose death occurred on the 5th Feb- 
ruary, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1881. 
Mr. Shewbrooks was articled to the County Sur- 
veyor of Somerset in 1856. Coming to London in 
1861 he was engaged successively in the offices of 
Messrs. Lockyer and Morant, Mr. K. P. Pullan, 
Mr. Somers Clarke, and afterwards as managing 
assistant to Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, 
and Mr. G. Crickmay, of Weymouth. He com- 
menced independent practice in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in 1873. He designed and carried out schools 
for the Tudhoe School Board, Durham, and for 
the Allendale School Board, Northumberland ; the 
Parsonage House, Allenhead, Northumberland ; 
Baltic Chambers ; offices at the Quayside and 
Guildhall Chambers, Newcastle ; stables and car- 
sheds for the tram service at Newcastle and Gos- 
forth. He also designed the Central Co-operative 
Stores, Newgate Street, branch stores at Benwell 
and Jesmond, etc., and the Home for Incurables at 
Spital Tongues. Mr. Shewbrooks was a member 
of the Northern Architectural xlssociation. 

Osman Hamdhi Bey, Director of the Imperial 
Museums in Constantinople, whose death is an- 
nounced, had been an Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute since 1891. Born in Constanti- 
nople in 1842, he was sent to study Western juris- 
prudence in Paris, and found time also to study at 
the Kcole des Beaux Arts, and to acquire a keen 
interest in art. On his return to Turkey he entered 
the public service, becoming in 1868 Vali of 


Baghdad, and afterwards filling other important 
posts. In 1882 he was appointed Director of the 
Imperial Museums, and became the means of put- 
ting a stop to the export of the antiquities found 
in the Turkish Empire, gathering them together 
in the museums in the capital, and making them 
accessible to students. When the discovery of the 
sarcophagi, which now form the great feature of 
the Constantinople collection, was reported, Hamdhi 
Bey hastened to Sidon and superintended their re- 
moval to Constantinople. Hamdhi Bey was himself 
an artist, and exhibited both at the Paris Salon 
and at the Boyal Academy. 

Mr. J. M. Swan, R.A. — In the notice in the 
last issue Mr. Swan’s age was erroneously given as 
seventy- two years instead of sixty- two. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. — The 

Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter, on 19th February, the President, 
Mr. William H. May, in the chair. The annual report 
and balance sheet having been presented and adopted, 
the President deli\ered an address, m the course of 
which he referred to the recent decision of Mr Justice 
Grantham in Shoolbred v. Wyles and Migotti concern- 
ing the responsibilities of architects for dry rot, as one 
that should be carefully remembered and he a word of 
warning to them all. He had been particularly requested 
to di’aw their attention to the Town Planning Act. The 
Royal Institute was organising a Conference to be 
held in London in July, and he hoped many of their 
members would be able to attend. One of the first 
items on the progiamme of their Council would be the 
consideration of the formation of a Town Planning 
Committee. It often occurred when staging in a new 
district that one knew nothing of the buddings worth 
visiting. He was glad to see that the Royal Institute 
was compiling a work to supply this want The West 
was full of interesting detail, and it would greatly assist 
this work if members would notify the Secretary of any 
good work that they came across in their professional 
as well as their private rambles. Touching the 
question of registration, little or nothing had been done 
during the past year to bring this matter to a head. 
Legislation in the form of an Architects’ Registration 
Bill would do much to improve their position. lUventhe 
Colonies realised the imperativeness of the movement, 
and had taken steps to protect themselves against 
the inroads of the adventurer. They in the pro- 
vinces had to suffer from the immoral practices of self- 
styled architects to an extent probably unknown to 
the leaders at the Royal Institute. He. like his pre- 
decessor in the chair, felt very strongly the laxity and 
indifference displayed by the parent ' Society iii this 
most urgent matter. One hardly knew’ whiit to say 
w'ith reference to the present style of design. Un- 
doubtedly unless it w as adopted the competitor would 
not stand a chance, as, so far as one could jiuDe, 
assessors’ ideas ran at present in \ cry similar grooves! 
The artistically-broken sky-lines of the past w’ere con-* 
sidered quite obsolete, and ponderous structures with 
heavy classical cornices and parapets were in vogue, and 
m a recently-accepted design for a national buildin!^ not 
eA en a chimney w as shown to break the flatness. 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— IMr. 

J. B. Fulton [A.], on the 24th February, read a Paper 
on ’‘The Church of Santa Sophia, Constantinople.” 
the illustrations including an interesting series of his 
own measured drawings and sketches. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects. — The Council in 
their annual report state that during the past year they 
have had frectueutly before them conditions of com- 
petitions promoted in their district which were found 
to be unsatisfactory'. In these cases representations 
were made to the promoters, and in several instances 
the Council had been successful in effecting the desired 
amendments. A scheme for the better regulation of 
competitions in their district liad been prepared by' the 
Council, but as the whole subject was under considera- 
tion by the K.I.B.A. the matter had been postponed, 
as it was thought inexpedient to anticipate the action 
of the parent body. The Council note with interest that 
the Ii.I.B.A. has appointed a committee of its members 
in Loudon and elsewhere throughout the country to 
arrange an exhibition of architecture along with sculp- 
ture and the constructive and decorative crafts, which 
is expected to be held under the auspices of the Koy'al 
Academy in London in the autumn or winter of 1911. 
They hope that it may be found jiossible for the Exhi- 
bition to be held afterwards in some of the principal 
centres throughout the country, including Glasgow. 
The Glasgow Institute would be prepared, if occasion 
arises, to take an active part in the promotion of such 
a scheme in their locality'. The Associate Members’ 
Committee report that some excellent Papers have 
been read, but the attendances in all cases have been 
so unsatisfactory that they' have resolved to cancel the 
remaining papers of the Session. 

Aberdeen Society of Architects. — The annual general 
meeting was held on the 1st March at the Xortheni 
Arts Club, IMr. Arthur Clync [E.], Prcsidoit, in the 
Chair. The annual report having been adopted, and 
othcc -bearers elected for the ensuing y'car. the President 
addressed the meeting. One ot the objects, he said, 
which he hoped to help forward was the bringing about 
of some sort of union with the Aberdeen Architectural 
Association. It was not satisfactory this existence in Aber- 
deen of two separate and distinct architectural societies. 
It would be a gain and tend gi-eatly* to advance the 
aims and aspirations of both were the two to become 
merged in one solid body', united in their efforts to 
further the interests of architecture generally', while 
safeguarding and upholding their professional interests. 
Another object tliey had in view was the ac(|uisition 
by the Society' of premises of their own. Financial 
considerations had hitherto prevented the accomplish- 
ment of that object, but a step in the right direction 
had been taken in the arrangement recently entered 
into with the Northern Arts Club, under which, on 
payment of a small sum, the Society had now the 
use of one of its rooms on all suitable occasions. 
The need for mure frequent opportunities of meeting 
together having been felt, it had now been decided 
that, m addition to the annual general meeting, other 
general meetings should be held at intervals of about 
three months. This would keep members m touch 
with the affairs of the Society', and would give members 
additional opportunities of conferring together. The 
personal element in such a society' as theirs was an 
important consideration, Referring to the matters 
falling to be dealt with under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, Mr. Clyne said it was of the utmost 


importance that the promoters should be assisted by 
expert opinion based on a knowledge of the subject 
from an artistic and architectural as well as the strictly- 
engineering or land-surveying point of \iew. The 
business of town planning was a matter which they', as 
architects, were justified in considering as a legitinuite 
part of their practice, and it was their duty to take such 
steps as might seem necessary to protect their interests 
and to guard against the danger of the (-arrying out of 
such work gradually^ drifting into the hands of muni- 
cipal bodies to the exclusion of members of the archi- 
tectural profession. It was satisfactory to note that 
the Loyal Institute of British Architects. ali\e to the 
importance of the matter, had decided to organise a 
Conference for the purpose of stuclyingthe architectural 
problems involved in the improvement and extension 
of our cities. As a Society' it would be their duty to 
do all in their power to make the Conference a success, 
both in the number of its members and in the value of 
the work done. Leferring to " Legistratioii," Mr. Cly ne 
said that seldom had any subject given rise to such 
general interest or been produeti\ e of so much stronglv 
expressed difference of opinion as the vexed (juestion 
of registration or the compulsorv enrolment of archi- 
tects. On the one side was the large body' who held 
that in the interests of the profession no one not regis- 
tered as an an hiteet should be entitled legally to prac- 
tise as such, and on the other side those — numerical Iv 
no doubt the smaller paityx but including in their 
number many' men of the highest standing m the pro- 
fession— -who contended as stronglv that such a move- 
ment would be prejudicial to the be^t interests of 
architecture as an art. It must be a matter of satis- 
faction that by the recent action of the Loval Institute 
this difficult and troublesome matter had now been 
removed from the sphere of active discussion. In 
April 1906, after exhaustive consideration, the Com- 
mittee of the Institute appointed to consider and report 
on the matter recommended that the Charter of the 
Institute should be revised, so as to raise the qualifi- 
cation of the profession, and that a Bill should be pro- 
moted in rarliament to give statutory force to the 
Charter, legalise the scale of c bargee, anddeah\ith other 
important matters. This recommendation was adopted 
at a general meeting of the Institute, the details being 
referred to the Council for further consideration and 
report, and ultimately', at a general meeting of tlu' 
Institute in December 190S the CounciTs proposals 
for the revision of the Charter were carried u ith only 
slight verbal alterations. The Revised Charter was 
now an accomplished fact, and the new Bylaws await 
only' the approval of the PriN v Cuiineil. " The main 
object of the changes made in the Charter and Bylaws 
was to secure that those engaged in the practice of 
architecture shall have undergone a proper course of 
training, having passed examinations as to their 
know-ledge of building construction and studied the 
principles of design. The new' class of Licentiates 
established would enable large numbers of architects 
to join the Institute, with the result that eventually 
it w'ould embrace practically the whole profession, 
thus greatly enlarging the pow'er and intiuence of the 
central body. On the whole, the final adoption by the 
Institute of the changes embodied in the new’ Charter 
and Bylaw's might be regarded as a fairly satisfactory 
settlement of a difficult question, and as likely to pro- 
duce in the future satisfactory results in regard to the 
advancement of architecture" and the placing of the 
profession generally on a sounder footing. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Secondary School at Peterborough.— The Competi- 
tions Committee announce that they have been in 
communication with the promoters, and that they 
are now satisfied with the Conditions of this Com- 
petition. 

Glazed Brickwork.- — Mr. Max Clarke [F.] has 
been appointed by the President to act as assessor 
in a competition for designs for works to be 
executed in glazed brickwork, and for essays deal- 
ing with the advantages to be derived from the use 
of this material. The promoters are a Committee 
of Glazed Brick Manufacturers, and prizes of 100 
guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas are offered. 


MINUTFS. ]X. 

At a Special Gencial Meetinf,^ held Monday, 2Sth Feb- 
I'uaiy 1010, at s p.m. — Present : Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
XL A , Oxon., Vici'-Prt‘<ii(lent, in the Chair ; 26 Fellows 
(including 8 members ot the Council), and 15 Associates 
(including one member of the Council) — the Xlinutes of 
the Special General Xleeting held Tuesday, 8th February 
1010 p. 852\ weie taken a^ read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Meeting was convened, 
pur'^uant to By-law 64, to elect the Royal Gold Xledallist 
for the current year, and having moved in accordance with 
notice that XIr. Thomas Graham Jackson, R A., be elected 
for the honour, it was unanimously 

RtsoLvri), that subject to His Xlajesty’s giacious sanc- 
tion the Royal Gold Xledal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be awarded this year to Xlr. Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A., for his executed woiks as an architect. 

The Special Xleeting then terminated. 

At the Ninth General Xleeting (Business) of the Session 
1009-10, held XIonday, 28th February 1910, at the conclu- 
sion of the Special General Xleeting above referied to, and 
similarly constituted, the Xlinutes of the Xleeting held 
14th February weie taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edward 
Shewbrooks, Felloir, and Osman Hamdhi Bey, Hon. Cor- 
responding Hemhei . 

The Hon. Secietarv ha\mg further announced the de- 
cease of Alfred Burnell Burnell. Felloir, for some years 
member of the Board of Examiners, a vote of sympathy 
and condolence was passed to the widow and family of the 
late member. 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the receipt of 
books presented to the Library, and a vote of thanks to the 
donors was passed by acclamation. 

The following Associate attending for the first time since 
his election ^^HS foimallv admitted by the Chairman— viz. 
Charles Benjamin Smith. 

The following candidates were eleoted by show of hands 
under By-law 9 : — 

As Fkllows (3). 

ATKINSON : THOXIAS DINHAXI [A. 1889’ (Cambridge). 
NOBBS: PERCY ERSKINE, XLA. M. 1900] (XIontreal). 
PATERSON: .\LEXANUER NISBET [A. 1890] (Glasgow) 
As Associates (40). * 

AINSWORTH : JOHN COOPER, Xl.A. [P. 1903, 6'. 1908] 
(XIanchester). 

ALLEN : JOHN GORDON [P. 1902, S, 1907J. 

ATKINSON : ROBERT 'Special Examination], Tite Prize- 
man 1905. 

* Except where otherwise stated all the candidates passed 
the Qualifying Examination in November last. 


AUTY : JOSIAH [Special Exayninatiun'] (XIorley.) 
BLUHM: QUENTIN XIANGNALL [P. 1902, N. 1904] 
(St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea). 

BOUTCHER: CHARLES GEOFFREY ^P. 1904. S. 1905, 
Qualified June lOOS"*. 

BRYAN : ARTHUR FRANCIS \P. 1902, N. 1906'. 
BURSTOW: GEORGE HERBERT [Special Exaviinatwn] 
(Brighton). 

CHAPXIAN : RICHARD THXYAITE [P. 1904, S. 1906] 
(Bolton). 

CLAYPOLE : EDWARD ERNEST BLUNT [P. 1898, N. 19021 
DAVIDSON: JOHN ADAXI [P. 190-5, S. 1906] (London- 
deirv). 

DAXMS: CLAUDE WILLIAXI [P. 1902. S. 1906: (Birming- 
ham). 

DICKMAN: HARRY ALDERXIAN [P. 1904, S. 1906] 
(Nottingham). 

DOUGLAS : ALEXANDER HOUSTON [P. 1901, S. 1905]. 
ELTON : PERCIE ION [Special Examination]. 

FINN : EDXXHN "P. 1902, S. 1905’ (Canterburv). 
GOODCHILU : XVILLIAXI [P. 190'4, .8.1906] {ip.^^ich) 
GLTHRIE: LEONARD ROXIE ~ Special Ex'aminatioif , 
H.ANSCOMB: CHARLES ERNEST [P- 19ul, .S’. 1905]. 
HASTEWELL: ROBERT EDWIN [P. 1901, S. 1903] 
( Northumberland )- 

HAWKINS: FREDERICK GEORGE BRUDENELL- 
BRUCE [P. 1908, S, 1908]. 

HEPPEL:FRANCISHENRY! P. 1903,5. 1907] (Worcester). 
HOLLIS: HENRY CLIFFORD ]P. 1902, S. 1903], 

XIAXW ELL : WILLIAXI CHARLES Ej'aminatio}r\ 

(Belfast.) 

XIILBURN: WXI , Jun. [P. 1902, S. 1908], Saxon Snell 
Prizeman 1908, (iodwin Pursar 1910 (Sunderland). 
XIOBERLY : ARTHUR HAXIILTON.B.A. Cantab. ^P. 1907, 
S. 1908]. 

ORXIE : ROBERT WRIGHT. [P. 1902, S. 1904] (St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea). 

ORR ; ROBERT i P. 1900, S. 1906, Qualified June 19091. 
OSLEE : FRANCIS LS. 1904h 
PAGE : JAXIES 1899, N.MoOs' 

ROBERTS : XVILLIAXI JOHN, Xl.A. [P. 1908, 5. 1908]. 

Aslipitcl Prizeman 1909 (Xlanchester). 

ROXX^LEDGE :.GEORGE HENRY [P. 1902, S. 1905^ (Xlan- 
chesterY 

SAGAR : XVILLIAXI HENRY [P. 1904, S. 1907] 
SCOTT-XVILLEY : HUGH HENRY ^P. 1902, S. 19061 
STONE : GEORGE XIARRISON [P. 1900, .S’. 1904’ ^ 

STONEHOUSE • CHARLES [P.1900, S. 1903] (Bolton). 
TROUP: FRANCIS GORDON [P- 1907, S. 1909\ 

XVARE ; XHVIAN [P. 1002, 5. 'l006] (Bournemouth). 
XXOOLLATT: JOHN [P. 1904, S. 190-5] (Nottingham). 
WRIGHT : CECIL LAURENCE [P. 1898, N. 1905\ 

As Hon. Associate. 

DUNN : ARCHIBALD (Bournemouth). 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law, the following gentlemen bad ceased 
to be members of the Royal Institute— viz. George XXTlliam 
Durrell, Charles Henry Hopson, Edmund Dealtry Pickford, 
and liedeiick Strouts, all from the class of Associates, 
Consideration of the Revised Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions adjourned from the Xleeting 
of the Hh lebiuary having been resumed, the document 
was discussed and various suggestions for amendment were 
offered. XX hereupon, on the motion of the Chairman 
seconded by Xlr. Frank Lishman [A.’, it was 
Rf^olvei), that the revised Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions be referred back to the 
Corapentzons Committee, with a lecommendation that 
they co-opt on to the Committee provincial members 
and others interested in the subject. 

pioceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m. ^ ^ 




THE business SIDE OF AECHTTECTITlE. 

By Alfred Arthur Hudsox H.A.l, Banister-at-Eaw. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th March 1910. 

T T is with great satisfaction that I find myself among memhers of my old profession. I well 
recollect my pupilage with the late Mr. Ewan Christian, and all the pleasant associations 
of those days are not easily forgotten. 

In approaching the subject of this Paper, I am encouraged to say exactly what I think 
because I feel sure that the meml)ers of the Institute will take any suggestions I may make in 
good paid. At the same time I have considerahle hesitation in reading a Paper which may appear 
like criticism of the business qualifications of architects. Having, however, once been in practice 
as an architect myself, and having for twenty-five years acted as counsel in building and engineer- 
ing cases, I am able to speak from two standpoints, and I can even speak from a third, for as 
building owner I have had occasion more than once to employ architt^cts to build for me. Prom 
these standpoints I hope I may be i^ermitted to bring to the notice of this Institute some matters 
which appear to me to require the careful attention of architects in general. 

If T deal with the education of young architects I shall S})eak with less fear than I other- 
wise should do. Of late years the practice of taking pupils who have not had some previous 
training has, I am informed, more or less ceased, and pupils are required to go through a definite 
course of study in a school ]>efore they are admitted to an office as 2 )upils. In many cases, I ])e- 
lieve, pupilage has ceased altogether, the student going straight from his studies in the school into 
an architect’s otfice as improver. In this ^^osition the architect who engages tln^ inqirover does not 
owe the same duti(^s to him as he would to a pujiil. In fact, I doubt whetluu' in most cases he is 
under any oldigation to instruct the improA'er at all. It becomes merely a question of payment 
of the im 2 )rover for services rendered, and the inq^rover is ^xaauittt'd to 2 )ick uj) what information 
he can. 

In this substituted practice it is obviously essential that as far as possible the training 
which the young ai'chitect would have had in an office should be taught in tlu‘ school, and, 
])esides this, that he should in some way have an op})ortunity of accpiiring a knowledge of the 
general duties and practice of an architect which were 02 )en to him in the case of 2>upilage. 

^Yith a view to systematise and improve the education of young architects, a Board of Archi- 
tectural Education was in 1904 constituted and empowered to draw u}) a scheme of architectural 
education. The Board consisted of members of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of educational bodies, and in the result a scheme was drawn up by the Board and 
approved by the Council of this Institute. 

Thinl SeriH', Vol- XVII No. Di — If* >far Hlu. O p. 
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The scope of the work of the Board, as the title would indicate, was to draw up a scheme of 
education in architecture, and the scheme was drawn up with that object. The Board expressly 
said that the course p^iven in the schools sliould he limited to a thorough training in the ground- 
work of architecture: hut they also said that a student sliould, hesides attending an architectural 
course of two years in a school, follow this up hy two years as pupil. iuit)royer, or assistant in an 
architect’s office with supervision hy the Board. 

They recommtauled live subjects for the >chool : — (1) Building materials; (*2) Construction ; 
(3) Drawing : (4) Architectural form : and (5) Ancient architecture, hiimultaneously with the 
course in the school training in the worksho]) or lahoi*atory was considtuvd essential, with visits 
to buildings in course of erection. This couise would undoubtedly, under efficient teaching, 
afford a young architect opt>ortunities of learning the elements of drawing, the styles of archi- 
tecture, the nature and ])roperties of building materials and construction, and t>ossibiv better 
than he could have acijuired the same knowledge a^ a pupil in an architect's office: but unless 
this training is >upplemented by more t)ractical training, as, foi‘ examtde, in ])lanning, })repara- 
tion of specitications, measuring and estimating, and unless it is followed by the })Upilage 
recommended by the Board, or by some position in an office in which thei'e is an obligation on 
the part of the architect to instiuc*^ him in the practical })art of his piofession.it seems obvious 
that the training would be very incomt)lete. I think p(U‘ha])s it Avould lie more correct to 
say that practical work should lie supplemented b}'' training in art and architecture. It must 
not be forgotten that as a }>u])il the student was in an atmosphert^ of practical Avoik, and that 
his studies in architectural de.^ign were all made from the stand] )oint of ])ractical work. 

With the present system the t‘upil, if he started in ])raclice. Avouhl have no 1 airiness training 
in the matters to AAdiich I have referred, 1 resides being entiivly AA'ithout experience in the per- 
formance of those many duties devolAung upon a professional man, and especially those duties 
cast upon him undei- an ordinary 1) nil ding contract. 

The Architect ural Association have founded a School of Architecture, and I see from a state- 
ment in the pro-;])eotus, if T may so call it, that they say they agree in almost evei v ])articular 
Avith the recommendations of the Board. Looking at that course, there is eA^erything suggested to 
giA'e a student knoAvledgf* of architecture, of «ut, and eAaai sciiaicte l)ut nothing to tit him to ])ut 
into practice that knoAAdedge or to ])ring it on to a business footing, except some lectures in the 
last year. 

The Avhole scheme, to my mind, is conceived AA'ith the idea that the architect must studA^ 
architecture as an art, and that to be an aitist in ai cliitecture it is nect‘ssary that he should be 
familiar AAith the materials Avith Avhich In* has to deal, in the same Avay as a })ainter must IniA'e 
knOAvledge of pigments ; and folloAving on the same lines, it follows that an architect must knoAV 
about construction, otlnawise the building he (k\signed might tumble down ; ])ut anvthine- in 
the shape of instruction as to the cost of building, or the relation of design to cost or the 
a})[)lication of art to i)iactical Avork in evtawday life, is missing: Avhik^ the fact that a m’eat 
num])er of young architects do not require high training in the art of architecture to make them 
useful meml)ers of their t)roft‘Ssion is left out of con^id(‘ration. It must not be foi-^rottiai that 
in the days of ])U|>ilage a pu])il could choost^ tla^ kind of practice he AAushed to folloAv, and he 
could become a tmpil (d an ecch^^iastical architect, or an architt^ct Avhose Avork consisted of 
])rivate houses, or Avai’ehoust*^. or any other cla>s of buildings : but noAv, AvhetluT the student 
likes it or not. he mu^t pivpare to lie an ait architect and give up all other training for that 
one oliject. 

The lectures at the evening classes, which ciuitinue over four years, do, however, but onlv in 
the fourth year, deal with Muiie busin.^s< niattoix Tlu-ii the,-- is .iy]ia]vntlv one lecture for Jach 
subject. 
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There are tt^n lecture>, and the subject h are. in short : — 

1. The position, duties, and liabilities of clirait. architect, and builder. 

2. The London Building Act 1894. 

8. I)ila})idations and light and air 

4. Contracts and agreements. 

5. Specitications. 

G. Approximate estimation of c()>t, 
and four lectures on measurement and (juantities. 

These subjects are only a Miiall })art of ^\hat I should de^ci'ibe as the neci'ssaiy education 
of an architect in the school, apart altogether from anything he may learn as a pupil after his 
term in the school has expired : but in tliest' tlaae is no t(‘aching — in tlu‘ propei- >ens(' of the tiaan. 
Fur (‘xainpie. \yhat can a student learn from one lecture on the London Building Act or from one 
lecture on any of the other sui)jects ? 

The first and foremost e>sential of all teaching is thoroughneS'i. and it is especially so ^vith 
a person studying to be an architect—'a profe^^^ion in which knowledge of detail and great fore- 
sight is of the first importance. Xo doubt the ])uilding owiu'r in general Avould much prefer 
that the design of the building ^-lioiild be artistic : but that is not the first consideration. 1 should 
have thought that it was hardly lUTa^ssary to call attention to the fact that pro])er ]_)lanning and 
a complete and well-thought-out speciticatio.i of the work to be done, a:^ \veil a^ an accurate 
forecast of the cost, 1 resides other matters of this kind, are of primary importance. T notice that 
instruction in planning is suggested by the Board of Architectui al Fducatioii, but I do not tind it 
anywhere in the syllabus of subjects for instruction in the School of the Architectural Association. 

As an example of one kind of planning, and of the thoroughness with which it should be 
taught, take, for instance, house-planning. In Mich a course the young architect. I think, should 
be instructed in the objects of planning under various heads, such as the comfort and require- 
ments of the occupants under this head would come the Mze and po^^itiun of windows, the 
position of fire])laces and floors, the aspect of the house, and a variety of >imilar subjects) ; then 
there is the economic Avorking of the management. ITider thir? head the particular duties of the 
servants of a house, where a staff of two or more servants is kept, u}) to ten or tweh^e, would 
require careful instruction, as well ao the proper seiwants' offices for each of these necessary 
requirements. How^ can anyone plan servants’ (piarters unless the t‘xact duties of each servant 
are known ? Servants, if they are to be retained in their service, must have comfortable and 
suitably planned (piarters, both for their work and fur times of rest. 

I think it wall be conceded that the first essential in house-pkinning is good arrangement, and 
the Second is design. A skilled knuwdedge of all kinds of ^ulyjt ct- go to make U}) the (jualification^ 
necessary to design a cajiiifortable house, ^lay I tell a ti nt' ^toiy wTiich came to my knowdedge ? 
A gentleman of comfortable means, living in a house rented at o\er £100 a year, in wTiich tlieie 
wuis a Avine-cellar, required alterations made. The plans, prepared by an architect, did away 
wTth the w'ine-cellar and made no other pro\ision for storage of wane. When questioned by the 
client, the architect said that persons who live in houses of that cTa>s do not drink wTiu'. This 
Avas a little disconcerting to the client. aaTio Avas fond of hib bottle of })ort. 

x\nother matter for instruction, it seems to me, Avould be to teach the student lujw' to make 
a Avell-designed exterior for a properly planned building. Although he may haA'e studied ancient 
architecture, modelling, materials, and coubtruction, these acajuireimuits niUbt be a})plied to 
practical subjects. The result of art education has no doubt produced a race of young draught>- 
meii of great ability : but there seems to be a st living after eccentric features in buildings, 
Avithout much regard to the comfort of tie* occu}»ants. One sees a houS(‘ set on the toji of a hill 
Avith b(‘drooin wiudoAvs the whok^ Avidth of tlu‘ room, and therefoie so large that, there is no 
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warmth, while the lower hoor of Ihiu" rooms have windows so small that there is no light. The 
architect had in such cast‘s no doubt attempted to apply some piece of architecture from a 
narrow continental street wlu're light was wanted for the first floor, and the street being narrow 
air was not aggressive, while the lower door was pi obably used as a cellar or a court with windows 
at the rear. 

I would not venture to suggest all the elements of instruction in successful planning, but 
there is one branch which might, I think, give lise to much employment of young architects — if 
it were proptrlv taught. I refer to tlu' })lanning of sites for country houses and cottages, and in 
connection with this a knowledge of the laying-out of gardens. I believe that in old days archi- 
tects considered this a part of their work. To my mind association Avith plants and gardens 
brings an architect lo con-;ider the design of the house from a (luieter and more natural point 
of Anew. I think lu* Avould then desire that the lirst im])ression of the house he had designed 
upon a stranger should la' not What architect designed it '? " but that it Avas essentially the 
residence of a giaitleinan in the best sense of the term— (luiet, una>suuiing, natural. 

In conjunction Avith tliese courses of instruction the student Avould also be taught the 
relath e cost of tlie different methods of planning, and the increased cost due to A arious methods 
of architectural treatment of the exterior. These aieonlya fewexample-^ of Avhat I should call 
business instruction in planning, but the same system Avould be adopted in buildings for all 
kinds of purposes. A student might take iq) any branch, or one or more branches, but cA ery thing 
should be taught upon deiined data. In giving instruction as to the planning of hotels, for 
example, the jaoper data (having settled the number of guests to be proAuded foio would be the 
proper proportion of staff for guests, the right method of planning so as to I'educe the staff to a 
minimum and yet enable tht guests to be properly attended to. Perhaps it would be not too 
much to expect that the building owner should be consulted as to his reiiuiremmits. ^lav I 
gh'e one of my experiences as a building owner ? I Avished to Imild a house at the seaside. 
The land directly overlooked the sea. The design submitted consisted of bay AvindoA\s, gables, 
and some conceits in carved brickAvork. I said that Avas not Avhat I Avaiited, and I pointed out 
that the only viewAvas in front, and therefore bay AvindoAvs Avere useless except ar. enlaigi'iiu'iits 
of tile looms. I explained that I Avanted a comfortable seaside house Avith Avide A erandas, Avher(> 
I could sit out in all Aveathers. The architect said his ])rofessional standing Avould be ruined if 
he designed such a house, and he refused to design it. The result Avas I paid for tht' dt^signs 
and employed some one Avith less scruples. I may liaA e been entirely Avrong in expi'Cting a 
modern architect to build Avhat I Avanted, and I suggested that as I paid the piper I might 
choose the tune ; Init I Avas told that Ava^ not so and it could not be done. I, howt'Vt'r, Imilt tht' 
house I Avanted, found it very comfortable, and after living in it for some years sold it at a ‘^mod 
profit. 

I have not yet dealt AAitli the question of cost, but one of the lirst matters Avith Avhich an 
architect aaTU Imye to deal Avheii he confers Avith his employer is this question ; so that Avhal- 
ever his studies in styles of architecture may lead him to desire to carry out, hc' Avill ha\'e to 
make those ideas subservient to the question of cost. For this purpose he must lie trained to 
measure and estimate, and he must learn the value of different materials. It is not necessarv that 
heslmuld knoAv as much as a quantity surveyor, but there are many architects whose practice 
demands that they should be able to settle up ljuilders’ accounts. It falls to the lot of A ery 
feAV architects to find clients of unlimited means, and it is still more rare to find even such 
clients Avilling to disregard questions of cost. 

Another example of eijually necessaiy instruction, it seems to me, is the laoijer S}>ecifying 
of the materials and the various Avorks Avhich are recpiiiA'd to 1)^ carried out. This is a matter in 
Avhich very great foresight is re(pure<l, bendes a tlioiough knoAvledge of every kind of detail. 
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In the course of his instruction in the Architectural xls^ociation School, one lecture on the 
subject of specifications is given, and this only in the fourth year. I should have thought 
that one of the first essentials in the student's instruction would have been to teach him to 
accurately describe the various materials and methods of construction upon which he is receiving 
instruction during the course of his studies. It is not at all uncommon to find that a specifica- 
tion has been copied from an obsolete model describing materials which have long ceased to be 
sold or manufactured. It may be said that a knowledge of planning and the writing of specifica- 
tions will be acquired during pupilage or as iiut)rover, but that argument I think would equally 
apply to the learning of architecture or any of the other subjects which is now taught in the 
school, ]\ly })oint is that everything should be taught in the schools which is capable of being 
taught there, that the practical side is just as important as the architectural or artistic side — 
and that both should l>e taught together. 

But assuming that the student in some way or another has managed to pick up sufficient 
knowledge to make a plan and write a specification for the building to be carried out, the 
in‘xt question is — What does the student know about his duties to the building owner, the 
builder, the clerk of works, the (quantity surveyor, and, I might add, his duties in connection 
with the em])loyment of manufacturers of st)ecial articles reqiiiied in modern building? The 
knowledge of these duties is quite as important as a knowledge of the styles of architecture, and 
much more important from the point of view of the employer, because upon a propm' know- 
ledg(' of these dutii'S deptaids whether tlie building owner is to be protected from troubles from 
various (juarters and ])0ssibly from litigation, or whether he will get the building he wants 
carried out in a reasonable time and manner, and at the estimated cost, or, at any rate, not 
much l)eyond it. 

Again, it may be said that the student will gain the necessary information on these subjects 
during his pupilagt‘. To some extent that Avould be true, and espocialh' if he happened to be 
a pupil of a good architect and great interest were taken in the pupil ; but when definite instruc- 
tion can be given in the school I think it should be given there, while the putting into practict‘ 
of what the student has learnt will, of course, diqaaid u])on }m})ilage. I understand, however, 
that the tendency is for j-tudents to become improvers (and not pupils), and in that form of 
service I doubt very much whether they obtain any satisfactory training in the business part 
of their profession. 

It is well, perhaps, to call attention to the chief causes of litigation, because they aiford a 
guid(‘ to the kind of business training necessary to avoid such troubles, to ol)tain for the archi- 
tect the confidence of building owners and to enable him to get on in his profession. Disputes 
arise generally from : — 

1. Misdescription in the specification and discrepancies in the drawings. 

2. Under-estimating the cost of the works. 

3. Unauthorised alterations and additions. 

4. Failure to supply the builder with drawings and instructions when they are wanted. 

o. Insufficient supervision. 

G. The employment of specialists. 

7. The supply of materials to the builder by the building owner, and from 

8. The settlement of accounts. 

Other disputes sometimes arise from the indecision of the architect and his failure to act 
according to the conditions of contract, and from many other causes. 

The student might be given a course of instruction as to the meaning and effect of the 
various clauses in building contracts, the dangers or otherwise of their use or misuse, and 
instruction in particular upon the standard form of conditions of contract approved by the 
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Ii.T.B.A. I am afraid, liowever. that if he were earefully instructed as to the eltect of those 
eoiulitions he would inevitaldy come to the conclusion that in some rest)ects he would he wise 
to alter them. 

Contracts and conditions are sometimes }irepared by the solicitor to the employer. In 
other cases some rt'coj;nised form is used. The student, however, must be trained in his 
duties under known forms of conditions, bt‘cause those conditions regulate the rights of the 
builder and the building owner and his own duties when enii)loyed as architect under the 
contract, and if in that ca})acity he fails in any ]>art of his duties loss may be occasioned not 
only to the building owner but to himself, lie may not get his fees, and Ix'sideS may render 
himself liable to an action for damages. 

it is essential that the architect should act in accordanci^ Avith the conditions. They moi’e 
or h^ss define his duties, as I luive said, and besides this the obligations of the builder and the 
building owner are regulated thereby. He should Iherefore know Avhat tlay^ mean and hoAV 
and in what maniu'r they should be taiforced. An architect may have his own set of conditions 
which he knows by heart and uiuiemtands, but cases happen where .ilteraiions are made by the 
i‘in})loyer’s solicitor, or where an entirely differtait set is sui)plied. In cases of this kind greater 
care is necessary. 

in pas^iug, I might say that with ri'gard to the aihitration clause in thi’ conditions of the 
TLI.B.A., it sliould be ])ointed out to the student that the provision therein that arbitration 
i^ not to take })lace until after tlu‘ completion of thi^ Avorks is not di'sirable, and that 
this condition leaves the ])uilding OAvner at the mercy of any action at kiAv the builder likes 
to bring during the progis^ss of the Avorks, because it is obvious that arlut ration cannot tluai 
take place. I knoAV of cases Avliere the greatest trouble has been caused to the builder and 
the building OAViier OAving to this provision. The object of the clause ajiparently is to accumu- 
late disputes instead of disposing of them as they arise. That course may be a >aATng of 
troui>le to the architect because he is not bothered Avitli arbitration during the progress of 
the AVorks, but it is highly ddrimeiital to the interesth of the building OAAUier. 

Further, it AAamld appear to the student that in one dame (A tho>e condition^ the Avorks 
are to i)e completed to the rea>onable satisfaction of the architect, Avhih‘ other clauses aro 
ambiguously Avorded, if reasonable ^atisfaction is intended by the conditions generallv. 

These are tAVo examples of the salient defects in these conditions, but many dilhcult ])uzzles 
of inttnpn'tation might be set for students. The^e conditions Avere, I believe, the n^sult of 
an attempt to reconcile conlhcting interests, and from that point of aTcav there is much tola' said 
for the attem])t : l)ut they are not at all sati>factory as a Avhole. though ])arts are verv ‘aiod 
There shoukl be no ambiguity in any }jr utterly draAvn document. 

I am afraid tiiis is a digri'ssion, but Avhatever the criticism uiion these or any other conditions 
may be, the student Avould hx their study i)e taught to think and reason for himself instead of 
contiiiiug himself to draAviiig and modelling, and studies of ancient architt'cturc*. 

Further, inasmuch as the young architect may under some contacts have to act as arlu- 
trator as Avell as architect, he should he taught the principal dutii'S of an arbitrator, and it should 
he })ointed out to him hoAV essimtial it is for him to act Avith the greatest fairness hetAveen the 
laiikler and the building owner during the course of tlu' Avorks in vieAv of the judicial or quasi- 
judicial position in Avhich he is placed under the contract. In such a position any incautious act 
on his part, very likely due to his Avaiit of knoAvledge of even general principles, iiiav defeat the 
right of his em])loyei to insist upon his acting as arbitrator. Questions of ’disqualification 
often arise from a desire of builders to try and get awiiy froui the decision of the architect hut 
they also arise from alk^gations of imreasonal)le and arbitrary acts on the part of tlii' architect 
1 can only say that it becomes increasingly important, in vieAv of recent decision^, that the seale^i 
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should beheld very evenlvj so as to avoid even the seml)lance of a cdiar^v of unreasoiiableiie^s 
and much less of arbiti'arv conduct. There is even a business element in l)eing fair and 
reasonable, for directly builders know that an architect knows his Inisiness and has the courage 
of his opinions and is determined to see fair play between builder and building owner, they tender 
with more certainty and often at less price. 

A student should be taught the })roper procedure in arbitrations, the giving of appointments 
for the hearing, and of peremptory appointments in certain cases. He should k'arn some of the 
rules as to the reception and rejection of evidence and as to the question of costs. At any rate 
he should have sufficient general information on the subject to taial)le him to know when he is 
getting out of his depth and wTien it is desiral)le to call in legal as>istanee. One elemen- 
tary rule should l)e impressed upon the young arbitrator, and that is that he should at a 
very early stage of the arbitration either ask for a clieque on account or for a joint undertaking 
from the solicitors (representing the parties 1 adore him) to take up his award and }uiy his fr^es. 
If he goes on with the aiT>itration without any airangement as to payment, he may hnd himself 
in this position, that when he asks for payment he is refused. 

In that state of affairs, if he does not go on, pro])ablv he will never 1)0 able to recovei* ])ayment 
for all the work he has done, and if he goes on he may ])e in no better position. One case 
came to my knowledge whei'e the arbitrator had sat for one hundred days, and there seemed no 
prospect of tinishing under another seventy days. In these circumstances both parties refused 
to pay him anything, and one }>arty threatened that if he did not go on he would siu^ him for not 
completing his duties. 

Dealing with this ([uestion of arljitration, apart from the question of students, it seems to 
me that this Institute occu])ies a very important })osition in the selection of aihitrators in build- 
ing disputes. This position might, I think, he grt^atly strengthened l)y additional care being 
taken to ascertain tlie class of dispute for which the a])])ointment of an arbitrator is asked, so 
that a suitalde arbitrator may be appointed. By suitable arbitrator I mean that as disputes 
vary a great deal some stdection on that account should bt^ ma(h\ If the dispute is about 
accounts, figures and prices, an architect with such knowledge would probably be the kind of 
arbitrator to select ; while if, on the other hand, the claim was for daniLiges fo]* delay and intta'- 
ference, then })erha})s an architect with ])roader knowledge would l^e desirable. I would suggest 
that an instructional paper should be issued inviting builders and building owners to assist the 
Institute in the selection of arbitrators, by stating, when applying for the appointment of an 
arlfitrator, the class of dispute in question for which a.n aiffiitrator is (h‘sir(Ml. It is also desirahh^ 
that the names of the ]>arties and the architect under the contract should at the same time ])e 
supplied, so that an arbitrator may l)e selected who ha^ no interest in the [)ersons disputing or 
the sulqeet matter of the dispute. Except in urg^mt cast'< the Secretary might send to the a})})li- 
cant a form to be tilled up with these particulars. 

I may be permitted to call attention to another matti'r of sonu' import anct^ in connection 
with arbitrations. ^Yhen an arbitrator is ap})ointed, whether by this or some other method, it 
should ))e reinem)>ered that lawyers expect that the arbitration should ])e coiulucted in tin* same 
manner and decisions given on the same principles as they are in the High Court. I have heard 
it said ]>y solicitors on many occasions that they would not go l)(‘fon‘ a technical arbitrator under 
any consideration, and one of the chief reasons they have given is that they nev(a’ know what 
such an arbitrator is going to do about costs. It is much to ])e regretted that such olqections 
should be possi])le, because there are obviously many advantages in trying a case ])efore an 
arlutrator with technical knowledge. 

In the High (\)urt. if a ])arty wins he is entitled to his costs, unless the judge in the exercise 
of a proper discretion deprives him of them. In effect , however, whoever wins gets tire costs. 
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)Suiin‘tiui(‘S an* issues on which one or other party has lost, and then lie may he properly 

deprived of the costs of those issues on which he has failed. Tlii^ is what a lawyer expects, but 
when costs are awarded without any reoard to these })rinciples the lawyer is naturally preju- 
diced against this kind of arbitration. In matters like the proper awarding of costs I feel sure 
that by far the l)etter and safer plan for architect> is to tak(‘ legal advice and act u]»on it. 

Coming back to the question of students, I think a short course of instruction might also be 
given to them on their duties with regard to the employnnait of specialists — I refer to mer- 
chants who supply some special material or manufacture, or do some special class of work — 
because the proper fitting and furnishing of modern buildings depend a great deal u})on the goods 
which these persons supply and the Avork they do. The employment of specialists, hoAvever, 
gives rise to constant litigation, and difficulties and disputes arise from many causes. The chief 
cause is a defective contract, but another and almost e(|ually imjautant cause is the unbusiness- 
like and uncertain arrangements made Avith them by the architect and the delays and hindrances 
caused to contractors in consequence. 

The complications AAdiich arise from dealings 1)etAA'een the architect and specialists are some- 
times extmordinaiy and aris(* in other AA^ays than from delay. The spt^cialist geneiully tries to 
make some one other than the ijihldei' res])onsible, because the builder has either no money or has 
become bankrupt. There is often am[)le material for him to att^anpt this and OA'en succnaal 
OAving to the manner in Avhich his goods were ordered. 

The facts may then gixe rise to one or other of these propositions ; (1) that the architect 
ordered the goods himself and is personally liable, or (2) that he ordered the goods as agent for 
the building OAvner and that he is liable. On tlu^othe^ hand it may l>e contended that the buihha 
himself ordei’ed the goods as agent for the building OAvner. These and many other matters might 
AA'ell form the subject of Imsiness training in the school. 

May I give another illustration of the necessity of Imsiness training of arcliitects ? One 
would have thought that an architect in practice and carrying out wmrks of great artistic 
merit and at consideiable cost Avould knoAv that it Avas his duty to makt^ up his mind Avhetlu*r work 
done by the contractor Avas to his approval or not : but I hawe knoAvn cases Avhere an architect said 
in effect to his employer, Avhen complaints have been made to him of Avork improptuly (*xocuted 
l)y the contractor, “ I have not given any decision: Avait until the ])uilding is finished” : and 
the building OAAuier has Avaited until he Avas even in the building, and still hf‘ Avas told to wait. 
The result AA^as naturally litigation. 

A small subject of instruction might l)e the duties of the clerk of Avorks. Tht‘ student should 
have explained to him the proper limit of authority of the chah of Avorks as to the ])assimf of 
Avork and materials. The necessity for the clerk of AAV)rks to kee]> })roper diaries and records, &c 
and to make periodical reports ^liould also l)o pointe<l out to him : Avliib^ the liabilitv of the 
architect for the acts of the clerk of Avorks might also lie dealt Avith. 

I might give one more illustration of the nect‘ssity for iiistruction. It is not uncommon to 
lind that corporations in particular, and other employers as well, think that monev can l)e 
>aved by purchasing themselves some of the materials to be used Iw the contractor in the 
construction of the l)uilding or Avorks, as the case may l)e ; but it almost invariably happens that 
such materials are delivered too soon, and therefore are in the contiuctoi ’s Avay, or are delivered in 
the wrong place or too late, causing hindrance and delay, Avith the result that anv savim^ Avhich 
the employer may have effected on the purchase is swallowed up l^y a large claim for daimnms 
made by the contractoi' for the interference and delay caused to him in the ('Xecution of 'the 
works by the non-supply of these materials at the proper time and place. The duty of architects is 
to advise employers in such matters, and if nevertheless materials are to l)e supplied in this Avav 
to advise proper conditions for their supply, so as to limit the damages in case of their non-supplV 
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I would advise that the instruction in the school should he divided into two parts, the 
business side and tlu' art sid(‘. that no >tndent should h(‘ allowid to join the ait sid(* unless 
he joined the l:)usme>s side, and that Loth branches of study should yo on top^ether and that no 
student should be properly qualified as an archit(‘ct unless la* had passed an examination in the 
])usiness side. 

But with all this instruction in the schor)L in which it would lx* iiossible to train the studiait 
very highly, it must not ])e forgotten that the young architect, unless he spends a proper tinn* 
as a pupil, will by this change of training h')-e those great advantages (which he had as a pu])il) 
of till' clo^e association with a master oftL*n of ^ery high charact(*r and great ability. Asa juipil 
the young architect saw how his master dealt with delicate and difficult questions from day to 
day, and he learnt, if he was fortunati* to ])e a pupil of such a master as I have described, the 
duty above everything to hold the scales evenly between employer and contractor, and to per- 
form those many duties devolving upon him with a high sense of the honour of his profession. 

The profession of an architect or engineer differs from other professions. (*s]iecially on account 
of the quasi-judicial or judicial duties he has to perform in addition to all liis other duties. 
Scarcely a day ])asses but some matter is b]-<.)ught up for his fail' and impaitial decisinn ; and 
these duties become more difficult every day owing to the keenness of competiticn. 

In the case of architects, inasmuch as IIh*!)- profession is closely allied to ait. there is the 
additional difficulty in linding the true artist imbued with business habits and qualilications : 
but when thes(' qualities are combimsl the possessor of them is found amongst the leaders of his 
profession. In some cases a hap]^" combination of a business man and an art architect in partner- 
ship has produced ecpially good results : but haA ing regard to the natural difficulties in finding 
a combination of such qualities, a course of instruction to students which accentuates them 
cannot, in my opinion, be good. 

The Eoyal Institute of British Architects and the Architectural x\ssociation have in the past 
few years done a great work in the education of young architects, and, as a result, one cannot 
help noticing the wonderfully inqu’oved design of many modern buildings as compared with 
those of twenty or twenty-five years ago ; but there i-; a danger wdiich I have endeavoured to 
point out that in the study of art, ancient architecturt*. modtdling, ])ainting, and so on. the 
business qualifications may lie overlooked, and that in the scIk'K)! the student may never have 
th(‘ oppoitunity which he had <is a pupil of learning hoAV to uphold flu* honour of his profos>ion. 

There is one other suggestion I should like to make, liecause if students are to have sufficient 
time to study art and architecture an effort should be made to assist them in the study of pi'actical 
Avork, To that end and also for tlie purpose of sim])litying the ])ractical woik of Lircliitect> in 
general, I think that much might be done by standardi^ation. 

Much has ])t*en accomplished by the Engineering Standards Committee, and I see no 
reason why an Architectural Standards Committee should not be formed. The object of the 
Committee would l)e to put the specitication tor the ordinary reipiirement of every-day practice 
in building into standard form, ami to keep these forms up to date ]>y periodical meetings. In 
the preparation of these forms the work of the Engineering Committee could be made use of. in 
so far as it applied to building work. For example, an elaborate specification for the testing of 
cement is now unnecessary, A clause in the specification that the cement is to comply wfith the 
tests and requirements of the Engineering Standards Committee is sufficient to provide for cement 
of the best possible quality. The work of the Committee might later be extended to standardising 
details of various work in respect of Avhich the considerations of art do not enter. 

This Committee would be supported by sub-committees consisting of representatives of 
local and government departments, and technical societies, contractors, merchants and sur- 
veyors. as well as architects. Representatives from the London County Council, the central 
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building authority of London, could materially assist the work of the various committees as 
regards building work in London. 

Ill conclusion I hope I have said nothing to otfeiid anyone. For myself, I can only say that 
I am full of goodwill for the members of my old profession, and that it will always give 
me the greatest pleasure if I can be of any service in advancing the ol^jeets of this institution. 

XoTE, — Since writing this Pa])er I have had the o})portnnity, at ^Ir. ^lauleV invitation, of 
going over the school which he has charge of at A\F'?tminster. I >hould not like it to be thought 
that anything I have said in mv Paper retlected ujion the work }aafoi“med ])y the students then^ 
and the instruction given so far as it goes. I wa^ most impres>ed with the thor(.)Ughne>s of 
the teaching in drawing and in the styles of architecture and in the detaiP of tlie architeetural 
work: in fact, I do not think it would be possible to train student'^ better than they are tiained 
there in the various subjects to which I have lef erred. After eaiefully looking thiongh the 
course of instruction given at the Architectural A^'^ociation school, I could come to no other 
conclusion than this, that if practical work is to be taught as well a^ aicliitecture and ail there 
must be an extended course of study. It is im}»ossible to do it in two years. That Avas the 
impiession I formed from an inspection of the excellent Aviuk done by the student'' in that 
school and from the course of instruction given to them. 


DISCUSSION OF ME. HUDSON’S PAPER. 
Mr. Ernest George, iV.E.A., President^ in the Chair. 


Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.] : In rising to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to Mr. Hudson for his most 
interesting i^aper, I am sure members would Avish 
me to express our appreciation of his great kind- 
ness. He is a barrister of considerable eminence, 
and one of the members of the Tribunal of Appeal 
under the London Building Act, so that in addi- 
tion to his knowledge as a barrister he has the 
judicial qualities which enable him to deal AA'ith 
matters intimately associated Avith our profession ; 
therefore anythin er which he says to us is of A^ery 
great value. I am sure we shall ajipreciate the 
fairness with which he dealt with our shortcomings. 
He has also pointed out some features of value in 
the training of an architect. To all of us the art 
side of our profession is the most fascinating, and 
if we sought our own pleasure Ave should desote 
the hulk of our time to it. But Ave have duties 
to perform to oar clients Avhich, if not sometimes 
of the most pleasurable, may, if Ave throw our soul 
into them, become so interesting that the incon- 
venience and unpleasantness associated with them 
disappear, because we are sensible of an endeaA^our 
to master a difficult and troublesome subject. 
Mr. Hudson has pointed out the great desirability 
of a student studying the writing of specifications 
and the studying of quantities. I believe that in 
the studying of quantities Ave are doing a most 
useful work, though we may never practise as 
quantity suiweyors. In my young days I made a 
point of learning how to take out ([uantities. 


and I have found it of inestimable value because, 
eA'en in such matters as designing stone w’ork, the 
fact that you have taken out the quantities for 
stone teaches you about beds and about joints and 
about the economical use of material, the knoAvledge 
of which is of great value in the disposition ot 
the design and in the cunsi<leration of one’s clients’ 
pockets, I Avould .strongly recommend architects 
to write their own specifications. If you Avrite 
your own specificatiims and ha\e a knowledge 
of quantities you will know more about your 
building than your contractor, a'oiu* foreman, 
or your clerk of the Avorks, and can go on the 
building and give a piompt decision (Ui a subject 
Avhich otherwise would bother you imnitiisely. ’ If, 
again, you practise the writing of a specification 
you acquire a literary stylo, because you haA'e to 
express yourself clearly and tersely, and if you can 
do that you will find the literary* efibrt a pleasure 
in itself. Furthermore, even if your draAvings are 
finished you will constantly find that you can 
amend and improve them, and consequently better 
your building. :\fr. Hudson has aLo drawn attri- 
tion to the important question of estimating cost. 
Probably you have read a vr'v able lecture giA’en by 
Lord Cr«)nier at OxfoiH L Diversity some time ago, 
when he said that eA'ery question of high policy, eA’ery 
(lUG^uon of liberty, every question that related to 
})olitic'5 at all, resolAed itself from a basis of finance. 
I think ^Ir. Hud'^on is right in s:[ying that the 
cost oi n Iniilding a very important matter, and 
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whatever we design it is all governed and ruled 
and brought down to the basis of the cost of carry- 
ing it out. Mr. Hudson points out, too, that fore- 
sight and tlie knowledge of detail are of great 
importance. That foiesight is only gained by 
wilting your specitication, and trying to imagine 
all the difficulties you will ha\e to contend with in 
your building. The practice of that writing will 
increase your power of foresight, and will save you 
large bills of extras at the end of your contract. 
Mr. Hudson has mentioned that an architect should 
plan his building, and design the exterior to suit 
that plan. My brother architects will agree that 
wlien you a replanning a building, i)avi pasm the 
design of the elevation is growing in your mind — 
that when you are experienced you cannot design 
one without the other. In my young day^ there 
used to be a practice of designing an elevation first 
and making the plan to ht it. That is an outrageous 
thing to do, yet it was a common practice forty 
or fifty years ago. The proper course is to 
design your building from the plan, and the eleva- 
tions grow up while you are dc'-^igning it. Mr. 
Hudson, again, drew our attention t j the dangers 
of making draughtsmanship the ])e-all and end-all 
of our existence. Draughtsmanship m good, but 
draughtsmanship is not architecture. I have seen 
the architect’s design for the York Gate, and his 
working drawing, and eminent as he was he would 
luive been plucked at any of our schools. Mr. 
i\Iaule would not have looked at him : he would 
have said the man was incompetent altogether ; and 
yet he turned out very good work. I feel some- 
times there is a grave tendency in the present day 
to make draughtsmanship take too large a place in 
architecture. Mr. Hudson drew our attention to 
the architect who put too much glass in the upper 
windows. Lord Bacon in one of his essays says : I 
shall show' you a building where there is so much 
glass in the windows that there is not a sheltered 
corner in the room.” And Mr. Hudson has felt 
that same inc jiivenience. It is a difficulty, but it 
arose very largely in the early days with the 
moving away from the old-fashioned castle. In 
the Elizabethan time windows were of very large 
extent, possibly the reaction from the close and 
narrow windows of the old castles. I am not sure 
also that the abolition of the window taxes did not 
result in a reaction. The sun is the great germ 
destroyer, and if you have a big window admitting 
plenty of sunlight you can at all events be certain 
that your room will be a healthy one, even if it 
seems rather cold. We all appreciate the sugges- 
tion that the design fur a house should be quiet, un- 
assuming, and natural. (,)ne architect friend of mine 
says he always tries to design a house so that it 
should not appear that an architect had designed 
it, but that it had grown out of its site. I believe 
that is a perfectly sound rule for us all to follow. 
Mr. Hudson has drawn our attention to the archi- 
tect’s duty to the client, the contractor, and the 


clerk of works, and has laid great stress upon 
the necessity for reasona])leness and equity. The 
architect who boasts that he is the master of his 
work and keeps the builder under his thumb 
is making a very wild boast. If he can instead 
say that he is so reasonable and equitable in 
the treatment of his builder that the builder is 
his friend and is anxious to carry out his 
work, to give him delight, it is a much happier 
condition for him to be in. If you have your 
builder at loggerheads with }ou, you will never get 
the same results as it he were in sympathy with 
you. That does not imply weakness in the archi- 
tect, but rather strength. If the builder know's that 
you have a mind of your own, that you kn:>w what 
you want and liave thought it out, he will not try 
to play tricks with you at all ; and if he finds that 
one of his ser^ants has done wliat is improper, and 
you condemn it, he will nut resent but will respect 
your action. One point that Mr. Hudson could help 
us ill is this. An architect undertakes to super- 
vise his building, but the law is not clear as 
to what supervision means. I think it a very 
ini(|uitous thing that an architect should be held 
responsible for something done not only without 
his knowledge but contrary to the specitication, 
and should be held responsible if he does nut see 
it. No architect can live for twenty-four hours on 
his building, and if a thing is done in his absence 
which he does not see, it is not reasonable that he 
should be held by the Courts responsible for 
it. One thing that many architects get into 
trouble about with their clients is that they do 
not keep their clients regularly informed as to 
any variations which become necessary. If 
they did they would save all kinds of litigation 
and heartburnings at the end. If you inform your 
client of the variation he has knowledge, and unless 
he ubjects to it then he acquiesces by silence and 
cannot reproach you lor it afterwards. Otherwise 
it is questiuiiable whether you can make any varia- 
tion from a specitication without the knowledge of 
your client. I know of one very large building, 
costing A'] 00,000, where 71b. lead was specified 
for covering the roof. The contractor put in 6 lb. 
by mistake, and, for the purpose of my argu- 
ment, it was an honest mistake. The architect 
thought the 6 lb. would do, and took credit for the 
diffierence in value, but at the end the clients dis- 
covered this change. They brought an action, 
and the architect, I believe, was held responsible 
because he had permitted the change without the 
knowledge and consent of his clients, notwithstand- 
ing that they had not paid for the omitted material. 
It is very wise to tell us all to act in accordance 
with our conditions. Many architects do not. As 
an arbitrator I have constantly discovered that. They 
have conditions, and yet they seem to think they 
can work their own sweet will and ignore them. If 
you do so you are rendering yourselves liable to an 
action by your client, and if he is a litigious man 
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it will be a costly business. With regard to the arbi- 
tration “at the end of the contract,” I remember 
when the conditions of contract were settled 
there was a very great divergence of opinion 
about that. Architects generally held that it was 
desirable that any questions ot dispute should 
wait until the end, and then be adjudicated upon, 
because it was said that if you got hold of a 
litigious contractor, by pin-pricking and insisting 
every week on something going to arbitration, he 
would break your heart ; and that is why the clause 
was put in. It has its inconveniences, hut Avith 
any reasonable contractor you can get out of it, 
because the clause provides that this arbitration 
shall wait until the end, except by consent. If 
either party wanted to be litigious no consent 
Wuuld be obtained, but with any reasonable con- 
tract ;r and architect if a dihiculty arises you can 
have an arbitration at any time. Those condi- 
tions were the result of a very great light between 
the builders and the architects. T'he architects 
could not get all they wanted, the builders tried 
to get a good deal more than the archi:ects thought 
right, and therefore the provisions, like those of all 
documents settled between parties, were more or 
less in the nature of compromises. With regard 
to the “ reasonable ” satisfaction that Mr. Hudson 
spoke of, I think the first clause of our Conditions 
says the w^ork must be done to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the architect, and generally I think that 
word is used with regard to anything as to which 
there may be an arbitration. But where there arc 
certain clauses .n which there can be no arbitration, 
where the architect is sole master, I think, speaking 
broadly, it means it must be to the absolute and not to 
the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, because 
he is sole judge, and that is possibly why those words 
arose. But whether right or wrong, they were 
settled by two eminent counsid at the time. As 
to the final certificate, Hr. Hudson thinks that an 
architect ought to make up his mind and say 
when a building is done to bis ^atisfactiem. He 
will forgive me if I say that I think it is a most 
dangerous thing for an architect at any time 
to give a certificate that buildings have been 
completed to his satisfaction. If he does, he 
immediately relieves the contractor irom liability 
for anything he may have improperly done, and 
takes it upon himself ; and with great respect to 
Mr, Hudson, I hope none of us will ever adopt 
that practice. I know^ of a case at the present 
moment w^here a clause was so drawn. It said the 
architect should at the completion of the works 
give a certificate that the buildings had been done 
to his satisfaction, and that that should release the 
contractor from any further liability. What has 
transpired since then? It has been discovered 
that the contractor has done something quite con- 
trary to the specification, of which the architect 
knew nothing whatever, and of which I think, 
having looked into it, he reasonably knew nothing, 


and the clients have made the architect pay 
1 2,000 for remedying work the cost of which 
under our clause would have fallen upon the 
builder. WM do not give a certificate that it is to 
our sati.’sf action, which means that if anything 
wrong is discovered within the period of the Statute 
of Limitations the contractor should retain the 
liability. In this case the clients were quite 
friendly to the architect, and would have brought 
an action against the builder if they had not been 
barred by the clause as to the architect’s final cer- 
tificate. As to the duties of an arbitrator, there 
again Mr. Hudson has advised us how careful we 
should be to be strictly equitable and follow as far 
as we possibly can the practice of the Courts. The 
question of costs is one we shall ail reliect upon, 
because many architects do not know how they ought 
to award c<.sts. They think they may give an award 
in favour of a man, but sentimentally they give the 
Costs to the other side. It is perfectly wrong ; you 
must have no sentiment ; you are a judge, and you 
must deal with what is right within the terms of the 
contract. Then ^^ith regard to our fees, that is a 
thing which touches us home, and the advice to 
get some security for our fees is most valuable. I 
knew a case lately where an action wa:? brought 
by a builder. It was a factitious and improper one 
altogether, but it was not so discovered until the 
arbitrator had sat about twenty days. Then every- 
body knew the builder was going to lo^c. It was 
nut in the interests of the other side to take up the 
award, so the arbitrator was in this ridiculous p isi- 
tion : he believed the builder Avas going bankrupt 
and he knew therefore he could never get his fees 
out of him. The other side Avould not take up the 
award, so he tried to .stop the arliitrafion, but 
they compelled him to go on because he had entered 
into an implied contract to decide the case. I am de- 
lighted to hear that weean get anything like security 
for the payment of our fees. As to the form which 
Mr. Hudson has suggested, a fV.nn vhieh should 
be filled up so that Ave should knoAV the nature of 
the arbitration and the arbitrator a\s uld have 
something to guide him in dealing Avitli it — that is 
a very good suggestion. With regard to the question 
of specialists, that is a fruitful source of htigution 
and arbitration. Many an architect takes an esti- 
mate from a specialist and orders the Avork, whereas 
under his conditions he has no poAVer to order 
at all. If he does get an estimate, the form of the 
conditions is that he should simply noimnate and 
the contractor should give the order for the goods. 
It aichitects neglect that, they are rendering 
themselves liable for an action Avhich the specialist 
can biing against them, and AA’ould probably Avin. 
The last suggestion Avith regard to standardisation 
IS quite worthy of our consideration, and I am sure 
it Avill he considered ; but it is very difficult to 
standardise in architecture. I have had the honour 
of being a member of the Standardisation Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and they 
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can standardise all kinds of en,i:ineenn.ii: things 
and all kinds of things which ^^eitaiu to architects’ 
work, such as soil pipes, rain-water pipes, hot- water 
pipes, i^'c., but it is very difticult to standardise 
many other things which arc used. I do not see 
how you can standardise timber ; I do not see how 
you can standardise bricks. The standard for the 
South of England dilfeis from that of the North 
even as to bricks ; so that, though it is a matter 
which is worthy of consideration, it is much more 
difficult in architectural work than in engineering 
work. 1 wish to conclude by moving a most 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hudson for the \alu- 
ahle Paper he has given us. 

Me. JOHN SLATER [F,[ : It must bo a pleasure 
to everyone to have Mr. lliulson with us to-night, 
for on many points connected with building he is 
undoubtedly a past master. If there is anything 
connected with building legislation! ami arbitration 
wdiich Mr. Hudson does not know I do not think 
it is w orth know ing. I cannot help thinking, how'- 
ever, that the lapse of tw^enty-hve or thirty years 
since he was in an architect's cfiice has throwm a 
certain amount of glamour over his pupil days. He 
says that if a young architect studies in a school 
only, and does not get his training supplemented by 
practical training in specitications and estimating, 
Ac., he will not be much good. I am afraid the ex- 
perience of many of us in (uir pupil days is that the 
average youth did not as a pupil get this instruction. 
He w^as rather given to he told to make tracings 
and that sort of thing, and the teaching he got 
was of a kind that certainly did not go very far to 
train him for the practical w^ork of his after-life. 
Mr. Hudson has said that the >cheme of the Board 
of x\rchitectural Education gave an idea that the 
architect must study architecture as an art. That 
w^as not the view of the Board of Architectural 
Education, because the Board felt that practical 
w'ork was the main thing that architects should be 
taught in a school. When Mr. Hudson criticises, as 
he legitimately does, the fact thatatthexArchitectural 
x\ssociation there are only ten lectures on wHat are 
called the practical politics of architecture, such as 
our duties and liabilities to clients, Ac., I am very 
doubtful whether it is possible that such matters 
as these can be learned by a pupil in a school, or 
can be taught in the school at all ; they are so 
very much a matter of practical experience. I 
agree with Mr. Hudson when he asks : “ hat can 
a student learn from one lecture un the London 
Building Act?” Why, -we have been practising 
under it for many years, and have not learnt it yet. 
The pupils of a school have in the main come 
from school or college, and are jubt beginning their 
work. And this fact it is wHich proves to me that 
for the first tw’O years in the school the subjects 
for study both at the Architectural Association and 
at the various colleges over the country are mainly 
those elementary matters wHich can he taught to 
the young student, and that it should be left to him 
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afterwards in an office to get tlie further experience 
w'hich he requires. Mr. Hudson is perfectly right 
in saying that planning is a matter wdiich should 
be taught an architect, and I think the drawing 
which is done in the xArchitectural Association 
schools and in various other places should include 
the planning of a building. I do not think Mr. 
Maulo or any of the other teachers simply give 
students things to draw^ without giving them an 
idea of the plan upon which they are to draxv. Mr. 
Hudson says, very truly, that tlie young architect 
should know wdiat the duties of the servants of a 
house aie, and all that soit of thing. That is 
perfectly true ; but it is quite impossible in a 
school with a tWA)-years’ coni'se to give instruction 
on all kinds of buildings : you have not the time 
to do it. Mr. Hudson has touched upon the 
subject M' arbitration. There, again, I do not 
think it is possible to teach young students in a 
school the various data and facts wdiich relate to 
arbitrations. The probability is that before he 
becomes an arbitrator he will have had to give 
evidence on behalf of his client, or on behalf of the 
person for whom he is acting, in courts of law*, 
and it is only the experience w'hich he gains in 
giving such evidence that can teach him the duties 
of an arbitrator and the rules of court. It is true 
that an architect wffien he begins practice ought 
to know^ these things ; but I see that there are 
very great difficulties, if not impossibilities, in 
teaching these matters to a very young architect. 
I remember in one of the first cases I wirs ever 
engaged in to give evidence I was given a 
piece of advice by an old Q.C. wdiich I have 
never forgiRteii, and wdiich I think is the very best 
piece of advice which can be given : “ More cases 
are lost,” he said, ‘‘by trying to make them 
better than they are than in any other w’ay.” 
I have never fergotten that, and I am sure from 
the experience wffiich I have had of recent years in 
arbitrations that that is so. If I may venture to give 
a piece of advice to an architect wdio is concerned 
in one of his earliest aiRitra lions, I would advise 
him by no means to give any reason for the decision 
at wffiich he arrive^. I remember being an arbitrator 
ill a building dispute. The builder claimed a very 
considerable amount of money, and I gave him not 
anything like half wffiatho asked. After theaw'ardhad 
been taken up the builder’s solicitor came to me and 
said: “My client has asked me to ^eeyou ; we have 
not the slightest intention of disputing your award, 
but my client thinks he has been very grossly 
deceived ; w ill you give him the reasons and the 
data upon wffiich you made your aw^ard ? ” I 
looked at the solicitor, and I said : “ Do you think 
I shall ? ” And he said : “ No, I do not.” It is a 
very bad thing to give your reasons. With regard 
ti the advice to take care to get something on 
account if w^c have an arbitration, I remember one 
case in W’hich a very distinguished President of this 
Institute many years ago was appointed arbitrator. 
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They sat at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and on 
the hrst day the arbitrator said to the counsel and 
solicitors : I have ordered some luncheon ; I 

think you had better come and lunch with me 
and I can put the fees down in my award.” 
They did that for a great many days, and 
the fees went on increasing. When the arbi- 
trator made his award he wrote to both the parties 
and said the award was ready. It was some build- 
ing dispute, and the building owmer said : We 
have e400 or P500 to pay in costs on this award. 
Cannot we settle it and not take up the award at 
all ? ” And they did, and the poor architect never 
got, not only his own fees, but what he had ex- 
pended in dinners and lunches for the others. I 
endorse the advice ANliich Mr. Hudson gives when 
he says that the architect ought to make up bis 
mind whether the work done by the contractor is 
to his approval or not. It is an extremely bad 
thing, and within my personal knowledge has given 
rise to a great many very awkward disputes, if when 
the building owner says, “ This is not right,” the 
arbitrator simply says, “ Wait till I have given 
my decision.” If an architect finds he has work 
to complain of, he ought to complain at once and 
try to get it set right and not wait till the end of 
the job. I am sure Mr. Hudson will not think I 
have criticised his Paper unduly, and I can say as 
a personal friend what great pleasure it has given 
me to hear him read the Paper, and I should like 
very heartily to second the vote of thanks. 

Mk. WM. WOODWAED [F,] : I know of 
nobody so well able as Mr. Hudson to discourse 
upon the subject of the Paper, and with every 
word which has been uttered by Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Slater T most heartily agree. Mr. Hall has 
so splendidly criticised the Paper that I do not 
intend to traverse it minutely. But there are one 
or two thoughts which I should like to mention. 
First, I disagree with Mr. Hudson as regards 
standardisation. I agree wuth Mr. Hall that 
standardisation in architecture is not desirable. 
With regard to arbitration, I think it is clause 16 
which gives absolute power to the architect with 
regard to materials and w^orkmanship. If these 
Conditions of Contract are revised, I think that 
clause, although I was a party to it, should be 
somewhat modified. There is a case before 
me at this moment where I feel sure that the 
architect in rejecting materials rejected them 
because of want of knowledge of their quality. I 
am satisfied those materials were of the very best 
quality possible, and I know in one particular in- 
stance the architect ultimately approved of bricks 
which cost the contractor 35 . 6(7. to 45. per thousand 
less than those he had rejected. I think, although 
the clause is an absolute one, there should be some 
appeal from a decision of that sort. The arbi- 
trator would be bound under that clause to give 
his decision in favour of the architect. In regard 
to sub-contractors, that is a pitfall I would 


recommend every young architect to avoid. The 
longer I live, the more I feel convinced that the 
few^er sub-contractors on a job the better for 
everybody. The sub-contractors are becoming a 
nuisance to the builder, and ultimately, I am sure, 
many of them become a nuisance to the architect. 
I think the builder should have more comiilete 
control over his building than he now' has, and I 
think the less w'e indulge in appointing sub-con- 
tractors the better. With regard to quantities and 
specifications, with every w'ord Mr. Hall has 
uttered I agree. To the young architect, w'hether 
an art architect or not, a knowledge of quantities 
and of the leading prices will be of the utmost 
value ; it need not interfere with his art instincts 
or his desire for the finest artistic production. If 
he has a knowdedge of xnices and the ability to 
write a specification, he is master of the building 
w'hen he comes on the job. I recommend every 
student to read carefully the list of points in Mr. 
Hudson’s paper upon wdiich litigation may arise. 
He wall find that mixed up wdth those points are 
matters wdiich he should endeavour to consider, 
particularly with regard to extras. It is so very 
easy for an architect to allow addition after addition 
to run up and never to apprise his client, and then 
there is an inevitable quarrel wdth the client at 
the end. I <juite admit that it is a trouble to keep 
wudting letters with regard to small additions, but 
the accumulation of these trifles leads to vexation 
at the end. I support very heartily the vote of 
thanks for this excellent Paper, w'hich is brimming 
over wdth information as the result of the ex- 
perience not only of an architect but of a very 
successful barrister. 

Mk. W. H. ATKIX BERRY [F.j : Tlie remarks 
I had intended to make have been very ably covered 
by the previous speakers and there is very little for 
me to add. In the Paper and discussion I have been 
reminded of an occasion many years ago when a 
discussion on very much the same lines took place 
in this room, a question as to W'hether the art or 
the business of our w^ork should receive the greater 
consideration. J remember Professor Aitchison 
making a remark to this effect : ‘Mf I w'ant to 
select a baker, I do not ask the candidates W'hat 
they know' of the ancient history of bread-making 
or whether they know’ the name of Pharaoh’s chiel 
baker. I ask ^ Can you make bread ? ’ and it is upon 
the answer that I should make my selection. In 
the same w'ay I think we may spend too much time 
in considering past history and past architects. I 
should rather ask the young architect of to-day if 
he knows his business, and upon that I should 
judge whether he w’as fit to practise or not.” Mr. 
Hudson spoke of standardisation, I view' with 
some terror this increase of the idea of standardisa- 
tion. It seems to me if we are not careful it will 
ciush out all indi\ iduality. There will be nothing 
left foi the individual to originate. The architect 
will become a sort of standardised sausage -machine 
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a receptacle into which all the ingredients for a 
building are to be poured, the instructions of the 
employer, the Building Acts, the by-laws, the 
General Powers Bill, and all sorts of regulations, 
and then a few turnB of the handle and there is 
your standardised building, complete in every re- 
spect, and to the entire dissatisfaction of everybody. 
I should like to join in the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hudson for his very able Paper and kindly remarks. 
He has given us much to think about, and much 
which is well worthy of our attention, and he has 
given it upon verv good authoritv. 

Mk. H. P. G. MAULE [K] ^Mr. Hudson has 
mentioned the school over which I have control, 
and I should like to make some reply. My excuse 
must be that for many years now I have had to 
do with architectural education, and for the past 
seven I have had the conduct and control of one of 
the largest schools in the kingdom. There are two 
things which have been borne in upm me during 
that time more than any other. One is, the immense 
scope of an architects calling, the amount of 
ground he has to cover, the multiplicity of things 
he has to know. The second is the great danger 
of overcrowding the curriculum, of giving con- 
fusion instead of education. The simpler you can 
keep your curriculum — I was going to say the 
more you can keep out of your curriculum — the 
better, because there are two ways of looking at 
education. One is that it is a sort of cramming- 
box wherein the student has to do little but to sit 
quiet and be stuffed. That, I think, we shall agree 
is an absolutely wrong view. The other view is to 
try to train the student in the limited time you have 
at your disposal, limited compared with his whole 
life, w’hich will be a training right through. That 
education, I think, should be largely devoted to 
training him to train himself ; to teach him the 
principles that he may apply in detail from his own 
knowiedge. To take a case in point, Mr. Hudson 
has referred to the one lecture on the Building 
Act. Anybody with the most limited acquaint- 
ance with the Building Act would know^ that that 
could be in no sense all the education required 
for the Building Act ; but it might be a lesson 
in principle w^hereby you can help the student to 
tackle that Act with some little knowiedge, so that 
he can with time and experience overcome its many 
difficulties. So far from putting these things into 
the curriculum, I think Mr. Hudson’s Paper rather 
goes to show that they should be kept out, and 
I cordially agree with what Mr. Slater said — 
that the office is the place to learn these many 
points of practical experience. Again, Mr. Hudson 
is wrong in assuming that pupilage under an 
architect no longer enters into the training. 
Quite 98 per cent, of our students leave us and 
go into training as pupils. Their tw^o years’ 
training with us is only preliminary. j\fr. Hud- 
son, T think, lias, in the first place, wuitttm 
his Paper from a study of the curriculum instead 


of a study of the actual w^ork which is being done. 
Had he paid that visit, for which I thank him, 
first, I think he would not have referred to so many 
of these things as the wwk of the student, but as 
rather the w^ork of the architect w'hen just emerg- 
ing from his early studentship. There is a great 
deal of talk about architectural education, but 
comparatively few" of us have actually had the 
handling of students. There are a great many 
things wffiich theoretically it is desirable the stu- 
dents should know" ; hut the more one has to do 
wdth them, the more one has to teach, the more 
one feels how" exceedingly dangerous it is to go too 
fast. Mr. Hudson refers to the teaching of the 
specification. Many years ago I remember ^Ir. 
Hall giving me a very valuable piece of advice. 
He said : ‘‘ x\lways write your owm specification, 
and if you are in doulit about anything, sketch 
it first and then wTite the description.” I 
should he afraid to say how many times I have 
repeated that advice in the school, and how- many 
times I have insisted upon the fact that if a man 
know"S what he is doing he w"ill have no difficulty 
in expressing himself, provided he has been trained 
in expressing himself. In the first year of the day 
school not only do the students write out a small 
specification of the w"ork they have been doing, hut 
they are trained constantly, almost every w"eek, in 
writing about the w"ork they are actually doing. 
They wuite descriptions of the visits they make to 
buildings, and they are constantly, every w"eek, 
made to write and illustrate various points in 
regard to their work. If a student has a fairly 
solid knowledge of his materials, and of the work- 
manship by wffiich those materials are put together, 
I venture to think, when the time comes, he will 
have no difficulty in w-riting the necessary specifi- 
cation. If he knows his job he will be able to 
describe it. There are various things in the Paper 
wffiich relate particularly to the school wffiich ^Ir. 
Hudson w"Ould hardly have said had he had a little 
m .)re first-hand knowdedge, hut their importance 
cannot he too strongly insisted upon. I think if 
the Paper shows one thing more than another it 
show"s that w"e should not be content wdth the very 
limited amount of architectural education w"hich is 
at present available. There must be many men 
who w\)uld he willing and anxious to avail 
themselves of a higher architectural education 
were it available. I hope that wffien that edu- 
cation is forthcoming, as I have no doubt it will 
be in the future, it will not merely devote itself 
to grandiose design, hut will include many of those 
important points w’hich w"e ourselves must have had 
to face without any real instruction. No matter 
how good the student’s office may be, no matter 
how" his master may devote himself to him, it is 
impossible for him to cover all the ground which 
he will meet wffien he gets into practice ; but if he 
has some further opportunity of gaining knowiedge 
on the lines which Mr. Hudson has sketched I feel 
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h would be an advantage. I express iiiy thanks t ) 
Mr. Hudson not only fur his Taper, hut for the 
very kind things he has said about the Architectural 
School, and to assure him that I have not been in 
practice over fifteen years without learning some of 
its pitfalls, and it has been my rndeavour from the 
very first to teach students that they must not 
merely be draughtsmen, but must be upright, 
honourable men of business if they are to conduct 
their work in the way we ail wish it to be conducted. 

Mu. MAX CLARKE [F. : I should like to sup- 
port the vote of thanks and also to support Mr. 
Hudson in his view with regard to standardisation 
more particularly. We have heard that bricks 
cannot be standardised, although the Institute have 
got a standard for them ; but we have not been told 
that architects do not take the trouble to write in 
their specification'=5, when they use various sorts of 
bricks, that they should work in with each other. 
About fifty per cent, of architects, according 
to the specifications which I have seen, do not 
troul)le to do that The Science Committee at the 
present time are trying to get some information as 
to a standard rpiality for paint, and in trying to do 
so they have arrived at the conclusion that the 
subject is in a state of almost unutterable con- 
fusion. It is perf(^ctly well known that fifty per 
cent, of the paint now used is hardly worthy to 
bear the name at all. The dilhculty begins to 
assert itself when u try to standardise. I have 
brought before the Science Committee the desira- 
bility of standardising a specification for timber. I 
heard a few minutes ago that it was impossible. Fifty 
per cent, of the specifications for timber at the present 
time are specifications for timber which cannot be 
obtained on the market. It is all perfectly right if 
you can get it : but vtui cannot : it is not imp ir ted 
into this country. 1 do not care what you call it, 
whether standardisation or anything else ; but put 
before, not only the students, hut the members of 
this Institute, a description of the materials which 
are imported into this country and wFere and liow 
theycan begot, and then leave the man with a certain 
amount of knowledge to use that information. At 
the present time it is absolutely correct, as Mr. 
Hudson says, that tlie specification^ contain clause s 
which are copied and copied from generation to 
generation, and some of the things specified are 
actually not obtainable. The same thing occurs 
in specifications with regard to plastering. I read 
this morning a specification sent to mo on account 
of a dispute in a building matter, and the specifica- 
tion about the pla.stering said nothing which could 
be formed into common sense, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, except that it was sand and plaster of some 
kind or another. There should be some sort of 
indication as to whether when you use Parian 
cement the contractors should be allowed to use 
sand with it or not, and whether they should be 
allowed to put it on a Portland cement backine or 
not. These are things which architects in practice 


do not put into their specifications. If these 
matters were brought before students, and before 
practising architects — whether under the name of 
standardisation or any other title — it would be 
most desirable. The Council have in a measure 
thought about the subject in one small instance, 
with the result that they are going to put before 
you a description of how' you are to try to avoid 
dry rot. When that comes I would ask you to 
study it most carefully, because it may enable you 
to avoid something Avhich may otherwise cost 
yon a great deal of money. The three or f-.ur 
instances in which the matter has been dealt with 
by the Courts have been very bitter experiences 
for architects. I heartily thank Mr. Hudson, and 
I am verv mucli in svmpalhv with his Paper. 

:\In, HELISSA JOSEPH^F.] : Mr. Hudson has 
chosen a very attractive topic for his Paper. TTh' 
bu-^iness aspect of our work is not as often con- 
sidered in this room as one could wish. I "was 
drawm to this meeting by the fact that wt Avere to 
hear some criticisms from a gentleman wdio is in 
the rare position of having been train e<l both as an 
architect and as a lawyer, and lie has certainly 
placed before us some observatii)ns w hich are of the 
character of candid criticism almost as it 'were frtom 
the (uit.side, and we should fed gratitude to him for 
his courage in approaching us in the manner h- 
has d('tne. I have not had the advantage that some 
of the preceding speakers have had of perusing a 
proof of the Paper, and therefore I have had to form 
my impressions as the Paper was read. The general 
impression produced w^as that it was not so much a 
criticism of the system of education as an appeal 
for business methods to be applied to the practice 
of architecture. Mr. Hudson is a man of wud(' ex- 
perience and wall realise that it i^ impossible for a 
new*-bl()w'n student to come out into the world of 
practice equipped w'lth all the practical knowledge 
necessary for him to carry on the wwrk of his pro- 
fession on the strict business lines he has sketched. 
These qualifications are necessarily largelvtbe out- 
come of experience. There is nothing, of course, 
to prevent a beginner taking the ad^iee ofiered by 
:\rr. Hudson in regard to the couJiict of his work 
on business lines : that is to say, it should be con- 
ducted wuth due regard to system, it should lie 
organised, and there should be kept a complete 
lecoid of the work a.s it proceeds, and there should 
he no hesitation to write b'tters and to ka^ep diary 
notes, so that at the end of a transaction there is 
a complete history of it to which roterenco ould 
be made in the e\ent of any disputes or dilfereiices 
with client m* contractor as to the intention or 
method of cai'rying out the wajik. Everyone con- 
ceiiied in practical w'ork will snp])ort me in the 
view that the secret of avoiding unpleasantness 
with clients and Lii-agreements with builders is to 
conduct your work with system and on strict lines 
0 business org.iuisuion, to keep a complete record 
of }our proceedings, ro that at the end of each 
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transaction you have its history in the dossier or 
portfolio containing your papers. Mr. Hudson has 
read a Paper full of suggestive and stimulating 
ideas, and I sincerely hope the suggestions and 
ideas he submits will bear fruit. On the other hand, 
I think he will be the first to admit that there is no 
necessary conflict between art and affairs, and that 
there is nothing to prevent the pursuit of the inte- 
resting and absorbing profession of architecture 
with due regard to businesslike methods. 

Mr. HUDSON, in responding to the vote of 
thanks, said : The last speaker very correctly put 
really what was in my mind, but which I did not 
like to put as plainly as he kindly said T might 
have put it, and therefore I am afraid that the 
student has come in for a little too much criticism 
and the architect for too little. I am rather re- 
minded of what L^rd Justice Bowen once said. 
The Judges were considering the preparation of an 
address to the late Queen at the opening of the Law 
Courts. The Judges began : “ Conscious as we are 
of our own shortcomings,” and so on in the usual 
form, and Lord Justice Bowen, in his very effemin- 
ate voice, said : “Do you not think we had better 
say : ‘ Conscious as we are of each other’s short- 
comings ” 1 am afraid that criticism would 
apply to myself to-night. I feel ashamed that I 
have been so very bold as to come here and criticise. 

In replying to some of the criticisms on my 
Paper may I say that I never intended to convey 
the impression that an architect should hurry to 
give a final certificate. If I were an architect I 
would delay it as long as I could. That was not 
my object. With regard to practical instruction 
in the School, a drawing was shown to me which 
a student— a very able young fellow— had made of 
a stone building. I said : “ Can you write a de- 
scription of the stone for that building ; can you 
tell me whether it was hammer-dressed, whether 
it was rubbed, or whether it was axed? ” and he 
could not. My suggestion is that he should be 
taught the different descriptions of tooling for a 


piece of stone. It is absurd to say he will find 
that out when he comes to write the specification, 
and will evolve from his own mind the way to put 
into writing what he has seen. It requires just as 
much technical knowledge to know how to describe 
what he has seen as it does to draw what he has seen. 
Mr. Maule suggested that I would not have made 
the criticisms I had done if I had seen what was 
going on in the School before I wrote the Paper. I 
think I should have made just the same criticisms, 
but I certainly was charmed with the methods they 
had of teaching drawing. They could not be better. 
There is only one observation I would make, and, I 
do so with great respect in an assembly composed 
of very able draughtsmen, I suggest that the ten- 
dency to make pretty drawings should be checked, 
and a student should be tied down to make his 
drawing absolutely in outline, and not have the 
gratification of touching it up and putting a little 
figure in the corner, and so on ; he should have to 
think out his drawing in the boldest and coldest 
way, so that the design is seen in its very worst 
light and not in its very best light on paper. To 
my mind that should be the aim of the draughts- 
man in the School. I am glad I had one supporter 
with regard to standardisation, but I think I have 
been misunderstood. It seems to me it would be 
of the greatest value not only to students, but to 
architects, if every kind of material were accurately 
described on paper. There is, for example, more 
litigation over the working of stone than anything 
else I know of. Whenever there is a stone building 
there is a dispute as to how the stone is to be 
worked. In conclusion, may I say how delighted I 
am to have come amongst you, and I think you 
have been very good indeed to have treated me 
so kindly after the very bold way in which I have 
criticised members of my old profession. The only 
desire on my part, if I may say so, is to co-operate 
with the members of this Institute in seeing the 
profession of an architect advanced, and advanced 
by great strides. 
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XIIL EXTRACTS TRANSLATED FROM 

DER STADTEBAU.^ 

[January- July 1904.] 

Mr. Hensen, in a lecture at Munster, pointed out 
that many a public building would lose its dull, 
monotonous character if a considerable part of the 
necessary courtyard space had been placed in the 
street. Attention was also drawn to a precept 
derived from the town building of our ancestors, 
Le. the planning of arcades in front of, or, even better 
still, in the houses of the business streets. As regard s 
horticulture the lecturer recalled a Westphalian 
town which levelled its ramparts and turned them 
into a monotonous strip of unbuilt-onland with some 
rows of trees, bushes, and beds, the whole forming a 
rather dreary promenade ; instead of leaving higher 
and lower pieces of ramparts and ditches here and 
there so as to give variations of heiglit with pretty 
views and peeps through. Street extension should, 
as Alberti, the ingenious protagonist of the Italian 
Renaissance (1404-1472) recommends, be carried 
out in broken and fluctuating lines, which give a 
larger appearance to the town and the houses 
present themselves gradually and intermittently to 
the eye ; there will be always some shade and shelter 
from the wind, and defence against enemies is faci- 
litated. It is an objectionable custom for lines of 
streets to cross one another at a right angle as it 
causes continual stopping of the traffic. It is much 
more practical to form the junction of two con- 
verging thoroughfares at an oblique angle, and only 
to separate them again a little further on at an 
oblique angle. It is necessary at the same time, of 
course, to widen the streets at that part where the 
two run side by side. 

Notes at the German Towns Exhibition in 
Dresden. 

Though probably in days gone by old German 
towns were built without building plans being pre- 
pared in the manner that is customary to-day, still 
networks of streets were planned out, though the 
actual method of street planning was difterent. 
The direction of the streets did not formerly regu- 
late the buildings, but the isolated, prominent build- 
ings helped to decide the direction the street would 
take. . . . 

Nor is it merely accidental that one bit after 
another is added to the picture of the town accord- 
ing to requirement and suitability, but with due 
regard to congruity with what already exists and 

* Published monthly by Ernst Wasmuth, Markgrafeu- 
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the surroundings, in order to beautify the whole. 
Uniformity does not consist here in a premeditated 
plan in every detail, but in a constant regard for 
what has been handed down and in adapting the 
single object to the whole view. 

The separate portions of the plans of Munich 
show how, even in the present day, favourable 
solutions for future building may be anticipated 
by still greater foresight in carefully considering 
general building possibilities, and may lead to the 
realisation of the desired effects by suitable designs 
of blocks, peculiar street corners, Ac. By including 
in the plan suspended building projects or such 
projects as are likely shortly to be undertaken, it 
is possible to reserve good sites for public buildings, 
theatres, churches, A'c. 

Let us look first at the long stretch of the 
Arnulfstrasse [fig. 1, p. 41 IJ, which extends out 
to the west in a gentle double curve between the 
Nymphenburgerstrasse and the Central Station. 
The Schulstrasse is slightly curved so that it may 
run into it at a right angle. The Arnulfstrasse is 
then crossed obliquely by the wider Donnersberger- 
strasse, the corners of which (and, indeed, at the 
obtuse angle) by setting back the building line — 
therefore by widening the junctions of the streets 
simultaneously — at the acute angles by inflec- 
tion of the base lines become nearly rectangular. 
From the Renatenstrasse the Arnulfstrasse gradu- 
ally widens so that the spacious carriage road 
can be divided by fountains and lamp-posts, which 
appear to form the guiding line across to the 
southerly direction of the street which further 
on becomes narrower again. The junction of the 
diagonal streets from the north is particularly fine ; 
they do not run straight into the Arnulfstrasse (the 
main street), which would have produced ugly acute 
angles, but they run into fairly perpendicular cross 
streets which are suitably widened from where 
they branch off* to the Arnulfstrasse. This elonga- 
tion of the point of intersection of two by-streets 
out of the axis of the main street is the secret of 
the success of much of the street planning of the 
Middle Ages. In the same way at the end of the 
Arnulfstrasse where it expands into a square in front 
of the Royal Deer Park a special site for a church 
has been constructed at the side of the deer park, 
accessible conveniently from the main street and 
with a view’’ on to it, thus providing for the design 
of a second square which ensures a quiet site for 
the church, but one that can easily be found — close 
to the line of traffic, wffiile away from its noise, 
instead of being placed in the favourite position, 
exposed on all sides, in the very midst of the stream 
of traffic. 
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The same principles have been applied in other 
parts of the town. 

In any plan for the enlargement of a town and 
the improvement of its communications not only 
regard for old buildings and the provision of 
building sites for future public buildings, but also 
the dovetailing in of new buildings into existing 
conditions gives great scope for beautifying the 
appearance of the town. There is a constant outcry 
in modern towns on account of the want of suitable 
sites for the erection of prominent buildings, and 
most frequently these have to be wedged into the 
tiat street wall. Every attempt to avoid this stiff- 
ness should be encouraged. A building should not 
be erected and decorated as a thing apart, but it 
should be adapted to the style of building of the 
town, independent of but yet in harmony with its 
surroundings. By picturesque grouping of such 
buildings and spacious widening of the streets an 
ornamental centre for the town will be secured. 

Bielefeld, with its present town hall and the 
theatre that is planned, is an illustration of this. 

There was division of opinion whether these 
buildings should be massed or built at some distance 
from one another, and the casting vote was given 
in consequence of Camillo Sitte’s testimony that 
“ There is not the slightest doubt that, from the 
standpoint of fine monumental effect, the best 
results can only be obtained by the erection of 
groups of buildings ; by combining several monu- 
mental buildings with several larger and smaller 
squares in an organised, well-arranged whole. This 
is the only way to obtain a good artistic effect, pro- 
viding for the erection of monuments, fountains, 
bandstands, picturesque and at the same time in- 
expensive clumps of trees.'" 

Camillo Sitte, in a lecture he gave shortly after- 
wards at Bielefeld on town building, concluded 
with the w^ords ‘‘ If everything is carried out accord- 
ing to the above principle you create a place which 
may be compared to a beautiful symphony, in which 
the details, fine in themselves, only obtain their 
grandest effect when combined as a whole." 

Next in importance to erecting public build- 
ings in squares and the square-like widening of 
streets comes the style of building of blocks of 
houses. At present the hygienic fashion is to build 
with openings or gaps between. This plan seems 
to be the best when the building block can no 
longer be divided up by intervening streets. The 
question of gaps between buildings will only arise, 
however, in particular instances. In Stuttgart, as 
is well known, there has been great opposition to 
the retention of such gaps, even where spacious 
building was required. 

The Extension of the Town of Stuttgaet. 

The Mayor of Stuttgart, with reference to the 
extension of Stuttgart, says : — “ A style of building 
which would be a gradual transition from town to 
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country in character is net considered practicable, 
because, as time goes on and towns increase, streets 
planned in this way would become unsuitable. It 
is not possible to draw a hard and fast line where a 
town shall end and country begin, and in extending 
towns provision must be made for the future re- 
quirements of possible business and trade in the 
new district. Residential and business streets 
should more or less be dealt with on different 
principles. In business streets unquestionably the 
massed style of building is the most suitable. Such 
streets are necessary for the future economic develop- 
ment of the town. It is not, however, economical 
in streets of this description to waste valuable space 
hy leaving gaps which lengthen communication 
and spoil the appearance of the town and the 
streets in question.’’ 

To the writer the most interesting plan is Pro- 
fessor Fischer’s plan for the land lying we^t of the 
town, not only on account of its masterly scheme 
for the streets, but also on account of the history of 
its development, which is an excellent example of 
the development ef modern town building. Figs. 2, 
3, 4, and 5 [pp. 112, 413, 414] illustrate the main 
phases of this development up to the present time. 

New BuiLDixa Regulat-ions for Vifnxa. 

It has been recognised for many years that the 
existing building regulations have deinanded altera- 
tion. The necessity for a new building law has been 
uniformly recognised, hut what form it should take 
has been by no means agreed upon. The que'^tion 
is to he opened again by a new jjroposal from the 
Town Council. It is not possible here to go into 
all the details of the scheme, hnt we recognise with 
pleasure, and particularly note that artistic claims 
will receive greater consideration than heretofore, 
the regulation requiring plans of streets and pas- 
sages to be rectilinear as far as possible having been 
replaced by a more general regard for the fine ap- 
pearance of the features of the streets, and a^ipre- 
ciation of the value of artistic and historical 
monuments. It is to he hoped that the proposed 
enactments will he put in force. 

Contrast and Harmony in Town BuiLDiNCr. 

In the sea of houses in a modern large town it 
almost looks as if architecture were condemned to 
intolerahlemonotony by never-ending rowsof masses 
(jf building. . . . Hardly a large town recently built 
has escaped the curse of the exactitude with which 
the rectangular network of streets has been forcibly 
drawn over the whole town. Too many plans of 
towns are 'startlingly like a checked trouser pattern. 


. . . The eye quite longs for resting places, for 
artistic breaks, for something different. Undeni- 
ably a wearisome monotony ivsnlts from the lack 
of larger enlivening contrasts. Even good, well- 
designed monumental edifices pkeed close together 
lose their effect, unless relieved by smaller, simpler 
buildings, or by clumps of trees, grass, and expanses 
of water (Leipzig is an example of this error). 

Ciunpare with the above our old staple and 
residence towns. In these the principal buildings 
were so placed, and the streets and s<[nares suc- 
ceeded one another in such tasteful vtiriety, that 
the different thoroughfares ran into one another 
without stiffness, and the best use was made 
of any variation in altitude in the landscape. The 
finest example of contrast and harmony is the 
main thoroughfare of the old commercial town of 
Augsburg — the Maximilian^trasse (tig. G, p. ILL. 
By the curving line of the street, widening here and 
narrowing there, you get a better view and clearness 
of grouping, with plenty of effective contrasts, and 
at every bend of the street new views. The dia- 
gonal positions of the buildings in coimoquence of 
the curves of the streets increase th^‘ impression 
they make and the enlivening play of light and 
shade. 

Attention may he further called to the c jutrasts 
in the direction of the gabie-eiids : alternating 
groups of gables with transverse roofs, and high 
eoimpicuous tiled roofs with longitudinal roofs. 

The do'^irahility of continuous harnu ny may be 
pointed out, the well known street which runs 
through Old Nurnberg (tig. 7, p. IIG) furnishing 
a good example of this. 

It would be a uii.^take to suppose that all these 
fine curves and contrasts were so pieturcsguely ar- 
ranged as the result of purely artistic intention ; 
they are undoubtedly partly the outcome of earlier 
roads and neighbouring boundaries, partly the resnU 
of practical considerations of intercourse, purposes 
of defence and deliberations on the spot. But here 
We have the most striking evidence of the sound 
commoiiseiise of our ancestors in not allowing 
themselves to be too closely bound down by timid 
building regulations and theoretical base lines, en- 
deavo u-ing instead to u-e to the best practical and 
artistic advantage tlie aceidentalities,” the peculi- 
arities of tlie building ground, and the existing 
conditions. The result was obtained by avoiding 
stiffness of design. 

The principle to be deduced from the building 
of our old towns is to design Avith taste and to adaiit 
the new design to the existing conditions, aiming 
at strong harmonious contrasts and continuous 
harmony of the whole. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Revised Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 

The discussion of the Regulations was resumed 
at the Business Meeting on Monday, 28th Feb- 
ruary, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, IM. A. Cantab., T icc- 
P resident^ in the Chair. 

The Chaif.^ivn' reminded the i\rer‘rin[^ tlnit on the last 
oceiision the then Chairman, Mr. Gibson, suggested that 
the discussion should be an open one, and that, it possible, 
they should a\oid passing any foimal le-'^olutions, with the 
idea, if necessary, of ref ei ring the suggested regulations 
hack to the Competitions Committee, and that the Com- 
petition-^ Committee should ha\e power to eo-opt on to 
the Committee certain members ot the Allied Societies and 
others speidally intc tested in the subject. 

Mr. H. Hcvthi on: Stv'jiia^i : If we do not pass any 
resolutions this evening, in what term is the opinion of 
the Meeting to be conveyed to the Committee ? 

Tiin Chairman : The full report will be sent to them. 

Before the discussion was continued on Clause 2, Mr. 
Wm. WoonwAiin ~F.~\ a^ked leave to make a suggestion on 
Clause 1. In lieu of the word “ prepaied " in the second 
paiagraph, he suggested diey should say the Piesident is 
“ willing " to act as honorary adMser. 

Mr. K. M. Gums F.J, Slietlield, speaking on Clause 2, 
sub-section (b), suggested the substitution of the word 
‘‘ conditions " tor “ instructions.'’ The conditions should 
he clearly stated as such, and the suggestions clearly 
stated as such. With legard to (< i he .suggested the inser- 
tion ot the woid “all’': “To advise promoteis on the 
relative merits ot all the designs." He remembered, when 
assessing a competition once, seeing a design which he 
thought had not the remotest chance of getting a prize, 
and Ills a^-i-tant wantd'cl to put it with its face to the wall 
as out of the compr'^titioii. He iMr. Giblisl, liowever, would 
not allow this, and they put it up with the otheis and 
tested it in every wRiy, and it came out tirst. It was unpre- 
tending, but It had leal meiit. The a^'sessor should repoit 
on the meiits of all the designs — that is, of all those which 
had complied with the condition'^. 

Mr. P. S. WoRi'HiNOTOx, M.A.Oxon. President of 

the Manchester Society, said there w\is a question of prin- 
ciple involved which deserved consideration. Theie w'ere 
certain things, especially in view of the new^ By-law's, which 
the Council would regard as essential to the fairness of a 
competition. The document was headed : Begulations 
approved by the Boyal Institute of British Architects for 
Architectuial Competitions.*' and it said : The conditions 
should be based on the following suggestions.*’ It '-eemed 
to him and to the Society which he represented that the 
tw’O things weie not in harmony. They seemed almost to 


be antagonistic. He did not see how a document wdiich 
was a regulation could he at the same time a suggestion. 
When the new By -law's came into force there would be 
some control over member-, in regard to competing, and 
there must be certain definite piinciples upon wTrich the 
Council w'ould act. There would be certain things which 
were essential, and other things which were not essential. 
The essential things might be what the Council or the 
Institute determined. There were other things wTiich were 
desirable but which were not essential. On the question 
of the essential matters the competition would stand or 
fall, and the Council w'ould say. “ This is a competition 
which members may go m for,” or “ Members must not go 
in for this competition.” It should be laid dowm what are 
the essentials and wdiat are not, and instead of the words 
“ may ” or should ” the wmrds “ must ” or “ shall 
ought to be used. This was a question which ought to be 
very fully considered by the Competitions Committee. 
He supposed the main object they had in view was 
the appointment of an assessor. That should be a -sme 
qua non, Then they wanted to -.eenre a certainty of the 
employment of the architect who wvis placed first ; and 
next, fairness of payment. It was quite nice to say that 
the true inteiest ot architecture was a material point in- 
volved, hut, after all. though that might be the case — and 
he hoped it w'as '^o — that was not a iioint they could very 
well aNSUine in this quebtion. But the three things men- 
tioned above seemed to him to be essential, and any clauses 
W’hich dealt w'ith tho-.e points w'ere essential. He siijiposed 
the Council would say that if those conditions w'ere not com- 
plieel with, members should not comiiete. In the By-laws 
tiiere would be powers wdiich would make this an ea-.y 
matter, at any late theoretically. The essentials seemed 
to be dealt w'lth in Clauses 1, 7 and 10, but the exact 

claii-es would be a question for fuller discus-,ion. The if*-t 
ot the clauses were ^ery de-iiable and ought, no doubt, to 
be included in the suggestions — for they would be sn;^- 
geMions rather than regulations. Apart fiom question^ ot 
detail, he should like to raise the que'-tion of distinguishing 
betw'oen compalsory clauses and optional clauses. 

Mr. Wooi>\\Ani> : Clause 2, subsection {a}, says : 

Such documents to be so drawm up as to form an agree- 
ment between the promoters and the competitors.” Doe-- 
that mean that in the event of breach an action at law' 
could be su-tained 

Thd Chairman : That is the idea, I believe. 

Mr. WooDWiKi) : Then there lollows a paragraph in 
italics: “Notes. — It is essential in draw’ing up the in- 
btriictions to ^tate definitely wdiich of the conditions mu>t 
be strictly adhered to.” I suggest that should be omitted 
altogether, because it ought to be assumed that all tin* 
condition^ are to he ^tiictly adhered to. 

Mr. A. Pv. JrMMETT [FJ : Could it not be made the duty 
ot the a-'.i'^^or to advi-^e the promoters on the question ot 
site, as, for instance, advising them to spend a certain sum 
in acquiring an extra few feet of frontage wdiere this was 
dcbiiable ^ It tlie assessor cannot do tliis, then the com- 
petitors ought to have some freedom in the matter. With 
a few feet more one could often give a much better design, 
and one w'hich would pay promoters to h.ive even at some 
extra cost. They might spend Jt 2.000 more on their site 
and get a building w'ortli idOOa year more. The assessor 
might first of all examine the site and suggest the acquisi- 
tion of some part of the adjoining property if this would 
benefit the scheme. 

Mr. Snell : That could be met by my suggestion that 
the duties of the assessor should he to confer with the 
pioinoteis as to the practicability of their requirements, 
especially on the question of cost. 

Mr. Hkrri rt Shepherd [A,] suggested a clause being 
inserted allowing promoters to be represented in a consul- 
tative capacity during the assessing of the designs. 

Mr. Gronun Hurrapj) [F .j : It would he perfectly fatal 
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to ask the i^romoters to assist the assessor in coming to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. AlanE. Mcnby : Has it been considered whether 
it is po-sible to lay down the matters which are likely to 
be essential and those which may be purely su^^ge^tive ? 
If the assessor is tied down to matters which are of ^ery 
small importance he may have to reject a very good de- 
sign ; on the other hand, it he is gi\en no soit of lead at 
all it may add to hib ditllcultie-;. To mention an experi- 
ence oi my own, I reiiieiubei a competition in which no 
building lines W'ere given, and a reference being made in the 
questions as to what the building line^ were, the as'^e-^sor, a 
man of considerable reputation, replied that he did not 
intend to trouble competitors to eon>ider building lines at 
all. In this case the qae->tioii of building lines wa^j the 
whole essence of the plan. If it were possible to produce 
a schedule shownng the kind of things which -were e'?scntial 
and those w hich were merely suggestive, it might be a help 
to a^. lessors as w'ell as to competitors. 

Mr. SfATHAiyr : It is possible to draw’ up instructions 
wdiicli -hoLiId make a clear distinction between tho-e which 
competitois are to observe and those w’hich are ineiely 
suggestions. You cannot draw’ up a general rule tor the 
purpose. It would depend upon the wav m which each 
set of instructions vvas dra^vn up. 

^Ir. Gums: I have found no diflieulty in getting pro- 
moters to decide what were essentials and what were only 
suggestive. If assessors would take the trouble to eoii'-ult 
promoters befoiehandas to what were essentials they would 
have no difficulty in determining. 

Mr. Matt. GAimrxT [F." : It should be fairly easy to 
undei stand what are essentials and what are only sugges- 
tions, and I think it should be stated quite clearly. Com- 
petitors ought to know exactly that they must do certain 
things or they will be barred out ; and there may be other 
points to which the assessor or the promoters may think 
it desirable to thaw attention, but upon which they do not 
wish absolutely to tie competitors down. These should 
be enumerated under the head of '-uggestiou'^ and not be 
called ‘conditions,” and it should be stated clearly m 
eveiy set of general instructions that certain things are 
absolute conditions which must be complied with, and 
failure to comply with them should involve disquahtication. 
They should be quite distinct from the suggestions as to 
what is merely desirable. That seems to me a thing which 
c<iii be easily cxinessed in tliese regulations, if they are to 
go forw’ard as regulations ; but I would like to support 
the previous speaker, who drew attention to the fact that 
either these things ought to be mere suggestions all 
the way thiough, or they should be put forward to the 
public as ab--olrte regulations bimling upon the me nbeis 
of the Iii'-titute. If the Iii'^titute has power to control its 
member^ and the membcr> ot Allied Societie-, it may be 
coiisideied desirable to say to the public. “ It vou want 
competitive designs fiom the members of this In5?titute and 
It'- Allied Societies you must comply with ceitain condition-, 
othervvi't.e none of our luembei- will be allowed to compete 
under pain of expulsion from the society.” It the In-ti- 
tute i'- strong enough to say that, it vvoulcl be tor the gnncTal 
good to do so. Otherwise it would seem desiiable not to 
call these regulations, but to tieat them a- suggestions all 
through, ami not to put in anything which had the 
appearance of dictating to promote! s. 

Ml. F. E. Faiihow [I'V ; The point put forwaid is a very 
good lea^on why these reguLition^ should be refen ed b.ick 
to the Competitions Committee. Ten ycais ago the 
In-titute u-ed to send out a paper called Suggc-tion- for 
the Conduct ot Competitions. ’ The document had now 
been altered to regulation^, and we should lefer it back to 
the Committee to use the wokIs “shall” and '* nui'.t ” 
instead of ‘‘should ” and “ may.” If it was desiiable in 
the opinion of the Competitions Committee to separate 
some things into legulations and others into suggestions, 


there could be no objection to that being done, and pro* 
bably it would be the better cour-e to pursue. 

Mr. G. A. T. Midulktox : Fir-^t it is said that this 
paper should consist partly of regulations and paitly of 
SLigtrestions ; and secondly, that any particular competition 
should be governed iiartly by regulations and partly by 
sugge-tion-. Each seems to be rea-oiiable. Several of 
them are better as sugge-tions than regulation-, and 
several are better as legulitions than as suggeslion- 

Mr. K. (rAMMLLL J : 1 tliiiik 11 should be laid down in 
the regulations that the scale of the diavvings should be as 
small as the chaiaeter of the hiuhlinc '-ball peimit. That 
should be moie or less dehnitoly stated and not lett too 
open, because we all know the enormous amount of 
trouble which is inCLined by iiiLi'easiiig only sliglitly the 
scale of a diawiiig. 

Mr. WooDW Aui), speaking on Clause 3, simgested that 
aftei the vvoid “au'lntect ’ in line 2 the words ‘‘joint 
architect, or consulting arcliitect ” be inserted. 

Mr. Hakt : The liist competition in whieh I vva-' ^ue- 
cessful I was a very young man and unknown, and the 
Committee being doubttui about entin-ting me with the 
work, eim<igt‘d tiu' :is-,e-S()i as con-ulting aichitL'ct, and 
I was veiy glad to have linn, for he helped me very much 
all the way through. I think that in ca-e-- of a -imilar 
n.iture if the a^se-sor wa^ piepared and allowed to become 
con.-ulting architect, it vvouhl -olve the difficulty, and I 
cannot see any objection to it. 

Mr. SrviHA?! ; 1 ->uggest that the clause lemain a- it is. 
The word “ architect ” includes joint aichitect. 

Mr. Gir.ii-« : I was asses'-oi tor a competition ; the aiclii- 
tect who was appointed carried the work halt wav tin ouch 
and died. Theie was another architect appointed. They 
asked me under the ciicuiiistance-. to act as con-ulting 
architect. I did so, and 1 tliink I did right. 

Ml. Fuaxk Lishviax said it seemed to him a gieat 
hardship that employees '^lu)uld he debaried trom taking 
liai't in a competition in which their principal was engaged 
as assC'-'-or. As-istants would have to think twice before 
engaging themselves to a principal who niiglit be appointed 
as asse-soi for a class ot building in whieh he was con- 
sidered an expert. In all probability it vvas on account of 
his assi-taiit's usefulness in that paiticular cla->s of build- 
ing that he vvas employing him. It assessors vv’ere appointed 
with discretion the man most eminent in the district in 
which the comp»etitionvvas being held would be the very man 
likely to be apiiointed, and he would be most likely to have 
younger men in his employ who were tiying to win eom- 
2 ietitions for themselves. It vvould be a great hardship to 
disqualify a man from a competition on the assumption 
that he might he tnivytoits conditions or legulations. 
Take the case of an assistant who had determined to go in 
for a competition siiddenh’ tinding that liis chief iiad 
been aiitiointed as-essoi ; he wuuM eithei have to leave his 
eniplover or stay on and give up all idea of competine. It 
seemed to him most unjust. Then, again, supposing he 
resigns, tiom what date would his resignation count m 
order that liis previous employ might not be a bar to his 
comtieting * He may not have heaid of it till within a 
month or so He did not conceive the position arising in 
his own expeiience, but he put it as a matter which ought 
to be coiisideied iiy the Competitions Committee. 

Mr. Sta'iham : The real leason, I take it is that the 
assessor might be well ai-quainteil with the vvoik and would 
recoemze the design. Rut that applies in so many other 
tilings. You must tru-t to the honesty of the a--essor. 
The pa--.ige about the employee is rather undc'-iiable, and 
it is very hard upon a man who vvould have a eliaiice in a 
competition to be debarred fioiii it because his principal 
vvas the a&sessor. I think the ^u’ovision very uafaii. 

A Mtmuer : I have great pleasure in suxitiorting Mr, 
Worthington. 

Mr. Miudlltox : If the assessor is appointed in advance 
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then the assistant will know, but if the assessor is appointed 
at the last moment then there would be a dithculty. 

Ml. Snell: There aie hard eases here and there, but 
that IS not sufficient to justify the alteration proposed. 

Mr. Li^^hman : R the case quoted by Mr. Worthington 
SLillicdent to justify such a drastic prosi-ion ? 

Mr. Ga3imlll: I took part m a competition which the 
assessor awaided to a man who was a pupil in his office ; 
he afteiA^ards awarded tluit gentleman another competition. 
I •^houbl like to support Mr. Worthington's remarks. 

Mr. E. Goufkey Faoe [A.] : The profeb^^on ought to 
a\oid not only evil but all ‘appearance of e\il. The hard 
CM'^es are \ery scarce. 

Mr. George HubbatU), speaking on Clause 4, said that 
there wa-^ a very big principle involved in this clause. 
Competitions were most expensive to the piofession. Take, 
for example, a competition in which the outlay was to be 
sometiiiug like idU.OOO. It is probable that there would 
be at lea=;t a hundred competitors. The approximate cost 
to each competitor would be £-30, which multiplied a 
bundled tunes lepre-eiits a total cost to the profc'^-^ion of 
i'd,U0{J. The return to the jirofe^sion would be five per 
cent, on the capital outlay of proposed buildimr, and this 
woukl return to the profession only Hence the 

piofession as a whole ^^ould lose i'2,;300 on that one coiu- 
petitioii. This large expense was brought about through 
the elahoiate woiking up of the drawings. They all knew, 
however, that the mam idea of the scheme which deter- 
mined the success or failure of the design was arrived at 
111 the very early stages. If that mam idea could be put 
oil paper in an intelligible manner for a preliminary 
competition, the asse-sor might be able to select say half 
a dozen of the best schemes, -nd have a second competi- 
tion among the authors of those schemes m the u-^ual way. 
Such a system would be more economical to the profession 
as a whole, and in consequence should leceive the Com- 
mittee's consideration. 

Mr. John Leixmixct [i-’. oupported Mr. Hubbard’.'^ pro- 
posal and suggested the addition of the following sentence 
to Clause 4 — ^after the words ' so stated " : If the assessor 
fiuther advises? that the designs in their preliminary stage 
shall be submitted to him in such form, the foregoing 
method of prepaiing the draw'ings shall be modified to such 
extent as shall enable the assessor to limit the amount of 
work bv competitors in the initial stage " 

Mr. JiniMETT supported Mr. Hubbard. The first com- 
petition should be for the architects' personal work ; then 
a certain number should be ^elected and their drawings in 
the second competition be paid for accouling to the amount 
of eiaboiation required. If, for instance, perspectives w'ere 
wanted, piomoters would have to pay more for them. 
That w'ould be fair all round, and w'ould get rid ot the 
difficulty some assessors felt in recommending a de-ign 
befoie seeing it ebiburated. The Institute ought to make 
a uio:.t deteiiniiied elfoit to cut down the expenses of com- 
petitors. Under the present system, too, the wmrk was &o 
exhausting that the competitor could not do ju.- 2 tice to him- 
self. It w'as sheer donkey work. He really thought that 
with conditions such as he proposed a much better class 
of w’ork w'ould be '^ent in. He appealed to members 
of the Council, particularly to those wffio wxre so fortu- 
nate as not to need to take part in competitions, to 
support the Competitions Committee more than they 
had done in the past. They did not seem to realise the 
importaiK'e of the question, or to remember that all public 
woiks nowadays must be done by competition except when 
it w'as done by officials. Competitions theiefore dealt 
with the most impoitant part of their work. It was the 
cia-s of W'uik wliicli sbouid sfiovr the high-wuiter mark of 
their aehie\ement . it was work that many of their most 
gifted men were employed upon, and these men ought nut 
to be handicapped by being forced to do such a large 
amount of unnecessary labour. Some great eifort should 


he made to make the cost of competitions less and the 
awaixU better, so that a man’s work should not be so largely 
a gamble as it was at the present day. 

Mr. Statham agreed with Mr. Jemmett. The idea of 
having a sketch competition in which the work should be 
sketched by the architect himself wars an admirable one. 
An assessoi with any architectural perception in him would 
be able to judge from a small sketch of the power of the 
designer and the degiee of originality ot his design and 
how far it was worth going on with. This would save the 
profession an enormous amount of labour and expense. 
Some decisive sentence vecominending that should be 
put in. 

Mr. A. K. Mumiy ; I fully sympathise with Mi. Jein- 
iiiett's ideas, but I should like to ask him whether he 
thinks that the geneial run of as&essovs w'Oiild be stiong 
enough to resist an attractive drawing, and whether bis 
suggestion w'ould not result in the architect having to pro- 
duce a iiioie and moie elaborate design, until we finally get 
back to the old thing, and instead of having a staff in his 
office doing the wmrk he would have to do the whole of it 
himself. 

Mr. Matt. Gap.butt : What would happen to a man like 
the late Mr. Bodley, for instance, if he ha<l to depend upon 
his ow n sketches in eiiteiing fur a competition ? His chance 
would be veiy small m any scheme where it was compulsory 
fur the sketches or drawings to be fiom the competitor’s 
ow'ii hand. 

Mr. Staiiiam; You can .see fiom a bketeh-plan whether 
a mui has an idea. 

Ml. F. R, Farrow : These .ketches wmuld be viewed by 
a professional assessor, who know-, how to form a judgment 
Iruin sketches. The proposition i-, a most admirable one, 
and if earned out would be a great benefit to architects. 

Mr. Ib'iReY Robinson A’R]. President of the Leeds and 
Yoikshire Society: This is a case where the discretion of 
the Institute Council or the President might come in. It 
wmuld not be ai}plieable in all eases, but it would in the 
majority. A competition i-. generally either won or lost 
when the author has settled upon bis scheme ; but there 
are cases, in church competitions for instance, where 
something more elaborate is called for in the first instance. 

Mr. Lelming : There is another point of view, and that 
is w'lth regard to the feeling'^ of the general public tow^ards 
architects and competitions. In my experience in the 
North wmuld-be clients have said : “ Won’t you take less 
than five per cent. ? You compete for buildings and spend 
a lot of money on your drawings on the off-chance of 
winning. Now^ wma't you take less than five per cent.? ” 
If we can only limit the number of competitors, as archi- 
tects an I as a protcssion generally we shall stand better 
w ith the public. The medical and other professions wmuld 
not compete against one another as we do, and I think if 
we can limit tho number of competitois the general public 
will feel that the profe-siou is not perhaps quite so 
^‘down at-heel'’ as it appears to be by the great number 
who compete. 

Mr. Jemmeit : The piescnt system is simply a relie of the 
bad old da^sw'hen we used to compete for a lay committee 
to judge. We used to try to make pretty draw^ngs to take 
in a person who knew' nothing about them. Now we have 
technical asses-sors it is rather an insult to say that they 
cannot understand our design without elaborate pictorial 
drawings. 

Mr. h. M. Gibbs, speaking on Clause 5, said he quite 
agreed with a good deal of what had been said with regard 
to Clause 4, and it might inodity his opinion as to what 
sliould be dom^ with Clause 5. ^ He proposed that there 
should 1)0 a scale of payment tor approximate oiit-of- 
pooket expense'?, to lie calculated on the amount proposed 
to be _ expended on the buil.lmg. If ^,ome small scale 
were fixed, it would recoup architects their out-of-pocket 
expenses. These were often much more serious than 
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Mr. Hubbard said. Sometimes the total out-of-pocket 
expenses were four time'5 the uominis^ion. and the value 
of the drawings submitted \eiy otten as minh a^ the 
value of the building It wa-- a mo^t abominable wa^te of 
professional time and money, and they ought to resist it. 
He did not think the public were so unreasonable as to 
expect such sacrifices iioin them if they only put the case 
fairly bid’ore them. If Lair rce:ulations were made they 
would be accepted by piomoteia geneially as a matter of 
course. They would '<av. “This i- the regulation of the 
Royal Institute, the leading Society of the piofe^sion. and 
no doubt it IS right,’’ and they would follow it. The scale 
be pioposed wvis as follows : — 

Sub--ectionf(M. — After the word “designs” in tlie second 
line insert: •* Eai h competitor wlio submits a 
Vtile design shall receive part payment of his out-ot- 
pockel expenses at the rate of halt the scale named 
in sub-section (d).” 

Sub-section (6).^ — Sti d^couttlie woids •* a 'Specified sum for 
the preparation ot his design ” and insert : “ I’ay- 
ment of his out-of-pocket expenses at the rate ot the 
scale named m sub-section (d).” 

Sub-section (c) - Strike out the word- “the irrepaiatioii 
of’’ and atter the word “ de-igu ” add: “and also 
payment ot hi- out-of-pocket expen-es at the late ot 
the scale named in -ub-section (f/).” 

Siib--oction p/).— Inseit additional sub-section as tollow,-: 


Scale of i>aij}fie)it'i for ajjja 0.1 iinalc (i)noU}it of out-oj-pothtt 
c^epeubC's to be calculated on the mnuiDLt p}oposed 
to be expended on the builduoj. 

I’or under T 1,000 . . . £10. 

Eoi tl.UOO to i*250,000 . £lO for tiist £1,000 

two shillings pci cent, 
on the whole. 

Foi £200,000 to XoOOjOOO . The same as above for 

tirst 1 200,000, ydgs one 
shilling i)er cent, on tlie 


For £000,000 to 1 700,000 


This w'OLiid work out follows 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1,000 

. 10 

20.000 . 

2,000 

. 12 

30,000 . 

4.000 . 

. 14 

50,000 . 

10,000 , 

. 20 

75,000 

15,000 . 

. 25 

100,000 . 

Halt tlie-e alloN\ 

ances fur mil 


The -amc as above for 
tiist £500,000, six- 
pence per cent, on the 
exce-s. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

30 

150,000 

. 100 

40 

200,000 

. 210 

00 

250,000 

. 260 

s5 

500,000 

. 385 

110 

750,000 

. 417 


iiiited competitions, 


Continuing. Mr. (liim-' ^aid he thought [>Lomotei's would 
accept such a -cale. The sum- p.Mablc would be small in 
pioportion to the value of the de.-igii- m nt im I’bev li.ul 
the choice of nitiny «le-igns for another 5 per cent , ami 
the payment would tend to prevent the promoters indulging 
in competitions too freely. Promoters seemed to think that 
architects would compete uudci almost any conditions, and 
that they might as well have their designs as not ; but if 
they had to pay for them they w'ould be a little less in- 
dulgent. It would also tend to lessen unlimited com- 
petitions. There would be more limited competitions, a 
mure careful selection of corii[ietitors, and the chances of 
eoinpctitoi's would be inipio\td. On the whole, he thought 
it would ha\e a \ery beneficial effect. At the s.une tune , 
there was very min b in wliat had been said as to the 
reduction of the work rn the drawing-, and peiiiap- a 
combination of Mr. Leemriig’s amendment with hi- iMr. 
Gibbs's) might be the best solution of the matter. 

Mr. W. G. Hunt [F.] : It seems a very expensive business 
for a small competition. Supposing a competition fur a 
small building of £1,000. You might easily have 100 


men go in for it, and each w'ould receive £10, making the 
cost of the competition as much as tlie building. 

Mr. Ginr,^ : It that is a hardship on the promoters, is it 
not a much greater hardship on the irrofession ? Does it 
not show' an absolute injustice to us.' The piomoters 
have the choice themsehes; they are not bound to lia\e a 
competition, and if they do let tlnun pay for it. 

Mr. ^y. G. Ht'nt : Architects have no need to go in for 
them. 

Mr. Liuruixtf proposed, after the woid “ designs ” in the 
second hue of Clause 5, sub-soction (u), to add : “ the -ame 
to be sketches in such form as the assessor shall advise, 
the ob]ect being to a%oid useless w’oik. Of these sketches 
a limited number shall be selected, ami tho-e wdio take 
further part nr the competition and submit a Oonu-jiile 
design shall recenc part payment of their out-of-pocket 
expenses on the scale named in sub-section {d)F That 
at any rate would knock out the “ oftice-boy Some 
£75U.n00 was the amount the Admiralty and the War 
Otlict* building- w'ere to cost in the original scheme. The 
Go\ernuient pai<I LbOO to eacli ot the nine competitors 
( hosen. On Mr. Gilibs's scale ot tllT the latter amount 
was reasonable. But the London County Council only gave 
£200 to each cho-en competitor tor a soinewdiat similar 
buibbng. Ill the lucent cumpetitmu toi tlieCnii Engineers’ 
building, wliicli was to cost £100.000. according to the 
piofe-sional papers they aw^aided £200 each. In that 
instance Mr. Gibb- was below the amount given. On the 
whole he thought that Mr. Gibbs's scale would meet with 
the appi ON al ot pruiiioteis. 

Mi.Smul. On the County Couneil competition that 
NNould have meant a penny rate at least. He suggested that 
the words “In eoiiipet'tioiis tor public works inNoUing the 
expeudrluie of public money this iiietliud is recommended ’’ 
should be cut out entirely. That sentence Nvas put in in 
consequence ot a lesolution pa— ed by the Institute in a 
moment ot W'carines-. Why -horrid it be limited to public 
buildings ’ It tills pioM-ion were made in the inteiest ui 
architects it -Imuld nut bo conlined to public building-. 
If it Were made in the interest of architects ineiely as tax- 
and rate-payers, that wa^ a matter of soci.il politics with 
Nvhich the Institute had nothing to do at ail. 

Mr. J. Wh Stoxhold [*i ], retening to the de-iie to limit 
the number entering a competition, said that suc-li limita- 
tion would not at any rate be in the interest of the young 
aichitect. Every competition should be as open as possi- 
ble ; what they should limit Nva- the amount ot work upon 
the competition itself. 

Ml. Gammull said that it N\a& probably known to some 
if not all of those pie.scnt that the inclu-ion ot the particular 
words under consi<leration could be claimed w'ith absolute 
tairne-a to be due to bis pel si stent eilorts during the past 
thiee Neals. When mtiuducing lii- re-olution in 1*J07 he 
had given the lullu-t explanation of hi- reasons and un 
sLib-u([Utiit occasions bad amplitieil them, and tberefoiedid 
not propo-e to lecapitulate unless forced to do so. He could 
not agree Nvitli Mr. JSnell that the resolution had been passed 
in a moment of NveaiinesS on the part of nieinhers, because, 
so far as his menioiy seiNcd him, it nv.is passed wdthin about 
thiity-tivc minutes ot the opening of the meeting. What 
little judgment or instinct he Uhe speaker) fancied lie 
possessed impelled him to the oxiiinoii that it he wished to 
see his recouimeiidation adopted as part of the Institute's 
lutuie policy, he must he able to bring home to members 
that the good of aichitucture had from the out-et come 
lii-t ill hi- thoughts and the good of the individual second ; 
and in all sincerity he asked them to believe this. He had 
said that tiom tune to time ho had amplidod his reasons 
lor prosecuting thi^ matter and eventually arrived at a 
X)oint Nvheie he believed nothing turther could be said in 
suxrport of his case. He Nvas wrong. In November last he 
had the piiNilege of proposing this lesolution before the 
Debating Society of the Architectural Association, having 
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for his opponent Hr, W. G. WiUon, Fellow of the Institute. 
In answer to bis I the speaker’s) peitinent question, ‘‘ How 
is the young and unknown man to obtain inclusion in a 
competition of a selected nature, able though he might be, 
though not having carried out any woik suliiciently impor- 
tant to justity hi^ melubion? Mr. Wihon had expressed 
the opinion that the proper method for the young man to 
obtain such recognition was to cultivate the social virtues, 
which in his (Mr. Gammelkb) opinion meant nothing more 
than to go out into society, to make himselt known, to push 
himself, to speak on all or every occasion, whetlier he had 
anything to say or not— in fact, to pin sue a pohcy which, 
to a man of any decent feeling, would be absolutely 
nauseating ; and when he used the word “decent ’’ he did 
so with careful premeditation. He thought that a great 
many present would agree with him that the class of men 
to whom they could look to produce good architecture was 
the very antithesis of the class whom he would term 

Social Success A Co.'’ The class of man he wanted to 
help was the one which by viitue of possessing the \ery 
power to produce good architecture was prevented “ as a 
rule’' from speaking for it'-elt. As regarded the opinion of 
the provincial membeis who had spoken that evening, he 
lelt compelled to suggest tliat their remarks could not be 
taken as being so di'jinterested as his. He did not blame, 
in these days ot keen competition, any man or body ot men 
tor trying to keep as much ^vork within their owm hands 
as possible. But that raised the peisonal side of the 
question, to which he alluded at the outset of his remarks, 
and he honestly belie\ed that if. on some future occasion 
when they came to vote on this particular suggestion, it 
were deleted, they would be voting, not for the good of 
aiehitectiire but for the good of the indixidiial, and it was 
bee.iuse ot that he should ask them with all the eloquence 
at his command to vote when tlie time came for the in- 
clusion of the clause, for therebv in his humble opinion 
they would individually be helping to carry out the jirin- 
cipal aim ot the Institute — viz. “ the advancement of the 
ait of architecture.” 

Mr. IIcimAKi*; I think the wisL'>,t course would be to 
vote on this point whether those words remain in or not. 

The Ghaiumax : This is an informal discussion, the 
object being to elicit opinions. 

Mr. HrimAun : May I ask what is the opinion of the 
Meeting on this point ? 

The Chairman : I take it th<it ]\[r. Gammell’s resolution 
was carried at a General Meeting, and that resolution ^till 
holds good. By di'^cussing this lattei part ot sub-section (a) 
of Clause 5 I do not think we get any further beyond 
eliciting opinion'^. The Institute ha' already passed a 
resulutJon recommending that in the case of public build- 
ings involving the expendituic of public money the system 
of open competition should be <idopted. 

Mr. Staiham ; I should like to expies' another opinion 
n favour ot its remaining. 

Mr. HcBi;\Rn : I cannot see how you obtain the opinion 
of this Meeting iinle-s a resolution is passed. 

The Chairman: The leiiort ot tlii^ diacussioti Mill be 
biought before the Competitions Committee, and they Mill 
modify the regulations as fur as they consider advi-able 
and biiiig them before the General Meeting again. 

Mr, Jem^ieii : I should add my suppoit. Mr. Snell 
^aid that he did not see M’hy it should not be added to 
private competitions if it is for the good of architecture. 
I take it that it i.s for the good ol architecture, and I do 
not see why it should not he used tor private competition 
I think it would be a veiy good thing. 

The Chairman . Do you mean limited competitions / 

^Ir. Jemmett : Yes: prisate competitions will be the 
only limited ones now by this regulation. All public 
competitions for public money must be absolutely 
public. Theiefore all limited ones mu^t be tor private 
indi\idaal&. 


The Chairman : I should like to point out that this is 
merely a recommendation. 

Mr. Jem-meit : Yes, hut it is to become one of our regu- 
lations. We are recommending that all competition^ for 
buildings to be erected M*ith public money should be entirely 
public, tlierefoie Clauses (b) and (c) must refer only to com- 
petitions foi piivate buildings, such as for large hrms and 
semi-public bodies. If I am in order in speaking to these 
private competitions, I should like to say that there is 
nothing in sub-section (/*) about the pirovhion of an asses- 
sor. I take it the princixde of this Institute in spirit, if not 
in form, is that no member shall take part in a competition 
unless there is an assessor. I should like to see some 
regulation laid doivn that where a tirm asks half a dozen of 
their personal friends to compete for their new warehouse, 
or anything of that sort, there should be an assessor. 
Most of the men who are xirivileged to take part in these 
competitions w^ould very strongly support an assessor for 
piublic competitions, and I see no reason why they should 
not support an asse^soi' for a inivate competition. 

Mr. Rnr.iNSuN . Surely it is governed by Clause I. 

Mr. Matt. Garrett : There is a difference betM'een a com- 
petition for a public building and a private competition such 
as Mr. Jemmett is referring to. The absolute requirement 
of an asj>ess3or and of an absolutely open competition tor 
liLiblic \vurks axqiears leasonablc. but is it reasonable, siq)- 
posing a linn vishes to ask three or four of its own friends 
to compete for a design for their M^ork, to lay doMm any 
regulations lor them ? They may be perfectly Mulling to let 
the lay head of the firm decide, and 1 do not think it would 
be at all leasonable to interfere in such a case. Theie should 
he great care in draM'ing ui) these regalatioiw, especially if 
there is any idea of making them comxnilsory, to avoid 
dictating M’here sulIi a course is unjustiffed. 

Mr, Gammlil : I do not think Me should interfeie in 
pri\ate competitions at all. We ha\e right on our side so 
far as public competitions are concerned, but not Muth 
legard to piivate competitions. 

Mr. Hurrarh: I suppoit Mhat Mr. Ganimell has said. 

Mr. Jemmett : If M'hat Mr. Gainmell say* hold^ good (6) 
and (c) can be knocked out, because \\c are ruling that all 
competitions tor public M’orks should be open. It m’c arc 
not to deal M'ith private competitions, M’hy sugge'^t anything 
MTth legard to them ^ If M'e do enter into them, surely M'e 
are entitled to exeicise some control. 

Mr. HerbaiU) : Surely that cannot be so. I hai>pen to 
be engaged in a private competition M'hich the promoters 
intend to assess themselves. As a matter of fact, I think 
they aie the only people mJio know MRat they Mant ; a 
professional assessor could not tell them. 

Mr. MiimLEioN : This I think should be one of the per- 
missive and not one of the compulsory clauses. 

i\[i. PIlnry T. Hare, Jlon. Sa-rctar}/ : I think tliere is a 
good <leal of coiifu'^ioii in the mnnU of .some nieinbers M'ith 
legard to the meaning of these tliiee alternative^. In the 
first place it is not proposed at all to force promoters to 
adopt anv one of them. Clause {rf) merely say.s “this 
method is leconiiueiided.” It is not jiroposed that this 
should be a regulation. Theie may be cases Mhere pro- 
nioteis M'ould piefer a limited competition, and the idect is, 
if they express surdi a MUsh, not to attempt to coerce them 
to adopt one of the other alternatives. It would be a great 
mistake to lay doMii these rules in too hard and fast 
a torm. Clau--es (^) and (c'l could not be eliminated 
altogethei, because the intention of the recommendation 
in the tirst clause is to deal M'ith cases wheio public nionev 

to be expended. But in many c.isc.s it is not public 
money in the sense M'hich is intended there. Many large 
buildings are built by public subscription. Those would 
not be included in (n) at all— at least that is my opinion 
of its meaning. Theie aie many large institutions, schools, 
and buildings of that kind, which are erected by private 
subscriptions, and they Mould nut be included in {a}. The 
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point I wish to emphasise is that we do not propose to lay 
down these things as absolute regulations. 

Mr. Heebeut Shfpheed : May I support Mr. Gammell 
in diHering from Mr. Jemniett ? I have had some experi- 
ence recently in a competition for a very large tiriii m 
London. I was told by the promoter that he knew what 
he wanted, and I presume he was going to ask the advice 
of persons connected with his business in regard to the 
plans submitted, and, so far as I know, everything was per- 
fectly fair and above-board. It is laid down in these regula- 
tions that competitions should be conducted in one of three 
specified ways. We cannot possibly say to a private pro- 
moter, “ If you want to get a design from the profession 
you must comply with this particular regulation.’’ That 
would be an impossible attitude for the Institute as a body 
to take up. 

Mr. Jf.mmftt : I think the fact of members of the 
Institute competing in a private capacity, without being 
paid and without an assessor, does tend to weaken tire 
force of these regulations as applied to public bodies. 
Take a man on the council of a public body, if he knows 
that three or four well-known architects are only too will- 
ing to comx^ete for him xiersonally without any assessor 
and without any remuneration, he does not see why a 
public competition should not be run on the same lines, 
I think we ought always to have assessors. Individuals 
cannot be ex^rected to refuse to compete without one, 
although they may resent it, unless there is a law to 
supjiort them. The Institute can save us from the position 
of having to choose between our self-respect and our daily 
bread, and it ought to back us up in every possible way. It 
is very undignified for us all to be sending in work to a 
man who knows nothing about it. A jiublic committee 
might also say We know what we want ; why should wc 
want an assessor more than a syndicate which is going to 
build a big warehou-^e V ’’ It seems to me this is a point 
which the Committee ought to bear in mind. 

Clauses (> and 7 weie passed without comment. 

Mr, P. S. WoKTiiTxoTox, on Clause S : I see no reason 
for suggesting that the jiremiums should be merged. 

The Chaiemax . We suggest they should not be merged. 

Mr. WoETiiixoTox: The very fact that this point is 
mentioned suggests that they might be. 

The Chairmax : Hitherto it has been so much the custom 
to merge them. 

Mr. WOETHINGTOX I It is not much of a hardship if it 
does merge, but I do not see why we should not get the 
premium if we can. I suggest that all reference to the 
merging of premiums be omitted. 

Mr. V OODWARH, on Clause 1) : I would suggest that the 
dexiosit ought likewise to be returned and that the follow- 
ing words be added : “all unsuccessful designs should be 
packed and carefully returned to the competitors at the 
cost of the promoters.'’ I understand the drawings aie 
sometimes sent back damaged and mutilated, and words to 
that efi'ect might be put m. 

Mr. Gahmell : I obtained a resolution in this room in 
which the Meeting extiressed the opinion that deposits 
should be returned, and I cannot understand wliy some 
action has not been taken. I brought it foiwurd in con- 
se<]uence of a case in whieli I wa^ treated rather ^cuimIv. 

The Chairhax: I think the answer is that no case of 
that kind has been reported to the Institute. If you had 
told us you would have given us the oppoitunity of taking 
action. 

Mr. M oomvAED : Would the Honoraiy Secretary tell us 
what the following words mean in Clause 10 : the design 
is his own personal work ? Supposing a busy man 
enteiing into a competition it is necessary that he should 
employ his assistants in getting out the drawings. 

Mr.^ Hvre : It does not mean that the drawings must be 
his ; it means that it is his design. 

Mr. Woohwaed: That the competitor himself shall 


design, and the design may be worked out by his assistants 
and sent in to the assessor? Would that come within the 
scope of this clause ? 

Mr. Hake : That would be perfectly legitimate under tlu^ 
clause. 

Mr. MiiTT. Gvebutt : The clause appears to be a sort of 
indication that this Institute and the Allied Societies in- 
clude so many untrustworthy people tliat we have to guard 
against them. A competitor, a member of this Institute, 
having signed a declaration that the design is Ins own per- 
sonal work. YOU say to the promoters by this regulation : 
“ Now’ W’e have ^o many liars among us that you had bettor 
investigate wbat this tellow says and find out whether he 
is axipioximately telling the truth.” I think it is a rejection 
ujion the niemhcis of t]\i> Institute that this shoubl go 
into Clause 10. 

Mr. Hare : I think Mr. Garbutt is right. My owm 
opinion is that this last sentence in heavy x^rint is inadvis- 
able. It this clause i-. not in, vou always have that right. 

Mr. Percy Roeixsox : It would be very dillicult to 
enforce this clause. I have knowm two or three instances 
where a false declaration has been made. But it in ex- 
tremely difficult to bring it home to the offenders, and it 
seems to me it is somewdiat undignified and useles-, to 
have this clause m unless we can enforce it. 

Mr. WoRTHixGTox : I think, on the contrary, if this clause 
is in, it will give the jiiomoters the hold they reijuire. 

Mr. Haee : Surely they have the right without it. A 
man who makes a false declaration can lie penalised. 

'Six. Jeviviett: I would like to see the Institute have 
some sort of power in its hands, and use that powder to call 
for this proof— the matter to be kept within the profession 
I mean. I should like it used on every reasonable occasion. 

iMr. Sni i’iiEEr); You say “ x'^r^'i^^hrtod " design. That 
should apply to all the seUMUed design^. It is a m.itter 
of principle. 

Mr. I. MvRiEE SviviH [A.] : 1^ it nece^sary to put in the 
vvorcD “ in his own ollice ” I do not sec that it matters 
where the v^’oik is done. 

Mr. WoouwARU : Clause 11, sub-section (J) says : “ If the 
assessor or assessors be of opinion that the outlay stated 
in the in-^tructions is inadeiiiiate.” Should the assessor, if 
he knows that the sum named by the promoters is inade- 
quate, go on with the assessorship at all ? Should not 
he at once tell the promoters that the building could not lie 
decently done for the money and retire from the assessor- 
sbip unless they are xu’epared to spend an adequate sum. 

Mr. Gums : If the asses'^or allows the sum they propose 
to be put in as a condition I think he ought to insist upon 
it. If it is put in merely as a sugge-tice expenditure, then 
he should have liberty but not other vvihe. I do not think 
he should have the libeity you give him in the regulations. 
I think it very unjust indeed to comxretitors who have 
probal^lv limited their designs to comxdy vvith a condition as 
to cost that the asse-^sor should have any option whatever. 

Mr. Hare : This clause is put in to meet a case in which 
an a>>se>?or is Grilled in alter the designs are submitted, 
where the instructions have not been drawn up by an as- 
sessor. In a case like that, where he is of opinion that the 
building cannot be done for the money, he has to make the 
be^t of it. It would be foolish ot him to retire from the 
as-e^sor^hip. It i^ suggested he should make the best of a 
bad job, and say to the promoters: “The amount you 
have allowed is not sufficient, but I am going to suggest to 
you the be>t reasonable design, which can be done as 
economically as possible, to give you the result you want.” 

Mr. Stvthvm: Should not it lie said this should apx)ly 
only when the as^es^or is apx^ointed after the drawings are 
sent in, otherwise you are giving the right to an assessor to 
pass an madeciuate sum ? 

i\Ir. Hare : I think it should. 

Mr. Ji.vniETT : Does the Institute bar competitions in 
which there are no assessors ? If a body wishes to start 
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on ouv ]ine?j, but does not appoint an assessor, do we iiar 
our men going in ? 

Mr. Hvim : Y'hat happens is this. A competition is ad- 
veiti'ied, and the < onditions laid down l>y the surveyor, or 
whoever it may lie, and then we step in and say : We i)ar 
this,*’ and they appoint an assessor ; but the conditions 
have been dmwn up before the asses-ov i^ able to form 
any opinion a^ to the adequacy ot the amount. 

Mr. Ginns * Cannot we ask for the conditions to be re- 
vi^ed in such circumstances? 

Mr. Hare : Ye^, but the correspondence goes on, and 
time passes, and so it happens in many cases that the 
assessor is nut actually in touch with the promoters until 
the designs aie sent in. 

Mr. WoonwsRD : The last sentence ot Clause 13 says : 

The setting aside oi the assessor's award lor any other 
iva-on constitutes a hreacb ot faith on the pait of the 
prom< iters." I suggest that yon delete the words taith 
on the part ot the promoter. s and insert the agreement. ’ 
It would then read thus ; The setting a-ide of the asses- 
sor’s award for any other reason con''titute-' a breach of 
the agreement.’’ I am assuming now that sub-^ection (o) 
in Clause 2 did in your opinion constitute an ugieement. 
If you can make it now a legal binding agreement I should 
be pleased. 

Mr. Hare : It would be a \eiy de-irable thing if it could 
he made a formal agreement, hut it is not pos-^ible. There 
coukl be no agreement except under seal. 

Mr. \Vorthix(tTon ; Does not the penalising to the extent 
of ly per cent, meet the case ^ Can you always lusi-t on 
the assessor’s award being accepted ? 

Mr. Hvue : Y'ou mean nr Clause 7. 

Mr. WoRTHixoTox : Yes. It seems to me you cannot 
always insist on the assessor’s aAvard being accepted: but 
it is a very good guarantee if the pionroteis are penah-ed 
to the extent of 1| per cent, if his award is not accepted. 

Mr. Shi'I’Tii ko : With all respect, I submit that tbt* con- 
tention ot the Honorary Secretarv vith legard to coiiqieti- 
tions i- not quite riglit, I understand the hn\ tu he tiiat it 
the promoters send out conditions for a (nmpetuuur unihr 
seal they theicdjv enter into a contract with the coiiqietitor 

IMr. Hrxr : I think I mav -ay that is right. The -eal 
in my case was on the conditions. 

Mr Hare: Before you were appointed? 

;Mr. Hunt : YYs. 

No fuither observations being offered, on the motion of 
the Chairmax, seconded hv Mr. Frkxk Iushwcx, the Meet- 
ing resolved that this question ot the regulations for the 
conduct ot architectural competitions be referred back to 
the Competitions Committee with a report of these pro- 
ceedings, and with power to co-opt on to the Committee 
pioviiic'ial and other memhers, 

‘‘Dry Rot” < .ITu tUhus in Timber. 

The attention of the Council has been drawn to 
the issue by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in October last of a leaflet referring to the in- 
creasing prevalence of the disease known as '* dry 
rot” in timber used in the construction of buildings, 
and, having taken the matter into consideration, the 
Council deem it to he in the interests of the building 
public generally to issue some observations thereon. 

From the leaflet of the Board of Agriculture the 
following extracts are taken : — 

“ Infection with the dry-rot fungus sometimes 
takes place in the forest when felled timber re- 
mains stored there for some time. The first 
evidence of such infection is indicated by the 
presence of red stripes in the sawn wood. If such 


wood is thoroughly seasoned the mycelium pre- 
sent in the red stripes is killed. If the seasoning 
be neglected or imperfectly done, the mycelium, 
which possesses the power of remaining in a latent 
condition for some time, commences active growth 
when the wood is used in any part of a building 
where it is exposed to dampne'^s, and this in some 
cases is unavoidable, as when the ends of joists 
are built into a wall. 

‘‘Under such circumstances dry rot eventually 
appears. 

“ On the other hand, the fungus is by no means 
rare on old beams and boards stored in wood- 
yards, Ac., and it is mainly from such sources 
that spores or portions of the spreading mycelium 
are introduced into buildings by new wood which 
has become infected. 

‘‘ The fruit of the dry-rut fungus presents the 
appearance of irregularly shaped, flattened, or 
undulating patches of variable size, adhering by 
their entire under- surface to the substance on 
which they are growing. When mature the central 
I^ortion of the patch is covered with an irregular 
network formed by slightly raised anastomosing 
libs, and is of a rich browm colour due to the 
enormous (piantity of spores w^hich are deposited 
on surrounding objects under the form of snuft*- 
coloured powaler. These spores are diflused by 
currents of air, or by rats, mice, and insects. 

“ The margin of the fruiting-patcli is surrounded 
])y a sn iw^-wTiito fringe of mycelium which si^reads 
ill every direction over surrounding objects, creeping 
up Avails and passing through crevices, the advancing 
mycelium being supplied with food and moisture 
from the parent plant growing on wood. 

“ This food is conducted thrmigh cord-like strands 
Avhich form behind the thin, advancing margin of 
mycelium. 

“ Owing to this supply of food fiom a central 
source the mycelium can extend over stones and 
other substances not containing food, and thus 
spread from the basement to the top of a ]iou.s(\ 
I'iacli time the migrating inycelium comes in con- 
tact with Avood the Litter is attacked and a iicav 
centre of food-supply is established, from wdiich 
strands spread in search of other sources of food. 
The mycelium often forms felt-like sheets of large 
size that can readily be removed intact. These 
sheets are Avhitc at first but soon change to a pale 
grey colour — a character by Avhich dry rot can be 
readily distingui.shed from another avoo\F destroying 
fungus, Pohjporus fonoiittirius, even in the absence 
of fruit, the felted mycelium of the latter remaining 
permanently wUite. 

The specific name of lucrijmans, or ‘Aveeping/ 
alludes to the powder of the fungus to attract mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. Under certain conditions 
moisture is absorbed to such an extent that it hangs 
in drops, or even drips from the surface of the 
fungus. This moisture assists very materially in 
rotting the timber, Avhich afterw’ards becomes quite 
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dry and friable. Hence the popular name, ‘ dry 
rot/ which alludes to the last and most frequently 
observed stage of decay.” 

The depletion of the more matured forest trees 
resulting in the importation of immature wood is 
said to be one of the contributory causes of the 
spread of the disease. 

Spores may exist in the earth arising from the 
roots of trees or other source. 

The rapid completion of a house before the 
materials of which its carcase is constructed 
have had time to dry thoroughly conduces to the 
germination of dry rot. 

A warm, damp atmosphere surrounding the 
wood, such as exists under a floor immediately 
over the ground and in unventilated cellars, is 
another condition conducing to the spread of the 
disease. 

Although, as above remarked, immature or im- 
perfectly seasoned timber is said to be a cause of 
the spread of the disease, yet thoroughly matured 
and sound timber in a warm, moist atmosphere 
will readily fall a prey if attacked by the mycelium 
of dry rot, once a spore has been introduced. 

It has been proved that the spores of the disease 
can be carried from house to house on the clothes 
or tools of workmen, and that wood can be infected 
from a spore on a carpenter’s saw. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the disease 
may have been introduced (^0 in the timber, (b) from 
the adjacent earth, and (c) accidentally by the im- 
portation of a spore. These are conditions over 
which the architect has obviously no control. 

The School Buildings Inquiry. 

The Departmental Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education to inquire 
into the possibility of reducing the cost of build- 
ings for public elementary schools,* in a communi- 
cation to the Institute Council dated the 3rd inst., 
intimate that “ they would greatly value any assis- 
tance by way of personal evidence or otherwise 
which the members or professional advisers of the 
Institute may be in a position to give them in 
dealing with the subject of their inquiry.” The 
Council have replied expressing their willingness 
to do anything in their powder to assist the Com- 
mittee, and as a first step have nominated Messrs. 
J. Osborne Smith [F.], W. Gilmour Wilson [F.], 
and Henry W. Burrows [A.] to attend before the 
Committee and give evidence on the subject. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst, in the House of Commons 
on the 8th inst., asked the President of the Board 
of Education (Mr. Walter Runciman) w'h ether the 
terms of reference to the recently appointed De- 
partmental Committee on School Buildings w^ere 
intended to include the consideration of w^hat was 
the best type of building for an elementary school, 

* For constitution of Committee and terms of leference 
see JouBNAii, 5tli March, p 389. 


and what was the best internal arrangement of 
classrooms, cloakrooms, and offices, bearing in 
mind not merely present convenience, but also the 
possibility of future extension ; and, if not, w’hether 
in view of the differences of opinion among school 
architects, and their occasional lack of foresight in 
these matters resulting in increased expenditure 
on the part of local education authorities, he 
would specifically widen the terms of reference so 
as to include this consideration. — The President 
of the Board of Education replied : I purposely 
restricted the reference to the Departmental Com- 
mittee to materials and methods of construction 
in order that this small Committee might be able 
to deal with the matter expeditiously. I think it 
would not be at all in the interests of local educa- 
tion authorities that I should extend the reference 
so as to include the whole question of school plan- 
ning, which is very complicated. As regards school 
architects, I am disposed rather to w^elcome than to 
discourage differences of opinion, and in the interest 
of progress, which involves a certain amount of ex- 
periment, I should be very reluctant to prescribe any 
type or types of school buildings as the best. 

The Government Offices, Whitehall, 

Lord Claud Hamilton, in the House of Commons 
on the 7th inst., asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he would consider the expediency 
of removing the painted wood hoarding which had 
for so many years disfigured the stone screen facing 
the entrance to the Admiralty in Whitehall ; and 
wffiether he could hold out any hopes of the com- 
pletion of the towers of the Home Office in White- 
hall in accordance with the design of the architect. 
— -Mr. Harcourt : The reply to the first paragraph 
is in the affirmative ; but the cost will be consider- 
able, and I am not prepared at this moment to 
incur it. I much regret that financial exigencies 
will not permit me to undertake the completion of 
the tow^ers at present. 

The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

Mr. Douglas Hall, in the House of Commons on 
the 7th inst., asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he could say when the Queen 
Victoria Memorial facing Buckingham Palace 
would be completed ; whether any time for the 
completion was stated in the original contract or 
commission, and, if so, wmuld he state the time ; 
and was he aw’are that the present condition of the 
memorial was an eyesore to everyone using the 
Mall. — Mr. Harcourt replied : I anticipate that the 
work will be finished in the course cf the next 
tw’elve months, No actual date for completion 
’was fixed in the original contract ; the progress of 
sculpture is always doubtful, and it is not usual to 
name a date. Mr. Brock, the sculptor, asked for 
ten years, and the memorial will probably be com- 
pleted within seven years from the date of contract. 

3 K 
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- Gibson Bowles asked if it was proposed 
to defer the opening of the Mall into Charing 
Cross until the completion of the memorial. — 
Mr. Harcourt said he hoped to open the Mall as 
early as possible, but he was rather dependent on 
some work of the County Council outside the con- 
fines of the Royal Park. 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1910. 

The following letter addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary and Secretary of the Institute has been received 
from General Sir Dighton Probyn : — 

Buckingham Palace^ 2nd Match 1910. 

Gentlemen, — I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 1st inst. in which you announce 
for the information of his Majesty the King, that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal for 1910 to Mr. 
Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A. 

I have had the honour to lay your letter before 
the King, and I am now commanded to signify to 
you his Majesty’s approval of this award. — I am, 
gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

D. M. Probyn, 

General Keeper of His Majestifs Privy Purse. 

Dinner to Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall finding it necessary owing 
to pressure of private business to resign his seat 
on the Institute Parliamentary Bill Committee, 
the President, recent Past Presidents, and members 
of the Council are entertaining him to dinner as 
a mark of their appreciation of the eminent services 
he has rendered the Institute in connection with 
the w^ork of this Committee and its predecessors 
the Charter Revision and By-laws Revision Com- 
mittees. The function is to take place at the Cafe 
Royal, Regent Street, on Monday the 21st inst. 

Mr. Lever’s Benefactions: Gifts to the Schools of Civic 
Design and Architecture, Liverpool University. 

Mr. ^Y. H. Lever, w^ho was recently appointed 
chairman of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in succession to the late Sir Alfred J ones, has 
given particulars of a munificent scheme by which 
he desires to help the University and its work. 
Mr. Lever explains that the result of his recent 
action against certain London newspapers was that 
Lever Brothers had secured a sum of £91,000 in 
damages. He had never at any time intended that 
the money should go to himself, and in looking 
round to see what he could do to get rid of it he 
had thought of the Liverpool University. Arrange- 
ments had been made with the owners of the old 
Bluecoat School for a lease for a number of years. 
During that period the University could have the 
option of purchasing the school for a sum approxi- 
mately of £24,000. Any time when the University 
exercised that option he would pay the money, and 


the school would be furnished. If the building 
w’as not found suitable, then he would pay £24,000 
for the erection of a building adjoining the Univer- 
sity, in which the School of House and Town Plan- 
ning could be accommodated and also the School 
of Architecture. In the meantime, while the Univer- 
sity w^ere considering whether they should exercise 
the option, he would pay the rent of the school. 
He wished to provide some money for the School of 
House and Town Planning, the School of Tropical 
Medicine, and the School of Russian Studies. He 
was the owner by purchase of £60,000 w^orth of 
shares in the Bromboro Port Estate Company, 
and he proposed to transfer these to the University. 
Those shares, which represented one-half of the 
company, would in future years be a source of 
very great income to the University. In the mean- 
time the shares were not paying a dividend, so that 
he had arranged that for ten years he would 
guarantee to pay 8 per cent, on the A 60,000, which 
would make £1,800 a year for ten years. He had 
arranged, with the consent of the University, that 
of this L 1,800 a year £800 should goto the School of 
Civic Design, £800 to the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, and £200 to the School of Russian Studies. 

Memorial to Mr. Bodley. 

The Committee of the memorial to the late Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, R.A., for which up to the present 
donations have been received or promised amount- 
ing to about £850, have decided to proceed at once 
wuth the personal part of the memorial— namely, 
the erection of the mural tablet and bust — leaving 
the reredos, which was designed by Mr. Bodley, to 
be carried out as soon as sufficient funds have been 
raised. Meanwhile donations will be acknowledged 
by the Treasurer, the Rev. H. B. Coward, Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Road, Ken- 
sington Gore. 

The A. A. Play. 

The A. A. Play 1910, Arctia : a Legend of the 
North,” written by Gervase Bailey, the music by 
Leonard Butler, is to be performed at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, on the 18th and 
19th April. The usual Students’ night has been 
abandoned, and both nights will be Ladies’ nights. 
The Committee state that they have decided to 
utilise the gallery, as they feel that architects may 
like to have the opportunity of sending their junior 
staff to see the play. 

Obituary. 

Henky Jabtis, Associate 1866, Fellow 1878, 
of Brighton, formerly of 29 Trinity Square’ 
Borough, died at Borne on the 4th March. Mr. 
Jarvis ■(Tas educated in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of lung’s College, and served five years’ 
pupilage with his father, the late Henry Jarvis, 
architect, and District Surveyor of St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell. In 1867 he was granted a Certificate 
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of Competency to act as District Surveyor under 
the Building Acts, and the same year was taken 
into partnership with his father. Works carried 
out by the firm included the churches of St. Stephen, 
Walworth ; All Souls, Grosvenor Park, Newington; 
St. Augustine, South Bermondsey ; St. Paul, 
Holloway ; St. Mark, Walworth. They were the 
architects of the improvements in Winchester and 
Cathedral Streets, together with the covered stands, 
the flower market, &c., of the Borough Market, 
1897 ; and of extensive additions and alterations at 
the Constance Road, Camberwell, Workhouse for 
St. Giles’s Guardians. Mr. Jarvis prepared the 
plans and designs for the coroner’s court and 
mortuary, St. Mary’s, Newington, S.E. 

George Thomas, of Queen’s Chambers, Cardifl*, 
w^hose death is announced at the age of sixty- one, 
was elected Fellow in 1901 under the proviso to By- 
law 9, being at that time President of the Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society. Mr. 
Thomas started practice about the yeir 1878, 
and was for some years in partnership with Mr. 
Edwin Seward, of Cardiff. Among the principal 
w’orks of the firm 'svere the Cardiff’ Infirmary, the 
Exchange Buildings, Mount Square, Cardiff, the 
Cardiff Town Hall Extensions, Higher Grade 
Schools, the Cardiff Workhouse, Ac. Later, in in- 
dependent practice, he carried out the Intermediate 
Schools and the Masonic Temple at Cardiff, Board 
Schools at Barry, and hotels at Barry and Aberavon. 

Sir Thomas Drew^ LL.D. Dublin, President 
of the Royal Hibernian xAcademy, had been a 
Fellow of the Institute since 1889, and as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of xlrchitects of Ireland 
had represented that body from 1892 to 1901 on 
the R.I.B.A. Council. He was President of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Ireland) from 1895 to 1897, 
and had recently been appointed to the Chair of 
Architecture at the National University of Ireland. 
A biographical notice will appear in an early issue. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Acton School. — Walsall (Bloxwich) School. 

Members of the Royal Institute are advised that 
the Competitions Committee are considering the 
conditions of both these Competitions with a view 
to their amendment. 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 

The result of the competition for the building 
of a new examination hall to be erected on the site 
of the four houses, Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11 Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, for which seven architects 
w’ere invited to compete, was made known on 
Wednesday at a joint meeting of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, when Mr. t!^E. Collcutt 


— who was appointed assessor — awarded the first 
premium, viz. the appointment as architect for the 
new examination hall, to Mr. A. N. Prentice [F.] The 
three other premiums, £100, £75, and £50, were 
respectively awarded to Mr. Henry T. Hare [F.l, Mr. 
E. Stanley Hall, and Mr. John W. Simpson [F’.j. 

Warrington Elementary Schools. 

It will be remembered that the conditions of the 
Warrington Elementary Schools Competition were 
so objectionable as to call for the intervention of 
the Institute Council and their ultimate recom- 
mendation to members to take no part in it 
[Journal Gth November]. It appears that the 
Warrington Master Builders’ Association, sympa- 
thising with the architects, resolved to support 
them, and the following letter from the Association 
addressed to the Town Clerk, Warrington, has just 
been made public ; — 

-O/Zi January 1910. 

Dear Sir. — ^It has been brought to the notice of this 
Association that your Council have iiiMted competitive 
plans from architects for the above schooR, under con- 
ditions which are entirely new and detrimental to all tho-e 
entering the competition, and which conditions have 
aheady been condemned by the Royal Institute ot British 
Architects. 

My Association is satisfied that the conditions aie of a 
^ely untair and arbitrary nature, and under the circum- 
stances reque--t me to inform you that the member of this 
Association will oe recommended not to tender for the 
work unless the unfair conditions arc removed. — Yours 
faithfully, Bertram B. Moss, Secretary. 

International Competition for Monument at Berne. 

In the Journal for 5th February some particu- 
lars were given of the international competition 
which is being promoted by the Swiss Federal 
Council for the erection of a monument at Berne 
to commemorate the foundation of the International 
Telegraph Union. The monument is to be erected 
on the Place Helvetia midway between the History 
Museum and the Kirchenfeld Bridge, and article 3 
of the conditions requires that the monument must 
he in harmony with the site and its surroundings. 
Since the conditions were issued a scheme has been 
put forward for the erection of art galleries on the 
Place Helvetia on each side of the approach to the 
bridge, and in view of the requirement in article 8 
the promoters think it well to call the attention of 
competitors to the new aspect the Place Helvetia 
w\Mild present should the proposed galleries be 
erected on the hitherto open site. The galleries, it 
is stated, would be simple but artistic in character, 
and not exceed a height of about twenty-six feet. 
A revised plan has been issued showing the sites 
proposed for the galleries, and copies may be seen 
in the Institute Library. In a memorandum which 
accompanies the revised plan the promoters think 
it advisable to point out that the erection of the 
galleries is not yet absolutely decided upon, and 
that competitors in making their designs should 
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take into account the two eventualities, the erection 
and the non-erection of these buildings on the Place 
Helvetia. The British representative on the jury 
of assessors is Sir George Frainpton, E.A. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Transvaal Institute of Architects. — The South 
African Commerce and Manufacturers' Becord for 
February reports the proceedings at tlie recent annual 
general meeting of the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects. The building boom, it is stated, has stirred up 
the profession to a sense of its responsibilities, and this 
was probabl}^ the largest gathering of the kind that 
has ever taken place in South Africa. The President, 
Mr. Walter Reid ^F.\ summed up the objects and 
aims of the Institute as follows : — 1. To complete the 
negotiations recently started for the formation of a 
South African association or amalgamated body of 
architects, on lines similar to those of the Institute. 

2. To promote an educational programme that will 
allow young architects to be trained within the coun- 
try; and, as part of the programme, to arrange for 
the collection of models and plaster casts of details 
and examples of work on similar lines to the Architec- 
tural Association Schools, Westminster. The work to 
be carried on in conjunction with existing universities. 

3. To make representations in the proper quarters with 
a view’ to regulating the amount of architectural w'ork 
to be done by salaried public officials, endeavouring 
to secure to private practitioners a greater share of 
Government and municipal patronage. Public depart- 
ments should exist more for the maintenance and up- 
keep of public buildings than for their designing and 
construction. 4, To prepare and publish a quarterly 
journal, also an annual calendar, so that the Institute 
may exchange literature wuth and make themselves 
know’ll to similar institutions in other parts of the w^orld. 
5. To grapple with the matter of competitions and 
clear the air of the many misconceptions surrounding 
the adoption of the principle. 0. To evolve principles 
and prepare measures fur presentation to the forth- 
coming Union Parliament, in the interests of the 
country, the profession, and the general public. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — The Associa- 
tion has just published Vol. V. of its Transactions 
[8vo. Edin. 1910L the w’ork comprising a selection of the 
lectures deliverc~d before the Association in the sessions 
1905 to 1907, together with the President's Addresses, 
and a record of visits made during the same period. 
The lectures include : Moorish Architecture in Spain,” 
by John Keppie "F.] ; “An Old Scottish Town.” by 
James A. Morris 'F,~ \ “ Ferro- Concrete Construction,” 
by T. J. Gueritte^ B“Sc. ; “What n.:\r. Office of Works 
is doing for Historical Buildings in Scotland,’’ by W. T. 
Oldneve, F.S.A. Scot. [F.] ; “ The .Esthetic Duty of 
a Corporation tow’ards a City,” by Bailie W. Fraser 
Dobie ; “ Scotch Gardens and Garden Architecture,” 
by K. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A. [iL] ; “ Edinburgh Castle,” 
by Hippolyte J. Blanc, Pi.S.A. [Ff; “ Steel Building 
Construction,” by J. E. Sharrnan, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; 

Pinkie House,” by Thomas Rose, F'.S.A. Scot.; 

The Sanitary Consideration of Building.” by James 
L. Law’rence : “ The Sculptor and the Garden,” by 
Walter Gilbert (Bronisgrove Guild) ; “ Tow*n Plan- 


ning,” by BaiTV Parker; Historical Notes on the 
Destruction of Scottish Ecclesiastical Buildings in the 
14th century,” by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. ; “Small 
Sew’age Installation,” by Gilbert J. Fowler, D.Sc. ; 
“Dalkeith,” by Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot.; and 
various communications on the Restoration of the 
Chapel Royal, Holyrood. 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. — Designs 
are invited from Canadian architects and draughtsmen 
W’ho are British subjects for a Tower to commemorate 
the Federation of the various Provinces whereby the 
Dominion of Canada came into existence in 18G7. 
The Tower is to be erected at Halifax, the cost not to 
exceed 22,000 dollars. The competition is to be con- 
ducted by the Royal Architectural Institute as follow’s : 
Each Provincial Association of Architects will invite 
its members to submit competitive designs, and will 
select the three best from those submitted and forward 
them to the Royal Architectural Institute. The 
designs so selected will be submitted to a Board of 
Assessors composed of the President and tw'O members 
of the Council of Ifrovincial Associations, w’ho W'ill 
select three plans to go forw ard to the final competi- 
tion. The final selection will be made by the President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute, and the Professors 
of Architecture of the McGill University, Montreal, and 
the University of Toronto. To the authors of the 
designs placed first, second, and third, medals of gold, 
silver, and bronze respectively will be awarded by the 
Royal Architectural Institute. The author of the 
design placed first will be asked to prepare working 
drawings and specifications with sufficient details to 
carry out the W’ork : it is felt, the conditions state, that 
the patriotism of Canadian architects can be counted 
upon in this respect, the elimination of profit being in 
the nature of a contribution. 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth Genera) ^Meeting (Ordinary) of the Se^^siou 
1909-10, held Monday, 14th March 1910— R’esent, Mr. 
Ernest George, A.R A., President, in the Chair; 27 Fellows 
(including s members of the Council), 40 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, and 
several visitors— the Minutes of the Meetings held Monday, 
28th February 1910 [ante, p. 392] were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of George 
Thomas and Henry Jarvis, I'ellows, 

The Hon. Secietary having fuitlier announced the decease 
of Sir Thoma< Drew, P.R.H.A., Fellow, Pa.-t President of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects ot Ireland and sometime 
Member of the R.I.B.A. Council, the regrets of the Institute 
were ordered to be entered on the Minute'., and a vote of 
sympathy and condolence was passed to the relatives of 
the late member. 

The following members attending for tlie first time since 
their election weie formally admitted bv the President:— 
viz. William Roland Howell, Felloic \ Wilfred James 
Brough, William DArcy Catlicait. Edward Ernest Blunt 
Claypole, William Goodchild, Charles Ernest Haiiscomb, 
Francis 0.''ler, Franci'^ Gordon Troup. Associates 

A Paper by Mr. A. A. Hudson [E.A?, Barilster-at-law, 
on The Business Side of ARcHiTEtxuRE, having been read 
by the author an<l discussed, a vote of thanks w’as passed 
to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings close J, and the meetffig separated at 
10 p.m. 




ARCHITECTUEE OX THE EASTEEX SIDE OF THE ADEIATIC. 

Hy Gkokge Hubbard, F.S.A. [F’.T 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th April 1910. 

T HEPiE is no part of Europ*'^ understood and less visited than the Balkan States. The 
complicated history of the country deters many from attemptim^ to grasp its checkered 
sequence of eAXnts, and the inhospitahle nature of some of its provinci'S preserves them 
from ])econiing popular resorts for the ordinary Continental traveller. Ftov lands, however, are 
more interesting, and the struggles that have taken place in this grcnit peninsula lying between 
Europe on the west and Asia on the east have preserved Europe from Ijeing over-run hy the 
Asiatic. A very short reference must he made to the leading historical events, in so far as 
they have influenced the architecture of the Adriatic coast towns. 

Various Greek colonies settled on some of the Dalmatian islands. Perhaps the earliest to 
arrive came from Syracuse, and were settled hy Dionysius the elder on the island of Lissa (Issa) 
13. c. 887. Two years later the (4reek colonists })assed on to the mainland at Stohrez and Trail. 
Xo purely Greek architectural remains have been disco veu’ed : Init Greek inscri])tions, Greek vases 
and coins have lieen found. The Greek colonies continued until the third century b.c., when they 
were compelled to appeal for the assistance of Eome against the Illyrians. Vlio the Illyrians may 
have been is perhaps a little doubtful. At the time when the Greek colonists called Eome to 
tluhr aid the Illyrians probably occupied the greater ])ortion of the peninsula, and perhajvs that 
wild race now occupying the southernmost State, All)ania. may be their descendants. The war- 
fare between the Eomans and Illyrians was continued till the Ijeginning of the Cdnistian era, 
when the Illyrians were conquered and Dalmatia became a }>rovince of Eome. In the year 
284 the Eoman Empire fell to Diocletian, whose i)alace at Spalato forms the great central 
point of interest of Dalmatia. 

Constantine, who reigned from 306 to 337, moved the seat of govcTimient from Eome to 
the old Greek city Byzantion on the Bosphorus, which has ever since been known as Constanti- 
nople, or the city of Constantine. The chief pow(‘r was thus placed in a city which was Christian 
from what may be called its new birth.* It was Greek in origin, and though it became the capital 
of the Eoman Empire it remained in fact mor(‘ Greek than Eoman, and the Greek influence in 
the Eoman work in the Balkan States may perhaj^s be traced to this origin. At about this 

* Oencial Sketch ; E. A. Freeman, p. 09. 
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period the Huns, who were being driven out of China, pressed upon the Goths, a Teutonic race, 
who had formed a kingdom in Dacia, a province north of the Danu])e. The Goths in turn took 
up arms against the Eomans in 378. They did not, however, settle in the land they first 
conquered, l)ut passed on westward, and no Teutonic kingdom was founded in tlm East. The 
Huns, however, continued to press onwards, and it was only under the united powers of tlie 
Eomans, Goths, and Franks that they were defeated at Chalons in 451. This battle was perhaps 
the most important in ail history. It was a struggle between the West and the East, between 
the Aryan race and the Turanian, between civilisation and baiEaiism. 

The succession of Eoman emperors came to an end in the West in 476 as the Teutonic inroads 
obtained the mastery ; but the Eoman emperors continued to rule at Constantinople, and the 
Eoman sphere of influence was more nominal than actual on the west of the Adriatic. The Eoman 
Empire was again united under that great building emi)eror Justinian, 
who reigned from 527 to 565. Under this emperor rose the Byzantine 
architecture, and one of the finest examples of the style may be seen 
at Parenzo. The Byzantine style flourished on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic until the great rising of the Avars, a race akin to the Huns. 

They were originally driven out of Central Asia by the growing power of 
the Turks ; and in the year 639 they overran the province of Dalmatia 
and arrested all progress and civilisation for over two hundred years. 

The Byzantine work at the Duomo of Parenzo, built between 535-543, 
is an example of the splendid architecture in the time of Justinian. 

The Eomanesque work at San Lorenzo in Pasenatico or at St. Dona at 
Zara are examples of the crude architecture that emerged when order 
and civilisation began to return after the Avars were vanquished. In 
the year 806 Charlemagne subdued the wild Avars and Slavs and 
extended his conquests over Dalmatia, Istria, and Croatia, but the 
maritime towns continued under the Eastern Empire. The Byzantines, 
in fact, remained masters of the sea, and the Franks imposed their 
rule on the Slavs in the rest of Dalmatia, Istria, and Croatia. This 
su]>jection to the Franks was, however, easily shaken off after the 
death of Charlemagne. 

Many of the coast towns are beautified by examples of Venetian 
architecture. The Venetians obtamed their footing on the eastern side of 

the Adriatic after they had successfully contested with the Narentines for the supremacy of tlie 
Adriatic. The Xarentines, according to Venetian historians, were little better than jnrates, who 
levied IJackmail on the commerce of the Adriatic and harassed many of the maritime towns of 
Dalmatia. Most of the maritime towns eagerly welcomed the Venetians as their deliverers, and the 
cities of Dalmatia offered their allegiance to the great Doge Pietro Orseolo 11. and his successors 
on condition that he relieved them from the oppression of the Xarentines. In the year 9ss 
the Doge, after the Xarentines were conquered, sailed dovm the Adriatic coast and received the 
homage of the bishops and people. 

But in the middle of the thirteenth century a new power was growing, the Ottoman Turks, so 
called after their leader Othman, and their power has lasted till our own time. They htannied in 
the Eastern Empire, and all was lost except Constantinople and a small territoiy around it. 
The Turks overran the Slavonic States, and their success was largely due to their taking a 
tribute of children from their Christian subjects. It was only at the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuiy that the tribute of children was discontinued, and the Ottoman influence in conseijuence 
began to decline. This tribute of children ahvays strengthened the master race and sapped the 
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life of the sul)ject race. It is in the interior of the country that the Turkish ^vork is to lie seen, 
the coast towns haring heen strongly held liy the Latin races liefore the advent of the Turks. 

Short, incomplete, and slight as is this historical sketch, it may perhaps indicate some of the 
influences wdiich have inspired most of the important huildings on the eastern side of the Adriatic. 
My chief authority is Mr. T. G. Jackson, from whose excellent work, Dalmatia, the Quarnero, 
and Istria, I have quoted my facts. 

After leaving Trieste tlie traveller soon realises that he has left the West and that he is tread- 
ing on the threshold of the East. The Slav races never seem to have amalgamated with the 
Latin settlers ; the SeiLs still AVear their goigeous costume'^, and Avheii 1 first A'i>ited these parts 
in 18y4 every Seri) was fully armed with knives and pistols (mostly flintlocks) in his belt. 

I shall only refer to two or thi'ee of the many islands along the eastern coastline of the 
Adriatic. 

The island of Yeglia, which has scarcely yet emerged fi‘om medi^evalislm has had a varied 
history. In the tenth century it was ^-ubject to the kings of Cioatia. and in the twelfth century it 
fell to the Hungarian king Coloman. Later in the tAvelfth century it came undeiATmetian rule, 
and in 1133 it was ravaged by Croatian pirates, and its city walls and Imildings destroyed. The 
inhabitants, hoAveA^er, Avith the aid of the Venetians, o])taiiied a decisiA’e A'ictory on 9th i\Iarch 
1133, and to the present time this A’ictory is celebrated annually. Its Avails Avere rebuilt, and at 
the ancient Porta Pisana the Avinged lion of St. i\lark stands above the site of the old gateAvaAg 

Within the Avails of Yeglia is the Duonio, a tAvelfth century building, Byzantine in the main, 
but AAuth a A'ery distinct flaAmuring of Eomanescjue. The columns, aaTucIi are of irregular lengths, 
appear to have come from some older building. The capitals, as ^Ir. G. Jackson points out, 
Avere all made to fit these irregular columns, and the in’egularity Avas adjusted in the al)aci so 
that the springing of the arches should all be at one level. A thoroughly unsatisfactory attempt 
has been made to foiin geometrical figures betAveen the interA'als of the leaves in the capitals. 

On the island of Arbe, as Avell as on the east coast toAAms, the AAflnged lion of Ht. IMark 
held sway. The Venetian campanile, built almut 1200, is a beautiful exaiiqde. The toAver, 
exclusiAm of the spire, is 90 feet high and 20 feet square at the base. There is a fim* })ro])ortion 
in this campanile, and great skill has been shoAvn in carrying up the Avork Avith increa>ing 
delicacy in each succeeding story of the toAver. 

On the mainland, going south from Trieste, is the picturesque tOAAn of Pirano. The toAvn 
has no particular interest, though it is surrounded on the land sideAvith picturescjue city Avallri 
and towers. Some of the houses have pleasing luts of Venetian Gothic work in them. Before, 
however, touching that most interesting town of Parenzo it is worth while visiting Pan Lorenzo 
in Pasenatico about twelve miles inland. Xot manv travellers visit this out-of-the-wav town, 
and as we entered through the ancient Venetian gateway of its mediaeval walls, every inhabitant 
appeared to be transHxed Avith Avonder that anybody even in his AA’ildest moments should have 
dreamt of going to San Lorenzo. The dogs first realised the e.xtraordinary apparition, and 
without a moment’s hesitation they all came dashing at us from every quarter of the toAvn. 
The women called off the dogs, for the men are not in the toAvn during the davtime. 
When the noise subsided the children came to us, and never left until the priest took 
charge of us. The priest is the host in these primitive toAvns, and travellers should always make 
themselves knoAvn to him. He gave us Avine Avhen Ave Avere there in 1901, as he had given Avine to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson in 1882 ; but I doubt Avhether there have been many visitors between these 
dates. San Lorenzo in Pasenatico in former times, in the fourteenth century, Avas the seat of 
the Venetian Governor of Istria, and the 'Wnetian AvindoAvs and galleries speak eloquently 
and pathetically of a vanished grandeur. 

On one of the bastions of its city walls stands a Venetian campanile, and in the piazza 
opposite the church is a fine A'enetian Avell-head. Avhich I think the priest aaois anxious to sell for 
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the benefit of his poor parishioners. As, however, we were ])icycling and the well-head weighed 
Cv’er a ton, we were compelled to banish the thought of possessing this line example of 
Venetian Gothic work, which after all has an historical interest in the midst of its present 
surroundings, and would have little or none if removed. 



ilG. o. — HIGH A I lAU. l>AKH\/n, J-KoM J HE i'nfTH 

From 77/'" >>f the .17/ : F. Hamilcuii Jacks . hi [Luinl . Jolm Murray, 


The perfect art of Byzantine architecture died in the onslaught of Avars and Slavs in the 
seventh century, and in San Lorenzo we find the r(‘turn to civilisation in the eighth or ninth 
century after Charlemagne’s coiKiue^^t. This early example, like San Donato of Zara, is crude, 
deformed, and misshapen perhaps ; but in it are the germs of the Bomanesque style which grew 
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and flourished and survived longer on the eastern side of the Adriatic than anywhere else. So 
crude indeed is this church that the arches of the nave are actually of different heights. 
The capitals look like debased Pvom.ui work, but bear a Byzantine character with the large 
impost blocks. One window in the apse of the south aisle is purely Eomanesque in appearance 
[fig. 2, p. 481]. This window (which was never glazed) is covered with a rough tracery of inter- 
lacing circles. To those who take an interest in the development of architecture, this primitive 
window will appeal with particular force. Here is a window of the eighth or ninth century 
covered with tracery — little can the carver have thought, as he chiselled out this tracery, of the 
glory of that treatment in subsequent Gothic architecture. 

It is now interesting to compare this crude work of the eighth or ninth century with the 
marvellous refinement of the Duomo of Parenzo. The Duomoof Parenzo, according to ^[r. T. G. 
Jackson, can be shown by documentary evidence to have been built between o35 and o43. It is 
as fine as Sant’ Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna or Santa Fosca at Torcello, and in the com- 
pleteness of its plan with its atrium and baptistery it surpasses them. This beautiful example of 
a Byzantine basilica of the first period has fortunately been spared to us almost wholly in its 



FIG. 4.— RUM\X AMPHITHKAThE, PULA. 


origiiiiil state. In ISSl it was necessary to lay a new floor, for the Duomo stands on a low 
peninsula which gradually, through the ages, is sinking into the sea. As the sea washed over 
the Ihmr a new floor was laid 12 inches aliove the old one. When I saw this church in 1901 the 
custo<lian showed me the old floor, and he also showed me a still earlier floor at a deidh of 
3 feet 9 inches helow the present flooring. This lowest floor may be late Eoman work - a floor 
in fact, of a Koman building which stood on the site of the present church. To the west of the 
basilica is a square atrium, with a covered ambulatory around its four sides. 

The capitals .supporting the arches around the atrium are deeply cut, showing in fine relief 
the rich Byzantine tracery on their convex outline. In some cases the colunms aiqmar to 
have come from an earlier building, as they do not in all cases fit the capitals they support 
To the west of the atrium is an octagonal baptistery, with a sinking in the llooi' where 
probably a marble-lined piscina previously existed. To the west again of the baptistery stands 
a fifteenth-century Venetian campanile. " . * ‘ 

The perfection of Byzantine art is realised in the interior of the Duomo. The episcopal 
throne is at the east end of the nave apse, and the marble seats for the clergy are placed ricrfit 
and left of the throne around the sweep of the apse, the ends of the seats being terminated'ljv 
dolphins. ^ 
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The chief glory of the east end is in the early Byzantine mosaics of the sixth century, ^vhich 
form a high dado above the seats of the clergy. To modern ideas the combination of materials 
that have been employed in this mosaic may seem incongruous. Burnt clay of a dull deep red 
colour, obscure glass, polished marbles, and flat oyster shells have all been employed : l)ut com- 
bined together they give such an effect as would be impossible of attainment in glass alone. 
The oyster shells still keep their gleaming pearly whiteness, and give peculiar emphasis to the 
design. The centre-; of the panels are sometimes polished slabs of porphyry. On the centre 
panel, over the episcopal throne, is a 
gold cross on a ground of serpentine 
and mother-of-pearl. Above this deep 
dado of panels the wall surface is 
entirely covered with mosaics, which 
are more in accord with our general 
appreciation of Byzantine mosaic ; 
but for real courage of design I do 
not know of any mosaic to equal the 
high dado iibove the marble seats. 

The Byzantine capitals are super- 
latively fine ; but the great impost 
blocks appear at first sight rather 
redundant to a mind trained on 
(jothic lines. These impost blocks, 
or double capitals, came into vogue 
when the early Byzantine builders 
constructed their vaulting so that the 
load fell on to the capitcils. To their 
minds the load may have appeared 
excessive for the capitals to bear, and 
possibly with the idea of distributing 
the load through a supei imposed 
Idock on the capital it was hoped that 
the danger of crushing the capital 
would be avoided. The piesenthigh 
altar [fig. 3] was put up in 1277 
by Bishop Otho, and the dentilated 
spandrils containing the mosaics are 
characteristic of Venetian Gothic 
work.* The columns and capitals 
are, however, of an earlier date. 

Pola. which has now become the most important Austrian naval l)ase, must have been a still 
more important Eoman town. The shell of a great Roman amphitheatre [fig. 4J stands to-day 
outside the town as it stood in Eoman days outside the city walls. It has been calculated by 
Dr. Kandler that the theatre would hold 21,000 S])ectators, besides 10,000 who might take part 
in the performances. These enormous numbers, Jackson says, “ are of course quite dispro- 
portionate to the po})ulation even of Eoman Pola, and prove that the shows and dramas were 
intended not only for the city ])ut fur the province.’' | This great elliptical hollow shell 

* The Shores of the Adriatic, the Austrian Side, f Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and lUria, T. G Jack^^on 
Hamilton Jackson, p. 116. vol. iii. p. 201. " ’ 
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now forms a mighty enclosure to grazing grounds. At the terminals of tlie long and 
short axes, projecting towers have been built. In the windows of these towers curious 
tracery exists, that is formed by piercing stone slabs and scunetinies by the building in of square 
balusters. Besides the amphitheatre at Pola there is much Eoman work. There is the Porta Gemina, 
beyond which again is a single Eoman archway leading to the town. Within the town, howeyer, 

stand two Eoman temples. Originally 
they were exactly alike. These tem- 
ples, one of which is still perfect, are 
perhaps as tine examples of Eoman 
work as any extant. 

The town of Zara is approached 
through the Porta Warina [tig. 5], a 
Venetian structure with the great lion 
of St. Mark ^yith his paw on the open 
book. Inside the town stands the un- 
gainly circular church of San Donato. 
This, like San Lorenzo in Pasenatico, is 
an early example of returning ciyilisa- 
tion at the beginning of the ninth 
century, after the lapse of some three 
centuries since the building of the 
beautifi[l Duomo at Parenzo. It is 
perhaps eyen more debased than San 
Lorenzo, and the debasement is due to 
the same cause. That mighty rush of 
Ayars killed the Byzantine art, and the 
aljortion San Donato is a nioimmeiit 
testifying to the thoroughness of the 
onslaught. 

San Donato is a round church 
of the same type as San Vital' at 
Eayenna, ur the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Lha])elle. It has a circular space in 
the centre rising to thereof, and a two- 
storied circular aisle surrounds it. The 
amazing interest of this church is, how- 
eyer, reyealed in its foundations. The 
earth over a portion of the inttsior has been excavated to a depth of perhaps foin* fe(*t, and the 
foundations exposed. Here, lying in a perfectly }truniiscuons manner, are great blocks of Eoman 
entablatures, the drums of marble columns, and classic fragments. Jackson well renuarks of 
these line classic remains buried in the foundations that they “seem to have been trodden 
underfoot with a?i ascetic scorn for the meretricious ^plendour of pagan rites and patuin 
temples, and with sublime irrmy to have been made to carry the simple piers and coarse 
masonry of tin' Christian church.” ^ 

The Cathedral of Zara was not probably l>egim before the thirteenth century. It is basilican 

* Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Dfna, T. G. Jacksoii, vol. i. p. *251), 
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in plan, and it is perhaps curious that this plan should be so long continued in Dalmatia after it 
had been given up on the other side of the Adriatic. This Eomanesque building, witli its arcaded 
west front, is considered bv Fergusson to be superior to San ]\[ichele or San ^lartino at Taicca, oi’ 
the Cathedral at Pistoja or Sta. Maria at Arezzo. Its'simide west porch [fig. fi], with its ineiubta s 
of the arch truly corresponding with the 

shafts, is very correct in detail. Piomau- — “ 

esque architecture in Dalmatia long ^ ■ - 

continued as its national style after the 
rest of Europe had developed into 
Gothic. The west front of Zara Cathe- 
dral rcas built in 13d4, or 150 years 
after the transition from Eomanesque 
to Gothic in Prance and England. 

Another fine example is JSt. Griso- 
gono wdth its external arcaded apse and 
delicate colonnade. It is very doubtful 
whether anything finer of its kind could 
be found among the Lombard churches 
of Italy. Its date is 1175. The west 
front dates probably from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

The Cathedj'al of ^Sebenico is })er- 
haps unique in its construction, for 
throughout the building neither brick 
nor wood has been used. As Jackson 
says, “ Indeed not only Italy but 
Europe may be challenged to show 
anothei- church of this size in which 
neitlier timber nor brick is employed, 
everything being constructed of good 
squared stone, marble, w’ metal.'’ This 
is no idle cdiallenge ; the walls and roof 
are all of stone, neither timber nor tiles 
are employed anywhere in its construc- 
tion. If stone walls are sufficient 
protoetion against the elements it is 
difficult to see why the stone vaulting 
should not likewise suffice. I am of 
(qdnion that the honesty of this con- 
struction has much to commend it. It 
may he taken as an accepted canon in art that the construction of a building should l^e the 
basis of the design. To conceal the construction is an attempt to deceive the mind, and the 
more the cloak of deception is enricdied the further the mind is carried from the true apprecia- 
tion of the construction of the building. Now in the Duomo of Sebeiiico the whole construc- 
tion of the roof over the nave, aisles, and tower is equally apparent, whethe]* viewed from 
the interior or the exterior of the building. In our Gothic work the whole construction of the 
vaulting is externally concealed from view by the timber and tiled roofs, but it is interesting to 

3 :\i 
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speculate as to how the upper surface of the vaulting would have been treated by the Gothic 
builders had they adopted the form of construction employed in the Duomo at Sebenico. 

Prom Jackson’s most interesting description a detailed account is given of the architects 
who were engaged and the exact dates when the several parts were built. 

Very shortly, it appears that the west end and nave were designed by one Master Antonio, 
and were built between 1431 and 1441, when Antonio apparently was dismissed, and Master 
Giorgio Orsini, of Venice, was engaged to complete the work. Antonio’s work is purely Italian 
Gothic, but the Eenaissance rage which arrested the development of Gothic architecture came 
in during the period of the building of this church. The transition took place after Antonio 
was dismissed, and before Giorgio was engaged. In the work of this latter architect the 
Eenaissance influence is clearly to be seen.* 

The Venetian Gothic porch, with its Lombardic lions supported on quasi classic consoles, is 
a very fine example of Gothic work of Antonio, but the Eenaissance cornice of the parapet 
marks the change in style introduced by Giorgio of Venice. In the town are many Venetian 
Gothic windows, and at least one external marble staircase in which the balusters and ends of the 
steps are beautifully carved. 

Trail is the next town further south of marked importance, and the Duomo of Trail 
is a building of the first importance. The city of Trail now stands on an island, and the 
island is approached over a wooden bridge. It is a walled city which practically covers the 
sland on which it stands. A Venetian gateway with the guarding lion of Venice is carved 
over the arch [fig. 8], as at the Porta Marina at Zara and many other towns in Dalmatia. Outside 
the gateway all carriages must stop, for the network of narrow roads, only about four or five 
feet wide, make wheel traffic impossible. Its narrow roads are often spanned by arches and 
beautified by rich Venetian galleries and Venetian Gothic windows. These sunless little roads 
we found most delightfully cool after the heat of the shadeless road by which we had travelled 
on our bicycles. The only open space in the town is the Piazza del Duomo, on the south of the 
cathedral. The south side of the cathedral forms one side of the square, and opposite to this 
is the Venetian Loggia ; at the ends of the square are situated the Palazzo Communale and 
the Palazzo Cippico. Mr, Jackson’s drawing of a capital from the Loggia shows a very fine 
example of Venetian Gothic work. 

The building of the cathedral was begun about 1200, and various parts of the structure 
bear dates as the work proceeded. The body of the church was completed in 1440, very 
nearly 250 years after its commencement. The tower, however, was not completed till 1598, 
as is recorded by an inscription, though the lower portion of the tower bears the date 1421. The 
church is purely Eomanesque. It has a basilican plan wdth a large and beautiful porch at 
the west end. This porch is perhaps the most perfect and beautiful example of any 
Eomanesque work that exists. Dalmatia seems to have been little influenced by Western 
Europe, for in Dalmatia they went on developing the round arched style long after the 
Gothic pointed arch had become established elsewhere in Europe. This long continuance of the 
round-arched Eomanesque gave an opportunity of perfecting this style which culminates in 
the porch of the Cathedral of Trail. In the carved work of this beautiful Galilee porch 
or narthex there is an extraordinary wealth of Eomanesque imaginings, and the whole is 
finished with marvellous perfection of execution. On either side of the wust doorway are great 
archaic lions, standing on classic consoles ; they project out boldly at a height of perhaps six feet 
from the ground. They support brackets on which Adam stands on the south and Eve on the 
north. These figures are nude and life-size, and they have some of the imperfections of the 


Jackson, op. cit. p. 381, et seq. 
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period when they were executed. They look very much ashamed of themselves in contrast to the 
hold and impressive beasts below them. The hunting of the deer amidst the intertwining 
trunks and foliage forms a charming and interesting shaft next to the plain moulding of the 
doorwa}^. In the interior, the octagonal pulpit and high altar at the east end probably 
belong to the fifteenth century, though they would certainly be taken as belonging to a much 
earlier date if they were to be found on 


the west of the Adriatic. 

To continue the journey south- 
ward, the city of Spalato or the palace 
of Diocletian is reached. Professor 
Freeman has rightly pointed out that 
“ By the banks of the Tiber the city of 
Eomulus became the house of a single 
man ; by the shores of the Adriatic 
the house of a single man became a 
city.’’ * Diocletian did in fact when 
building his house build a city. The 
building covers an area of 94 acres of 
land ; but it is not only the great scale 
on which the palace was laid out, nor 
the completeness of its appointments, 
nor its general magnificence, it is rather 
the originality in its detail and the 
striking development in its construc- 
tion that single this building out 
from all others as exerting a greater 
influence upon subsequent styles, 
either Eomanesque or Gothic, than 
any other building in the whole history 
of architecture. 

The palace is worthy of the man. 
Diocletian, born in the year 254 of slave 
parents on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic, rose to be master of the world, 
and with him ended the control of Eome 



over the eastern part of the Adriatic. 
He abdicated at the age of fifty-nine, 
and retired to the land of his birth, 
where he built his palace. So ruined is 




the palace that, in order to give any idea 
of its ancient magnificence, I propose 


FIG. H.— A G.VTE OF TRAL*, WITH CAMFAXILE IN BACKGROUND. 
From Dnlmatm ; Mande M Holhach [Lonrl., John Lane, lOOPT. 


illustrating my remarks from Adam’s monumental work published in 1764. From the plan [fig. 9] 
it will be seen that it is a rectangular building, and on the north, east , and west the external walls 


are defended by square and octagonal towers ; while on the south front, towards the sea, is what 
Adam calls the great cryptoporticus, having a frontage of over 500 feet. From this gallery, or 
cryptoporticus, some of the royal apartments could be entered. The royal apartments were to 


Subject and 2\eighboii) lands of Venice, Prof. E. A, Freeman, p. 141. 
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the south, and were tanked on the west and east by an elaborate system ol baths. The 
octagonal building in the south-east section is called by Adam the “ Temple of Jupiter,” but it is 
suggested by Dr. Arthur Evans that Diocletian intended the edifice to be his mausoleum. The 
building is now, however, converted into the Cathedral of Spalato. The small temple in the 
south-w^est section was referred to by Adam as the “ Temple of .Esculapius.” According to 
Adam, possibly the block of buildings in the north-west section was for women, and the block 
in the north-east for courtiers. Probably the cubicles around the external walls were for 
soldiers. The principal entrance was on the north, which is still called by the ancient name 



Fit;. 10. — PORTA AUREA, SPALATO. 


“ Porta Aurea ” or Golden Gate [tig. 10]. The east gate was the “ Porta ^Enea ” or Bronze 
Gate, and the west gate “ Porta Ferrea ” or Iron Gate. 

In the illustrations shown of this Roman palace it will be seen that there is a verv 
marked tendency to depart from the accepted Classic standards, and on this account the palace 
may not appeal to those who can only admire purity of style ; but I submit that when those 
departures from the accepted standards have had an influence on all subsequent architecture, 
then the building commands our particular attention. None of the buildings attained any great 
height, as may be seen from the sections. Though much remains, it cannot, I think, be accepted 
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that Adam’s plans and sections are entirely reliable ; no doubt they were to a certain extent 
conjectural. 

At the entrances provision was made for the raising and lowering of a portcullis. The grooves 
in the jambs are clearly defined, and the hole in the staging above the archway shows where the 
chain passed when raising and lowering the portcullis. I had always been under the impression 
that the portcullis was a mediaeval device until I saw it at Diocletian’s palace. At the north gate, 



FIG. 11.— PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN AT SPALATO : THE PERlfeTYLi:. 
From Robert Adam's Palacfi- of Ihodetian at Spalato [Lend. 1764]. 


the Porta Aurea [fig. 10], it is apparent that the arcaded feature has a Eomanesque rather than 
a Classic appearance. 

If we walk in at the Porta Aurea and pass along the main thoroughfare through the 
palace, we soon arrive opposite the j ortico to the Vestibule. The feature of the arch spanning 
the space between the central columns, and the arches which span the openings from capital to 
capital of the columns in the peristyle, all mark a striking departure from true Classic rules. 

The columns are of Oriental granite, and the entablatures and capitals of statuary marble. 
The Vestibule was approached by a handsome doorway from the portico. The Vestibule, accord- 
ing to Adam, who obtains his authority from Ovid, “ was a sacred place, consecrated to the 
gods, particularly Vesta, from whom it derives its name.” The Vestibule was a domed building 
with a central opening in the dome to admit Hght, as at the Pantheon at Eome. Beyond the 
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Vestibule to the south stood the atrium or great hall, probably dedicated to the ancestors. 
From the atrium the crypt oporticus could be approached. The appearance of the ciypto- 
porticus is much spoilt by the houses which have been built between the arches, and tlie shops 



FIG. 12, — DOOR OF THE ATRIO ROTOXDO, PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN, =;i’ALATn, 
From The , Shores of the A<lnatie : F. Hamilton Jackson [Lomk, John Man ay, 


which have been formed by the lower portion of the wall ; but in Diocletian's time it must have 
been a magnificent facade to the sea. 

The “ Temple of ^sculapius ’’ is a small tetrastyle prostyle, the chief feature of which now 
remaining is the doorway [fig. 13]. The running, tendril-hke enrichment of the architrave, with 
little winged angels, seems scarcely appropriate to the pagan Emperor Diocletian, but in it is 
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the same motive of design that we saw in the porch at Traii. The construction of the barrel 
roof is very similar to that unique building the Duomo of Sebenico. The mausoleum, now’ the 
Cathedral of Spalato, has at the entrance a magnificent mediaeval campanile, w’hich w’as encased 
in massive scaffolding w’hen Jackson saw’ it in 1882, w’as encased when I saw’ it first in 1884, 
and W’as still encased w’hen I saw it in 1901 and 1902. Work proceeds slowly in Dalmatia : 

but the Dalmatians gene- 



rally manage to complete 
w’hatever they begin. 

The thirteenth century 
pulpit is a superlatively fine 
specimen of Eonianesque 
w’ork. It is hexagonal in 
form, and made of various 
coloured marbles and com- 
pact limestone. The pro- 
portion of the respective 
parts in relation to the 
w’hole is admirable. It is 
indeed very doubtful whe- 
ther any finer w’ork of the 
period exists in any coun- 
try ; the detail is beautiful, 
and rich in the symbolism 
of that earnest EoD;an- 
esque period [fig. 14]. 

The campanile is built 
w’ithout any foundation. 
The old steps and platform 
in front of the mausoleum 
W’ere accepted as strong 
enough to support a massive 
campanile standing 160 feet 
above the level of the plat- 
form. Perhaps all would 
have been well for these 
confident mediaeval builders 
if they had not cut through 
the platform to form two 


Jb’IG. 13,~I)OOHWAY TFMPJ.F OP .i:M.’rLAPICS, SPALATO, 


staircases : but as things 
are, there are ominous signs 


of the campanile giving w’ay, hence the scaffolding which has hidden the view’ of the 


structure for so many years. The dome over the mausoleum has a curious fan-shaped con- 
struction. It is formed of tiles which bear the stamp S. P. Q. E.’’ (Senatus Populusque 
Eoinanus). Kot in Eome itself is a palace of such proportions to be found, and perhaps 
nowhere in the w orld did one man ever build such a stupendous edifice for his own occupation. 

In their standard w’ork. Architecture of Greece and Borne, Messrs. Anderson and Spiers point 
out the four striking departures from true Classic style that occur in Diocletian’s palace, and they 
show’ that in no case do these departures make their first appearance here. The decadent features 


are : — 
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L The arch over a wide central intercolumniation (as in the Portico to the Vestil ale) dates 
back to 151 A.D., being fonnd in the Propylaea at Damascus and in the Temple of Atil. 

2. Capitals carrying an arch without intervening entablature (as in the Peristyle) are found 
at Pompeii. 

3. Columns carried on corbels (as above the Porta Aurea) existed in the Thermal of Titus 
built in the first century a.d. 

4. The accentuation of the Eoman relieving aich over aTintel by enriching it with mouldings 


(as ill the Porta Aurea) is found in the 
second century in Asia Minor and Syria. 

The same authorities say that 
these departures are “ the four leading 
features of the decadence in Eoman 
architectm*al forms, and they are cer- 
tainly exhibited in the palace at 
Spalato in a more striking manner 
than in any other l)uilding.’’* 

When the great hood of Avars 
swept over the country in 639, the 
inhabitants tied from the Capital of 
Salona, and took refuge in the islands. 
At a later date they left the islands 
and took up their abode in the de- 
serted palace of Diocletian. The walls 
of the palace became the city walls, and 
from that time onwards the palace has 
been the centre of a town. Water was 
carried h\ an aqueduct from Clissa to 
the palace. 

Salona, when it fell before the 
rush of Avars, was a mighty city, sur- 
rounded by a wall in which traces of 
eighty-eight towers have been found. 
At one of the city entrances three 
arches stood, the centre one for vehi- 
cular traffic and the side ones for 
pedestrians. The paved roadway here, 
as at Pompeii, shows worn ruts some 
6 inches deep. Within the ancient 
walls is a great amphitheatre and the 



remains of a curious Christian basilica. 

A vast number of stone sarcophagi 
were being unearthed by Professor Bulic 
been ritied by the Avars. On the rocky 


FIG. 14.— HUMAN PUU IT IN THE EUOMO AT SPALATO. 

From Dalmatia ; Maude M. Holbacb [Lond., Jobu Lane, 1908] 

when I was there. Many were inscriljed, but all had 
side of the hill tombs had been cut, and entrances to 


them were gained by raising stone doors which ran in slots in the jambs. Inside the chambers 


were stone shelves on which could still be seen the bones of those Christians who must have been 


buried in the seventh century, or earlier. Two extremely fine early Byzantine capitals now in the 


* ArMteciiire of Greece and Borne : Anderson and Spiers, pp. 258 , 259 . 
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museum at Spalato came from the early ])asilica. As ^ve left Salona we noticed great numbers 
of classic fragments l>uilt in the walls at the side of the dusty road by which we journeyed to 
the beautiful town of Eagusa* Eagusa, unlike the otlier coast towns, maintained itself as an 
independent commonwealth, though, according to Freeman, it did at diif'erent times have a 
dependent relationship to the dominion of the Venetian or the Turk : but it never was actually 
incorporated with either of them. The Lion of St. Mark is not to be ^eeii here. The massive 
walls which surrounded this independent commonwealth force the truA’eller to realise tlie life- 
long sturdy courage of those early settlers. These settlers were Greeks who had from a very 
early time lived at Ejdtaiirum. now Eagusa \Vcchia. When the Avars swooped down on them 
the Epitaurians tied to the rocky and founded there the present town of Eagusa. Here 



FIG. 15.— CITY WALT^S OF KAGU" V ^VIIII MIXFi’TA TO\M.K<. 
From La^matia : 3Iau<Ie 31. Huibach [Loinl , John Lane. 19b}?h 


they .suii-ounded themselves with the massive walls whic-h climb the moimtaiii side. They are 
stupendous, their very magnitude conveys the impression of imi)regnability. 

Great towers stud the circling mighty walls which crown the \-erge of an inaccessible precipice. 
The town is approached over a drawbridge, and as we entered, a woman came up to us holding out 
a letter which she asked us to read and tranJate for her. It was in English and from a sailoAvho 
had in a blunt, matter-of-fact way written to the woman to say that her husband had been 
drowned. Perhaps we broke the sad news more gently than the ,.ailor had attempted to do. The 
letter was an old one, and, unconsciously, she had been keeping the sad news till she had found 
some one who could translate it. The most interesting buildiiig in Eagusa is the Palace of the 
Rector of the llagusan Commonwealth [fig. Itl], and its history is one of the most comple.x that I 
know ; this comjde.xity has been most cleverly unravelled bv Jackson, and those who wish to know 
more about it should read his account.* The difficulty w-hieh at first presents itself is that the 


Dalmatia, the Qua) new and Dtria. vol. li. 
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upjier portion, above the arcaded portico, irf in Gothic work of the date 1485, and the portico 
which stand?3 below it is Eenaissanee, and, contrary to the ])ro 2 )ei‘ order of things, is of a later 
date. The date of the portico is in fact 1404, which was thus built twenty -nine years after the 
upper portion of the building. 

^Shortly, the history is that on this site stood originally a fort or castle which was pulled down, 
and the Kector's Palace was built on the site in 18S8. The Piagusans kept their powder magazines 
close to this building, and during a fire which occurred on 10th August 1485, the magazine 
exploded and the palace was wrecked. The palace was thereupon n built in that year 1485, 
and one llaster Oiioftio Giordani di la Cava, of Xa})le>s, was engaged to carry out the work. 
The Eagusans were slow to learn by ex2)erience, for they put their magazine as close to 



FIG. 16 .— RECTOR”^ PALACE, RAGr>A. 


their new Eector s Palace as before. And as l)ef(>re a fire broke out. This lire occurred on 
sth August 140*2, and the })alace was much damaged l)y the explosion. It became necessary to 
2 >ull down the ruin : but as the upper jiortioii was only piartially damaged it was determined to 
use again the Gothic windows. Two architects were emidoyed by the Grand Council to carry 
out the work. One was Michelozzo Michelozzi, a 2 )U 2 )il of Donatello, and he was considered, 
after Brunelleschi, to he the most al)le architect of the early classic Eenaissanee style. The 
other architect was Giorgio Orsini, of Venice, of whom we lieard at Sebenico, where he comjfieted 
the cathedral in the Eenaissanee style. Xow the original arcading to the 2 )ortico of the 1435 
palace had pointed arches, and th se two Eenaissanee architects deteuiiined to put in round 
arches in the 1401 palace : they used some of the old cajiitals, and I think all the old columns : 
but in order to make up the necessary heiglit, when they ado 2 )ted round arches instead of tlie 
taller old pointed arches, they insiuted deep al)aci, Tlu' old Gothic windows were rein>tated 
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in the upper floor. This is the explanation of the anomaly in this building, where the upper 
portion appears to be older than the lower portion. This outlying independent State of Eagusa 
continued to build in the primitive Eomanesque style till a later date than anywhere else, even in 
Dalmatia. The consequence is that there is a temptation to assign a far earlier date to the 
buildings than the facts allow. The Dominican Convent, by Fra Stefano, was erected about the 
year 1424, but judging by its style it might quite well be the work of the eleventh or twelfth 

century. _ . . . 

It is not only the architecture of this coast-line which is so interesting, there is a wild charm 
about the Balkan States which is extivniely fascinating. On that wild and uncertain borderland 
between Montenegro and Albania is the ancient site of Doclea. Here stood a Eoman town, and the 
Eoinaii walls still stand surrounding the ruins of the ancient city. There is the ruined Eoman 



IIG. 17. -CAPITALS OF TH h LOGGIA, REC'lOIl’S PAIAOE, RAGL>A. 
From Dalmatia : Maude M Holbacb [Loud., John Lane, lOuS]. 


forum, and massive pieces of carved entablature lie scattered on the ground. It is a deserted 
spot, overgrown with thorny brambles. I remember sitting there in the evening on a heap of 
ruined masonry ; not a soul was in sight, and not a sound to be heard but the humming of the 
winged insects, and the scratching, grating noise of the tortoises as their horny shells rubbed against 
the brambles and Eoman masonry. Scraping away the soil at my feet, just below the surface I 
came upon a Eoman tesselated pavement. Darkness was coming on, and I returned to Podgo- 
ritza, which was full of Albanians and Montenegrins in all the gorgeousness of their national 
costumes. In the hotel the talk was the talk of wild, primitive men— of revenge and blood feuds. 
Blood was the only subject of conversation besides the excitement of a marriage in the town. 
It appeared that a Montenegrin had married a Turkish damsel from over the border in Albania. 
Not only was the Greek priest Avho had married them to be murdered, but the unfortunate young 
couple were to meet the same fate. Few experiences stand out more clearly in my mind than 
the night I went off with my Montenegrin host of the hotel to see the cottage where the young 
people were housed. As we walked along the quiet road during the night I noticed a cave at the 
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side of tlie road, and the dying embers of a fire inside the cave gave a subdued, glowing light. 
My curiosity tempted me to look in, and I was immediately greeted with a howl like that of a 
wild beast. My host explained that the occupant of the cave ^vas a madman, and that he 
had lived there for many years. Shortly afterwards a man, armed to the teeth, stood across our 
w’ay, and demanded to know our business. My host explained, and we proceeded. We were 
challenged in this manner on several occasions, and finally we arrived at the cottage. To defend 
the young couple from the doom that was certain to come sooner or later, every opening was barri- 
caded, and a chain of armed Montenegrins lay around the cottage. The sound of a rifle shot in 
the distance brought every one of these lithe, alert Montenegrins to his feet. They deter- 
mined that it was not one of their outposts who had fired ; but they concluded it must be 
somebody — and I forget who the somebody was — who was being shot. There had been a little 
cattle raiding, somebody had stolen a cow, and primitive justice was being administered. It 
is a wild country, and an absorbingly interesting one ; but it has not been the Turk or the Serb 
who has left the lasting memorials on the eastern side of the Adriatic ; it has been the Latin 
races, and the descendants of the Latin races, who have been the great builders, and their works 
should be seen to be more fully appreciated. 

I cannot close without paying my humble tribute of admiration and thanks to our Royal 
Gold Medallist, Mr. T. G. Jackson, E.A. He has been the pioneer through Istria and Dalmatia, 
and no man has contributed so largely as he to the sum of knowledge of the architecture of 
those provinces. I have taken the liberty of quoting very freely from his three most interesting 
volumes, Dalmatia, the Qiiarnero, and Istria ; and by his kind permission slides from several 
of his beautiful drawings have been made to illustrate my paper. I am indeed grateful to 
him for so kindly allowing the exhibition this evening of his beautiful and unique pictures of 
the Balkan States. My thanks are also due to Dr. Frances May Dickinson Berry for her kind 
permission to reproduce some of the many photographs she has taken in the Balkan States. 

And, lastly, I have to thank Mr. Hamilton Jackson and Mr. and Mrs. Holbach, and their 
respective publishers, for their kindness in allowing me to have reproductions made from the 
excellent photographs in their interesting books The Shores of the Adriatic : the Austria7i 
Side ; and Dalmatia, the Land where the East meets the West 


DISCUSSION OF ME. HUBBARD’S PAPER. 

Mr. a. W. S. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN said he felt that the thanks 
of the Meeting were due to Mr. Hubbard for his 
very scholarly and interesting Paper. In the ad- 
joining rooiQ would be found a very fine and 
unique collection of costumes from the country 
upon whose architecture Mr. Hubbard had just 
enlightened them. Such an able Paper deserved 
an able discussion, and he was pleased to tell the 
Meeting that one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest living authority on Dalmatian architecture 
was present with them, and had kindly consented 
to open the discussion. He need hardly say that 
he alluded to Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

Mr. T. G. JACKSON, E.A., said he was sure 
he was expressing the feeling of everybody in the 


room when he said with what pleasure they had 
listened to Mr. Hubbard's complete and ex- 
haustive Paper. He (Mr. Jackson) knew Dalmatia 
perhaps better than any other country except 
his owm, and it had been extremely interesting 
to him to hear Mr. Hubbard's account of it. It 
was now twenty- eight years since he first saw 
Dalmatia, and in that time no doubt things had 
altered a great deal. There were more steamers 
and more railways — there was but one little rail- 
way in his time, which was not joined on to any 
other — and travellers were probably not now ex- 
posed to the difficulties he had had to contend 
with in getting from one place to another. The 
only means of getting about among the islands w^as 
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by sailing-boats unless the traveller wished to stay a 
week on an island wdth the chance, only the chance, 
of a steamer calling to pick him up. There were 
now, he believed, Cook’s Tours through Dalmatia, 
but he could not imagine that it would ever be 
a tourists’ country. There was a gocd road 
from end to end, and Mr. Hubbard probably 
had experienced no difficulty in bicycling, but if 
one left the main road he did not think there was 
another on which a bicycle could travel. The 
country roads w^ere atrocious, nothing but tracks 
over stony heaths, and if the traveller wandered 
from the path he would get his boots cut to pieces 
by the sharp rocks with which the whole country 
was strewn. He could not imagine its ever becom- 
ing an agreeable resort for merely pleasure tourists. 
However, with the greater number of people who 
visit it one could hardly help feeling some appre- 
hension that the country \vould lose its primitive 
simplicity, in which state he had been fortunate 
enough to see it. When he went there first there 
was nothing that could be called a guide-book. 
The only b^ok he could get was a little book by 
Schatzmayer, published at Trieste, which gave cer- 
tain statistical accounts of the country, but touched 
very little upon anything else. There w^as, of course, 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s interesting book, but that 
did not deal very much with art. There were also 
those interesting and lively chapters by Professor 
Freeman upon some of the principal buildings, 
but Professor Freeman’s interest ceased with the 
eleventh century, and his account gave no idea of 
what could be found after that date. There was 
also Professor Eitelberger’s book, which w^ent more 
thoroughly into it, and which w^as the best authority 
in those days for the mediieval remains and objects 
of interest of the country, but he did not go every- 
where and w'as not altogether accurate. Therefore 
to some extent he (Mr. Jackson) had had the 
country a good deal to himself, at all events for the 
later monuments, and had had to discover for him- 
self first what there was to be seen, and secondly 
the history of it. He used to sally forth perhaps 
in a little sailing-boat and visit some island without 
the least idea wffiat was to be seen there, and except 
in one instance, he believed, he w^as never disap- 
pointed in finding things of the very highest 
interest. There w’as also the history of the country 
to understand, and that was very difficult. There 
w^as no history of Dalmatia so far as he knew in 
existence, except the very early books of the old 
Dalmatian historians. The history had to be hunted 
out in the Byzantine Greek of Porphyrogenitus 
and the Latin of the Dalmatian historians, which, 
although not of very great classical merit, at all 
events had the advantage of being clear and 
explicit. There w'ere also the Italian writers on 
the subject, wffio w^ere generally local historians, and 
the medijeval French of Geffroi de Villehardouin, 
and lastly, what w^as worst of all to him, the 
German. The history, when one arrived at it, was 


very curious indeed and very interesting. It w^as 
really dual ; the history of the towms and that of 
the country was quite distinct. In the principal 
towns on the East Coast there still remained the 
old Latin culture. The towms themselves w^ere to 
this day interesting survivals of the old munici- 
palities of the later Roman Empire, wffiich had 
never altered their character. They talked Latin, 
until it passed into Italian, wffiich they talked still 
as their mother tongue in the towms. Outside the 
towms the country was peopled by Slavs, who for 
the most part talked nothing but Croat or Serb. 
In the towns the people had naturally to be bi- 
lingual ; most of them could talk both languages, 
although there w^as a very strong feeling almost 
of hatred between the two sections, the Latin 
stock striving to maintain the old Latin culture, 
while the Slavs, influenced a good deal by the 
Austrian Government, tried to Slavonise the towms 
themselves as well as the country. That was the 
key to the politics of Dalmatia through the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and to some extent the key to 
the policy and the political difficulties of the 
country to this day. The history of the towns 
through the Middle Ages was something like that 
of the great Common W'ealths of Lombardy and 
Central Italy. Each town had its own territory, 
its own government, its own law’s ; they made 
treaties wuth one another and warred wuth one an- 
other without very much reference to the supreme 
authority, although they w’ere always subject more 
or less directly either to Hungary or to Venice, and 
there was a constant struggle betw’een these twm 
powers for the possession of the country all through 
the Middle Ages. Whether it w’as a Byzantine 
Prior, a Venetian Count, or an Hungarian Ban 
who was their nominal ruler, they had such an 
independence that they could deal with one another 
almost as independent States. They made w’ar 
with one another and made treaties with very little 
reference to the supreme authority, although they 
were never able to throw’ it ofi in the W’ay the 
great Lombard League did in the tw’elfth century, 
W’hen by the Peace of Constance they obtained 
the recognition of their liberties from the Emjure. 
So that the history of every town had to be 
studied separately, and to get at that he found 
almost in every place that there was some local 
gentleman w’ho had devoted himself to the study 
of the history of his country, w’ho had dived into 
the archives, w’hich as a rule w’ere very w’ell pre- 
served and very exhaustive, and w’ho" either in 
manuscript or in print had something like a con- 
nected history of his own towm. The Dalmatians 
travel very little. ^ Communication had always 
been difficult, and it was very rare for a Dalmatian 
of the northern part of the country ever to have 
been to Ragusa, for instance, or for a Ragusan to 
have gone to Tran or Zara. Therefore they had 
what w’as very interesting— that strong patriotic 
feeling of citizeufLip which was found also in the 
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great towns of Italy, that spirit which made the 
Florentines of the thirteenth century tell their 
architect, Arnolfo, to build a cathedral which was 
to surpass the cathedral of every other town. So 
in Dalmatia one found that the people from first to 
last had always struggled with a spirit of rivalry 
to surpass their neighbours, Mr. Hubbard had 
told them of one place that he (Mr. Jackson) 
was sorry to say he could not go to see, the old 
Dioclea where Diocletian was born. He wished 
Mr. Hubbard could have shown them a photo- 
graph of the walls and what remains there 
Avere. He did not know that there was so much 
to be seen there as Mr. Hubbard seemed to have 
found. There were one or t'wo points of inter- 
est he might mention. One was the tracery on 
that little window at San Lorenzo in Pasenatico 
made of pierced stone. It was curious that there 
was in the old Saxon church of Barnack in 
Northamptonshire an almost precisely similar 
window of pierced stone. He had forgotten 
whether it was exactly the same pattern, but they 
were so much alike that one could almost imagine 
they came from the same church. At Grado there 
w^ere wundows originally, of which one remained, 
although not in its original place, a larger window 
about d feet across, made of the same sort of inter- 
lacing tracery. That was of concrete, not cut in 
stone, and no doubt it had been glazed, as he should 
think the window at San Lorenzo had probably 
been. Another thing he should like to mention 
w^as the extraordinary w’ealth of the w^hole pro- 
vince in the treasuries of the churches. Almost 
every treasury was full of the most lovely em- 
broideries, Church vestments and cloths and dif- 
ferent pieces of Church furniture. There w^as also 
silversmith’s w^ork, such as chalices, some of them 
mcst beautifully enamelled. Particularly, there 
was the pastoral staff of the Archbishop of Zara, 
a drawing of which was on the walls ; it w*as most 
original, and he had never seen anything quite like 
it elsewhere. There was another something like it 
at Lesina, representing in the middle the Virgin 
being crowmed by a curious sort of archangel who 
looked like a little chessman. Behind the Virgin 
w^as Moses bearing a scroll wdth the wDrds ‘‘ Caput 
serpentis conteretur.'' The Virgin was standing, 
in pursuance of that text, on the head of the 
serpent, and Moses had put off his shoes because 
it w^as holy ground. On the top there was a little 
figure of Christ wdth the tw’elve Apostles ; down the 
sides w^ere the different Prophets, below that wxre 
the Patriarchs, below that again the four Evange- 
lists, and below that again w^ere little engravings 
of the six days of Creation. It w^as in itself a small 
Bible. Most of those pieces of silversmith’s work 
w^ere of Venetian origin ; some of them in the 
South bore the mark of Ragusa. Among the 
latter was a very remarkable chalice with tw^o 
angels attached to it~the angels had lost the little 
wings that fitted on their shoulders— which was 


strongly influenced by Venetian art. There was 
a great deal of silversmith’s work in Zara. Of 
the great silver ark of S. Simeone there w^as a 
copy in the South Kensington Museum ; the name 
of the maker, Francesco of Milan, w^as upon it ; 
and in one or tw’o cases he found some German 
plate, but most of it no doubt w'as of Italian 
origin. There w^as also on the w^all a drawing of 
some Slavonic plate from a Greek convent in the 
Bocche di Cattaro which at the first glance w’ould 
be thought to be Byzantine w^ork. They w^ere all 
dated by the Slavonic calendar according to the 
Slavonic era, which dates from the foundation of 
the world. It had been difficult to find out 
what the real date was, but a clue had been found 
which proved them all to be seventeenth-century 
w^ork, although they w^ere so archaic that one might 
well imagine them to be of the seventh or eighth 
century. The Slav architecture w'as very humble. 
The churches w^ere extremely small ; the cathedral 
of Nona had a dome of eight feet seven inches in 
diameter and a total length of tw^enty-five feet, 
and the cathedral church at Cettinge in Monte- 
negro, wffiere the Vladika w^as crowmed, w^ould, he 
thought, go inside their Meeting-room. Their 
architecture was really nothing. There w^ere Slav 
artists, but he believed they w^ere all naturalised 
in the cities of the coast ; they became Latinised 
and produced very fine work. The portico at Trail, 
which w^as the finest in the country, bore the name 
of an architect wffiich sounded very like Slavonic. 
So that the art of the country really came from 
the Latin or Latinised population of the cities. 
The only fine church in the interior, so far as he 
knew — he had not seen it himself, it w^ould be 
difficult to get there now wdthout having one’s 
throat cut — w^as at Deshanj, which was in Old 
Servia, and that w’as built by Italian architects. 

Mr. R. phene SPIERS, F.S.A. [F.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said that Mr. 
Hubbard’s Paper had been of the greatest possible 
interest. Its range, however, w^as so great that he 
found it difficult to refer to more than one subject, 
and that subject he wdshed to dwell upon in order 
to correct (as Mr. Hubbard himself had already 
done to a certain extent) an erroneous impression 
wffiich seemed to have gained ground. The first 
statement was when he referred to the building of 
the Diocletian Palace thus : “But it is the origin- 
ality in its detail and the striking development in 
its construction that singles this building out from 
all others as exerting a greater influence upon sub- 
sequent styles, either Romanesque or Gothic, than 
any other building in the w'hole history of archi- 
tecture.” Freeman pronounced it to be “the 
greatest step ever taken, the beginning of all later 
forms of arched architecture, Romanesque, Gothic, 
or any other.” Freeman was not, of course, ac- 
quainted wdth the discoveries which had been made 
during the last forty years in the East, and amongst 
other w’orks that of the Comte de Vogue, which 
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entirely upsets all those theories. These later pub- 
lications had shown that it was really in the East 
that all these changes began, and it was Oriental 
influence which originated the Palace of Diocletian. 
Strzygowski, the great authority on the subject, 
had written a work, Orieyit oder Rom, in which 
he proved that nearly all the new features found 
in these later Eoman buildings were derived from 
the East. He even claimed that the plan and 
design of this Palace of Diocletian at Spalato was 
based upon that of the city of Antioch ; that the 
arrangement of the towers was the same as at 
Antioch ; and he was certain that an architect 
from that city must have come over to superintend 
or to give some advice about the design of the 
Palace. Of course that was entirely another 
view on the subject, and one upon which he 
(Mr. Spiers) desired to lay stress. There were 
four characteristic features in the Palace of 
Diocletian which were dijfferent from those found 
in Roman architecture. The first three of these 
were mentioned by Mr. Hubbard, but the fourth 
was not, and he would take that first. It would 
have been noticed probably that in the view which 
Mr. Hubbard showed from Adam’s work of the 
Golden Gateway, the relieving arch was accen- 
tuated and accepted as a feature, and was 
moulded like an architrave. The Romans con- 
stantly employed the relieving arch over the 
lintels of doorways, but never emphasised 
or decorated it. This treatment at Spalato 
was the earliest in Europe, but in the second 
century of our era and in Syria there was an 
example which showed that arch even more 
strongly developed. At Kefr Birim was a syna- 
gogue of the second century, of which he had 
brought down a photograph. The second feature 
was the arch resting direct on the capital. It 
was Choisy who first upset that theory, because 
he pointed out that at Pompeii there was an arch 
resting on a capital, and he gave an illustration of 
it on page 514 of his work. In that case the 
capital was of the Doric Order. If in Pompeii an 
early instance of it was found, it was certain that 
it must have occurred at other times during the 
Empire. The third feature was the carrying of the 
arches over the detached columns of the Porta 
A urea. Mr. Hubbard was quite right in stating that 
at the Baths of Titus there were brackets carrying 
columns as a feature of decoration which was 
subsequently employed in the Thermae of the later 
Roman Emperors. Mr. Hubbard was also right in 
saying that, compared with Rome, the carrying 
of arches on the top was an unusual feature. 
These, however, existed in Palestine dating from 
the second century, as in the temple at Quennonat. 
The niches at Mousmieh had arches carved on 
pilasters which were very much the same and 
suggested a similar idea, and there was also a niche 
at Chaqqa. He had brought a slide of the 
Pr«torium at Mousmieh, which he would show 


presently if they would allow him. The fourth 
feature was perhaps the most important of all, and 
that was the carrying the arch across the central 
intercolumniation instead of the architrave. The 
drawing of Adam had been referred to as showing 
the earliest example, but examples of the second 
century existed at Damascus, and in two temples 
at Atil, and he was of opinion that the Propylsea 
and the Temples of Jupiter and Bacchus at Baalbec 
also had it on account of the greater width of the 
central intercolumniation. Of the existing example 
at Damascus he had brought down a photograph, 
and he had a slide of one of the two temples at 
Atil if they would like to see it. He thought it 
desirable to emphasise these points in order to 
correct the opinion generally received, and to show 
that as a matter of fact Oriental influence must 
be looked for in these features, and that it was 
Oriental influence which led to the great changes 
to which Mr. Hubbard had referred. 

Mr. Spiers ’s slides were then shown upon the 
screen, and the points in question called attention 
to. The first slide showed Atil, which, he said, was 
the earliest dated instance he knew of, viz. 151 a.d., 
the inscription being on the base of the column. 
Consequently, it is 150 years earlier than the 
example Mr. Hubbard showed in the Palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato. The second slide was of 
another Syrian building, viz. the Pr^etorium at 
Mousmieh, which was built in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius between the years 161 and 180 of our 
era, and in this case the arch was segmental. 

Dr. ARTHUR EVANS, F.R.S. who 

rose at the invitation of the Chairman, said that 
he had been in the past a good deal acquainted 
with Dalmatia, but that was nearly twenty-five 
years ago, and he had come rather to refresh his 
memory. One thing to be borne in mind was that 
the architecture was to a great extent dependent 
on the physical and geographical conditions of the 
country. The sea-coast of Dalmatia was admir- 
ably adapted for the development of commerce. It 
was sheltered to a great extent from the terrific 
N.E. wind of the interior, and lay on what was 
in prehistoric times the great line of intercourse 
between North and South, between Greece and 
Central Europe and the Far North. The result was 
the civilisation of the coast of Dalmatia began very 
early. In the eighth century Corinth sent out 
colonists in that direction at Corcyra, and then 
there was a new Corcyra planted on the Dalmatian 
coast. The tale -was next taken up by the great 
Syracusan Emperor, as one might call him, 
Dionysius, who was a kind of forerunner of the 
Roman Emperors. One of the pivots of his 
policy was the establishment of a great chain 
of Adriatic posts. Thus we see that civilised life 
on the coast went back very early indeed. Relics 
had been found showing that it went back four or 
five centuries before Christ, although no great 
architectural remains of Greek origin had been 
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discovered. Then came the Roman Conquest. One 
thing to remember was that the inner culture of 
the Balkans, which was in the early times Mace- 
donian, hardly touched the coast. The Mace- 
donians conquered India before they really got a 
grip on what is now Albania. When Byzantium 
ceased to be an Adriatic power itsintiuence ceased. 
The Slavu-Byzantine architecture of the Hinter- 
land never touched the Dalmatian coast. Neither 
did the Turkish. On the other hand, the parallel 
ranges of the Dinaric Alps opened a comparatively 
convenient access from the north-west. The two 
forces that were thus perpetually contending on 
the Dalmatian coast were the maritime Adriatic 
element, and what is now represented by Hungary 
and part of Austria. This was what was running 
through the whole story that Mr. Hubbard had 
illustrated that evening. These two influences 
alternated. There was first the great hold of Rome. 
Rome, of course, to a certain extent, overrode the 
barriers of Nature, carried great roads into the 
interior, opened up the rich gold and other mines, 
and extended the true Dalmatia right away over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ; but when Rome passed 
away the interior relapsed pretty rapidly into 
barbarism. Only the cities of the coast held out. 
The great Palace Castle of Diocletian was inter- 
esting in one special way which had not been noted 
that evening : it was the last stronghold of the 
Western Empire at the time when the Western 
Empire had ceased elsewhere Julius Nepos, who 
was really the last Emperor, held out for a while 
within the walls of the Palace of Diocletian. 
Then took place the great xAvai- overthrow. It 
would be interesting to remember that the Chapel 
of St. Venantius in the Lateran was one of the last 
monuments of Roman Christian Dalmatia. Pope 
John IV. was a Dalmatian, and he seemed to have 
carried the Lares and Penates of Christian Dal- 


matia to a great extent across the Adriatic. This 
chapel was a sort of parallel to Sant’ Apollinare at 
Ravenna. On its walls is to be seen the city 
of Salona in the aspect of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Just as the Bora, the most terrific wind in 
Europe, came up the Dalmatian valleys, alternat- 
ing with the balmy south, so the northern in- 
fluence had always penetrated. When the Car- 
lovingian Emperors checked the Mongol inva- 
sion, overthrew the Avars, and subdued the Blavs, 
we see this influence beginning. No one had 
borne better witness to this persistent northern 
influence than Mr. Jackson, who had called atten- 
tion to the continuous Hungarian influence on 
Dalmatia through a large part of the Middle Ages. 
The great church at Trail, for instance, with all its 
Adriatic details, showed in its plan a good deal of 
the influence of the Hungarian and South German 
churches. Then, again, there was the alternating 
influence of Venice, and Venice was so strong 
that Venetian influence to a great extent finally 
drowned the independent element in Dalma- 
tian art. It drowned the native dialect of the 
Dalmatian, which, oddly enough, was not Venetian 
to begin with, but fitted on more closely to the 
dialect of Friuli, and was, in fact, a dinlect which 
was in some respects hardly Italian. All these 
things, wind and weather and the lines of moun- 
tain ranges and islands, had to be taken count of 
in considering the successive phases of Dalmatian 
architecture. 

Mu. HUBBARD, having briefly responded, 
invited the Meeting, especially the ladies present, 
to inspect the native costumes and various examples 
of needlework, gold lace, arms and jewellery from 
the Balkan States, which Mr. Jackson and he had 
lent for the occasion, and which were displayed in 
an adjoining room. 
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TOWN PLANXIXG. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XIV. EXTEACTS FEOM THE TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CITY PARKS ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

In the Mayor’s last Annual Report the proposed 
outer park system presented by the City Parks 
Association was adopted with a number of impor- 
tant additions. 

This adoption is the signal triumph of the past 
year. The adoption of the plan has been accom- 
panied by a series of ordinances acquiring parks 
big and little. The work of this administration 
in the matter of city parks deserves the highest 
commendation. Certainly no administration has 
given anything like the active support to the 
movement to further which the Association was 
formed, that has been given by the administration 
of Mayor Reyburn. 

The Mayor has likewise adopted the policy of 
preparing for the city’s future growth. He said 
in his report “ All the larger municipalities of 
America are striving to raise the standard of 
municipal beauty and combine art with utility. 
To develop a highway here and there, to adopt 
this and that suggestion, no matter how good it 
may be, will ultimately lead to confusion and the 
resultant re-doing of what has been done. The 
process of civic development is of greater import- 
ance potentially than the administration of what 
the city has already acquired. I, therefore, 
earnestly recommend to your consideration the 
plans for the development of the city hereinafter 
outlined. Constructive work calls for more care- 
ful consideration and more skilled study of the 
probable growth of the city than mere administra- 
tion. I have devoted much of my thought to the 
city’s future and to the present necessity of pre- 
paring for that future. A comprehensive, broad, 
and general plan of civic development of elasticity 
to meet the varying conditions which may con- 
front successive administrations should be deve- 
loped.” 

With this need of the city for a comprehensive 
plan, with this competition among cities in the 
adoption of broad plans of civic development, 
with this strong endorsement by the city admini- 
stration of the demand for such a plan, the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia begs to recom- 
mend a definite scheme. It is as follows : — 

Let SoOjOOO be appropriated for the expenses 
of a Commission to be composed of Daniel H. 
Burnham (the expert of the Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco, and the Manila plan), Frederick 
Law Olmsted (landscape architect of the Washing- 


ton, Seattle, Portland, and other plans), Messrs. 
Trumbauer, Zantzinger, and Cret (the three ex- 
perts who prepared the plan for the Fairmount 
Park Parkway now adopted by ordinance as here- 
after reported), George R. Stearns (Director of 
the Department of Public Works), and George S. 
Webster (Chief of the Bureau of Surveys). 

Let the work assigned to this Commission be 
to prepare a plan for the systematic development 
of the region within twenty -five miles or more 
of the City Hall. 

Let the report cover transportation, the street 
system, the river front, parks, playgrounds, civic 
centres, so that there shall result (1) the preserva- 
tion of the system of two-story houses ; (2) the 
creation of a greater commercial city ; and (3) the 
beautification of the entire city and its suburbs. 

THE FAIRMOUNT PARK PARK\YAY. 

We have referred to the Fairmount Park Park- 
way. It is a pleasure to report that the plan 
created by the Fairmount Park Art Association, 
and endorsed by your Association, was adopted by 
the Mayor in his annual message and definitely 
urged upon Councils, and that Councils have since 
that report ordered it to be placed upon the official 
city plan, which was done by the Bureau of Surveys 
on 20th September 1009. The recommendation of 
the Mayor, which has thus been carried out, is as 
follows : — 

‘^The Fairmount Park Parkway is one of the 
greatest undertakings that require immediate con- 
sideration, and I cannot urge too strongly the im- 
portance of securing at the earliest possible date 
the revision of the lines of the Parkway so that it 
shall agree with the best thought and shall realise 
all the possibilities it presents. 

The necessity of providing an outlet for Fair- 
mount Park and for the congestion around City 
Hall is self-evident. To produce the greatest 
economic value from the development of t^his sec- 
tion of the city, whereby the return to the city will 
be measured not only by the enhanced real estate 
values immediately adjacent thereto resulting in 
increased taxation, but whereby the whole city will 
be benefited, the undertaking must be along" lines 
that will secure the highest class of structures. It 
is perfectly evident that this can only be accom- 
plished by producing a great and beautiful avenue 
and controlling the character of the improvements. 
There has never occurred in this country, or pos- 
sibly in Europe, so extraordinary an opportunity. 
A great City Hall is separated by barely a mile of 
fairly level and cheaply developed property from a 
great rock, an ‘ Acropolis ’ available for a municipal 
museum at the gateway of a famous park belonging 
to the city. The nucleus of a collection is waiting 
to be put in this museum. It would seem an ideal 
condition. Added to this, the city already owns 
a large strip of territory which would border the 
northern lines of this avenue and thereby insure 
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at once the ability of the city to attract monu- 
mental buildings of public or semi -public cha- 
racter. 

“ Beginning at the City Hall the character of 
the buildings around the City Hall Plaza suggests 
itself at once as being those which naturally are 
connected with the city government, such as the 
New Hall of Justice or Court House. 

“The two blocks of 140-foot roadway between 
the City Hail Plaza and Logan Square will natu- 
rally tend to develop in a semi-commercial way, 
such as hotels, theatres, clubs, and high-class 
st res ; this is apparent, owdng to its proximity to 
Broad Street Station. It will be a short avenue, 
and somewhat similar to ‘ Unter den Linden.’ 
There will begin at Logan Square and extend to 
Fairmuunt Plaza an avenue 250 feet wide, patterned 
after the Champs Elysees, with public and semi- 
public institutions, such as the Franklin Institute 
and the Public Library, grouped on the northern 
side, surrounded by ample parking space. Large 
private residences and apartment houses wall pro- 
bably be on the south side of the avenue in this 
section, 

“ Directly on the axis looking from City Hall 
Tower beyond the Fiiirmount Plaza and high above 
the avenue of trees will be seen the great golden 
dome of the Municipal Museum. Flanking and 
enclosing the great square may stand the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Pennsylvania 
Museums and School of Industrial Arts, the Archi- 
tectural Department of Public Education of the 
City of Philadelphia. These four great teaching 
institutions, surrounding the museum — ^the store- 
house of the art treasures of the past, the inspira- 
tion of the future — would create a group that 
would command the attention and support of the 
entire country,” 

The following is quoted from the report of 
Director Stearns, of the Department of Public 
Works 

“ When this improvement is completed, it is 
confidently believed that this city wfill possess one 
of the most imposing thoroughfares in this country. 
The present conception is to have the parkway 
lined with beautiful structures, such as art galleries, 
museums of various kinds, technical and educa- 
tional institutions, and possibly a municipal build- 
ing to contain the Courts of Justice that are now 
housed in the City Hall. 

“ The history of all municipalities has proven 
the value of constructing parkways and wide boule- 
vards. The money expenses for such purposes is 
always well invested, as beautiful avenues of this 
character bring in not only a splendid revenue but 
have a tendency to promote the artistic tempera- 
ment of the community at large.” 

The adoption of the parkway plan, as recom- 
mended by the Mayor, is the chief event of the 
year in Philadelphia, and so far as official action 
is concerned is the chief event in the year’s 
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municipal history of the United States so far as 
])hysical development is concerned. 

Second only in importance to the Fairmount 
Park Parkway is the improvement of the banks of 
the rivers — the Delaware to make it a great com- 
mercial way, and the Schuylkill a great pleasure 
and bu=?iness thoroughfare. This has been recom- 
mended repeatedly in the past few years. During 
the last year it appeared in the thought of the city 
officials for the first time so far as public utterance 
was concerned. With knowledge of what has been 
done, however, we are glad to say that the matter 
is receiving, and has been continually receiving for 
some time, the constant attention of the Survey 
Bureau, The Mayor’s report says : — ‘‘ The work of 
widening and repaving Hunting Park Avenue will 
be prosecuted to completion in the early part of 
the year. If this Avenue was carried westward to 
Fairmount Park it would make a splendid drive- 
way uu the Aorth-east Boulevard to Torresdale, 
and, taken in connection with the South Broad 
Street Boulevard, the proposed improvements of 
the Schuylkill River, and the parkway improve- 
ments, would result in giving Philadelphia a 
chain of driveways the equal of any city in the 
world.” 

Reference to the map will likewise show the 
diagonal avenues which the Mayor suggests. These 
must come in time. The parkway will blaze the 
way for them. In regard to these streets the 
Mayor said : — “ The imp.>rtance of the street system 
cannot be over-estimated. Upon it depends the 
facility of intercommunication between all sections 
of the city. AVith the growth of the population 
the congestion in the central portions tends to 
become greater and greater. In order to be pre- 
pared for this growth the means of transit from 
the outer circle of the city to the centre must be 
adequately increased. This can be done by diagonal 
thoroughfares. The plan that is submitted here- 
with shows proposed diagonal avenues from City 
Hall, the extension of Ridge Avenue and Passyunk 
Avenue to the vicinity of the water-front at Market 
Street, and an extension of Kensington Avenue 
down to Broad Street. 

“ It is obvious that these improvements cannot 
be carried out at once. They wifi have to be carried 
out in the future. Other cities place such streets 
upon their official city plan and open them from 
year to year as opportunity otters. In Paris many 
of the new streets have taken twenty years in their 
construction. One, two, or three blocks are opened 
each year. In this way the burden is distributed 
and is not felt, while the city meets the need of 
more streets owing to the growth of the population 
as that growth takes place. 

“ The mistake of previous engineers in not plan- 
ning diagonal avenues should be avoided in out- 
lying sections. For instance, the plan shows a 
suggested street crossing the eastern section of the 


city from Germantown to Richmond in place of 
the zigzag line that must be followed now. Further, 
the plan shows connections of certain of the parks 
by means of diagonal parkways.” 

In closing the Mayor recommends as follows : — 
I beg to recommend that the Bureau of Surveys 
be authorised and directed to follow the general 
plan outlined in the accompanying map, and I 
further recjmmend that parkways be placed upon 
the city plan and opened as the means of the city 
allow. In suburban districts I approve the policy 
of the Bureau of Surveys in laying out not only 
diagonal avenues, but in having the general system 
conform with the natural contour of the giNuiiid, 
making beautiful and attractive avenues. MTicn 
diagonal avenues are introduced their intersections 
with the gridiron system of streets will form a 
number of opportunities for locating at such inter- 
sections the circular parks tliat make Washington 
so beautiful.” 

In this official recommendation of the plan for 
an outer park system, diagonal streets, and the 
preparation of a comprehensive scheme of civic 
development, there is contained the greatest pro- 
mise for the future that the annual reports of this 
Association have ever been able to record. 

XV. EXPLANATION OF THE BUILDING 
PLAN OF MARIENBERG. 

"Translated fiom Dcr Stadt/>nu, No. 10, 1004 " 

The principles on which the linear direction of 
streets was based is 

1. To aim at as many and as valuable building 
lots as yiossible, for the whole building surface of 
a town is a large public and private fiirtune that 
once squandered by a badly designed plan is irre- 
trievably lost. Therefore it is important that all 
building lots should have as much street frontage 
as possible ; that each should be of such a shajie 
and size as experience has shown is advantageous 
for building on ; that, generally, dilierent-sized 
building plots should be distributed, and at the 
periphery of the building land they may be larger, 
so that later on, in case of need, they could be 
divided up again, though on the whole more small 
building lots are advisable, because, if need be, a 
builder who wants more space can easily buy several 
such plots which are close to one another. 

2. To aim at good cov) espondencc icifJi the 
existing lines of i}itercoinmunicati>'>n, 

8. The designing of good intersections of sheets. 
This is a very important matter, which has been 
generally very much neglected by engineers and 
geometricians, wffio have fre(tuently undertaken the 
drawing of plans wdtbout having had mucdi ex 
perience of building. If the street lines are geo- 
metrically drawn wdth a rule in a pattern accord- 
ing to their assumed direction, frequently acute- 
angled junctions of streets, and therefore also acute- 
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angled corner houses result, for which it is not 
possible to make an economically satisfactory plan. 
The only way to avoid these acute intersections is 
by making curves or breaks in the side streets, so 
that they run into the main street at right angles. 
In building such cross streets difficulties are fre- 
quently met with which can only be got over bj? 
the formation of small squares. These small 
squares, so far from being a disadvantage, are an 
ornament to the town as a whole, an improvement in 
communication and orientation, and add consider- 
ably to the value of the surrounding building plots. 

4. The careful regard for the boundaries of 
landed property. If plans designed with geome- 
trical precision were given up and the street plan 
designer would draw his plans in conformity with ex- 
isting prop -rty boundaries, it would remove many of 
t!ie difficulties and obviate the necessity for compul- 
sory measures [ride (rerman i*edistiibution laws.) 

BLOCKS OF BUILDINGS. 

The principles observed were : — 

1. A regard for every possible means of using 
building ground profitably (from the financial point 
of view). 

2. A regard for a certain amount of freedom in 
order t) allow for the possible building require- 
ments of the future. 

8. Besides cutting up the building space into as 
long and narrow strips as possible (Olmutz System), 
larger building blocks may also be adopted, these 
proportionably distributed to the different building 
ground owners. This is indispensable, in the interests 
of free development in the future, in order to obtain 
larger inside spaces free from dust and noise, 
and larger building surfaces, in case they may be 
required for gardens, playgrounds, skating rinks, 
bicycling grounds, larger workshops, factories, 
baths, washhouses with drying grounds, Ac. Ac. 
Such ^‘inside spaces” may provisionally be profit- 
ably and suitably surrounded by rows of houses with 
only two streets at least opening into them. 


HE VIEWS. 

M. CHOISY’S YITEUVIUS. 

Vitruiw By Auguste Choisy. 4 eols. 4o Paris, 1910. 
Price 60 tranC'-, [Tmprimerie Lihraine Lahiire, 9 rue 
de Fleur us. Pa) 

This important work, to which the late xAuguste 
Choisy devoted the last four years of his life, has 
just been published, and a c ipy has been sent t j the 
Institute. As already mentioned in the Journal 
i2o Sept. 1009^ the first two volumes were printed 
ofi before his death and the other two had been 
cjrrected and passed by him for press. The first 
volume is a general analysis of the contents of 
Vitruvius’ work Dc Architectuia libri decern. The 
second and third contain the Latin text with Choisy ’s 
translation of it into French, side by side, to which 


have been added passages from other Latin authors, 
such as Pliny the Elder and Faventinus and 
Palladius, writers of the fourth century. The 
fourth and last volume contains Choisy’s interpre- 
tation of the drawings, some of which are referred 
to by Vitruvius as constituting part of his work 
but which have never been found. Let us hope that 
when Herculaneum is excavated a complete copy 
may be one of the discoveries. 

There have been so many translations of the 
text published since the fifteenth century, when 
the MS. was found, and in various languages, that it 
might be possible by comparison of one with the 
other to arrive at some general conclusion not far 
removed from the truth ; but Choisy’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with Eoman architecture, his minute 
study of the methods of building employed by the 
R )mans, and his practical knowledge as an engineer 
of the ‘-Ponts et Chaussees ” give him a greater 
claim to accuracy in his translation than any 
other writer on the subject. This is borne out by 
the analysis of the first volume, which is a general 
summary of the results arrived at by him after long 
and careful study of Vitruvius, and forms an ex- 
ceptional work of its kind, which will be of the 
greatest value to students, accompanied as it is by 
the plates of the fourth volume illustrating his inter- 
pretation of Vitruvius’ drawings. It has already 
been pointed out in the biographical notice that 
the last four years of Choisy’s life were devoted to 
this subject, but the conclusions arrived at are those 
based on the minute study of more than fifty years 
of one who when barely out of his teens had showed 
a remarkable talent in independent researches. In 
the five great works already published, (1) IF Art de 
bdtir cliez les Eoniains (1873), (2) Lf-irt de hdtir 
chez les B y zantins (ISHS), (3) Etudes epigrapkiques 
sur r Architecture (jfrecque{lSH3~lSS4:}A^) Histoire 
de V Architecture (1839), (5) L'Art dc bdtir chez les 
Egyptiens (1904), Choisy would seem to have 
possessed the peculiar power of condensing into a 
single sentence that for which most writers require 
pages, and also of representing graphically with 
a line or two that for which draughtsmen would 
want elaborate diagrams ; when we note, therefore, 
that the analysis alone contains 386 pages (as set 
forth in the prospectus) it becomes a hopeless task, 
without many weeks of study, to attempt to note 
properly the work just published. 

The treatise of Vitruvius would seem to have been 
written as a guide for the architects, builders, and 
craftsmen of his day, who, it may be assumed, were 
fairly conversant with the materials in use and the 
ordinary methods of construction, and had probably a 
vague notion only of architectural design ; it follows 
in consequence that there are gaps in his descrip- 
tions, and sometimes portions of the original text 
missing, and although at the present day our know- 
ledge of construction is far ahead of that of Repub- 
lican Rome, of that which existed when Vitruvius 
wrote his work we know but little. It is precisely 
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here that Choisy comes in and is able to fill up in 
his translation the various gaps in the original 
work, partly from the works of other authors, and 
partly from his own archieological researches. The 
additions made in the French translation are en- 
closed in brackets so as not to interfere with the 
original text ; and where the original text is defec- 
tive notes are entered at the bottom of the page, 
and sometimes with references to other authors. 

It is, however, the analysis which will be regarded 
as Choisy’s masterpiece, and it is only necessary 
to glance at the frequent references throughout to 
book and chapter in Vitruvius to recognise that the 
latter must have been a man of extraordinary ac- 
complishment, not only as a scholar, architect, and 
engineer, but as possessing to a great degree that 
peculiar power of conciseness which is possessed by 
his translator. Where, however, Choisy’s analysis 
is likely to be of more service to the student lies in 
its classification. It has always been a difficult task, 
even with an index, to find some of Vitruvius’ state- 
ments, but Choisy, who knows his book or treatise 
by heart, brings the various references together. In 
page 7, for instance, two paragraphs of twelve lines 
explain clearly the kind of brick employed in 
Vitruvius’ day — viz., unburnt or crude brick with 
the exceptional use of burnt brick or tile, and he 
gives as his authority three references to Hooks I., 
II , III., V., VII., and VIII., which show that 
Vitruvius’ remarks on the same are spread through 
the treatise. A similar system is employed through- 
out Choisy’s analysis, and although the statements 
are much more detailed than in Vitruvius, whose 
meaning has often to be explained, references to 
the original text are always given. In Vols. 1 and 
2 of Choisy’s work the complete translation of the 
text is given, which includes that of all the tech- 
nical terms ; in the analysis these are emphasised, 
which becomes of the greatest importance when 
dealing with the construction of walls, lioors, and 
roofs, or with the description given by Vitruvius of 
the Orders, and those are all rendered more clear by 
the plates prepared to illustrate the analysis. The 
most valuable part of this will be that describing 
the Orders, which are in some cases widely different 
from those of Vignola and Palladio, who drew their 
interpretation from the remains of ancient Eome 
existing in their day, all dating from the Empire 
to the fourth century, and therefore quite unknown 
to Vitru\ius. There is one trilling error which has 
crept into Choisy’s description on page 172 of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, the plan of 
which he infers was octastyle when Vitruvius wrote 
his treatise, but was suhsequentlfi rebuilt on a 
decasiijlc plan. If Choisy bad read Penrose's Paper 
read at the Institute in 1888, in which he proved 
conclusively that the existing remains were those 
of an octastyle temple built in the central axis of 
the great enclosure of the temple, he would not 
have added this statement, which otherwise was 
not necessary to his text. 


Choisy’s great mathematical knowledge has 
enabled him to deal with calculations which are 
perhaps beyond the calibre of the ordinary student, 
such as those set forth by Penrcse in his work on 
Athenian architecture ; it is, however, this know- 
ledge which has made it possible for Choisy to 
describe and illustrate the principal engines em- 
ployed in warfare by the Itomans ; they aie, of 
course, more archjenlogical than architectural, 
but they would have been of the greatest jDossible 
interest to Napoleon III., who employed Viollet- 
le-Duc to make restorations of these machines, 
which are now located in the Museum of the 
Palace of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

In his work, Etudes epigrapliiqucs sur 
V Architecture Grcc<[ue, where he translated the 
Greek specification found on a marble slab at the 
Pirams of the great arsenal there built, and gave a 
restoration of the building, Choisy showed himself 
to be a profound scholar in Greek. To this work 
of Vitruvius he adds a translation of a Latin in- 
scription on a building erected at Pozzuoli about 
lOo B.C., and gives a restoration of the structure, 
which shows tha t he was equally proficient in Latin. 
The loss of a great author is never felt more than 
when he is taken away from us, and, had it not 
been for the unfortunate accident which befell him 
at Eheims and led subsequently to his death, we 
might have hoped that he would have been spared 
many years more to enlighten us on subjects of 
which he was the greatest master. 

E. Phene Spiers [F.], F.S.A. 

OLD ENGLISH MANOE HOUSES. 

The Mcnior Ileuses of En<ila}id. Bi/ P. H. Difchjiekh 
M.A., F.S.A. lUu’^trafcd hi/ Sydney 11. Jonet>. La. 
8ro. Loud. 1910. P) ice 7s. Tx?. 7U‘t ; pobt pec 7s. llif- 
~B. T. Batsford, 94 Hnjh Ilulhotn, 

Mr. Ditchfield is well known as a writer of 
popular books with an antiquarian tendency, and 
in The ^lanor Houses of Emjland he discourses 
in his fiuent and pleasant way of the charming 
homes which survive in many of our villages. He 
purposely refrains from going profoundly or too 
technically into his subject, but he skims over its 
surface in a skilful manner. His method of treat- 
ment is good : he devotes a chapter to the manor 
itself, another to the evolution of the manor house, 
others to the materials of construction, exterior 
and interior details, metal-work, and gardens. The 
casual reader will be interested without being over- 
whelmed with a display of learning ; the architect 
will have his interest sufficiently roused, it is hoped, 
to pursue the subject more fully, and in any case 
he will be highly pleased with the illustrations 'by 
Mr. Sydney E. Jones), which comprise, for the 
main part, houses hitherto known to few. 

Mr. Ditchfield is evidently acquainted with most 
of the recently published books bearing on this 
subject, and he has absorbed, apparently, some of 
the prejudices as well as the knowledge of the 
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writers. The disparagement of the larger Eliza- 
bethan houses, as contrasted with manor houses, 
the assumption of a general but unskilful use of 
German 2 )attern -books by Elizabethan workmen, 
are hardly justitied by a dispassionate review of the 
facts ; while the idea, which one gathers by implica- 
tion, that ^Northamptonshire examples have any- 
thing to do with the Cots wolds would be dispelled 
by a tour through those widely sundered districts. 
It may also be doubted whether the English scjuire 
of Tudor times, or indeed of any other, was the 
gifted and artistic person suggested. If he clung 
to traditional style, it was less from aesthetic 
motives than because the workmen he em 2 :)loyed 
knew no other way. There are few things more 
clearly established than the fact that in all periods 
S(iuires and others, when they came to building or 
altering their houses, hankered after the most 
modern fashions, and adopted them so far as their 
means and opportunities allowed. 

It would be ungracious, as well as unnecessary, 
to foil 3 w the author through his chapters and 
argue every disputable point ; but in the matter 
of chimneys he seems to share the prevailing mis- 
conception that the fireplace was the successor to 
the central hearth. In a way, of course, it was — 
that is to say, the central hearth was the earlier 
f'.am, derived from ancient wooden buildings which 
may be likened to wigwams with an opening at the 
summit whence the smoke escajied. But wall fire- 
places are found in early Norman keeps, where 
indeed they were essential, inasmuch as only the 
up 2 ^ermost floor could have a vent in the roof, and 
central fireplaces were adopted in new houses 
as late as the reign of Henry YIII. For some 
four centuries, therefore, both forms were in use 
simultaneously. 

Architectural readers, however, will be less con- 
cerned with such controversial points than with 
the straightforward information conveyed — wdth 
the gradual growth of the house, wdth the apt use 
of local materials, imparting an ever-varying 
interest as w^e move from county to county, and 
with the suggestive descriptions of the architectural 
details which enrich these old [places both inside 
and out. Above all, he will be grateful for the 
illustrations, daintily drawn and conveying a vivid 
impression of the wonderful wealth of England in 
ancient houses of all styles and periods. There is 
this advantage in the scope of the book, that not 
being an architectural treatise, the finest and most 
striking examples are not necessary to give point 
to its lesson^. We get, therefore, a number of those 
delightful ancient homes in w^hich i)icturesque 
grouping and variety of treatment, rather than 
architectural detail, afford the chief interest, and 
all architects wdli be glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of so many fresh subjects. Mr. Batsford is 
to be congratulated on his latest contribution to 
our knowdedge of domestic architecture in England. 

J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F.J. 


BUILDINGS FOR FARMS AND SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 

Handbovl of Fmui Ihdldinijs, Ponds, Tc., and their 
Ap^purtenances. Bji Thomas ^Vlndel , Sufveiior to the 
Duke of Fo) folk's yorksliire and Dorbi/shire P dates. 
With a Chapter on the Applicnfum of Ph ct) icity to 
Farmimj and Aijricultnre, bif J. W. Beauchamp, Deputy 
Manager of the Sheffield Corpuiution Plecti ic Supply 
Department. 8o. Slutjield, J‘ncc 0>‘. 6d. net 

[Paic^on U Brailsfoid. "High Street and Malbcry Streets 
Buddings for Small Holdiihh. Materials, Cost, and 
Methods of Condruttwn. By Thomas Potter, Author 
of '' Conoete: its Cse in Building, itcv" Small Ho. 
LoHd. 1909. Pi ice Ss net. [B. T. Batsfuid, ^4: High 
Holborn.'\ 

These two works are complementary to each 
other. Treating of buildings for model farms and 
ordinary farms of 2 )robably from 200 to 500 acres 
in extent, Mr. Winder’s valuable work is an 
exliaustive treatise of the subject ; wUile Mr. 
Potter’s smaller publication deals wdth buildings 
of humbler character that may 2>ossibly be called 
into existence by the Small Holdings Act recently 
passed into law. 

The homestead, as w^e know’ it in this kingdom, 
is the outcome of the slowdy develojnng require- 
ments of centuries. As illustrative of this, com- 
pare the primitive dw’elliiig at Fiihvood Head 
(p. 58), w’hen farmer and cattle dw’elt in close 
proximity under one roof, wdth the modern White- 
w’ater (p. 91), or the smaller exam pile, Beighton 
(p. 95), It w’ould perhaps be fairer to com^^are 
Fulwood Head with the buildings, ^^lans of which 
are given in Mr. Potter’s w’ork, and Whitewviter or 
Beighton with the niunasterial grange of Kirks toad 
(p. 120 and frontis^dece); unfortunately no jdan of 
the last-named is given us, but the photographic 
illustrations indicate buildings of no mean extent. 

The growdh of modern imjirovements in farm 
buildings is not accomxxuiied by a similar iiiijirove- 
ment in the farmhouse itself — indeed, the j^lans 
given seem a retrogression rather than an advance 
upon older houses, and the order of precedence 
that will probably strike the reader of this book, 
or of that published some twenty years ago by 
Mr. Dudley Clarke, is, first and highest, horses, 
cattle, and pigs ; next the farm W’orkman, wKose 
modern standard of comfort is illustrated by the 
plans of four good cottages of varying typ^is ; third 
and low’est, the “ master ” himself, whose w’ants 
are met by a six- roomed enlargement of the six- 
roomed cottage showm on plate 56. 

Farmhouses are — like their occu 2 )ants- of course 
of many grades, varying from the mansion to 
the proverbial “ starvecrow’,” but the better-class 
farmer does now’adays understand the use of a 
bath; he and bis family do appreciate modern 
sanitary conveniences within the wulls of the house 
itself, and, wUere he is also the owmer of the land, 
he contrives (agricultural depression notwdth- 
standing) somehow^ or another to supply himself 
with them. 
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Mr. Dudley Clarke considered one w.c. (no bath- 
room) to be sufficient for the house of a tenant 
paying £500 rent and over per annum. Mr. 
Winder’s working farmer has to do without; that. 
A town artisan or clerk able to pay £30 per annum 
would scarcely look at a house which did not con- 
tain both ; and the fortunate occupant of a Garden 
City cottage costing £150 to £200 to build has to 
endure them whether he wants them or not. 

Plans of useful cottages are given, and the 
author regrets, as do most architects who have had 
to build them, that stupid by-laws make it im- 
possible to construct them of wood ; possibly under 
the practice necessitated by the Small Holdings 
Act this restriction may disappear. It will be noted 
that their life is put at 25 years, but instances 
could be quoted of several nearer 200 than 25 years, 
and still or recently quite habitable. 

A wise fondness is expressed for the use of local 
materials, and the student should take to heart the 
fact that they have a peculiar fitness for the dis- 
trict to which they are indigenous. 

Mr. Cowell, of Soham, and others contribute 
notes upon the art — now approaching extinction — 
of thatching ; Mr. Beauchamp, of Sheffield, a 
chapter upon electricity as applied to farming and 
agriculture ; cattle-sheds, stables, and their fittings 
are minutely described and illustrated, as are also 
their drainage and water-supply (the rain-water 
tanks, by the way, would be improved greatly by the 
addition of small filter chambers) ; and the smaller 
accessories, dovecotes, fowlhouses, piggeries, walls, 
gates, paths, all — even an artificial fox earth — find 
a place in this very useful and practical book. 

Mr. Potter’s work deals with buildings suitable 
to farms not exceeding 50 acres in extent. Small 
farms, both freehold and otherwise, of a somewhat 
larger acreage were not by any means unknown 
before the passing of the Small Holdings Act — an 
Act which, while attempting to create and plant 
upon the land a class of municipal tenants, has 
not provided the municipality itself with either 
the means or the information necessary for the 
solution of the problem in an altogether satisfac- 
tory manner. The purchase price of land, the ever- 
increasing cost of building, the clumsy bureau- 
cratic ideals embodied in model by-laws, all add 
to the difficulties of the County Councils, and it 
is evident that new buildings can only be pro- 
vided of the cheapest and simplest order ; and to 
enable even this to be accomplished it is generally 
understood that by-laws which are still to be 
operative against the private owner are to be 
relaxed in the case of the public authority. This 
enables Mr. Potter to add wood to his list of 
available building materials, and he might with 
advantage have added another, \iz. “ cob ” or clay 
walls, so frequently used in many parts of the 
kingdom, and particularly in the West Country in 
days not very long ago. For warmth this material 
is difficult to beat. 


Mr. Potter favours walls of monolithic concrete 
of such extreme tenuity as almost to make one 
shiver. Plans of three grades of farm buildings 
differing but slightly except in size are shown. 
The smallest seems almost too good for a holding 
of 10 or 15 acres, while the largest might well 
serve one larger than 50 acres. 

For the tenant the author provides a house or 
cottage of a single-story bungalow type, which he 
prefers to a two-story cottage. The obvious dis- 
advantage of the bungalow, and one from which 
the two-story type is free, is that the living room 
of necessity becomes a passage room, and we get, 
as here shown, a room 14 feet by 12 feet, with no 
less than five doors leading to or from it. Couple 
this with 7-inch walls of cinder concrete, an 
exposed position, and the acme of discomfort would 
seem well within reach. 

Three bedrooms, a scullery, wash-house, &c., 
complete the dwelling-house. Details of cost are 
given more or less net, that is without builders’ 
profits, water-supply, drains, roads, fences, &c., 
somewhat important items to omit, especially as 
most of them are likely to be required. The single 
cottages are estimated to cost £200 ; the smallest 
of the farm buildings works out at about £180 ; to 
meet the omitted items would probably take £40 — 
a total altogether of £420. 

Then the land. If run out of cultivation, as 
some Essex land, for example, £10 per acre might 
be dear ; if in high cultivation and favourably 
situated, £30 to £60 might not prove an excessive 
purchase price. At £30 per acre, plus £420 for 
the buildings, a 15 -acre plot would cost a County 
Council £870 before a tenant could be planted 
thereon, and from him rent must be obtained 
sufficient for annual upkeep, and the sinking fund 
to recoup the outlay in such a number of years as 
may be decided upon by the Government officials. 
How much will do it is the interesting problem 
now being worked out. Four per cent, means well 
over £2 per acre. Five per cent, nearly £3. Much 
over this would seem to be grinding the faces of 
the poor” with a vengeance, yet it must be done 
or the holdings must be let or sold to a capitalist 
of much the same type as the present tenant- 
farmer, but of smaller means and burdened with 
a greatly increased rent. However, the experiment 
is being tried, and the result remains to be seen. 
Whether successful or the reverse, the Act of 1908 
will have called forth an able little work useful to 
many others than those for whose benefit the Act 
itself is intended. 

T. E. Pryce [AJ], 
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PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURE ; 

AN EXPLANATION FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 

By R. M. Hamilton [.4.], Perth, West Australia. 

Proportion in architecture has been speculated 
and theorised upon ever since man turned his 
mind to the search for principles underlying design. 
In antiquity artificial canons of proportion in archi- 
tecture were established, notably in Egypt and 
Greece, which were adhered to from custom, and 
which gained a semi- sanctity and authority through 
temple architecture being connected with the priestly 
office. How these canons were arrived at and 
on what reasons they were based is unknown, but 
probably they were founded on the relationship 
of certain measurements to others, numerical or 
geometrical, and in multiple or ratio. The difficulty 
of now unravelling these is due to our ignorance of 
the exact length of the unit of measurement of those 
times. These canons may be described as the 
mechanical method of proportion ; but the matter 
may be approached from another point of view. 

As the Greeks reached the highest pitch of per- 
fection in architecture, and possessed an artistic 
perception superior to any modern people, we will 
limit the question to their work. What they ac- 
complished shows such an intuitive sense of propor- 
tion, such an innate delicacy of feeling for the fitness 
of things, that it carried them far beyond anything 
moderns can show. In one respect their problems 
were simpler than ours. They had no enormous build- 
ings put to multifarious uses and cut up into a mul- 
tiplicity of small parts ; they could almost choose 
their conditions ; and with them largeness, breadth, 
and simplicity were the leading motives — restful- 
ness and dignity, in place of unrest and banality. 
Whether this result was attained by rules thought 
out from observation and deduction — the mechanical 
method — or by the spontaneous intuitive sense of 
the right thing to do and the power of doing it 
which gives that feeling of inevitableness to all true 
artistic outpouring, the fact remains : their crea- 
tions still speak to us even in their now mutilated 
state, and still invite a speculative investigation. 

Proportion in architecture may be defined for our 
present purpose as the relationship of large parts to 
the whole edifice ; of smaller divisions to larger ; of 
height to length ; of story to story ; and of story to 
height and length of facade. It will, further, apply 
to the relationship of an important feature, such as 
a cornice, to the rest of the building. 

The investigations by scientists of the phenomena 
and laws of vibratory action and its effects are 
receiving great attention, especially in connection 
wuth its effects on man’s psychological nature. 
We already see a widely extended attempt among 
students of this vibratory theory to supply a working 
hypothesis for many phenomena lately unfolded, 
inexplicable by any present hypothesis. In fact, 
the law of vibration vdll be found at the bottom 


of all bearing on the human sensitiveness, and to 
apply also, I venture to suggest, to the case of 
artistic production in general, and especially to the 
subtilties of proportion. 

The laws of vibration we can most clearly and 
easily understand from the phenomena of sound 
and music, as here the causes and effects can be 
most visibly demonstrated. \ ibratory motion is 
shown to constitute the phenomena pertaining to 
sound, heat, light, colour. It will be applied to 
another series of still more rapid action, such as 
electricity, radio-activity, and up at last even to 
human thought. Thought is a mode of vibra- 
tion which will be realised as a fundamental law 
of life itself. ^Ye live by vibration. Psychic 
sensitiveness, telepathy, thought-transference, are 
caused by impulses, and all living matter is 
governed by vibratory action. Everything has its 
own inherent rate of vibration which emanates 
from and impinges upon others. Whth regard to 
musical sounds, we know that notes which produce 
what we call harmony are those whose vibrations 
synchronise most frequently. If two tuning-forks 
or violin- strings of the same pitch are placed near 
each other, and one set vibrating, the second will 
gradually pick up that rate until it synchronises 
with the first and both give forth the same sound. 
Wireless telegraphy is the latest application of this 
principle. The law runs through all nature, in- 
cluding human beings, especially on the psychic 
side of our complex organisation. Our nature 
receives and responds to all impulses palpitating 
through the ether : some we receive through our 
outward organs of sense ; others, more subtle, 
through our higher faculties — not much developed 
in many of us. As this becomes more generally 
recognised it will solve many of the deeper per- 
plexing problems of our being. At the same time 
all the varied phenomena will fall naturally into 
their places. 

Thsre is only one law covering the whole domain 
of vibratory action — of which sound has been used 
for the purpose of elucidation — and our psychic 
nature is amenable to that law. It receives, re- 
sponds to, and synchronises with such rates and 
to such a degree as each individual’s nature is 
capable of ; some are highly pitched, responsive 
to certain kinds of effects and dull to others. In 
this respect artists of all kinds are more sensitive 
than the ordinary man ; they are more highly strung 
and perfectly tuned instruments, more impression- 
able, and responsive to subtler vibratory effects. 
All who minister to the loftier feelings, who seek 
to please and to satisfy their cravings after the 
beautiful, are artists — painters, poets, musicians, 
architects, and others. Ail are composers (placers 
together) of the ideal, seeing and feeling inwardly, 
and objectifying their impressions. The architect 
is one of the completes t of artists, as he composes 
in the round when designing a noble pile, and com- 
bines form, colour, and material. 
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A great edifice is one of the loftiest conceptions 
of man’s mind working within certain given 
limits, a delight to the eye and sense. As a com- 
p )sition of colour, form, and arrangement, what a 
symph )ny it is ! It raises a lofty responsive effect 
within, filling us with the purest abstract pleasure 
and thrilling us with appreciative emotion. In 
producing this effect proportion assumes a pre- 
eminent importance. The relation of parts to the 
whole — unity, variety, symmetry, contrast — pro- 
duces eurythmy, just as tones combined in melodies 
and chords produce euphony. Their subtle effects 
play on the finest qualities of man lying deep within 
his psychic nature. Proportion is the golden thread 
binding the whole composition together. Just 
what makes it good or bad has evaded and baffled 
explanation, for the effect is felt inwardly, and is not 
much reasoned upon outwardly on account of its 
subtilty — it is just accepted. Nevertheless, these 
sensations are as true and real as the most super- 
ficial, if not more so. Thereby the parts of a build- 
ing, by their order, combination, and correlation, 
raise within us an harmonious state of vibration 
which we call proportion. 

The Greeks were the most artistically sensitive 
of people. Music was recognised as one of their 
most important subjects of education, and with 
philosophy and metaphysics formed the greater 
part of their intellectual training. They fully 
realised the refining, elevating power of music ; 
and in art it was their exquisite sense of harmonious 
fitness — intuitive probably rather than reasoned — 
which has established them their pre-eminence. 
Much search has been devoted to discover a 
canon of proportion by which they worked, but 
in all their temples variations are found. The 
beautiful result which appeals to us was reached, 
as with everything human, by degrees and by 
an orderly evolution, though certainly a very rapid 
one in their case. That spontaneous artistic feel- 
ing was due to their very sensitive temperament. 
The Greeks could sense inwardly the purest and 
most delicate nuances. The fine modifications intro- 
duced by them into their most beautiful edifices of 
the best period could only have been made to satisfy 
a wonderful delicacy of perception and receptivity to 
appreciate such ultra-refinements. It was almost a 
case of painting the lily. There must have been, tco, 
a sufficiently large number of the nation who could 
recognise and also appreciate such artistic minutiae 
outside a select few, for it cannot be presumed that 
such pains were taken to attain a pedantic perfec- 
tion. The Parthenon was like a great chord of 
perfect harmony in its proportions, vibrating with 
that feeling of spontaneity and inevitableness with 
which all great inspirations palpitate on the 
senses, beating in on the psychic nature of man, 
setting it thrilling and vibrating in response, and 
with an intensity commensurate with his innate 
God-given capacity for receiving and delighting 
in them. 
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GHEONICLE. 

The New Constitution of the Institute. 

At the opening of the General Meeting last 
Monday the Chairman (Mr. A. ^Y. S. Cross, Vice- 
President) made the announcement that the Revised 
By-laws, with one exception, had received the 
sanction of the Privy Council, and that the en- 
larged powers granted under the Supplemental 
Charter of 1908 would now be exercised and the 
Revised By-la w^s come into immediate operation. 

The exception the Chairman referred to is the 
draft By-law 24, setting forth grounds for repri- 
mand, suspension, or expulsion of members. For 
this the Privy Council have substituted the old 
By-law 22, making it to apply also to Licentiates, 
and they have asked the Council to submit an 
amended form of 'words with reference to the 
action to be taken towards members who take part 
in competitions against the wish of the Council. 
This amendment will be taken into consideration- by 
the Council without loss of time, and their recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the General Body. 

The Revised By-laws came before the Privy 
Council for final consideration on the 23rd March, 
and their Lordships’ approval has been signified in 
the following terms : — 

Whereas by Section 33 of the Supplemental 
Charter of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
dated the 28th day of March 1887, it is provided 
that the said Royal Institute may from time to 
time by Resolution of a General Meeting confirmed 
at a subsequent General Meeting, wffiich shall be 
held not less than seven and not more than twenty- 
eight days after the former Meeting, make and 
adopt such By-laws as may be deemed expedient, 
and may in the same manner vary, suspend, and 
rescind any By-laws and make and adopt others in 
their stead, but so that the By-laws for the time 
being be not in any respect repugnant to the Law 
of England or inconsistent with the said Supple- 
mental Charter : Provided always that no such By- 
laws shall be of any force or validity whatever 
unless and until they have been approved by the 
Lords of the Privy Council. 

“ And whereas the said Royal Institute has by 
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Kesolution of a General Meeting held on the 
7th day of February 1910, and confirmed at a 
General Meeting held on the loth day of February 
1910, made and adopted certain Eevised By-laws 
to be substituted in place of the existing By-laws 
of the said Koyal Institute. 

“And whereas the said Eevised By daws were 
this day read at the Board. 

“ Now therefore, Their Lordships, having taken 
the said Eevised By-laws (a copy of which is here- 
unto annexed) into consideration, are hereby pleased 
to approve the same. — Almeric Fitzroy.” 

The revised constitution of the Institute is the 
outcome of the labours of the Eegistration Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institute over six years 
ago [Journal, 9th Jan. 1904], and the scheme em- 
bodied in the new Charter and By-laws is based 
on a report of that Committee which was adopted 
by the Institute on the 2nd April 1906. A resume 
of the Eegistration Committee’s proceedings will be 
found in the speech of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Chair- 
man of the Sleeting which adopted the report 
[Journal, 7th April 1906]. 

The momentous change in the constitution, 
especially in regard to the establisbment of the 
class of Licentiates, is being made known by 
advertisement in the Press throughout the British 
dominions. The Council hope that architects 
throughout the Empire, whether in practice or 
acting as assistants, who are not members of the 
Institute will take this opportunity of becoming 
associated with the representative body of their 
profession. It is considered that only by some such 
step as this can the Institute hope to obtain through 
public action a higher general standard of profes- 
sional attainment among architects, and a greater 
measure of organised strength for the protection of 
the interests of the profession. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Presidents of Allied Societies : — 

Dear Sir, — We have the honour to invite the 
attention of your Society to an important develop- 
ment in the constitution of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects which has lately been sanctioned 
by the grant of a Supplemental Charter and new 
By-laws by His Majesty the King and the Privy 
Council. 

A new class of members, having the chartered 
right to the designation of Licentiates of the 
E.I.B.A., has been created. This class is open to 
all practising architects of good standing who have 
attained the age of thirty years, and either (a) have 
been engaged as principals for at least five succes- 
sive years in the practice of architecture, or {h) 
have been engaged for at least ten successive years 
in the practice or the study of architecture. 

Candidates for this class are not required to pass 
an examination or to submit to election by the 
General Body, but must satisfy the Council of the 
Eoyal Institute that they are fit and proper persons 
to be admitted to the class. 


Uiider the provisions of the Supple^nental Charter 
of 1908 candidates for the class of Licentiates loill 
only he admitted during the twelve months from 
the 23ri? March 1910 to the 23 nZ March 1911. 

Under His Majesty’s Charter any Licentiate who 
is eligible as a Fellow may at any time before 
31st December 1920 be admitted for nomination 
to the class of Fellows when he has passed an 
examination to be prescribed by the Council. 

Licentiates will be required to make an annual 
payment of one guinea to the Eoyal Institute, and 
for this they will be entitled (1) to use the aflSx 
“Licentiate E.LB.A.” ; (2) to receive the Journal, 
the Kalendar, and other publications of the Eoyal 
Institute ; (3) to use the Institute premises ; and 
(4) subject to the Charter and By-laws to attend 
Meetings of the Eoyal Institute. 

In view of the necessity of closer organisation 
of the members of the architectural profession 
throughout the Empire, both for the advancement 
of the art of architecture and for the promotion of 
the interests of the profession by means of Parlia- 
mentary or other action, it is highly desirable that 
a knowledge of this new means of becoming asso- 
ciated with the work of the Koyal Institute should 
be spread as widely as possible among those archi- 
tects who are at present outside its walls. 

Any action which may be taken in the future to 
secure a higher standard of professional attainment 
and a greater security for properly qualified archi- 
tects can only be successful if it is based upon the 
support of a substantial majority of the practising 
architects of the Empire, and the Council of the 
Eoyal Institute hope that your Society will do all 
in its power to assist the efforts that are now being 
made to obtain this support. 

We have pleasure in sending you herewith a 
packet of nomination papers for Licentiates, and we 
shall be glad if you will take an early opportunity 
of making an official announcement and of taking 
effective steps by sending by post to all the archi- 
tects in your province a notice of the creation of 
this class, drawing special attention to the fact that 
it is only open for twelve months, and informing 
them that the above papers are in your hands and 
may be obtained on application at the offices of 
your Society. 

We feel that it is the duty of the Institute and 
its Allied Societies to get into touch with all archi- 
tects in the Empire, and we are sure that we may 
count on your zealous personal assistance to this 
end. — We have the honour to be, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, Ernest President, 

Henry T. Hare, Hon, Secretary, 
Ian MacAlistee, Secretary, 

The following is an extract from an article which 
appeared in The Times of the 2nd inst. : — 

The new powers with which the Institute has been 
invested will enable it to enter upon a more extended field 
of influence and usefulness. The hope is entertained that 
it will now be in a position to gather into its fold every 
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areliitect (whether a principal or an assistant) who can 
satisfy the Council that he has had a certain specified 
training and experience. Under the new Charter provision 
is made for the entrance of all such trained men, who are 
to receive the title of “ Licentiates of the Royal Institute.” 
Hundreds have already applied for admission, and it would 
seem natural to expect that all who are eligible to join the 
ranks of the Institute will do so for the furtherance of 
architecture. The Charter also consolidates and regularises 
the educational side of the Institute, and develops its 
activities in many other directions. 

The Institute received its first Charter in 1837 from 
King William IV. Queen Victoria, on her accession to the 
throne, became its patron, and in 1866 commanded that it 
should be henceforth styled “ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” Under a subsequent Charter granted in 1887 
the principal architectural societies of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies were or have since become allied to the 
Royal Institute, provision being made for the representa- 
tion of the most important of these societies on its Council. 
The examinations were extended and improved, and an 
educational curriculum was formulated under which archi- 
tectural schools have been established all over the country. 
The result of this development was eminently satisfactory, 
the younger men fully responding to the claims made upon 
them. At the same time the Royal Institute realised that 
in order to educate the public generally in architecture it 
was necessary first to arrest their attention by demonstra- 
ting to them that the Institute was concerned not only with 
aesthetic considerations, but, in the words of the original 
Charter, with promoting “ the domestic convenience of the 
citizens,” and with this object in view the Institute placed 
the technical knowledge represented by their body at the 
disposal of the public. In 1890 it was heard for the first 
time as a corporation before a Parliamentary Committee 
on a Bill affecting buildings, public improvement, and the 
laying out of streets. From that time onward the Insti- 
tute has taken part in practically every piece of legislation 
affecting the public improvement and embellishment of 
towns and cities, including the Town Planning Act of the 
last Parliament. The public have realised the value of an 
organisation which had no personal ends to serve and 
which occupied an independent position, of a body of 
technical experts in matters intimately associated with 
their welfare, and standing midway between legislative and 
executive bodies. At the present time there is a great and 
increasing interest taken in architecture, not only all over 
the country, but in the dominions beyond the seas, and a 
general sympathy with every movement for the embellish- 
ment of towns and cities. 

With this increasing appreciation of architecture and 
the greater zeal and earnestness of its exponents it is not 
surprising that, particularly in the younger men, there 
should have arisen a desire for legislative recognition of 
their profession. There is now a prospect that this ambi- 
tion may be gratified. As soon as the Licentiate class is 
established the Institute proposes to apply to Parliament 
for an Act to enable the public to distinguish between a 
properly qualified architect and a man who merely uses the 
title commercially without having any trained aptitude for 
the exercise of the art. 

It is hoped, and the hope wall be shared by many outside 
the ranks of the profession, that the changes now about 
to take place will greatly contribute to the prosperity of 
the Royal Institute as the corporate representative of 
British architects, and enable it to devote its energies even 
more successfully than before to its purpose, described in the 
words of its own motto— “ Usui civium decori urbium.” 

The Charters and By-laws under which the Insti- 
tute is henceforth to be governed are issued in 
pamphlet form to every member with the present 
number of the Journal. 


‘‘Dry Rot” {Merulius lacrymans) in Timber. 

With the last number of the Journal was 
issued to members a Paper giving a description of 
the disease known as dry-rot in timber and enume- 
rating some of the causes which contribute to its 
spread. The Council purpose issuing this docu- 
ment as an Institute Paper at the price of 2i. a 
copy so that members may procure copies to send 
to their clients if they think fit. 

The Council desire to lay down a few principles 
which may guide architects in minimising and pos- 
sibly arresting this disease in new buildings, viz. : 

1. No timber should be used in such a position 
that the moisture in and around it cannot be readily 
evaporated, as, for example, if floors are con- 
structed of solid concrete (with or without steel) 
wood fillets should not be nailed underneath to 
receive the ceiling. 

2. No wood slips should be built into or on the 
top of concrete and afterwards covered with an im- 
pervious floor, and no wood boards should be laid 
direct on the concrete and afterwards covered with 
an airproof material, such as linoleum, oilcloth, Ac. 

3. All ground under a wooden floor should be 
cleared of any vegetable or fungoid growth and 
covered with cement concrete or asphalte, and this 
should be left as long as possible before any joists 
or flooring are laid. 

4. No wooden pegs communicating wdth the 
earth beneath should be left in and through the 
covering over the earth. 

5. Provision should be made for the abundant 
introduction of fresh air underneath all parts of the 
ground floors by means of inlets, and particularly 
at all angles so that cross-currents may be induced. 

6. The concrete under floors should be thoroughly 
cleared of all small pieces of wood and shavings, as 
it has been found that the spores in these pieces of 
wood, drawing the moisture from the concrete, 
have been a means of spreading the disease. 

7. In upper floors of wooden joists if a pugging 
be inserted for sound-proofing it is suggested that 
this be of some dry substance, such as slag-w’ool, but 
in no case must an impervious material be used 
for the ceiling beneath or the floor covering above. 

Suggestions have been made by experts and 
others to creosote the ends of all joists built into 
a wall, but this is not generally practicable, as the 
odour of the creosote in a residence would be very 
objectionable to many. 

Dinner to Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Reference was made in the last issue to the com- 
plimentary dinner which the Council were then 
arranging to give to jVfr. Edwin T. Hall [F,]. The 
occasion for the compliment was Mr. Hall’s retire- 
ment from the Institute Parliamentary Bill Com- 
mittee and the Council’s desire to show in some 
w^ay their appreciation of the valuable work he has 
done for the Institute on various Committees, 
notably those for the revision of the Charter and 
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By-laws, and to recognise also the eminent service 
he has rendered the profession when as delegate of 
the Institute he has attended before Parliament or 
Government Departments and given evidence on 
matters affecting architecture and building, or on 
questions relating to the practice of the profession. 
The dinner was held at the Cafe Koyal on the 21st ult., 
the company including Mr. Ernest George, A.K.xA,, 
Prebident', Sir Aston Webb, C.B., E.A,, and Mr. 
John Belcher, E.A,, Past Presidents ; Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Hon. Secretary ; Professor Keginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and Mr. Janies 
S. Gibson, Vice-P residents ; Messrs. Max Clarke, 
W. A. Forsyth, J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., H. Y. Laii- 
chester, Ernest Newton, Andrew N. Prentice, Percy 
Robinson, John Slater, Leonard Stokes, Henry 
Tanner, jun., P. S. Worthington, Members of 
Council', Messrs. Stanley H. Hamp [A.f A. Need- 
ham Wilson [A .], E. Stanley Hall (Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall’s son), and Ian MacAlister, Secretanj. Letters 
were received from many other members regretting 
their inability to be present. 

The late W. M Mitchell, R.H.A. 

The death of William Mansfield Mitchell, R.H. A., 
which took place at his residence, Abbeylands, 
Killiney, Co. Dublin, on the 12th March, at the age 
of 67, is felt as a great personal loss by all his 
brethren in Dublin, and the passing of his kind, 
pleasant personality has left a void which will not 
be readily filled. Although Mr. Mitchell had been 
in failing health for some time past, it was not an- 
ticipated that the end was so near. It was a tragic 
coincidence that, almost to the day, his old friend 
and professional confrere of so many years’ stand- 
ing, Sir Thomas Drew, should breathe his last. 
Mr. Mitchell occupied a deservedly high place in 
the esteem of his professional brethren, and of all 
who had the privilege of his acquaintance. His 
extremely courteous manner and kindly disposition 
were such that it is safe to say he had not an enemy. 
When Sir Thomas Drew vacated the presidential 
chair of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
after an exceptionally long tenure of office, Mr. 
G. C. Ashlin became his immediate successor, to 
wffiom succeeded Mr. Mitchell, his brethren thus 
paying him the highest compliment in their power, 
for amongst the entire profession in Ireland there 
was no more popular and highly respected member. 

Mr. Mitchell w^as a pupil of the late Sir Thomas 
Deane, and amongst his contemporaries in that 
office were the late Mr. (afterw’ards Sir) Thomas 
Newenham Deane, and the late J. J. O’Callaghan. 
Upon leaving Sir Thomas Deane’s office, Mr. 
Mitchell entered into partnership with Mr. Wm. 
M‘Curdy, R.H. A., then President of the Royal In- 
stitute of Architects of Ireland, 'who had a very ex- 
tensive practice. Subsequently, after Mr. MUurdy’s 
death, Mr. Mitchell practised alone, and carried 
out a number of important commercial and other 
undertakings, and attained a foremost position 


amongst Irish architects. The chief wmrks carried 
out from his designs 'tt^ere the Masonic Female 
Orphan Schools, Merrion, Dublin ; the Hotel 
Metropole, Dublin; Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin; the 
Spa Hotel, Lucan ; Messrs. Poyntz’ and several 
adjoining business premises in Grafton Street ; 
Messrs. G randy’s premises, Stephen’s Green ; the 
new wdng Mercers’ Hospital ; Messrs. Todd, Burns, 
& Co.’s large new premises, Mary Street, Dublin ; 
the new hall connected wdth the Presbyterian Church, 
Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin ; the City of Dublin 
Municipal Technical Schools ; Messrs. Pirn 
Brothers’ extensive premises in Exchequer Street 
and adjoining houses ; the Methodist Church, 
Clontarf ; important additions to Gleuart, for the 
Earl of Carysfort ; additions to Holy Trinity 
Church, Blackrock ; additions to St. Paul’s Church, 
Glenageary ; gate lodge. Kings towm Park ; and 
many other '^^orks. 

Mr. Mitchell was an old member of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, in the w^orking 
of which he took the deepest interest, being for 
many years and up to the time of his death a 
member of the council. L ntil a few months ago 
he was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having been elected in 1899 ; he re- 
signed his Fellowship owing to ill-health. He^vas 
a Royal Hibernian Academician, and acted as 
honorary treasurer of the Academy for many years, 
taking an active interest in its affairs. He was a 
member of the old Architectural Association of 
Ireland, and when it was revived in 1896 was one 
of the first to rejoin. R. M. Butler [_F.]. 


AKCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Annual Report of the Council adopted at the Annual 
General Meeting on the 8th March 1910. 

The Council, in submitting their sixtieth annual 
report, have to express regret that during the year 
under review, 'while the list of subscribers has 
suffered severely from the death of old members, 
only two new^ names have become enrolled among 
the members, viz. Mr. H. C. Corlette and Mr. 
Percy W. Lovell, 'while Mr.Wm. Glover has doubled 
his annual subscription. 

In the relief of cases £1136. I85. 6d. has been 
disbursed, including £270 paid to pensioners. The 
number of applications in which help was given 
amounted to ninety. 

The Income Account shows excess of expendi- 
ture over income of £o4. O.s. 2d. The demands on 
this account were largely relieved by a special grant 
of £25 from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, by a special subscription of £20 from Mr. 
H. Beswdek (in addition t) his usual subscription 
of £2. 2s.), and by the sum of £47. 2^*. Hd. re- 
covered from the Income-tax authorities, being 
the rebate on tw^o years’ income. 
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The Capital Account has been increased by three 
bequests: Mr. J. W. Penfold £100, Mr. Joseph 
Parkinson £50, and Mr. N. S. Joseph £25. In 
addition to these sums the following donations 
have been received : — Mr. John T. Christopher 
£105, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson £10. lO^., Mr. 
Arthur Ashbridge £10. 10^., Mr. J. Borrowman 
£10. 105., Mr. John Belcher £10, Mr. Ernest 
George £'5. 05., Mr. W. Hilton Nash £5. 05., 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema £5. 5s., Mr. W. H. 
Lever £5, and some smaller amounts. Most of 
the above donors have from time to time made 
handsome contributions to the capital as w^ell as 
being liberal annual subscribers. 

In consequence of this addition to the capital, 
the Council were enabled to increase the Society’s 
investments by the purchase of £200 Queensland 
3 per Cent. Inscribed Stock at a cost of £171. I65., 
and £200 New Zealand 3 per Cent. Inscribed 
Stock at a cost of £175. 1(35. 

Instead of meeting on undetined dates as 
hitherto, the Council have decided to meet on the 
second Tuesday in the months of February, May, 
July, October, and December, as well as before the 
Annual General Meeting in the second week in 
March, w^hen applications wdll be considered and 
other business transacted. 

In view of the diminution in the number of sub- 
scribers the Council would urge upon members to 
use their influence, on behalf of the Society, with 
all architects in active practice. As the aims and 
objects of the Society are, by advertisement and 
other means, brought prominently before the 
architectural profession ret^eatedly during the year, 
it is felt that the expense incurred in seeking 
further publicity would not be justified by the 
results. But it is essential, if the necessitous cases 
which come before the Council are to be adequately 
dealt with, that an efibrt should be made to secure 
the practical support of all architects who are in a 
position to contribute to the needs of their poorer 
brethren or to those whom they have left in- 
sufficiently provided for. 

The following being the five senior members, 
retire by rotation from the Council : — Mr. Lacy W. 
Eidge, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, Mr. Wm. Dunn and Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
To fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Sir 
Brumwell Thomas, Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu and "Mr. 
Lewis Solomon. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Pro- 
prietors of The Builder, The Architect, and The 
British Architect for granting space for free ad- 
vertisements in their respective journals. 

The Council also desire to thank the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, both for generous 
contributions and for office accommodation, as 
well as the Staff of the Institute for their wdlling 
assistance in all matters connected with the Society. 


COMPETITIOXS. 

Acton School Competition. — Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are requested not to 
take part in the above competiticn. 

By order of the Council, 

iSth Apn/ IJIO. Ian MacAhstek, Sccrekiry, 

The National Museum of Wales. — An exhibition 
of the designs submitted in this competition will 
be held at Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, Holborn, 
from the 11th to the 1 6th April inclusive. Hours 
of exhibition 10 a.m. to 7 r.M. Admission free. 


CORRESPOiXDENCK 

REVISED REGULATIONS FOR ARCHI- 
TECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A. — 

Sir, — In the discussion at the Business Meeting 
on 28th February last, I moved on Clause 3 that 
the words “or Consulting Architect ” be inserted. 

In my observations I drew attention to the fact 
that in several competitions (and some of first im- 
portance) the assessor had been induced to act as 
consulting architect ; and I expressed the opinion 
that this was in contravention of the spirit of the 
Institute’s rule that an assessor should not be in- 
terested in the result of his aw^ard. Incidentally 
I adduced a personal experience in support of my 
argument. The personal experience is not worth 
farther notice, but a note of the motion is required 
to give point to the subsequent remarks (pp. 419,420) 
made by Mr. Hare and others. 

May 1 take the opportunity of adding that the 
practice is conceivably the best possible in some 
cases, but that it is one of those which easily lends 
itself to abuse “? — Yours faithfully, 

A. Saxon Snell [£’.]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

A special and largely attended Meeting of the Council 
was held on Friday, 18th March, at 31 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. The President, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
A.R.H.A. occupied the chair, and addressed the 
Meeting as follows : —This week will ever be marked 
in the annals of our Institute by the passing from 
amongst us of two of our oldest and most distinguished 
colleagues — Sir Thomas Dre^v and William M. Mitchell. 
To us who have had the honour and privilege of being 
associated with them in the work of this Institute, to 
us who have benefited by their wise counsel in times of 
difficulty and stress, to us it is given to realise, though 
very imperfectly, how' great and irreparable is the loss 
which the architectural profession and this Institute 
have sustained by the lamented decease, within a few’ 
hours of each other, of these tw'o lifelong friends. For 
forty- seven years — a lifetime; and more than a lifetime 
to many of ns~has Sir Thomas Drew been identified 
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with this Institute. For forty-four years he has sat at 
this Council. From 1870 to 1873 he was Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute. In 1890 he was elected to the 
Presidential Chair, and so ably did he fill it, so appreci- 
ated by his brethren were his zealous efforts to maintain 
the dignity of his office, that for twelve successive years 
he was unanimously re-elected President — until, in fact, 
the new By-laws were passed in which the triennial elec- 
tion of officers was introduced, w^hen Sir Thomas would 
no longer allow himself to be nominated for a further 
term. Since then, though much engrossed in public 
and professional business, Sir Thomas ever showed a 
keen interest- in the affairs of this Institute. "When 
just three months ago he received from the Lord Chief 
Baron a letter informing him of his appointment as 
Professor of Architecture in the National University 
he was naturally very much gratified ; but, as he told 
me at the time, the feeling uppermost in his mind was 
that of satisfaction at the opportunity it gave him of 
organising such a school as would be of lasting benefit 
to the rising generation of architects in Ireland. He 
was a man of wide sympathies, always accessible, and 
ever ready to help and advise, especially the young 
student, who always occupied a very warm place in his 
heart. ^Yhen the Architectural Association was re- 
suscitated some ten years ago, Sir Thomas at once 
offered its members the use of rooms in his offices and 
also the use of his large and valuable professional 
library. In those important public buildings he de- 
signed during a long and distinguished career, in the 
great reputation he has left behind him as an archi- 
tect, an artist, and a gentleman, his name and fame 
will be handed down, as an ideal and inspiration, to 
many future generations of students. 

Of our dear friend and brother, William Mansfield 
Mitchell, I must say this ; He was a man whom to 
know was to love. One of those rare Christian 
characters w^ho neither speak nor think evil of any 
man, it can truly be said of him that he had no 
enemies. Absolutely upright, fair, and just [in all his 
dealings, that knightly motto Sans peur et sans 
rejyroche might indeed have been his. Of a some- 
what shy and retiring disposition, he did not live so 
much in the public mind as did his old friend and 
comrade Sir Thomas Drew, but he did most useful 
work for this Institute during a membership of some 
fortj^-five years,' and in 1905 he succeeded Mr. Ashlin 
as President. Of AVilliam Mitchell’s work as an 
architect it may be said that he showed the pains- 
taking care and attention to detail which was charac- 
teristic of the man ; his practice lay very largely in 
commercial w’ork, and some of the finest business pre- 
mises in Dublin were designed by him. 

Gentlemen, if we to-day are oppressed by a sense of 
the greatness of our loss, by the gap which the passing 
of these friends and colleagues has made in our ranks, 
w'e are the better able to sympathise wdth Lady Drew 
and the members of Mr. Mitchell’s family in their 
sorrow and bereavement, and therefore I beg to submit 
the followdngresolutions of condolence and sympathy ; — 

Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., LL.D. — The Council of 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland desires 
respectfully to convey to Lady Drew an expression of 
its deep sympathy in her bereavement. In the death 
of Sir Thomas Drew the Institute has suffered an irre- 
parable loss. As its President, which office he held for 
twelve years, he devoted ungrudgingly his time and 
talents to the best interests of the profession he repre- 


sented. An architect of the highest ability and culture, 
he wull be remembered by his colleagues on the Council 
with affectionate esteem. 

William Mansfield Mitchell, R.H.A. — By the 
death of William Mansfield Mitchell the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland have lost a loyal 
supporter and the members of the Council a valued 
colleague. A single-hearted gentleman, he held through 
a long professional career the esteem and affection of 
his brother architects, and the Council of the Insti- 
tute, as their representative, desires to convey to 
Mrs. Mitchell and his sons and daughters an expression 
of its deep sympathy. 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. C A. Ow'en 
[-F.J, and supported by Mr. R. C. Orpen, who referred 
to the happy years he had spent as a pupil and 
managing assistant in Sir Thomas Drew’s office, and 
\v Mr. G. F. Beckett, President of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland. Mr. Batchelor then declared 
the resolutions carried, all present standing. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Mr. J. B. Stoughton Holboni delivered a lecture on 
The Spirit of Mediaeval Art ” at a meeting of this 
Association held on the 30th March. There w'ere, the 
lecturer said, three main abstractions pursued by man- 
kind — beauty, goodness, and truth — and the pursuit 
common to ail the arts was the pursuit of beauty. 
The highest civilisation the world had known was that 
of ancient Greece, and the Athenians pursued all three. 
In the Middle Ages truth was lacking, and when this 
defect was remedied goodness was left behind, the 
result being the corruption of the Renaissance period. 
The present was a scientific and moral age, but the 
search for beauty was wanting, and the sordidness of 
our great cities was the outcome. 


MIXDTES. XL 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 4th April 1910, at H p.m. — Present, 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M. A. Cantab., Vice-president^ in the 
Chair; 30 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 
33 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and several visitors— the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held 14th March having been already published [ante, 
p. 428] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that intimation had been 
received of the sanction by the Privy Council of the Revised 
By-laws, with one exception, and that they would come 
into immediate operation. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Jesse 
Horsfall, of Manchester, Fellow, elected 1893 ; and 
Charles Albert Monday, Associate, elected 1878 ; also of 
William Mansfield Mitchell, R H.A., Past President of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, who had 
recently resigned his Fellowship owing to ill-health. Upon 
the motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of condolence was 
passed to the relatives of the late Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Moberly, M.A.Cantab., Associate, 
attending for the first time since his election, was formally 
admitted by the Chairman. 

A Paper by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [i'.], on Archi- 

TECTUEE ON THE EASTERN SiDE OF THE ADRIATIC luiving 

been read and illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion 
ensued, and a vote of thanks was passed to the author by 
acclamation. 

The Meeting separated at 10.5 p.m. 




THE AKCHITECTUEE OF ADYENTUEE. 

By W. E. Letiiaby [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th April 1910. 

B y the architecture of adventure I niectii what to me seems to have been the living force and 
active principle of all architecture, the spirit of experiment in building. It is somewhat 
curious that of all the thousands of books which exist on architecture there is hardly one 
known to me which deals vith the subject without some qualifying adjective, as Greek, Koman, 
or Gothic , or one which asks what is the greatest common denominator of all of them Avhich might 
come near being architecture itself, past, j)resent, and future. And here, at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, I must say what I think we are compelled to mean l)y this ambiguous and abused word. I 
have often tried to speak of oidinaiy customary building as being one with architecture ; archi- 
tecture, in fact, is only l)uilding ^Gvrit large.” But if, liaAing two words, we desire to give them 
separate meanings, consistent though separate, then we must agree to mean by architecture 
building enhanced by sculpture and painting — that is, building “ completely furnished,” as 
^lorris says. Architecture Avould then stand to building as ojiera stands to music. Architecture 
must thus, according to our choice, either mean building in general, or building intensified by 
accessory arts. In any case, mere needful and experimental building is the main substance, 
force, and origin of the art. When the higher architecture has appeared in the Yvorld, it has come 
as the result of spontaneous interaction of the arts ; the architect has wrought according to custom, 
need, and demand : and sculptors, painters, and the rest have done the same. The resulting 
unity was not imposed by an architect’s artistic ideal, hut because all expressed their thought 
in a common current laiiguage. 

Architecture or building, so far as at any given moment it deals with known traditional 
needs, should be customary : so far as it has to meet changing conditions and ideals it must be 
experimental. For the customary part practical craft education would be best ; but how' to meet 
changing needs, especially w^heii one of the changes is the breakdowm of custom itself, is a new' 
and urgent question, How'ever desirable it might be to continue in old ways or revert to past 
types, it is, I feel, on reviewing the attempts which have been made, impossible. We have 
passed into a scientific age, and the old practical arts, produced instinctively, belong to an entirely 
different era. 

I have long been interested in the search for sources of inspiration in our art, always with the 
immediate inquiry before me as to w'hat may be an inspiration to the architects of to-day and 
to-morrow. I have come to the conclusion that any basis on which there can be some general 
agreement over a long space of time will produce architecture of a sort. The one thing essential 
is this agreement, so that a process of development may be set up by continuous experiment. 

Third Series, Vol. XVlI. Xo, 12.— 23 Apul 191U. 3 Q 
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A school of art is only generated by intensity, the heat of a common pressure. The only 
possible basis of agreement at the present time is the scientific method. 

In a former Paper* I tried to examine the Greek theory that architecture was to be reached 
through a system of ratios. This idea could only be applied to a thing as fixed and simple in 
general type, as a temple. It belongs to a conception of holy architecture. The Greeks probably 
took over the notion of such a canon from the Egyptians ; in any case, it belongs to many 
ancient peoples : the Arabs, for instance, find consolation (so do I) in the fact that the temple 
of Mecca is supposed to be built so that its length, breadth, and height are equal. The Greek 
thought on the matter was very clear-cut and intense. It was no mere talk of the wonders of 
proportion, which ends by pointing out that in any work there is, as a matter of fact, relation 
between the parts. For instance, in any given picture, there Is some relation between 
the red and the blue ; but this relation is not fixed for all pictures, and it was not fixed 
for this particular one until it was finished. I want to be clear about this : that proportion 
properly means what it meant to the Greeks, a definite prearranged relation of measmed quanti- 
ties. This view is, perhaps, most clearly brought out in the case of sculpture, to which they 
naturally came to apply similar schemes of harmonic measures. Polyclitus, the contemporary 
and equal of Pheidias, wrote a book on the subject, called The Canon, and made a celebrated 
statue to illustrate it. The head was one-seventh of the total height, and all the other parts 
had definite ratios. Moreover, a saying of his is preserved : “ Success in art is attained by 
exactness in a multitude of arithmetical proportions.” Greek artists all agreed to such a theory 
— that is, they set about discovering perfection ; and we know what wonders they accomplished 
in consequence. 

The Komans as certainly agreed in a desire for bigness and splendour, and they, too, succeeded 
according to their desires. The Arab builders fell into a love of bright colours, baked into shining 
tiles, and this, too, gave a character to their art. Any strong and general interest in building, 
felt by a people, will produce a living school of art. There is no one and perfect school, there is 
an infinitude of conceivable perfections. 

engineers’ ARCHITECTURE. 

With all these variables, however, there has been (me constant — the building interest ; the 
delight ill experimental structure, the adventure into the unknown. 

I must fortify myself here with some historical data, in proof of what would otherwise be 
mere assertion. Notwithstanding the Greek theory of temple architecture, their architects, as 
a matter of fact, seem nearly always to have been engineers ; and it is tliis engineering interest 
in arcliitecture winch I am about to trace. Their legendary craft-master was the mechanician 
Daedalus. Callicrates, the builder of the Parthenon, also built the great fortification called the 
Long Walls. Hippodamus, the celebrated architect, also of the age of Pericles, fortified the 
Piraeus, and was an expert in town planning. Archimedes himself was counted among their 
seven great architects. 

The engineering element in Koman architecture is most marked, and it was this, indeed, 
which entirely burst the old bottles of tradition, and transformed the art into one of daring 
structural adventure. Most of the great Roman architects seem to have been engineers in the 
stiict sense. Even Vitruvius, who was so much of a reactionary, was official keeper of war-engines, 
and he tells us that the art had three branches, building, dialling, and mechanics ; meaning by 
the last the construction of military and other engines. Trajan’s favourite architect followed the 
army and built his wonderful military bridge over the Danube. Architects in Rome were called 
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“ machinatores/’ also “ structores/’ and niagistri.’' Architect was a more general term which 
included ordinary workmen.* 

The identity betweeir engineers and architects continued into the Byzantine period, and all 
the great architects of the time of Justinian seem to have been engineers. Anthemius, the archi- 
tect of Sta. Sophia, is called the “ mechanikos,” and we are told that ‘‘he was an inventor of 
machines and reached the summit of mathematical knowledge.’' Indeed, he has left a book on 
the subject. Associated with him was, as Procopius says, another mechanic called Isidorus.” 
“ They were the most suitable of all mankind for the purpose.” Isidorus the Younger, who re- 
erected the dome after its fall, had been employed in building the fortified military outpost, 
Zenobia. The famous and beautiful Church of the Virgin at Jerusalem was built for Justinian 
by Theodorus, called architect and “ machinarius.” t The learned Benedictine, Leclercq, says 
that this name of mechanician, carrying the idea of constructor, is found in all epochs of the 
Lower Empire. 

When w^e reach the Middle Ages w e meet with evidence which shows the same state of 
things. Alnoth, the celebrated master of works of Henry IL, w^as an engineer. In France, Eudes, 
the favourite master of Louis IX., w^nt with him to Palestine and constructed thew^alls of Jaffa. 
The custom is well represented in the sketch-book of the architect Villard de Honnecourt, which 
treats of building, sculpture, geometry, and machines. Amongst his notes, which include an 
essay on Perpetual Motion, and many mechanical devices like powder-saws, pile-drivers, crossbow^s, 
and war-engines, is one on the construction of a floor out of timber too short to bear across the 
si^ace. This I note because wx shall meet wuth it again. 

The great mediaeval buildings are, all the best wniters unite iu telling us, solutions of problems 
of how^ to throwd stones high into the air, and balance them there. A great French castle or 
cathedral was not designed as beauty, it w^as developed along a line of experiment as surely as the 
great ocean liners have been so developed. We may almost regard it as an accident of traditional 
custom that the bishops and the people liked to have the fronts of their churches covered and 
their windows filled with didactic sculptures and stained glass. The essential construction, 
how’ever, was conceived by any of the great masters as a problem of stress and poise, just as the 
designer of the Forth Bridge so conceived his problem. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

The men of the Eenaissance set themselves systematically to learn all that might })e learnt. 
This is the mark of the new birth of learning. Its spirit is most completely manifested in that 
extraordinary man Leonardo da Vinci, and our owm Bacon fully grasped and expounded the theory. 
But in building art a strange thing happened — as Morris puts it, " the past slew’ the present;” 
“ strange to say, to this living body of social and scientific New Birth w’as bound the corpse of a 
past art. On every other side it bade men look forw’ard, on the side of art it bade them look 
back.” It is evident that one of the subjects opened up for scholarly investigation was the 
mighty architecture of Rome. Under other circumstances it might have been possi])le that the 
principles — the science of construction — should have been studied, and not the mere fashion of 
the outward adorning, but it was not to be. One reason why this was so may l)e suggested : 
Italian patriotism seized on the ideal of reviving the past of Rome, and putting aw’ay the 
intermediate manner of building which had been brought in by the German conquerors. 

The notebooks and studies of Leonardo, however, show that it w’as alw’ays phenomena and 
principles which interested Mm, Large sections of hi^ manuscripts are devoted to abstract 

* Cabrol’s Dict.j s.v. Architect. 

+ Cler. Ganueaii in Q.S. of Pal Expl Fund 1898, p. 251. See uKo what Procopiii'^ of Chry^^esof Alexandria : 
“ A clever enj^ineer who served Justinian as an architect.” 
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exercises in planning, to considerations of dome-building and other structural possibilities, as 
well as to studies in engineering, machine-making, fortification, and canals. Amongst his schemes 
is one for a town, for Leonardo was a pioneer in town planning as well as in aviation. 

This scheme comprises a system of low-level streets for commercial purposes, and an upper 
residential stratum. The roads slope to the higher level outside the walls, and wdthin they are 
connected by bridges, while the lower region is reached by staircases 
and large areas opened to it for light, “ Those,’' he says, “ who would 
go through the whole place by the high-level streets can do so, and he 
who would go below can do so. The stairs must be circular because the 
corners of square ones are always foul.” Another scheme is for com- 
bined streets and canals, by which cellars were made accessible to boats. 
“ Let the width of the street,” he says, “ be equal to the average height 
of the houses.” An important section deals with domes, being, as Kichter 
says, “ theoretical and ideal researches made in order to obtain a clear 
understanding of the laws which mast govern the construction of a great 
central dome with smaller ones grouped around it. In these sketches 
[I am still quoting] Leonardo seems to have exhausted eA^ery imaginable 
combination to illustrate the consequences resulting from a given prin- 
ciple.” Quite so; he Avas the first, that is, to enter on a systematic 
inquiry as to the mechanics of architecture. 

Among these studies into abstract architectural possibilities is an 
examination of the puzzle floor which I haA^e already mentioned, it is 
caught up, investigated, and at once uniA^ersalised into a principle — that 
of the Japanese lattice (see fig. 1).* 

Another study Avhich so far as I know has not been explained is the four-flight interwinding 
staircase (see fig. 2), which afterAvards appears in Palladio, and Avhich Inigo Jones thought the Vene- 
tian architect must have taken from Chambord, Avhere it had been realised. Noav, as Chambord 
was begun just at the time when Leonardo w as liAung at Blois, and as the section of his studies 
Avhich contains this remarkable exercise relates to the design for a palace 
for Francis L, one may, I think, conclude that this stair w^as Leonardo’s 
invention. All these studies were probably for the complete treatise on 
architecture which he contem^dated producing.f The spirit in Avhich he 
follow^ed investigation is expressed in an outburst so high-pitched that I 
am almost ashamed to read it : " 0 marvellous Necessity, thou AArth supreme 
wisdom coDStrainest all effects to be the direct result of their causes, and by 
iiTevoca])le law every natural action obeys thee by the shortest possilde 
process. 0 Avonderful stupendous Necessity, the theme and artifice of 
Nature, the Eternal laAv.” In another place he says: “ There is no cer- 
tainty w^here one may not apply any of the mathematical sciences.” 

The only other artist of the Eenaissance knowm to me Avho caught the 
idea of investigating principles — the scientific spirit — Avas Dtirer, and he 
possibly had access to Da Vinci’s notebooks. In his manuscripts in 
the British Museum are some studies for domes of a parabolic section, and some exercises 
in plan schemes. The dome of parabohc section Avas in the air ” long before Wren in turn 
seized on it. 




Fin. 2 . 


* Still Inter the puzzle floor wa^ published by Serlic, and an example of it was made a wonder of at onr Royal 
Society (see “ Parentalia ”). f Richter. ^ 
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‘ wben’s teaching. 

For England and more modern times we fortunately have some records of the thoughts of 
Wren on the art he practised. Although Wren was not a world-genius like Leonardo da Vinci, 
he was in many respects an English Leonardo, and the one architect we have had whose formal 
thought matters. I say formal as opposed to the flashes of insight of a dozen men like Pugin. 
Wren’s was a great intellect most highly trained in all the science and philosophy of an ample 
age. He had been marvellously precocious, and during a very long life tried to satisfy an infinite 
curiosity by patient investigation. More than even a great artist, Wren was a great man. It 
may be somewhat curious to note here how often admirable practical skill in the arts may ]>e 
linked to great poverty of thought in theoretic exposition, so that the splendid achievement of a 
Palladio or a Chambers in active work may be accompanied by mere twaddle of explanation and 
rhetoric. 

Some recent writers have rather lightly taken it for granted that there must l)e some mistake 
as to Wren’s scientific attainments, but we have the consensus of opinion of his contemporaries 
and of modern mathematical and astronomical experts that he was a powerful original genius. 
He is said to have been the first to make a model of the moon’s surface as seen through a telescope, 
and the first to draw- minute objects through a microscope. He and his friend, Eobert Hook, 
another scientific architect, were conversant with the general law of gravitation ])efore Newton 
brought it to a proof. New^ton, in a letter to Halley, speaks of a visit he paid to Sir Christopher, 
in which they “ discussed the problem of determining the heavenly motions on philosophic 
principles [that is, by the law of gravity]. You are acquainted with Sir Christopher ; pray know 
when and where he first learnt the decrease of the force in the duplicate ratio of the distance from 
the centre [that is, the law^ of inverse squares]. Halley replied that ‘‘ Sir Christopher told 
him that Mr. Hook had frequently told him that he had proved it, but that he never was satisfied 
that his demonstration was correct.'’ That is, the problem of gravity had been discussed by Wren 
and Hook and its actual law stated before Newton proved it in a convincing way.* 

This same Hook says of him, “ Since the time of Archimedes there scarce ever met in one 
man in so great perfection, such a mechanical hand and so philosophical a mind ” ; and again, 
in his treatise on comets, he gives a method of determining their parallax invented by that 
incomparable mathematician, Dr. Christopher Wren.” These things are beyond my knowledge, 
Init I know that they represent wonderful po Avers. 

It Avas after one of Wren’s professional lectures on astronomy that, in 1660, a committee AAns 
formed Avhich instituted the Eoyal Society, then described as “a Philosophical Society for the 
Promotion of Physico-Mathematical Experiment.” Wren AAns instructed to sum up its scheme, 
and in this he explained that it w^as to “ make provision for Natural experimental philosophy^ 

Wren Avas almost certainly the first in England to apply the methods of scientific im^estiga- 
tion to the laws of structure, and Hook is said to have been the first avIio stated the mechanical 
properties of the arch. In Wren’s earliest report on St. Paul’s he says that it might be affirmed of 
its vault, “ Not by an architect taking his measures from the Ancients, but by a Geometrician — 
this part being lialfle to demonstration — that the roof aa as eA^er too heaAy for its hutment.” 

Me are fortunate in possessing records, hoAvever slight, of MTen’s systematic thought on 
architecture in some fragments AAhich haA^e been printed in ‘‘ Parentalia,” and by Miss Pliillimore. 
The teaching of such a man on his chosen art should have great value and Aveight, but they have 
been strangely OA^erlooked and haA^e neA^er, so far as I knoAV, been commented on. It seems clear 
from these fragments that he contemplated AATiting a history of architecture and also a general 
philosophy of its first principles, both possibly to be combined in one AA^ork. The fragments 

* Diet Nat, Biog., under “ Newton.^’ 
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belong to a time late in his long life, for Wren speaks of the vaults of St. Panhs as in being. The 
notes may have beenwritten when, over eighty, he had retired from active work to pass his time 
in contemplation and studies. Miss Phillimore has printed what seems to be an introduction to 
the historical study of classical buildings published in ‘‘ Parentalia.'’ This introductory part was 
cut away possibly because it dealt with subjects like the Ark of Noah and the Temple of Solomon, 
but there are some interesting general remarks by way of introduction. The part given in 
“ Parentalia ’’ contains a first-rate critical examination of Pliny’s accounts of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and of the Mausoleum, also a description of the “ Temple of Mars Ultor ” and 
the “ Temple of Peace ” in Eome. In the preliminary remarks which I shall quote it appears 
that his intention in the proposed work was to give “ a larger idea of the whole art ” of 
architecture, and he thus began : — 

‘‘ Whatever a man’s sentiments are upon mature deliberation, it will still be necessary for him 
in a conspicuous work to preserve his undertaking from censure, and io accommodate his designs 
to the taste of the age he lives in, though it appears to him less rational, I haA^e found no little 
difficulty to bring persons otherwise of good genius to think an^dhing in architecture wmuld be 
l)etter than Avhat they have heard commended. Many Gothic forms of cathedrals are to be 
seen in our country and many had been seen abroad, Avhich they liked the better for being not 
much different- from ones in England. This humour with many is not yet eradicated and, there- 
fore, I judge it not improper to endeavour to reform the generality to a better taste in architecture 
l)y ghfing a larger idea of the ichole art, beginning with the reasons and progress of it from the most 
remote antiquity, touching chiefly on some things Avhich haA^e not been remarked by others. 
The project of building is as natural io mankind as to the birds,’' 

In the fragment printed in “ Parentalia ” Ave have an admirable statement of the utility of 
architecture in the State in a phrase Avhich might be taken as a motto by toAvn-planning associa- 
tions : ‘‘ Architecture has its political use ; public buildings being the ornament of a country ; it 
establishes a Nation, draws people and commerce ; makes the people love their native country, which 
passion is the great original of all great actions in a CommonivealfhT 

Bather extravagant that may seem to us, but a practical proof follows out of history. “ The 
emulation of the cities of Greece was the true cause of their greatness. The obstinate A^alour of 
the Jews, occasioned by the love of their Temple, Avas a cement that held together that people 
for many ages, through infinite changes. The care of public decency and com^enience was a great 
cause of the establishment of the Loav Countries and of many cities in the world. Modern Rome 
subsists still by the ruins and imitation of the old.” 

Architecture aims at Eternity ; and therefore is the only thing incapable of modes and 
fashions in its principles," The Orders are not only Roman and Greek, but Phoenician, 
HebreAV and Assyrian, being founded upon the experience of all ages, promoted by the 
Anst treasures of the great monarchs and skill of the greatest artists and geometricians, 
everyone emulating each other." The Orders, that is, Avere admirable so far as the}^ embodied 
much experiment and long experience. And then he proceeds, in more general language : 

“ Beauty, firmness and convenience are the principles : the two first depend upon geometrical 
reasons of optics and statics ; the third only makes the variety.” The geometrical, that is 
structirral, principles are eternal, but a changing element is lunught in l)y neAv needs and new 
ideas of conA^enience. There are tAvo causes of Ijeauty — natural and customary. Natural is 
from geometry, consisting in uniformity, that is equality, and proportion. Customary beauty 
is begotten by the use, as familiarity l)reeds a love to things not in themselves lovely. Here lies 
the great occasion of errors, but always the true test is natural or geometrical beauty. Geometrical 
figures are naturally more ])eautiful than irregular ones : the square, the circle are most beautiful ; 
next the parallelogram and the oval. There are only tAVO beautiful positions of straight lines. 
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perpendicular and horizontal ; this is from Nature and cofiseqiiently necessity, no other than upright 
being firm.” He then passes to the expression of some very interesting particular views based 
largely on his favourite Eonian architecture; Imt enough has been said to show that he accepted 
that only as embodying a vast stock of past experience, and he knew that the real basis of archi- 
tecture was necessity, law, geometry. Further on he says so still more clearly in the opening of 
the second tract (or second chapter of a general treatise) which begins thus : — 

“ Modern authors who have treated of architecture seem generally to have little more in 
view, but to set down the proportions of columns, &c., as they are distinguished into Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian and Composite, finding them in the ancient fabrics. Though more arbitrarily used 
them they care to acknowledge, they have reduced them to rules, though in their own nature they 
are but the modes cmd fashions of those ages wherein they were used. Although architecture contains 
many excellent parts besides the ranging of pillars, yet curiosity may lead us to consider whence 
this affectation arose originally, so as to judge nothing beautiful but what was adorned with 
coluimis, even where there was no real use for them. It will be to the purpose to examine whence 
proceeded this affectation of a mode wliich hath continued now at least 3,000 years, and the rather 
because it may lead us to the grounds of architecture and by what steps this humour of colonnades 
came into practice.” He thinks the habit of mind first was rooted when men sacrificed in groves. 
Then he passes on to what was evidently to ])e the chief content of his work, the consideration of 
the true grounds of architecture in structural law, in these words : ” It seems very unaccountable 
that the generality of our late architects dwell so much upon this ornamental, and so slightly pass 
over the geometrical, ivhich is the most essential part of architecture. For instance, can an arch 
stand without butment sufficient ? If the hutment be more than enough it is an idle expense of 
materials ; if too little it will fall ; and so for ivy vaulting, and yet no author hath given a true 
and universal rule for this nor hath considered all the various forms of arches.” Wren then 
proceeds to investigate the laws of stability by consideration of the centres of gravity of the 
several parts, basing himself on Archimedes and the modern geometricians who have treated of 
centres of gravity.” * His first demonstration regarding the arch is so simple and illustrates his 
method so weU that I give its essence in general words. If the model of half an arch with its 
abutment (a diagram of an arch in a square of wall is gi^'en) will stand of itself, then the two 
halves when brought together into a complete arch will stand. “ ^o it appears,” he says, “ that 
the design where there are arches must be regulated by the art of statics and the duly poising of 
all parts to equiponderede. Hence I conclude that all designs must in the Jirst place he brought to this 
test or be rejected. I have examined some celebrated works as the Pantheon and judge there is 
more butment than necessary. I suppose the architect provided against earthquakes. The 
different forms of vaulting (he goes on) are necessary to be considered, both as they were used by 
the ancients and the moderns [i.e. mediaeval builders], whether Freemasons or Saracens.” He then 
reviews different types of vaulting — Eoman, Mediaeval and Byzantine — and gives us the interest- 
ing information that he adopted the form of vaults used at St. Paul’s from Sta. Sophia, ‘‘ because 
it was the lightest manner and requires less butment ; I have therefore preferred it to any other 
way used by architects.” 

The theory of architecture here erected on wide foundations of knowledge, historical and 
experimental, is truly a general explanation, a philosophy of architecture, and we shall far rather 
be disciples of Mren by understanding liis mind than by vainly copying the forms of things which 
he himself used more or less under protest (as in the case of the balustrade) in different relations, 
and, as he himself says, according to the gust ” of the age in which he lived. I may sav here 


* He would have delighted m the reLently discoveied and ju&t published treatise on the Centre of Gravity bv 
Archimedes. ^ 
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that no adequate account of Wren himself and his accomplishment exists except the remarkable 
life contributed to the '' Dictionary of National Biography ” by the man of the last generation who 
was best qualified to understand him, and I wish this could be printed together ^^dth Wren’s own 
teachings, on which I have here ventured to comment. It would, I think, make the best founda- 
tion book for all our proposed teaching, for it should stir ambition, clear thought, and do much to 
shake off the dull artistic inertia and contented utterance of theoretic platitude which too much 
besets us all. 


Wren tells us that he designed the beautiful saucer domes of St. Paul’s by borrowing them 



from Sta. Sophia because they were the 
most mechanically perfect that he could 
find. Some sketches for the great 
dome show that its section v>^as con- 
ceived as conforming to a general para- 
bolic curve rising from the plinths of the 
great piers and passing through the 
abutments and over the crown of tlie so- 
called cone. I say “ so-called,” because, 
with its rounded top, its section is a 
parabola (see fig. 8). Wren saw, and 
probably was the first of architects to do 
so, that “ necessity,” which he equates 
with “ nature,” must be one with 
beauty. We are told that he always 
preferred his earlier scheme for St. 
Paul’s, and it is plain ho must have 
done so, for that has unity ; the whole 
was a domical structure, not a structure 
with a dome. Some residuum of the 
idea is found in the present plan, for the 
nave proper is made equal to the choir 
and a vestibule bay is added in front. 
Thej’e is under the strictest limitations 
of law wide room for choice, of cour,-e. 
Ibr instance. Wren doubtless might 
have counterpoised his main vaults by 
another means than the high screen on 
the aisles ; but the expedient is perfectl}" 
scientific, and probably he borrowed the 


idea from mediaeval buildings, looking 


on it as a continuous pimiacle. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

I have tried to show in the foregonig extracts and comments that the living central stem of 
architecture has always been rooted in the spirit of active experiment and adventure for the 
further satisfaction of needs and desires. Two views as to the meaning and content of architec- 
tui'e have been held, and perhaps still are— at least some people seem to think they hold them. 
(1) That there is a thinyf Architecture, — perhaps revealed in the one perfect fonn of classical art, 
or manifested more or less in different forms in divers times, as Greek and Gothic architecture. 
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Further, it U to be attained by a special sense in the artist. (2) That the essence of architec- 
ture is proportion, the discovery and use of definite ratios, and that by this method of propor- 
tioning an a])Solute architecture may be embodied. There is a third view which holds that archi- 
tecture is primarily building according to the natural laws of strnctur(* and sta])ility, according 
to need and order, and always with care and finish : that it must ever vary witli ever-changi)ig 
conditions, and that this ordinary building may have associated with it ]>aiuted stoih^s and 
sculptured stories, or inlays and fretted works and gildings, while the essential architectui'e is still 
structure, and the method of architectural growth is ))y continuous experiment in the possilfilities 
of structure. I must safeguard myself from being thought to urge any (piest of oiiginality. 
Quite the reverse. T am satisfied that all search for it justldocks the way, with oui' ])reconcep- 
tions and limitations, to any possilulity of realising a true originality, which proptaly of the 
root, not of the appearance. True originality is to be found ])y those who, standing on tln^ limits 
of the sjfiiere of the known, reach out naturally to some apprehension and understanding of what 
is beyond ; it is the next step in an orderly development. 

'Wliat I do urge, in the simplest and plainest words, is concentration on practical, experi- 
mental, and scientific education. ^ATiat we most need at the present time is the accumulation of 
power ; we want high mechanical training, wide practical experience, and great geometiy. And 
then we want to cover the field by a systematic research into possibilities. The possibilities of 
walls and vaults, and of relation between the walls and the cell, and between one ceil and another, 
w'ant investigating, as Lord Kelvin investigated the geometry of crystalline structures and the 
''packing of cells.” In my view, it is true, such a training would not include the whole of archi- 
tecture, but it would, I believe, open the way to the best we can attain. We might hope thus 
to give up hugging the coasts of the known, to sail boldly forth uiub'r the star>. Thus, and thu^ 
only for us, may we enter again upon the architecture of adventure. 

In a late number of the Journal there is an able paper ])y my friend Mr. Ball,* which touches 
on the imaginative and poetic side of architecture, and, in the main, seems true enough, but it 
hardly sufficiently, to my mind, recognises the actual facts of to-day. For instance, it says : 

There is a phrase, 'reason in building,’ which is the favourite catchword of the moment with 
a certain class of persons fond of oracular utterances.” It then proceeds to say that it is 
“ imaginative reason ” which is wanted. MTiy. yes, of course. MTien we can get it I should like 
it very much ; and I do find it in the Forth Bridge ; I saw it last spring in a conci’ete railway 
viaduct, and in the autumn in the smart tidiness of the city of Munich, in the ironwork of the 
little wayside stations high up in the Chamounix Valley ; in the new l^arracks at Stras])Oiirg, and 
a new railway water-tower at Metz. I saw it the other day in a photogi’aph of the last great 
sailing-ship bnilt, a five-master, I think, and bearing a vast area of swelling canvas. Some brick- 
kilns have the ]>eauty of Byzantine churches, and the most romantic modern buildings I know 
are the oast-houses of Kent. All these are, indeed, works of imaginative reason, and one may 
look at them with startled interest. In the same number with the objection to mere reason a 
quotation is made from a speech by Mr. James Bryce,| who at least is an expert on European 
history. He remarks that the historian of architecture when he comes to the ninetet^nth centiny 
is at a loss, and goes on to ask, “ Now, is not the time a])out due wffien you must be beginning 
to do something desperate ? ” 

Building has been, and may be, an art. imaginative, poetic, even my>stic and magic. When 
poetry and magic are in the people and in tlie age they will a^ipear in their arts, and I want them, 
but there is not the least good in saying, ‘‘ Let us build magic buildings. Let us be poetic.” Yet 
let me say again, it is because I want these things that I face this problem. 


f JoFRXAL. 5th Fob. 1010, pp. 302-303. 

3 R 


* The Teaching of Architecture " Mournai, 5th Feb. 1910]. 
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If for the moment I may he a “ self-constituted ” educational adviser to this Institute, 
and express such a personal view, I, too, would say, “ It is about time to do something desperate,’' 
\Ye should devote the whole of the next session to papers on constructive science, get Professor 
Karl Pearson to give us the result of his researches on the arch, Professor Perry to draw up a 
report on the application of mathematical inquiry to structures, and our Fellow, Mr. Dunn, 
should lecture us on modern constructive problems. As talking of reason in design is to be 
tabooed as a self-evident truism, someone who is prepared to commit suicide should examine 
the prevalence of irrationality in modern buildings. The scientific side of our examinations 
should be rapidly screwed up, and the archaeological side as rapidly unscrewed. All our travel- 
ling studentships should be made to bear on the same quarter. Pugin students should be made 
to analyse varieties of mediaeval vaults, and Soane students varieties of staircase arrangement. 
Tites should be sent to study French railway stations, Grissells to work at German hotels, and 
Godwins to American hospitals. 

I am anxious to repeat that I have not proposed to speak of the whole of architecture : the 
sublime sculptures of the Parthenon, the glittering mosaics of the vaults of St. Mark’s, the 
solemn splendour of the glass of Chartres, and all the fear, mystery, rapture, delight and play 
which have been wrought into them ; their energy, their pride, and their loveliness ; and all their 
wreathings, frettings, platings and inlays. Although I have not spoken of these, again I say 
it is because I want just such as these— but different- — that I have spoken at all. I want 
pathetic beauty in the barn and in the cottage, the most exquisite order, freshness, and efficiency 
ill our town streets, the uttermost of costly majesty in the city’s pubUc palace, and still some- 
thing beyond for our cathedrals, some expression of infinite aspiration. It is because I want all 
these, if it may be, or even less if it wuU be, that I have set myself to consider how they might 
be attained, and it is my own conclusions on the matter that I have now put before you. We 
need first the natural, the obvious, and, if it will not offend, the reasonable, so that to these, 
which might seem to be under our own control, may be added we know not how^ or what of gifts 
and graces. Thus may we hope to combine the two realities, the reality of natural necessity 
and common experience with the reality of the philosophers, which is the ideal, and to reconcile 
again Art with Science. 


DISCUSSION OF PEOFESSOE LETHABY’S PAPEE. 
Me. Eenest George, A.E.A., Prr.^idnif, in the Chair. 


The PEESIDENT: I feel that there is pro- 
found wisdom in the argument that Professor 
Lethaby has put before us, and that we shall all 
take his teaching to heart. We seem to have got 
into the habit of using forms that are familiar 
things to us, and we do not sufficiently regard 
their constructive reason, their first cause. It 
would be good, I think, if we could eliminate 
from our minds a good deal that we know, and 
that is ready to hand. 

Professor BERESFOED PITE [F.] : I beg 
sincerely to move a vote of thanks to my old 
friend Professor Lethaby for the Paper which we 
have heard to-night. It appeals to us all, as 
everything that he says does ; but it is very 
difficult to listen to him and forget his past. 
Personally I cannot hear him without being 
wicked enough — I know he protests most 


vigorously against such a proceeding — to reflect on 
those exceedingly stimulating designs of his, and 
to seek to apply the dcctrine to the daily work, 
simply because (I apologise to him most humbly 
for doing it) I think he would be sorry if we did 
not seek to apply these doctrines to our daily 
work ; though I am quite prepared to admit with 
him that our business to-night is not to consider 
what one or other of us is doing or has been 
doing in the past, but to set our house in order in 
view of the admitted urgency of education— and, 
of course, some object in education and doctrine 
whereon to work. I know it does not carry us very 
far if we protest, as some of us have been protesting 
with some earnestness for some years, against the 
habit of loading the architectural student with the 
forms of bygone styles, then setting him examina- 
tion papers on them and inducing him to imagine 
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that this is a necessary or a useful i3art of his 
architectural qualification. I hope the Paper to- 
night will help us a step further along the road of 
seeking definitely to separate antiquarianisna from 
modern practical architectural education. Having 
said that, of course it is necessary immediately to 
say that a practical study of archaeology — arcbie- 
ology as a living science, not an archaeology that 
stores a museum with specimens, but an archae- 
ology which seeks to understand the thought, life, 
and method which lie at the back of every expres- 
sion of thought, either in marble or in building 
in any way — a vivid realisation of the life and 
methods of the great nations of the past — is essen- 
tial and ^dtal to architecture. This is very different 
from merely coaching in the forms and being exa- 
mined as to their reproduction. I must confess I am 
not altogether convinced by the theory, or convinced 
by the statement of the theory (perhaps it is due to 
imperfect appreciation of it) which Professor Let haby 
has put before us. It seems to me to be a little 
dangerous to argue from genius. We might as 
well argue from Daedalus as from Leonardo da 
Vinci, because he was not only a townqffanner 
w^ho planned the Labyrinth, but was an aviator 
as Leonardo was himself. When we pass from 
Leonardo to Wren he turns our eyes away from 
those things which really fascinate us in Wren, 
those gifts which are altogether so wonderful, 
his extraordinary fluidity of treatment, if I may 
so speak, of the Classic Orders, the life and liberty 
and beauty that he breathed into the classic style, 
and the extraordinary originality which is, of 
course, a pure display of fancy and delight, so 
to speak, the dancing humour cf his pencil and 
of his mind displayed in his steeples in St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgate, and in a hundred-and-one varieties 
of form. I know that Wren is, behind, a great 
mathematician, pre-eminently a man of science — 
fundamentally that. So was Mr. Penrose. Speaking 
with all reverence, Mr. Penrose had not the facul- 
ties of architectural composition, he had not the 
fancy and imagination and the play with which 
Wren delights us all. I suggest. Sir, there is 
another side ; there is a parallel line ; there is a 
line of scientific progression, that is of archi- 
tectural adventure which is a perfectly continuous 
one, and a proper one, and one that is leading us 
onward ; but it is not a mono -rail ; there is a 
parallel stream of — I do not exactly know how to 
describe it — I dare not use the word imagination — 
there is a second stream of artistic sympathy al- 
ways parallel with the scientific, if you will, always 
united with it, always coupled with it, not neces- 
sarily always equal in strength, perhaps, or equal 
in assertiveness, but there. So that you will find 
Leonardo, who was a mechanician, would paint 
“ The Last Supper.” You will find in Brunelleschi 
another fundamental example of a man of science, 
who, I venture to suggest, spent little more than 
scientific thought upon the conception of the vault 


of the Cathedral at Florence, and the design of the 
machinery for its construction, with the innumerable 
mechanical devices that were necessary. But he 
spent probably his best thought and his best 
labour, or what was parallel with that. At the same 
time the man w^as building San Lorenzo and the 
Pazzi Chapel. The architect’s fancy and delight and 
humour and imagination w^ere playing at the same 
time with wwks that I venture to suggest it would 
be pedantic to assume were based on any high 
scientific aspirations, or w^ei’e really the ju’oduct of 
scientific thought at all. It becomes a little diffi- 
cult to argue from these outstanding geniuses, 
though one admits that one after another they all 
reach a certain finality in the fact that w^e are un- 
able to follow them any further. If the architec- 
tural student is to be trained upon Lord Kelvin in 
the future, I think I shall have to throw up archi- 
tecture and take to sketching. But there are a 
good many vastly interesting suggestions in Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s Paper. If we set to work on such 
a platform of building reasonableness, as he sug- 
gests to us, of believing (and I heartily do believe) 
that the factor of inter-columniation in the Greek 
Temple, for instance, w^as the depth of the lintel, 
the capacity of the marble to bear from point to point, 
which fixed the spaces betw^een the columns, there 
is a constructive faculty there which becomes to us 
essential to our view of Greek architecture. Now, 
if w^e are to be Greeks we shall put a pillar at each 
corner of the portico and one beam across. Ob- 
viously, if there is nothing else to guide us but our 
perception of constructive adventure and achieve- 
ment, all our relation to the humour and the in- 
terest and the life of past architecture vanishes 
apart from its essential constructive achievements. 
So that if it is inter-columniation, the ferro- 
concrete beam at once dismisses all the charm, 
all the sweetness (and w^e shall regret it enor- 
mously) of the Greek method. We can do it if 
we wush. We can ascend the columns and live 
upon the top in a w^orld of reverie, or in a w^orld 
of delight, and bless the engineers for anything 
and everything that they may give us. Engineer- 
ing brings us to a very practical exposition of 
almost everything that Professor Lethaby has 
said. It is only to us, as architects, living in this 
w^ork-a-day w’orld of ours, that his doctrine is 
necessarily somewBat ethereal. When w^e come 
to engineering we see the doctrine brought dowm to 
solid earth. For years engineering wwks have im- 
pressed me — I venture humbly to express a personal 
experience— more than any other class of modern 
building. The wBole circumstance of a railw^ay 
tunnel, cutting, bridge, or viaduct, and of the 
interlacing of lines and levels that you get in the 
approach to a big city, is enormously impressive to 
the eye and to the mind, and vastly suggestive of 
wisdom and force and skill and purpose and the 
energy that is characteristic of our age. I have no 
doubt that in the future the very rivets of the 
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engineer will have all the sanction of the triglyph 
and the dentil of the Greek. It must be so. Their 
guttcC have no more special charm than the rivets 
on the underside of a compound beam. So that we 
shall gaze at the Forth Bridge and the other 
achievements of engineering with wonder. But the 
world as it is constituted will not stop there. The 
engineers will not let it stop there. Is it our busi- 
ness to let it stop there ? Where shall we be if we 
let it stop there ? Can it stop there I do not 
know that it can. As far as we are concerned 
all the static facts for the everyday practice of 
architecture are arrived at and- achieved. The 
knowledge required of brickwork, to deal with all 
the ordinary problems of architectural practice, is 
extremely limited and easily acquired. It is 
obviously the same with regard to steelwork, and 
many of the other scientific sides of the theory of 
building. When we have got as far as we need, 
where are we to go next In domestic architec- 
ture, in civil architecture, in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture we have come to the end of our tether 
tolerably soon, and buildings will be singularly 
devoid of interest if we stay there. The only 
thing we can do in those circumstances is to lay 
by a hope, a hope for that future view of 
things, that distant view of things when what 
is practicable to us to-day is crystallised into 
something which is beautiful to, shall I say, the 
tenth generation to come— to try to cast our 
minds forward and realise an interest in that 
which is present, which we fail to take in that 
which is past. How far this is possible I can- 
not say. I feel that there is something in it. 
There is more than something in it. It is pro- 
bably along such lines that we shall find — wa 
shall not find it, but it will be found — the appre- 
ciation of our o^m work lies. But meanwhile we 
are children of the Renaissance ; we have to do 
what Alberti did, as Leonardo did — we have to 
take up those forms which evoke sympathy and 
pleasure in those around us, and employ them for 
the purpose of harmonising the expression with the 
age in which we live. W e can move in advance of the 
age in which we live ; we can get right out of touch 
With it ; but it seems that, ever since the Renaissance 
put the hands of the clock back, Science has adven- 
tured into the future and despised the past, and 
Art has adventured into the past and despised the 
future. And it is for the architect somehow or 
other to combine those two things, the view that 
goes back into the past and rejoices in the re-crea- 
tion and the re-echoing of that which was always an 
expression of the delight of the builder in his work, 
with the ceaseless and necessary onward progres- 
sion which is culminating in our own age, and of 
which Professor Lethaby’s paper to-night is a very 
significant indication. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F,] : I beg 
to second the Vote of Thanks for the Paper, which 
is not only interesting but which I think may be 


rather a landmark in regard to our modern thought 
of architecture. I will refer, in the first instance, 
to one or two details. In regard to what Professor 
Lethaby said about the Greek idea of proportion, 
I agree with him that that was with the Greeks a 
system of definite measurement ; but whether it 
really produces all they aimed at is another ques- 
tion, and, if you push it too far, you come to that 
point to which Pennethorne got — that, owing to 
the effects of perspective, you only see the propor- 
tions really right from one point of view, and he 
regarded the Parthenon as a building to be viewed 
from one point of view only. I say that is a 
reduct io ad absurd mn. There are some interest- 
ing remarks about Wren. I should like to know, 
if Wren had such strong ideas as to the futility of 
the columns which were put there because people 
liked them, why he kept putting pilasters where 
they were not wanted, and I should like to know 
why he put that second story to the nave of St. 
PauFs. lam quite aware that there is a theory 
now — I have heard it before to-night — that that 
second story was for constructional reasons. I can 
imagine that in the transepts he may have felt 
it was wanted as an abutment to the dome ; but 
as for carrying it all along the nave, I maintain that 
was done simply as formal architecture, and that 
those small domes have not such a thrust as to 
require that. I do not think you can call a cone, 
although it has a dome at the top, a parabola. A 
parabola is a curve which, if produced to infinity, 
is always tending to get nearer to a straight line, 
but never becomes straight. You cannot call two 
straight lines joined by the segment of a circle a 
parabola. Coming to the real gist of the Paper, 
I was very much struck with this sentence — that 
any strong and general interest in building felt by 
a people will produce a living school of art. I 
think that is completely true, and that is what we 
have to long for now, that there should be a strong 
interest in architecture. And then Professor 
Lethaby follows upon that by speaking of the one 
constant which there is — the building interest. I 
quite agree with him if he would go a step further. 
1 ask, is there no other form of adventure besides 
adventure in construction ? If it is true that at the 
Renaissance people looked back to the past instead of 
considering the present, should not we be very sorry 
to lose all that Renaissance work — the Riccardi and 
Pitti and Farnese palaces and so on, and even St. 
Peter’s with all its faults ? Then when you speak 
of Leonardo’s studies for the construction of domes, 
I note one page of Leonardo’s dome sketches, which 
has been published in one of Baron de Geymuller’s 
works— which is obviously a set of sketches for 
architectural effect and different ways of com- 
bining domes ; so that Leonardo certainly looked 
at it from that point of view as well. There is a 
true parallel between engineering and castles. I 
always say the mediteval castles which we now 
think pictures que were purely military engineering ; 
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that the Homan aqueducts which we now think 
so picturesque were purely civil engineering ; and, 
in fact, the real parallel is between Roman aqueducts 
and the Forth Bridge; but I cannot admit the 
parallel between engineering and cathedrals. Of 
course their style grew out of the struggle with 
construction ; but was there no other reason than 
a structural one for the three arches in front of 
Peterborough Cathedral, or for the spire of Salis- 
bury’? Were not they built for beauty and enjoy- 
ment ? I propose to put it that architecture is the 
poetry of plan and section. You have to have a plan 
and section of the construction of the building ; 
architecture, I say, is the treatment of plan and 
section so as to produce a poetic effect on the 
mind, and that, even without painting and sculp- 
ture. Take away all the mosaic out of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople, and it will still be 
a great building. How does Walter Pater put 
it in the article Winkelmann on Greek Art"? 
‘‘Architecture, which begins in a practical need, can 
only express by vague hint or symbol the spirit or 
mind of the artist. He closes his sadness over 
him, or w^anders in the perplexed intricacies of 
things, or projects bis purpose from him clean cut 
and sincere, or bares himself to the sunlight ; but 
these spiritualities, felt rather than seen, can but 
lurk about architectural form as volatile effect, to 
be gathered from it by reflection." So that we are 
to bring something of our own to it. There is the 
same thought in Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art " : — 

‘‘ Full of long-sounding corridors it was. 

That o\cr-vaulted grateful gloom, 

Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did jiass, 

Well-pleased, from room to room.” 

If we could have a great palace like that, indepen- 
dent of cost, with endless corridors and rooms 
arranged for climax and variety, surely that would 
be a great poem even without the addition of 
mosaic and sculpture. I should like to mention 
one little testimony which came to myself as to 
the effect of architecture. A good many years ago 
I was staying with my old friend the late Dean of 
Salisbury, in exceptionally bright and beautiful 
July weather. I was in the Cloisters with a lady, 
also staying there, who knew nothing about archi- 
tecture, but was very much interested in painting 
and sculpture. We stood there for some minutes 
looking up at that pyramidal pile of building, and 
at the spire which, in the bright sunlight, looked 
almost like frosted silver going up into the blue 
sky, and my companion suddenly said : “ I believe 
architecture is the greatest of all the arts, after all." 
She knew nothing about construction ; that was the 
effect of the pure beauty of architecture. Never- 
theless, I think Professor Lethaby’s idea of paying 
more attention to what he calls adventure in struc- 
ture is very full of help and suggestion for us, pro- 
vided, I say, that it is recognised as the groundwork 
of adventure in design. I think the one grows out 


of the other. But with that reservation there is a 
great deal in his Paper with which I am most 
strongly in sympathy ; it is a most remarkable and 
thoughtful address which we shall all do well to 
take to heart, and consider all the thoughts to 
which it naturally gives rise. 

Mu. PAUL WATERHOUSE Y \] : I will en- 
deavour to speak, Mr. President, as you have asked 
me, but I feel this is a night upon which we are 
on a high level, and that I shall hardly come up 
to the standard. I have enjoyed the Paper very 
deeply, and I join very heartily in the vote of 
thanks. One feels that the author is one of the 
men who know, who really appreciate what archi- 
tecture is, and further ap2)reciate that there is more 
in it than we can understand. He is one of those 
who approach architecture with their hats off’, 
reverently. There are not many men who do that. 
Most of us, no doubt, look upon it as a matter 
of daily business and forget the upper aspects, 
the divine aspects, the things which we can 
hardly look into at all. We have had a wonderful 
insight to-night into some of those higher aspects, 
and we have all been helped to think on the sub- 
ject. Professor Lethaby will not mind my say- 
ing that with many of his sentences I have been 
in total and healthy disagreement. I rather feel 
that both he and Professor Pite have taken a pessi- 
mist’s view, which they need not have taken. I 
also feel with regard to one thing that Professor 
Pite said that I must be allowed a word of 
protest. He put the protest in himself for fear 
we should any of us think he was unduly running 
down the study of the past, but I cannot help 
feeling that we are as much in danger now as 
ever of ignoring the value of that study. I 
cannot bear to hear a word said which would 
induce any young man to think that one jot or 
tittle of his study of ancient architecture can be 
for one moment remitted. Professor Lethaby has 
given the most beautiful definition of the position 
which he conceives architecture takes. I think he 
reaches the climax of his Paper, where he points out 
that “ true originality is to be found by those who, 
standing on the limits of the sphere of the known, 
reach out naturally to some apprehension and 
understanding of what is beyond.” I cannot con- 
ceive a more adequate or poetical or truthful de- 
scription of the higher architect’s position. But 
the man who is standing on the limits of the 
sphere of the known must be sure that it is known, 
that he has a reasonable share of knowledge in 
that past. I do not know what Morris could have 
meant when he spoke of the Renaissance, saying 
that on every side the Renaissance bade men look 
forward, except in art, in which it bade them look 
back. I think there is a mistake about that. As 
I understand it, the art of the Renaissance is only 
part of the great movement in literature and culture 
which you might call looking back, if you like to 
use that expression. But it was not looking back 
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in the sense of archaeology ; it was an enormous 
revelation to mankind that there is no pleasure so 
exhilarating or stimulating as that of finding one- 
self in complete spiritual sympathy with an epoch 
of the past. That is not looking back ; it is simply 
taking blood and vitality out of the past ages 
and preparing oneself for a forward movement. 
If I have said one or two words of criticism it is 
only because I feel a deep interest in what has 
been said, and I realise that in matters of this kind 
if a man difiers he does not necessarily cease to 
sympathise greatly with what has been said on the 
other side. It is only another view of the same 
thing, and our art is so big a matter that we can 
afibrd to look upon several sides of it at once. 
With regard to the remarkable quotation from 
Miss Phillimore containing "Wren’s statement that 
a man must conform to the taste of the age in 
w^hich he lives, I believe in one version of that 
which I have read elsewhere the word geist is used 
— the geist of the age.” I notice that Professor 
Lethaby has quoted it as ‘‘ gust ” and as ‘‘ taste.” 
Is it possible there is a doubtful reading on that 
subject? It is rather interesting to me to know 
w^hat the word used by Wren actually was. 

Professou lethaby : I took it for ''gust.” 
I did not know that there w^as any possibility of 
doubt. I may have made a misreading, but I have 
no doubt it is gust ” in the sense of " taste.” 

Me. BTATHAM : I think so because that was 
a word very commonly used then. They did not 
talk about the German geist in Wren’s days. 

Professor LETHABY, having acknowdedged 
the vote of thanks, said : I agree vith almost 
everything that has been said in the discussion. I 
do not know that one ought to be careful to try to 
reply to everything that is said from other aspects 
and other standpoints. Of course, I myself have 
written this evening from a special area that I 
marked dowm, and I hoped that I was careful 
to limit myself by saying that I did not think — 
again and again I tried to say it — it exhausted the 
whole of the possibilities of architecture. Perhaps 
there were tw^o main things that I thought of. The 
first is that the method of design to a modern 
mind, I think, can only be understood in the scien- 
tific (in the sense of Lord Kelvin, that somebody 
has spoken of with horror), or in the engineer’s 
sense of a definite analysis of possibilities — not as 
a vague poetic dealing with poetic matter, with 
derivative ideas of what looked domestic, or looked 
farmlike, or looked ecclesiastical — the dealing with 
a multitude of flavours — that is what architecture 
has been doing in the last hundred years. It has 
been trying to deal with a set of flavours — things 
that looked like things but that were not the 
things themselves. Old farmhouses and cottages 
are things themselves— cottages and farmhouses. 
Now w^e, the best of us, are trying to build things 
wKich shall look like farmhouses and look like 
cottages, and so on. It suggests to me a story 


that I am reminded of by seeing my friend Mr. 
Horsley in the room, which he told me twenty-five 
years ago. Passing down a back street in London 
he saw a card in a w’indow, " Fine jam, good 
strawberry flavour, 4rZ. a lb.” It is not the straw- 
berry flavour we want, it is gocd sound food, I 
take it. I venture to say that the living stem, the 
only possible stem of building-design, which of 
course is alive now and has been alive all through 
the times immediately past — that stem can only 
be that cf the analysis of possibilities — the scien- 
tific method. That w^as my first point, and my 
second point I have entirely forgotten, as I thought 
I should. 

Mr. E. WEIE SCHULTZ writes:— 

I have ventured to put together a few of the 
thoughts which occurred to me during the course 
of Professor Lethaby’ s paper, and of the subse- 
quent comments on it, and I now ofier them in 
place of the rather incoherent remarks which I 
made in response to the unexpected call of your 
President to take part in the discussion. 

A humble disciple of the Master wEose learned 
and absorbingly interesting address we had been 
listening to, 1 felt completely in agreement both 
with his point of view, and with the course of 
action wEich he outlined as a serious possibility 
for the immediate future. The historical resume 
interested me, especially with regard to the fresh 
light throwm on the important part played by 
mechanics and engineering in the thoughts and 
works of the Old Masters, 

The reference to fortification and military en- 
gineering reminded me of an interesting piece of 
fact which I came across some time ago when 
looking up the history of a well-known family of 
Scottish master masons, the Mylnes, who for at 
least twelve generations in direct descent practised 
the craft of masonry, and not only schemed but 
carried out many notable historical buildings in 
Scotland. It w^as, I think, John Ylylne, sixth of 
the line, who, while in active practice of his craft as 
mabter mason about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was appointed Engineer of Fortijicutions 
and FrinciiKtl Master Gunner for All Scotland, 
These Mylnes eventually drifted south, as Scots- 
men seem to have a habit of doing, and Eobert 
Mylne, eleventh of the line, practised in London 
as architect and engineer during the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. This Eobert was trained as a mason 
under his father in Edinburgh, and was the first 
of his family to definitely adopt the designation 
“ Architect ” as distinct from mason. He was the 
engineer of the first Blackfriars Bridge, of the 
Gloucester ship canal, both examples of the ad- 
venture ” of the times. He was also engineer to 
the^ New Eiver Company, and as such laid out 
their Islington property— a notable essay in town 
planning. He filled the posts of surveyor to 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, Greenwich Hospital, Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and the Stationers’ Company of 
London, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The brothers Adam were engineers also, as well 
as both builders and architects, and the old North 
Bridge of Edinburgh, a very fine piece of engineer- 
ing, which spanned the deep valley between the 
Old and New Towns, and which was demolished 
only a few years ago, was, if I remember right, 
both schemed and erected by them. 

It is surely an utter fallacy to say that both the 
artistic and the mechanical or mathematical in- 
stinct are seldom found to be keenly developed in 
the same person. There are many such amongst 
our younger architects, and, to take an instance 
amongst the seniors, I can well remember Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s keen interest in all matters per- 
taining to mechanical construction, and I can still 
call to mind a wonderful fully -worked -out detail 
of the iron or steel construction of the roof of the 
New Water Colour Room at the Royal Academy, 
which he brought down to the office one morning 
ail carefully worked out by himself, and drawn 
with his own hand. And what Mr. Shaw does not 
know about the mechanism of clocks and watches 
is not worth knowing, as those of us are aware 
who have had the privilege of seeing his collection, 
and of hearing him talk on this, one of his most 
favourite subjects. 

Burges was another of the same order. Wasn’t 
he the first Modern to investigate the methods of 
the old lead workers ; and isn’t his wonderful 
measured drawing of the Amiens fieche a model 
for all time of how an architectural study of a 
constructive masterpiece ought to be undertaken ? 

It seems a pity that Professor Pite should persist 
in ignoring the fact that good construction and 
good design go hand in hand, are part of one and 
the same thing, and that he should continue to 
argue that if construction is once again given its 
due prominence in architectural training the result 
will be the apotheosis of the commonplace. Surely 
all history is against him. Is not construction 
the basis of all fine mediaeval architecture ? Was 
not the whole scheme of say a great cathedral 
a constructive one in its essence — and what finer 
and more romantic architecture will you find any- 
where ? Is not Gothic architecture an embodiment 
of the romance of construction ? 

We hear a good deal about the high quality of 
modern domestic architecture in this country, but 
after all what does it amount to ? — little more, I 
think, than a parody of the simple traditional types 
of cottages, yeomen’s houses and small manor 
houses which are still to be found dotted about the 
country, and most of which were erected by the 
local builders with the materials at their hand in 
the customary manner of their time, without the 
aid of office-trained architects. 

One has also heard a good deal lately about the 
‘‘ English tradition ” in the architecture of modern 


public buildings, but what is this but a revival of 
the type of Palladian architecture introduced into 
this country from Italy in the seventeenth century, 
a revival without discrimination and very indifferent 
in quality ? 

One speaker remarked on the use by Wren of 
pillars and pilasters on his buildings, but has not 
the lecturer shown that Wren rather apologised for 
working in the fashion of the time ; and, after all, 
does not the real interest of Wren’s work lie in his 
mastery of the science of construction, and his 
application of it to his buildings. 

Nowadays we have new materials and new con- 
structive methods to deal with. Let us adventure a 
little way forward with them, discard the old worn- 
out, dead forms, and evolve fresh ones from the 
problems they evoke. Recently in London one had 
watched, amongst other things, the growth of the 
two new Post Office buildings — the one in Newgate 
Street, and the other at the foot of Wimpoie Street 
— both being constructed with ferro-concrete. One 
had almost ventured to hope that something in- 
teresting and appropriate in the shape of fresh 
thought would have shown itself on their fa9ades — 
something evolved out of the lines of the construc- 
tion within. But, no ! Outside, we now see the 
same dull, dead applied pilasters and arches and 
cornices, having little relation to what is inside. 

There is, I fear, not much hope for us of the 
present generation, but there may be a little if we 
will only take to heart seriously what the lecturer 
has told us in all seriousness, and act on his advice 
— advice the outcome of clear reasoned thought, 
the matured thought of one who has pondered on 
the subject for many years — and if it be too late 
for us to benefit, ourselves, let us see to it that the 
generation now growing up is started off on better 
lines, and there may then be some hope for the 
future of architecture in this land of ours, even if 
we do not live to see its reahsation. 

Me. J. L. BALL, Director of the School of 
Architecture, Birmingham, to whom a copy of Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s Paper had been sent, writes : — 

I should like to offer a brief comment on Mr. 
Lethaby’s lecture, not indeed by way of criticism, 
which would be beyond my power and my inclina- 
tion. A contribution to thought of so weighty and 
elevated a character can but be received with re- 
spectful admiration, even by those who have the 
misfortune to differ on some points from its author. 

I see no cause to withdraw or to modify the 
distinction which I made between the practical and 
the imaginative reason. The distinction exists, and 
has an important bearing on the subject of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Lethaby thinks that it does not 
recognise the actual facts of to-day. But how so? 
How can the circumstances of any special period 
affect a purely metaphysical distinction? The 
powers of the human mind are probably just the 
same to-day as they always have been throughout 
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recorded time. All that we can say is that circum- 
stances have caused some of these powers to be 
unduly exercised, while others have fallen into 
disuse. An effort of the will would be enough to 
restore the balance. Mr. Lethaby admits that 
he himself has remarked evidences of what I call 
the imaginative reason in certain works at Munich, 
Btrassburg, and Metz. Is this distinction then valid 
only in Germany, the modern home of philosophy ? 

I am convinced that part of the difficulty which 
some of us experience in Mr. Lethaby’ s theory of 
art is due to verbal misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample, much of what he calls engineering we would 
prefer to call architecture and building. In our day 
the architect of a bridge is popularly termed an 
engineer, while in the fourteenth century the archi- 


tect of a bridge was known probably as a master 
mason. Now the essential quality of a bridge is 
stability : therefore by whatever name its contriver 
is known a bridge is a work of building and archi- 
tecture. But the car which runs over it, and the 
ship which sails beneath, are works of engineering. 
Their essential quality is mobility. Engineering is 
in fact the making of engines, of machines, and the 
one indispensable quality of machines is that they 
shall move. The difference between the work of 
the engineer and the work of the architect is pre- 
cisely the difference between mobility and stability. 
Mr. F. Lanchester once said to me : “ The difference 
between my work and my brother’s is that mine 
must move and his must not move.” It would be 
difficult to distinguish more concisely. 


TOWN PTANNIXG. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE RJ.B.A. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

XYI. COMPAKISON OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING TO STREETS IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL. By W. E. Riley [F.], Superintending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings 
and Architect to the London County Council. 

I have pleasure in acceding to the request of the Town Planning Committee to prepare a statement 
comparing the provisions relating to streets contained in the London Building Act 1894 with those in 
a more recent statute. The Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Act 1908 has been taken as 
being a good example of wider powers for dealing with the formation of streets and the development of 
estates, and in the following statement^an endeavour has been made to place side by side provisions 


which have any analogy in the two statutes. 

London Building Act 1894, Part II. 

Section 7. — Before any person commences to form or 
lay out any street whether intended to be used for 
carriage traffic or for foot traffic only such person shall 
make an application in writing to the Council for their 
sanction to the formation or laying out of such street 
either for carriage traffic or for foot traffic (as the case 
may be) : 

Every such application shall be accompanied by plans 
and sections with such particulars in relation thereto as 
may be required by printed regulations issued by the 
Council and the Council shall forthwith communicate 
every such application to the local authority : 

And no person shall commence to form or lay out any 
street for carriage traffic or for foot traffic without 
having obtained the sanction of the Council. 

Section 10. — (1) Before any person commences — 

(a) To adapt for carriage traffic any street or way not 

previously so adapted or to use or permit to be 
used for carriage traffic any street or way not 
previously so adapted ; 

(b) To adapt as a street for foot traffic only or as 

a public footway any way not previously so 
adapted ; 

such person shall make an application in writing to the 


Liverpool Corporation, &c.. Act 1908. 

Section 4. — (1) No person shall commence or pro- 
ceed with the formation of a new street or the widening 
of an existing street or the widening or adaptation of anv 
road footpath or way so as to form a new street otherwise 
than in accordance wuth plans and sections previously 
approved by the Corporation. 

Section 4. — ( 2 ) Such plans sections and particulars to 
he furnished as may he reasonably required by regula- 
tions issued by the Corporation. " ° 
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London Building Act 1894, Part II. 

Council for their sanction thereto and such application 
shall be accompanied by plans and sections and such 
particulars in relation thereto as may be required 
by printed regulations issued by the Council and the 
Council shall forthwith communicate every such applica- 
tion to the local authority and no person shall com- 
mence to execute any such work without haying 
obtained the sanction of the Council. 

Section 12 . — In any case where it is intended — 

(u) To form or lay out any street not being within 
two miles of Saint Paul’s Cathedral for carriage 
traffic ; 

(6) To adapt or permit to be used for carriage traffic 
any street or way (not being within two miles 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral) not previously so 
adapted ; 

and the Council shall deem it expedient in the public 
interest that the street or way should by reason of its 
length or importance or in consequence of its forming 
or being so situate as to be likely to form part of an 
important line of communication or for other sufficient 
reason be of a greater width than forty feet clear they 
may make it a condition of their sanction that the 
street or w^ay shall be throughout or in such part as 
they may direct of a greater width than forty feet but 
nothing in this section shall authorise the Council to 
require a greater width than sixty feet : 

And before requiring that any street or way shall be 
wider than forty feet the Council shall give notice of 
their intention to the local authority in order that the 
local authority if tliey think fit may make a represen- 
tation to the Council. 

Section 15. — In any case where — 

(1) The Council under this Part of this Act make it 

a condition of their sanction to — 

(a) the formation or laying out of any street 
for carriage traffic o\ er land w hich 
either at the commencement of this 
Act or at any time within seven years 
previously has or shall have been occu- 
pied by buildings or by market gardens ; 
or 

(h) the adaptation or use for carriage traffic 
of any street or way not pre\Iously so 
adapted or used 

that the street or w\ay shall be throughout or 
in any part of a greater w idth than forty feet ; 
or 

(2) The Council determine that the prescribed dis- 

tance from the centre of the roadway shall be 
greater than twenty feet ; 

the Council shall be liable to pay to the owmer of land 
or buildings requii’ed for such greater w idth or such 
greater prescribed distance compensation for the loss or 
injury (if any) sustained by him by such requirement. 
The amount of such compensation if not agreed within 
tw’o months from the time of such condition being made 
or determination arrived at may (unless the Council 
w’aive the condition or determination) be recovered in 
a summary manner except where the amount of com- 
pensation claimed exceeds fifty pounds in w'hich case 
the amount thereof shall be settled by arbitration 
according to the provisions contained in the Lands 


Liverpool Corporation, ^c., Act 1908. 


Section 4 (4). — If the Corporation determine that 
main thoroughfares or continuations of main thorough- 
fares or means of communication betw'een main 
thoroughfares in the city or main approaches or con- 
tinuations of main approaches or means of communica- 
tion betw^een main approaches to the city (hereinafter 
in this section called main communications) will be 
necessary upon such estate or lands such main com- 
munications as so determined shall be showm on the 
plans to be furnished to the Corporation under the last 
preceding sub-section (relating to general scheme for 
the development of estates) and the land required for 
the formation thereof shall be defined by jicsts and 
rails or otherwise as the Corporation may allow' and 
dedicated to the public before tlie formation or w iden- 
ing of any such street or adaptation of any road foot- 
path or way so as to form such street is commenced or 
p)roceeded with. 


Section 6 (1).— \Yhenever application shall be made 
to the Corporation to approve the formation of a new 
street on any estate or lands it shall be lawful for the 
Corporation to require that the new street shall be 
formed of such width as the Corporation shall require. 

Provided that in the event of the Corporation requir- 
ing any new' street to be of any greater width than the 
following (hereinafter in this Act called the prescribed 
width ’’) viz., 

(а) In the case of a new' street winch in the opinion 

of the Corporation will form a main thorough- 
fare or a continuation of a main thoroughfare 
or means of communication betw'een main 
thoroughfares in the city or a continuation of 
a main approach or means of communication 
betw'een main approaches to the city 80 feet ; or 

(б) In the case of any other new' street the width re- 

quired for such street by any Act or by-law' for 
the time being in force within the city ; 

the Corporation shall purchase from the ow'ner of 
such estate or lands and such ow'ner shall sell to the 
Corporation any additional land necessary to make such 
new' street of such greater width as aforesaid and shall 
also make compensation to such owmer for any loss or 
damage sustained by him by reason of the Corporation 
requiring the street to be of such greater w'ldth afore- 
said. 

Section 6 (4) provides that in default of agreement 
the amount of compensation and of any purchase 
money shall be determined by arbitration under the 
Arbitration Act 1889, 

3 s 
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London Building Act 1894, Pakt II. 

Clauses Acts which are applicable where questions of 
disputed compensation ai'e authorised or required to 
be settled by arbitration and for that purpose those 
Acts so far as applicable shall be deemed to be 
incorporated with this Act : 

Provided alsvays that within two months from the 
time of such condition or determination being made 
or arrived at if the amount of such compensation has 
not been settled before the expiration of such time it 
shall be lawful for the Council to waive such condition 
or determination Provided also that if the Council 
waive such condition or determination they shall pay 
to the owner the reasonable costs charges and expenses 
incurred by him in consequence of such condition or 
determination and in connexion with the negotiations 
for the settlement of the amount of compensation. 

Section 19. — Whenever any applicant under Part II. 
of this Act for the sanction of the Council to the forma- 
tion or laying out of a street or the adaptation of a 
street or way for carriage or foot traffic or for the cer- 
tificate of a district surveyor is dissatisfied with the 
refusal or conditional grant of such sanction or with 
any condition imposed by the Council or with the re- 
fusal of such certificate as aforesaid he may appeal to 
the tribunal of appeal. 

Grounds of refusal to sanctLo?i platis of streets. 

Section 9, — In any of the cases following but in no 
other case (that is to say) : — 

(1) Where any street is proposed to be formed or laid 

out for carriage traffic without being of or being 
widened to the full wfidth of forty feet clear or 
such other w idth as may be required under the 
provisions of this Act ; 

(2) Where any street is proposed to be formed or laid 

out for foot traffic only wfithout being of or being 
widened to the full wfidth of twenty feet clear ; 

(3) Where any street exceeding sixty feet in length or 

any street not exceeding sixty feet in length of 
which the length is gi'eater than the width is 
proposed to be formedor laid out without being 
open at both ends horn the ground upw^ards ; 

(4) Where any street not being within the City is 

proposed to be formed or laid out in such man- 
ner that such street wfill not at and from the 
time of forming and laying out the same afford 
direct communicationbetw een tw o streets such 
tw'o streets being (wffiere it is intended to form 
or lay out such street for carriage traffic) streets 
formed and laid out for carriage traffic ; 

( 0 ) Where it is proposed to form or lay out any street 
not being within the City for foot traffic only 
and it appears to the Council that such street 
should not be formed or laid out for foot traffic 
only or that such street should be formed or 
laid out for foot traffic only subject to con- 
ditions ; 

(6) Where the street is proposed to be formed or laid 

out for carriage traffic wfith any gradient steeper 
than one in twenty ; 

(7) Where it is proposed to form or lay out any street 

in such manner as to be in contravention of any 
byelaw of the Council ; 


Liverpool Corporation, &c., Act 1908. 


Section 28. — Any person deeming himself aggrieved 
by any order determination or requirement or the with- 
holding of any consent or approval under this Act of or 
by the Corporation or by any condition attached to any 
such consent or approval w ithin 14 days appeal io 
a petty sessional court. 

Section 29. — Any person deeming himself aggrieved 
by any conviction or order made by a petty sessional 
court may appeal to quarter sessions. 


No grounds for refusal required. 
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London Building Act 1S94, Part II. 

it shall be lawful for the Council by order at any time 
within the period of two months after the receipt of the 
application to refuse to sanction or to sanction subject 
to such conditions as they may by such order prescribe 
the formation or laying out of such street for carriage 
traffic or for foot traffic only as the case may be pro- 
\ided that the Council shall within such period give 
notice to the applicant of such order stating fully all 
their reasons for such refusal or the imposition of such 
conditions as the case maj" be : 

Provided that if within the said period of two months 
the Council fail to give notice of their refusal to sanc- 
tion the formation or laying out of such street or of 
their disapproval of any such plan or section they shall 
be deemed to have given their sanction thereto. 


No such poiver in London Building Act. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Liverpool Corporation, kc .. Act 1908. 


Section 12 (1). — No new street shall be laid out in the 
City exceeding 150 yards in length without at least one 
intersecting street in every 150 yards thereof, and not 
more than thirty houses shall be erected on either side 
of any such new street between any two consecutive 
intersecting streets. 

Provided that this section shall not prevent any land 
adjoining or abutting on any street for a length exceed- 
ing 150 but not exceeding 400 yards being used for 
the site of any one building or works with the out- 
buildings yard and approaches belonging thereto so long 
as there is a street at each end of the length of land so 
used. 

Section 4 (3j.- — Whenever application is made for 
approval to the formation of a new street the owner 
may be required to furnish plans and particulars show- 
ing the general scheme for the development or laying 
out of the estate or land. 

Section 6 (5). — Any additional expense in the execu- 
tion of works, caused by a new street being required of 
a greater width than specified by the by-laws (36 feet), 
shall be borne by the Corporation. 

Section 9. — Any person intending to form a new 
street shall mark on the plan submitted the proposed 
line of frontage or any house to be erected. 

(Section 10 (1). — When in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion any street is narrow or inconvenient or without 
any sufficiently regular line of frontage, or that it is 
desirable that the line of frontage shall be altered, then 
the Corporation may fix a line of frontage. 

Section 14. — Should the owner and Corporation 
agree, that land not less than one-tenth of the estate or 
one acre in extent, whichever shall be the greater, 
shall be set apart as a garden or open space, or as a 
public recreation ground, the Corporation may in some 
circumstances relax the by- law* s as to making up of 
streets, or the Corporation may, if they think fit, make 
up such street. 

Section 17. — The Corporation may lay out wdth grass 
margins or as gardens any part of any street so long as 
the total width available for traffic is not reduced below 
36 feet. 

By-laws 3, 5, 6, 7. — Every new^ street intended for a 
carriage road shall be not less than 36 feet —but a hach 
street not exceeding in length 33 feet may be of a 
minimum width of 9 feet and must be constructed for 
use as a carriage road— such hack street may be a 
cul-de-sac if of a minimum wddth of 16 feet. 

Back street means a street intended solely as a 
secondary means of access to any building for the pur- 
pose of removing the contents of any privy ashpit &c. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., 23 rd April 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 

The Institute Parliamentary Bill. 

By Order of the Council a circular in the 
following terms was issued from the Institute 
last Saturday to all members residing in the 
United Kingdom : — 

The new By-laws having just received the ap- 
proval of the Privy Coimcil, it is thought desirable 
by the Council of the Royal Institute to take this 
opportunity of stating the progress already made 
with regard to the new Bill. The Special Parlia- 
mentary Bill Committee has reached the final stages 
of its work, and the Institute Solicitors are now 
drafting the Bill. After it has been considered by 
the Council it will be laid before the General Body 
for their approval. Its objects, as defined by the 
Resolution of the General Meeting of 4th March 
1907, are as follows : — 

(1) To declare that it is in the public interest to 
enable the public to distinguish architects 
recognised as qualified by a competent 
authority from th6se not so recognised. 

(2) To extend the present chartered privileges of 
the R J.B. A., making it the statutory autho- 
rity for the education and examination of 
architects for admission to the Institute. 

(3) To legalise a scale of charges. 

The Council desire to point out that it is now 
prepared to receive applications from those archi- 
tects desirous of becoming Licentiates, and that, as 
the period for their admission expires within twelve 
months from 23rd March, it is essential that the 
earliest opportunity should be taken to secure the 
advantages oftered. 

Up to this point the response to the invitation 
to apply for the Licentiateship has been most 
gratifying. The numerous applications that are 
being received daily show that the action of the 
Royal Institute in this matter has been found 
acceptable by the general body of architects 
throughout the country. 

Ebnest George, President, 

Hexry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary. 
Iax MacAlister, Secretary. 


Town Planning Act 1909 : The Institute Committee's 
Recommendations to Allied Societies, 

The subjoined Recommendations regarding the 
operation of the Town Planning Act 1909 have 
been drawn up by the Institute Town Planning 
Committee, and issued to the Allied Societies for 
the consideration of their Town Planning Com- 
mittees : — 

recommendations for the consideration of 
the to^vn planning committees of the 
ALLIED societies. 

In view of the fact that local authorities feel the 
necessity of keeping the cost of preparing town 
plans as low as possible, at ail events in the 
immediate future, it would be desirable to assist 
such authorities in every practicable way by means 
of voluntary effort. 

The following suggestions are made with a view 
to economy in obtaining valuable preliminary in- 
formation and the soundest available advice on 
the subject : — 

1. The scale of 25-inch Ordnance should be 
adopted for general purposes, a larger scale being 
only adopted in cases of special intricacy or for 
small areas. 

2. It is important that contour models should 
be prepared except where the area is practically 
level throughout. 

It is suggested that this w’ork might be under- 
taken by architectural and engineering students of 
universities and technical schools as part of their 
training, and thus be provided free of cost. 

3. It would be desirable to interest voluntary 
effort in the various centres, so that the factors in 
the problem should receive thorough study by those 
most competent to deal with them. 

4. The Allied Societies should consider how far 
it would be possible for local sociological, archaeo- 
logical, and architectural societies, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Education, the University, 
the Railway Companies, and other bodies, to ap- 
point committees and form a joint Council to pre- 
pare preliminary studies, which, it is hoped, would 
focus all the best intellects of the town on the 
subject and thus assist in educating public opinion. 

It is suggested that the first duty of such a 
Council should be to study the past and present 
conditions of the town. For this purpose the 
following maps, &c., would be useful : — 

(a) A collection of old maps to show as com- 
pletely as possible the past development of 
the town. 

(5) A series of Ordnance Survey maps coloured 
to show the present conditions of the town 
with regard to such matters as : 

(1) Degrees of density of population. 

(2) Insanitary areas or areas of special poverty. 

(3) Distribution of manufacturing and business 
areas. 
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(4) Parks and other oj^eii 323aces. 

(o) Any vacant s^mces available or specially 

suitable for extending existing open spaces 
or for being acquired as new open spaces. 

((5) All public buildings and other 2 )laces of pub- 
lic interest and all buildings having special 
beauty within the area to be dealt with. 

(7) The maps should be marked to show tram- 
w’ays, railways, water-ways, i^c. 

(8) And to show the limits of possible drainage 
and water suptdy, if any. 

(9) All spots of natural beauty should be marked. 

(c) Geological maj^s. 

(d) Maps of other towns similarly situated for 
purj)0SGs of comparison and suggestion, 

y. In addition to such maps, any available in- 
formation and statistics should be collected con- 
cerning : 

(a) General traffic conditions and tendencies. 

{b) Particulars of existing ]3roposed and desir- 
able railway, water, highway, and tramway 
facilities. 

i r) Particulars of local industries and any special 
requirements for their encouragement and 
extension. 

(d) Particulars of the tendencies of the town’s 
growth, with indications afforded as to the 
natural lines of development. 

(p) Particulars of places of special beauty or 

interest, historical or legendary. 

(f) Particulars as to the use made of existing parks 
and oj^en spaces and as to the needs of dif- 
ferent localities in this respect. 

{(j) Estimates of the 2 )robable future requirements 
of schools and other f)ublic buildings for 
wffiich sites might be arranged on the town- 
extension plans. 

(//) Particulars of local customs and requirements 
affecting the desirable sizes and shapes of 
building plots for various iiurposes and hence 
determining the distribution and distance 
a^iarfc of new streets. 

ij) Suggestions as to the character and treatment 
of new streets. 

(k) Particulars of local conditions us to building 
materials and any other local characteristics 
wffiich go to make up the individuality of the 
town or which s^iecially need consideration 
with a view to 23rescrving this as far as pos- 
sible in the enlarged town. 

(/ ) Particulars of modihcations in the existing by- 
laws which it is desirable to have embodied 
in town-planning schemes. 

{in) Rateable value per acre. 

(??) Survey showing ages of property in ^^eriods 
of twenty years. 

(o) Owner shi]p of land in a wide area around town. 

The collection and consideration of this informa- 
tion, while it will secure a thorough iindei standing 


of the p>robiem; will bring out numerous suggestions 
of things which it is desirable to secure shall be 
embodied in the new town plan, and a careful record 
of such suggestions would be most valuable for those 
instructed to prepare the plan. 

It is i^robably not desirable at first to pre] 3 are 
actual plans for the town extension, but a re^Dort 
embodying the information gained and the sugges- 
tions which after consideration are thought to be 
good ones, would be of value to the town and to 
those charged with the duty of preparing the plan, 
and, if the architectural profession shows itself to 
have a thorough grasp of the problem, it is more 
likely to secure due uiffuence in the actual town 
2 )lanning when, at a later stage, this comes to be 
worked out on pa]}er. 

While bearing in mind the distinction between 
the powers given by the Housing and Towii Plan- 
ning Act and the means by which towns secure 
improvements in areas already built over, it is most 
desirable that in preparing a comprehensive general 
scheme urgent improvements of the latter class 
should be included, as the co-ordination of the exis- 
ting town to its future extensions forms a part of 
the whole problem and must not be ignored. Indeed 
the future of many suburban areas depends entirely 
on the character of the facilities which are afforded 
it in regard to communications with the heart and 
other parts of the city. 

XOTES ox POSSIBLE WOPJv FOB ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Seeing that the Act authorises a local authority 
to adopt town-planning schemes ]jrepared by in- 
dividual owners or groups of owners of land, there 
is little doubt that much of the town-planning work 
will be carried out in this way and that this should 
afford many opportunities for the Allied Societies 
or local committees of architects to give advice 
and suggestions, and they might well consider the 
circumstances of the ownership of land around their 
town with a view to seeing how far the work could 
conveniently be done by the owners of knd and 
what suggestions could be offered to such owners. 
Such plans can only be adopted by local authorities 
after being approved in the usual form, and under 
the Act architects are specially mentioned among 
those who will have the right to be heard as persons 
affected by a town-planning scheme, so that they 
will have an opportunity both of making sugges- 
tions and of criticising schemes prepared for the'^de- 
velopmeiit of land by local landowners as well as 
those which may be prepared by the local town- 
planning authority. The co-operation between 
architects who are in touch with different owners 
of land might quite well lead to the co-operation 
of the owners themselves in the reparation of 
schemes under this ]3art of the Act. It is obviously 
a great advantage that the whole of the town- 
planning work in a district need not be done by 
the local authority, but tbat private owners, deve- 
loping their own estates in general accord with the 
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scheme for the whole town, will have an opportunity 
of introducing variety of treatment. Local com- 
mittees of architects should endeavour to secure 
more appreciation of the architectural side of the 
I)roblem by enlisting the co-operation of owners of 
undeveloped land. 

Prizes and Studentships 1911, 

The pamphlet giving particulars of the Institute 
Prizes and Studentships for the year 1911 will 
shortly be in the hands of members and on sale at 
the Institute as usual. The subjects set for com- 
petition are as follow’s : — 

The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five Guineas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty. — 
Subject : “ The Design and Construction of Belfry 
h)tages and Spires in Stone or Brick.” 

The Measukkd l)iiA wings Medal and Ten 
Guineas, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty. — Aw^arded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building — Classical or 
Media‘val — in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The Soane Medallion and One Hundked 
Pounds, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty . — Sutjjet t : An Entrance Gatew^ay to a Capital 
City. 

The Cwen Jones Studentship : CePvTificate 
and One Hundked Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five. — ^Founeled to encourage the study of 
Aichitecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Cohmred Decriration. Competitors 
must submit testimouiais, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their aciiuaintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjticts treated of in Ow^en 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 

The Godwin Buksaey : Silveii Medal and 
Sixty'-Five Pounds, open to mem];ers of the 
archilectuial profession without limitation of 
age. — Founded to promote the study of w^orks of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical w'orking drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The ITuNiiY Saxon Snell Ppjze : A Suwi of 
Sixty Pounds, open to any member of the archi- 
tectural piolesMon (wlio may associate with him 
any member of the medical profession). — Founded 
to encoiuage the study of the Improved Design 
and Construction of IL. spitals. Convalescent Homes, 
and Asylums for Aged and Iiihrm Poor. Subject : 
A Convalescent Ht me. 

The Pugin Studentship : Silveu Medal and 
Foiity Pounds, open to mtmbcis of the architec- 
tuial profession (of all countrits) between the ages 
of eighteen and tw'enty-live. — Fcjunded to promote 
the study of the Mediioval Architecture ut Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

The AiiTHUii Cates IThze : A Sum of Fobty 
Guineas, open to British 'Subjects wiio have passed 


the B.I.B.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1909 and 1910. — Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re- 
naissance, and of Mediaeval Architecture. 

The Tite Pkize : Cektificate and Thirty 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty. — Subject : A 
Design, according to the IMethods of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Campo Santo. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to British subjects wKo have not been in 
practice more than ten years. — Founded to en- 
courage the study of (.Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Skating Piink of Wood Construction. 

The Ashpitel Prize : Books value Ten 
Pounds. — Awarded to the student wKo distin- 
guishes himself the most highly of all the candi- 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1910. 

St, Paul’s Bridge. 

The Times of the 14th inst. published the folio w^- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor and signed by the 
President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, O.M.,E.A. [FI.FU, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 

R. A. [JY.h Sir George Brampton, E.A. 

Messrs. John Belcher, R.A. [F’.], Reginald Blom- 
field, A. R.A. [F.], Thomas Brock, R.A. [H.Aj, John 

S. Sargent, R.A., and Ha mo Thornycroft, R.A. : — 

May we draw attention to the fact that a s^chcine 
for throwing a bridge across the river below^ St. Pauls 
Pier is now under the consideration of the Corporation 
of tlie City of TiOnclon ? This scheme when carried 
out will leave an indelible mark on the scenery of the 
river, and, according as it is handled, may be a mag- 
niticent approach to St. I'auFs Cathedral or a monu- 
mental fiasco. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the recent treatment 
of I.ondon bridges does not inspire confidence m the 
future of this lU’Oject. Excellent pieces of engineering 
as tliey often are, they are, from the point of view’ of 
civil architecture, deplorable. Our object in writing 
IS to urge as strongly as possible that, lietore any design 
is definitely decided upon, ample opportunity should 
be alloAved for the expression of competent opinion 
and ciiticisin of the design protiosed. The Lord Mayor 
has aniionnced that the cost will not fall upon the rates. 
With full acknowledgment of the (ItyU geiieiosity, \v(‘ 
submit tliat that is not the point. The point of real 
moment is whether or not the most is going to he made 
of a great opportunity. AVe look upon London as a 
national heritage, and its beauty as a national asset to 
be jealously guarded and maintained. 

Science and Architecture. 

Mr. Maclauriii, the new' President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, addressing re- 
cently the Boston Society of Architects, referred 
to the high degree of technical knowdedge an archi- 
tect of to-day must possess. ‘‘ When "the Massa- 
chusetts Institute opened,” he said, “it served 
mainly as a protest against the neglect of science. 
Its far-seeing founder recognised that natural 
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science and its methods were changing everything, 
and that it behoved men to prepare for the coming 
of a new era. Science is the most effective 
influence in modifying the conditions of modern 
life. Certainly it has profoundly changed the pro- 
fession of the architect. He has always needed to 
have some knowledge of science, but in these latter 
days an altogether new load is placed upon his 
shoulders. He has to design buildings for new 
purposes ; he has to employ new materials ; he has 
to work under new conditions ; and the thousand- 
and-one new problems can scarcely be solved 
without much knowledge of the various branches 
of science. It will not do, at least in any great 
work, for him to rely w^huily on help from other 
experts. A great work of art must be a unity ; it 
cannot be made piecemeal. An architect must be 
an artist, however ; he must have the artistic sense, 
and he must breathe the artistic spirit. And, after 
all, there is no real antithesis between science and 
art. The fact is being very siowly learned, but 
the leading men of science are becoming conscious 
that science after all is a great work of art. Archi- 
tecture is the one branch of art that makes its 
appeal to everybody. Men and women may go 
through life hearing little of music, seeing scarcely 
anything of painting or of sculpture, and reading 
no literature at all ; but they cannot well escape 
the influence of architecture. That influence is 
none the less potent because the appeal that 
architecture makes is silent and the response rarely 
articulate.’' 

Town Planning in Greater London. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil are organising a Conference to be held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on the 6th May next, to con- 
sider the question of Town Planning in Greater 
London. Invitations to attend are being sent to 
the London County Council and Local Authorities ; 
also to representatives of Societies interested and 
to leading architects, surveyors, etc. The following 
Resolutions will he submitted : — 

Resolution J. — This Conference desires to draw 
the attention of all Local Authorities in the area 
of Greater London possessing statutory powers 
under the Town Planning Sections of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act to the great importance of 
these new powers as a means of securing the wise 
development of the areas under their control. 

Further this Conference strongly urges each 
Local Authority to appoint a Town Planning Com- 
mittee to consider these new powers and duties. 

Resolution II , — In view of the great need for 
securing harmonious action between all the Town 
Planning Authorities in the area of Greater 
London this Conference is of opinion that when 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable these Local 
Authorities to appoint Town Planning Committees 
and to consider the Reports of these Committees, 
the President of the Local Government Board 


should be asked tj convene a C'onfeience of these 
Local Authorities to consider joint action in regard 
to those features of Town Planning which affect 
the development and amenities of Greater London 
as a whole. 

Other Resolutions will be placed upon the 
Agenda if these are sent not later than Friday 
morning, 29th April, to the Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

Architectural Copyright. 

A case recently reported shows the manner in 
which the Courts of Belgium sustain the right of the 
architect to the copyright of his design. The plaintiff*, 
M. Acker, an architect, had designed an apartment 
house, Avenue Louise, at Brussels, and M. Abbe- 
loos, the defendant, had copied the facade in two 
other houses, 238 and 210 Avenue Albert. The 
Court condemned the defendant to 2^ay the jffamtiff* 
2,000 francs damages and the costs of the action, 
and ordered the judgment to be printed in three 
newspapers, and reserved to the plaintiff all rights 
as to signatures on the facades counterfeited by 
the defendant. 

The “Art Journal” for April. 

The Journal this month has matter of 
special interest to member Mr. Ernest George’s 
work in the realm of art furnishes a theme for 
an article by Mr. Rudolf Dircks devoted more 
especially to the President’s masterly handling of 
water-colour. Of the sources of his instnration 
the writer says : “ As other artists have chosen 
mountain, woodland, or stream for their subjects, 
Mr. George has chosen the habitations of man, 
chieffy of later mediicval times. What others have 
seen in nature, its composition, colour, and atmo- 
sphere, he has found in bits of odd thoroughfares, 
in the form and texture of a building or a bridge, 
in ancient gable, tourelie, cr dormer, in the deco- 
rated surface of a facade.’’ Mr. George’s drawings 
come out remarkably well m the process employed 
for their reproduction in the Journal, and the 
sixteen examples given as illustrations convey a 
very good idea of his iiowers. “ Auxerre,” printed 
on plate -paper in ink of a brownish tint, makes an 
effective front isiffece. The same nttmber has an 
article on “ Hecorative Woodwork,” in which are 
presented some interesting interiors in woodwork 
designed by Mr. W. H. Brierley [F.], l\[r. G. L. 
Sutcliff'e [A,], and others. 

A Poster Competition. 

Messrs A. F. Pears, the soap-makers are offer- 
ing a first prize of twenty guineas and a second of 
five guineas for the two best designs in colour for 
a flouble royal poster exploiting the residential 
and other attractions of the town of Richmond, 
Surrey. Competing designs marked with cipher 
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or motto for identification must be sent to the 
Secretary of the Richmond Town Advancement 
Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, Surrey, 
not later than the 21st May next. AH designs 
sent in will be exhibited in the Town Ilali during 
the coming summer. 

Obituary. 

Sir William Quiller Orchardson, R.A., who 
died on the 18th ins t., had been for nearly thirty 
years an Honorary Associate of the Institute. Lorn 
in Edinburgh in 1885, of Highland descent, he 
studied at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh 
under Robert Scott Lauder, came to London in 
1868, and a year or two afterwcirds won a £100 
prize at the French Gallery for his picture “The 
Challenge.” He was made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1868, and was promoted to full 
rank as Academician in 1877. His most popular 
works have been “The Queen of the Swords ” 
(1877) ; “ A Social Eddy ” (1879), the first of that 
series of modern society dramas which included the 
famous “ iMariage de Convenance “ Hard Hit ” 
(1879), reported to have fetched some L4,000 at 
Christie’s two years ago ; “ Xapoleon on Board 
the Belleroplion ” (1880), now at ^lillbank, and 
“Napoleon dictating his Memoirs.” “Voltaire,” 
exhibited in 1883, was bought by Mr. Schwabe for 
the gallery that he afterwards presented to the city 
of Hamburg. Sir William Orchardson ^vas an 
equally successful portraitist, and the Institute 
possesses a particularly fine example in the 2:>or- 
trait which hangs in the meeting-room of the late 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., painted in 1892. 

WiLLiAar OwEx, of Warrington, who died on 
the 5th inst., was elected Associate in 1872, Fellow 
in 1889, and was transferred to the list of Retired 
Fellows in 1908. He was the architect of many 
buildings in and about Warrington, and designed 
the model village of Port Sunlight for Lever 
Brothers Limited. His son, Mr. Segar Owen, is a 
Fellow of the Institute. 

The death through an accident of Mr. Lionel 
Gordon Detmar [H.i at the age of thirty has cut 
short a career of no little promise. Articled to his 
uncle, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, he passed the three 
examinations of the Institute and became an Asso- 
ciate in 1901. He studied at the Architectural 
Association and at the Royal Academy, and carried 
off the former’s Travelling Studentship in 1902. 
Having completed his articles, he worked for a year 
under Mr. .John Belcher, R.A., and subsequently 
with Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. James S. Gibson. 
He afterwards became associated in partnership 
with Mr. Theodore Gregg, of 1a St. Helen’s Place, 
He designed the French Applied Arts Palace at 
Shepherd’s Bush, carried out work for the Loudon 
City and Midland Bank, and had just completed 
the large skating-rink in Mai da Vale. Some 
country houses erected from his designs display 
marked talent. 


Walter Edw'ard Mills, of Banbury and Ox- 
ford, whose death occurred on the 17th April, was 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1882. He 
was the architect of the church-house and the 
enlargement of the Union, Banbury; schools at 
Woodfordhalse, Northants ; the rectory and the 
restoration of the parish church, Moretonhamp- 
stead, with new roof, reseating, Ac. ; and premises 
in Banbury and the neighbourhood. A few months 
ago Mr. Mills was appointed architect for the erec- 
tion, at a cost of some lT 2.000, of additions to 
the Union Society’s buildings, Oxford University. 


ALLIED SOOIETIES. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. —At a recent inoetiiig 
of tlie Society the FJlowing rt'solntion was passed on 
the motion of the President (Mr. T. K. Kccles [F/] : 
" The Liverpool Arehitectural Society desire to express 
their appreciation of the help that Mr. W. H. Lever 
has again given to the art of archirecture hyJiis recent 
and noble gifts to the L'niversity of Liverpool, in ])ro- 
viding the School of Architecture with a home in the 
old Line Coat Hospital, thus preserviztg a most inter- 
esting building to the city, and founding the Chair of 
Civic Design." — The Bnildiiui Feivf; of last week has 
an article by Ih’ofessor C. H. Reilly MLl giving a 
description of the University's newly acquired building, 
togetlier with a plan and a view of the exterior. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. -The 
(piestion of a memorial to the late Sir Thomas Drew 
was under consideration at a special meeting of the 
Council last Monday, and it has been resolved to 
erect a memorial brass in Christ Church Cathedral. 
The cost will be defrayed by subscriptions among 
members of the Institute. 


JllXUTES. XII. 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
11K)9-10, held Monday, ISth Apiii 1910, at S pan. — Present, 
Mr, Ernc'-t George, A.R.A., Fresulent. in the Chair; 33 
I ellows (including 12 inembem of the Couneil), 37 A-^'^o- 
ciates | including 2 members of the Council), and sevei'al 
\i,Jtors— the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 
4th April, having already been published fp. 40b' were 
taken as read and signed as conect 

The decea-e lia\ing been annoniued of Sir Miiliam 
Quiller OchanDon, R.A., Hon. A'->s<>cn/U\ a vote of sym- 
pathy and condoDnee was parsed to relatives. 

The decease was aKo nnnouneed of MTIIiam (Jwen, 
Retired Fellow; and ot Lionel Gordon Detmar, Associcife. 

The following Associates attending lor the liist time 
>ince their election were formally admitted bv the President 
— VIZ. Arthur Francis Biyan and George Mammon Stone. 

A Paper by Ih'ofe-sor W. R. Lethaby [F.]. entitled The 
Aia'HiTEc ruKE or AioENTURiy lia\ing been read by the 
author and <li -cussed, a vote of thanks wa-^ passed to him 
hy acclamation. 

The pioceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
9.0-5 p.m. 


Parliamentary Bill Committee. 

At the special request of his colleagues Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall has withdrawn his resignation from 
this Committee, 



JAMES BROOKS [Royal Gold Medallist]-. A MEMOIR. 
By J. Standen Adklvs. 



MICHAEL,’^!, COPPEXilALL, SROWIXG THE SEW CIlASCIltj AXP lEAVSEPTS BC'ILT OX TO THE OLD XAVE AXD TOWER. 


T he village of Hatford is situated in Berkshire, 
about three miles from the banks of the 
Thames, which, here known as the Isis, 
divides the county from Oxfordshire, and a like 
distance from the quaint old town of Faringdoii. 
In the ancient church is the monument of Sir 
Robert de Hatford, the original lord of the manor, 
from whose family it passed to Alice, daughter of 
the poet Chaucer, or, according to another account, 
to one Thomas Chaucer, a person of some standing 
in the county in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, generally assumed to be a son of Geoffrey, 
though apparently without sufficient evidence. 
Subsequently the manor passed by marriage to 
the De la Poles, then reverted to the Crown, and 
was next vested in the Pusey family of the ad- 
joining village of Pusey. Pusey House passed by 
marriage to the Bouveries, who, however, assumed 
the name of Pusey, and here in 1800 was born 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, who was destined to 
become in the future an intimate friend of, and to 
exercise a considerable influence over, a youth who 
was born at Hatford a quarter of a century later. 

John Brooks, farmer, married a daughter of 
Avery Tyrrell, of Sutton Wick, near Abingdon 
(brother of the Rev. James Tyrrell, vicar of the 
adjoining parish of Drayton), and resided at Hatford 


in a house still standing, but now converted into 
stores, where their son James was born on the 
30th day of March 1825. 

That the boy as he grew up would be initiated 
into the mysteries of farming and become his 
father's right hand, and eventually his successor, 
appeared most certain, for Hatford was not a go- 
ahead village, and the inhabitants were, as a rule, 
content with their lot, living the lives and dwelling 
in the homes of their forefathers from generation 
to generation, with little to vary the monotonous 
routine ; even the number of the inhabitants 
fluctuated but little at that time and stood at some- 
thing over a hundred from the first years of the 
nineteenth century to nearly the end, but has now 
fallen to less than a hundred. Brought up in 
such an environment, it appeared most unlikely 
that the name of James Brooks would ever be 
known far from the place of his birth, or that it 
would become distinguished in any science except 
that of agriculture or in any art but that of rearing 
cattle ; but it was the unexpected which came to 
pass, for his was a mind which could not be 
content with the dull monotony of work on the 
farm, and at an early age he showed a disposition 
towards mechanical science, which made it appear 
likely that he would eventually devote himself to 

3 T 
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some branch o{ engineering. One of his early 
exploits was the dissection of his first watch; not 
an unusual performance for a youth possessed of 
an enquiring mind, but there was this difference 
from the usual sequel to such investigations, that 
the watch was successfully reconstructed on this 
occasion, and was again and again taken to pieces, 
cleaned, and kept in order by its young owner 
whenever necessary. 

After receiving his education at Abingdon Gram- 
mar School he began to assist his father, who had 
removed to the Manor, Wantage, about a mile from 
the town. Here at the foot of the Berkshire Dowms 
he led a retired country life, and was distinguished 
by his cross-country riding, the excellence of his 
shooting, and his great personal strength and 
activity ; nor was the activity bodily only, for wdiile 
engaged in farming his mind turned to the improve- 
ment of the mechanical appliances of the work, and 
he eff’ected useful improvements in the plough and 
thrashing machine. 

However, in spite of the interest and relaxation 
provided by such exercise of inventive power, the 
agricultural life did not satisfy the aspirations of 
the young man, and friendships which he formed 
at this period wdth the Vicar of Hatford and with 
Dean Butler (at that time Vicar of Wantage) gave 
his ideas a fresh direction, and so stimulated his 
ambition that soon after attaining his majority he 
departed for London, determined to seek his fortune 
in new environment and in a new vocation. 

It is not certain whether when James Brooks 
came to the metropolis in 1847 he had actually 
chosen his future profession. On the one hand it 
appears that he had already developed advanced 
ideas on matters ecclesiastical, and this, coupled 
with the advice of his clerical friends and his own 
intense religious feeling, no doubt gave him a bias 
towards church architecture, but on the other hand 
his former achievements had all been mechanical 
and he had never received any instruction in draw- 
ing. However, whether as the result of want of 
opportunity for entering an engineer's office or of 
deliberate choice, he became a pupil of Lewis Stride, 
F.R.I.B.A., and from this time devoted himself 
earnestly to the study and practice of the profession 
in which he w^as destined to achieve such marked 
distinction. 

Now followed a period of hard work and hard 
study, for the embryo architect had not only to 
acquire a knowledge of office routine and practice, 
but also much that in the ordinary course would 
have been picked up before the commencement of 
pupilage. This was especially the case with the 
art which is so necessary as the medium for expres- 
sing the designer’s ideas, for although no doubt he 
had used his pencil to convey his intentions in 
connection with the mechanical inventions which 
he had produced, he had not attained any facility 
in sketching, and his early attempts were decidedly 
timid and unpromising, Work in Mr. Stride’s office 


appears to have been exacting, and afforded little 
leisure for study or relaxation, and time for study 
had to be gained by early rising and sitting up late, 
and even such opportunities appear to have been fre- 
quently encroached on by w^ork for other architects. 

However, in the year following his arrival in 
London James Brooks commenced attending Pro- 
fessor Donaldson’s lectures at University College, 
and took down copious notes, which were sometimes 
carefully re-written afterwards in a very minute and 
neat hand, suchas would scarcely have been expected 
from a youth of such sturdy build and vigorous 
habits ; and it may here be remarked that some of 
his earliest architectural designs were in close cor- 
respondence with this handwriting, painfully neat, 
drawn to a minute scale, and wdth a commonplace 
respectability in marked contrast to the masculine 
vigour and boldness of treatment which were after- 
wards typical of his best w^ork. 

On the 26th April 1849 he w^as admitted to the 
Antique School of the Royal Academy, and shortly 
after appears to have taken charge of the work of 
the office of Frank Cross, still continuing to work 
with Lewis Stride and to attend Professor Donald- 
son’s lectures. After nearly two more years of 
‘‘grind ” new^ responsibilitie>s were added, and the 
first step to success taken by the advent of the 
“ first job ” carried out on his own account. This 
was the rebuilding of a shop front in the High 
Street of Stoke Newungton. The contract, amount- 
ing to i?58, was signed on 22nd January 1851, and 
the w'ork was finished by the end of May at a total 
cost (some extra work having been added) of 
£79 Is. 6d. The next commission was a house of 
moderate size at East Hendred, Berks, in the 
Italian villa style of the period, built of brick 
with Bath stone dressings. Shortly after an office 
was established at No. 6 Bloomsbury Square (scon 
afterwards renumbered as 5), a house distinguished 
as a former residence of Isaac Disraeli, but perhaps 
more interesting in the present connection as the 
residence and office from 1842 to 1851 of Brooks’s 
distinguished contemporary Ewan Christian. 

During the remainder of the decade commissions 
came somew’hat sparsely, and consisted mainly of 
small houses in the young architect’s native county, 
so that there must have been much unoccupied 
time so far as his own practice was concerned, 
which afforded opportunity for study, and for en- 
larged experience gained by occasional assistance 
to other members of his profession. Nor were his 
thoughts devoted to matters architectural only, 
for this period witnessed his marriage to Emma, 
daughter of J. Martin, of Sandford House, Oxford ; 
and the birth of his eldest son and future partner, 
James Martin Brooks, 17th April 1859. At this 
time he resided at Acre Lane, Brixton, which had 
not then lost its rural character. 

It was not till the year 1860 that the oppor- 
tunity occurred for undertaking work in the domain 
of ecclesiastical architecture with which he was 
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hereafter to be so intimately associated, and this 
first effort was not on behalf of the Church to which 
he was so warmly attached, but for the Baptist com- 
munity of Wantage. This chapel, erected in Mill 
Street at a cost of £1,000, was “Early Decorated 


in style, correct in detail, and well proportioned, 
and gave evidence of careful study and realisation 
of the spirit of mediaeval work. Before the con- 
clusion of the year he was on more congenial 
ground, and the contract was signed for a small 
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mission church in the parish of St. Mary, Hag- 
gerston, and in the following spring he was engaged 
on considerable alterations and additions to the 
parish church. Next followed schools for the same 
parish, a temporary mission church at Plaistow, 
and a “ Gothic ” parsonage house at ^Yantage. 

Having passed the earliest years of his life in 
the immediate vicinity of the birthplace of Dr. Pusey 
it was not unnatural that James Brooks should have 
been strongly influenced by the great Churchman, 
and that in after life an intimate friendship should 
have resulted, and that soon after his arrival in 
London he should extend the circle of his friends 
among those of like mind in matters ecclesiastical ; 
hence Ave find that he became a prominent member 
of a small band of High Churchmen, among whom 
he worked enthusiastically for the advancement of 
the principles which they held in common. In this 
circle a notable figure was Dr. Eobert Brett, who 
was among the first to recognise the talent of their 
new associate, and to afford an opportunity for its 
development by procuring the commission for the 
erection of the Church of St. Michael, Shoreditch, 
the first of the series of East London churches 
on which Mr. Brooks’s professional reputation so 
greatly depends. This church, commenced in 
1863, was built over a small mission church, which 
was kept up and used for services in the midst of 
the building operations until the permanent struc- 
ture was almost complete ; it was designed in a 
somewhat earlier style than that used for the 
Wantage Chapel and the work at St. Mary’s, 
Haggerston, and was modified in execution by the 
substitution of plate tracery in the east windoAV for 
the bar tracery shown on the original drawings, 
but there was not yet much to suggest the charac- 
teristics of style with which the architect was 
afterwards for many years so closely identified. 
A pleasing and unusual feature was the brick and 
stone fleche surmounting a double chancel arch. 
After the erection of this church the architect 
continued his connection with the parish for some 
years in the capacity of churchwarden, and during 
his term of office became acquainted with Father 
H. D. Nihill, who came to the church as curate in 
1865, and became vicar two years later. To this 
friendship it Avas owing that some time after he 
undertook the design for the Convent of St. Mary 
at the Cross, adjoining the church, and later that 
of St. Mary of Nazareth at Edgware, acting in 
respect of the first buildings at Shoreditch without 
payment for his services, and continuing through- 
out his life an earnest supporter of the good work 
carried on by Father Nihill, the late Mother 
Monica, and the devoted sisterhcod among the 
poor and afflicted of East London. 

The year 1864 witnessed the removal of the 
office to No. 11 Searle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
the commencement cf the Church of St. Saviour, 
Hoxton, in which w^e find for the first time the 
distinctive character which marked the strong in- 


dividuality of the best of Mr. Brooks’s work, and 
which reached its fullest development in the course 
of the next three years, culminating in the Church 
of St. Columba, Haggerston, built in 1867, which 
stamped the architect as a man of original and 
powerful genius. 

At this time Mr. Axel H. Haig, who has since 
earned so great a reputation for his beautiful 
etchings of architectural subjects, was engaged by 
some of the leading architects of the day to prepare 
illustrations of their works, and Brooks was among 
those who availed themselves of the talent of the 
young artist. In a recent letter Mr. Haig writes : 

“ I illustrated mostly his church work, and only 
remember that they were among the very best 
Gothic designs I came across in those days, accord- 
ing to my then comparatively uncultivated judg- 
ment. Probably I should think so now too, in 
spite of the many opportunities I have since had 
of studying the best Gothic work in Europe.” 

The Church Builder of January 1870 devotes 
an illustrated article to a description of this series 
of buildings, and the annexed extracts well express 
the conditions under which they were produced and 
the spirit which inspired the promoter, Eobert Brett, 
and his architect : — 

A group of churches in the East of London, designed 
by Mr. James Brooks, has excited considerable interest in 
the minds of architects, as well as of the general public, 
for their successful novelty, boldness, and dignity of style, 
combined with unusual solidity and excellence of execution, 
and great economy of cost. 

They were all required to be cheap churches, the head- 
quarters of mission work in very crowded and squalid 
localities. These data involve conditions difficult to recon- 
cile. since in the opinion of those who promoted their 
erection, and in the opinion of the architect himself, it is 
not sufficient that mission churches in squalid neighbour- 
hoods be simple, unpretending buildings which will just 
afford comfortable room and shelter for the poor and 
ragged population of the surrounding lanes, courts, and 
alleys. On the contrary, in their opinion, a mission 
church amidst the crowded houses of a low city quarter 
ought to be a conspicuous building, which will overtop all 
sui rounding buildings and keep the whole neighbourhood 
perpetually in mind of its existence among them. Then it 
should be grand and dignified in its architectural effects, 
proclaiming to the poor ignorant people in a w^ay they can 
understand that it is a house of God erected in the midst 
of them. Then it should be beautiful and attractive in its 
general aspect and its services, first to attract them to the 
house of God and then to give them perpetually in God’s 
house a refuge from the meanness and squalor of their 
own homes and of their whole surroundings. Given these 
desiderata, and add to them that the church shall also be 
solid and substantial, and it will be understood how- diffi- 
cult it is to combine with them the further condition that 
it shall be cheap. 

In an article on Der neuere protestantiscbe 
Kirchenbau in England ” Herr H. Mutbesiiisrefeis 
to this period as follows : 

James Brooks hat seine Lorbeeren durch eine Reihe 
von vier nicht weit von einander stehenden grossen Kirchen 
in London bereits zu Anfang der sechziger Jahre eiworben. 
Damals handelte es sich darum, in den dichtbevolkerten, 
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im nordostlichen London gelegenen Bezirken Hackney, 
Slioreditch, Hoxton und Haggerston der Kirchennoth 
durch eine Eeihe von Neubauten abzuhelfen. Hleser Plan, 
dessen Duichfuhrung vorwiegend der Thatkraft eines 
hochherzigen Privatmannes, Robert Brett, zu verdanken 
ist, ist architektonisch so gut verwirklicht worden, %vie es 
in gleichen Fallen nicht oft vorkommt. Das von dem da- 
mals noch jungen James Brooks Geschaffene gehort zu 
dem Erfreulichsten. was der neuere englische Kirchenbau 
aufzuweisen hat. Wie so oft, war aiich hier gerade die in 
Anbetracht der ger ingen Baumittel nothwendige Besch- 
rankung der Sporn zu Anstrengungen in einer besondern, 
der Ursprimglicbkeit des Geschatfenen heilsameiiRichtung. 
Alle diese Kirchen sind in der Architektur durchaus selb- 
standig, sofort die Eigenart eines von vornherein ausge- 
sprochenen kiinstlerischen Charakters verrathend. 

The Church of St. Columha, Haggerston, illus- 
trates its author’s power ; it illustrates also one of 
his weaknesses, an occasional want of judgment in 
matters of construction which resulted in partial 
failure on several occasions. In this instance the 
nave arcade was designed with circular brick piers 
with slender stone shafts on four sides ; and as the 
weight of the superstructure gradually increased the 
compression of the joints between the courses of 
brickwork threw so much strain on the rigid shafts 
that they were badly crushed and the columns had 
to be renewed. In the reconstruction the brick- 
work was abandoned and the central pier was built 
up with drums of stone with sheet lead in the joints 
instead of mortar. The effect of the new piers was 
not so pleasing as that of the original ones, as may 
be seen by comparison with the responds in which 
the brick centre remains ; the carving intended in 
the caps has never been executed, and additions 
have been made in the interior which would hardly 
have been approved by the original designer. But 
in spite of these disadvantages it retains a wonder- 
ful charm which places it among the masterpieces 
of modern architecture, few of which have caught 
so entirely the spirit of the medijnval designer. 

The church of St. Chad, Haggerston, built at this 
period, possesses a charming south chapel in refer- 
ence to which it is now rather curious to read in the 
before- mentioned article in the Church Builder: 

A second altar is placed in it, and it is used for the 
daily celebration of the Holy Communion. We are assured 
there is no occult intention in having this second altar, 
that it is simply used as a matter of convenience ; there 
are but few people at the daily celebration ; this little 
chapel when lighted by a few gas lights is bright and 
cheerful, and the worshippers are brought together in it ; 
while it would have a cold and depressing effect if the 
service were performed in the great sacrarium, with no 
choir in the stalls and the few worshi^ipeis scattered about 
the great and half-lighted nave. 

At the opening meeting of the R.I.B.A. for the 
Session 18G6-67, held on 5th November 1866, the 
President, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, announced 
that the Secretary had before him the longest list 
of names to be proposed for election that he had 
ever known. First on this list came the name of 
James Brooks, nominated for the Fellowship. On 


the same evening which witnessed the election of 
the future “Royal” Gold Medallist the President 
congratulated the members on the announcement of 
her Majesty’s permission to use the word “ Royal ” 
in the title of the Institute. 

It was in the year 1875 that the practice w^as 
transferred to the offices in which it has been carried 
on continuously until the summer of the present 
year (1909). The block of buildings comprising 
Nos. 33 and 35 Wellington Street, Strand, had just 
been rebuilt, and the first and second floors occu- 
pied by the English Church Union, who were the 
first tenants, and a few weeks later (8th May) Mr. 
Brooks took possession of three rooms on the third 
floor, where he worked until failing health necessi- 
tated his retirement. His own workshop, which he 
always considered one of the best lighted drawing 
offices in London, was a room of moderate size wdth 
a large window facing almost exactly north and 
commanding a view bounded by the flank of the 
opera house and the dome of the Floral Hall : the 
walls were hung with illustrations of his wwks, 
including perspectives by Axel H. Haig and F. G. 
Knight ; the furniture was plain and massive, some 
pieces being of his own design, and conspicuous 
among it was the large drawing board at which he 
himself continued to work on details and full-size 
sections up to the last years of his life. Everything 
w^as plain and businesslike to a degree. Probably 
in those days few people found any cause of com- 
plaint in the three flights of somewhat steep stairs 
which lead to this sanctum, least of all did its 
sturdy owmer, though later on with advancing age 
and enfeebled health they became a severe strain, 
and were at last a bar to his attendance at the offices, 
as his medical attendant gave strict orders that he 
should not ascend them ; but in these degenerate 
days of luxury and lifts their effect on the average 
client is much the same as that attributed to the 
“ streets of stairs ” of Valletta, and many, especially 
the younger men, reach the third story breathless 
and anathematising. After an existence of a little 
more than thirty-four years the connection of the 
practice with Wellington Street has been severed 
and the offices transferred to a more “ up-to-date ” 
building. 

James Martin Brooks, the son, whose birth has 
already been alluded to, after receiving his early 
education at Wantage Grammar School, entered 
Merchant Taylors’ School, but was obliged to leave 
in consequence of the development of hip disease, 
which necessitated a long confinement to bed and 
a consequent interruption of his studies, which were 
resumed some two years later under a private tutor ; 
it was not until he reached the age of nineteen 
that he was prepared to enter his father’s office. 
He then became a student of the Royal Academy' 
and was elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1881. 

In February 1881 Mr. Brooks attended for the 
first time at a meeting of the committee of hono- 
rary consulting architects of the Incorporated 
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Church Building Society, having been appointed a 
member of that committee at the close of the pre- 
vious year. His services as member, and later as 
chairman, were much valued by his colleagues, and 


the connection was continued for over twenty years, 
the last meeting at which he attended having been 
held only four months before his decease. 

In 1884 Mr. Brooks was engaged on the most 
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repair. The restoration was a work of strengthen- mining cause of the adoption of this style in a few 
ing and repairing rather than of design, hut it is of the churches designed soon after, 
probable that the study of a later style necessitated About the same time he was commencing the re- 
in carrying out the work may have been the deter- building of the Church of St. Michael, Coppenhall, 
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Cheshire. Coppenhall, now practically a suburb of 
Crewe, is the mother parish out of which that busy 
centre has been taken. A chapel existed in the 
thirteenth century, and about the year 1250 the 


there is no record ; it was succeeded, about the reign 
of Elizabeth, by a timber and piaster church of 
small size, of which an old view exists. This was 
superseded in 1821 by a small brick church, con- 


i 

i 
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lord of Copenhale presented it to Roger, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, from which date it became 
a chapelry of Wibunbury until it was constituted 
a separate benefice in 1373. Of the original edifice 


sisting of a low, long nave and chancel, with a small 
tow er at the west end. The population at this time 
was 450, and the place was so out-of-the-way that a 
local saying asserted that when the road to London 
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should pass through Coppenhall the world would 
come to an end. But when at length the railway 
came to the place and the world did not come to an 
end in fulfilment of the prophecy, the conditions 
of the district soon changed. Two new parishes w^ere 


of which the eastern portion could be built as a 
commencement, retaining the old nave until funds 
allowed of the erection of another section. The 
instructions particularly stipulated that the new 
building should not be lofty, but the architect, with 
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separated from Coppenhall under the designation 
of Christ Church and St. Paul, Crewe, and in spite 
of this the population of the old parish grew so 
rapidly that the small church was no longer com- 
mensurate with its needs, and in 1883 Mr. Brooks 
was requested to design an inexpensive brick church, 


characteristic independence, designed the church 
with a chancel 60 feet high to ridge, and with tran- 
septs nearly as lofty. The effect of this block rising 
boldly above the diminutive nave was striking and 
curious, but it is now gratefully acknowledged that 
the departure from the letter of the instructions was 
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fully justified, and that the architect’s judgment 
was correct in determining its proportions in con- 
sideration of the nature of the site. 

Into the first competition for the new Cathedral 
at Liverpool James Brooks entered with great 
energy, the importance of the subject counter- 
balancing the w^ant of sympathy with the general 
feeling in matters ecclesiastical of the promoters, 
though in conversation with intimate friends it was 
his custom to refer to Liverpool as “ Galilee of the 


were also prepared by Mr. Knight, and, as it is 
believed that these have not been hitherto published, 
tw'o are reproduced here [pp. 510-511]. The result 
of the competition caused bitter disappointment, 
and the assessors’ award was for a long time regarded 
almost in the light of a personal affront. 

In 1888, on the death of Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A., Mr. Brooks was appointed by the executors 
to carry on the works in progress, and also suc- 
ceeded to the position of Diocesan Architect for 
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Gentiles.” The plans, elevations, and sections 
(y^-inch scale) were drawn with a delicacy and 
minuteness of detail most unusual in competition 
work, and involved a hard grind on the part of the 
architect, his son, and assistants. The perspective 
drawings in pen and ink were mainly the work of 
Mr. F. G. Knight, and were something of a tour 
de force in respect of rapid production. These 
were all made familiar after the competition by 
illustrations in the professional papers, but lost 
much of their delicacy in the reproduction. Some 
washed drawings of minor portions of the design 


Canterbury, rendered vacant by Mr. Clarke’s de- 
cease. 


-L. ■-l.t.lll. 1 j 


..A iicuu. ucuumtj so 

ratirely identified with the phase of early Gothic 
in which he had designed all his most successful 
work, that it came as a surprise, almost a shock, 
to those interested in church architecture when 
he produced his design for the new parish church 
at Hornsey in the style of the fifteenth century. 

the most successful of the three church^ 
which he built m the Perpendicular style, but even 
m it we feel that the architect was expressing his 
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ideas in a language not entirely familiar, and we 
detect here and there the brogue ” of the earlier 
period. 

The year 1892 was an eventful one, bringing 
with it a change in the constitution of the office, 
a severe bereavement, and an important mark of 
distinction accorded by his colleagues of the 
R.LB.A. The first of these events was the 
establishment of a partnership with J. Martin 
Brooks as junior member, under the style of 
James Brooks and Son, though work was still 
occasionally carried out by father or son in his 


greater pleasure in conferring the honour because the 
recipient is one of our own Body. 

He commenced practice on his own account about 1852, 
at first — as was natural — in a comparatively humble way, 
but soon established for himself the career in which he has 
been so much distinguished, and in which he has enriched 
the neighbourhood of London, and also many country 
districts, with some of the handsomest ecclesiastical struc- 
tures which have been erected during the last thirty years. 

Mr. Brooks’s somewhat lengthy reply was pre- 
faced by his deprecating the idea of the recipient of 
the Royal Medal being expected to make a speech, 
and suggesting that it would be more to the purpose 
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own name instead of that of the firm. On the 
31st of August Mr. Brooks lost his first wife. At 
the election of officers of the Institute in June IMr. 
Brooks was chosen Vice-President, an office which 
he held until 1 896. It was during his term of office 
as Vice-President that he was awarded the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, which was presented 
at the General Meeting on the 24th June 1895. 
The President, the late Mr. Penrose, in his Address 
referred to the Medallist as follows : — 

The first and very agreeable duty which we have before 
us this evening is, as you are aware, that of presenting, in 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s name, the Royal Gold Medal 
to the man of your choice. He is an architect whose 
works fully entitle him to receive it, and we may feel the 


if he were provided with a blackboard and called 
upon to show his powers of sketching and design- 
ing ; then followed expressions of gratitude for the 
mark of distinction implied in the presentation, and 
of hope that his future work might not be un- 
worthy of one whom the Institute had so honoured. 
After some remarks on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of an architect, and the difference in the 
facilities for training and systematic study at that 
time as compared with what existed in his own 
student days, he said, In conclusion I am grate- 
ful to you for your kindness in listening to a man 
who is not an orator, and does not pretend to say 
things in other than a commonplace way ; but I 
feel strongly because I love the art which I have 
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practised for so many years. I have tried to 
impress upon my works something of the indi- 
viduality of the man who has designed and carried 
them out.” 

The parish of Charlton by Dover was possessed of 
a small and inconveniently situated church mainly 


£2,000 from a gentleman unconnected with the 
parish. To Mr. Brooks this was a congenial task, 
for the parish had to him a special interest owing 
to its connection with his old neighbour and later 
friend Dr. Pusey during his suspension at Oxford. 
Hence it arose that he presented to the new church 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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dating from lb27. though retaining some portions 
of an older structure. With the growth of popu- 
lation this building, in spite of the possession of 
three galleries, became inadecjuate for the reciuire- 
ments of the parishioners, and at length it was 
determined to build a large new church, the funds 
for which were started by a generous gift of 


a handsome altar with marble mensa as a memorial 
to his late wife. The day for the consecration of 
the church arrived, the church was nearly full, 
when at the last moment the Bishop noticed the 
marble slab and required its removal before the 
service was proceeded with. The congregation 
were surprised after some delay by the entry of 
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twelve labourers, who proceeded to the altar, lifted and grief that he left the church before it com- 
the slab, and reared it against the chancel wall, menced and returned at once to London. The same 
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replacing it by some planks laid over the frame of evening the labourers replaced the mensa on the 

the altar. The service then proceeded, but the frame, where it has rested undisturbed to the present 

donor of the altar wasjso overcome by vexation time. " 
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With advancing age it became impossible to give 
fche same close attention to work, and Mr. Brooks 
began to consider the desirability of taking an ad- 
ditional partner into the firm, and after a serious 
illness in 1900, in consequence of which his medical 
attendant forbade the ascent of stairs, he determined 
on taking this course. Negotiations were therefore 
opened with a former pupil, son of the incumbent 
of one of the early East-end churches, who had 
established a flourishing provincial practice. It was 
at length arranged to continue the country practice 
in connection with the Wellington Street office, and 
the partnership was entered into in July 1901. From 
this time the head of the new firm was seldom able 
to attend to work, and within three months the end 
came. Mr. Brooks expired at his residence “ The 
Grange,” Park Lane, Stoke Newington, on the 7th 
October, at the age of 76 years. Many years before he 
had expressed a wish to be interred in the cloister 
garth of the convent of St. Mary of Nazareth at 
Edgware, and one can hardly imagine a more fitting 
resting-place for the body of the architect than 
the peaceful little God’s acre in the shade of what 
would have been, if completed, his most important 
work. His epitaph might then have concluded with 
the same words as Sir Christopher Wren's, but 
unfortunately the intention was not carried out. 
A solemn requiem 'was celebrated at St. Faith's 
Church, Stoke Newington, with which he had been 
long intimately connected both as architect and 
churchwarden, and the interment was at Colney 
Hatch Cemetery. 

Eesolutions of condolence w^ere passed by the 
leading architectural societies and other bodies 
connected with art and ecclesiology. The annexed 
extract from the minute book of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, furnished by the courtesy 
of Mr. Joseph Monday, the late secretary, may 
be taken as typical of the general tone of esteem 
shown not only in such official resolutions, but also 
in numerous private letters sent at the time : — 

Extract from the Minutes of a Meeting of the General 
Committee of the Incorporated Church Building Society, 
held at 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., on 
Thursday, ‘21st November 1901, the Reverend Canon C. F. 
Norman in the chair : 

Mr. H. W. Mozley moved, and Mr. F. H. Rivington 
seconded, and it ^vas carried unanimously : — “ That the 
Secretary be requested to write to the son of the late Mr. 
James Broots, assuring him of the deep sympathy of the 
Committee with him and the rest of the family in the loss 
they have sustained, and of the high value which they 
placed upon the services which for so many years Mr. 
James Brooks rendered to the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society as member and Chairman of the Committee of 
Honorary Consulting Architects.” 

Mr. Brooks left one daughter and three sons. 
The eldest son, James Martin Brooks, already re- 
ferred to, died in 1903, only surviving his father 
two years and three weeks. The second son is a 
member of the Stock Exchange. The third son. 
Dr. W. Tyrrell Brooks, is a physician practising in 


Oxford, and one of the lecturers in medicine at the 
U Diversity. 

Apart from his work in the domain of architec- 
ture James Brooks's chief interest lay in working 
for the advancement of the Church, and especially 
of the High Church, During his life he collected 
large sums for the building of churches in poor 
districts in London. He was a member of the 
Council of the English Church Union and a staunch 
supporter of the principles of that body. 

He was churchw'arden for many years at St. 
Matthias', Stoke Newington, and went through the 
troublous times when mobs invaded the church on 
account of its ritualistic services. 

Subsequently he acted as people's warden at St. 
Faith's Church, Stoke Newington, from 1890 to 1892, 
and as vicar’s warden from 1895 until his death. 
Mr. Brooks's character both as Churchman and 
architect, as it appeared to those wdth whom he was 
associated in these capacities, is well set forth in the 
annexed letter lately received from the Rev. W. 
Cawley Reid, Rector of Coppenhall : 

21 th Janucuy 1909. 

The late Mr. James Brooks struck me as above all else 
a truly religious man. He looked at eveiythiug from the 
point of view of a devout Churchman. He was a convinced 
and pronounced believer in the Sacramental system of the 
Church, and desired to see the impress ot that belief 
stamped upon all the architecture and arrangements of his 
churches. 

He was a very hard-working man. I remember seeing 
him one day in his shiit sleeves working at some drawings 
in the foreman’s office close to our new buildings. He 
seemed at once very thorough and very quick. He had a 
wonderfully active brain. His physical energy was also 
quite remarkable. I recollect him once when quite an old 
man staying a Sunday with us, and after attending our 
two morning services taking a long round which astonished 
ns. I forget how many churches he had managed to see. 

Once when our foreman was suggesting that, as no one 
could see some woodwork ornament in the chancel roof, it 
was quite superfluous and might just as well be omitted, 
he replied sharply, “ But if men cannot see it, angels can.’’’’ 
In spite of his advanced age, his handwriting was wonder- 
fully firm and regular to the last. You might have to 
wait for an answer, but when you got it, it w'as always to 
the point. 

He was a very kind man, quite conscious of his clients’ 
difficulties in the collecting of funds, Ac., and so generous 
at times as to be, I fear, unfair to himself. I remember 
how, after a long interval, I had again occasion to write to 
him. His reply might have come from some old friend 
whom one had known all one’s life ! There was such a 
ring of genuine gladness on hearing from me once more. 

When he visited us for the first time, and saw^ the site 
of the old mother church at Crewe, he took in the situation 
at once, rightly pointing out that, even if we had to ^vait 
many years before we completed it, the new church ought 
to be of dignified proportions to be worthy of its position. 
How would he have rejoiced to see it to-day I 

Another side of his character is shown in a letter 
from a correspondent who writes : 

When I was first going in for a District Surveyorship, he 
said simply and quite unsolicited, “ You may add my name 
if you like” when it was a question of testimonial. I 
necessarily had kindly feeling in response for kindly spirit 
shown frequently. There was a kind of amusement at 
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his being so much in request personaliy. ‘‘ It somehow 
gets abroad quickly that Mr. Brooks is now in his office, 
and a crowd of visitors conies in suddenly.’’ His personal 
attention to every detail of every work" was known uni- 
versally. 

Mr. F. G. Knight writes as follows : — 

For many years I had the pleasure of being counted 
amongst his few professional friends, but it was practicaily 


‘‘I do not know how I design.” In some of his 
earliest and best work one can almost feel that the 
design must have been something of an inspiration 
and have come almost spontaneously, but this was 
far from being the case in later work, which was 
often produced by a process of trial and rejection 
involving the preparation of numerous drawings 
many of which were cast aside long before they 



faith’s, srOKE NEWINtilOX. 


only in the office that we met, and then generally to discuss 
some projected view of one of his designs of which he had 
asked my assistance in making a perspective drawing. On 
these occasions he rarely, if ever, discussed other matters, 
being enthely wrapped up in his own work, and upon no 
single occasion can I recall his offering an unkind criticism 
upon the work of others. His intuitive gift was propor- 
tion, even to details, not allowing a foot rule to govern 
him. As he once said to me, “ Design first and let the 
surveyor and builder do the scaling.*’ 

As to method in designing he once frankly stated 


were completed. This was especially the case when 
it came to details ; a drawing might be well advanced, 
and when inspected appear unsatisfactory, and he 
would then have it redrawn to a different scale, and 
this in turn, if still unpleasing, to a third scale, often 
with scarcely any modification from the original 
form. Very little guidance was afforded by con- 
siderations of construction, as from the want of 
more systematic early training, which in later life 
he often deplored, his methods of construction were 

3x 
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somewhat governed by rule of thumb, and generally to the chancel arcade the clerk of works asked per- 

received principles set aside or ignored, as when in mission to raise the roof plate a couple of courses 

a doorway with pointed arch enclosing a tympanum to clear the label of the arches, but was not allowed 

supported by a one centred segmental arch, the to depart from the drawing, so the plate was fixed 

former was drawn with a key- stone, and the latter at the level shown and the top part of the stone 

with a vertical central joint, or when projecting label was cut through in a most unsightly 

buttresses on a clerestory wall were corbelled out manner. 

over the centres of the arches below. It must also Mr. Brooks used a greater variety of scale than 
be owned that he was not always ready to acknow- is generally considered desirable, and the effect of 

ledge a mistake when his attention was drawn to a multiplicity of scales when used in one and the 

it. In one instance where a section through the same job ^vas often somewhat confusing. General 

morning chapel had been drawn without reference drawings were usually drawn to ^ inch or y'k i^^ch 
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scale, and details to every possible multiple of these 
scales ; and as often no note was made on the draw- 
ing as to which was used, it was not always easy 
to determine. 


Little care ’was taken as to keeping office records. 
Comparatively few letters were copied, and these 
were indexed on a system which made it extremely 
difficult to find the copy of any one which might 
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be required subsequently for reference. Office 
diaries were numerous, but entries in them few. Mr. 
Brooks himself generally had two at least in each 
year, entries being made sometimes in one, some- 
times in the other, but few in either ; as an example, 
in the year 1885 the total number of days on which 
records were made was only fifty-three, counting 
both books, and five separate months were left blank 
in one and nine months in the other. Usually the 
record was a simple mention of the day’s work, 
but occasionally something further is noted which 
throws an interesting side-light on the writer’s 
occupations and opinions. The annexed descrip- 
tion of a painful incident is terse and characteristic 
of the writer : — 

1884. July. 

26th, Friday . — To S. Leonards-on-Sea to examine the 
works at S. Peter’s Church and to enquire into the 
charges made by the contractor and his men against 

Mr. K , the clerk of works, a long and angry dispute 

— faults on both sides, D ’s men threatening to 

strike if I did not get rid of K . 

26fh, Saturday . — Same dispute as yesterday. K 

charges Mr. D ’s son of trying to bribe him. Even- 
tually I decided to remove K , and send him to a 

church at Kensington. 

A ugust. 

37'd, Sunday . — Early this morning poor Mr. K hung 

himself; be grieved to think he should be removed 
from S. Leonards. May God have mercy on him and 
forgive him his sins. 

Mr. James Brooks’s professional career, though 
attended with much well-merited recognition, was 
one of many disappointments. In spite of the 
general appreciation in which his work was held it 
was his fate to see nearly every design which he 
produced either greatly cut down or shorn of some 
important feature, and frequently even in its reduced 
state stopped short of completion. Of the more 
important works probably none was carried out 
more nearly as intended by its designer than the 
Church of St. Columba, Haggerston, the only varia- 
tions being the substitution of stone for brick in 
the nave piers, and the omission of the carving 
throughout, and this church is undoubtedly the 
most successful of his executed works, and the one 
which enables us most fully to recognise the genius 
of its author. Probably his greatest regret was the 
failure to secure the opportunity afforded by com- 
petition for Liverpool Cathedral, but it is more than 
doubtful whether success in this matter would have 
added greatly to his permanent reputation. It is 
more to be regretted that his fine design for the 
conventual buildings at Edgware was not carried 
out in its entirety. The church alone would have 
ranked as his most important work, both in size 
and beauty, but, unfortunately, the only portion 
of it built was that destined in the future to form 
the Lady Chapel of the complete structure, which 
at present does duty as the Chapel of the Com- 
munity. The completed church would have been 
a lofty and dignified fane of exquisite proportion, 
and in the truest spirit of mediaeval art. Of the great 


cloister of Cistercian simplicity only one complete 
walk and a few bays of a second have been erected. 

It was not, however, Mr. Brooks’s way to waste 
willingly any piece of design on which he had spent 
thought and labour, and when an important feature, 
such as a tower, was cut out of one design it was 
preserved and tacked on to another at some future 
opportunity, but generally to meet with the same 
fate again. It militates greatly against the usual 
theories of design for special purposes, and speaks 
volumes for Mr. Brooks’s powers of adaptation that 
he was enabled to use the same design for a tower 
with scarcely any modification in such dissimilar 
positions as (i) the central tower of a cruciform 
church standing in a fairly open position on a level 
site ; (ii) the western tower of a church standing 
in a London street ; and (iii) a tower separated by 
a narrow lobby from the south aisle of a church in 
an undulating country. The effect would have been 
almost equally good in each case, but in none has 
it been carried out. 

Mr. Brooks’s work divides itself into several 
periods, each of which is distinguished by the pre- 
valence of some well-defined characteristics. Ne- 
glecting the earliest efforts in respectable common- 
place distinguished even in its regulation forms by 
something of pleasing proportions, we find the 
first period of about ten years (1863-73) during 
which all that was best, most original, and most 
characteristic in his style reached its highest de- 
velopment. Having a profound admiration of the 
work of the Egyptians and Greeks he appears to 
have managed to import something of their spirit 
into his work, though his chief inspiration was, of 
course, drawn from the best works of the thirteenth 
century in France and England. The work of this 
period is distinguished by great breadth of treatment, 
largeness of detail, without, however, anything of 
coarseness, and a happy feeling for pleasing pro- 
portion. 

The second period, extending to about 1885, is 
marked by less originality of treatment and a closer 
following of precedents, chiefly French, though this 
was to some extent unconscious on his part ; thus 
in the report on his design for Liverpool Cathedral 
he wrote “ Though guided by my study of the best 
examples of English architecture I have from my 
study of Continental work adopted 07ie of its fea- 
tures,” whereas the whole design was teeming 
with features drawn from French sources. The 
work of this period was frequently not quite 
successful in proportion, several of the churches 
especially being excessive in length compared with 
height and width. There was a marked loss in 
breadth of effect and a tendency to emphasise and 
unduly multiply the horizontal divisions. The best 
of the churches of this period, and in point of size 
the most important of his executed works, was the 
Church of St. John Baptist, Holland Road, Ken- 
sington, a large and handsome church vaulted 
throughout, but with no very marked originality 
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either in general treatment or detail. In some of 
the work of this date there was rather too much 
provision of a ‘‘ dim religious light,” often hardly 
to be distinguished from darkness, and the doors 
were not usually in accordance with modern ideas 
of facility of egress. 

The third and last period was largely one of 
unrest and experiment. The Renaissance Chapel 
at Wynyard was as respectably uninteresting as the 
Italian villa of 1852, and the Queen Anne stables 
and hotel were not works of a high order. The 
“ Perpendicular ” churches were not a congenial 
task, and suggested a want of familiarity with the 
style, the best and most happy design being one 
prepared for the chancel of Plaxtole Church, Kent, 
in which the tracery of the east window was con- 
tinued up to the angles and along the return sides 
by a series of panels. But there were two churches 
in the favourite ‘‘ Early ” style which showed the 
germ of a new development that might have led to 
great I’esults. There was greater lightness of treat- 
ment, especially in the interior, and a tendency to 
give more importance to vertical lines and to intro- 
duce long raking lines in the buttresses. The 
first of these ivas the Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Hammersmith, which was practically completed ; 
the second w’as All Hallows, Gospel Oak, which 
would have carried out the treatment more fully, 
but unfortunately remains in a deplorably un- 
finished state. 

The author’s sincere thanks are due to the several 
correspondents from whose letters extracts have 
been made in the above sketch, and also to the Rev. 
C. H. V. Pixell, the Rev. S. P. Green, the Rev. 
Father Nihill, and Dr. W. Tyrrell Brooks, who have 
afforded valuable assistance. 


APPENDIX A. 

List of the PpaxciPAL Works carried out by 
Mr. James Brooks. 

The dates given are in smne cases those at which the designs 
tvere prepared^ in others of the actual commencement of 
building, 

1851. Shop front. High Street, Stoke Newington. 

1852. House at East Hendred, Berks. 

1853. Cottage at Stanford-in-the-Yale, Berks. 

1857. House at Wantage. 

1858. Alterations to Royal Philanthropic Society’s House, 

Kennington Lane. 

1859. House at Reading. 

1860. Chapel Mill Street, Wantage. 

„ Mission Church, Haggerston. 

1861. St. Mary’s Church, Haggerston. (Alterations.) 

„ Mission Church, St. Andrew, Plaistow. 

1862. Schools, St. Mary, Haggerston. 

„ House at Wantage. 

1863. Church of St. Michael, Shoreditch. 

1864. Church of St. Saviour, Hoxton. 

„ Schools, St. Columba, Haggerston. 


1864. Church of St. Andrew, Sandford-on-Thames, Oxon 
(Restoration.) 

1866. Alterations to 23, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

1867. Church of St. Chad, Haggerston. 

„ Church of St. Columba, Haggerston. 

,, Church of St. Andrew, Plaistow. 

Parsonage, St. Michael, Shoreditch. 

1868. Church of All Saints, Northtleet. 

,, West Hannay Church, Oxon. (Restoration.) 

„ Church of the Annunciation, Chislehurst. 

1869. Church of St. Andrew, Totteridge, Herts. (Resto- 

ration.) 

1870. Convent of St. Mary -at-th e-Cross, Shoreditch (first 

section of conveotual buildings) ; continued at 
several subsequent dates. 

„ Christ Church, Watney Street, E, (Remodelling.) 
,, School, St. Michael, Shoreditch. 

„ School, Meysey Hampton, Gloucestershire. 

1871. Church of St. Saviour, Mortomley, near Sheffield 

(Parkin Jeffcock Memorial) ; won in competition. 
„ Meysey Hampton Church, Gloucestershire. (Resto- 
ration.) 

,. National School and Master’s House, Wolstanton, 
Staffordshire. 

1872. Schools, St. Andrew, Plaistow. 

„ Church of St. Margaret, Marks Hill, Kelvedon, 
Essex. (Alterations.) 

„ Brewery, Wantage. 

„ Additions to Castle Hill Lodge. 

1873. Additions to Humewood, co. Wicklow (large 

mansion). 

„ Parsonage, St. Saviour, Hoxton. 

„ Church of St. Stephen, Avenue Road, St. John’s 

W^ood. (Alterations.) 

„ Parsonage, St. Columba, Haggerston, 

„ Church of All Saints, Paddington. (Additions.) 

„ Convent of St. Mary of Nazareth, Edgware (first 
section of conventual buildings erected) ; origin- 
ally styled St. Raphael’s Priory. Various sections 
erected subsequently, but much of the original 
scheme not yet carried out. 

1874. Church of the Ascension, Lavender Hill. 

,, Church of St. John Baptist, Kensington (first 

section). Remainder erected subsequently, except 
the west front. 

„ Church of St. James, Marston Meysey, Wilts. 

(Restoration.) 

1875. Parsonage, St, Andrew, Plaistow. 

„ School, Stanford-ie-Hope, Essex. (Additions.) 

,, School, St. Saviour, Hoxton. 

„ Church of St, Margaret, Lee, Blackheath. (Addi- 
tions.) 

1876. Epping Church, Essex. (Restoration.) 

1877. Church of St. Medoc, Doune, Scotland. 

,, Village Hall, Chislehurst. 

1878. Church of St. John, Whetstone, Middlesex. (Addi- 

tions.) 

1879. Private Chapel for the Marquess of Londonderry, 

W ynyard Hall, Durham (Italian Renaissance 
style). 

1880. Church of the Transfiguration, Lewisham. 

„ Church of St. Mary, Cainham, Ludlow. 

1881. Stables for the Marquess of Londonderry, Brick 

Street, Mayfair (“Queen Anne ” style). 

,, Church of St. Faith, Stoke Newington (western 
part of Nave added to Church commenced by 
W. Burges). 

1882. Mission Hall, St. Andrew, Willesden. 

1883. Church of St. Michael, Coppenhall, Cheshire 

(Chancel, Lady Chapel and Transepts). 

„ Church of St. Peter, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

1884. Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Northleach, Glou- 

cestershire. (Restoration.) 
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1885. Church of St, Andrew, Willesden. 

1887. Church of All Saints, Southend. 

„ Church of the Holy Innocents, Hammersmith. 

„ Christ Church, Turnham Green (new Chancel). 

1888. Church of St. Mary, Hornsey (Fifteenth-century 

style). 

„ Vicarage, All Hallows, Gospel Oak. 

Worth Church, Kent. (Restoration ) 

1889. House at Rondebosch, Cape Town (for Mr, W. N. 

Siruben, a rather florid Jacobean design much 
simplified in execution. The work was carried 
out by correspondence from the London office). 

1890. Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Chariton, Dover. 

1891. Church of St. Chad, Wybunbury, Cheshire (Fif- 

teenth-century style). 

1892. S.E. Railway Hotel, Deal. 

1893. Church of All Hallows, Gospel Oak (Nave with 

temporary roof and lower part of chancel). 

1895. Church of St. Barnabas, Great Tey, Essex. (Re- 

storation and re-seating.) 

1896. Chuich of St. Peter, Hornsey (Fifteenth-century 

style, western portion only). 

1898. Church of St. Luke, Enfield (eastern portion only). 

1899. Vicarage, St. Peter, Hornsey. 

„ Vicarage, St. Luke, Entiekl. 

1901. St. Faith’s Church, Stoke Newington (Lady Chapel). 

Works carried out independently by 
James Martin Brooks. 

1890. Hospital Chapel, Ilford, Essex. 

,, Elementary School, Harlesden. 

1895. St. Giles’ Church, Killamarsh, Derby. (Additions.) 

1896. Church of SS. Mary and Chad, Longton, Staflforcl 

(Chancel and eastern half of Nave). 


APPENDIX B. 

EXHIBITS. 

Royal Academy : — 

1886. Wiilesden, Ch. of S. Andrew, N.E. view. 

1889, Liverpool Cathedral. Interior and exterior views of 
the Chapel of S. John. 

„ Gospel Oak, Ch. of the Good Shepherd. Interior 
view with apse. 

„ Gospel Oak, Parsonage of the Good Shepherd, View. 
„ House at Rondebosch. View. 

1801. Charlton, SS. Peter and Paul. View. 

1892. Tonbridge, School Chapel. View. 

1893. Deal, South Eastern Hotel. View. 

1891. Gospel Oak, Ch. of All Hallows. E. and W. elevations. 

1896. „ „ „ ., „ Interior viewx 

„ Wiilesden, Ch. of S. Andrew. N.W. view. 

1897. Hornsey, Ch, of S. Peter. View, 

1898. Enfield, Ch. of S. Luke. View. 

1899. ,, „ „ East window. 

Paris Exhibition 

1878. Schools of S. Michael and Convent of S. Mary-at-the- 

Cross, Shoreditch. 

Sydney Exhibition : — 

1879, Haggerston, Ch. of S. Chad. View of side chapel. 

„ Schools of S. Michael and Convent of S. Mary-at-the- 
Cross, Shoreditch. 

Adelaide Exhibition : — 

1887. Schools of S. Michael and Convent of S. Mary-at-the- 

Cross, Shoreditch. 

„ S. Leoiiards-on Sea, Ch. of S. Peter. S.W. viewx 
3Ianchester Jubilee Exhibition : — 

1887. Ch. of S. John Baptist, Kensington. Interior view. 

„ S. Leonatds-on-Sea, Ch. of S. Peter. S.E. view. 

,, Lewisham, Ch. of the Transfiguration. N.E. view. 
Chicago Exhibition:— 

1893. Ch. of S, Mary, Woolwich. S.E. view, 

„ Ch. of Holy Innocents, Hammersmith. S.W. view. 


Glasgow Exliibition : — 

1893. Tonbridge, School Chapel. 

Paris Exhibition: — 

1900. Enfield, Ch. of S. Luke. East window and teredos. 

Saint Louis Exhibition (posthumous! : — 

1901. Hornsey, Church of S, Mary. View. 

„ „ ,, S. Peter. View. 

,, Enfield, Ch, of S. Luke. View. 

1904. Gospel Oak, Ch. of All Hallow’s. View. 

„ Coppenhall, Ch. of S, Michael. Lady Chapel. 


PUBLISHED JDRAWIXGS. 

Abbreviations. — A., The Architect; A. A., Academy Archi- 
tecture ; R., The Builder ; B. X., Building News : B. A., British 
Architect; B, J., Builders’ Journal; C. R., Church Builder; 
TV. R. Jf,, West End Magazine ; R. R., Zeitschrifb fiir Bauwesen. 
Charlton, Ch. of SS. Peter and Paul . — 

View A. A, 1891- 

„ . . . . . . C. B. April 1891. 

Elevartions, sections and view . R. 30th 3Iay 1891, 
Amended design for tower sec- 
tion and elevation . . . B. J. 2nd April 1395. 

Chisleliurst, Ch. of the Annunciation : — 

Literior view . . . , B. X. 25th Dec. 1874. 

R, V. 17th Sept. 1875. 
A. 20th Oct. 1877. 

R. 17th Jlay 1884. 


Keredos .... 
Coppenhall, Ch. of S. Michael: — 

View 

Deal, South Eastern Hotel : — 
View 


Doune, Ch. of S. Medoc : — 
Triptych 


A 


17th June 1893. 

1895. 


April 1884. 
Aug. 1896. 


C. R. 

W.E.M. 

Edgware, Convent of S. Mary of Nazareth . — 

View A. A. 1890. 

R. 17th May 1890. 

Enfield, Ch. of S. Luke ; — 

View A. A. 1898. 

j) . . . . . . B. N. 16th Sept. 1898. 

East window and reredos , . A. A. 1899. 

„ „ , . R. 17th June 1899. 

Gospel Oak, Ch. of the Good Shepherd (All Hallows i 

1889. 


July 1892. 
1894. 


Interior View (with apse) 

S.E. exterior view 

)A.A. 
'( B, 

. C. R. 

East and West elevations 

. A. A, 


R. 

S.E. view .... 

. A. A. 

Interior view (square E. end) 

. A. A. 


Gospel Oak, All Hallow'S* Vicarage 
View 


1895. 

1896. 


R. 23rd Mar. 1889. 


A. A. 


1889. 


Great Tey, Ch. of S. Barnabas : — 

View C. R. April 1896. 

Haggerston, Ch, of S. Columba : — 

Exterior and interior views . . C. B. Jan. 1870. 

Interior view ... R. N. 19tli Jan. 1872. 

Exterior view ... R. Ak 28th Feb. 1873. 

Hammersmith, Ch. of Holy Innocents ; — 

View R. 1st Jan. 1887. 

C.B. April 1887. 

Z.B. 1899. 

Highgate, Ch. of S. Augustine (not carried out) : — 

Z.B. 1899. 

Hornsey, Ch. of S. Mary : — 

View . . . . . .C.B. Jan. 1888. 

R. 12tli May 1888. 

Hornsey, Ch. of S. Peter ; — 

View 


Hoxton, Ch. of S. Saviour : — 

Interior and exterior views . 
Interior view" ..... 
Kensington, Ch. of S. John Baptist :— 
S.W. view .... 

West end with tower 
Elevation of w'est end without 
tower 


R, loth Aug. 1896. 

Oct. 1896. 
1897. 


C. B. 
A. A, 


C. B. 
B.N. 

B.X 
B. X. 


Jan. 1870. 
24th Aug. 1866. 

29th Nov. 1872. 
4th Apr. 1873. 


R. 23rd Apr. 1892. 
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"Eleyation of choir screen 
Reredos , . , , 

Choir screen . . . . 

Kensington, S. Paul (competition ^ • — 
Interior view, elevations and 
sections .... 

Kiltegan Church, Ireland : — 

New aisle and mausoleum . 

Lavender Hill, Ch. of the Asceui^ion : — 
View ..... 

Lee, S. Margaret : — 

Reredos 
Interior view 

Liverpool Cathedral 


Mortomley, Ch. of S. Saviour : — 
View ..... 
Korthfleet, Ch. of All Saints: — 
Interior view 

Korthleach, Ch. of SS. Peter A Paul 
View ..... 



B. 

29th June 1«95. 

IT’ 


,iV. Aug. Ibyt). 

Z. 

B. 

laoo. 


B. 

15th Jan. 

B. 

X. 

12th Xov. 1.S75. 

B. 

X. 

29tii Jan. InTo. 

B, 

N. 

11th Aug. 187t5. 


B. 

30th June 1^88. 

A. 

A, 

1.^89. 

(H. 

9th A IGth Jan. 

( 


1880. 

B. 

Hth Feb. 1886 


B. 

Gth 3Iar. 1880. 


B. 

28th April 1880. 

B. 

A. 

r>th jMar. 1886. 

B, 

A. 

2nd April 1880. 

B. 

X. 

10th July 1874. 

B. 

X. 

13th Xov. 1874. 

f 

B. 

0th Oct. 1883. 


B, 

July 1884. 


Plaxtole Ch. : — 


V lew . , ... 

B. J. 

2nd April 1895. 

Roiidebo'^ch, House at . — 



View 

A. A. 

1889. 

5 ? ' ' . - . 

Shoreditch. Convent of S. 3Iarv-at-the- 

B. 

13th July 1889. 

Cross : — 



Details of chapel and fittings 

B. Ah 

5th A 12th Dec. 

Shoreditch, Ch. of S. Michael : — 


[1873. 

Rood screen and candelabra 

B. Ah 

28th Sept. 1866. 

Southend-on-Sea, Ch. of All Saints: — 



View 

B. 

1st Oct. 1887. 

Tonbridge, School Chapel : — 



View ...... 

B. 

14th May 1892. 

Plan section and elevations 

B. Ah 

19th July 1895. 

V'dle^^den, Ch. of S. Andrew 



X.E. view . . . - 

B. 

2nd Jan. 1886. 

,, ,, ..... 

B, A. 

27th Aug. 1886. 

NAV. view ..... 

B. 

2nd Nov. 1895. 


A. A. 

1896. 

A^.E. and AAV. views 

Z, B. 

1899. 

Wuith Ch , Kent . — 



View . . . . . 

B. .7. 

2nd April 1895. 

Woolwich, C)i. of S. 3Iary (not earned 



out) . Interior and extenor views, 

B. Ah 

19th Dec. 1879. 



r. PETER’S, ST. LEOXARDS-OX-SEA. 




KEPOET OF THE COEXCEL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1909-1910. 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 2nd May 1910. 

S IXGE the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Council have held 22 meetings, of 
Tvhich the Council elected in June last have held 16. The following Committees appointed 
by the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them : — Competitions, 
Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, Premises, Professional Questions, Board of 
Professional Defence, Board of Examiners, Fellowship Drawings, Town Planning, School of 
Architecture in Italy, Parliamentary Bill, Eeinforced Concrete, Honorary Members, Ulster 
Alliance, Eoyal Academy Exhibition. 

The losses by death have been as follows : — Felloics : Eichard Armstrong, Henry 
Obituary. Bryan, Alfred Burnell Burnell, John Archibald Campbell, Thomas William 

Cutler, Sir Thomas Drew, Henry Bayly Darling, Henry Hall, Jesse Horsfall, George Inskipp, 
Heniy Jarvis, Nathan Solomon Joseph, John Wornham Penfold, Edward Potts, Frederick Hyde 
Pownall, Thomas Mellard Eeade, Frederick Henry Eeed, George Campbell Sherrin, Edward 
Shewbrooks, Henry Stock, Benjamin Tabberer, George Thomas ; Betired FeJhics ; William 
Owen, Thomas Worthington ; Associates : Lionel Gordon Detmar, Walter Edward Mills, Charles 
Albert Monday, Frederick Henry Williams ; Hon. Coir. Members : Auguste Choisy, Baron Henry 
von Geymdller, Osman Hamdhi Bey, Charles Follen McKim, Jose Urioste y Yelada. 

Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the Journal. 

The Eoyal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Dr. Arthur Eyaxiis in recognition of 
Royal Gold eminent services he had rendered to the history of architecture by his dis- 

tinguished Yvork of exploration in Crete. Dr. EY^ans received the Medal in person 
at the General Meeting on the 1st NoY^ember 1909, when he delivered an address illustrated by 
lantern slides on some aspects of his recent YY^ork in Crete. 

It has been decided to aYY^ard the Medal this year to Mr. T. Graham Jackson, E.A., for his 
executed Yvorks as an architect. His Majesty the King has graciously signified his approval of 
the award. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
Membership, Compared with that at the corresponding periods of 1907, 1908, and 1909 : — 


Year 

Fellows 

Associates 

Hon. Associates 

Total 

1907 

862 

1,254 

46 

2,162 

1908 

906 

1,288 

45 

2,239 

1909 

8S8 

1,344 

46 

2,278 

1910 

874 

1.431 

48 

2,353 


The number of Associates shows a considerable increase, and the Council desire to urge all 
Associates who are eligible to come forward and apply for election as FelloYY^s Yvithout delay. 
During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 7 Fellows have been elected, 
118 Associates, and 4 Honorary Associates. 

Third Series, Y'ol. XVII. Xo. 13.— 7 Ylay 1910. g Y 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1909. The Pre- 
liminaiy was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees 
of the various Allied Societies. The Final and Special Examinations were held in London, 
and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates in Johannesburg, Sydney, and Toronto. 
The results are shown in the following tabulated form : — 



Ailniitted 

Exempted 

Kxamined. 

Pashed. 

Releirated 

Preliminaky Exaimination 

. 257 

85 

172 

130 

42 

Intermediate Exvmination 

. 273 

21 

252 

116 

136 

Final and Special Examinations . 

. 246 

— 

246 

119 

127 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to William John Eoberts, M.A., who passed the Final 
Examination in November 1909. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invaluable 
services. 


The Statutory Examinations qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October, and certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London were granted to 
Messrs. Baxter Greig and John Halton Markham, and a certificate of competency to act as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to Eeginald Guy Kirkby. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 
Studentships ^ General Meeting on the 17th January 1910. At the Presentation of 

Prizes on the 31st January 1910 an Address to Students was delivered by the 
President, and a criticism of the work submitted was read by Mr. Mervyn Macartney [H.]. An 
exhibition of the drawings was held from the 18th to the 29th of January in the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club, and was visited by 1,100 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being 
sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

On the 26th May last the Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 

Dinner^ Eooms, the Company numbering 175 persons. The Listitute was honoured on this 

occasion by the presence of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., E.x\., Sir M. Beachcroft, 
Chairman L.C.C., Mr. Thomas Brock, E.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, E.A., Sir Henry Howorth, 
K.C.I.E., Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., Sir James Linton, E.L, Sir Charles McLaren, P.C., M.P., 
Mr. Henry Morris, President E.C.S., Mr. C. H. Eead, LL.D., President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, J. S. Sargent, E.A., The Yen. the Archdeacon of London, Mr. Hamo Thornv- 
croft, E.A., Sir E. Waterlow, President E.W.S. 

The Council desire to record their thanks to the President for his kindness in enter- 
“ aT HomL!” taining the members at two “ At Homes,’’ which were given on the 21st June 1909, 

when a selection of water-colour drawings and etchings was exhibited ; and on the 

10th January last, when an exhibition was held of drawings of deceased architects and 
draughtsmen. 


Town- in honour of the visit to England of members of the German Garden 

Planning City Association was held by the President and Council on the 13th July 1909, and 
Reception, through the exertions of the Institute Town Planning Committee, who had charge of 
the arrangements, an interesting collection of drawings illustrating various ideas of town plan- 
ning was exhibited, on the occasion. An Address of Welcome was delivered by the President, and 
acknowledged hy Herr Eehorst. Architect of the Cologne Town Council. 
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Some of the most important work of the year has been done by the Town Planning 
Planning. Committee. In the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 an aineiidiuent was 
obtained which will enable the Eoyal Institute to make representations to the Local 
Government Board before the approval of town-planning schemes. Under the guidance of the 
Committee a number of Town Planning Committees have been formed by the Allied Societies, 
and these are working in co-operation in the study of the problems of town planning, and in 
bringing architectural influence to bear upon the municipal authorities, who will be charged 
with the important task of preparing town-planning schemes. Acting on the advice of the 
Committee the Council have decided to organise a Town Planning Conference, which will be held 
in the rooms of the Koval Institute between the 11th and 16th July. His Majesty the King has 
graciously granted his Patronage to the Conference, and the l^xecutive Committees arc arranging 
a programme of Papers by authorities on the subject, and an Exhibition of Town Plans, 
Photographs, and other interesting material. 

During the course of the year a series of Papers on Town Planning has appeared in the 
Journal. 


Sessional Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the following Sessional Papers have been 
Papers. read before the Institute : — 

17th May 1909 : “ Smoke Abatement,” by Sir \Vm. Eichmond, K.C.B., E.A. 

I5th Nov. : “ The Planning and Laying-out of Public Places,” by H. Inigo Triggs [M.]. 

13th Dec. : “ Architectural Education in America,” by Professor A. D. F. Hamlin. 

17th Jan. 1910 : “ Carr of York,” by S. D. Kitson, M.A. Cantab. [F.]. 

14th Feb. : “ George Frederick Bodley,” by Edward Warren, P\S.A. [F.]. 

14th Mar. : “ The Business Side of Architecture,” by A. A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law [H.A.]. 
4th April : “ Architecture of the Balkan States,” by George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.]. 

18th April : “ The Architecture of Adventure,” by Professor W. E. Lethaby [F.]. 

The final Paper of the Session will be read on the 23rd May by Mr. E. A. EickarJs [F.]. 
Subject : “ Art of the Monument.” 

Themost important event of the year has been the approval of the new By-laws by 
New the Privv Council. These By-laws were the result of long consideration, first by 

By-lfl-ws. ^ ' <j 

the By-laws Eevision Committee, and then by the Council, and they were discussed 
and amended at numerous Meetings of the General Body during the year. They were finally 
approved by the Privy Council on the 23rd March 1910, and it then became possible to receive 
applications for the new class of Licentiates. Steps have been taken to lay the advantages of this 
class before all practising architects and assistants throughout the Empire, and the response 
already made is very gratifymg. 

The new’ Charter has also made provision for the appointment of a Board of Architectural 
Education wuth extended pow’ers, and this wull begin its important wmrk immediatel}'. 

In accordance wdth a Eesolution passed at the General fleeting of the 4th ^larch 
Parliamentary Bill Committee have been at w’ork upon the draft Bill 
defined in that Eesolution, and w’hen it has been approved by the Council it will be 
laid before the General Body for their consideration. 

During the course of the year the Council obtained the approval of the General Body 
New to a proposal to purchase the lease held bv Messrs. Knight, Frank & Eutley, at 

PrerniseS" x x x ^ 

9 and 11 Conduit Street. In the terms of this purcha-e the Conduit Street Gallerit^s, 
W’ith their entrance in Maddox Street, and several ofiices and other accommodation, wall l>e taken 
over by the Eoyal Institute on the 24th June. This wdll improve the Library accommo- 
dation and enable the Institute to hold its exhibitions, examinations, and receptions under 
its ow’u roof in future. Improvements in the arrangement and decoration of the ncAv premises 
will be made. 
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Aberdare : Fever Hospital. 

Abeideen ; Elementary School. 

Acton : School. 

Ballater: Hospital. 

Ballsbridge: Park lay-out. 

Bloxwich : Public Elementary School. 
Blyth : Secondary School. 

Bothwell : Schools. 

Brae Head : Academy. 

Burslem : Public Buildings. 

Cardiff: National Museum. 

Coventry : Municipal Buildings. 
Cradley Heath : Sunday School. 

East Molesey : Isolation Hospital. 
Edenderry: Municipal Offices. 

Eltham : Parish Hall. 


Endclift’e Park : Church. 

Hai-penden : Public Hall. 

Herne Bay : Pier Pa\ilion. 
Huddersfield : Church. 

Karachi, India : Municipal Offices. 
Kendal : Technical School. 

King’s Norton : Elementary School. 
Larne : Technical School. 

Leeds : Business Premises. 

Minehead : Shelter. 

Newburn : Council Offices. 

New Cross, S.E. : Branch Library. 
Oldham : Town Hall Extension. 

Otley : Grammar School. 
Peterborough (The Soke) : Secondary 
School for Girls. 


Preston : Grammar School, 

Renfrew : New Offices. 

St. Albans : Library. 

Scarborough : Cafe and Promenade. 
Stoke : Council School Enlargement. 
Stoke-on-Trent : Town Hall. 

Tralee : Carnegie Library and Techni- 
cal School. 

^Vaketield : Elementary School. 
Walsoken : School. 

"Warrington ; Elementary School. 
Whitby : Secondary Schools. 

Whitley Bay : Elementary School. 
Wood Green : Public Baths. 
Workington: Technical and Secondary 
School. 


THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Pending the appointment of the new Board under the revised Charter and By-laws, the Board 
of Architectural Education has practically suspended operations. 

Periodical visits have been made by the visitors appointed by the Board to the various 
Schools of Architecture, whose curriculum is in accordance with that suggested by the Board. 


REPORT OP THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Five meetings of the Art Committee have been held since the submission of the last Report. 

Mr. John W. Simpson was again elected Chairman, and Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. J. S. Gibson, after seven years’ excellent work, tendered his resignation as Senior Honorary 
Secretary ; the thanks of the Institute are due for his valuable assistance in the work of the 
Committee. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, who fills the vacancy, and Mr. W. A. Forsyth were appointed 
Hon. Secretaries. 

Among other matters which received the consideration of the Committee are the following : — ^ 

At the suggestion of the Committee renewed representations were made by the Council to the 
WelUngio7i Memorial Completion Committee with a view to learning their intentions with regard 
to this important work and ascertaining under whose advice they are acting. As no satisfactory 
reply was received, a letter was addressed to The Times by the President, but nothing was elicited 
beyond an intimation that it “ was not apprehended that there would be any difficulty in 
strengthening the monument so that while not altering its appearance in any way it would carry 
the statue.” 

Attention having been drawn by The Times to the deplorable state of the grave of Alfred 
Stevens in Highgate Cemetery, the Art Committee requested their Hon. Secretaries to ascertain 
its actual condition with a view to arousing the interest of the Royal Institute if necessary. It 
was found that the simple Portland stone tomb had fallen into disrepair ; that it was partly buried 
by the raising of the surrounding ground by adjacent interments of later date, and that the brass 
inscription plate had been partly wrenched off and tmsted by thieves, whose nefarious intentions 
were frustrated. After some correspondence, the work of restoration was undertaken by the 
Blandiord Town Council, which, to its honour, is erecting a memorial to Stevens in his native town 
of Blandford. 

Representations were made by the Council, at the instance of the Art Committee, to His 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works with regard to the icideriing of Piccadilly at the corner of 
Air Street. It was pointed out that it was most desirable that the design of the Piccadilly Hotel 
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should be carried on rather than the reproduction of the existing facade which the Committee 
understood to be contemplated. We have the satisfaction to report that the Commissioner is in 
full accord with the Committee on this point. 

The assistance of the Committee was sought in an effort to induce the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester Cathedral to present the remains ot Ihe Inigo Jones Chancel Screen, formerly in the 
Cathedral, to the Victoria and Albert Museum. Drawings were prepared and much correspon- 
dence ensued. The Dean personally explained that the fragmentary condition of the stones 
rendered the gift unsuitable to South Kensington, but that on the suggestion of Mr. Jackson, the 
architect for the Cathedral works, the remains were to be placed in the new Archaeological Museum 
at Cambridge. 

The proposal of the City Corporation to build the new St. PauVs Bridge has received the atten* 
tion of the Committee. The Council were recommended to urge the Corporation to receive a 
deputation of architects and other artists, with a view to securing the best possible design for so 
important an undertaking. The Corporation assenting, a deputation duly attended a meeting of 
the Bridge House Committee and was favourably received. The subsequent action of the Cor- 
poration is somewhat obscure and further representations by the Institute may be desirable with 
a view to safeguarding the architectural character of the work. 

Another project of the Corporation, the re-erection of the three-story wing on the east side 
of the courtyard entrance at the Guildhall, was brought before the Committee. This main 
entrance was originally built by George Dance, but in later years, in order to disclose the main 
wall and roof of the Great Hall, its eastern wing was pulled down. The Corporation is now 
undertaking the uncovering and restoration of the beautiful Crypt below the Great Hall. The 
work is of exceptional interest and is being admirably carried out by Mr. Sjxlney Perks, F.S.A. 
[H.], the City Surveyor. The Kitchens are being removed from the Crypt and space has to be 
found for them in the three-story wing, now being replaced at the main entrance. The recom- 
mendations were conveyed to the authorities through the offices of the President. 

The proposal to cover the famous Boman Bath at Bath with a glass roof was discussed at some 
length. As the matter was still in its early stages, the Council of the Institute has communicated 
with the Corporation of Bath and urged them to consult a competent adviser in a work of such 
importance. 

The Farming Woods Estate, in Northamptonshire, havmg been recently sold to a Company 
for developing the land, the Art Committee has approached its owners and expressed the hope 
that the famous Lijveden New Building, built by Sir Thomas Tresham, should be preserved without 
alteration. 

Consideration has been given to the threatened extension and alteration of the interesting 
Church at Puddletown, in Dorset. The work is intended as a Memorial. In addition to photographs 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Committee by the editor of Country Life, much detailed infor- 
mation, together with the working drawings of the scheme, were courteously sent by the architect, 
Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A. After fully discussing the various points of view involved, the Com- 
mittee concluded that the circumstances did not justify interference with the existing state of the 
fabric, and recommended the Council to make public protest against the proposal. 

The promotion of a Bill in Parhament which seeks powers to erect a Mission Hall upon the 
site of the disused burial ground of St. James's Church, Piccadilly, was duly considered. In view 
of the threatened removal of trees and general disturbance of the amenities of this interesting 
Renaissance Church, the Committee strongly recommended the Council to oppose the passing of 
the measure. The London County Council has lodged a formal protest against the proposal.* 

* In consequence of the opposition aroused by the proposal, the Bill has been rejected by the House of Commons. 
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Board of 
Defence. 


St. Paul's 
Bridge, 


Thanks to the services rendered to the Institute by its Eepresentatives, Mr. John 
^copyright^^ Belchei’, E.A., and Mr. John W. Simpson, great progress has been made towards 
obtaining the protection of copyright for works of architecture. It is hoped that in 
the near future this right will be secured by means of legislation. 

Professional During the course of the year the Council have been compelled to take action in 
Conduct, several cases of professional advertisement and breach of professional etiquette. 

Many architects have applied for and received advice on questions of principle and 
Defence! practice, and in view of several cases of liability for dry rot the Council have issued 
two circulars on the subject. 

The Council appointed the President, Sir Aston Webb, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Sir 
^Bvidge^ George Frampton, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. John W. Simpson, and 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester as a deputation to the Bridge House Estates Committee of 

the Corporation to urge upon them the architectural aspects of this important undertaking. 

^ ^ ^ The Building Act Amendment Clauses of this Bill were the subject of consideration by 

(General Gie Council, who appointed Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, Mr. J. S. Gibson, 

^ ice-President, Mr. John Slater [F.] and Mr. Wm. Dunn [F.] to attend conferences 
upon the Bill called by the L.C.C., at which representatives of many other Institutions 
and Societies affected by the Bill were also present. At these conferences the action of the 
E.I.B.A. was supported by almost all the other Societies. Failing agreement on the matters in 
dispute, the Bill was opposed by the Eoyal Institute, in conjunction with the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and other bodies, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and later on important amendments in the interests of building owners were obtained 
as a result of the opposition. 

The Council have pleasure in reporting the continued financial prosperity of the 
Institute. Although the balance of income over expenditure is only £595 10^. 9d., 
as against £1,841 145. 4d. last year, this is mainly accounted for by exceptional expenditure 
incurred in connection with the new By-laws and the opposition to the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Bill. The sum of £1,066 has been invested during the year, and in addition to this a sum of £1,000 
has already been paid to Messrs. Knight, Frank A Eutley on account of the purchase of their 
leases. The invested capital is now over £27,000. The statement of income and expenditure, 
and the balance sheet for the year ending 31st December 1909, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, 
Son & Skinner, chartered accountants, and audited by Messrs. John Hudson and C. E. 
Hutchinson, the hon. auditors appointed last year, together with the estimate of income and 
expenditure for the current year, are appended to this Eeport (pp. 580-32). 

Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have appointed the following 
^ents^' gentlemen to serve as the Institute Eepresentatives in connection with the various 
bodies indicated : — 


Finance. 


British School at Eome 

Conference on Taxation of Land Values .... 

Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings 

Engineering Standards Committee 

Garden Cities and Town Planning Association Conference 


ilr. John V. fjimpson. 
j Mr. George Hubbard. 

■j Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
1 Mr. Ernest Newton. 

I Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

1 Mr. H. W. Burrows, 
i Mr. . G. M il.son. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

I Mr. Walter Cave. 

■j Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 
i Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 
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General Council for the National Eegistration of Plumbers 
International Congress of School Hygiene, Paris, 1910 . 
London Council for the National Eegistration of Plumbers 


National Housing and Town Planning Council Conference 


Eoyal Institute of Public Health Congress, Liverpool, 1910 
Eoyal Sanitary Institute Congress, Brighton, 1910 . 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board 
Lmiversity of Sheffield Court of Governors 
University of Bristol Court of Governors 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
f Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
t Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
/ Mr. H. Y. Lanchester. 
Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Mr. Eaymond Ihrwim 
j Prof. Beresford Pite. 

\ Sir Aston Webb. 

Mr. T. E. Eccles. 

( Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

{ Mr. Max Clarke. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 

Mr. Mowbray A. Green. 


Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following 

Grants. 


grants : — 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100. 
Architectural Association Sketch Book, £25. 
Architectural Association, £100. 

Artistic Copyright Society, £26 5s. 


British School at Eome, £21. 

Concrete Aggregates Commission, £25. 
Eoyal Architectural Museum, £21. 
Sheffield Society, £12 10s. 


The Competitions Committee have had under their consideration all the conditions 
Competitions, by various promoters, and in cases where the conditions have been unsatisfac- 

tory, letters urging modifications have been sent to the promoters. In the case of the Com- 
petitions for the Warrington Elementary School, the Workington Technical School, and the 
Acton School, the Committee’s efforts to obtain satisfactory amendment of the Conditions 
having been unavailing, the Council by publication in the Journal and in the professional 
Press have advised members of the Institute not to take part in them. The following have 
been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the official year : — 


Aberdare . 

. Fever Hospital 


Sir William Emerson. 

Birkdale 

. Design for Building in Glazed Brickwork 

Mr. Max Clarke. 

Bloxwich . 

School ...... 


Mr. Edmund Wimperis. 

Blyth .... 

Secondary School . 


Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 

Cardiff 

National Museum of Wales . 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall, to act with Sir 




Aston "SVebb and Mr. J. J. Burnet. 

Chisleliurst 

Cemetery 


Mr. Ernest Newton. 

Herne Bay 

Pier Pavilion 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Johannesburg . 

Mimicix)aL Buildings 


Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Kentish Town . 

Mission Hall .... 


Mr. Andrew N. Prentice. 

Liverpool . 

Arts Building 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 

London 

Medical Exaiiunation Hall . 


Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. 

London 

Peabody Buildings 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

Peterborough 

Girls’ Secondary School 


Professor F. M. Simpson, 

St. Anne’s -on -Sea 

. Golf Club House . 


Mr. Ernest Newton. 

Stockport . 

. Library 


Mr. Percy S. Worthington. 

Watford 

. Grammar School . 


Mr. Ernest Newton. 

Wigan 

. Elementary School 


Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Wimbledon 

Hospital .... 


Mr. William A. Pite. 

Copies of the “ Eegulations ” have been sent to the promoters 

of the following competitions, 


together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions be sent for the Institute 
Library : — 
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EEPORT OF THE LITERATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the present Committee in June 1909 the Literature Committee have 
held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. E. Phene Spiers was elected Chairman; Mr. J. D. Crace, Vice- 
Chairman ; Messrs. C. Harrison Townsend and W. Henry Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

The new catalogue for the Loan Library, which was in the press when the Committee last 
reported, has since been issued. 

The Sub-Committee appointed to consider the question of the elimination of superfluous 
books have made recommendations which have been adopted by the Committee and submitted 
to the Council. In view, however, of the acquisition of the new premises, the Council have 
deferred consideration of this matter. 

The Committee have also had under consideration the annual grant placed at their disposal 
by the Council. Compared with the expenditure of three cognate institutions, it has been 
found on inquiry that the sum expended by the Institute on the purchase of books and binding 
is very considerably below that of the three societies in question, viz. the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Listitution, and the Eoyal Geographical Society. Although the 
Council have not yet seen their way definitely to increase the annual grant, the Committee hope 
to be able to make further recommendations. 

In view of the fact that the important essay by Professor E. Willis On the Construction of 
the Vaults of the Middle Ages, pubhshed in the Institute Transactions of 1842, is now out of 
print, the Committee having considered estimates of the cost of its republication, have recom- 
mended the Council to republish the essay on the basis of approved estimates, so that it may ])e 
offered for sale at 2s. 6d. The Committee’s recommendation has been adopted by the Council. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows : — 

Daring the twelve months ending the 31st March of the present year 283 volumes and 41 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 150 volumes and 41 pamphlets. 

The works purchased comprised 133 volumes, of which 56 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,420. 

The number of books issued on loan was 4,026. 

The number of books issued through the post was 288. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 84. 

Donations of books or pamphlets have been received from Sir John Wolfe Barry, Mr. John Bilson, 
Mr. F. Biigh Bond, Mr. C. R. Baker King, Monsieur C. Buis, Monsieur F. de Dartein, Monsieur 
H. Daumet, Mr. James Ransome, Signor G. T. Rivoira, Count R. de Lasteyrie, Mr. F. H. Mansford, 
Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. R. Phene Spiers, Herr H. Storck, Mr. S. Ravenstein, the Executors of the late 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Mr. W. Wonnacott, Mr. W. R. Davidge, from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England and the Commercial Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo has presented a number of important works to the Loan Collection, includin<y 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, Taylor and Cresy's Architectural Antiquities of Eomc, the 
Society of Dilettanti’s CnediteclAnticiuities of Attica Antiquities of Ionia, Palladio’s A rc/u7cc^2ir<3,&c. 

Mr. C. E. Sayer has presented a valuable collection of water-colour drawings, chiefly of buildings 
and decorative work at Pompeii, by Alexander Roos. 

The President of the Conseil Municipal de Paris has presented a complete set of the plans of the 
city of Paris showing the results of the most recent municipal survey as carried out by the Service du 
Plan de Paris (1905-07). 
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Mr. T. M. Rickman has prosontod a complido sot of tho Architpclnral Asfiocuituni S^hetch Bool\ 
comprising thirty-six bound volumes. 

Various works, both English and foreign, on town planning and cognate subjects have boon added 
to the Library during the year. 

The Lodge Quatuor Coronati has presented a number of volumes to complete the Institute’s sot of 
the Lodge’s Transactions. 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during tho year the following may l^e mentioned : 
Romea’s Historla de In arquitpctiira crisl ifoiri ef^parwla m la edad modia \ Hoffman’s Baukuih^f and 
dekorath'C ShidpUir dcr Benaismnce in Bouischland\ ^Yard’s Froicdi clinteanrc and (jardenfi in the 
Sixteenth Cent'iiry, a series of reiyrodnctions of hitherto unpnhlished draicings hij Jacques Androuet 
dn Cerceau; Lefevre-Pontalis’ U Architecture religiense dansVancicn diocese de Soissons ; Simpson’s 
History of Architechiral Develojment^ voL 2; Dartein’s Etudes sur les pouts en pierre, vols, 3 and 4 ; 
Burger’s Die Villen des Andrea Palladio ; Hulot & Fougeres’ Sidinonte, la ville^ Vacropole et les 
temples \ Le Nail’s Lyon: architecture et decoration aux et XVIIV’'''" siecles\ Storck’s 

Hoshilde Domhirke ; Rivoira’s Lomhardic Architecture ; Lethaby’s Greek Buildings represented hy 
Fragments in the British Museum ; Briere’s Le Chateau de Versailles ; Contet’s Documents de 
ferronnerie ancienne ; Fouquier’s Les grands chateaux de France ; Fenger’s Le temple ctrusco- 
latin de V Italic Centrale\ Jantzen’s Das niederlandische Architekhirhild \ Lasteyrie’s UFglise de 
Saint-Philibert-de-Grandlieu \ Statham’s Organ its Position in Musical Art \ Choisy’s Vitrure\ 
Millet’s Monuments byzantins de Mistra, etc. 

LIBEAEY STATISTICS 1909-10. 


Date 

Day Attendances. 

! 

Evening Attendances. 

Books 
issue<l on 






1 



Members. 

Non-members. 

Total. 

Members. 

Non-members. 

Total. 

Loan. 

1909. 

_ 





1 


April .... 

IIS 

222 

340 

18 

98 

' 146 

336 

May .... 

115 

231 

316 

47 

109 

56 

386 

June .... 

IIS 

224 i 

342 

42 

95 

137 

392 

July .... 

12-1 

169 

293 

24 

53 

77 

268 

August .... 

. Keferenee Library closed. 


Eeference Library closed. 


43 

September . 

129 

182 

311 

39 

62 

101 

376 

October 

135 

212 

347 

60 

136 

1 196 

394 

November . 

142 

230 

372 

54 

135 

189 

' 495 

December 

132 

172 

304 

65 

94 

159 ^ 

1 281 

1910. 








January 

12G 

261 

387 

54 

115 

169 

387 

February 

117 

195 

312 

()2 

12(> 

ISS 

323 

March .... 

122 

199 ' 

321 

78 

149 

1 227 

1 

Total . 

137.S 

2297 

3675 

573 

1172 

i 

1 1745 

4026 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have been held since the date of the last Annual Report. 

At the commencement of the Session the following officers were elected \Y, H. Atkin* 
Berrv, Chairman ; W. Henrv White, \ice-Chairman ; Herbert A. Satchell and H. J. Pearson, 
Hon. Secretaries. 

Special recognition was made of the services of Mr. Edward J. Greenop, who had acted as 
Hon. Secretary to the Committee for the past six years. 

The question as to how the presentation of the views of Standing Committees before the 

3 z 
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Council could more eflectually be secured was considered, and it was suggested that the Chair- 
man of each Standing Committee might for that purpose become an ex-officio member of the 
Council. This has. however, boon represented as impractical )le. 

The subject of advertisement by commercial firms that they are prepared to supply to the 
public professional advice in connection with work entruste<l to them, and the holding by mem- 
bers of the Institute of positions as professional advisers to such firms, was dealt with, and a 
recommendation was made to the Council to the effect that a statement on the subject might 
usefully be issued to tlie public. 

An inquiry having been received from America as to how the E.LB.A. Conditions of Con- 
tract were found to work in practice, with the view to the adoption by American architects of 
a similar document, a carefully considered reply was prepared and forwarded to the Council. 

The resolution of the General Body asking the Council to appoint a Special Committee to 
consider the advisability of a revision of the existing Schedule of Charges, and to take steps 
to obtain the opinion of all members of the Institute on the subject, was referred by the 
Council to this Committee for consideration and report. A circular form of inquiry has 
accordingly been prepared and issued to the membership generally, and replies are now being 
received. 

A considerable number of questions have been received relating to difficulties encountered 
in practice in regard to the interpretation of various clauses in the Conditions of Contract and the 
Schedule of Professional Charges, on the matter of professional advertising, and on architects’ 
liabilit}^ for dry-rot in buildings. These have been carefully considered and replied to. Most 
of them being of a confidential nature cannot be more particularly referred to. Arising out of 
them, however, there were two matters of general interest, each of which was referred by the 
Council on the recommendation of the Committee to the legal advisers of the Institute for their 
opinion. The first of these was the legal definition of force majeure in Clause 25 of the 
Conditions of Contract, the reply to which has been published in the Journal. The second 
dealt with the protection afforded in the present state of the law by the wording of Clause 20 
of the Conditions of Contract dealing with workmen’s compensation claims. In view' of the 
opinion expressed on the clause as it now' stands, the Council has decided to amend it and thus 
bring it up to date. 

Several communications have reached the Committee from clients and solicitors asking 
advice on various questions relating to the professional procedure of architects employed by 
them, but in all such cases the Committee have declined to deal wuth such questions wfithout 
previous communication from the architects concerned. 

EEPOKT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Standing Committee have held nine meetings, with an average attendance 
of ten, since the last report w^as published. 

The following officers w'ere elected at the commencement of the Session : — Mr. Max Clarke, 
Chairman ; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Matt. Garbutt and Alan E. Munby, 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The question of the ‘‘ Supporting Power of Eocks and Soils ” w'as discussed, and it was 
felt that the many items of information upon the subject wiiich must be in the hands of indi- 
vidual members of the Institute w'ould, if brought together and carefully collated, be of much 
value to the general body. A letter asking members to assist w'as accordingly inserted in the 
Journal of the 28th August 1909, but up to the present it has unfortunately not produced 
the desired yesult. 
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Di. Stralian, of the Geological Museum, is about to make certain comparative “ Tests of 
Building Stones, \\ith a ^ie^^ to extending our kiio\Yledge of their behaviour when exposed to 
the atmospheric conditions of London. The Committee have advised as to various details of 
the proposed tests as well as upon the particular stones which may be usefully dealt with. 

In connection with these tests, a suggestion has been made that it would be useful to have 
at the Institute a collection of “ Micro-photographs of Building Stones,” and a recommendation 
has been made to the Council upon the subject. 

The Sub-Committee upon Paint Standards ” has submitted an interim report. The terms 
of the reference included directions to make an initial search in current literature with a view 
to ascertaining what has already been done in the matter of standardisation. This investigation 
has involved the preparation of extracts from a large number of volumes, and the matter col- 
lected, though containing facts of great value, proves to be mostly of too technical a character 
to be translated directly into simple practical terms suitable for use by the profession, and it 
would appear that but binall effort has been made, at least in this country, to deal with the 
cjuestioii of standardisation at all, though practical men with whom the Sub-Committee came 
into contact confirmed the opinion that some standards are desirable. It will further be evident 
that in the absence of any standards any precise specification is impossible. The Secretary of 
the Americair Institute of Architects has been interrogated as to the attitude of the profession 
towards this cj^uestion m the Lmted States, but, as yet, no reply has been received. The in- 
vestigation so far undertaken has, however, impressed the Sub-Committee with the following 
facts (1) That adulteration in paint materials is very common, although it can be shown, gener- 
ally speaking, that the best materials are the most economical when renewal is considered • 
(2) that legal definitions are very difficult of formation, and are often based too much upon 
mere chemical composition without regard to other properties ; (3) that the physical condition, 
particularly that of the size of the particles of solid ingredients, is of very great importance, and 
that could this he standardised it would form one valuable basis for specification. The durabilitv 
of paint, given a suitable vehicle, appears to depend, as in the case of concretes, to a very large 
degree upon the use of scientifically graded aggregates. The absence of any standard of fineness 
of grinding, moreover, renders it impossible to mix paints to definite tints by using given weights 
of constituents, which is a great hmdrance to the practical man. A short monograph, suitable 
for the lay reader, embodying a description of the chief characteristics of paint materials, is 
in course of preparation by the Committee, and it is hoped to present it shortly. 

It will be remembered that, the durability of the preservative coatings commonly used upon 
cast-iron drain pipes having been questioned, Mr. E. C. Hannen very kindly offered to lav down 
some lengths of pipe by various makers and to take them up again for inspection after a few 
years’ service. Accordingly, early in December 1905 certain “ coated cast-iron drain pipes ” 
were laid at No. 10 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park. There were six lengths, of which five were 
coated with solution and one was uncoated, and the whole were laid as part of a house drain 
and were used in the ordinary way until the end of August 1909. They were then after 
3| years’ use taken up and examined, and it was found that, while the coatings were not 
quite perfect, the deterioration had been very slight, quite msulficient, in fact, to enable any 
definite estimate to be made as to the length of time during which they would have remained 
serviceable. The uncoated length also remained practically as good as when put into the ground. 

It may be added that the pipes were laid in tlie usual way between two manholes, a few inches 
below the stone paving of an area, and were suiTouiided by sand\ gravel and jointed with i>lu(' 
lead. The Committee wish to put on record an acknowledgment of their indebtedness to 
Mr. E. 0. Hauiien for his help in this matter. 
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The Cuiiimittee examined and corrected some proofs, put before them by the Council of 
the Institute, of Mr. Alfred 8chloinann’s Illustrated Tec}t7iical Dictionaries, 

The experiments of the “ Mortar Sub-Committee ” are still progressing, and the final tests 
will probably be made in January 11)11. It will, of course, take some time after that date to 
arrange the results, complete the tables and diagrams, &;c. 


KEPOET OP THE EEGOEDS COMMITTEE. 

Professor W. E. Lethaby was elected Chairman, and Mr. Curtis Green, Hon. Secretary. 

The Committee have to report that the work of preparing a list of buildings suitable for 
architectural study is progressing. Schedules have been issued during the year to various 
societies and persons who agreed to co-operate in the work of compiling the list, and numerous 
forms of schedule have been received. 

Acting on an extended reference from the Council, the Committee have submitted to the 
Council a series of suggestions with a view of directing and systematising the work undertaken 
by Institute Students and Prizemen. Under the heading of “ General Advice to Architectural 
Students the Committee’s suggestions were largely adopted and included in the Prizes and 
Studentships pamphlet of 1909-10. A further recommendation has been made in agreement 
with the Prizes and Studentships Committee with regard to the travelling studentships, viz. — 
That the greater part of the student's time should be devoted to the study of some archi- 
tectural w^ork or group of works of high architectural interest.” The Committee have also 
recommended that in order that the student’s studies may be more real and interesting, 
and to make their valuable labours generally available and useful, the best w^ork should be 
pubhshed, the pubhcation to be effected either through the Institute Jouknal, the A, A, 
Sketch Booky or through and by arrangement with the professional journals, and that the more 
important examples be published officially by the Institute as special monographs.” Acting 
on this recommendation the Council contributed ‘2oL towards the expenses of the A, A, Sketch 
Book on the understanding that a special number should be devoted to the publication of the 
studentship drawings — a condition which wus fulfilled by the Sketch Book in the issue of their 
first quarterly part of the present year. 

The Committee have now^ further considered this point, and they feel that it would be a 
great hicentive to students, while holding the scholarships of the Institute, to make adequate 
drawings of line examples of architecture if the E.I.B.A. annoxmced that it would be prepared 
from time to time to publish hidependently such studies as wxre of sufficient merit. 

The Committee do not suppose that such exceptional publications need be made more 
frequently than once in three or four years, and it might be expected that the sale w'ould at 
least largely meet the cost of production. 

The Committee desire by this means to encourage special research work and accurate record, 
not only for the sake of the record, but also and primarily for the value of the traming to the 
btudent. At the same time the Committee think the w'ork so published w'ould interest in such 
critical btudies and bo of considerable Aulue to architects generally. The ^tudies should include 
attempts at Conjectural Eesloration somewhat after the manner of Ihosu done by Erench 
students. 

As an example of the advantages of following out the study of one group of facts, the Com- 
mittee w’ould point to the remarkable essay on “ The Construction of the Vaults of the Middle 
Ages,” by the late Professor Wilhs, pubhshed in the Tkansactions for 1842. 

The Committee have also made reconmiondations with regard to the Essay Prize, and in 
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consultation with a sub-Cuinmittee of the Prizes and Studentships (.'uiniuittee, the i'ellnwiug 
recommendation was adopted : That subjects for the Essay Prize should as fai* as possiide i)e 
chosen to induce competitors to make delinite contributions to kno\vled,L,^(‘ : also that the 
Examiners may recommend selected essays for publication, and that others mi;^dit be read at 
iSessional meetings,’’ The Committee, after further consideration, ha\e made tlni follow 
recommendations as follow s : — 

1. That it is desirable to make the experiment of allowing students to seb'ct tladr own 
subjects, wTiile a specimen list of subjects [the Committta^ submitted 15 such subjects ] might 
1)0 printed so as to assist the students to a clear \iew of wdiat is wanted. 

2. Competitors are expected to make a contribution to know’le<lge, liy accurate lesearch 
and clear presentment of facts, so that their essays may be accept(‘d as authorilatix e statenumts 
on the Several subjects dealt with. Photographs, as well as drawings, to be allowa'd a> illustra- 
tions, and a bibliogra|)hy should be added. 

KEPOUT OE THE Al DITOUS kOU IDUU. 

Wc have audited the accounts for the year IhUP, checkrd th<‘ ^latemiait of securities with 
the Bank list and deeds produced, and are pleased to report that w'e found them coivect and the 
hnaaces of the Institute in a very satisfactory state. 

The invested capital now^ amounts to £*27,076, showing an increase of £El)t)r) o\ ei the pre\ ions 
year, there is also an increirse in the dividends amounting to about £50. 

The general printing account exceeds that of the previous year by about £lsy, and is due to 
the extra printing required in connection with the noAV charter, by-law^s, and additional giaieral 
meetings. 

Chiefly for the same reason and on account of larger issues, the expenditure in connection 
with the Journal exceeds that of the previous year by about £300. 

We are sorry to find a decrease of about £402 in the total of the fees received in connection 
with the examinations, but although the fees for the “ Preliminary ” and intermediate ” are 
considerably less, it is satisfactory to find that the fees for the “ Einal ” t'xaminatious ai‘e more. 

The balance on the Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds is considerably 
less than that of last year, and is chiefly due to the large expenditure incurred in connection wdth 
the London County Council’s General Powers Bill, new catalogue for loan library, and special 
reporting for the meetings in connection wdth the new^ by-law’s. 

We desire to call attention to the unfortunate decrease (tw^enty-five) in the nunilMa- of 
Fellow'S, and to the fact that only thirteen have been elected during the year. It is hoped that 
many Associates who are eligible w'ill be induced to seek election <luidng the coming Session. 
At the same time w'e are pleased to see an increase in the number of Associates, 111) having 
been elected during the year. 

We are pleased to say that the audit was facilitated owing to the very careful and accurate 
manner in which the accounts were kept. 

John liLD^oN \F,\ ) 

e'. E. ilLICiU.N^O.S L-l-J) 


FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary and Trii^t Funds for audited i)y Me.^r^rs. John HiuLon [F.] 
and C. E. Hutchiii'^on [.4.], IL>n, AuddurSf here lollow:- 



Iiicomt and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended Slst December 1909. 

2)r. Exclusive of Entrance Fees, Final Examination Fees, and Subscriptions in advance. Cr. 

EXPENDITURE. INCOME. 


To OSDIXARY ExrEXDITL'RE— £ d. £ d. 

Rent 935 0 U 

Gas and Electric Lighting 115 7 u 

Coals 17 3 0 

1067 lU 0 

Salaries 2137 15 5 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 

Petty Expenses 1060 12 7 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 3.11 7 6 

Housekeeping 272 U 3 

Advertisements S6 1 11 

Examination Expenses -137 3 8 

General Repairs 95 8 3 

Fire Insurance 34 38 9 

Medals and other Prizes 180 13 o 

Grant to Architects’ Benevolent Society 125 o 0 

Grant to Library 218 e 0 

Grant to Roj'al Architectural Museum 21 0 0 

Grant to Aichitectural Association lOU 0 0 

Grant to British School at Rome 21 0 0 

Grant to Architectural Association Sketch 

Book 25 0 0 

Grant to Concrete Aggregates Commi-^ion . 25 0 o 

535 6 0 

The Journal— 

Reporting 39 16 0 

Printing and Binding 1266 7 0 

Illustrations 206 o S 

Addressing, Postage, and Carriage 376 12 1 

19o8 15 9 

The Kalendar— 

Printing 219 4 4 

Postage and Carriage 32 14 1 

251 IS 5 

Contributions to Allied Societies 438 7 6 

Miscellanfocs Ex pekses — 

Legal and Accountants’ Charges 222 4 6 

Presidents of Allie<l Societies 6519 1 

Telephone, &c .... 25 11 U 

Sundries 77 13 lU 

391 8 5 

SPL< I\L Dlr-BrR.'EMEN I" — 

L.G.C. {General Powers) Bill 1909 522 1 1 

Loan Library Catalogue 5 L 15 6 

•S' pecial Reporting (By-laws) .... 31 6 U 

605 2 7 

Dinner (deficit) 79 19 U 

Balance of Income over Expenditure 595 10 9 


By Ordinary Income— 






Subscriptions — 

£ 


d. 

£ 

5. d. 

856 Fellows at £4. 45 

3595 

4 

0 



Ditto, Arrears 

84 

0 

0 



1252 Associates at £2. 2s 

2629 

4 

(1 



Ditto, An-ears 

143 

7 

0 



40 Hon. Associates at £2. 2 a 

84 

0 

0 



Ditto, Arrears 

19 

19 

0 





— 

— 

6555 

14 0 

Dividends on Stocks and Share? — 






Newfoundland Stock 

66 

4 

2 



Architectural Union Co 

18.5 

10 

0 



Consols 

69 

13 

H 



Tasmanian Government Stock 

62 

15 

8 



Dominion of Canada Stock 

78 

17 

3 



Queensland Government Stock 

46 

12 

8 



Loudon and North Western Railway Stock 

33 

0 

6 



Bank Stock 

9 

3 

4 



Madras Railway Stock 

38 

19 

6 



r4reat Northern Railway Stock ... 

31 

13 

3 



Great Western Railway Stock 

35 

8 

3 



Cape of Good Hope Stock 

50 

10 

10 



West Australian >Tock 

68 

2 

0 



New South Wale- Stock 

33 

2 

11 



LoikIoii County Council Stock 

32 

9 

9 



Interest on Deposit 

9 

11 

2 




— 

— 

— 

851 

11 11 

Journal and Kalendar— 






Ailvertisemeuts 

louu 

0 

U 



Sales 

135 

16 

3 



Sales of other Publications 

508 

9 

1 




— 

— 

— 

1644 

5 1 

Examination Fees — 






Statutory 

25 

4 

0 



Preliminarv 

518 

14 

0 



Intermediate 

532 

7 

0 



Special and Final (forfeited) 

282 

1 

0 




— 

— 

— 

1358 

6 0 

Use of Rooms — 






District Surveyors’ Association 

25 

0 

0 



R.I.B.A. Tenants 

75 

0 

0 




— 

— 

— 

100 

0 0 


Saffery, Sons & Skinner, 
Chartered Accountants. 


£10510 0 3 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 21 <t March 1910. 


£10510 0 3 


(Signed) 


I John Hrn^oN [/’.]. 

( C. E. IIUICHINVON [A.]. 


2)r* 


Balance Sheet of Ordmary Funds ^ 31si December 1909. 


LIABILITIES. 

£ A. d. £ s. d. 

To Sundiy Cl editors 340 19 2 

To Bank Overdraft 2 53 1211 

To Examination Fees anticipatory of elec- 
tion 381 3 0 

To Subscriptions received in advance .... 165 18 0 

To Budding Fund 1^267 8 1 

To Charitable Fund 969 14 7 

To Travelling Fund 1385 4 0 

To Accumulated Fund— 

Surplus of liquid assets over Liabilities 

as per last Balance Sheet 23053 16 2 

Add Entrance Fees in 1909 : 


r. £27 G 0 

A. 374 17 0 

402 3 0 

Arrears for 1909 (as per contra) 298 4 0 


23754 3 2 

Leifi Arrears for 1908, since re- 
ceived or cancelled £291 S 0 

Furniture and Fittings 

bought 20 4 9 

311 12 9 


Add Balance of Income over Expenditure for 
1909 


23442 10 5 
595 10 9 

24038 1 2 


ASSETS, £ s, d. 

B}’ Investments at cost — 

Architectural Union Co., 265 Shares 3671 1 0 

Consols 2^ per Cent. £2942. lU. lUd 2975 14 0 

Tasmanian Government 3^ per Cent. 

Stock £1896. 8s. 9d 2050 0 0 

Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent. Regis- 
tered Stock £3324. 65. 8d 3219 11 0 

Queen?land Government 3 per Cent. Stock 

£1643. 9a. Id 1550 0 0 

London anti North Western Railway 4 per 
Cent.ConsoUdated Preference Stock £871 1049 5 8 

Bank Stock £101. 18 a‘ 230 18 0 

Madras Railway *‘B” Annuity £50 lljf. 3d. 1385 4 0 

Gioat Northern Railway 4 per Cent. Conso- 
lidated Perj^ietual Prclerciiee Stock £835 999 12 0 

Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock £747 1199 16 10 

Cape of Gootl Hope 3j per Cent. Stock 

£1526. 13.<!. 4d. 1500 0 0 

West Australian 4 per Cent. Stock £18uu 1972 15 0 

New South Wales 34 per Cent. Govern- 
ment Stock £1001. 1 d lOOO U U 

London County Council 3 per Cent. Stuck 

£1147. 145. 4d 1000 0 0 

Newfoundland 3i per Cent. Stock £2000 .. 2005 1 0 

By Buildimj Fund — 

Indian (Joverumeiit 34 per Cent. 

Stock £1180. 05. lid 1267 8 1 


By Debtors (Rent, Advertisements, &c.) ... 

By Subscriptions in Arrear 1908 63 7 0 

Ditto 1909 298 4 0 


By Prrnn^e,^ — 

Payment on Account of Premium tui 
Lease and ValueiV and other Oiiarge'i,.. 


Cr. 

£ 5. d. 


27o76 6 7 
185 8 4 

361 11 0 

1178 15 0 


ssAFi-EiA, & Skinner, £^8802 0 11 

(^haitered Accountants. - 


£28802 0 11 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 2U( March 1910. 


iSnmedl IIUbaON [/’.]. 

I siLuta) I HuTcniK«ox [.1.], 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31 si December 1909. 


Dr* 


Cr* 


Ashpitfx Prizk Fund : — £ s. d. 

To Cost of Ashpitel Prize [Mr. J. C. Proctor] [.1,] 10 U 0 

To Balance carried forward -18 2 6 


5H 2 ti 


Anderson and Webb Pend 

To Travelling Expenses lo 10 0 

To Balance carried foi ward 132 -> n 


142 15^ 0 

Arthur Oates Legacy 

To Amount paid Prizeman [L. Wilkinson] [d ] 42 0 0 

To Balance carrietl forward K6 10 2 


108 10 2 


Donaldson Testimonial Fund 


To Cost of Medals 1 7 G 

To Balance carried forward 10 8 0 


11 16 3 


Godwin Bursary : — 

To Grant to Mr. A, H. Verstage [A.] 35 0 0 

To Grant to Mr .T, A, Allan 30 0 t) 

To Balance carried forward 21 10 ^ 

86 10 2 

Grlssell Legacy 

To Cost of Medal 9 18 0 

To Balance carried forward 3 13 9 

13 l”r~9 

Library Fund : — 

To Purchase of Books, Binding, <fec 209 5 3 

To Petty Expenses 4 19 8 

To Balance carried forward 23 1 7 


237 6 6 


Ow'FN Jones Studentship 
To Amountis paid to Students, viz. ; — £ .s\ 

Mr.S. H. Maw .. 21 0 0 

Mr. A. K. H. , Jackson .. 50 t) 0 

71 0 0 

To Balance carried forwaid 99 7 0 

1 70 7 0 

Pugin Memorial Fund 
To Amount paid to Student, viz. : — 

3[r. S. G. Folletfe 40 0 0 

To Cost of Medal 1 9 G 

To Balance carried forwarl 7 19 lu 

19 9 4 

Saxon Snell Bequest 

To Cash paid Mr. Milburn [A.] 30 0 0 

To Balance carrietl forward 94 7 5 

124 7 5 

The Legacy Fund : — 

To Cash paid Mr. G. S. Nieol [A.] 10 0 0 

To Cash paid Mr. G. Drysdale 10 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 7 1 10 

27 H o 

WiMPERIh Beque.^t:-- 

To Grant to Mr. G. S. Xicol [A.] lit 0 U 

To Balance carried forward luo 16 7 

SAjFPEBY, Sons, & Skinner, llo 16 7 

Chartered Accountants. — 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividend'^ on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., at 14x 
per Share 


By Balancefrom la'^t Account 

Bv Dividends on 43 Share';. Archirectnral Union Co., 
.It 14 n'. per Share 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividciulfc on £1160 4 per Cent. X.-E. Bailwai Preference 
Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £72 L. <& X.-W. Kaiiway 4 per Cent. Con- 
snlidated Preference Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 
Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £20. Os. Hr/. B ” Annuity Great’ Indian 
Peninsula Railway 


By Balance from last Account 

By Annual Donation from Mr. Sydney .sinirke [^.l ... . 

By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds 

By Entrance Fee 

By Fines, Ac .( Loan Li bra ryj ‘ ‘ " 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £2128 Midi an<i ' Railway '2* 'per 

Stock 

By Divi< lends on £1247 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock 


By Balance trom last Account 

By Dividends on £1070 L. & X.-W. Railway 4 per Cent, 
Consolidated Preference Stock 


By Balance from last Account 

By Diiidends on £698. 4s. New Zealand 3i per Cent*. Stock 


By Dividends on £1150 2i per Cent. Consols 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1024. 18s. 8t/. Metropolitan Water Boani 
3 per Cent, fctoek 


£ 

s. 

il. 

44 

o 

G 

14 

0 

0 

58 

2 

c 

112 

13 

II 

30 

2 

0 

142 

15 

0 

64 

10 

a 

43 

19 

9 

108 

10 

2 

9 

3 

9 

2 

12 

6 

11 

16 


47 

11 

6 

38 18 

8 

86 

10 

2 

0 

0 

10 

13 

10 

11 

13 

11 

9 

15 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

212 


0 

2 

o 

0 

2 

12 

0 

237 

6 

6 

60 

IG 

G 

50 

8 

7 

59 

1 

11 

170 

7 

0 

8 

15 

10 

40 

13 

6 

49 

9 

4 

101 

5 


23 

2 

3 

124 

7 

5 

27 

1 

10 

27 

1 

10 

81 

14 

7 

29 

2 

0 

110 16 

7 



Hi 


(Signed) | 


John Hudson [/’.]. 

C. E. Hutchinson [a.]. 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 21s/ March 1910. 
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Balance Sheet of Tnn^t Flinch, 31.s/ December 1909. 


To Astipitfl PnrzE Pu\d d. 

r.ipital— 20 Shares in the Arelutoctnral Union Com- 
pany, Limited, at £1-4 per Share 2S(i 0 u 

Balance at credit of lieveiuic Account -is *J i\ 

ToA\i*ei;.ma A\i) Winn Find {linaidct Aicliiteetnral 
* Bdneatiou):— 

Cai)ital — {.’Shares in the Arehireetnral UnionCoin- 

pany, Limited, at £14 per -Lai e .... G02 U 0 

Balance at ereilit of Revenue Account 'i 0 

To Arehlr Cate? Legacy Fi nd 

f’apital— £11G0 X.-F. By. 4 per Cent riefeience Stot'k 15i)4 r> t'. 

Halanre at eiY'tlic of Revenue Account i;t. lo -j 

To DoNAT.BSOV TF.sTfMON! vl FtM) 

Capital— £72 L. & A^’.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con«;oli- 

dated Preference Stock ... * 89 0 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account lii 8 0 

To Godwin Bcrsary Fcnd 

Capital — £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture Stock 134413 6 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 21 10 2 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20. 03 . 8d. B ” Annuity Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway 513 14 10 

Balance at crelit of Revenue Account 3 13 0 

To Library Fund : — 

Balance at credit cf Revenue Account 23 1 7 

To Owen Jones Studentship Fund 

Capital — £2128 Midland Railway per £ s. d. 

Cent. Debenture Stock 1773 0 0 

£1247 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 

Consolidated Guaranteed Stock 2114 12 9 

3887 12 9 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 99 7 0 

To Pugin Memorial Fund 

Capital— £1070 L. & X.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock 1342 12 6 

Balance at cre»Ut of Revenue Account 7191U 

To Saxon Snell Bequest : — 

(’apital— £898, 4s. New Zealand 3i per Cent. vStock ... 7U0 u 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 94 7 5 

To Tite Legacy Fund 

Capital— £1150 2^ per Cent. Consols 1109 1 6 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 7 1 ID 

To WlMPERI'^ Bkoue- T : — 

Capital— £1024. 8d. Metropolitan Water Board 

3 per Cent. B ” Stock 1000 0 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 100 1b 7 

fcAFFERY, Sons, & Skinner, £12988 5 2 

Cbarteie<l Accouutauts. ■■■ ' 


Cr. 

£ d. 

By Covernment and other Securities for total book value 

of Tru-t Fund- inve-ti'd 1237.3 0 7 

Bj r.i-h ill liand- of B.\iikeis C15 i 7 


£12988 5 2 




Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 21 d March 1910. (Signed) -j ^ JIl iruiN ^ N’ *[ 1 ] 

The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1910, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : — 


Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 31s^ December 1910. 


EXPENDITURE. £ 

Rent 1335 

Lighting and Warming- .. l^U 

Salaries ... 2220 

General Printing, Stationery, Postages, and Petty Ex- 
penses 

General Meetings, Exhibitions, otc 320 

Housekeeping . ... 2(5 

Advertisements 1^5 

Examination Expenses -f**0 

General Repairs lO'^ 

Fire Insurance 

Medals and other Prizes 2.35 

Grant to Library 150 

Other Grants 350 

JoITRNAL .. l^^OO 

Kalend.\r 250 

Contributions to 4.11ied Societies 5U0 

Mi'cellaneou< — £ d. 

By-laws Revision and Privy (’onncil Fees 50 0 U 

Legal and Accountant^’ Charges . ... 200 0 0 

Goiitingencie-' SoO 0 0 


E'tiiiiated Balance <4 Inconu* over Expeudiruie C55 


d. 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
U 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


IX COME. £ 

Fub>criptions and Arrears .... 0999 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares and Interest on Deposit 

Account 705 

Sale of Publications (other than Journal and Kalendar) 500 
Journal and Kalendar— £ 5. 

Sales 149 q* 9 * 

Advertisements lUOo 0 0 

1110 

Lse of Rooms j 25 

Examination Fees " 1350 


d 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


£^40 0 0 9 ^ 


The above I-Utimate iiiclude? certain items for additional Kxiienditiire and Income due to the acquisition of the 

new Piemise.s and the new clu^s of Licentiates. 


^Fur tlihrHiisi())t on the Annual Beport, see pp. 541 <=,qq, 
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TOWN PLANNING. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I.B.A. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XVIL THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY 
OF SYDNEY AND ITS SUBURBS. 

By A. R. Jemmett [F,]. 

The Royal Commission appointed in May 1908 
to consider the improvement of the city of Sydney 
and its suburhs, and to inquire fully into the whole 
subject of the remodelling of the city, with reference 
both to the present requirements of the city and 
suburban population and to the increase of popula- 
tion and traffic within the next twenty-live years, 
has presented a voluminous report. The Com- 
mission held ninety meetings, examined forty wit- 
nesses, and obtained direct from the authorities of 
the leading cities of Europe and America much in- 
formation illustrating various aspects of municipal 
activity. After submitting an interim report in 
December 1908, recommending the immediate 
ac<iui 3 ition of the property of the Australia Gas- 
light Company, it issued its final report in June 
1909. This report is divided into seven parts. 
1. Introductory. 2. Traffic considerations. 3. 
Beautification of the city. 4. Slum areas and 
housing reform. 5. Future growth of the city. 
G. Particulars of improvement schemes considered 
by the Committee. 7. Conclusion. 

In the introduction to the final report we are 
told that the Commissioners’ “aim has been to 
ascertain how at a reasonable expenditure the 
transit facilities of Sydney and its suburbs may be 
improved, while at the same time adding character 
and dignity to a city in liarmony with its situa- 
tion on one of the finest harbour sites in the 
world.” They believe that their scheme will satisfy 
the needs of the traffic for the next twenty-five 
years, add to public comfort and convenience, and 
contribute to the amenities of the city. 

Part II, which deals with traffic considerations, 
points out that Sydney, as the main distributing 
centre for the State, handles 90 jier cent, of the 
total imports, as well as a large proportion of the 
exports of New South Wales. The goods having 
to be carted between wharf and warehouse or ware- 
house and rail create a heavy traffic on roads with 
steep gradients, already too narrow, and still further 
encumbered by tram lines. The result is that the 
traffic conditions are unsatisfactory and dangerous. 

The Commissioners consider that if the port of 
Sydney is to be maintained and developed on 
modern lines better means of communication be- 
tween the wharves and the higher levels of the city 
will have to be provided. 

All the witnesses agreed in attributing the con- 
gestion of many of the streets to the tramways, 
which, in the absence of any local or suburban rail- 


way, have developed into what is really a system 
of street railways. These tramways being already 
insufficient for present-day requirements, it is pro- 
posed to introduce a system of underground electric 
railways for city and suburban passenger traffic, 
leaving the tramways to their proper function of 
feeding the railway system. 

A series of recommendations for the widening 
and regrading of streets to deal with vehicular 
traffic are embodied in the accompanying plan, and 
attention is drawn to the necessity of dealing with 
the main highways to the suburbs and country 
beyond before any further increase in values takes 
place. 

Part III, dealing with the beautification of the 
city, points out that the attractiveness of a city is 
an aid to its prosperity— -as witness the experience 
of Paris and other European cities — and that there 
is much scope for improvement in this direction. 
The Commission considers that a comprehensive 
Building Act is an immediate necessity to secure 
unity of purpose and harmony of design in the 
architecture of the city by regulating height, style, 
and character of the buildings, street awnings, Ac. 

The grouping together of public buildings in the 
official quarter, the remodelling of Queen’s Square, 
the removal of Darlinghurst gaol, and the treat- 
ment of the approaches to the Central Railway 
Station, are examples of the suggestions towards 
the improvement of the general aspect of the city, 
to which end the provision of fountains and the 
cultivation of trees is advocated. 

In Part IV, dealing with slum areas and housing 
reform, we find that here, as elsewhere, the 
destruction of slum areas in the city districts has 
led to the creation of new ones in the suburbs. 
The Commissioners doubt whether the cities in 
Great Britain have really struck at the root of the 
evil by providing municipal dwellings within their 
boundaries for the working classes. They seem 
to think that the Germans are dealing with the 
problem in a more scientific way, and that the 
acquisition of municipal land is a better remedy 
than municipal building. They also consider that 
the disadvantages of the tenement system outweigh 
the advantages, particularly in a city with a climate 
like Sydney ; so they recommend : — 

(1) Local authorities to have full powers to 
resume and remodel slum areas, and to prevent by 
regulation the growth of fresh slums in their 
districts. 

(2) Local authorities to have power to acquire 
land for the provision of sites for workmen's dw'el- 
lings ; and to provide by regulation for the erection 
of such dwellings on approved hygienic lines. 

(3) That workmen be encouraged to reside in 

4 a 
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separate houses in suburban areas, in preference to 
tenement buildings in the city. 

(4) Playgrounds to be provided for children 
wherever possible throughout the city and suburbs. 

The future growth of the city is considered in 
Part Y, which^ points out that although the city 
presents few opportunities for town planning on 
modern lines no such limitations apply to the outer 
suburbs. In order to insure a comprehensive treat- 
ment of future extensions they should be under the 
control of the governing authorities, and as bydney 
has a comparatively dense population although 
the most populous city in Australia actually cover- 
in" a smaller area than either Melbourne, Brisbane 
or'^Adelaide— and is increasing rapidly, it will soon 


heights, for the benefit and recreation of the 
Citizens . 

(5) That municipalities inadequately provided 
with park space secure additional public reserves 
before the price of land is further enhanced. 

Part VI contains particulars of various improve- 
ment schemes considered by the Commission, and 
deals in more detail with many of the foregoing 
recommendations. It gives a summary of Mr. 
Burns’ Town-Planning Bill and of a suggested 
Building Act, with proposals for fire prevention, 
smoke nuisance, and control of the streets. It 
recommends that in planning new suburbs the 
rectangular, or chessboard, system of streets should 
only be adopted where grades can be obtained of 



V 1 .L-.nrr north from Hvdc Park, Elizabeth Street and ISlictiaarie Street widtutU. Mooie 

Wifk ftieet; ne^rthoroughfare ni the domain, and the remodelling of Queeid. Square recommended by th, 


street extended 
(Jommi-rion 


be necessary to plan out additional suburbs. To this 
end the Commission recommends 

(1) That municipalities be empowered to make 
and execute town-planning schemes on the lines of 
Mr. .lohn Burns’ Bill, subject to the approval of a 
Local Government or other Board. 

(2) That municipalities be encouraged to utilise 
the powers contained in Ordinance No. 70 of the 
Local Government Act 1906, relating to the sub- 
division of land for building purposes. 

(3) That municipalities be empowered to make 
regulations with the view of preserving the natural 
scenery of Sydney’s environs. 

(4) That wherever possible contour drives be 
made round the harbour foreshores and along the 


not less than 1 in 20, and considers that much of 
the present difficulty has been caused by the 
adoption of this system regardless of its suitability 
to the situation. It is also in favour of linking up 
the parks by tree-planted avenues or boulevards. 

In Part YII, Conclusion, we read that “ owing 
to the difficulties presented hy the irregular con- 
figuration of the foreshores of the harbour and the 
hilly character of the city and suburbs, your Com- 
missioners, as will be seen from the foregoing 
recommendations, have not attempted any formal 
plan for the remodelling of ^Sydney. An ideal plan 
of city reconstruction such as would take full advan- 
tage of the possibilities of the site could only be carried 
out at unreasonable and unjustifiable cost.’' 
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Following a series of paragraphs pointing out 
the advantages of the more important suggestions 
we lind these recommendations : — 

The adoption, wholly or in port, of a sciieme of improve- 
ment of this kind involve'^ two important — 

control and hnanee. While it is true that many of the 
^ng>iested iniprovements are within the boundaries of the 
city proper, it can hardly be expected that the whole of 
the linandal burden should be undeitahen by the City 
Council. Works of a distinctly national character, like 
the railways, and the approaches to railway stations and 
wharves, 'should fall within the province of the Government. 
Others, such as the widening ot existing arteries, and the 
opening of new ones, are for the benetit of the metroiiolis 
as a whole, and the adjoining municipalities should share 
the ie<ponsihility with the city. In impiw ements designed 
mainly for the beautitication of the capital, every citizen 
ot the State has an interest. 


who has made a special study of, and published a 
pamphlet on, this question ; and Mr, J. Barlow 'F. , 
who was a Member of the City Improvement and 
Advisory Board ; but no architect seems to have 
been honoured with a seat on the Commission. 

The Commissioners may fairly be congratulated 
on having spared neither time nor trouble in the 
collection of evidence from all available sources, 
and on having put forward certain general recom- 
mendations which, as such, will meet with general 
approval. The advantage of a central authority 
armed xvith town-planning powers and admini- 
stering an adequate Building Act, or the value of 
main traffic arteries to the suburbs, of linking up 
parks, of open spaces, fountains, and trees, will not 
be seriously disputed. When, however, we turn to 



Seeing therefore that the interests of the State, the city 
and it'' suburbs, are so intimately a-'^oeiated in the scheme 
of improvement which we have outlined, your CommK- 
sioners are of opinion that a central authority should be 
appointed to initiate and carry out street improvement-) 
which extend beyond the boundaries of any one munit-i- 
pahty, and that the State should bear its due proportion 
of the cost of iinpiovements of a general character. 

With the report are bound up 253 pages of 
evidence containing ideas, opinions, facts, and sta- 
tistics of much interest and value. Accompanying 
it are fifty-six sheets of plans, maps, and sketches 
illustrating the Commissioners’ recommendations, 
as w’ell as some of the other proposals submitted 
to them. 

Among the witnesses were three members of the 
Institute: Mr. W. L. Yernon [F.], Government 
architect of New South Wales : Mr. J. SulmanLi’’. , 


the particular scheme in which these admirable re- 
commendations take actual shape we must confess 
to a feeling of disappointment, not only at the lack 
of any ruling idea or organic coherence in the 
scheme as a whole, but also at the inadequate archi- 
tectural treatment of the various improvements 
shown, although it is possible that the way in 
which these latter are presented does not altogether 
do them justice. 

There is clearly no opportunity here for the ap- 
plication of any arbitrary system of symmetrical 
formality. Governor Phillip towards the end of 
the eighteenth century seems to have tried, and 
failed, by planning main thoroughfares 200 feet 
wide running from Sydney Cove over the heights 
to Darling Harbour, regardless of the gradients. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
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city began to develop itself more naturally with 
seven of the ten existing streets running south 
from Sydney Cove, following more easily the 
natural formation of the ground. The principal 
traffic defect of the way it has ultimately developed 
is, as pointed out in the report — that six of these 
parallel streets eventually discharge their traffic 
into George Street on the west, and the remainder 
into William Street and Oxford Street on the east, 
these being the only outlets to the eastern and 
western suburbs. The new relief street parallel to 
Oxford Street, and the regrading of William Street, 
may be sufficient on the eastern side, but on the 
west, George Street still gathers up the accumulated 
traffic of most of its parallel streets before it reaches 
the raihvay station. 


the treatment they propose seems hardly adequate 
to realise this 2>ossibility. 

Being the principal water gate of the city the 
architectural treatment of the whole surroundings 
should take its cue from this fact, and suggest and 
emphasise the idea. The general disposition and 
lay-out of the streets, open spaces, and buildings 
should be governed by it, and nothing should be 
done that is contrary to it. The suggested over- 
head railway station across the Quay seems to be 
contrary to the idea of a grand entrance to an im- 
portant city. It blocks ui) the vista and destroys 
all sense of entrance, and, not being the main ter- 
minal station of a great trunk line, it would occupy 
a position and create an effect out of all propor- 
tion to its relative importance. It may be neces- 



It is difficult however fur any one with no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the locality, and no more 
exact knowledge of the contours and differences of 
level than can be gathered from these maps and 
sketches, exactly to realise and appreciate at its 
prox^er value the actual practical utility of these 
various street improvements. It may be presumed 
that, as regards the relief of traffic, each sug- 
gestion may be a local improvement as far as it 
goes. 

We are better able to realise the effect of such 
suggestions as the prox^osed improvement to Cir- 
cular Quay at the head of Sydney Cove. The Com- 
missioners are alive to the fact that this harbour, 
which is the x^rincipal water gate or entrance to 
the city, ‘‘ has in it the makings of as splendid a 
water front as any to be found in the world,” but 


sary to x^ut a station here— but must it be overhead 
and not underground ? 

In the scheme suggested by Mr. Sulman this 
station is kept undergiound and a vista is opened 
from the water to a grand central boulevard run- 
ning hack into the heart of the city. This leaves 
the entrance open and seems to exx^ress more cor- 
rectly the general ruling idea. 

Turning, however, from the discussion of any 
particular instance to the consideration of the 
scheme as a whole, it is true that the Commis- 
sioners, by admitting that they have made no 
attempt to produce an ideal scheme, do, to some 
extent, disarm criticism. 

But although a scheme may not be ideal yet it 
can be complete in itself as far as it goes and show 
some feeling for artistic expression. If the Com- 
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mission has not altogether succeeded it is not for 
lack of suggestions. The evidence of many of the 
witnesses, notably that of ^fr. J. D. Fitzgerald, 
barrister-at-iaw, shows some appreciation of the 
requirements of the situation. In the suggestions 
put forward by him, and by Mr, Sulman and others, 
there seems to be the germ of a possible idea which 
would express one of the principal characteristics 
of the city, and be in harmony with its historic 
growth and with the natural formation of the 
site. 

The city develops both naturally and histori- 
cally from Sydney Cove — the water gate. A broad 
boulevard driven straight through to the land gate 
— the Central Eailway Station — iorms the principal 
thoroughfare of the city, and would express by its 


it must be approached on a higher plane, with a 
wider view of considerations not merely local. The 
tract of country from North Harbour to Botany Bay 
should be treated as one comprehensive scheme, 
and the whole question dealt with in a different 
spirit, with some imaginative insight into the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

To the possibilities of the future of Sydney there 
are no practical limits. Its geographical position 
commanding the South Pacific Ocean, its unrivalled 
harbour — the water gate of a continent containing 
not one tenth of its future population — the play 
of the world forces that make for the growth and 
the future prosperity of the Pacific, all point to 
Sydney as the future commercial centre of the 
Southern Hemisphere — the Queen City of the 



Sketch sliou'ing the Eo^al Commission s suggesteA treatment of area oeenpied by Darlmgliurst Gaol, Criminal Court, Eeception 

Houie, and Sacred Heart Churcli. 


size, general treatment, and decoration the special 
character of Sydney as the chief port and entrance 
of the State. The Central Railway Station is the 
centre of the city, and possibly of an inner ring, from 
which main avenues radiate out along the crest of 
each promontory and down to each bay of the 
harbour. The wharves in each bay are connected 
by a line of tunnel and A'iaduct forming an outer 
ring. The whole like a inis-shapened hand with 
fingers outstretched into the water, the quays 
between the fingers allotted to different branches 
of trade, and of ferry or sea -going traffic. 

Some general idea of this sort, w^orked out in 
accordance with the levels and other dominating 
facts of the situation, might produce a result with 
some coherence and architectural possibility, with- 
out being necessarily in any way ideal. 

But to do anything like justice to this opportunity 


South. Its development is a matter of Imperial 
concern. 

The Commissioners having declined to attempt 
the production of an ideal scheme because the cost, 
in their opinion, would he unreasonable and un- 
justifiahle, the question naturally arises — does such 
an expression of opinion come within the terms of 
reference of the Commission ? in which no special 
direction on this point is to be found. 

Surely the qitestion of cost is one for those who 
must ultimately pay. The public might pay for 
a good scheme what it might not pay for a bad 
one. A scheme that appealed to public imagination 
might win public approval ; it all depends upon 
its nature. The ideal scheme is not necessarily 
the most expensive one. 

Apart from this it must be remembered that 
these matters progress. The public becomes more 
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interested and more willing to pay as time goes on, 
and the next generation may regard as perfectly 
reasonable what the present one considers ex- 
travagant. It is in the nature of these schemes 
that the ultimate benefit as well as the ultimate 
cost both fall upon posterity, and it is here that the 
weakness of this scheme is most evident. It may 
“ meet the increasing demands of traffic for many 
years to come,” it may even to some extent ‘‘ con- 
tribute greatly to the attractiveness of the city,” 


then— and posterity will pay. The immediate 
necessity is not so much t^ do anything actively 
right as to refrain from doing anything positively 
wrong, which will compromise the future. 

One hardly knows whether to question the valour 
of the Commissioners in declining to attempt an 
ideal scheme, or to applaud their discretion. For 
the question of the competence of a body, so coiisti' 
tilted, to produce any architectural scheme— ideal 
or otherwise — is inevitably forced upon one. The 



Sketcti illustrating Mr. Jolin Salman ^ proposed Ceniral Avenue and remodelling of Circular Quay. 


but it is very doubtful whether it has equal value 
as ‘‘ preparing the way for more general improve- 
ments in the future.” It should be possible to 
pr(Mluce an ideal scheme which would not unduly 
burden the present generation in carrying out so 
much as is immediately necessary, and at the same 
time be a better guide for future development and 
altogether fairer to posterity. For a comprehen- 
sive scheme must come some day ; the longer it is 
delayed the more it will cost. The more you do 
wrong now', the more it will cost to put it right 


political, legal, social, and commercial considera- 
tions which govern such a scheme are rightly the 
jirovince of men of affairs, but the actual expression 
of their conclusions and recommendations in a 
broad and comprehensive architectural conception 
is work for architectural experts of the highest 
distinction. It seems a pity that the information 
here collected and the general conclusions arrived 
at cannot form a basis and guide for the produc- 
tion of an ideal scheme more worthy of both the 
present and future of Sydney. 
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MR. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 

On the retirement of Mr. Statham from the editorship of The Builder, which position he has 
held for more than a quarter of a century, the Council of the Royal Institute desire to express their 
appreciation of the services he has rendered to architecture and the high ideals he has kept steadily 
in view in his conduct of that journal. 

They hope that he may long continue to devote his literary and critical ability to the maintenance 
of that high standard in the art of architecture which he has always had at heart. 



9 CoxDuiT Stbeet, London, W., 7fh May 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 

The Royal Patronage of the Institute. 

The continuity of the Royal interest in the aims 
of the Institute has been further assured by the 
gratifying intimation conveyed to the President and 
Council a few days ago that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales had been pleased to bestow his Patronage 
upon the Institute. The late Queen and her royal 
Consort were both Patrons of the Institute, the 
Prince Consort on one occasion taking the Chair 
at a Council Meeting, and presiding afterwards at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. His Majesty the 
King has been Patron since the year 1866. 

The Annual General Meeting: Discussion of the 
Annual Report. 

The Annual General Meeting was held Monday, 
^ind May, Mr. James S. Gibson, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. The formal announcement from the 
Chair that H.R.H, the Prince of Wales had become 
Patron of the Institute was received with hearty 
applause. The Chairman having presented and 
formally moved the adoption of the Annual Report, 
which was issued to members with the last number 
of the JoruNAD, the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall and the following discussion 
took place : — 

Mr. WooDWAUD [F.] : Mr. Vice-Pre«:klent and 

Gentlemen, this time last year on the occasion of the 
presentation of the Annual Report Mr. Davidge said he 
thought I had some vested interest or had acquired some 
prescriptive i*ight to criticise this Annual Report. Whether 
that be so or not, I am quite suie that the Council would 
be very please<l if eveiy member would take the trouble to 


read, as I have taken the trouble to do, this Annual 
Report, because it is especially from the Annual Report 
that we gather the work of the Council during the year; 
and I must add that if the Report be framed and enlarged 
year by year as it has been enlarged this year, and if the 
Auditors make an annual report similar to that which 
they have made this year, my mission will be at an end, 
because the Council and the Auditors together are gradu- 
ally taking away the ground of the remarks which I have 
made at the annual meetings for many years past. I find 
on the^ first page that the Council have held three more 
meetings than they held last session. As regards the 
obituary notices, I am sure we all regret to read of the 
loss, amongst others, of such valuable men as Cutler, 
Garling, Penfold, Sherrin and Worthington — all men well 
representative of the work of the Institute. With regard 
to membership, I find by comparison with the statistics of 
last year that we have 14 Fellows less than last year, but 
that we have 87 Associates more. I quite agree with the 
Council in recommending those Associates who are eligible 
to come forward for the Fellowship. Coming to the 
examinations, I find that the total number of candidates 
admitted this year was 776 as against 910 last year, and 
that one-fourth of those who went up for the Preliminary 
Examination, about one-half of those who went up for 
the Intermediate Examination, and about one*haif of 
those w'ho went up for the Final and Special 
Examination were relegated to their studies. That 
is a very large proportion, and whether it be due to a 
falling oli in the intellectuality of the candidates or to the 
character and growing strictness of the questions put I do 
not know. I am quite aware that the questions put to 
the candidates are more practical and less expansive than 
they used to be ; but I think there is still room for con- 
centration, and still room for sparing the candidates the 
trouble of wandering over a large field when their energies 
might be confined to some more special studies. There is 
a reference on page 49 to town planning, and 1 think 
members will agree that the Council and members con- 
cerned have done good work in this matter. I trust the 
Council will advise members of the Institute to take 
advantage of the Town Planning Act, and to select sites 
that might be dealt with under that beneficent measure. 
The new By-Laws are also a subject of congratulation. 
I understand that the number of applications for the 
Class of Licentiates is very great, and I trust they will 
increase. I hope, too, now that we have ascertained that 
the majority of the profession are in favour of registra- 
tion that we shall soon get into working order with regard 
to that question. On page 57 there is a very satisfactory 
announcement with regard to these premises. I hope we 
shall soon be able to take advantage of the additional 
area we have acquired, and that it will be found expedient 
to maintain the Library on the first floor where it now is, 
and that it will not be shifted to any other part of the 
premises. Coming to the finances, I find there is £1,246 
less of income over expenditure this year than last. 
The difference is largely to be accounted for by the fact that 
the Institute has spent a considerable sum of money — some 
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£500 — in opposing a Bill. The Council take to them- 
selves the credit of doing good work, and I think they 
have done some very good work in that opposition. But 
I think that £500 was too great a sum to spend in 
opposing that measure. A good deal might have been 
saved over counsel’s fees — at any rate, over £500 for 
opposing one Bill seems to me abnormally high. On 
page 51 we have the grants, and the total list seems, I 
may say, full of extras and omissions. For example, 
you gave the Architects’ Benevolent Society :^125 last 
year ; you omitted £25 this year. You gave the Sheffield 
Society £20 last year ; you have given them £12 this 
year. That is an omission. Then, as regards the additions, 
we get £20 5s. for the Artists' Copyright Society, which 
is quite a new thing, and £25 for the Concrete Aggregates 
Commission. I confess that, although I am a student of the 
Journal of the Institute and of the Professional Journals, 
I do not know what the Concrete Aggi-egates Commission* 
is, or, if I did, I do not know why we should contribute 
£25 to it. Perhaps some supporter of the Concrete 
Aggregates Commission will tell us why we should give 
them that money. As regards the President’s appoint- 
ments to Assessorships on page 52, I cannot help observ- 
ing that some of the gentlemen appointed are young, and 
I think some of them are inexperienced; but, as this 
matter is entirely in the jurisdiction of the President, I 
wdll do no more than say that I think the appointment to 
Assessorships might be spread ” — I use the term in 
its fullest sense. We come now to the Art Standing 
Committee : there is a reference in their Beport to the 
Wellington Memorial, and we are told of the action of 
the Institute in this matter. I daresay many of us read 
in the Tunes of 29th April last a letter from Mr. Spielmann 
which refers to “ the addition of the unfinished discarded 
model of the equestrian statue,” and says, “ The truest 
memorial to Stevens is the security of his chef cVceiivre as 
he left it.” I heartily concur with those words. It does 
not seem even now to be generally known that Stevens in 
his competitive model did terminate it by an equestrian 
figure, but wffien he was told by the Government of the 
day that the monument was to be erected in the 
Consistory Chapel on the south side of St. Paul’s, 
he necessarily had to omit the equestrian figure. I 
remember how' it is stated, I think in Longman’s wmk, 
that when Dean Milman, wffio I think w^as Dean at the 
time, w^as asked for his concurrence in this memorial to the 
Duke to be placed in the Cathedral, he said that he had no 
objection to the memorial, but he had the strongest objection 
to seeing the Duke riding in the Cathedral on horseback 
over his own recumbent effigy. Therefore the monument, 
as we see it now^ less the equestrian figure, is exactly as 
Stevens left it for the Consistory Chapel, and therefore 
it does seem— and I quite agree with Mr. Spieluiann — 
that if this Institute could induce the Dean and Chapter 
to omit this figure they would certainly do w^ell, and 
would not do injury to Stevens’s magnificent monument. 
This, of course, is quite apart from the question of the 
stability of the monument, wffiich this Institute has 
properly raised. There is a reference also to the grave of 
Alfred Stevens. I remember attending the funeral at 
High gate Cemetery of a friend of mine, with Mr. Young, 
the man who cast the bronze w’ork for the Wellington 
monument, and after the funeral we tried to find the grave 
of Alfred Stevens. After some difficulty, on getting the 
number from the attendant, we did find it ; but I am sorry 
to say that its dilapidated condition was not due to sub- 
sidence, but to entire neglect. The Art Committee’s 
report refers to “ the brass inscription plate.” But this 
should be conected. Technically it is brass, but there 
is something with it ; it is really a very fine example 
of bronze work cast by Mr. Young, who did some very fine 

^ See Journal, 23rd January 1909, p. 21 G. — Ed. 


w'ork to the Sphinx on the Thames Embankment. Then 
there is a reference to the widening of Piccadilly at the 
corner of Air Street I think, perhaps, the Institute wffil 
like to know that the widening of Piccadilly at this point 
is likely to be finished by the repetition of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s western w’ing at the eastern end of this corner — 
at all events it is in contemplation. I am not finding 
fault* at all with the design of the present building of the 
wine merchants — but it w^ould be a scandal if the public 
permitted that facade to be re-erected in place of the 
repetition of Norman Shawl’s western wung. Then there 
is the foilow’ing reference to the new' St. Paul's Bridge : 
“ with a view to securing the best possible design for so 
important an undertaking,” “ the Council urged the 
Corporation to receive a deputation of architects and other 
artists,” “ and further representations by the Institute may 
be desirable, with a view of safeguarding the architectural 
character of the w'ork.” I made a reference to this last year, 
and I think you, Sir, expressed the opinion that the bridge 
should be the subject of a competition. Whether you are 
of that opinion now' I do not know% but I think certainly 
tliere is an opportunity there for the architect and the 
engineer, wffiich may produce hidden talent such as that 
which has been brought forw’ard in other competitions. I 
trust the Institute will do its best to secure open competi- 
tion for the bridge amongst Englishmen only, for w^e should 
he very sorry indeed to have a foreigner come over here, 
however tine his work might be, to spend 2^ millions 
of our public money. On page 54 there is a reference 
to the interesting church at Puddletovrn. I have read 
the whole of the correspondence that appeared in the 
Times on this subject, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that this is another example of the meddlesomeness of a cer- 
tain learned body not a hundred miles from the present 
Royal Academy. If you take the trouble to read tlr e remarks 
of the Vicar, or Rector, you will find that he is reinstating 
the work which w'as there before, and, altogether, 
I am certain from the particulars wdiicb have been 
given us that the alterations and additions which are 
proposed are for the benefit of the church, and will be 
thoroughly architectural and artistic. It is another ex- 
ample of interference on the part of the Institute, or on 
the part of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, that is entirely unnecessary. I quite agree with 
the action taken by the Institute wnth regard to the pre- 
vention of any building on the ground of St. James’ Church, 
Piccadilly. The Committee have done excellent work iu 
doing their best to secure w'hat has now been brought 
about— viz., the rejection of the Bill by the House of Com- 
mons. It w'ould have been a monstrous thing to erect any 
building on that little oasis at the side of St. James’ 
Church. At page 54 we have the report of the Literature 
Standing Committee, and I quite agree W'ith the reprint 
of Willis’ Construction of the Vaults of the Middle Ages.” 
It is a paper that one cannot read too often, from the benefit 
to be derived from the detailed information it affords of 
all that pertains to the subject of w’hich it treats. Coming 
to the Library report I find that the readers in the Refer- 
ence Library w'ere 111 more this year than last year, there 
were eighteen books issued less this year than last year, 
and tw^enty-two tickets less than last year for admission 
to the Library of other than members. But it is 
a curious coincidence that the day attendances, 3,675, 
should be precisely the same number as last year. 
Of the total evening attendances there were 111 less 
this year than last year, and the books issued on 
loan were eighteen less than last year. Those of us who 
attend the Library, and know the value of it, must 
congratulate the Institute and the students on the 
interest and the study that this shows on the part 
of those who are growing up to be professional 
architects. Now I come to the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. I said last year that it would be a good thing 
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if the members of the different Committees were to read the 
report before it went up to the Council, and this year the 
members of the Practice Committee have read the report ; 
but whether the meeting will consider that fact as of any 
advantage or not is a matter for this meeting. It seems 
to me that, although I have been a party to the report, 
and although I tried to enlarge it, it still possesses the 
merit of brevity, and does not convey very much more 
information than it has done in previous years. I say that 
in the presence of our worthy Chairman, but he appre- 
ciates as I do — in a way I did not before I became a 
member — the difficulty of referring to the subjects brought 
before us, because, if we did, we should have to do that 
which we say we decline to do — i.e. give details of these 
questions. I would particularly call attention to the last 
paragraph where we say that when clients and solicitors, as 
they frequently do, ask the Institute, and the Institute refers 
to the Practice Committee, questions relating to pro- 
fessional procedure, we decline to answer the questions 
without previous communication wdth the architects in- 
volved. As regards the Science Standing Committee, I 
am sorry to say that a member has just gone away [^Ir. 
Alan Munby] who knows all about it. I am sorry he has 
gone, because, although the report of the Science Standing 
Committee is very full indeed, I cannot understand what 
the Science Committee are going to do with regard to paint. 
They have been at this paint business for I do not know 
how many years, and why they want to standardise paint, 
or how they are going to standardise paint, I really do 
not know. We had very good paint in the Georgian 
period, and I am not aware that there was any standard* 
ising of paint then. We have had genuine white lead, 
and we can get it now. We have had excellent 
linseed oil, and we can get it now; and if there 
is a member of the Science Committee who can 
tell us briefly, short of an essay, what this paint 
business means, I shall be very much obliged to him. 
The Report of the Science Committee appears to be 
principally composed of the materials with which the 
road to Hell is said to be paved, that is good intentions, 
particularly with regard to paint. In the Report of the 
Records Committee, on page 59, there is a reference to 
the Essay Prize. I hope that the students will take 
more interest in this Essay Prize ; it must give them 
lessons in composition, and perhaps improve their cali- 
graphy and orthography. The Records Committee say 
that it is desirable to allow students to select their own 
subjects, and that subjects should be chosen to induce 
competitors to make definite contributions to knowledge 
by active research and a clear presentment of facts. 
Some of our architects in my earlier days, such as 
Pennethorne, Hardwicke, Smirke, and Donaldson, and 
men of that sort, were masters of composition, and 
were known for the clear way in which they framed 
their reports. We architects know how important it 
is that we should be able at times to frame clear 
reports. It may, and very often does, lead a client to 
go on with the job at the full price of the tender 
when perhaps otherwise he would not do so. Thenw^e 
come to the financial statement. The legal expenses 
I have already referred to. But with regard to the assets 
and our income I was thinking whether, instead of railways 
that I advocated last year, we could not now begin to 
invest our money in aeroplanes, which I believe will be the 
means of transit in the future. In conclusion I should 
like to say a word or two on the administrative body of the 
Institute. We all know that no institution and no concern 
can succeed unless the administrative body, or the oflicials, 
are up to the mark. I bad the pleasure of saying with 
regard to our Secretary the year before last that the proof 
of the pudding was in the eating. I last year said that 
I thought the ingredients were there, and we hoped for 
an ultimately good pudding. I think you will agree with 


me that the pudding has been in the course of cooking 
during last year, and that we are delighted at the excellent 
work done by the profited experience of our Secretary. As 
he goes on year by year, when many of us have gone, I am 
sure that the Institute of the day w'ill find that in Mr. 
MacAlister we have an excellent man in every way ; he is 
courteous, kind, attentive and diligent, and I congratulate 
Mr. MacAlister upon the great improvement, if I may say 
so, which every young secretary must feel desirable in such 
a position as his. It is no easy matter to take up the 
Secretaryship of a body like the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and I am sure that Mr. MacAlister has carried 
his work through excellently. Then another gentleman 
I should like to name is Mr. Herbert Tayler. He has been 
with us since 1875, and he was made Assistant Secretary 
in 1897. As Honorary Auditor of this Institute on two 
occasions I have had, as all our Auditors have had, 
a very good opportunity of judging Mr. Tayler’s 
work ; he knows exactly where to find everything ; 
he is thoroughly efficient in all the details of the work of 
the Institute, and I am sure we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having in Mr. Tayler a very efficient Assistant-Secre- 
tary. Very similar observations apply to the Librarian, Mr. 
Rudolf Dircks. Those who attend the Library appreciate 
the courtesy with which they are served by Mr. Dircks ; 
and not only this, but he has an intimate knowledge of the 
contents of the Library and where to lay his hand on any 
book that is wanted. To a busy man, or a busy student, this 
is of the utmost importance. I remember its being said of 
my dear old governor’s father, Mr.]Cates, Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum (and Mr. Arthur Cates no doubt in- 
herited a good deal of the attributes of his father with regard 
to his memory), that when a student in want of a book would 
ask an attendant to find out where it was from the catalogue 
Mr. Cates would indicate the place in something of the 
following manner, “ In the gallery, on the second shelf, 
the sixth book from the left hand corner you will find the 
book ” ; and I believe as a matter of fact he was nearly 
always right. He was a perfect master of the position of 
every book in the British Museum Library ; and Mr. 
Dircks is gradually acquiring a similar mastery with re- 
gard to the books in the Institute Library. Then another 
gentleman I should like to mention is Mr. George 
Northover, the Editor of the Journal. He has been 
with us since 1893, and was made Editor in 1908. 
It is owing to his assiduity and care that the high standard 
of the Journal is maintained, and those of us who have 
been brought in contact with him know how very efficient 
he is in the work he has to do, and how much we owe to 
him for the “editing” of our at times very disjointed 
remarks, and for putting them into presentable publishing 
shape. It would be wrong to pass over the junior members 
of the staff’, because they are coming forward and must 
necessarily take the place some day of those who must 
retire on account of age, and they are entitled to our 
thanks. And I ought not to omit to mention our friend 
here, the Institute Reporter : how he manages to make 
an intelligible report of our sometimes muddled, confused, 
and incoherent speeches I really do not know, and I feel 
he deserves the thanks of us all. I think, sir, you will 
agree with me, and the public will agree with me, 
that this Institute is increasing largely its sphere of use- 
fulness and importance. There is no doubt that during 
the last quarter of a century the Institute has come to 
hold a place in the public estimation that it did not hold 
before. I trust it will go on in that way, and that it will 
not be detrimental to the interests of the Institute if I, as 
I hope I shall be able to do this time next year, exercise 
my prescriptive right to say what I have to say on the 
record of its past year’s work. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [F.] : I should like to call 
attention to the paragraph on page 50 under the head 
“Architectural Copyright.” Is it the fact that these two 
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gentlemen, Mr. Belcher and Mr. Simpson, both honoured 
names, were appointed by the Institute to follow up this 
idea of architectural copyright, or was it a self -originating 
and self-imposed duty ? 

The Chairman : They were appointed by the Council. 

Mr. Langston : At the last annual meeting I asked the 
question what the Council meant by architectural copy- 
right, and the only recognition of the question was a 
notice on the Minutes that the question was not answered. 
It might be possible to tell the meeting this evening what 
the Institute is seeking to obtain under the term “ archi- 
tectural copyright.” If it were desirable that it should be 
obtained, the first step to be taken, if w^e are to be listened 
to w'ith any effect, >vould be to carry to its issue the ques- 
tion of registration of architects. As matters stand we 
have no legal status to be called architects to the exclu- 
sion of those who have received no architectural training. 
On one occasion I sent up to the Council a paper from 
an auctioneer and estate agent who said he was an 
architect and that he employed Associates of the Institute. 
I am speaking from memory, but I believe he said he 
employed Associates of the Institute in the business. I 
have simply had an acknowledgment from the Council 
that my letter has been received, but I have not heard 
whether they have succeeded in bringing that man dow n 
to the level he deserves to be brought. Since I asked that 
question last year I have looked through the proceedings 
of the Architectural Copyright Committee here, and I 
have come upon the following clause in Mr. Belcher’s 
statement to the House of Commons Committee : — “ The 
editor of a building journal informed me that he did not 
desire to reproduce drawings of large buildings, but that 
he obtained drawings of small houses from architects, as 
his paper had a large circulation amongst country 
builders and estate agents, who told him ‘ they found 
them useful.’ ” Then why object ? Is it well to insist 
that what we have set down as good .should be refused 
the use of by another unless he pays a fee ? Is that a 
right way to act ? Architects surely should have a mind 
above obtaining fees in that direction! Architectural 
copyright would simply breed cupidity in us. I cannot 
see the good of it and I hope it will be dropped. 
Supposing this copyright became law, are you going 
actually to prevent an ignorant builder from copying 
and using a good plan instead of a bad one ? He pro- 
bably does not appreciate any difference betw^een an 
architect and an estate agent. The next step w^ould be 
that an architect would have the right to forbid another 
architect to go on with his building on the ground of an 
alleged infringement of his copyright. It is pitiable and 
can only proceed from greed. The man does you no harm 
by copying you. Take the case of the man who first put a 
spire to a church (there was a time when that was first 
done, of course), or a dome to a building — w'as it con- 
ceivable that he should have been granted a copyright of 
that feature ? Yet it is some protection of this kind that 
you appear to be striving after, but I hope you wdll not 
succeed. Passing to my next point, there is a sentence in 
the Report which says : During the course of the year 
the Council have been compelled to take action in 
several cases of professional advertisement and breach of 
professional etiquette.” That reads something like the 
head-master of a school who tells his boys w’hen they are 
breaking up for their holiday that they have been behaving 
very badly and must not do it again. I suppose they are 
members of the Institute that the Council have felt it 
necessary to admonish and correct? Let us have some 
concrete case, so that those w’ho have sinned shall not sin 
any more, and those who might sin unwittingly shall learn 
from now' that such and such an act upon their part will be 
considered as unprofessional and be condemned by their 
fellows. If there is one thing we should all observe, it is 
how to behave w'ell to our neighbours. I beg the Council 


to give us some example of what they consider constitutes 
a breach of professional etiquette and what is professional 
advertising, not, of course, mentioning any names, but 
giving us a concrete case in both instances, for our 
edification. 

Mr. Woodward: I read to-day in the newspaper that an 
action was brought by an architect at Brussels against 
another architect for having copied the facade of a building 
erected by the plaintiff in one of the avenues in Brussels. 
He succeeded in the action, and the defendant had to pay 
aTOO and costs.* 

Mr. G. Ernest Nield [i^.] : I should like to add a few words 
wdth regard to the Report, commencing with the names of 
those who have passed away from us since last year. I 
particularly refer to my old chief, Mr. Thomas Cutler. I 
first went to him in 1888, and a kinder and better Mend, 
and one more ready to give assistance to other men, I have 
never met before or since. He was one of the most lovable 
of men and his readiness to render assistance was quite 
exceptional. Turning to the question Mr. Langston has 
mentioned of professional misconduct, I think it would be 
useful to us if expressions of this character appeared in 
the Journal : The Council strongly disapprove of ” so- 
and-so. It would be sufficient for us to know', and I 
think members of the Institute would be glad to know, of 
those matters which had incurred their disapproval. 
There are some who err unwittingly, and it would be of 
great service to them. With reference to the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, I feel that it w'as well 
fought out by the Institute, and their action deserves the 
hearty support of all its members. With regard to spending 
the money and whether it could not have been done for 
less, that is the cry one hears on all sides now'. The 
money was well spent, and I hope no occasion w'ill be 
allowed to pass where the money of the Institute could be 
spent in making a Bill of this character thoroughly prac- 
ticable. Passing to the Practice Committee’s report, I 
confess I do not understand Mr. Woodward when he says 
that the report should be longer than it is. Some explana- 
tion might be given as to why it was not longer and why 
it was cut down. One w'ould like to hear more of what 
has been done ; it leaves a doubt in one’s mind as to 
whether the woik has been thoroughly done. I am not 
suggesting that it has not been thoroughly done, but there 
is one point I would refer to, in last year's Report, and 
that is the third paragraph, which says : “ The subject of 
professional advertising w’hich was under discussion at the 
date of the last Annual Report has been further con- 
sidered, and a resolution thereon sent up to the Council. 
At the request of the Council a form of inquiry has been 
prepared for circulation amongst foreign correspondents as 
to the practice obtaining in this matter in their respective 
countries. The replies are not yet to hand.” Now' this 
year no mention is made of that at all, and one w'ould be 
glad to know' whether those replies have come to hand, 
and, if so, what they were. I hope this is not an instance 
where the report has been cut down. I confess that it 
seems to me that that is so. 

Mr. W oodw’ard : May I say that my friend has entirely 
misunderstood me ? I did not say that the report had been 
cut down ; on the contrary, I said that I thought it was 
longer than usual. ° 

Mr. Nield : In the last paragraph, on page ofi, it says: 

A considerable number of questions have been received 
relating to difficulties encountered in practice in regard to 
the interpretation of various clauses in the Conditions of 
Contract and the Schedule of Professional Charges, on the 
matter of professional advertising, and on architects’ lia- 
bility for dry-rot in buildings. These have been carefully 
considered and replied to. Most of them being of a confi- 
dential nature cannot be more particularly referred to.” I 

* Noted ill the last number of the Journal, p. 491 . Ed. 
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feel that there is something more wanting here. I do not 
wish to have any exposure made of any person, but if the 
facts can be put before us, if the cases which have been 
tried referring to dry-rot and such responsibilities could 
be briefly reported, I think it would be an addition to the 
Journal w’hich would be very much appreciated. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] : They have been reported, in 
the JOJJRNAL. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.] : Mr. Woodward has asked 
what the Science Committee are doing about paint. I am 
very sorry Mr. Munby has had to leave early, because he is 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee which has the matter in 
hand. The Institute, I may say, is very fortunate in having 
in Mr. Munby a man particularly fitted for such an investi- 
gation because he is, amongst other things, a chemist. 
There are very few of us who can claim that qualification, 
and without it nobody can know much about the subject of 
the specification of paint. I believe there is nothing secret 
in what is being done, although details are not put into the 
report ; perhaps I might mention how the whole thing 
came up. It was suggested that great difficulties occa- 
sionally arose when contractors, working on a specification 
which demanded best materials, were pulled up by the 
architect for using something of which he disapproved. 
The contractors said, “ It is the very best on the market,” 
and the architect found that it he wanted to fight he had 
not a leg to stand upon. Until this inquiry I certainly did 
not know much about paint, and I do not pretend to 
know much more now, and if you strike out those members 
of the Institute who are chemists I am certain there is 
nobody here who knows much about paint. In the hope 
of improving this state of things a specification that was 
far more precise than usual was put before the Science 
Committee, and it was suggested that some such specifica- 
tion would be useful to put into the hands of all members 
of the Institute. The matter was referred to a Sub- Com- 
mittee, and when it was tackled in detail it was found that 
with the exception possibly of the ochres and a few common 
colours there is scarcely one single paint on the market 
the name of which gives any clear idea, to an ordinary 
person, of its constituents. Names are applied to paints 
which should not be applied at all. For instance, in 
my ignorance I said, “I suppose if you say veirailion it 
means something definite? ” and I was told that if there was 
one thing that was vague that was the thing, and it is just 
the same with almost every other paint. So that a right 
specification of paint is a matter of enormous difficulty. I 
cannot pretend to say much about it, because I am no 
chemist. But, so far as w^e have gone, the statement in the 
report, I think, is clear ; it does not contain detail, but a 
vast lot of detail has been gone into by the Sub-Committee, 
and on the Sub- Committee there are at least two men 
besides Mr. Munby who are chemists, and I think the 
final result will be very useful to the Institute. I can assure 
Mr. Woodward, if he is not a chemist, and he thinks he 
knows anything about paint, that he is sadly mistaken. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry [F,] : I should just like to 
make one remark upon the question that was raised by a 
previous speaker with regard to the Report of the Practice 
Committee. He seems to be labouring under a delusion 
that there has been an attempt to suppress or cut down 
the report. 

Mr. Nield: That is not my idea at all. My idea was 
that the Council thought it was too long and cut it down. 

Mr. Atkin-Berry : With regard to the clause which says: 
“ A considerable number of questions have been received,” 
etc. I doubt whether it would be desirable, even if it 
w'ere practicable, to give details of all those questions. 
Our report would be as long as the whole of this Annual 
Report if we attempted to go into detail on those questions, 
and I say that it is not desirable in every case that w’e 
should. They are stated here to be of a more or less 
confidential nature, and they are very numerous; we 


have inserted this clause as a general account of the work 
that occupies a great deal of our time at all meetings of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Nield : There again, Sir, Mr. Atkin-Berry has mis- 
understood me. What I said was that one example of 
each character should be merely stated without any refer- 
ence to names, so that men might know the character of 
things that had been dealt with. 

Mr. Atkin-Berry : Their character is, I think, sufficiently 
shown here ; there are questions on various classes of 
professional practice and on matters of professional charges. 
Architects have their difficulties in these matters, and 
they send them up to the Secretary, and the Secretary 
refers them to the Practice Committee, who carefully 
deliberate upon them and answer them to the best of 
their ability. I w^ould just like to remind the meeting how 
in former years we used to tremble wffien Mr. Woodward 
got up to criticise the report of the Practice Standing 
Committee, but it was quite a pleasure to-night to see the 
beams of delight wdth wffiich, being now a member of that 
Committee, he flitted over its report. 

Mr. W. A. I’oRSYTH [-F.] : I should like to say a few words 
in praise of the criticisms Mr. Woodward has made. Mr. 
Woodward said a good deal in criticism of the Art Com- 
mittee which I think was very useful, notably his remark 
w'ith regard to the new St. Paul’s Bridge. I hope the Insti- 
tute will take a more energetic course respecting that 
matter. With regard to Stephens’s Monument in High- 
gate Cemetery, it fell to my lot to report upon the condition 
of it, and I may say that the Blandford Corporation have 
restored it very excellently. I think it would gratify Mr, 
Woodward to see it. They made one mistake in turning 
the inscription round, so that it reads now from the south 
instead of from the north. And it looks to me very much 
like brass. But now I would like to criticise Mr. Woodward 
and say that he has been inconsistent in what he said about 
St. James’ Church, Piccadilly. He deplores the action that 
the Art Committee have taken with regard to Puddletown 
Church, and he approves of wffiat they have done with 
regard to St. James’, Piccadilly ; but he is not consistent, be- 
cause at St. James’, Piccadilly, a detached building was to be 
put up which would spoil the view of Wren’s church, but 
which would not touch the church at all, whereas Puddletown 
Church is quite difl'erent. There, there is a unique little 
Church fitted out with Jacobean woodw^ork throughout. The 
chancel was pulled down in 1576 and rebuilt in its present 
condition, and what they are proposing to do now is to pull 
down that 1576 chancel and demolish a house in the village 
to get the same stone to rebuild an extended chancel, of the 
character of which they have no evidence ; and in addition 
to that, to pull down the east wall of the north aisle and 
extend it. The whole work comes about because a new^ 
Squire wishes to raise a memorial to his brother, and to 
provide a household chapel in the church, which involves 
a rearrangement of this unique set of Jacobean fittings and 
the introduction in the interv^als of modern fittings. As Mr. 
Woodward’s remarks will go out to the Press, and will be 
taken to have some weight, I feel bound to raise some pro- 
test to what he has said, from the other side, which is really 
a very important one, I do not think that the clergy, or the 
owners, or those who have the right to touch these historic 
churches, should have such freedom as they now possess. 

Mr. Woodward : I understood from the correspondence 
—I have not seen the church myself — that in the case of 
Puddletown chancel it was simply a question of restoring 
the chancel to the former plan, and that these Jacobean 
fittings can be refixed in the new chancel ; therefore wffiat 
they are doing now is simply to replace what was there 
before. With regard to the other place, the north aisle 
(there again I understand entirely from the correspon- 
dence), I feel that the work will be quite satisfactory 
under the guidance of the architect, who I think knows 
exactly what he is about. 
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Mr. Matt. Garbutt : The facts being as stated by 
Mr. Forsyth, I feel sure that the Art Committee will 
receive the almost unanimous support of the Institute. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [A.l : There is one little item which, 
as one of the honorary auditors, I should like to put before 
this meeting, and that is that Mr. ^Vood^Yard rather cavilled 
at the heavj legal expenses of last year. Personally, when 
I went through this bill I had rather a shock, and I 
thought it was very large ; but thinking over it afterwards 
it appeared to me that it was good policy in every instance 
for the Institute to go into those matters which will affect 
us professionally. I would wish to take this opportunity 
of reminding members who do not know it, that wt have 
a Professional Defence Committee, and 1 would also sug- 
gest that in future the Council should give more power 
still and place more money at the disposal of that pro- 
fessional Defence Committee and make it more widely 
knowm. If they will only follow' the methods adopted by 
another Institution, I think they wull get practically every 
member of the Institute to submit ticklish points to that 
Committee for advice, especially if afterw'ards they publish 
the results of their advice. I am convinced that on 
matters legal W'e are alw'ays spending money well. 

Mr. Hampden \V. Pratt [F.] : I am glad that Mr. Wood- 
ward referred to the excellent way in which the Journal is 
edited ; if he had not done so, I had intended myself to 
remark on that point. I have had in my time a good deal 
of experience with regard to editorial w'ork and correcting 
proofs, and I must say that the Editor of the Journal is 
remarkably accurate and exceedingly careful ; so much so, 
that I think it w’ould be extremely difficult to find the 
slightest mistake if you were to go through all the 
Journal for the whole year, and that is decidedly to the 
credit of our esteemed Editor. While speaking of the 
Journal I should also like to remark what must be in the 
minds of every member, probably, of the Institute, that 
the Journal seems to improve every year. This current 
volume I have perhaps had more leisure to read through 
than those of past years, but I have been struck with the 
extraordinary interest to he found from fortnight to fort- 
night in the Journal. One really looks forward to finding 
in every issue something fresh and readable and thoroughly 
w'ell edited. 

The Chairman : One of the advantages of discussing 
this Annual Report is that members have the opportunity 
of giving us their advice, so that in future the report may 
be more satisfactory, more valuable, and more useful to 
them. With regard to its component parts, I may assure 
Mr. Nield that the reports of the various committees are 
submitted in the Report in identically the same form in 
which they are presented to the Council — they are subject 
to no editing, no expansion, and no curtailing. The 
honorary Secretaries of the various committees are 
responsible for the reports, and I think you wull agree 
that they ail do their work remarkably well. I feel sure 
that any hints thrown out this evening as to fuller 
information, either in these reports or otherwise, will be 
given effect to in future. With regard to specitie instances 
of matters of professional etiquette, I think some benefit 
would accrue to the Institute if these were published from 
time to time, because there is no doubt that in a member- 
ship as large as ours, difficulties do arise in practice ; there 
are many questions requiring to be solved, and it is only 
by the help of our fellow' architects that we can surmount 
these difficulties and solve these questions. If these are 
published from time to time it will make our Journal 
more valuable, and our individual practice perhaps a little 
more easy. I may tell Mr. Langston that the Council does 
not wish to black-list any member, or to deal harshly with 
anyone w'ho may happen, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
to transgress w'hat the Council consider to be proper 
professional etiquette. No man is condemned without 
being tboioughly and fairly heard. Personally I do not 
think that any good would result from publishing specific 


instances of doubtful practice. We have simply to deal 
with them in the best way we can amongst a crowd of 
over 2,000 men, all carrying on practices of widely 
differing character. 

Mr. Langston : I only meant that men might be pre- 
vented from incurring censure. 

The Chairman : I quite appreciate that. Mr. Atkin- 
Berry very happily said that the tone of Mr. Woodward’s 
criticisms since he became a member of the Practice 
Committee has considerably changed. We are all, how'- 
ever, deeply indebted to Mr. Woodward for coming here 
year after year and criticising our Report in such a 
friendly and genial way. I am perfectly certain that 
the Report has benefited from his criticism year by year. 
The only thing I w'ould remark is this, the annual elec- 
tions are coming on, and although I am happy to say 
that Mr. Woodward is standing as a member of the 
Council, I am rather afraid that if he gets elected we 
shall lose that annual criticism of his and the Report 
perhaps will deteriorate to its old bad ways. 

Mr. Langston : You have not answ'ered my question 
about architectural copyright. 

The Chairman : I am afraid I cannot go into the ethics 
of that question at all. The only thing I can do is to refer 
you to the very full statements of the Institute representa- 
tives w'hich are published in the Journal. You will get 
there all the information that it is possible to give. 

Mr. Langston : I merely want in a sentence of about 
twenty words a definition of architectural copyright. 

The Chairman : This is not the first time that an attempt 
has been made to seduce me into a tw'enty-w'ords definition 
on questions as difficult as that of architectural copyright, 
and I think I will not succumb to-night. 

Mr. Nield : One question that I put has not been 
answered, the reference to the report of last year and the 
answ'ers received from foreign correspondents. 

The Secretary : Those replies are coming in steadily, 
but very slowly. We may soon be able to do something 
with those that have come in. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : It is now my very pleasant duty to ask 
the meeting to give a hearty vote of thanks to the Honorary 
Auditors, Mr. John Hudson, Fellow', and Mr. C. E. Hutchin- 
son, Associate. They have gone through all the year’s 
accounts, and I think you will agree wdth me that they have 
done their work very efficiently, and we are deeply thankful 
to them for the time and trouble they have taken in this 
matter. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, 
Mr, John Hudson and Mr. W. H. Burt, who had been 
nominated by the Council, were elected Hon. Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 

The Chair:man : I have also to proiiose that a vote of 
thanks be given by this meeting to the outgoing statutory 
Board of Examinm's. Every member of the Institute who 
takes an interest in its proceedings must know' the amount 
of time these Examiners give so ungrudgingly to the work 
of these examinations, and I ask you to give them a very 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Langston : I take it for granted that these gentle- 
men who give so much time are not paid anything at all ? 

The Chairman : No. 

Mr. Langston : Then they ought to be paid ; if you will 
accept a motion to that effect from me as an addendum to 
the Report. It is only fitting that members who give so 
much time and attention to such an important work 
should be paid. 

The Chairman : Notice of such a motion must be given. 
The motion at present is that you give a hearty vote of 
thanks, as I am sure you will do, to these gentlemen w'ho 
have given their services gratuitously. 

The motion w’as carried by acclamation, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 

The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 : — 

As Members of CounciL 

Adams : Maueice Bingham 

Nominated by John Belcher, E.A., Past President, 
Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, James S. Gibson, 
Vice-President, C.E. Mallows Andrew N. Prentice 
[E.], Rowland Plumbe [F.], Sir Wm. B. Richmond, 

R.A. [if.A.], W. E. Riley [F.], Sir John 
Taylor, K.C.B. [F.], 

Beewibl : Akthue William [ F .], 

No}ninafed by Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 'SV. 
Henry White [E.], A. R. Jemmett [F.], W. G. Wilson 
[F.], Percy B. Tubbs [F.]. Arnold S. Tayler [A,], K. 
Gammell [A.]. 

Doll : Chaeles FitzRoy [ F ,]. 

Nominated by R. Phene Spiers [F.], John Clarhson 
[F.], Rowland Plumbe [F.], George Hubbard [F.], 
Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, JohnB. Chubb [F.], 
Henry Hall [F.j. 

Downing : H. P. Bueke [F.]. 

Nominated by Wm. Flockhart [F.], Alexander Graham 
[F.], Walter Tapper [F.], William A. Pite [F.], 
E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, R. Selden Wornum 
[F.], C. E. Mallows [F.]. 

Faeeow: Feedeeic Richaed 

Nominated by W. Henry White [F.], Percy B. Tubbs 
[F.], Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, A.R. Jemmett 
[F.], George Hubbard [F.], "W. G. WTlson [F.], Arnold 

S. Tayler [A.]. 

Hale, William John [ F .]. 

Nominated by A. F. Watson [F.], Edward M. Gibbs 
[F.], Charles B. Flockton [F], W. C. Fenton [F.], 
Arnold Thornely [F], H. L. Paterson [A.], James R. 
Wigfull [A.]. 

Jemmett : Arthur Rutherford 

Nominated by Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 
Alfred W. Moore [F], E. A. Rickards [F], H. V. Lan- 
chester [F], James S. Gibson, Vice-President, Arnold 
S. Tayler [A.], K. Gammell [A.J. 

Nield : George Ernest [id,]. 

Nominated by H. Dighton Pearson [F.l, Alfred W. S. 
Cross, Vice^Ptesident, George Hubbard [F], James S. 
Gibson, Vice-President, Horace J. Helsdon [F.], H. V. 
Lanchester [F.], W. G. Milburn [A.]. 

Ogden : Paul [ F .]. 

Nominated by A. R. Jemmett [F.], Alfred W. S. Cross, 
Vice-President, W. Henry White [F.], W. G. Wilson 
[F.], Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Arnold S. Tayler [A.], K. 
Gammell [A.]. 

Peach : Charles Stanley [ F .]. 

Nominated by W. Henry White [F.], A. R. Jemmett 
[F.], W. G. Whlson [F'.], Percy B. Tubbs [F], George 
Hubbard [F], Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 
Arnold S. Tayler [A.]. 

Perks : Sydney, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Nominated by Horatio Porter [F], Wm, H. Atkin- 
Berry [F], W. Henry White [F], Ernest Flint [F], 
Max. Clarke [F], H. John Pearson [A.], Edw. 
Greenop [A.]. 

PiTE : Professor Beresford [i^.]. 

Nominated by Mervyn Macartney [F.], John Slater 
[F], E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, Henry T. Hare, 
Hon. Secretary, Ernest George, President, Ernest 
Newton [F.j, Percy S. Worthington [F.]. 


Scott : William Gillbee [P.]. 

No7ninated by C. E, Mallows [F], Alfred W. S. Cross, 
Vice-President, H. Dighton Pearson [F.], George 
Hubbard [F.l, James S. Gibson, Vice-President, Max 
Clarke [F], W. G. Milburn [A.]. 

Solomon : Lewis [i^.J. 

Nominated by Albert W. Moore [F], Max. Clarke [F.], 
Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-Piesident, W. Henry White 
[FM, A. R. Jemmett [F.], W. G. Wilson [F], Percy 
B. Tubbs [F]. 

Thomas : Sir Alfred Brum well [ F .], 

Nominated by Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Past Presi^ 
dent, Ernest George, A.R.A., President, Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R. A., Vice-President, Paul Waterhouse 
[F.], Leonard Stokes [F.],E. Guy Dawber, Vice-Presi- 
dent. tend A. N. Prentice [F.]. 

Tubbs : Percy Burnell [ F .]. 

Nominated by Max. Claike [F.], Alfred W, S. Cross, 
Vice-President, W. Heniy White [F], Albert W. 
Moore [F.], A. R. Jemmett [F.], Arnold S. Tayler 
[A.], C. E. Hutchinson [A.]. 

White : William Henry [i^.]. 

Nominated by Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 

T. P. Figgis [F], Max. Clarke [F], Albert W, Moore 
[F.l H. D. SearlesAVood [FI, Arnold S. Tayler [A.], 
Edw. Greenop [A.]. 

Wilson : William Gilmour [id.]. 

Nominated by Alfred W. S, Cross, Vice-Pi'esident, 
W. Henry White [F.l George Hubbard [F], A. R. 
Jemmett [F], Percy B Tubbs [FI, Arnold S. Tayler 
[A.], K. Gammell [A.]. 

Woodward: William [id.]. 

Nominated James S. Gibson, Vice-President, Alfred 
W. S. Cross, Vice-President, Edward Boehmer [F.], 
A. Sykes [F], A. Saxon Snell [F.], Thos. E. Collcutt, 
Past President, John Belcher, E.A., Past President. 

.4s Associate-Me^nber of Couvxil. 

Hutchinson : Charles Edward [4.J. 

Nominated by Percy B. Tubbs [F], Max. Clarke [F], 
Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, A. R. Jemmett 
[F.l Albert W. Moore [F], K. Gammell [A.], Arnold 
S. Tayler [A."|. 

As Member of the Art Standing Committee. 

Blanc : Hippolyte Jean, R.S.A. [id.]. 

Nominated by John Watson [F.], James B. Dunn 
[F.l F. W. Deas [F.j, George L. Beattie [F.], H. 
Ramsay Taylor [F,], George Wilson [F.], J. M. Henry 
[F.], Thomas T. Paterson [F], J. N. Scott [F.], A. 
Lome Campbell fF], A. Hunter Crawford [F], T. 
Duncan Rhind [A.], T. Forbes Maclennan [A.], Thomas 
P. Maiwvick [A.], Ramsay Traquair [A.]. 

As Members of the Practice Standing Committee. 

Nield : George Ernest [id,]. 

Nominated by H. Dighton Pearson [F.j, Alfred W. S. 
Cross, Vice-President, George Hubbard [F.], James S. 
Gibson, Vice-President, Horace J. Helsdon [F.], H. V. 
Lanchester [F.], W. G. Milburn [A.]. 

Pick: Samuel Perkins [id.]. 

Nominated by W. G. Wilson [F], Max. Clarke [F], 
W. Henry White [F], A. R. Jemmett [F], Alfred W. S. 
Cross, Vice-President, George Hubbard [F.], C. E. 
Hutchinson [4.]. 

Tubbs : Percy Burnell [F.]. 

Nominated by Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, W. 
Henry White [F], George Hubbard [FI, A. R. Jemmett 
[F.l W. G. Wilson [F.], Arnold S. Tayler TA.k K, 
Gammell [A.\ " " 
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Assoc.-Meinber Practice Standimj Committee. 
Gammell : Kensington [ A .]. 

dominated bjf S. Perkins Pick [F.], Albert W. Moore 
[F.], Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Max. Clarke [jF.], W. Henry 
White [F.], Alfred W. S. Cross, T'icd-iYesu/t'Uf, Ai'nold 
S. Tayler [A.], C. E. Hutchinson [A.]. 

As Assoc. -Member Science Standing Committee, 

Tayler: Arnold Seaward [A.]. 

Sominated by Max. Clarke A. R. Jemmett 
Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice- President, W. Henry White 
[F.], George Hubbard [F,], C. E. Hutchinson [A.], K. 
Gammeil [A.]. 

Regulations under the Housing and Town Planning 
Act. 

The Local Government Board have prepared 
and issued, for the information of the London 
County Council and the town councils and urban 
and rural district councils throughout the country, 
rules “ fur regulating generally the procedure 
to be adopted with respect to the preparation 
or adoption of town planning schemes, and for 
making provision in regard to certain other matters 
in accordance with section 56 of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, 1909.” 

In a covering letter, which is dated May 8rd, 
the Secretary to the Local Government Board 
states that the regulations are drawn so as to be 
of general application. It is probable that the 
circumstances of particular cases will be such as 
to require or justify some relaxation or alteration 
of the regulations in their application to the case, 
and the Board have, with a view to meeting any 
such case, included in Article 31 provisions which 
will enable them, subject to the proviso to that 
article, to dispense with or vary any requirement 
of the regulations where reasonable cause is 
shown. The Board emphasise the importance of 
securing co-operation on the part of the local 
authority with the owners and other persons 
interested in the land proposed to be included in a 
towm planning scheme. “ In a case in which the 
owmers of land propose a scheme for the adoption 
of the local authority,” the letter proceeds, “ the 
Board consider it very desirable that the local 
authority should, before applying to the Board for 
authority to adopt the scheme, obtain from the 
owners definite information or undertakings on 
the question of any compensation which might 
become payable in respect of property injuriously 
affected by the scheme in the event of its becoming 
operative, whether in respect of property of the 
owners proposing the scheme, or of the property 
of any other person. Under section 58 (1) of the 
Act any compensation payable in accordance with 
the provisions of that section and section 59 would 
be payable by ‘ the responsible authority ’ referred 
to in section 55 (2), that is to say, the authority 
who are to be responsible for enforcing the 
observance of the scheme and for the execution of 
any w^orks which under the scheme or Part 11. of 
the Act are to be executed by a local authority. 


In regard also to a scheme proposed to be pre- 
pared by a local authority, it appears to be a 
matter of the greatest importance that these pro- 
visions as to compensation should be carefully 
borne in mind from the earliest stage of the 
proceedings, and that, as in the case of the proposed 
adoption of a scheme, the local authority should 
endeavour to secure definite agreements with any 
person who may be affected by the proposals.” 

“ The Town Planning Review.” 

Professor S. D. Adshead [F.], writing a few days 
ago, says : — 

“In connection with the work cf my depart- 
ment of the School of Architecture, we are issuing 
a Journal to be called The Toion Planning It evicii\ 
which will be entirely devoted to town planning 
and city and suburban development. It will be 
a quarterly publication, and will contain about 
eighty pages of matter and numerous illustrations. 
It will be used as a medium for circulating the 
information which the School of Civic Design and 
Town Planning has by its unique position been 
enabled to collect. It will also publish the results 
of the research which it is part of the work of 
the School to undertake. The journal being 
essentially educational in character, it is hoped 
that it will command the support of contributors 
otherwise unavailable. In its scope it wiH 
recognise the dififerenti factors which town planning 
connotes — the aesthetic, sociological, engineering, 
and hygienic. In particular it will collect and illus- 
trate the town-planning schemes of this country, 
many of which we may expect very shortly to be 
sufficiently advanced for illustration and criticism. 
We hope to include the preliminary suggestions in 
connection with some of these in our next issue.” 

Since the above announcement the first number 
of the new review has made its appearance, edited 
by Mr. Patrick Abercrombie in collaboration with 
Professors C. H. Reilly and S. D Adshead. The 
School of Civic Design at the University of Liver- 
pool owes its foundation, it will be remembered, 
to the munificence of Mr. W. H. Lever, and the 
editors rightly conclude that as in England there 
is no journal devoted to town planning, not only 
is there ample scope for one, but that by its means 
the School will best be fulfilling the educational 
ideal implied in Mr. Lever’s gift. 

The contents of the first number include (1) An 
Introduction to the Study of Civic Design, by 
Professor Adshead ; (2) A Comparative Review of 
Examples of Modern Town Planning and “ Garden 
City” Schemes in England, by Patrick Aber- 
crombie ; (3) The Town Planning Act : Its Legal 
Aspect, by H. Chaloner Dowdall, B.C.L., Barris- 
ter-at-Law ; Its Administration, by Professor 
Adshead ; (4) A Suggestion for the Reconstruc- 
tion of St. John^s Garden, St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, by Professor Adshead ; (5) Contem- 
porary Town Planning Schemes in America, by 
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Professor C. H. Reilly, and Messrs. Burnham and 
Bennett ; (6) The Sociological Aspect of Town 
Planning, by F. J. Marquis, B.Sc. ; (7) Reviews of 
Current Periodicals and New Books ; (8) Chronicles 
of Passing Events ; (9) The Liverpool City Guild. 
A clever sketch of the proposed Plaza, Michigan 
Avenue, Grant Park, by Jules Guerin, printed in 
colours, forms a pleasing frontispiece. The editors 
invite contributions from ail sources likely to aid 
in formulating useful and right ideas in this some- 
what new and unexplored field. 

Well written, well illustrated, and well printed, 
this first number of The Town Plannincj Review 
retiects credit upon all concerned in its produc- 
tion. The new venture should secure the support 
of everyone concerned in the working out of prob- 
lems of town planning and town development. 
The price is 2.s. 6fZ. net. 

Proposed Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 

In The Times of the 4th inst. appeared a letter 
written on behalf of the Council of the Hellenic 
Society and the Committee of the British School 
at Rome, giving the result of an inquiry as to the 
strength of the demand for a new society which 
should do for Roman studies the w^ork which the 
Hellenic Society does in relation to the archcTeology, 
art, and history of Greece. The communication 
is signed by Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D. ; 
Mr. G. H. Hallam, Professor F. J. Haverfield, 
LL.D. ; Mr. G. F. Hill, Mr. George A. Macmillan, 
Litt.D, ; Mr. J. £f. Baker-Penoyre, Professor J. S. 
Reid, Litt.D. ; and Mr. A. Hamilton Smith. The 
result of the inquiry has been that sufficient 
promises of support have been received to justify 
the foundation of' such a society. 

An interchange of views has taken place between 
representatives of the Hellenic Society, the 
Classical Association, and the British School at 
Rome as to the best means of carrying out the 
proposed object. These representatives came to a 
unanimous agreement in favour of founding a new 
society, the aim of which should be to conduct a 
Roman journal in harmony with the periodicals 
controlled by the bodies mentioned (especially the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies and the Classical 
Quarterly), to form a library in union with the 
Hellenic Societ’^, to hold meetings, to assist (as 
soon as the funds allow) the British School at 
Rome, and generally to promote Roman studies. 
The co-operation thus ensured in principle between 
the new society, the Hellenic Society, and the 
Classical Association will prevent that overlapping 
of publications and of work which causes so much 
waste of energy. It is hoped that further C3-opera- 
tion between the three societies may be obtained by 
such interchange of privileges or preferential rates 
of subscription as may prove desirable and possible. 

To give practical eftect to this, the repre- 
sentatives of the three bodies named have agreed 
in asking the Hellenic Society to take the steps 


necessary for the foundation of a Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. A meeting will 
be held at 4.30 o’clock on Friday, June 3rd, at the 
Lecture Theatre, Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W., to which all who are willing 
to support the movement are invited. Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, will take 
the chair, and those wffio are definitely prepared 
to join the new society will be invited to adopt the 
following resolutions : — • 

] . That a society be formed for the promotion 
of Roman studies. 

2. That the object of the society be to deal with 
the archieology, art, and history of Italy and the 
Roman Empire down to about a. d. 700, by publish- 
ing a journal, forming a library, holding meetings, 
assisting (as soon as funds allow) the British School 
at Rome, and generally promoting the better know- 
ledge and understanding of the Roman world. 

3. That the constitution follow, mutatis miitan- 
diSj that of the Hellenic Society, that the annual 
subscription for ordinary members be one guinea, 
and that for the present no entrance fee be imposed. 

4. That a provisional committee be appointed 
to draw up the constitution of the society, and to 
nominate the first officers and council. 

5. That it be an instruction to the council of the 
society, when appointed, to approach the Hellenic 
Society, the Classical Association, and the Schools 
at Athens and Rome with a view to arranging : — 

{a) For the conduct of the periodicals controlled 
by these bodies as friendly and allied publications 
normally occupying distinct provinces of learning. 

[b) For reciprocity with the Hellenic Society 
in respect of libraries, collections of lantern slides, 
and the like. 

(c) For the establishment of such further co- 
operation betw^een the societies as may seem 
desirable and possible. 

Any correspondence in connection with the 
society should, for the present, be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal Archipological Institute, 20 Han- 
over Square, W. 

Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A. [H.AJ 

At a General Assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on the 4th inst., Mr. Arthur 
Stcckdale Cope was elected to full rank as Royal 
Academician. Mr. Cope is a son of Mr. Charles 
West Cope, R.A. Educated at Norwich and Wies- 
baden, he studied at Carey’s and the Royal 
Academy Schools, and he has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Academy since 1876. He has 
chiefly devoted himself to pjrtrait painting, and 
his subjects have included the King, the German 
Emperor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lord Kitchener. In the 
present exhibition he has several pictures worthy 
of notice, including portraits of Lord Carrington, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas and Colonel Carlile, and the 
portrait of Mr. T, E. Collcutt, Past President, 
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which was painted by subscription, and presented 
to the Institute at the Second General Meeting of 
the present Session. 

Obituary. 

John Wilson Walton-Wilson, of Shotley 
Hall, Northumberland, who died on the 14th April, 
at the age of 87, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1860, Fellow in 1882, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1892. Mr. Walton- 
Wilson served his articles with the late Henry 
Roberts, architect of Fishmongers’ Hall. He was 
a student of the Royal Academy under Professors 
Cockerell and Donaldson, and was awarded the silver 
medal for a measured drawing of the Strand front 
of Somerset House. From 1847 to 1849 he was 
in the office of the late Sir Charles Barry assisting 
on the work of the new Parliament Houses. The 
years 1849 to 1852 he spent travelling in France, 
Italy, Egypt, and Nubia to the second cataract, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, &c. He commenced 
practice at 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, in 1853. 
His principal works were St. Augustine’s Church, 
Alston, Cumberland ; St. James’s Church, Riding 
Mill, Northumberland ; Restoration of the Priory 
Church of St. Mary, near Monkton, Yorkshire ; 
mansions in various parts of England ; schools 
at Battersea for the London School Board. He 
was afterwards for two years in partnership with 
Mr, E. R. Robson, during which time he erected 
Shotley Hall, near Gateshead, which eventually 
became his own country seat. 

Town Planning in Greater London. 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Mr. H. Y. Lan- 
Chester, Professor Beresford Pite, and Mr. John W. 
Simpson were appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute at the Conference on Town Planning 
in Greater London, organised by the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council, and held yesterday 
at the Caxton HaU, Westminster. 

Lightning Conductors. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood k Son are issuing 
a second edition of Mr. Killingworth Hedges’ 
Modern Lightning Conductors. The work serves 
as an illustrated supplement to the Report of the 
Lightning Research Committee of 1905, and con- 
tains some additional notes as to methods of 
protection and specifications. New matter in the 
second edition includes the Rules for Lightning 
Rods recently drawn up for the Phoenix Fire 
Office. These rules follow the recommendations 
of the Lightning Research Committee’s Report, 
but an endeavour has been made to remove any 
uncertainty as to the Committee’s suggestions. 
A chapter has been added on the Effects of Light- 
ning on Human Beings, with notes as to where to 
seek safety during a storm ; also on Upward Strokes 
of Lightning, and other interesting phenomena. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR LETHABY’S PAPER [p. 469]. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — My friend Mr. Schultz must have heard 
imperfectly my remarks during the discussion upon 
Professor Lethaby’s Paper, if he is under the im- 
pression that I then expressed the views which he 
so unexpectedly imputes to me. 

I venture again here to affirm that good con- 
struction and good design go hand in hand, and 
are part of one and the same thing, that construc- 
tion is the basis of all fine medicuval architecture, 
and that the scheme of a great cathedral is con- 
structive in its essence. Gothic architecture being 
the romance of construction. 

It is a pity that Mr. Schultz as a humble 
disciple of the master should persist in refusing to 
follow his example in becoming a member of the 
Institute, for I am sure that we should value his 
unwearying advocacy of healthy opinion. 

Beresford Pite. 


WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir,- -It will be within the remembrance of 
your readers that not long since a very determined 
attempt was made — and by the Town Council 
itself — to secure the demolition of this delightful 
old block of almshouses. By a fortunate stroke 
at the psychological moment I was able to obtain 
and publish a very firm letter from the chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Historic Monuments 
now sitting. This no doubt prevented the Town 
Council from confirming a previous vote in favour 
of demolition. The danger passed — and as we 
hope for ever. But the expense of holding meet- 
ings, advertising, circularising, &c., was heavy, and 
if any readers care to send me a small subscrip- 
tion I shall have great pleasure in handing it to 
the Croydon Antiquities Preservation Society, 
when an official receipt will be sent. The members 
of that Society and their friends did well in that 
as in other directions, but I personally feel that 
this matter is one of more than local interest, as 
was, in fact, shown by the able assistance rendered 
by the Institute and other societies, and the pro- 
fessional and other Journals. This assistance, I 
can assure you, w e valued highly, and for it we 
were and are profoundly grateful. The surplus 
of the Preservation Fund, it any, we shall devote 
to the actual strifct 2 i->al preservation of the Old 
Palace here, a work now pr. ceeding under the able 
direction of Messrs Banister F. and H. Phillips 
Fletcher. Yours faithfully, 

77 Park Lane, Croydon. C. H. Brodie. 
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EEVIEWS. 

CLASSIC AKT. 

The Architectural Forms of the Classic Ages, comprising 
the principal examples of the Orders of Columns and 
their Entablatures. By Constantin Lluh\ late Pro- 
fessor at the Technical High School at Braunschweig, 
Second Edition, revised by R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A. 
Containing 76 plates in colour^ collotype, and photo- 
lithography, with descriptive letterpress. Fo. Loud. 
1909. Price +^3. [Batsford, 94 High Holborn.-^, 

The second edition — enlarged by the addition of 
several new plates and revised by Mr. Spiers— of 
the late Professor TJbde’s monunaental work on 
Classic Art has now been issued by Mr. Batsford. 

Primarily intended to facilitate the comparison 
of the relative sizes of various well-known buildings 
of ancient Greece and Rome, the accompanying 
descriptive matter has been condensed as much 
as possible, but, notwithstanding this, Professor 
Uhde’s portfolio of 76 plates forms a valuable and 
almost indispensable supplement to the many 
sumptuous books which deal, in a more compre- 
hensive manner, with the splendid monuments of 
the Classic x\ge. 

Numerous beautifully illustrated ^nd reliable 
works on the architectural antiquities of Greece 
and Rome — as, for example, Inwcod’s Erechtlieion 
— are of little value for the purpose of comparing 
the proportions of the architectural parts of the 
structures selected for illustration, owing to varia- 
tions in the scale of the drawings and to the 
fact that the dimensions given in the different 
books are in English, French, German, and Italian 
standards. 

x\nd thus when, in order to obtain a general 
impression of the combined effects of different 
buildings, the comparison of separate structures, or 
of whole groups of structures, is desired, the result 
can only be attained by redrawing various illustra- 
tions to one uniform scale. 

In order to avoid this tedious process Professor 
Uhde has adopted “an absolute unit of height” 
for all the representations of antique structures 
comprised in his series of illustrations ; the height 
of a building, an arcade, or an order of columns 
being uniformly taken at 0*333:=^ m. If, there- 
fore, “ the plates are laid side by side so that the 
base lines form a straight line, the differences in 
the heights and the general disposition of the 
separate parts are readily seen.” In order to obtain 
at least an approximately correct idea of the actual 
height of a structure in comparison with the draw- 
ing, the given absolute height must be multiplied 
by three, and the product will represent the ratio 
of reduction of the drawing. For example : In the 
case of the Arch of Septimius Severus wb'ch has 
“an actual height of 20*79 m., the scale of reduc- 
tion is found by multiplying the height by three — 
20*79x3=62*37 — therefore the actual structure 
is 62*37 times as large as the drawing.” The 


separate architectural parts are drawn to a scale 
ten times as large as that used for the whole build- 
ing, which makes a comparison of these parts as easy 
as one in which the entire structure is concerned. 

Some well chosen examples illustrate the gradual 
development of the orders of ancient architecture 
from the earliest times. Thus, Plates I. to III. 
comprise typical details of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Persian architecture, showing, by their mode of 
construction, the beginning of the artistic forms 
which reached their highest stage of development 
in Grecian architecture. Plates IV. to XI Y. repre- 
sent specimens of Greek and Roman architecture, 
culled from some of the most beautiful structures 
erected after the time of Pericles ; and in Plates 
XV. to XXII. examples are given of the Doric 
order, from the period it was first known to be 
used to its final decadence. 

The next group of illustrations (Plates XXIII. 
to XXXII.) deals with columns of the Ionic order 
as treated in Attica and the Asiatic Ionic provinces. 
Then follow numerous details from well-known 
buildings of Grecian, Grecian-Roman, and the 
Roman orders (Plates XXXIII. to LIII.), wEich 
{inte?' alia) illustrate the development of the Roman 
Corinthian style in all its splendour. 

Roman triumphal arches and amphitheatres, 
in which the true Roman style, with its arch and 
vault construction, first appeared, form the subjects 
of Group VI. (Plates LIV. to LXIII.). 

Plates LXIV. and LXV, are of a most interesting 
and instructive character. The former represents 
the orders as used in various buildings, drawn to a 
uniform scale for the comparison of the relative 
sizes of the structures they partially depict, whilst 
the latter illustrates the following buildings, all of 
which are drawn to the same scale, viz. : — The 
Arch of Constantine, the Arch of the Sergians at 
Pola, the Arch of Septimius, the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, and the Colosseum at Rome, and the Amphi- 
theatre at Pola. 

Plates LXVI. to LXX. comprise illustrations, to 
a large scale, of parts of Greek and Roman build- 
ings which it has not been possible to reconstruct 
in their entirety, or of structures which, apart from 
some interesting detail, contain nothing of great 
architectural importance. 

The last group (Plates LXXI. to LXX VI.) consist 
of drawings representing conjectural restorations of 
buildings of the Classic Age, such as the Acropolis 
of Athens, the Parthenon, the Temple of Zeus at 
Aizani, the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, the 
Therm* of Caracalla at Rome (of which there was 
no record in the former edition), and other buildings 
of equal interest. 

The original text has been carefully revised 
throughout by Mr. Spiers, and the work in its now 
extended form will prove of additional value to all 
students of Classic Art. 

Alfred W, S. Cross [F.]. 
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SOUTHWELL MINSTEE, NOTTS. 

Kottincjhamshb e. By Everard L. Guilford. Little Guides 

Series. Sm. pott Ho. Bond. 1910. Price 2s. &d. 

[Methimi d' Co.. 36 Essex Street. Strand. ir.C.] 

The series of “Little Guides” published by 
Messrs. Methuen comes as a boon and a blessing 
to men, to those that motor and those that cycle. 
For the sum of half-a-crown one sees at a glance 
whether a village is worth a visit, and what are the 
special objects of interest in the church. How 
badly such guides are needed, even by experts, was 
shown at the visit of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute to one of the Barton churches last year, 
where not a single member noticed the presence of a 
stone Rood, Mary and John, carved on the mullions 
of an aisle window ; similar oversights occurred in 
other churches. The “Little Guides,” of course, 
vary in merit ; at the top we should place Mr. Wells’ 
Oxford and its Colleges and Mr. Brabant’s Sussex ; 
beside them Mr. Guilford’s Nottingliarnshire will 
rank high. He seems to have intimate, personal 
knowledge of every village in the county. I have 
also tested his accounts of Newark and Southwell, 
and found them excellent. There is an admirable 
introduction on the physical features and geology 
of the county, and the account of the church fittings 
is probably the most complete in existence for any 
county. The illustrations are charming; one of 
them, showing the “ eagre ” rushing up the Trent, 
is of special interest ; there is also a large map and 
216 pages of letterpress. I have come across 
mistakes here and there ; "what book is free from 
them ? Certainly not any of mine ; and instead of 
listing them to establish for myself a reputation 
for meticulous accuracy, I will try to make a few 
additions to Mr. Guilford’s account of Southwell 
Minster. 

The east limb of the minster was arranged by 
Mr. Ewan Christian, and in the opinion of every- 
body, so far as I know, rightly arranged, with the 
altar against the eastern wall, with the two un- 
aisled eastern bays forming a presbytery, and the 
western bays forming a choir. What looks like a 
precedent for this arrangement may be seen at 
Rochester, where the unaisled eastern portion has 
undoubtedly always been a presbytery; it w^as 
because the presbytery was to be there that the 
Norman crypt was extended eastward as a founda- 
tion for it, that its high altar might not be in a 
hole. The planning of Southw^ell, how^ever, points 
to something very different. If it be compared 
with that of Worcester, Salisbury (the original 
plan), Beverley, and Pershore (which Southwell 
closely resembles both in plan and elevation) it 
will be found that in all these the high altar was 
in a line with the eastern transepts ; that behind 
it was a procession aisle, and behind that again an 
eastern chapel. If w^e reconstitute the plan of 
Southwell in accordance with these precedents, we 
shall have, beginning at the west, the choir placed 
m the first two bays (two bays would be quite suf- 
ficient for the sixteen canons, who were hardly ever 


resident) ; then would come a dignified presbytery 
of three bays ; then a procession path of one bay ; 
then an eastern chapel of two bays. If the above 
position of the high altar be accepted, it w-ould 
follow that the five sedilia originally would be 
placed south of the high altar — i.e. under one of the 
arches betw^een the south aisle and the presbytery. 
It is true that at present they are placed against the 
south wail of the western bay of the present presby- 
tery ; but they thereby block up the lower part of 
one of the thirteenth-century windows, wdiich at 
once raises the presumption that they are not in situ. 
And this presumption is strengthened by a state- 
ment in Clarke’s History of Southwell Minster, 
published in 1839, in w^hich he distinctly says that 
“ the situation of the sedilia w^as formerly occupied 
by an oak screen.” This has ahvays been taken to 
mean that the oak screen w^as placed against the 
wall just as the sedilia are now. But if the small 
portion of w^all visible above the sedilia be examined, 
a block wdll be seen wdth a corner cut cut. On the 
north side of the present presbytery, opposite to the 
sedilia, several such blocks are to be seen, and the 
whole surface of the masonry has been disturbed all 
the way up from the pvement to about the level of 
the capitals of the piers of the aisle to the w^est. 
Plainly some timber work, very substantial and 
very lofty, has been pegged into both the northern 
and southern w^alls. In all probability this was a 
broad and very lofty screen which supported a 
platform and ran across the entrance of the present 
presbytery. The choir boys used to scamper across 
the screen--this points to its having had a plat- 
form and one of them being killed, the screen, 
says Mr. Clarke, was removed. For this lofty 
screen we find a parallel at Ottery St. Mary, 
where a lofty stone screen, once, no doubt, carrying 
an organ for the pricksong services in the Lady 
chapel, still exists in front of the latter. As for 
the sedilia, examination shows that the upper 
portion with the pinnacles has at some time been 
cut away to get a solid horizontal surface. The 
inference is that this was done when they stood 
under an arch of the choir, in order to utilise 
them as a support for a gallery or upper pew. 
When the screen was demolished, the sedilia were 
removed to the southern w^all against which it had 
abutted ; “the sculptured ornaments and figures ” 
~I suppose^ those, or some of those, which had 
been cut off being brought “ from various parts 
Clarke’s words may mean 
that the sedilia, after being used as support for a 
gallery or pew, had in some later alterations been 
taken down and the pieces stowed away else- 
wheie in the church, and were now re-erected. As 
for the eastern chapel, it was no doubt a Lady 
chapel. The services to Our Lady became more 
iiiusical, harmony being employed in- 
stead of the plainsong of the Mass. At Gloucester 
tne Lady chapel has little transepts for organs 
and choristers ; and as the whole body of di<^ni- 
taries had to attend our Lady’s services just as 
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much as High Mass, a long and spacious chapel 
was needed. In the end, at Westminster Abbey, 
we find as many stalls in the Lady chapel as in 
the monastic choir. This is the reason why big 
eastern chapels everywhere in England replaced 
the little eastern chapels of the early monastic, 
collegiate, and cathedral churches. Though, how- 
ever, the eastern chapel at Southwell would be a 
Lady chapel, it does not follow^ that it would con- 
tain an altar to Our Lady. At Salisbury the Lady 
chapel contained three altars, but none of them 
were dedicated to Our Lady ; and at Lincoln a 
note in the Chapter Acts of 1428 mentions the 
purchase of organs “ wLere the daily Mass of the 
blessed Mary the Virgin is sung in the chapel of 
St. John the Baptist ” ; this was apparently under 
the great east window of the retrochoir. Nor is it 
an objection that, the high altar at Southwell 
being dedicated to St. Mary, there was no need for 
a Lady chapel ; for Salisbury, which is dedicated 
to St. Mary, has a Lady chapel. 

Feancis Bond [ Hon . ff.]. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Peinfo} ced Coiu rete : Theory and Practice. By Frederick 

Rings, Architect and Consulting Engineer. 8o. Bond. 

1910. P) ice Is. 6d. [B. T. Batsford, 94 Hicfh Holhorn, 

ir.c.] 

In this book the author has endeavoured to give 
such a general view of his subject as may enable 
the non-specialist student to acquire a clear under- 
standing of general principles and practice without 
wading through an unnecessary mass of detail. 

With this object in view he has given a brief 
account of the materials used and of the methods 
of executing reinforced concrete work, and has 
followed this by chapters embodying formulje for 
most of the cases that are likely to be met with in 
ordinary practice. These are illustrated by fully 
worked out numerical examples. 

A special chapter is devoted to particulars of 
patent bars and systems, and the volume concludes 
with a large number of useful memoranda, tables, 
and labour-saving diagrams. Among the last are 
diagrams enabling the reader to arrive at the cost 
of a cubic yard of c jncrete of any given proportion 
of stone, cement, and sand when the cost per cubic 
yard of the individual materials and the proportions 
of the mixture are given. 

A pocket at the end of the book contains a 
“ Ready Reckoner ” (printed upon celluloid), by 
which the depth of slab and amount of reinforce- 
ment required in ordinary ffoors can be readily 
ascertained without calculation. 

In a book of only about 200 pages, in which are 
more than that number of diagrams and illustra- 
tions, there is not room for superfluous words. 
But no essential is omitted, and the student will 
find that a careful study of this small volume will 
put him in possession of a working knowledge of 
the subject wdth a minimum expenditure of time 
and labour. Matt. Garbutt [F.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING, 
^ESTHETIC AND STRUCTURAL. 

By Prof. Wm. H. Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.^ 

Architecture takes its place among the broadest 
of the professions. Certainly no other embraces 
wider points of view" or demands of its representa- 
tives greater diversity of tastes and attainments. 
Based fundamentally upon the principles of art, 
and in fact recognised as one of the greatest of the 
fine arts, architecture nevertheless for its fulfilment 
requires a knowdedge of much that is scientific, 
and calls for the solution of many intricate prob- 
lems in engineering. 

To carry out logically and w-ell an architectural 
design, to develop it step by step to completion, 
needs a mind not alone capable of grasping and 
wisely meeting the utilitarian demands of the 
problem, but it must be a mind trained to an 
appreciation of the beautiful, brilliant in creative 
imagination, discreet in its tastes, and well balanced 
in its judgment. In addition to these qualities 
there must be a clear understanding of the methods 
of engineering, so that as the conception of the 
building grows, there shall grow with it a concep- 
tion of the framework by which it is to be sup- 
ported. This framework should bear the same 
relation to the building that the skeleton does to 
the human body. The supporting skeleton and the 
enclosing form are the two essential elements of 
the design ; each should be the complement of the 
other, and the harmonious combination of the two 
is the requisite for a perfect 'whole. In no other 
w'^ay can there be an architectural composition 
worthy of the name. 

All the greatest and most beautiful of the archi - 
tectural masterpieces of ancient and mediaeval times 
are but the refinements of structural necessities. 
The so-called architectural styles themselves might 
well be defined as types of the most perfect adapta- 
tion of available materials to the requirements, 
tastes, and knowledge of an epoch. It is only 
necessary to cite one or tw^o examples to illustrate 
this truth. Take for example the ancient temple ; 
built of stone, low and broad, with massive columns 
and heavy walls supporting stone lintels of neces- 
sarily short spans ; simple, dignified, adequate to 
the needs of the period, and of a wonderful beauty 
and refinement of form never surpassed. Contrast 
with this the Gothic cathedral of mediaeval times ; 
still of stone, but a type far different from that of 
the early temple ; the change being due primarily 
to a knowledge of the principles of vaulting, the 
use of the flying buttress, the introduction of 
glass, and the vastly different conditions and re- 
quirements of the age. But the character of the 
cathedral as well as the temple was fixed by the 
structural framework, and is in its essentials but 
the result of the refinement of lines and masses 

* From The Tech. Boston, Mass. 
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imposed by conditions of equilibrium. This does 
not imply for a moment that the architect gives 
his first thought to the structural details of the 
problem. Quite the contrary is probably true, and 
rightly should be ; but the properly trained mind 
will have a clear conception of the structural possi- 
bilities and their limitations, and this will be a domi- 
nating infiuence in the development of the design. 

In modern times, and especially within the last 
half-century, the conditions have become so com- 
plex, the possibilities so great, that the structural 
limitations on plan and form which governed and 
guided designers of the early ages can no longer 
be said to exist. The introduction of rolled-steel 
shapes opened the way for wonderful changes in 
architectural methods. Buildings hardly dreamt 
of before became commonplace affairs. There 
seemed almost no limit to what could be done. 
Structures could be carried with ease and rapidity 
to heights taller than the tallest monuments 
hitherto erected. Architecture, at least in this 
country [the United States], w^ent crazy, and it was 
not altogether the fault of the architect. He was 
simply the victim of circumstances, of the influence 
of the age in which he lived. The congestion in the 
great cities, the enormous value of the land in busi- 
ness centres, the demand for higher buildings to 
bring through greater fioor areas larger returns 
on investment, and finally the coming of the new 
material — steel — by means of which this demand 
could be satisfied, were factors working to bring 
about the change. The age was one of speed and 
hurry. There was little time to deliberate. The 
architect was forced to plunge in, and soon found 
himself beyond his depth. 

The new conditions had been thrust upon him 
suddenly with no opportunity to prepare for them. 
The problems that arose in the construction of the 
new type of building could not be solved in a 
minute. On the structural side they were complex 
and beyond his knowledge. It required all his 
time to plan the general arrangement of the build- 
ing. From the artistic standpoint alone it was a 
new and engrossing problem. He needed help, an 
associate architect specialising in engineering who 
could work in conjunction with him. The problem 
had become too big for one man to cope with ; 
architecture had reached a point where her repre- 
sentatives must be specialists. But there were no 
architectural specialists in construction ; they had 
not been needed up to this time. So the architect 
did the best he could do under the circumstances ; 
he turned the structural half of his problem over 
to another profession, that of the civil engineer, 
contenting himself with w^hat w^as left, and giving 
little thought to the w^ay in w’hich the building he 
was designing w^ould be supported. Anything 
could be built in steel ; its adaptability w^as practi- 
cally unbounded ; that part was the engineer’s 
problem, and it w^as usually left to him. The 
architect did not understand the engineer, and the 


engineer neither understood nor appreciated the 
architect. The true function of the structural 
design w^as lost. The relation betw'een the skeleton 
and the form no longer existed. The architectural 
sense became paralysed by the suddenness and 
enormity of the changed conditions ; some frightful 
architectural anomalies were perpetrated. Archi- 
tecture became a sham. Buildings masquerading 
as heavy stone structures proved upon examination 
to be thin terra-cotta envelopes supported on 
slender steel columns ; the apparently heavy walls 
and piers turned out to be purely ornamental, and 
instead of helping to support the building were 
simply so much added weight to be carried by the 
steel columns of w^hich their massive appearance 
gave no suggestion. All reasonableness of archi- 
tecture had disappeared. Old forms belonging to 
far different types of structures were plastered 
without reason to a slender metal framew^ork which 
of itself may have had no unity, and whose only 
purpose was to support the freak conception of the 
designer. Such structures could be made to stand, 
to yield comfort to those who lived in them, to 
return proper rentals to the owner, and to the 
casual observer to present nothing objectionable 
or unpleasant to the eye ; but considered from the 
point of view of sound architecture they remain 
as insults to the profession. 

The infiuence of such conditions was naturally 
felt much more strongly in this country than in 
Europe. We had few traditions of art. Our 
people as a whole cared little about architecture, 
and knew even less ; they w’ere satisfied with a 
purely utilitarian solution of the problem. Even 
our architects had for the time being lost their 
heads ; yet the structures built under these in- 
fluences, bad as they are, have a meaning and a 
function in the general progress. They represent 
the first steps in the working out of a new type. 

Fortunately, we are gradually recovering our 
normal balance. The confusion of the new age 
is beginning to clear, and many earnest efforts 
have in recent years been made, wdth more or less 
success, to devise a form of building that should 
adapt itself logically to the framework of steel. 
The architect is learning more of engineering, the 
engineer is becoming more and more of an archi- 
tect, and each is beginning to realise that to do 
anything really Avorthy of the name of architecture 
they must w^ork in the closest relation. Many 
architects are specialising in structural work, and 
there is a steadily increasing demand for men 
educated as architects but with a thorough training 
in engineering principles and methods. 

We are still a long way from solving the archi- 
tectural problem involved in the use of the new 
material, and it will be many years before the solu- 
tion is so^ well established as to mark another epoch 
in the history of architecture and to merit the 
name of a new architectural style. But the time 
has long since gone when one man can hope to 
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specialise in both branches. Like the old family 
doctor with his one-horse chaise and his bag of 
medicines ready to cater for all human ills, the old- 
time architect has passed. It is an age of specialists 
in all professions, and to-day architecture naturally 
divides into two great branches, the first of which 
for want of a better name may be called the 
{esthetic branch, the second the structural. These 
two are so intimately related, so closely interw^oven, 
that one is a necessary complement of the other, 
and no man should be called an architect who is 
not master of at least the basic principles of both. 

With this p^int of view in mind the course in 
architecture at the Institute is divided into two 
options, one leading to specialisation along the 
{esthetic lines, the other along the structural. 
The structural work in the Department is arranged 
to provide instruction suited to the needs of both 
options. In order that all students may have a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the structural 
side of their profession, the preparatory study 
leading to the structural courses is practically the 
same for both options during the first two and a 
half years. It includes mathematics, physics, and 
applied mechanics. At the middle of the third year 
the work of the two options diverges, becoming 
more and more practical in its application in each 
as it proceeds, but varying very much in the 
amount of time devoted to it in each option. 

In the {esthetic option the time diminishes in 
relation to that given to the {esthetic courses, the 
required structural work ending with a course in 
elementary constructive design in the first term of 
the fourth year. Opportunity is ofiered, how^ever, 
to continue this course through the second term, 
the work being optional with that in fourth-year 
modelling. More advanced structural courses may 
also be taken by the graduates of the {esthetic 
option who return for a post-graduate year. 

In the structural option the time devoted to 
structural subjects, relative to that devoted to other 
work, increases very rapidly from the point of 
divergence of the two options, until during the 
senior year by far the greater part of the student*s 
time is taken up by the study of his speciality. 
Although the work in applied mechanics, strength 
of materials, and mechanical laboratory is taken in 
the Department of xApplied Mechanics, and that in 
materials, foundations, and theory of structures 
in the Department of Civil Engineering, yet the 
course in structural design, w^hich occupies prac- 
tically every afternoon of the senior year, is given 
in the x\rchitectural Department. All the problems 
are studied from the architectural vie^v point. The 
work is done in the large drawing-room where the 
student finds himself closely associated with the 
students of the aesthetic option and in an atmo- 
sphere emphatically architectural. Thus the in- 
struction never ceases to be that of the architect, 
and the student of whichever option is imbued with 
a love and appreciation of the beautiful, which is, 


after all, the foundation of all things in archi- 
tecture. The art element is the one essential 
without w'hich the architect cannot exist, and the 
man who elects structural architecture for his 
profession should be one to whom the beautiful in 
art makes a strong appeal. It is an essential part 
of his profession ; without it he may make a most 
excellent engineer, but an architect, never. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Bristol Society of Architects.— The Annual General 
fleeting of this Society was held on the 25th ult. 
Mr, Mowbray A. Green [F.], President, was in the 
Chair, and gave an address dealing with the right and 
intelligent application of the Traditional Styles to 
present-day Design. The Annual Report, which was 
read by the Hon, Secretary, Mr. T. H. Weston [E.], 
states that the various activities of the Society have 
been fully nianitained during the period under con- 
sideration, and it has enjoyed the very general and 
loyal support of all its members. The membership 
numbers 58, a net decrease of 9 for the year. In 
accordance ^\ith the resolution, the very instructive 
Address to Students given by the President at the last 
Annual Meeting was printed in pamphlet form and 
circulated. The programme of lectures for the winter 
months, as laid down by the Council, has been duly 
carried through in every particular. The following is 
a list of the subjects dealt with, and in every ease 
they were handled hy gentlemen of special experience 
and training : — ’* Town Planning and Garden Cities, '' 
Mr. Raymond Unwin: ‘‘The London Churches of 
Sir Christopher Wren,” Mr. Arthur Keen ; “ Rome 
and Paris : their Architectural Relations,” Mr. G. 
Sal way Nicol ; Recent Explorations of the Roman 
Forum,” Mr. St. Clair Baddeley ; ‘‘Reinforced 
Concrete,” Mr, J. Markham ; “ English and Italian 
Garden Architecture,” Mr. T. H. Mawson. Several 
lectures which were not of too technical a nature, and 
therefore appealed to a wider audience than members 
of the Society, were made known by means of the 
daily papers. This resulted in a very fair attendance, 
and on one or two occasions a very good attendance 
of the public. In October last the Society was invited 
to support the restoration and improvement scheme of 
the Bristol Fine Arts Academy. It was resolved that 
the President, Mr. ^lowbray Green, should attend the 
Lord Mayor’s Meeting held in connection with the 
scheme, and announce that the Society was in hill 
sympathy uith the proposals and prepared to make 
a donation of £60 towards the cost of the altera- 
tions. The question of a Chair of Architecture at 
the newly chartered University of Bristol has been 
considered by the Council on two occasions, and 
at their last meeting the following resolution was 
carried : — The Bristol Society of Architects desires 
to ratify its resolution of 17th March, 1908, and is of 
opinion that the establishment of a Chair of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Bristol wiU prove highly 
beneficial to the art and practice of architecture in 
the city and district.” The Report says in conclusion 
that there can be no doubt that the Bristol Society, 
together with the other Allied Societies, has done 
good pioneer work in the way of drawing together 
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architects not otherwise connected with the Institute, 
and it seems probable that in connection with 
Statutory Registration and other important move- 
ments the Society will continue to have a large 
sphere for usefulness in the future. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. — The Annual 
Report, w’hich was broiight before a General Meeting 
on the 18th April, states that the present membership of 
the Society consists ofol Fellows and 78 Associates — a 
total of 124. The Council no w make very careful investi- 
gation into the qualifications of candidates for member- 
ship. The Articles of Association provide that the Society 
may by resolution require that candidates for Asso- 
ciateship shall have passed such architectural examina- 
tions as the Council may approve. The Council do 
not recommend so rigid a procedure at the present 
time, but they propose to require from candidates as 
Associate or Student, who may not have already done 
so. an assurance that they will forthwith prepare and 
present themselves for some approved architectural 
examination. A communication has been received from 
the Master Builders’ Association drawing the attention 
of the Council to the issue of bills of quantities in which 
items were described in a general and inclusive way 
and without sufficient detail to admit of being properly 
priced. The Master Builders’ Association, in a further 
communication, submitted a protest against the 
custom of the architect of the works being appointed 
as final arbitrator in connection with building con- 
tracts. The Council accepted the views of the Master 
Builders' Association in each case, replying as to the 
first letter to the effect that they quite agreed that bills 
of quantities should be prepared in sufficient detail as 
to admit of fair and proper pricing, and as to the second 
letter, recommending that master builders should re- 
quire the use of the contract form agreed upon by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Institute 
of Builders and the National F^'deration of Building 
Trade Employers, and that they should refuse to sign a 
contract unless an independent arbitrator is appointed. 
The R.I.B.A. having appointed a Special Committee 
to consider the question of the responsibility of 
architects with regard to dry rot, submitted the con- 
clusions of the Committee for the consideration of 
the Council of this Society. The Council replied 
strongly disapproving of the proposals of the Institute. 
The features to which the Council objected have been 
omitted in the R.I.B.A. pamphlet recently issued. 
The Council received a letter from the R.I.B.A. 
suggesting that this Society should appoint a Com- 
mittee in connection with the administration of the 
Town Planning Bill, but the Council decided to delay 
taking any action in the matter until the W’ork which 
the Society may undertake is better understood. The 
cordial relations between this Society and the Man- 
chester Society of Architects have continued, and 
have been of great assistance in formulating and 
emphasising the views of the Northern profession on 
matters of general architectural interest. The Council 
desire to place on record the valuable work done by 
the retiring President, who has most abl}^ repre- 
sented the Society" at the Council Meetings of the 
R.I.B A., at which he has been a frequent attendant. 
The munificence of Mr. W, H, Lever to the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, by which the School of Civic 
Design is placed upon a permanent basis, and the old 
Blue Coat School Buildings, now to be called Liberty 
Buildings, are preserved as the home of the School of 


Architecture, is an act of liberality which calls for the 
appreciation of all interested in the art and profession 
of architecture. The Council offered prizes of and 
^3 for measured drawings of well-known Liverpool 
doorways, but the competition met with a very limited 
response. 


MINUTES. XIII. 

At the Seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1909-10) held 
Monday, 2nd May, 1010, at 8 p.m. — Present : Mr. James 
S. Gibson, Vice-Pirsident, in the Chair ; 19 Fellows 
(including 7 members of the Council), and 19 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council I — the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 18th April 1910, having been already 
published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Males had become Patron of the Institute 

The decease was announced of William Owen and John 
Wilson Walton-Wilson, Retired FeUoiCi>. 

The decease was also announced of Campbell Douglas, 
Past ^'lce-Presulent, and on the motion of the Hon. 
Secretary a vote of >ympathy and condolence ^^as passed 
to the relatives of the late Fellow. 

The Secretary announced that the following candidates 
had been nominated forelection — viz. : As FELLOWS (4) : 
Ernest Robert BatTow [A. 1894, Ashpitel Prizeman 1893J ; 
Arthur William Cooksey [A. 1888’ ; William Bruce Dawson 
[A. 1901 ■ ; Horace Gilbert [A. 1890]. As ASSOCIATES 
(8) : George Luard Alexander [Special Examination 
1909] \ Walter John Beall Cohmial Ej-amination 1909], 
Pietermaritzhuig, Natal ; Noel Waugli Had wen [P. 1905, 
S. 1909, Qualified 1909], Triangle, Yoiks. ; Joseph Fearis 
Munmngs [Special Examination 1909], Dacca, India ; 
David John Roberts [Special Examination 1909], 
Birmingham; Hartley Sutcdifie [Colonial Examination 
1909], Melbourne, Australia; Edward Alexander Taylor 
[Colonial Examination 1909], Sydney, N S.W. ; Morns 
Thompson [P. 1901, S'. 1904, Qualified 1909], Doncaster. 

The Chairman having formally presented and moved 
the adoption of the Annual Report for the official year, 
the motion was seconded by Mr. Edwin T. Hall fF'.]. 

Mr. William Woodward [FI] having reviewed the 
Report at length, various points raised by him and by 
Mr, G. Ernest Nield [E.j and Mr. H. Hardwieke Langston 
[A.] were replied to by Mr. W. 11. Atkin-Berry \E.'', Chair- 
man of the Piactice Standing Committee, Mr. W. A. 
Forsyth [P.], Hon. Secretary of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, Mr. Matt. Garbutt [E.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Science Committee, Mr. C. E. Hutchinson ]A.], Hon. 
Auditor, the Secretary, and the Chairman. 

Finally, the Meeting unanimously 
Resolved, That the Annual Report of the Council for 
the official year 1909-10 be adopted. 

Mr. H. Hardwieke Langston [A. 1 having asked the 
Chairman for a definition of “Architectural Copyright,” 
the Chairman referred the questioner to the statements 
regarding the subject iirepared for the Committee of the 
House of Commons by Mr. John W. Simpson [F'.] and 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A. [P.], and published in the Jodkx.a.l 
for 12th June 1909. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and C. E. Hutchinson 
[A.] for their services as Hon. Auditors, and Messrs. John 
Hudson [P] and W. H. Burt [A.] were nominated Hon. 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Statutory Board 
of Examiners for their sei vices during the past year. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
9.45 p.m. 




It is with deep sorrow that we have to 
record the death of His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VII., which took place on Friday, 
6th May 1910. 

His Majesty was Patron of the Royal Insti = 
tute of British Architects, first as Prince of 
Wales and then as King, from the year 1866 
until his death, and during his reign he con = 
ferred annually the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of Architecture on the recommen= 
dation of the Institute. 

The Royal Institute mourns not only, in 
common with the Empire, the loss of a great 
Sovereign, but also the loss of a gracious 
Patron both of the Institute and of the art of 
Architecture. 
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THE AET OF THE MONUMENT. 
By E. A. Eickards [A".]. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd May 1910. 

M y one doul)t in accepting your invitation to prepare a paper on this subject was that 
I felt sure that you anticipated a retrospect of the many acknowledged masterpieces 
in a branch of art which embodies so much of architectural form in combination with 
the more literal presentment of the figure, both conventional and realistic. I feared that I 
should 1)6 expected to prepare some analysis of these various examples and point out what 
I consider the lessons to be derived from them, which might amount to something like rules, for 
guidance in composing modern works of art to serve the same purpose. 

Now, to compile this would bore me extremely, and would weary you more in my present- 
ment of it ; I vshould be covering ground which has been trodden wearisomely level. It often 
seems to me that everything in this form of art has been so ascribed, tabulated, and even re- 
embodied that in most cases the freshness of appeal has evaporated. It is really only by the 
imagination exercised in conceiving the new that one can make the full circle and arrive at the 
due appreciation of the work of the masters of a former age. 

In my title, “ The Art of the Monument,'’ the word monument ” stands for any sort of 
erection of a purely ornamental, commemorative, or even abstract purpose, as distinct from 
that of a utilitarian nature, such as a l)uilding, or portion of a building, not in the first place 
necessary to life, manufacture, or convenience of any sort. In shoit, one is the art of embody- 
ing a definite and material purpose : the other, that of expressing and imparting an idea. 

In most cases of the latter sort some presentment of the human figure is included, and it is 
the relation which the human element, with its association of a practical and tangible world, bears 
to the a]>stract, whether heroic, artistic, philosophic, &c., with which the artist is concerned in 
works of this class. 
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I have explained that I do not intend to trace the evolution of this art, or to catalogue the 
successful examples. I will only say that it is this blend of the living idea wdth that of the 
serene or spiritual atmosphere which has given them their continued attraction for us, and the 
quality" of immutability peculiar only to the greatest works of art from the very earliest period. 
Watteau and his school had this idea of a half-way world in their poetic fancies, the ftics 
champrtres, with the statuary half hidden in the boskage peeping into the world of fact, where 



FKi. 1, 


the ladies and gentlemen of the Court appear (juite ready to welcome them, masquerading as 
characters of the Italian Comedy, or in some other disguise of their material selves. 

Even in the real life of to-day this quaint juxtaposition, in spite of the sharper contrast 
between the costume of the living and that of the sculptured figur e, or the lack of it in the latter- 
case, may produce the most delightful groupings and recall one to this idea. As an instance, 
the Ireautiful fountain by Donner in Vienna, of which I made a sketch during the Architec- 
tural Congress there [fig. 1], particularly ajrirealed to me in its relation to the modern fashionable 
world of the citv. 




believe, I should like to remind you of the work of Gaston la Touc'he. In the new Paris Salon of 
this year he has three lai'ge decorations in one of which is sIkami the i)ainter at his easel in an 
old-world garden, in another a sculptor fashioning a vase and figure in marble in the same 
neighbourhood, and in a third the poet is ])eing ferried over the canal of tliis pleasure-world : 
and in each case the artist is accompanied Iw tigures which appear to be the fairy denizens of 
the park and the animated forms of the statuaiy itself. The workings of his imagination seem 
to have stirred this restful haunt and wakened into life the slumbering fancies which must have. 
l)een active in the minds of those who originally created it. I would also mention the woi'k of an 
Englishman who is continually recalling us to this point of view, I lielieve with infinite suggestion 
to those of us who are interested in securing some element of freedom in the smaller monument. 
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In a brilliant series of fantasies, among the first of which he produced “ The Fountain,” which is 
noAv in the Tate Gallery, Mr. Charle ’ Sims has played upon this theme. In this picture we see the 
figures decorating a Baroque fountain, through the mystery of the spray, as though imbued wdth 
life, movement, and colour, and approaching the tangible world, from which they are only separated 
by the process of creation in the mind and hands of the artist of their inception. Xo better plea 
for the semi-realistic treatment of the smaller subject in the matter of a monument could be 
advanced than this picture and the others of a similar character Mr. Sims has produced : and I 
for one, since my acquaintance with them, have taken something of a more lenient view wdth 
regard to realism in sculpture which serves also as a decoration. 

In the small gardens of Paris which occur so frequently in some of the busiest neigh! )ourhoods 
the same note is struck, and, through a slight veil of leafage, the sculpture, scarcely more than 
life-size, produces the effect of a fanciful world sufficiently near the human to be approached 
mentally as easily as, with a slight physical effort, one crosses the street. Again, in the streets of 
modern Vienna, I can remember the almost telepathic appeal of many a delightful creation set 
slightly apart, perhaps in a more formal frame of its own, yet so near to the hum of life as to 
quicken the imagination of those who may be able to spare only a furtive glance in the midst of 
the hurry of affairs. 

I have no wish to trespass on the preserves of those who are now so busy with their theories 
of Town Planning, but the point I wish to make about the smaller monument is that its intimate 
nature demands that it should be easy of approach and yet have nothing of the vulgar display of 
the shop-window. Its subtle appeal should be apprehended above the din of the noisier world ; 
it should speak as one who speaks in a low tone and yet carries to the farthest limits of the 
theatre. This is the theory which should underlie its placing, and when this is disregarded the 
resulting effect brings about the ridicule which is alw ays bestow^ed when it is thus invited. The 
very quality of such realism as I have attempted to describe, which is so attractive in the smaller 
monuments, necessitates a small oasis in which we can come to terms with it, and, besides, tlie 
ensemble of any small composition is neither to be observed in the crowTl nor appreciated in the 
full glare of the open where it is lost in space. The presentment of a philosopher, for example, 
seated or standing on a lonely base in the centre of a large piazza or open traffic-space is as 
ridiculous as that of a graceful allegory raised slightly above ground-level in the heart of city 
traffic. I am not indulging in any personal arraignment in the course of this paper, as I know 
the artist is so often the victim of those who commission and dictate to him, and has to display 
his work in any w^ay other than he wnuld desire ; but you will allow^ that there are many instances 
in London, close at hand, to which I could refer. 

I will here quote Mr. Chas. Wm. Eobinson, in his l)ook The hnprorement of Towns and 
Cities, where he refers to the failure thus achieved in so many instances of the placing and 
execution of smaller monuments. He says : 

“ The condition suggests, therefore, the one great requisite to render public sculpture an 
aid to municipal art, once its high function l)e grasped. This is fidelity to a noble standard 
of criticism — not merely the existence of such a standard, but the authority to enforce its 
ruling, to demand that the means be wnrthy of the end. We hav^e seen that very little public 
sculpture is purely decorative. ‘ Art for art’s sake ’ is not the motto of those who dress our 
streets with the sculptor’s bronze or stone, and l)ecause their attention is so distracted bv 
other purposes, educational or commemorative, w^e have sometimes sad violations of art and 
taste. 

“ As clearly, it will not do to leave the matter to the public. If the attention of sculptors and 
donors l)e distracted l)y other considerations than those of art, the people may not be depended 
upon to think with single purpose of beauty. With similarly scattered interest they w^elcome to 
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their streets a ' portrait statuary/ hesitating at no hodily or tailoring peculiarities and sparing 
no thought for fitness to surroundings, if only a name be thus commemorated, a bit of history 
recorded, or a lesson taught. And yet all this can ])e done artistically, enhancing the beauty of 
the street. But this public sculpture, because it has an educational function, ought to conform 
with the highest artistic standard of the community, not just with its average. If the people, 
with undivided attention, were true to their own art ideals in the judgment of sculpture, even 
yet the noblest results would not be gained were the matter left to them. And, finally, what 
degree of unity and authority could the popular opinion have ? Granted that in most cities the 
niultijdication of public statues has reached a stage at which wholesome discrimination is neces- 
sary, would the people agree, offer it, and enforce their views ? 

“ Let us put ourselves at once a])ove that provincialism, which fancies that because a thing is 
sculpture it is art, and hence worthy of honour ; or that because a thing is a gift it must be accepted. 
Let us picture the beautiful parks and streets which fidelity to preceding steps in town and city 
building could have secured for us, and, recognising the high function of public sculpture, see how 
we can turn it to account. How may we make it really decorative, really inspiring ? ” 

The obvious answer is that public monuments should be allotted to positions which have 
been prepared in advance for such adornments : if not to form an integral part of our buildings, 
at least to be in the shadow^ of such of those that have that dignity and breadth which might 
enhance the more plastic art of sculpture and, in addition, wnuld suggest material for the archi- 
tectural portions of each monument itself, so that its harmony with immediate surroundings 
wnuld be secured and a resultant scale of detail, perhaps unconsciously but instinctively, adopted 
in all its parts. The time is not so far distant, I hope, when those of us who are fortunate in 
having to carry out wnrk of a large and public character wdll be allowed some jurisdiction over 
those things which should really be necessary to the general or dominating composition ; but the 
fact remains that once the building line is crossed this is very rarefy allowed us. Yet w^e are more 
and more embodying sculpture in our architecture, often as a literal advertisement of the purpose 
of the building itself, and in some cases the chance of including an almost detached monument 
or a series of monuments does occur. It w^ould be taken advantage of much more frequently 
if we, as architects, had not such a cold and aloof attitude tow^ards the art of sculpture. 
I mean this literally. The great display of this art on so many modern London buildings 
does not ahvays show a real understanding of how^ to exploit it. Just as in a fagade the 
design is scarcely or not at all affected if niches remain unadorned, so certain portions and spaces 
might be allowed for future possibilities in the w^ay of accessory monuments or decorative 
features — their intention would be obvious, and if unfulfilled, it wnuld be nothing more serious 
than the effect produced by a partially decorated interior aw^aiting the further masterpieces 
of successive ages. 

As an example, allow me to show you an illustration of setting a monument Avithin the con- 
taining lines of a building I am concerned with at the present time [fig. 3]. The base to the 
foundation is made of a continuation of the details of the base to the general building, and 
the sculpture takes its place with that on the main fagade, and Avill probably be carried out by 
the same artist. 

When the smaller monument wLich embodies a single figure is placed in such an atmo- 
sphere as a large park or garden or expanse, multiplication certainly enhances the value of each 
individual design, and I caimot help thinking that some standardisation in the matter of the 
pedestal and accessory foundations (of course, with every variety of detail suitable to each 
separate case) would result in a great development of this art of exploiting and enhancing the wnrk 
of the sculptor. The sculptor wmuld then have something of a definite scale to which to attune 
his creation and though free wdthin limits, would be led, as Avere the Greeks, to a consistency of 
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treatment of portrait figures which might lead to great perfection in style, or at least to some 
parallel methods which might be coniiuonly developed. 

In the case mentioned. I presume the figure would be usually a foot or so over life-size, 
and would be seen in each example from much the same angle and distance. ^Miere it would 
have a standing pose and would be free to be seen from all sides, a pedestal more or less square 

in form would naturally suggest 
itself, and the general lines would, I 
think, find the same proportion and 
contrasts in relation to the figure. 

As a practical illustration of 
this I would remind you of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, where the 
sculpture is all much of the same 
scale as I have just described and is 
placed on pedestals that vary only 
slightly in shape. The same thing 
may l)e noticed in many of the old 
gardens, and I could give others, 
such as the h^chwarzenberg Gardens 
in Vienna, wliere larger groups of 
two or more figures occur rhythmi- 
cally amongst those vith single 
figures, with an added ])ulk to the 
pedestal, the same detail and cha- 
racter being maintained [fig. 4]. 

AYhen I speak of standardising 
a pedestal, I would admit varieties, 
of course, and variations in each 
type ; but I suggest this as agamst 
the absolute freedom of design so 
generally allowed. There is a scale 
in these things, as in any other form 
of decoration or architecture, and 
the reason we are not always con- 
scious of this is because the right 
pitch is seldom maintained in any 
considerable number of exam])les in 
any comprehensive scheme. 

I will now give an example of a 
single figure and pedestal, consisting 
of a portrait figure in a quiet pose, which might be the same scale and bulk as a hundred others 
in a city, or portion of a city, such as a park or syimiietrically arranged neighbourhood where 
such adornments might occur [fig. 5]. This >shows a pedestal simple in eifect which, in the 
nature of scale and detail, might be designed in harmony with the accessorie> of adjacent build- 
ings. Presuming this to be placed in a position such as I have hinted at in my preceding 
remarks, it would be seen in fairly close proximity and from all sides. This raises a point of 
difficulty with the usual square pedestal : the greater width on the diagonal, which gives tlie 
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pedestal quite a different proportion against the same hulk of figure — tlius presenting the figure 
in proper proportion with its pedestal from only certain points of view. 

You will see by my next illustration [rig. 6] that this may be overcome without departing 
materially from the general 


square lines of the design. 
In fact, I think it has with 
it certain advantages in 
blending the cylindrical 
form of the suigle figure 
with the square lines at the 
lowest part of the base. 
The dotted lines show the 
bulk which a square pedestal 
would entail, of the same 
width which this presents 
from the front view. Yet 
the reduction in the width 



on the diagonal is as much 


as is shown at the point 
marked A. The result would 
])e a pedestal with all the 
strong vertical lines of a 
square pedestal, and from 
every point of view the bulk 
shows the same i:)roportion 
to the figure above. I have 
not exhibited this idea as 
the last word m design of 
a monument of this type, 
but simply as an example of 
reasoning out an ensemhle. 
It must have occurred to 
many of you how very often 
the silhouette of a monu- 
ment of a single figure is 
unsatisfactory from soim^ 
points of view, and proba])lv 
it was the distortion caused 
])y the variation between 
the proportions of the figure 
and the pedestal as seen 
from difierent angles. When 



FlO. 0. 


onemiiemhers that a figure. 


and especially a hgure in costume, is roughly cylindrical in form, it is surprising that circular 
forms have not more often been adopted in the designing of pedestals and this difficulty avoided. 
It niu.st be remembered that a pedestal is there to resolve the fi'eer and vertical lines of the figure 
into the general horizontal plane of the ground and also to bring it into harmony rvith the lateral 
atirrosphere of the adjacent parts of birildings, and some strong cornice-lines are necessarv to do 
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this. Th© bolder these cornices are,, the less they can be broken iip : so the plan, in a small monu- 
ment, must be kept extremely simple, and small chamfers and (pialilications of the general form 
avoided. This need nut prevent the mouldings and surfaces l>eing enriched to any extent as the 
occasion offers : in fact, many a design would gain in efiect and dignity, and e^ en in appaient size, 
if the sculptor’s art were spread over the whole rather than, as in so many cases it is. suspended at 
a certain level. In short, rather than advocate more conventionality of treatment of the figure, 

I would appeal for as much plasticity and variety of detail as possible in tln‘ treatment of its 
c^etting. Perhaps the extreme instance of this is the Perseus of Cellini at hlorence, where the 
pedestal is so elaborately con- 
ceived, and the prostrate figure of 
the Medusa is extended over the 
edge so as to obtain a dividing 
mass between the figure and the 
pedestal which a strong cornice- 
line at this height would pioduce. 

Standing as it does in the arch of 
the Loggia, and contained within 
its frame of exceedingly simple 
architectural form, it is by reason 
of its elaboration beautifully in 
scale with the life of the street, and 
I can only presume it needs the 
genius of Alfred Gilbert to emulate 
this type of work. Its delicacy and 
exclusive position place it in its 
own atmosphere, and it is inde- 
pendent of surroundings, much as a 
monument of any free design might 
be, placed in the interior of a 
building, if sufficiently delicate and 
artistically wrought. There is no 
doubt that this delightful freedom 
is equally welcome in such a set- 
tmg as I can best instance in the 
water garden of the Boboli Gar- 
dens at Florence [fig. 7]. Here the 
statuary is far removed from the 
severe forms and strong horizontal 
lines of the Palace architecture, 
and just as these are reflected in a softened manner ])y the formal clipped hedges and enclosing 
curved lines of the garden and lasin, so the monuments themselves are tivated in this freer 
manner of substituting entirely plastic forms for their architectural portions. It is comedy, but 
])eautifully constructed as any other instance of architecturtil drama might i>e. 

I feel I ought not to leave the subject of the smaller monument without some reference to 
those placed in interiors, but time prevents me from going very far into this lu'anch of our subject 
on the })iesent occasion. In so many cases this takes the form of a tomb, and whil^t in Florence 
a few days ago I was particularly interested in those executed ])y Mina da Fiesole, and tlie very 
horizontal design embodied in nearly each exaniph'. The sepulchral monument, as a suggestion 
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than the decorati^'e features of a building of ciny size, if the literal message to he coiiTeyed is 
to be appreheiided- 

\\'ith all this nearness of approach, the monument has still to be of very small 2iroportions if 
the portrait figure i^ to be sufficient to dominate the whole structure. Even with any accessories 
which it is possible to grou]) with it, it is difficult to compose a mass of adequate weight to do 
this unless the scale is increased to 2)roportions too coarse to be considered. It seems to me that 
more legitimate means might be found to surmount the monument, perhaps by a graceful form of 
some allegory or 2)urely decorative feature, and the portrait figure introduced rather as a salient 
feature, within the range of intimate ap2)roach, but not necessarily to be seen and i‘ecognised from 
any distant point of view. Certainly the sculjjtor’s delicacy of treatment in the case of a imesent- 
ment of a distinct j^iersonality would ])e more appreciated than if silhouetted, as it would be in 
the former case, sometimes unavoidably against the light, and great 02Ji)ortunity is introduced 

1) y the more abstract form which miglit be employed in its place. The difficulty of designing a 
monument of sufficiently commanding jnui^ortions cxnd yet kee2:)ing the sculjjture within the 
necessary limits of legitimate treatment might thus ])e solved. 

With regard to monuments including an equestrian figure, the added bulk of the horse and 
figuiv, of course, dominates more successfully any considerable size in the remainder of the design, 
and a very successful ensemble is possible by means of these forms, as many beautiful examples 
attest. Still, I should like to see an attempt on the lines I have just suggested for the jdacing of the 
portrait figure. A most original and beautiful composition, I am sure, could be arrived at in 
tliis vay provided that an artist or artists of the right understanding were emi^loyed. Indeed, 
I have gone sufficiently far with my subject to j^rove to myself at least that one example of an 
effort beautifully conceived and carried out is worth all the theory which can be brought to bear 
on it, and the best way of advancing an idea of this sort would be to illustrate it graphically by 

2) roducing a design on the lines of my suggestion ; but I am not 2)rovided with one this evening. 

lake any other branch of design, it is the experiment which keeps this art of the monument 
alive, and we are far too content (I speak for this country alone) to continue on the lines of 
established precedent, very often Avithout a real understanding of the subtle qualities of the 
examples emulated. Take as an instance the famous Colleoni statue at Venice, which has been 
the type affected by so many modern creations. In the original the horse is placed so that 
it ap]>ears to be walking right off the |)edestal, and this effect is accentuated by the A^ery 
strongly emphasised A^ertical lines formed by the columns and decorations Avhich are Avorked 
into it. The resulting effect is no loss of balance in the design, but rather that of extreme A'itality 
and force in the sculpture, especially when it is AueAA^ed from the front Avith the horse coming 
toAvards the s^jectator. Yet I have in my mind an examjde Avithin the reach of us all Avhere this 
effect of Autality is qualified by the horse being raised on a crude sloping mound of a base, merging 
the AA'hole composition into a 2)yramidal form AAdiich has no relation to the plane of the ground 
in its crudity and lack of any horizontal forms, nor any insistence of a division betAveen the 
com^entional sufiport and the sculpture aboA^e. A^et this crude ensenihle of a monument is 
jdaced in one of the feAV formal Austas of our most fashionable toAAii garden. I am not 
suggesting the Colleoni as a precedent in this case. The site itself and the pose and character of 
the sculjiture constitute an entirely different case of treatment. But the art of the monument 
has been too little studied, and there seems to be no school of this design or no jurisdiction over 
such instances of the placing of AA'orks of art outside Paris and Vienna. Architects are intro> 
ducing sculpture into architecture to an extent which bids fair to become Amlgar, but in the 
case of the public monument, architecture — by Avhich I mean the principles I am speaking for — 
has but a modest record. 

We are alAA'ays hearing that the sculptor must be educated in the principles of architecture, so 
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that he may he able to introduce this into the works entrusted to him ; hut I advance most seriously 
that it is far more important that we architects should train ourselves more to the appreciation 
and therefore the knowledge of how to embody sculpture in our own conceptions ; we should 

then be justified in claiming 
to be more concerned in the 
,/ \ erection and design of such 

t w ^ \ \ I treating of. In 

\\ elements so 

V distinct in character as archi- 
Wil lecture and sculpture being 
'll ^ ^ employed in a design, it 

^ your attention to a veiy weV 

j 1 ^. 11 , known example which lam 

afraid has been very little 

studied, l)ut rather taken and accepted as above criticism, when criticism, or, I should perhaps 
say, analysis of its beauties would have taught us how in this case these t^vo elements have been 
at war. 

This illustration [fig. 11] is a sketch not from the finished work (that I will show you pre- 
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sently), but from the^moclel originally made by Stevens for the Wellington Memorial in St. Paurs. 
It is well known to us all in the South Kensington iluseiim. yet I fear that few of us could tell 
the main points of difference between the complete work and this very beautifully balanced design. 
There can be no questioning the fact that in the sketch the sculpture is the dominating factor — 
the architecture is reduced to the 
merest support for the display of 
the figures. Its reticence is re- 
markable: although it is deli- 
cately elaborate and in all har- 
mony with the more plastic forms 
it seems to tie together (witness 
the resolution of the side figures 
into the horizontal lines of the 
cornice to the grouped columns 
around the sarcophagus), there is 
no architectural form which as- 
serts itself in competition with 
the sculptured portions of the 
monument. It frankly asserts 
its position as furniture of a large 
interior where these forms can l^e 
employed on an adequate scale, 
and attempts no display of imita- 
tion beyond the fine, simply 
treated, and more delicate mould- 
ings which are necessary to secure 
the balance of the parts and bring 
the whole design gracefully to the 
horizontal rest at its base. There 
is a resiliency and play of design 
which almost amounts to move- 
ment. In a word, there is life in 
the whole structure, from the 
horse and figure at the summit 
to the varying perspective of the 
grouped columns which screen 
the beautiful and free lines of 
the sarcophagus and recumbent 
figure of the duke. I think I de- 
scribe it in giving it the quality 
of furniture, and though it is of 
considerable dimensions one must 
remember the size of the interior 
for which it was intended. 

How much of this quality has been lost in execution it is easy to see by comparison [fig. 121. 
The introduction of the arhitrary forms of the curved pediment to the arch, the little pediments 
under the side figures which destroy the beautiful resolution of the swirl of the sculpture into the 
cornice line beneath, and a general feeling of tightnes.< which is augmented by the harshne.ss of 

4 F 
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contrast between materials, all go to support niY argument that here was a case in which the 
sculpture was the predominating of the two elements and the insistence of the architectural forms 
uncalled for, I am very glad to have the opportunity of calling attention to those differences 
between a brilliant conception and the comparative failure of the executed w'ork, but with all 
respect to the genius of Stevens ; my admiration for him is not tempered in any way by the fact 
that I appreciate his sketch liefore his finished work. It must be at least as great as those who 
accept him unreservedly in the completed monument, for I have been interested enough to make 
the comparison. 

To pass on to a scale of monument in which the sculpture to predominate would pass all 
bounds of due relation to the life and surrouiidings in the midst of which the memorial might be 
set. The only way, it seems to me, in which it could ])e conceived satisfactorily would l)e as a unit 



of the whole, either as the focal point of intHie>t in a scheme of a! stiact or architectural forms 
of design, or repeated as points of emphasis and subordinate to the general composition. I can 
think of no more effective illustration of the former idea than the memorial to the Empress Elisa- 
beth at Yienna which occupies a corner of the Yolksgarten adjoining the Hofburg Theatre [see 
]:e(idp'ece, p. 559]. This is composed by an enclosure of formal hedge and trellis-work, with occa- 
sional more solid features inset, surrourrdmg a luisin and fountains of square form the design 
of which enhances the general placidity end restfulness so appropriate to the scene. At the 
end of this retreat, on a slight eminence, as though it were a shrine, is placed the portrait statue, 
and this ligure, though only a little above life-size, is the culminating interest of the memorial, 
which is so arranged as to lead one gradually to the intimacy of a close inspection of the features 
of the Empress. 

The details of this work are very modem and original, but, however one may be prejudiced 
in this respect, there can be no questioning the general principles of the design of the memorial as 
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a w'liole, and the reflection of a gentle and feminine spirit is the impression most successfully 
conveyed. The enclosing hedge, of course, makes the memorial independent of the scale and 
character of any surroundings ; hut in the case of one placed in an open square under the shadow 
of buildings of a certain scale and in close relation to the life and human interest of a city, a 
repetition of interest spread over the whole monument, or rather, what I might call a composite 
design, might solve the question of scale and relation to the neighbourhood of its setting. In 
this illustration [tig. 13], which is quite imaginary, I have shown an equestrian figure of little 
more than the scale which would be fitting if this constituted the whole memorial, but, in com- 
bination with the accessory figures at its l'>ase and the fountains and other details which complete 
the group, the whole monument would amount to a general mass of suflicient proportions. The 
units of this composition are all within the range of close inspection which their scale necessi- 
tates. and the dignity and scale of the surrounding architecture is left undistiuned by any undue 
competition with their salient and decorative features. 

In composition'- of any greater proportion than this last example, sculpture, figuratively 
speaking, should Ije at the feet of a master element as its limits of possible scale and treatment are 
defined, but also I believe that any purely decorative composition, such as we have so far dis- 
cussed, cannot very greatly exceed in size the dimensions suggested in my illustration, unless 
it serve some semi-utilitarian purpose, such as a triumphal arch, gateway, or water approach or 
similar architectural composition. I have endeavoured to show the reasons which define the 
limits of proportion in sculpture, such as its relation to life and the accessories of buildings 
within its range, and I think that the same rules might apply to the architectural or abstract forms 
which in theii' turn have their vassalage to perform. 

It follows therefore that any isolated structure of thi^ nature, however beautifully carried 
out and composed in itself, is doomed to failure, and even to an appearance of the ridiculous, if it 
be on a scale to compete with the sovereign element of architecture itself ; for it is understood 
that the effect of our buildings is not due to mere vulgar bulk of masonry, but rather to their other 
qualities of proportion and fitness of material and design. These are not to be threatened if the 
general friendly relations are to ))e maintained. The small state is to be repressed unless the 
suzerainty be augmented in power. 

I have one more sketch [fig. 14] in illustration of the theory of com])lete subordination of a 
monument to an architectural mass. It will be seen that this constitutes almost a return to the 
monument of a smaller scale than that which is of the largest possible size to stand alone with 
dignity, and is, as it were, sheltered by the containing lines of the gatewav behind, the whole 
forming a monument which we will suppose takes its place in a general decorative and utilitarian 
scheme in the combination of park and city. Thus we pass on to the greatest of all monuments it 
is possible to conceive many concrete form — that of the civic building itself, with its possibilities for 
embodying the work of the artist in every medium ; consecrated to the life and interest of the 
commimity, and expressing by their assistance the poetry and ideals which should animate and 
justify its existence. In this house of many mansions room and opportunity for all theditferent 
phases of the art of the monument might be found, and under the controlling, or I would say 
rather the inspiring influence of the original motive, each effort would reflect the spirit and enhance 
the beauty of this palace of art, and yet be individual — ^just as each member of the community 
would depend upon his fellow-workers for his existence, and yet distinction would be within his 
horizon. 

In conclusion. I feel that practically all I have tried to prove in this short paper is that the art 
of the monument consists chiefly of understanding and expressing its relation to our life in the 
widest sense as embodied in ideals, purposes, and mateiial effects, and if our future attempts in 
this art are to have any success when prompted by these considerations, others here mav assist 
in suggesting how this may be best achieved. 
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Mr. HOWARD INCE, who rose at the invita- 
tion of the President, said he had listened with the 
greatest interest to Mr. Rickards’ Paper. The 
author had succeeded in expressing in a very sug- 
gestive way the ideas he advocated with regard to 
the Art of the Monument. He had addressed 
them, as they saw from the charming sketches 
shown, several of which were his own compositions, 
not as a mere theorist, but as one who had given 
particular attention to the subject. The views ex- 
pressed and the sympathetic reception accorded to 
them by the meeting should go far to convince their 
sculptor friends— whom they were so glad to see 
present — that there is on the part of architects a 
sincere desire to co-operate for the advancement of 
the national attainment in this Art of the Monu- 
ment. It must be remembered that this is the 
making of History, and however careless the Nation, 
as a whole, may be now, its future claim to be con- 
sidered cultured and highly civilised will be deter- 
mined to no small extent by these records. Success 
required reciprocal desire on the part of the sculp- 
tors, who, he thought, need fear no loss of the esteem 
in which they are held ; they would but follow the 
example set by their French confreres, who have 
certainly not suffered in reputation from their prac- 
tice, frankly and openly, to associate an architect 
with them from the very commencement of the 
composition of their designs. He (the speaker) 
believed firmly in the logic of aesthetic analogy ; 
by that he meant that the canons which, admittedly, 
govern one manifestation of art will not prove 
misleading when applied to another. No one would 
consider a picture to be complete, or exhibit it, 
without a suitable frame ; and he thought it equally 
true that no work of sculpture is complete without 
a studied setting, whether that were to be an arch 
of the Loggia di Lanzi or the bosky foliage of 
the Bobili Gardens. A frame was necessary, and 
this was one of the points Mr. Rickards had so 
wisely emphasised. If that were true, it followed 
that they must be wrong in their custom of 
almost invariably placing their public monuments 
on refuges in the midst of traffic. Those refuges 
were usually the by-products of the surveyor’s plan 
left by the intersection of roads in various direc- 
tions. They were usually most irregular in form 
and had no basis of anything like an architectural 
motif, yet they were continually selected for the 
sites of more or less important public monuments. 
Most of them would have observed with interest 
the small monument to Cardinal Newman near 
the Oratory. It was not a particularly important 
statue, perhaps, but it was an extremely pleasant 
composition, and that example might be followed. 
It had the further advantage that there was no back 


view, for to his mind the back view of a portrait 
statue was supremely uninteresting, scarcely of any 
more interest than the bare canvas at the back of a 
picture. He also thought that this question of a 
setting had even a political importance, because in 
India and such dependencies, where ideas were 
somewhat different from our own, he had been given 
to understand that the statue of a Euler, which 
Tvas placed in the open with no protection and no 
canopy, was really to the native mind a subject of 
ridicule, and gave great delight to the disaffected. 
He was sorry to say that all about India there 
were statues of Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
which stood in the open and had no protection or 
shelter of any kind. This raised the question of the 
treatment of a canopy to a public statue. It was 
one of the most interesting problems for design 
which could be given for solution, and anyone who 
had tried it, even in the most elementary "way, 
would look with respect on the Albert Memorial. 
That was a very extreme example of the use, and 
the very proper use, of a canopy. At the time the 
Queen Victoria Memorial was being discussed a 
very interesting article by Mr. Spielmann appeared 
on the subject, illustrated by such examples as the 
Monument to Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, 
the Maria Theresa Monument in Vienna, and other 
examples : when one compared these on the same 
sheet of paper with a presentment of the Albert 
Memorial it left one with a great deal of respect 
for the quiet dignity and sense of security which 
were afforded by the canopy. The others which 
were without canopies w^ere splendid examples of 
sculpture, but they were all too freely treated — 
ladies and gentlemen riding up rocks, and that 
sort of thing. The canopy was, to his thinking, 
very necessary for the monument to a king. With 
regard to what Mr. Rickards said about the placing 
of a statue in conjunction with a building ; looking 
at the statue of the late Duke of Cambridge — a 
very excellent statue in its way— it always seemed 
to him to be placed, for a soldier, in an extremely 
unstrategic position. He w^ould like to see it 
transferred to the courtyard of the Admiralty, or 
that some spaces had been left in the composition 
of the new War Offices which would be available 
for that and similar monuments to military heroes. 
If the powers that be would listen to Mr. Rickards, 
without any very elaborate buildings and new com- 
positions, plenty of suitable sites could be found. 
Take, for instance, the screen at Hyde Park Corner, 
a very beautiful piece of work ; he did not think it 
would lose in effect if on either side of the entrance 
statues properly proportioned to the screen were 
placed ; two facing inwards and two outwards from 
the Park, with the screen of columns standing clear 
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between them and forming a background to each 
figure. Free statuary might also be placed inside 
the Park along the Knightsbridge Road. Those 
w’ere sites available for sculpture without any 
serious vote on the Estimates in Parliament to 
enable them to be carried out. He thought it at 
least open to question whether the portrait statue 
really makes the most effective appeal to later 
generations ; anyone who sat near the Achilles 
statue on a fine afternoon must notice the number 
of people whom it attracted, while the portrait 
statue, to the same hero, only a hundred yards 
distant, rarely received notice. As to this last 
example it should be known that the architect 
consulted was only allowed to revise the details of 
a composition already decided in its main lines, and 
further that, to save expense, his drawings were 
altered without his permission being asked or 
given. He could not help regretting that there 
were not present the Commissioner of Works and 
other high officials who, at no distant date, Tvould be 
concerned in the erection of memorials to the late 
King. They would have received some very valuable 
suggestions from the Paper. Mr. Rickards, if he 
might say so, had already had a very noticeable in- 
fluence on the artists of his own age, both sculptors 
and painters, and they should all look forward to 
the time when he w’ould have an opportunity of 
taking part in the design of some important 
national memorial. He had the honour to propose 
a cordial and appreciative vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickards for his Paper. 

Mr. BERTRAM MACKENNAL, A.R.A., in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said he was afraid he 
could not add anything as to what should be the 
right setting in an architectural sense, but they all 
seemed to hold by the portrait statue on its pedestal. 
He could imagine other ways of commemorating 
the great. The monument of a man should express 
his life and work, the soul of a man, and not his 
mere semblance. The latter might be placed in 
some great building devoted to this purpose. No 
one passing any portrait statue of a man, as at 
present erected, felt the greatness of the man. A 
monument should, if possible, be set in surround- 
ings suitable to the man we wash to honour. We 
seemed to be going right into the old groove. 
Mr. Rickards said something about conceiving the 
new. The whole sentence had escaped him, but 
he agreed with it entirely. For instance, take the 
question of a monument to be erected to a great 
horticulturist. What did it mean, or what value 
had it, to put a portrait statue of that man in a 
square, ho^vever beautiful ? It had nothing to do 
with the man. To make a true monument to such 
a man he would like to see a greensward backed 
by trees in one of our parks. The memorial itself 
might take the form of a large sculptured urn 
which should for ever bear some of the blooms he 
knew^ and loved. Take another type of man, such 
as Darwin, How should they make a monument 


to such a man — his work was so great ? The mere 
idea of Darwin suggests creation itself. Sculptors 
were bound to architects, but they were not bound 
on the old lines at all. He wanted every man they 
honoured to have in his monument something of 
himself, his work, and his life — not merely his 
image. He had very much enjoyed Mr. Rickards’ 
Paper, and seconded very warmly the vote of 
thanks to him. 

Mr. H. H. State am [E.] said that in regard to 
the remark made about the French sculptors and 
architects always working together on monuments, 
he was not sure that that was their innate virtue. 
Public monuments in France were usually Govern- 
ment commissions, and the Government took care 
that the pedestal should be designed by an archi- 
tect, and the sculptor could not help himself. He 
was very much interested by the sketch of the 
unfinished work of Stevens’ Wellington Monument. 
He saw the points Mr. Rickards had mentioned, 
but his feeling about both those designs had been 
that what might be called the upper story of the 
architectural design was rather too high. It 
seemed out of proportion to the low’er. That was 
a fault in both the preliminary sketch and the 
finished monument. Coming to the real point he 
wished to press about this question of monuments 
to men and the way to memorialise them, he did 
not think there w’as anything more depressing 
than the sight of those colossal frock -coated 
bronze figures to be seen from time to time in the 
octagon room in the Royal Academy, figures in 
which a costume had to be used, or it was supposed 
so, which was totally unsuited to sculpture, and 
which only emphasised the materialisation one 
wanted to get rid of. What he wished to urge was 
that the French in many of their monuments had 
hit upon the right way to do it. They very seldom 
made a complete portrait statue of a man. They 
put his portrait bust on the top of a pedestal or 
column, and they accompanied it by symbolical 
figures which had some reference to his character, 
his life, and his work. That was the real w^ay 
to do it, and got over the great difficulty of the 
sculpture of modern costume. The old sculpture 
of the early Victorian period in blankets was 
absurd, but he maintained that the bronze frock- 
coats were nearly as absurd. He should like to 
remind people of the monument that was put up 
to Regnault the painter. There was a very fine 
head in bronze and a niche behind it, and a 
pedestal with a beautiful little boy beneath hold- 
ing up to him a palm branch. There was nothing 
materialistic. There was the man’s head, which 
was what one wanted to remember, and there was 
the suggestion of his work being crowned. With 
regard to the requirement of placing monuments 
in some fitting setting, there was a very good 
example of the danger of neglecting that in the 
case of a most beautiful sculpture group in Paris, 
first shown in the Salon three or four years ago. 
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He could not remember the name of the sculptor, but 
the monument was to Alfred de Musset, represent- 
ing his winged genius flying behind him touching 
him on the shoulder, telling him to take up his lute. 
It was a very beautiful thing, but they had put it 
ill a little corner of the Hue de Eivoli, almost in 
the middle of the passage of traffic. Such a posi- 
tion for it was absurd. It ought to have been 
withdrawn altogether from the material world and 
put in a separate place where its poetic character 
would be appreciated. Another suggestion he 
should like to make on a subject which had been 
referred to. Mr. Rickards, in defining a monu- 
ment at the commencement of his Paper, men- 
tioned, among other things, any part of a building 
'which had been erected not merely for utilitarian 
use. There was an admirable suggestion made in 
The Times a few days ago in an anonymous letter. 
Of course The Times put it in small print and in 
an out-of-the-way corner, as it was about art. The 
writer said the best monument to the late King 
would be to make a new facade to Buckingham 
Palace. He thought this an admirable suggestion, 
and he only wished the Institute w^ould take it up. 
From the first moment that the Victorian Monu- 
ment was started he had urged that part of the 
memorial ought to be a facade to Buckingham 
Palace. The result of the present scheme would 
be a great sculpture group with a common- 
place fa9ade behind it. Now that they w^ere 
thinking of the possibility of a monument to 
the late King, he thought this suggestion w'hich 
had been made in the public Press, but which had 
not been noticed or taken up, might be kept in 
mind at the Institute. He warmly supported the 
vote of thanks for the Paper, which had been 
illustrated by capital sketches. 

Mr. RICKARDS, in responding, remarked that 
he was not disappointed in his audience, in spite of 
the absence of the Commissioner of Works. He 
had been rather reminded of an article he had read 
by Mr. H. G. Wells in the Daily Mail, a very 
pessimistic article, in which he referred to the lack 
of opportunity given nowadays to anyone who was 
interested in a particular subject. He said that if a 
Nelson happened to arrive nowadays he was quite 
sure he would not be given any position in the Navy, 
and he did not think a Duke of Wellington would 
ever have a chance of coming to the front again. 
If he had had the space no doubt the writer would 
have gone on to say that no architect of any 
ability would be employed, and that a sculptor 
would be quite forgotten in his studio. Mr. Ince 
suggested competition by saying that if we had 
collaboration of this sort w^e must work together 
from the beginning. The w^ay to insure that 
would be to have more competition for this form 
of decoration, so that if a man happened to be 
capable of designing a work entirely by himself 
in the way that Stevens did, so far as we know, 


the work would be judged upon its merits ; and 
if he could produce a sketch equal to that in the 
South Kensington Museum, and we had a com- 
mittee of experts to assess this particular competi- 
tion, and they agreed that this was the right thing 
to do, and they were capable of agreeing upon it, 
^\e should be sure of the right sort of thing. What 
he was leading up to was this : If a sculptor had 
not sufficient faith in his owm architectural ability 
he could secure the right sort of collaboration, and 
if that happened to produce a better thing than 
anything else sent in, we should hope it would 
win the competition. Another point Mr. Ince 
spoke of w^as the lack of a canopy. It was 
interesting to remark how such a primitive 
Oriental idea as a canopy over a figure, sug- 
gestive of majesty, should at the present sophisti- 
cated period have been forgotten, as W’e have 
forgotten so much else, Mr. MacKennal 
spoke of the portrait statue, and said it did not 
seem to exist, but he (Mr. Rickards) thought the 
portrait statue of very great interest. He did not 
quite agree with Mr. Statham, because he w^as 
under the shadow of the Comedie Fran9aise in 
Paris the other day and came across the statue of 
De Musset. It was not architecturally well placed, 
and it was not a very architectural feature, but it 
was not quite left alone in the traffic. It was in 
the shadow of the building, and it reminded one 
of the works of De Musset so closely associated 
with the theatre itself. He wished that De Musset 
had been accompanied by a few others. He had 
thought of mentioning that statue in his paper as 
something wffiich suggested a placing, though not 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Statham might also 
take some comfort in the fact that frock-coats 
w^ere now' completely out of fashion, and fashionable 
sculptors would be unlikely to make very much 
more use of them. [Mr. STATHAM : There is 
one in the Academy now, I think.] Anyone who 
remembered the Gambetta Monument in Paris 
would agree that the portrait figure with a frock- 
coat flying in the wind had been very successfully 
treated. It showed how' a clever sculptor would 
overcome a difficulty of that sort. In fact, as time 
passed dress began to have a character ; even the 
most hideous came to possess a charm of its owm, 
and it w’as w'orth while employing it. Costumes, 
of whatever period, were all parts of the expres- 
sion of the sculptor's art, and he did not think 
a sculptor wffio had been working in the frock- 
coat period could afford to ignore it. He thanked 
the meeting for the appreciative way in wffiich 
they had listened to his Paper. He wished he 
could have done a little better with the subject, 
but it w'ould take a great deal more time. Per- 
haps if some of them had more opportunities in 
England of carrying out these examples, they 
might do a great deal more than merely theorise 
about them. 
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CHRONICLE. 

His late Majesty King Edward VII. 

On Saturday, 7th May, a telegraphic message in 
the following terms was despatched by the President 
to His Majesty King George : 

The Council and Members of the Eoyal Insti> 
tute of British Architects tender to your Majesty 
their heartfelt sympathy in the loss sustained by 
the death of our Koyal Patron. — Ernest George, 
President'' 

The following acknowledgment was received by 
telegram from Buckingham Palace : 

“ The King sincerely thanks the Council and 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their kind sympathy. — Equerry.” 

The premises of the Royal Institute were closed 
on the 7th May, and also on the 20th, the day of 
the King’s funeral. 

A wreath of laurel, arum lilies, and orchids was 
sent to Windsor Castle, with the following inscrip- 
tion in silver on a black ribbon ; From the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, In Grateful and 
Loyal Memory of His late Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VH., Patron of the Royal Institute,” 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Hon. Secre- 
tary, by invitation of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, attended the Service of Solemn Suppli- 
cation held in the Cathedral on Friday, the 20th 
inst., as representatives of the Royal Institute. 

The Institute’s Address to King George V. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday, before the ordinary business was proceeded 
with, the President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
made a brief reference to the National loss, and 
especially to that which the Institute had sustained 
through the death of its Royal Patron, who had 
been associated with the Institute since the year 
1866. The President then called upon the Secre- 
tary to read the Address which, with the approval 
of the General Body as represented by that Meet- 
ing, the Council proposed to submit to His Majesty 
King George Y. The Address was as follows : — 


The Humble and Loyal Address of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to His 
Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

May it please ijour Majesty , — 

We, your dutiful subjects, the President and 
Council, on behalf of the Members of the 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects, cmd 
of the Societies both in the United Kingdom 
and in the Dominions beyond the Seas in 
alliance therewith, beg leave Inimbly and 
respectfully to approach your Majesty, and 
to offer our deep and heartfelt syynpathy in 
the loss your Majesty, the members of the 
Eoyal Family, and the Nation have sus- 
tained by the death of your Eoyal Father, 
our late Most Gracious Sovereign King 
Edivard VII, His late revered Majesty 
encouraged with his Eoyal and generous 
Patronage the art that is so dear to tis, and 
lue mourn zvith deepest sorrow, not only, in 
common u'ith the rest of the British 
Empire, our beloved Euler, but also the 
gracious and beneficent Patron of the Eoyal 
Institute. We most respectfully and duti- 
fully tender to your Majesty our sincere 
devotion and loyalty on your Accession to 
the Throne, and earnestly pray that the 
Almighty luill grant your Majesty and 
your Royal Consort Queen Mary a long, 
happy, and glorious reign, during which 
the Nation may prosper, the arts flourish, 
and your Empire enjoy all the blessings of 
peace. 

The motion for the adoption of the Address 
having been formally moved from the Chair, — 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [ F.] said : I feel that in speak- 
ing to this motion it is difficult to say anything 
new, having regard to the fact that during the 
last fortnight so much has been said in respect 
to His late Majesty. But we are in an especial 
position, in that we are mourning the loss of a 
great Patron whose majesty has been recognised 
throughout the wide world. There have been 
emperors and kings, great patrons of the arts, and 
particularly of our own art, whose demise has 
been received even by their own peoples with 
equanimity, and by alien peoples with something 
less than equanimity, perhaps even vrith joy. 
But we have seen the entire world pay homa^re 
to our great King, and I think that wffiich 
differentiates him from all other patrons of the 
arts is this : he was so great that he did not 
specialise in the patronage of any one subject, 
but in the breadth of his sympathies and in the 
wide range of his interests he appealed to the 
peoples of the world in a way that is absolutely 
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unique, because each individual and each com- 
munity was touched with the warmth of bis 
personality. When we consider the silence which 
last Friday obtained in every quarter of the globe 
where public traffic was stopped, we feel that such a 
silence spoke wdth a mightier voice than the thunder 
of cannon or the massed bands of the universe. And 
we, as a Royal Institute, have a peculiar right and 
privilege to acclaim the greatness which placed the 
late King on an Olympian height. We are the 
corporate children of the Royal Family, and as 
loyal sons we express the grief w^e feel at having 
lost our great head. While feeling this pro- 
found sorrow for our loss, w^e also desire to tender 
our loyal devotion to His present Majesty King 
George, Everyone who has come in contact with 
His Majesty has realised the great qualities 
wffiich he is bringing to the discharge of his high 
office. He has ascended the Throne when the 
horizon of architecture is broadening, and we are 
looking forward to a day of great things for our 
art. It is, I feel sure, the prayer of everyone present 
that His Majesty may be endued with wisdom and 
strength long to reign over a devoted and happy 
people among whom the arts shall flourish. 

The motion for the adoption of the Address was 
carried in silence, the whole assembly standing. 

The Town Planning- Conference. 

The Town Planning Conference (July 11-16) 
and the Annual Dinner of the Institute (July 15) 
have been postponed till October, owing to the 
lamented death of His Majesty King Edw^ard YII., 
the Patron of the Royal Institute. 

The late Professor Aitchison, R.A., Past President. 

George Aitchison, R.A., who died at his resi- 
dence in Harley Street on Monday, the 16th inst., 
in his eighty-fifth year, had been a member of 
the Institute for over forty-eight years, having 
been elected Fellow in 1862. His connection with 
the work of the Institute dates back some years 
earlier, the Tkansactions for 1857-58 containing 
a Paper, “ On Colour as applied to Architecture,” 
wffiich he read at a General Meeting on the 14th De- 
cember 1857. From the first he took an active part 
in the Institute’s aftairs, reading Papers, serving as 
Examiner in the old Voluntary Architectural Exa- 
mination and as member of various Committees, 
including for some years the Chairmanship of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was for many 
years member of Council, was Vice-President from 
1889 to 1893, and followed Mr. Penrose in the 
office of President, which he filled for three years, 
from 1896 to 1899. It was while serving as Pre- 
sident in 1898 that he w^as presented with the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. His portrait, 
one of the most admired in the Institute Collec- 
tion, was painted by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
on the commission of members, and presented to 
the Institute in 1900. His contributions to the 


Institute Transactions and Journal include the 
following Papers beside that already mentioned : 

‘‘ On Iron as a Building Material ” (1868-64) ; 

Progressive Use of Iron in Building ” (Conference 
1871) ; “The Late W. Burges, A.R.A. ” (1883-84) ; 
“The Roman Therm ie ” (1888-89); “The Late 
Mr.Pullan” {ih.) ; “Charles Robert Cockerell ” (/5.) ; 
“ Byzantine Architecture ” (1891-92) ; “ Editions 
of Vitruvius wanting in the Institute Library” 
(1894-95) ; “ The Use and Abuse of Marble for 
Decorathe Purposes” {ib.) •; “Lord Leighton’s 
House ” (1896-97). Besides his various Addresses 
as President — each of them a model of erudition, 
research, and wisdom — Professor Aitchison pre- 
pared for publication in the Journal some of his 
later series of lectures at the Royal Academy, viz. 
“ 8t. Peter’s, Rome ” (1900-02) ; “ The Learning 
of Architecture” (1901-02); “Iron,” “Coloured 
Buildings,” “Coloured Terra-cotta,” “Marble” 
(1902-08); “Coloured Glass” (1903-04); “Vi- 
truvius” (1905-06); “Excellence in Architecture” 
{ih.). His contributions to discussions were especi- 
ally interesting. “ He had always something 
scholarly to say,” Sir Wm. Emerson once re- 
marked, “and he alw^ays said it in the happiest 
manner, generally with some touch of humour, 
some expression of wic or wisdom culled from an 
old writer or classic w^ork.” 

At the Institute Meeting last Monday, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Henry T. Hare, having formally 
announced the death, said that all must feel that 
they had lost in Professor Aitchison one of their 
most distinguished members and a highly gifted 
architect. His presence in the Presidential Chair of 
the Institute had been marked by extreme ability 
in the conduct of its affairs and by the greatest 
courtesy and geniality. They felt that they had 
lost in him not only a distinguished member but 
also a very dear friend. Mr. Hare concluded by 
moving that the regrets of the Institute be recorded 
cn the Minutes, and that a vote of sympathy and 
condolence be passed and communicated to the 
relatives of the late Fellow. — The resolution was 
formally put and carried in silence. 

The following is quoted from the interesting 
sketch of the late Professor’s career which appeared 
in The Times of the 17th inst. : — 

In George Aitchison the profession of Architecture 
loses a man of great learning and most diverse accom- 
plishments. In them he exemplified the many-sided- 
ness of his profession ; and his long life and his early 
acquaintance with men of distinction made him in 
a remarkable degree a link with the traditions of 
the past He was the son of an architect — his father, 
George Aitchison, being architect to the St. Katharine’s 
Dock Company, and the designer of the stations on 
the “ London and Birmingham ” Railway, in days 
when the professions of architect and engineer were 
scarcely separated. Such beginnings may seem un- 
promising for a man wffio w^as so devoted to the 
artistic side of his calling. Mr. George Aitchison, 
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senior, was a friend of Donaldson, Cockerell, AVyatt, 
and Barry ; and the two first -named— so greatly 
distinguished in the study of Classical and especially 
of Greek architecture — were, in particular, friendly 
to the son also. Young Aitchison was sent to the 
Merchant Taylors’ School ; articled to his father at 
the age of sixteen. In 1847 he became a student 
in the Royal Academy Schools, and in 1851 he took 
a B.A. degree at London Lhiiversity, distinguishing 
himself in mathematics. In 1853 he started for the 
Continent, seeing much of France on his W'ay to Italy, 
where he made a prolonged stay. In Rome he got to 
know Mason, and w’as by him introduced to Leighton 
and the much younger Poynter. Waterhouse and 
Burges, both students of architecture and afterwards 
fellow-members of the Royal Academy, also became 
friends of his. With Burges he made a tour through 
Central Italy and on into France; then turned back 
to Italy alone, and finally reached London in 1855. 

In 1859 he was takeninto partnership by his father, 
and on tlie latter’s death in 1861 succeeded liim as archi- 
tect to the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, and later 
on became architect to the united St. Katharine’s and 
London and Victoria Dock Companies. Engineering 
work, the construction of wEarves, and the building of 
w'arehouses and offices occupied him for some years ; 
but in 1865 he was, through the instrumentality of 
Leighton, given the opportunity of devoting himself 
to the more purely artistic side of his profession. In 
that year he began Leighton’s house in Holland Road, 
to wliich the Arab Hall was subsequently added. 
Quickly on this followed much work in town — for the 
Princess Louise at Kensington Palace, for Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, Lord Leconfield, Sir Wilfrid Law^son, Mr. 
Eustace Smith, M.P., Mr. F. Lehmann, M.P., and 
others of note. In 1868 he built the board room of 
the Thames Conservancy, which was decorated with 
a frieze modelled by Leighton; in 1877 Founders’ Hall 
in the City, and in 1886 the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company’s offices in Pall Mall. On the death of his 
friend F. P. Cockerell in the ’eighties he undertook 
the completion of the house then building in South Audley 
Street for the late Mr, Stewart Hodgson, the original 
owner of Leighton’s “ Daphnephoria,’’ since included 
in the McCulloch collection ; here Walter Crane and 
other artists co-operated with him in the decoration of 
the rooms. Later he made additions for Mr. Stewart 
Hodgson at Lythe Hill, near Haslemere, also originally 
begun by F. P. Cockerell. Doubtless owdng to his 
early connection wdth dock w’ork, he w^as in 1889 
employed as consulting architect wdth regard to the 
foundations of an extension of the Poplar UnionWork- 
house, which stands near the West India Docks on 
very marshy ground. 

But before this he w*as winning distinction in other 
fields of a nature for which his sound practical experi- 
ence, his travels, and his vast reading had prepared 
him. He w^as in 1881 elected an Associate of the 
Ro^'al Academy, and lectured on Architecture on 
several occasions, being finally appointed Professor of 
Architecture there in 1887, a position which he held 
for eighteen years, ... In 1898 honours fell thick upon 
him, for he was in that year promoted to the fuR 
membership of the Royal Academy and also received 
the Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architec- 
ture. He was already a foreign Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, and later became foreign member 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm, 


besides receiving many other honorary’ distinctions. 
In addition to giving the lectures on Architecture at 
the Royal Academy his influence as a teacher was 
exerted in other directions, for he drew up the syllabus 
on the Principles of Ornament for the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, and was one of 
the examiners there. It is characteristic of his varied 
capacities that he W'as also for many years District 
Surveyor for East Wandsworth and Tooting, a large 
and not yet fully developed district in South London. 

In George Aitchison, as has already been said, has 
disappeared an architect trained in the great traditions 
of the Greek classical school. As w’as to be expected 
of one wffioin his youth knew Donaldson and Cockerell, 
his admiration for Greek art w'as intense and show'ed 
itself in the delicate mouldings w'hich he loved to 
design for his marble, stone, and w'oodw’ork details. His 
sympathies w^ere not merely Classical, how'ever ; during 
his early visit to Italy he executed a series of water- 
colour drawings of Roman basilicas and other churches, 
rich in marbles, mosaics, and frescoes, wffiich in the 
’fifties received scant attention from architects and 
painters. Doubtless his tour with Burges, who was 
nothing if not an enthusiast for medii3eval art, influenced 
him in his knowledge and appreciation of Gothic ” 
buildings, though there is little trace of the “ Gothic 
revival ” in his work, w’hich, on the other hand, 
and especiaUy on the decorative side, showed in the 
materials he used — in the marble and the gold mosaic, 
in the fine w’ood inlaid with ivory and mother-o’ -pearl 
— the influence of his unorthodox Roman studies. 
His lectures and occasional papers w’ere wide in their 
views, and in their range covered the whole field of 
architectural design, displayed a vast erudition, and 
were illumined by parallels, examples, and anecdotes 
drawm from every period and branch of history and 
literature. Finally, as became a student of Classical 
architecture and the Classics, his knowledge of Vitruvius 
and the printed editions of his writings, of which he 
possessed not a few, w'as great. He w^as a friend of 
many distinguished men, and in conversation his 
retentive memory supplied him with many apt and 
amusing illustrations of any subject under discussion. 
He had, indeed, a rare combination of opposite quali- 
ties~of strictly utilitarian knowdedge with refined and 
delicate taste, severely practical experience with vast 
book-learning — yet he w'as aLvays open to new^ ideas 
in archaeology or new methods in present-day con- 
struction. He W'as, in fact, a type that new generations 
and new" conditions are not likely to produce again. 

The funeral took place at the City of London 
Cemetery, Ilford, last Monday, the body being 
cremated. A service was held at Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, by the Rev. E. Grose-Hodge, the 
rector, and the Rev. J. Messenger, a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Aitchison. The Royal Institute and the 
Royal Academy wxre ofiicially represented. Among 
members present were the President, Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. [H.F.], 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. Sir 

Wm. Emerson [F .], Sir J ohn Taylor IF,]^ Sir George 
Frampton, R.A. [HA,], Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.[JP.], Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, lion. Secretary, Mr. Goscombe John, R.A. 
[HA,], Mr. Alfred Conder [F.], Mr. J. D. Grace 
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[^^..4.]. A portrait of the Professor appears as a 
frontispiece to the volume of the Journal for 1898. 

George Aitchison, R.A. : a Personal Note. 

Some men are best remembered by their accom- 
plished work and the renown which it has brought 
to them living, or alas ! not till later. With others 
it happens that it is less their professional work, 
good though it be, which is the main factor in the 
esteem in which they are held by their fellows, than 
some quality in the men themselves. 

George Aitchison’s Tvork and his artistic powers 
were known and appreciated by his professional 
brethren and in the art world ; but the erection of 
no great building had focussed attention upon his 
professional career. It was rather his wide grasp of 
the subject of Architecture as an art, his w'ell-stored 
mind, and that large and catholic love of art which 
held him aloof from controversy. Few men had 
read more in the older literature of architecture, 
none perhaps retained in mind so much of what he 
read, nor have I ever met a man who could, and so 
readily did pour out information and quotations 
from his store of reading, often from strange by- 
paths of literature. His fund of quotation and 
anecdote seemed inexhaustible. Probably no one 
could be in his society for ten minutes without 
experiencing this, which gave a special charm to 
his conversation, for it was never didactic, but 
came from him with a genial and kindly bon- 
homie that added to its value. Good talker as 
he was, it was not as a rhetorician. The words 
came in a gentle flow, often broken by little 
hesitations, like the hill-side stream broken by the 
chance obstructions of rock or bank, and which 
only made his hearer more keen to listen. Full of 
humour, too, it was, for the short pause was often 
the prelude to a kindly witticism — and his wit was 
as free from bitterness as from personal offence. 
These are characteristics which should be recorded 
although their charm cannot be conveyed. 

The architect and his teaching will be remem- 
bered and held in honour by younger generations ; 
the man, his loveable nature and its influence 
on all who came in contact with him, can only be 
known to those who have lost him now. With 
them his memory will be held dear ; for no short 
space will the remembrance of his smile and voice 
awaken keen regret ; nor is it with feigned lips 
that they now murmur — “ Vale ! ” 

J. D. Grace [S'..!.]. 

Mr. Sydney Perks’ Paper on the Guildhall. 

The Paper on “ The Restoration and Recent 
Discoveries at the Guildhall, London,” by Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], will be read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on the 1st June, having 
been postponed from the 11th inst. Dr. Philip 
Norman, F.S.A., will preside. The Paper is to be 
fully illustrated by lantern slides. 


Ashburnham House and the Precincts of Westminster 
Abbey [ante, pi). 1D3-211). 

Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Westminster, 
kindly gives permission for his interesting letter to 
Mr. Sirr to be published here : — • 

I have read your paper on Ashburnham House 
with great interest. It contains a good deal that 
is new to me. 

I hope some day to be able to clear up the 
myth about the Misericord, and to show that it 
was a room upstairs, probably at the west end of 
the Refectory in a gallery, as at Durham. Then 
the ‘ Dean’s House ’ will give us the old house of the 
Prior, which we know was considerable and which 
no one has hitherto been able to locate. The 
Elizabethan plan was printed, I think, in Walcott’s 
Westminster : it is very puzzling, but perhaps 
chiefly from its omissions. The photograph show- 
ing the ‘jutty ’ is most interesting : this feature 
I had not known of at all : I should think it might 
quite well go back to Henry VII or Queen Elizabeth. 
In your sketch on p. 191 you have by a slip put 
Infirmary for Dormitory. The Little Cloisters 
(p. 211) w^ere built by the Infirmarer in the 14th 
century ; they were remodelled on an Italian pat- 
tern, I take it, by Wren : the accounts for both 
periods exist. I should think that it ought to be 
possible to find who lived in Ashburnham House 
(or its predecessor) in the time of the Common- 
wealth ; for the accounts of that time are well 
kept. As to the rise in rent when the house was 
let to the Crown, it should perhaps be considered 
that the low rent at which Lord Ashburnham held 
of the Dean and Chapter involved the payment 
probably of a large fine at the various renewals ; 
whereas the Crown had only an annual lease. 
These few notes wdll, I hope, show you that the 
paper is very interesting to me. I hope you will 
go forward and write about the great school and 
Dr. Busby’s museum, and his house, which I am 
sure Canon Duckworth would welcome you to see.” 

Lord Ashburnham mentions that the Ashburn- 
ham MSS., to which reference is made on page 204, 
were a collection formed by his late father, and 
they were almost exclusively of literary value. It 
would have been a singular accident, therefore, if 
they had contained any reference to the history of 
the family and incidentally to Ashburnham House. 
Lord Ashburnham adds that, as a matter of fact, 
the history of the Ashburnham family is unusually 
poor in records of every kind. 

It may be mentioned that the Elizabethan plan 
reproduced in Mr. Sirr’s paper is identified as part 
of Norden’s view of Westminster, 1593, in the 
notice of the paper in ArchitecturalBeview for 
February 1910 (p. 116). 

The School of Architecture, Liverpool. 

Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab. [i.], con- 
tributes the following particulars of the Old Blue 
Coat Hospital, which through the generosity of 
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Mr. Lever has now become the home of the School 
of Architecture of the University of Liverpool 

“ The building was erected in the years 1716- 
1717, and is a good and complete example of Queen 
Anne architecture ; indeed the only one Liverpool 
possesses. It is situated in a quiet side street called 
School Lane, but faces the main thoroughfare of 
Liverpool, Church Street, across the grass of the 
pro -Cathedral churchyard. 

“ The architectural interest centres in the build- 
ings surrounding the court, which were the first to 
be'^built, and have remained unaltered to this day. 
These the School now occupies. The main block 
facing the gateway consists of the dining-room 
and chapel over it, now the exhibition room and 
main studio of the School, two large rooms 90 feet 
by 40 feet, well lit with large windows on either 
side. The two wings were designed to accommo- 
date twenty- five children each, girls on one side, 
boys on the other. As in a court of a smaller 
Cambridge college, three doors lead from the court'- 
yard to either wing, though the dormitory plan 
above does not admit of separate staircases. Each 
door is emphasised by a 
little pedestal of stone 
steps with a flagged walk 
leading to it, giving a 
most picturesque and 
charming eflect. 

“The windows in the 
flank walls, which are in 
excess in glass area of 
many a modern building 
and give ample light for 
studio purposes to the 
interior, are set well to 
the face of the brick- 
work, and by their broad 
frames and astragal bars 
carry through the senie 
of wall surface without 
any feeling of weakness. 

Indeed, these side fa 9 ades 
ofter a very practical solu- 
tion of the problem of an 
office building where light 
is important, for even the 
rooms with the oval win- 
dows are well and plea- 
santly lit. Externally 
the frieze of elliptical 
windows under the cor- 
nice, well set in a field 
of plain brickwork, is a 
delightful feature. 

“ The materials are 
small hand-made red 
bricks and local sand- 
stone. Liverpool, like 
the rest of the north of 
England, suffers from 


Ruabon red pressed bricks, so that on the score of 
brickwork alone the building was worth saving. 
The windows are glazed throughout with blown 
crown glass. 

“ I have been unable to ascertain the name of the 
architect or master builder, but the detail is the 
traditional detail of the period, wdtb just a hint of 
Inigo Jones’ influence in the main doorway oppo- 
site the entrance gates. 

“ An interesting motto on the chapel frieze, 

“ CHEISTIANAE CHAEITATI PEOMOVENDAE IXOPIQUE 
PUEEITIAE ECCLESIAE ANGHCANAE PEINCIPIIS 
IMBUEXDAE SACEUM ANNO SALUTIS MDCCXVII,” 

explains the original purpose of the building — 
a motto we mean to keep now that the purpose is 
changed. 

“ I find from old accounts the cost of the building 
in 1717 was only £2,000 to £3,000 ; the agreed 
purchase price to-day is £24,000 to a 25,000. But 
in the eighteenth century the acc:)unts also show 
it was possible to feed, clothe, and educate a boy at 
the Hospital for £8 125. a year, while his architec- 
tural successor to-day costs £30. That the train- 
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ing of the latter, however, will be the better for his 
new surroundings is not too much to ho^^e for, and 
at any rate the thanks of architects are due to Mr, 
Lever, not only for saving so fine a building from 
the imminent destruction that threatened it, but 
also for giving it to the service of our profession.” 

The Auld Brig of Ayr. 

In the Engineering Supplement of The Times 
of 11th May particulars were given of the steps 
which have been taken for the preservation of the 
famous Auld Brig of Ayr. The bridge consists of 
four spans, varying from 52 to 53 feet, and is 
12 feet wide between parapets. It will be remem- 
bered that decay had set in in the stones of the 
arches, and the foundations had become insecure. 
The founds of the bridge had originally rested on 
a cradle of oak beams (12 inches by 8 inches in 
section) placed on the boulder clay. This boulder 
clay has now been to a large extent replaced at the 
surface by fireclay and gravel, but is found again 
several feet below the cradle. All these oak beams 
were removed during the work of underpinning. 
The wood was generally in a good state of preser- 
vation. The following account is given of the 
work of reparation : — 

111 1907 a Preservation Committee ^^hich had been 
constituted decided that the work of restoration was too 
intiicate to be entrusted to a contractor, and authorised 
Mr. \Y. S. Wilson, of Glasgow, as their engineer to carry 
out the work by administration. The engineering features 
to be faced were the strengthening of the superstructure 
and the underpinning of the piers and abutments. In the 
first instance, after the necessary excavation of all loose 
material, a O-inch layer of concrete was laid over the top 
of each arch, concrete cross walls were built at each pier, 
the foundations for these walls being taken down to the 
solid masonry, and the spandril walls were strengthened 
by grouting with pure cement under an air pressure of 
between 20 and 80 lb. per square inch. New concrete 
spandril walls were built midway between the existing 
walls. This completed the first stage of the work, which 
presented no difiiculties, although the progress was slow, 
because the surface of the spandrils had to be pointed on 
the outside before grouting, and the interstices between the 
arch stones had to be scraped out and filled with cement 
before the 9-inch layer of concrete could be put down. So 
rough were these arch stones that it is surprising the 
bridge stood for so many years. The northern arch was 
rebuilt about two hundred years ago and was in a fairly 
good state of preservation, although it was deemed wiser 
to treat it similarly to the other three arches. 

When the superstructure was finished the more dangerous 
and comxdicated work was begun of securing the founda- 
tions by underpinning them with blue brick built with 
cement. The three 2^iei3 and the two abutments were 
underpinned. The flow of the River Ayr is greatest under 
the southernmost arch, and the bed of the river at the 
south pier was scoured out to a depth of 8 feet below the 
old foundations. Soundings were taken at this point, and 
concrete (in bags) was dejiosited to fill up the existing holes 
and to prevent any further scour. The concrete was laid 
level (at a depth of 1 foot below low-\vater mark) under the 
bridge to a iioint in a line with the western limits of the 
cut-waters, and thence was carried at a slope of 4 to 1 fcr 
a distance of 80 feet down stream. 

A shaft was sunk down the centre of each pier and 


behind the abutments, the water being kept out as much 
as possible by grouting the surrounding masonry with 
pure cement. These shafts were cairied down 9 feet 
below the original foundations into hard bonlder clay, 
and from the shafts mines were diiven until the outsides 
of the founds were reached. These mines weie securely 
timbered as they advanced, and cement grout was forced 
up through the temporary timber roof into the old founda- 
tions. As this grout hardened, and ^^hen the timber was 
withdrawn, it afforded a smooth surface which was neces- 
sary to make a satisfactory root for the brickwork under- 
building. During most of the time that the excavation 
of the various mines or sections was in pi ogress a 4-inch 
centiifugal 2>ump, driven by an 8-horse-puwer electric 
motor, was kept at work to deal with the infiow of water. 
This pump had a capacity of 87o gallons a minute, but 
even at full speed had considerable dilficulty in keeiiing 
the water under control. When the mines were neaiing 
the out^ide of the pieis, Avheie the fiicclay above the 
boulder clay had been iinictic.illy washed away by the 
liver and replaced by gravel and stones, the water at high 
tide often drove the miners to the surface. This occurred 
iiarticularly at the southeinmust and northernmost piers, 
where the scour of the river was worst. 

The sections, 6 feet by 4 feet, were excavated indi- 
vidually, and each one built up before the next was 
started. When each section had been made waterproof a 
layer of concrete was laid on the boulder clay, and the 
brickwork was then built in. The timber was withdrawn 
as the building advanced. In this brickN\ork 2-inch pipes 
were left, and the last row of biicks was keyed up to the 
foundations by means of iion wedges. The section was 
finally grouted through the pipes and the work completed. 
The most satisfactory feature of this part of the work 
was that, notwithstanding the large amount of excavation 
at each jiier, there was absolutely no subsidence of the 
structure. Not even a single crack appealed in the suiface 
of the bridge. This fact is somewhat remaikable when it 
is considered that the material to the extent of 180 cubic 
yards was taken out at each piier and replaced by blue 
brick set in cement. 

There were 20 sections at each pier, and 12 sections at 
the abutments, of varying size, the largest being (i feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet high. When the under- 
pinning at each pier or abutment was finished the shaft 
was filled up with rubble concrete and the relaying of the 
roadway was begun, concrete jack arching being laid from 
the side spandrils to the centre stiandril wall. A layer of 
bitumen was laid on the top of the jack arching so as to 
prevent the surface water from reaching the arch stones. 

At the sofiit (or under side) of the arches it was decided 
to cut away all rotten jiortions of stone and make up the 
cavities with cement. After the had stone'< in an area of 
a square yard had been cut out to a depth of 5 inches, a 
timber shield was placed over the face of the arch and 
securely wedged into position. A hole was then bored in 
this shield, and grout was forced through under a pressure 
varying from lb. to 60 lb. per >quaie inch. When no 
more cement could be inserted it was left to harden, and 
when the shield was removed the cement had formed into 
a perfectly smooth suiface and the arch at this point was 
absolutely sound. The air comiiressor attached to the 
grouting p^ant was driven by a | horse-power electric 
motor, v*hich produced a pressure so high as 60 lb. per 
square inch with comparative ease. 

On the completion of this work at the arches in the 
spring of 1909 the work of the engineer was practically 
finished, since the stability of the bridge was assured, and 
liora then until the present spring the work was carried on 
by the architect and arclueologist, Mr. James A. Morris [F.], 
During the progress of the engineers’ ojierations he had 
been making careful plans of the defective stonework with 
a view to cutting out the bad stones and replacing them 
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with new' ones. This had been done partially before, but 
it was only about the beginning of 1909 that the engineer 
considered the structure secure enough to allow' of many 
stones being renewed. 

All the piers and part of the north abutment were com- 
pletely refaced up to high-water mark, and a considerable 
number of stones in the face of the arches w'ere also 
renewed, the new’ stones being joggled on to the old stones 
by means of molten lead run into a prepared notch. Both 
the parapets were taken down and rebuilt, partly with old 
and partly w'ith new stones, but the old lines and curves 
were reproduced exactly. The remains of the old guard- 
house at the north end of the bridge wrere discovered 
during the removal of some old shops, and these remains 
have been surrounded by a railing, but are otherwise 
practically untouched. 

The Conduct of Architectural Competitions in the 
United States. 

The following is the circular of advice recently 
issued by the governing body of the American 
Institute of Architects with respect to the conduct 
of architectural competitions : — 

Competitions are instituted with the sole purpose of 
advancing the interests of the owner. The American 
Institute of Architects believes that those interests are best 
served by fair and equitable agreements between owners 
and competitors, and it issues this circular as a statement 
of the principles which should underlie such agreements. 

1. 0)1 Compctitioufi in General . — A competition, when 
properly conducted, is a means for the selection of an 
architect. As an incident, a good preliminary scheme may 
sometimes be obtained, but the Institute is of the opinion 
that competitions are in the main of no advantage to the 
owner. It therefore recommends that, except in eases in 
which competition is unavoidable, an architect be employed 
upon the sole basis of his fitness for the w'ork. 

i?. On the EmplQument of a Ptofe.ssiomil Adviser . — No 
competition should be instituted w'ilhout the aid of a com- 
petent adviser. He should be an architect of the highest 
standing and his selection should be the owmer’s first step. 
He should be chosen w'ith the greatest care, as the success 
of the competition w'ill depend largely upon his experience 
and ability. His duties are to advise those w'ho hold the 
competition as to its form and terms, to draw' up the pro- 
gramme aud to conduct the competition. 

Competitions are at best slow and expensive methods of 
choosing an architect ; and it is unwise to attempt to save 
either time or money by not having an expert adviser. 

3. On the Qualifications of Competitors.— li is prejudicial 
to the interests of the owner that an architect should be 
admitted as a competitor w'ho cannot in advance estubli&h 
his competence to design and execute the w'ork. 

It IS sometimes urged that by admitting all w'ho wish to 
take part some unknow'n but brilliant designer may be 
found. If the object of a competition were a set of sketches, 
such reasoning might be valid. But sketches give no evi- 
dence that their author has the matured artistic ability to 
fulfil their pronii'^e, or that he has the technical knowledge 
necessary to control the design of the highly complex 
structure and equipment of a modern building, or that he 
has executive ability for large affairs or the force to com- 
pel the proper execution of contracts. The attempt to 
defend the owner’s interests by associating an architect of 
ability with one lacking in experience has proven futile. 

4. On the Forms of Competition.— AOie follow'ing forms 
of competition are recognised : 

(a)^ Limited . — In this form participation is limited to a 
certain number of architects of ample qualification w'hose 
names are stated in the programme and to any one of w'hom 
the ow'ner is willing to entrust the vork. This foim is 
generally employed by conservative ow'ners having large 


interests at stake. It has the advantage that the owner 
and the professional adviser may meet the competitors and 
fully discuss the terms of the competition with them before 
the final issue of the progi’amme. 

The Institute is of the opinion that, unless cogent reasons 
prevent it, competitions should be of the limited form. 

(6) Open . — This form has sometimes to be employed on 
account of legislative enactment. It consists in permitting 
all architects— or all within certain limits — without regard 
to their qualifications, to take part. 

(f ) Open to A pproved Applica nts . — In this form all archi- 
tects who desire to compete make application accompanied 
by evidences of their professional capabilities. The ow'ner, 
W'ith the assistance of his professional adviser, determines 
W'hich of such applicants he deems capable of properly 
executing his w'ork and issues invitations to all or a limited 
number of them. This is obviously a much better form 
than the open competition, for if the standard be kept 
high, none but men of experience and ability will be ad- 
mitted. Like the open competition, however, it fails to 
insure the participation of architects of the highest standing. 

{d) Mixed. — In this form a limited competition is con- 
ducted simultaneously with one open to approved appli- 
cants, the programme being uniform for all. This form 
has the advantage of insuring the participation of archi- 
tects of known ability. 

(e) Double.— This form begins with a preliminary com- 
petition of any of the above forms. From the particixiants 
therein are chosen a small number to take part in a second 
competition involving more highly elaborated drawings. 
A variant of this form involves the selection, by means of 
a preliminary competition open to approved applicants, of 
certain architects who participate in the second competi- 
tion W'ith others specially invited. In this form the pro- 
gramme of each competition should lie issued to all simul- 
taneously. 

The Institute fails to see that the results of double com- 
petitions have in any way justified the length of time con- 
sumed by them or the trouble and exjiense imposed on all 
concerned. 

5. On Anonymity of Competitors.— Xhsointe and effec- 
tive anonymity is a necessary condition of a fair and 
unbiassed competition. The signing of drawings should 
not be permitted nor should they bear any motto, device or 
distinguishing mark. Drawings and the accompanying 
sealed envelopes containing their authors’ names should be 
numbered upon receipt, the envelopes remaining unopened 
until after the award. 

6. 0)1 the Cost of the Proposed — No statement of 

the intended cost of the w'ork should be made unless it has 
been ascertained that the work as described in the jiro- 
gramnie can be properly executed w'ithin the sum named. 
In .eeiieial it is wiser to limit the cubic contents of the 
building than to state a limit of cost. 

The programme should neither lequiie nor permit com- 
pntitors to furnish their own or builder^' estimates of the 
cost of executing the w’ork in accordance with their designs. 
Such e-tiinates are <^ingularly unreliable. If the cubage be 
propeilv limited they are unnecessary, hut if required, they 
should be made for all designs by one unpiejudiced pei'?>on 
employed by the owner, 

7. Od the Jury of Award.— To insure a wise and just 
award and to protect the interests of both the owner and 
the comxietitors, the com^ietitive draw'ings should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a jury so cho'^en as to secure 
expert knowdedge and freedom horn personal bias. For 
w ork of great importance the jiiiy should consist of at leas’’ 
fi^ e members ; for w ork of less importance three may suffice. 
The jury 'should be comjiosed of architects, some of w'hora 
may be chosen by the comj)etitors, and, when necessary, 
an expert on the special problem involved. 

It is the duty of the jury to study carefully the xirogramme 
and all conditions relating to the problem and the conipeti- 
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tion before examining the designs submitted ; to place out 
of competition any design that does not fulfil the conditions 
distinctly stated as mandatory in the programme ; to give 
ample time to the careful study of the designs ; and to 
render a decision only after mature consideration. Lnless 
there be strong reasons against it, the award of the jury 
should be binding on the competitors and the owner. 

8. On the Coin;peiitive Drawings . — The purpose of an 
architectural competition is not to secure fully developed 
plans, but such evidence of skill in treating the essential 
elements of the problem as will assist in the selection of an 
architect. The drawings should, therefore, be as few in 
number and as simple in character as will express the 
general design of the building. Elaborate drawings are 
not necessary for a jury of experts whose judgment is ren- 
dered upon fundamental principles of design. Lengthy 
programmes and detailed instructions as to the desired 
accommodations should be avoided, as they confuse the 
problem, and hamper the competitors. 

9. On the P rag ra none. —Hhe programme should contain 
rules for the conduct of the competition, instructions for 
competitors and the jury, and the agreements between the 
owner and the competitors. Enitorin conditions for all 
competitors are fundamental to the proper conduct of com- 
petitions. 

Care should be taken that no provision of the programme 
be in violation of any Municipal, State or Federal law, and 
especially of any law under which the competition may 
be instituted. 

A distinction should be clearly drawn between the man- 
datory and the advisory provisions of the programme, that 
is to say, between those provisions which if not met pre- 
clude an award in favour of the author of a design so fail- 
ing, and those which are merely optional or of a suggestive 
character. 

It is difficult to summarise briefly the programme, but 
it should at least : 

((/) Name the owner of the structure forming the subject 
of the competition, and state whether the owner institutes 
the competition peisonally or through representatives. If 
the latter, name the representatives, state how their autho- 
rity is derived and define its scope. 

{b) State the kind of competition to be instituted, and 
in limited competitions name the competitors ; or in open 
competitions, if the competition is limited geographically 
or otherwise, state the limits. 

(c) Fix a time and place for the receipt of the designs. 
The time should not be altered except with the unanimous 
consent of the competitors. 

(d) Furnish exact information as to the site. 

(c) State the desired accommodation, avoiding detail. 

(/) State the cost if it be fixed or, better, limit the cubic 
contents. 

ig) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giving 
the number, the scale or scales, and the method of rendering. 

(7t) Forbid the submission of more than one design by 
any one competitor. 

(i) Provide a method for insuring anonymity of sub- 
mission. 

{]) Name the members of the jury or provide for their 
selection. Define their powders and duties. If for legal 
reasons the jury may not make the final award, state such 
reasons and in whom such powder is vested. 

(/t) Provide for placing out of competition any drawing 
or set of drawings that has violated a mandatory provision 
of the programme. 

(7) Piovide that during the competition there shall be no 
communication, except in writing, between any competitor 
and the owner or the professional adviser or a member of 
the jury ; and that any information, wffiether in aiisw'er to 
such communication or not, shall be given in w’dting 
simultaneously to all competitors. Set a date after w’hich 
no questions will be answered. 


(m) State the number and amount of payments or prizes 
for competitors. 

(ii) If possible name a date before which the final de- 
cision will be rendered. 

(0) Provide for informing each competitor of the result 
of the competition. 

(^) When possible provide for a public exhibition of the 
drawings. Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited or 
made public until after the award of the jury, and not then 
without the consent of the author. 

(q) Provide for the return of unsuccessful drawings to 
their respective authors within a reasonable time. 

(r) Provide that nothing original in any of the unsuccess- 
ful designs shall be used without consent of and compen- 
sation to the author of the design in which it appears. 

(s) Include the contract between the owner and the com- 
petitors. 

(^) Include the contract between the owner and the archi- 
tect receiving the award. 

10. On the Agreement . — The programme should consti- 
tute a definite and binding contract between the ow ner and 
competitors, guaranteeing that an award of the commission 
to design and supervise the construction of the wnrk will 
be made in favour of one of the competitors. 

Payments to or prizes for unsuccessful competitors 
should be provided as follow^s : 

(u) In limited competitions, to each competitor a payment 
to cover the cost of the preparation of the drawings de- 
manded. 

(1) In open competitions of either sort substantial prizes 
for a certain number of competitors adjudged to have pro- 
duced the best w^ork. 

(c) In mixed or double competitions the several classes 
should be paid as above indicated. 

The lack of a contract which becomes self-operative 
between the owner and the wnnner immediately upon the 
making of the aw’ard leaves their relations at a critical 
moment in an intolerable condition. Therefore the pro- 
gramme should, except in cases wffiere such a course is not 
permitted by law, constitute a contract between the owner 
and the competitor to wffiom the commission is awarded, 
employing him to design and supervise the construction of 
the building. It should provide for procedure in accordance 
with and for payment at rates not lower than those named 
in the “ Professional Practice of Architects and Schedule 
of Proper Minimum Charges ” of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The contract should further provide that, immediately 
upon the making of the award, there shall be payable by 
the owner to the wanner a sum equal to one-half of one per 
cent, of the estimated cost of the work for which the com- 
petition has been held, such payment upon the progress of 
the work merging in the total fee. Provision should also 
be made that should the owner for any reason wish to sever 
his relation with the winner, he may do so by paying him 
an additional sum equal to three-quarters of one per cent, 
(one and one-quarter per cent, in all) in lieu of carrying out 
the agreement to employ him as architect. Provision 
should further be made that if the owmer fail, wdthin twelve 
months of the aw^ard, to give the wdnner instructions to pro- 
ceed with w'orking drawings, or if at any time before the 
w'orking drawings are started the intended work be aban- 
doned, there shall fall due to the winner three-quarters of 
one per cent, (one and one-quarter per cent, in all) in 
lieu of carrying out the agreement to employ him as 
architect. 

11. On the Conduct of Architects . — No architect shall 
submit in competition a design which has not been produced 
in his own office or under his own direction. 

The Canons of Ethics of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects declare that it is unprofessional conduct for an archi- 
tect— 

(1) To take part in any competition the terms of wffiicb 
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are not in harmony with the principles approved by the 
Institute. 

(2) To attempt in any way, except as a duly authorised 
competitor, to secure work tor which a competition is in 
progrcsb. 

To attempt to intluence, either directly or indirectly, 
the award in a competition in which he is a competitor. 

(4) To accept the commission to do the work for which 
a competition has been instituted if he has acted in an 
advisory capacity, either in drawing the programme or 
making the award. 

12. On the Conduct of the Oivner. — In order to main- 
tain absolute impartiality toward all competitors, the 
owner, his representatives, and all connected with the 
enterprise, should, as soon as a competition is determined 
upon, refrain from holding any communication in regard 
to it with any architect except the professional adviser. 
The meeting with competitors described in Article 4, Sec- 
tion (a), is of course an exception. 

13. On the l^ositum of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects.— Ihe Institute does not presume to dictate the 
owmer’s course in conducting competitions, but aims to 
assist him by advising the adoption of such methods as 
expeiience has pro\ed ju.'^t and wise. The Institute, how- 
ever, entertains such definite convictions upon the subject 
ot competitions that its convention held m Washington, 
D.C., December 14, 1-5 and 16, 190!), authorised the Board 
of Directors to issue this circular and to inform members 
that the following resolutions approved by that convention 
aie in effect : — 

Resolved. — That it unpiofes'^ional conduct for any 
member of the American Inslitufe of Architects to take part 
as a competitur or Jut or in any competition unless its imo^ 
gramme shall haie received the formal approind of the In- 
stitute if the competition he open to members of mote than 
one Chapter, or of the Chapter if the competition be open to 
membets of only one Chapter ; and that the Board of 
Directors he and it hereby is aiithoi ised to giie such appi'oval 
in the name of the Institute and to delegate this aiithoiity. 

Members aie, therefore, informed that the above resolu- 
tion will be in force on and after the 30th day of March 
1910, and that the Board has delegated its authority to 
give the formal ajiprovai ot the Institute on competition 
programmes to the Standing Committee on Competitions 
and to a sub-committee on Competitions in each Chapter 
of the Institute, of w'hich sub-committee the President of 
the Chapter shall be the Chairman. 

14. On the Duties of the Standing Committee on Com- 
petitions and of Sub~Committccs on Coynpctitions. — As 
competition practice must of necessity vary for different 
occasions and in different parts of the United States, con- 
siderable latitude of inteipretation is given to the Standing 
Committee on Competitions and to sub-committees on 
competitions, which, however, should withhold the approviU 
of the Institute unless m the mam the programme con- 
forms to the spirit of this circular. 

Mandatoy y Inst) actions. — The following lyistructions 
are, however, mandator y. The approval of the Institute 
must be withheld fy'om a competition— 

(n) If it appear that the programme is not in consonance 
tvith the law ; 

{b) Unless the programme excludes from the competition 
all persons who cannot in advance establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the owner their competence to design and execute the 
Ivor k ; 

(c) Unless theprogr amme provides for a professional ad- 
viser as called for in Article 2, or for a competent jury as 
called for in Article 1, or for both ; 

(d) U nit ss the programme constitutes definite contr acts 
explicitly coienrig all the points set forth in Article 10. 

Bxcvpt iow> to Articles (ii), (c), and {d) may be made only 
when and in so Jar as their provisions are contrar y to law. 

Competitions held by the Treasury Department of the 


United States under the Tarsney Act and International 
competitions do not reguire the apprcrval of the Institute. 

An appeal from the decision of any sub-cornrnittee may 
he made to the Standing Committee on Competitions of The 
American Institute of Arxhitects, and thence to the Board 
of Directors. 

Re-erection of Crosby Hall. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since Crosby Hall 
disappeared from the City of London, and it has 
now been re-erected in More's Garden at Chelsea, 
where it will form part of the new University hall 
of residence. The work of reconstruction has 
been carried out with the utmost care by Messrs. 
Trollope and Coils, under the direction of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Wratten and Godfrey. All the stone 
and wood inside the building, and much of the 
external stone also, was marked and numbered, 
and has been replaced in the new building in 
corresponding positions to those occupied in the 
old one. The reconstructed building is a faithful 
reproduction of the Crosby Hall of the fifteenth 
century. Internally the Hall is almost exactly the 
same as before, the stones of the w^alls, the windows, 
and the oak rafters being those which formed part 
of the old Hall in the City. The old stone floor 
was too much damaged to be removed, and it has 
been replaced by a wooden one. The floor timbers 
of the musicians' gallery have been transferred to 
Chelsea and placed in their old position. It is 
hoped, in course of time, to erect an oak screen 
below the gallery, and also to replace the wooden 
front of the gallery as it must have been in olden 
times. At one end of the gallery, in the w’all 
which had been built against in Bishopsgate, two 
new windows have been placed, corresponding to 
those at the opposite end of the gallery. A hexa- 
gonal oak lantern has also been erected over the 
roof in the position which such a lantern must have 
occupied formerly. The beautiful oriel window^ 
with its stone vaulted ceiling, has been replaced 
in its former position. In the outer w^alls the old 
stone has been retained w^herever possible. The 
Pageant Play with which it was proposed to mark 
the formal opening of the Hail has been postponed, 
owing to the death of King Edw^ard, until next year. 

Competition for Designs in Glazed Brickwork. 

The Competition initiated by a Committee of 
Glazed Brick Manufacturers (noted in the Jouunal 
for 5th March, p. 392) has resulted in the produc- 
tion of several designs of considerable merit, but 
none displayed such a combination of artistic 
quality with practical suitability to tlie material 
as, in the opinion of Mr. Max Clarke [i'.j, the 
Assessor appointed by the President Pt.LB.A., 
would justify the award of the first premium to 
any individual designer. Several of the essays 
submitted have also been admirable, but in no case 
did a set of drawings and the essay sent with it 
attain anything like corresponding excellence. 
The Assessor has awarded irrizes as follows 
50 guineas to “ Grill,'’ John Greaves and L. Mac- 
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donald Gill; 50 guineas to ‘‘Verona/’ Alexander 
Peacock; 25 guineas to “Bricklayer” (with a 
hod), F. Van Baars ; and six prizes of 2 guineas 
each. It is understood that the Glazed Brick 
Manufacturers will circulate reproductions of the 
drawings and selections from the essays. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute. 

This year’s Meeting of the Eoyal Archaeological 
Institute Avill be held at Oxford, from the 19th to 
the 28th July, under the Presidency of Lord Curzon, 
Chancellor of the University. The following is an 
outline of the programme ; — 

Tuesday, X^tli July. — Pieceptionby the Mayor at the 
Town Hall, followed by a reception by the University 
authorities and an address by Lord Curzon in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. In the afternoon, visits will be 
paid to the Bodleian Library, the Divinity School, 
Brasenose College, All Souls College, and the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin. In the evening, Papers will 
be read in the Ashinolean Museum by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope on Dorchester Abbey Church and by 
Mr. Aynier Vallance onKwelme Church and Hospital. 

Wednesday, 20^7/ Jiilyr — Visits to various buildings 
at Dorchester, AVallingford, Crowinarsh, Gilford, and 
Piwelme. In the evening, Paper by ^Ir. Aymer 
Vallance on the Development of the College Plan. 

Thursday, 21.s7 July. — Visits to the Colleges. In 
the evening. Paper by Mr. St. John Hope on the Early 
Beginnings of the English House. 

Friday, July. — Visit to Christ Church, Eyn- 
sham, Stanton Harcourt and A^arnton. In the evening. 
Paper by Mr. C. Lynam on Oxford Castle. 

Saturday, July. — Visit to Corpus Christ! and 

Magdalen Colleges. Luncheon at AMulburv, by invita- 
tion of Dr. Arthur J. Evans, who will exhibit his 
valuable collections. 

Monday, 2;jZ/i July. — Visit to Oxford Castle, 
Tiddington, Pivcote Chapel, and Thame, and possibly 
to the Old Court House at Crendon. In the evening. 
Paper by Professor Oman. 

Tuesday, 2G77i July . — Excursion by special steamer 
down the Thames to Abingdon, where the visitors 
wall be the guests of Col. and Mrs. Good of Sutton 
Courteney Abbey. In the evening, Paper by Mr. E. E. 
Howard on Fan- Vaults. 

Wednesday, 2777/ July. — Visits to Broughton Castle, 
Bloxham and Adderbury and, if time permits, to King’s 
Sutton. Ill tile evening, the Annual General Meeting. 

Thursday, 2877/ Visits to AVitney, Minster 

Lovell, and Burford. 

The organisation of the Meeting is in the hands 
of Mr. G. I). Hardinge-Tyier, M.A., F.S.A., Secre- 
tary of the Institute, 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Non-members of the Eoyal Arch[C‘ological Institute 
wishing to take part in the Meeting must be intro- 
duced by Members ; the price of tickets to non- 
members is Two Guineas. 

> The A. A. Sketch-Book. 

The first quarterly part for 1910 of the Archi- 
tectural Association Sketch-Book is devoted en- 
tirely to reproductions of premiated and ether 
drawings which figured in the exhibition last 
January, of works sent in for the E.I.B.A, Prizes 


and Studentships. The drawings represented — 
—25 sheets in all— include (1) Perspective View 
of S. Maria delle Careeri, Prato, by A. G. Hender- 
son ; (2-7) Measured Drawings of the Wellington 
Monument, St.PauPs Cathedral, hy J. M. WhitelawG 
(8-12) Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, by Cyril A. Farey ; 
(13-15) Claypole Church, Lines, by J. L. Berry ; 

(16) Chapel of St. Leonard, Kirkstead, Lines, and 

(17) Lantern Towner of St. Peter’s, Howden, Yorks, 
by J. B. F. Cooper; (18) Ecod Screen, Kinton 
Church, S. Devon, by W. T. Benslyn ; (19) Mea- 
sured Drawings of Steeple, St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
by Walter L. Clarke ; (20-24) W. Portico, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by A. F. E. Poley ; (25) Library, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by C. D. Carus-Wilson. On 
the large scale of the Sketch-Book the reproductions 
appear to almost as much advantage as the originals 
themselves, and the Editors are to be congratulated 
upon this useful and very handsome memento of 
the year’s exhibition. 

The late H. L. Fedden [F.]. 

Herbert Launcelot Fedden, whose death occurred 
on the 3rd May, w’as elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute in 1907. He was articled to Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, and after serving in the offices of 
Messrs. Edmeston A Gabriel, Messrs. Kidner k 
Berry, Mr. H. 0. Cresswell, and the Housing 
Department of the L.C.C., started practice in 
Hart Street, W.C., moving afterwards to Great 
Eussell Street, and finally to Bloomsbury Square. 
His practice consisted mostly of country w^ork, 
and amongst others, houses w^ere erected or altered 
from his designs at Caterham, Margate, Lee-on- 
Solent, Ashampstead, Catts Farm near Newbury, 
Bungalow at Chaldon, Surrey, “ The Fields,” St. 
Briavels Common (near Monmouth) and Moody’s 
Down, Barton Stacey. Mr. Fedden w^as a good 
w^ater-colour painter. His own drawings of exe- 
cuted work were on several occasions exhibited at 
the Eoyal Academy. — Frank J. Potter [ A .], 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

This Society wa'^ foinied last year with the object of 
biinf^in^" together engineers, architects, members of the 
medical proiession, and others interested in illumination, 
in order that an impaitial and international platform 
might be provided for the discussion of problems of this 
kind. During the session the membership has steadily 
inci eased, and is also of a very representative character. 
The inaugural meeting took place on 18th November, 
1909, when the President, Professor S. P. Thompson, 
D.Sc., delivered the opening address. This was followed 
by four discussions in 1910 on “Glare, its Causes and 
Effects,'’ and “ The Measurement of Light and Illumina- 
tion respectively. A feature of the proceedings was the 
exhibition, by the inventors, of different types of instru- 
ments, and the demonstration of their actual use in prac- 
tice. Contributions to these discussions were made by 
eminent foreign members of the Society, For the next 
session arrangements are being made tor papers on such 
subjects as the lighting of streets, shops, libraries, schools, 
Ac., and the recent development of gas and electric light- 
ing, Ac. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE POSSIBLE 
ORIGIN OP THE DORIC ORDER 
OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

By PiUNcis Edward Masey [F.], 

The following notes were written during a visit 
to the Mediterranean some three or four years ago, 
and after a careful examination not only of the 
remains of buildings in situ, but also of the richly 
furnished museums of Cairo and Palermo, of Athens 
and Naples. In such congenial and inspiring sur- 
roundings the dry bones of “the Classic Orders” 
seem to take llesh and to live again. The Greek 
Doric style is no longer presented in the cold 
completeness and thin i)erfection of copperplate 
engravings, but becomes a tangible reality woven 
into the history of the fierce, struggling, cruel, clever 
races that lived and fought and died and passed 
on the t u'ch of their art traditions for hundreds, 
nay thousands, of years before the advent of the 
Periclean Athens whose achievements are so well 
taught to the youth of the Royal Academy Schools. 
In these student days the writer had been puzzled 
by the want of any explanation of the mysterious 
and sometimes unmeaning nature of the details of 
the Doric style,” and had turned vainly to the 
“ introduction ” where, illustrated by a few wood- 
cuts borrowed from Yiollet-le-Duc and others, a 
brief description Tvas given of the theory of its 
supposed origin across which improbability was 
written large, demanding an amount of faith and 
imagination equal to that required of the young 
scientific in (purer who is told that if in the first 
chapter of Genesis he reads for days “ epochs ” or 
“ periods ” all apparent conflict between dogma 
and scientific truth will disappear. 

ft is not surprising, therefore, to find in these 
days of advanced research a certain scepticism with 
regard to the probability or otherwise of any wood 
construction having, however indirectly, inspired 
the massive limbs of early Doric — a scepticism 
which is the more excusable when it is remembered 
that the further back we trace its remains the more 
massive is their character, and consequently the 
more diflicult to link to their origin with their 
alleged slender prototype. 

Further discoveries, more careful study, and — 
above all — the wonderful growth during recent years 
of a new and more courageous spirit of criticism 
have contributed fresh links to the chain of evidence, 
or at any rate of suggestions, although the con- 
clusions they seem to point to have not, so far as 
the writer knows, hitherto been drawn attention to. 

I will state at once my belief that the main 
ground of error and source of difficulty in the past 
has lain in attempting to trace the origin of the 
style from a wood prototype, due to the supposition 
of the w’hole “order ” being derived simultaneously 
from a common origin or under identical con- 
ditions. If, however, w^e separate the constructive 
features into their tw’o natural divisions, the w^all 


and the roof, i,e. to consider the probability of the 
column and lintel owing their development to 
entirely different sources from that of the roof with 
its constructional and decorative features, the 
obscurity and improbability surrounding the in- 
quiry begin at once to disappear. 

Let us try to follow’ the conclusions tow’ards 
w'hich this treatment of the subject leads us. The 
column and lintel in Greek Doric thus taken 
in themselves need no fantastic theory to explain 
the origin of their proportions, history, and develop- 
ment. Their descent can be readily traced from 
prehistoric monuments CDmmon to all the peoples 
of the Mediterranean and North-West Europe w’bich 
abound from Sardinia to Stonehenge, W’hilst for 
direct inspiration W’e need look no further than 
Egypt, bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea — 
that great highw’ay of communication and contact 
betw’een the peoples of the ancient w^orld. 

I submit, then, that all available evidence points 
to the prototype of the colonnade and lintel being 
of far greater antiquity than the wood roof, Avhich 
they became subsequently the means of supporting, 
and this, if accepted, disposes at once of the un- 
reasonable theory that enormously massive columns 
and lintels were designed to support a ceiling and 
roof of w’ood. 

The earliest structures, as w’e may learn by recent 
discoveries, took the form of a dolmen or cella ; ^ 
or, in later developments, if a treasury were to be 
enriched or an important tomb to be honoured, 
wdth an added peristyle. The roof seems later to 
have been developed, connecting the peristyle wdth 
the cella ; and this proving insufficiently resistive 
to accident, time, and w’eather, a protecting sheathing 
w’as applied to cover the more exposed parts. 

In this connection the reader needs no reminder 
of the high degree of development in the plastic 
arts reached by the Mediterranean peoples in re- 
motest times as evidenced by the richness of their 
remains, and also of their extensive use in temple- 
building, as show’ll by the quantity of terra-cotta 
debris w’hich has been found from time to time 
during the excavations at Olympia and elsew’here. 

It seems probable that the column and lintel of 
stone supported, in the earliest developments of the 
style, cross beams having their ends cased by terra- 
cotta tiles, the spaces betw’een filled by modelled 
panels called metopes of the same material, w’hilst 
the rafter ends forming the eaves w’ere cased in a 
similar manner, crowned W’ith a gutter formed to 
collect the rain-w’ater. 

It is sugg(^ted that this stage of development 
combining the stone supports with the protected 
roof w’oodw’ork once having been reached, probably 
lasted through centuries — sufficiently long for it to 
have assumed stereotyped forms dictated from the 
constructional necessities, until the progress of the 


* It IS instvactive to note the port>ibtence of tradition in 
the ancient Etruscan preference for circular structures in 
the monuments of Rome. 
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centuries, x^roviding increased facilities together 
with growing needs and ambition, achieved a stone 
construction throughout, although following in its 
forms what had become traditional treatment. {See 
illustration.) 



I would here submit evidence of a few indications 
which may be considered asoifering some encourage- 
ment of the conclusions I have formed and put 
forth here for criticism : — 

(A) The raking line taken not only by the cor- 
nice, but by its soffit following the slope of the 
rafters, is an obvious treatment, assuming that 
terra-cotta slabs jn’otected their exposed surfaces. 
Notice also the bed-mould to cover the wall plate — 
flat in sections as becoming an applied casing, 
shallow in character, and enriched with the egg-and- 
dart identical with the same mould found upon 
various early Greek terra- cottas. 

(B) The treatment of the triglyphs, the curious 
design of which hitherto has not been satisfac- 
torily explained, i.e, the grooves. If one admits 
their suggested origin the reason is at once found 
in the necessity of forming these grooves to assist 
the even baking of large tiles— a custom still sur- 
viving in the tiles manufactured to this day in 
Marseilles. 

(C) The treatment of the metopes. These have 
always been a puzzle to the writer from the fact 
that the delicacy and detached treatment of this 
decoration seems so out of relation, and of scale, 
with the almost terrible severity and the massive 
character of the beams and columns immediately 
beneath them. The freedom and elasticity of this 
treatment is essentially one born of bas-relief worked 


in a plastic material, but which has kept its original 
traditional character even after becoming stereo- 
typed like the cornice features into a formal aca- 
demic style.” 

(D) The indication of painted decoration, 
which, assuming the theory we advance to be 
worthy of consideration, is readily accounted for ; 
for w^e have evidence that the early Etruscan terra- 
cottas were invariably painted, whilst apart from 
this custom it would seem naturally desirable to so 
treat them in order to bring them into harmonious 
tone and texture with the stone or marble treat- 
ment below. In support of this view^ w’e have the 
evidence that, where painting has continued to the 
above-mentioned features (supposing they had been 
imitated later in marble and stone), they bear strong 
family likeness to similar decoration upon the early 
vases, as may be seen in the remains of Selinunto, 
in the museum at Palermo, and elsewhere. 

Again, have we not further sux)port for our view in 
the fact that when marble was not forthcoming it 
was the custom to xdaster and decorate the stone- 
work, following the treatment employed in the case 
of terra-cotta ? 

This would also account for the piainting of cer- 
tain features of the temples when they w^ere entirely 
in marble, for it will be found that it w^as apx)lied 
to those features of the entablature which w^e are 
endeavouring to trace as having been traditionally 
so treated from remote terra-cotta ancestry. 

Perhaps as an added note I may jDoint out that 
the treatment of ceilings in Doric architecture, such 
as remains, suggests an original prototype in wood 
construction, the beams cased with terra-cotta sup- 
porting panel tiles of the same material laid upon 
their upper side. 

Positive evidence in support of these conclusions 
is perhaps furnished by the fact that only the 
columns and lintels are found preserved among 
the remains of certain temples ; the disappearance 
of the cornices, ceilings, and roof, owing to their 
mere perishable nature, leaving intact the stone 
supports, w^ould thus be readily accounted for. 
The thin and britile terra-cotta casing w^ould 
naturally quickly disappear wffien tlie disintegration 
of the woodw’ork had once taken place. 

The gradual development suggested in the above 
notes involves no revolutionary disturbance of ac- 
cepted theories, but rather points to a more gradual 
change, accounted for by the desire for greater 
permanency in construction for sacred buildings 
because of the noble uses to which they w'ere dedi- 
cated, as well as the practical benetits offered to so 
supremely important erections, ensuring protection 
from fire, time, w’eather, or the enemy, whilst it 
explains all that has hitherto seemed improbable 
and contrary to common-sense in previous theories 
attempting to materialise that mysteiious f>eriod of 
transition (which is felt to have existed, although 
never able to be proved) for the acceptance of 
practical minds. 

I hope it may bo found upon closer examination 
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that the evidence claimed for this theory may be 
.considered not only uncontradicted by any existing 
indications, but rather as helping to supply a reason- 
able explanation, in however crude a form, of much 
that hitherto has been difficult to understand in 
the great temple style, due to the circumstance that 
it has been only handed down to us at the latest and 
most permanent stage of its development. 


CORRESPO^^DENCE. 

STANDARDISATION OF FORMULAE. 

227 and 228 Strand, TI^C. ; btli May 1910. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,^ 

Dear Sir, — Some months ago a suggestion as 
to the standardisation of the symbols used in 
formulae emanated from the Concrete Institute, 
and I am given to understand that the question 
has been referred for consideration to the Joint 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete, which now 
appears to be resuming those labours which were 
so fruitful of result a few^ years back. Of en- 
thusiasm on the question of formula; it is obviously 
impossible to raise the slightest spark. Y^et, in 
the science of structural design, formube consti- 
tute the everyday tools of the trade, and the 
modern practice of architecture is such that few 
buildings are erected in which some statical calcu- 
lations are not necessary. Consequently I believe 
that if it should be found possible satisfactorily to 
standardise the symbols used, and generally to 
untie the unnecessary knots with which the subject 
of formulae is bound, the work would be much 
appreciated by the majority of architects. The 
fact that the profession as a wffiole is practically 
inarticulate on the subject does not denote so 
much a lack of interest as a lack of hope in the 
prospect of simplifying the structural formubn in 
present use. The Joint Committee, w’hen dealing 
with reinforced concrete, succeeded in a big task, 
and I suggest that, in this case of the standardisa- 
tion of formulae, the labour is less arduous— the 
spade work having already been done by the Con- 
crete Institute — and the value of successful achieve- 
ment is at least quite as great. I trust that the 
Committee have decided to concentrate their energies 
on this question. — Y’ours faithfully, 

Horace Cubitt [A.], 

STONE ROOD, ST. PETER’S, BARTON. 

Royal Archeological Institute : 19//i May 1910. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I venture to correct an error which appears 
on page 552 of the Journal R.I.B. A. for 7th May. 
There Mr. Francis Bond states that not a single 
member of the Royal Archasological Institute, at 
their visit to one of the Barton churches last year, 
noticed the stone rood, Mary and John, carved on 
the mullions of an aisle window. 


This statement is incorrect. I organised and 
was present at the meeting, and I know that it 
was noticed by many and pointed out to others by 
Mr.^Y. H. St.John Hope and Mr. AymerVallance. 
Moreover, a reference to it appears in the report of 
the meetir]g in ih^Archceolorjical Journal, Ixvi, 357. 

It would be a strange thing if not one of over a 
hundred members who were present at St. Peter’s 
church, Barton-on-Humber, on July 26 last should 
have noticed so well-knowm a feature as the stone 
rood on the east window' of the north aisle. 

Y^our obedient servant, 

G. D. Hardinge-Ta^ler, 
Secrctaty, Royal Archeological Institute. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland.— A 

Special Meeting of the Council w'as held on the 9th 
in St., Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Pi.H.A. [E.], presiding, and the 
following resolution w^as passed : — ‘* We, the Council 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland in 
meeting assembled, desire to express our profound 
sorrow' at the death of our revered and honoured Sove- 
reign, His Majesty King Edwvard YII., and to convey 
with loyal and dutiful respect to His Majesty King 
George Y., the Queen Consort, and the other members 
of the Royal Family our deepest sympiithy in their sad 
bereavement.'’ 


MINUTES. XIV. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 2:-3rd May 1010, at 8 p.m.— Present: 
Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 
25 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 
33 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 
2 Hon. Associates, and several visitors— the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting held 2nd May 1910 having 
been already published [ante, p. 550] were taken as lead 
and signed as correct. 

The President having referred to the death of his 
Majesty King Edward YII., the Patron of the Royal Insti- 
tute, the Secretary read the Address which the Council, 
with the approval of the meeting, purposed sending to the 
Home Secretary for submission to his present Majesty. 

The adoption of the Address having been formally 
moved, and Mr. Edwin T. Hall having spoken thereto, 
the motion w^as carried in silence, all present standing. 

The Piesident announced that the Town Planning Con- 
ference and Annual Dinner w’ould be postponed till October. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death ot Herbert 
Launcelot Fedden, Fellow, elected 1907. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced the death of 
Professor George Aitchison, R.A., Past President, and 
it w\i3 resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss it had sustained be entered on the Minutes, and that 
a message of sympathy and condolence be addiessed to 
the relatives of the late Fellow. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted— viz., Herbert 
Kenchington and Geoffrey Hyde Williams. 

A Paper by Mr. E. A. Rickards TF.] entitled “ The Art 
of the Monument'’ having been read by the author and 
illustrated by lantern slides, a di>cusbion ensued, and a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Rickards by acclamation 

The Meeting separated at 9.55 p.m. 




The West Front of the Parthenon Athens. 


GEOMETEY AS APPLIED TO GEEEK AECHITECTUEE. 

By G. S. Aitken. 

A Lecture delivered to the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 17th November 1909. 

T HEEE is nothing on record of the use of any system of geometry in connection with 
ancient Greek architecture except general statements in Vitruvius which are not of any 
service as an absolute guide. Yiti uvius remarks that “ the architect after designing his 
building subjected it to the changes suitable to the point of view from which it was to be seen/' his 
further words being, when therefore the kind of symmetry and the magnitudes are settled, it is 
then the part of the judgment to adapt them to the nature of the place, of the use, or the species, 
and by diminutions or additions to qualify the sjunmetry till it appears rightly adjusted and leaves 
nothing defective in its appearance.” “ The mode of the symmetry therefore being hrst fixed, 
the alterations are to be made thereon.” So that the Greek buildings as we see them were 
designed as if observed from some particular point of view. This is quite reasonable if they 
were to be looked at always from one unvarying place ; but as that is not the case, we cannot 
understand where the advantages of diminution or addition come in. 

Mr. James Pennethorne wrote and illustrated an excellent volume in which he applied. this 
principle of Vitruvius to the Parthenon and Erechtheum, observing, as regarded the Oarvatidfe 
Portico of the latter, that it did not appear anything had been done by the architect to modifv 
it after its original conception. Mr. Pennethoine's course of procedure was to use the fact that 
the eye sees everything as on a curved surface, and not on a Hat plane, then, choosing some point 
on the line of the Panathenaic procession at which the people might be expected to stand still 
and survey the buildings, he erected a vertical curved surface having the spectator as its centre. On 
this he projected the horizontal lines of the entablature and stylobate as they existed in the 
executed building, holding that these lines as projected on the curved surface presented the 
appearance the architect desired them to have in reality, he, in order to attain this end, 
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having raised the building to a higher level than that represented in his original drawing. 
Mr. Pennethome, deducting the set of heights projected on the curved surface from those of 
the executed building, put the result on record as the amount of addition made by the architect 
to his oiiginal design. 

Diminutions occurred when such parts as the stylobate and cornices would have appeared 
heavier than as represented in the first conception by reason of their various projections ; these 
would therefore be diminished in order to avoid this. Thus Mr. Peiinethorue complied with 
Vitruvius’ canon of additions and diminutions. His work covered the years from 1832 to 1837, 
and also included a study of the curves of the stylobate and the entasis of the columns, but his 
book was not published till the year 1878. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose took up the latter subject in 1846, and a very carefully illustrated volume 
by him was published under the auspices of the Society of Dilettanti, showing the system of 
curvatures, entasis, and the use of subtle geometrical sections in the profiles of the mouldings, 
establishing the fact that the Greeks paid great attention to optical refinements. 

But a subject of more importance than refinements is that of proportion, which concerns the 
relation that height has to width and depth, both on the whole building and the detailed parts. 
In ancient theories of proportion it Avas thought that everything should combine in aliquot 
parts. If the matter involved was the form of a room, then so many parts were to go to the 
length and so many to the width and height. 

Mr. Pennethorne very interestingly illustrated this in an analysis of the Egyptian tomb of 
Setho I., discovered by Belzoni, where he found the length of the principal chamber to be 381 
inches, which, divided by 18, gave 21.16 inches as a module ; 11 of these modules fixed the breadth, 
and 11 the height. 

Vitruvius gives also careful formularies for deciding on dimensions in Grecian Doric archi- 
tecture, as, for instance, that a tetrastyle front should be divided into 11| parts, hexastyle into 
18, and octastyle 24|, one part in each case being devoted to the diameter of the columns : these 
divisions also regulating the sizes of the various details ; but this system of division and its 
results are not substantiated by any known example. He also allocates so many diameters to 
the heights of the Doric and Ionic orders. 

But, after all, this or any other arbitrary system does not determine what is required to 
make a pleasing building. The module used by Mr. Pennethorne might have been with propriety 
some other dimension ; so that we must go further afield to discover a system which will establish 
a base for right proportion. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd made a valuable analytical contribution on the proportion of Greek 
architecture some years ago when he found certain ratios prevailing among relative parts of the 
Parthenon, such as 4 : 9, 12 : 7, 9 : 10, 6 : 11. From these, which it must be remembered are 
quite arbitrary figures and not founded on any principle — for the 4 : 9 might as well have been 
3 : 9 — it is possible to build up the Parthenon facade. 

For exam])le, the diameter of the column may be determined by dividing the intercolumnia- 
tion 14.09 from axis to axis into 9 parts and giving 4 of these to the column, so using the formula 
9 : 4. 

But there are two weak links in the chain of reasoning, inasmuch as before the widths of 
intercolunmiations could be determined, the width of the triglyph had to be fixed and deducted 
from the length of the stylobate line, which then, divided by 7, gave the amount of intercolumnia- 
tion ; and, further, the height of stylobate has to be assumed, and none of the ratios provides for it. 

Mr. Lloyd also mentioned that the breadth of a column abacus should bear either a rect- 
angular proportion to the length of the top step of the stylobate or to both. The Theseum 
abacus is one-fifth the height of the column and one-twelfth of the top step. At Bassae the 
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abacus is one-fifth of the height of the column, but it is not commensurate with the top step. 
Mr. Pennethorne had anticipated this use of the abacus by finding that if the Parthenon abacus 
was divided in its breadth into 15 parts, the upper diameter of the column contains 11 of these 
parts, and the lower 14. And he found that if the N. Erechtheum capital was divided into 
14 parts across the volutes, the upper diameter had 10 and the lower 12 of them ; but there does 
not appear to have been any fixed number for division, the Theseum taking 10, the side propy- 
leum 25, and so forth. 

But none of these coincidences answers our question, MHiat forms good proportion, and how 
may it be attained ? 

Is it to be found bearing any relation to the diatonic chords of music ? There are hints in 
ancient literature that Greek architecture was designed to have some such connection, and 
Mr. D. E. Hay followed out that theory with great ingenuity, fixing on certain angles as repre- 
senting particular notes which form musical chords, assuming that if these were combined in a 
building, harmony would result. He selected divisions which were aliquot parts of 90°, and these 
were f, corresponding with the angles of 45°, 30°, 22J°, 18°, 15° and 12^°. From 

these ho chose three — viz. 30°, 22|° and 18°, applying them with apparent success to the Parthenon 
facade. 

Professor Kelland, who occupied the mathematical chair in Edinburgh University in 
Mr. Hay’s time, took up the theory and supported it by stating as its justification that a figure 
is pleasing to the eye in the same degree as its fundamental angle bears to the other angles the 
same proportion that the vibrations bear to one another in a common chord of music. But of 
course the difficulty lies in proving any accord of particular angles with notes that make chords 
in music ; and till this is done, the analogy is incomplete. 

Having occasion to give a lecture in the beginning of this year on “ How to Know Good 
Architecture,” and the subject of proportion necessarily presenting itself for consideration, 
I applied Mr. Hay’s system of angles to a large drawing of the Parthenon, only to find that his 
three angles of 30°, 22|° and 18° were not coincident with the points they were represented as 
touching in the small drawing which appeared in his interesting work published in the year 
1851 — the lines when they reached the points being 15 inches too low in each case. It is only 
right, however, to remark that this is what would happen if Mr. Pennethorne’s optical theory is 
correct, though not to a greater extent than six inches : Mr. Pennethorne’s figures of correction 
in height being 5.55 inches for the columns, and for the whole height 4.85 inches. 

Fresh light on the subject of proportion is afforded in a letter by Mr. John Harrington, 
written on May 22, 1693, to Sir Isaac Newton, to which Newton replied in a letter which is worth 
quoting in full : — 

Sir. — B y the hands of your friejid I was favoured with your demonstration of the harmonic ratios from the 
ordinance of the 47th of Euclid. I see you have reduced from this wonderful proposition the inharmonies 
as well as the coincidences of agreement all resulting from the given lines 3, 4, 5. Y’ou observe that the 
multiples hereot furnish those ratios that afford pleasure to the eye in architectural design ; and that the idea of 
beauty in surveying objects arises from their respective approximations to the simple constructions : and that 
the pleasure is more or less as the approaches are nearer to the harmonic ratios. I believe you are right ; por- 
tions of circles are more or less agreeable as the segments give the idea of the perfect figure from which they 
are derived. Your examination of the sides of polygons with rectangles certainly quadrates with the harmonic 
ratios. In fine I am inclined to believe some general laws of the Creator prevailed with respect to the agreeable 
or unpleasing affections of all our senses ; at least the supposition does not derogate from the wisdom and power 
of God, and seems highly consonant to the simplicity of the microcosm in general. — Y'our humble servant, 

Isaac Newton. 

30th May 1693, 

Newton in this reply makes a suggestion which no one seems to have taken up, viz. : that 
where the ratios 3, 4, 5 prevail, the proportions will be good. 
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There are two wavs of applying these ratios, first to the areas which the angles 3, 4 and 5 
or their equivalents 30°. 22 and 18° enclose ; or second, to the three intervals of space which are 
left between the ends of these lines when circumscribed by an arc, and the vertical line which is 
tangential with that arc. 

In the first case they do not apply, for if we examine the Parthenon and take the three areas 
enclosed by these lines, viz. the columns, the entablature and the pediment, the superficies of the 
columnar space which may be accepted as equivalent to 5, far exceeds the combined superficies of 
the entablature and pediment which may be considered as equal to the other two figures of 
4 and 3. In the columnar area the superficies is 3,400 feet, the other two combined amount to 
2,450 feet, so this cannot be the correct application of it. 

Neither is the second method of any service, as the intervals of space formed by the three 
angles are respectively 6 feet, 9 feet and 18 feet, in the case of the Parthenon, and the remaining 
thirty temples which are before us for consideration are also out of count as regards both 
methods. 

But although the first of Newton’s suggestions fails there is a second which will give us a clue 
towards a successful theory, and it is to be found in these words in a later ])art of his letter, 
“ Your examination of the sides of polygons with rectangles certainly quadrates with the harmonic 
ratios.” We need not accept this hint in its full bearing, or consider the intricacies of calculation 
which that acceptance would involve, but simply confine ourselves to the words sides of 
polygons ” and work on them as a basis. The forms which the sides of polygons give us are the 
triangle, pentagon, hexagon and octagon ; the triangle has affinity with the tetrastyle form of 
Greek front, the pentagon by doubling may be considered as related to the decastyle, the hexagon 
to the hexastyle, and by doubling to the do-decastyle, and the octagon to the octastyle ; l)ut 
as there are only two examples of the ten columned and but one of the twelve columned frontages 
under consideration, we may discard them and their geometric analogues from our notice ; and 
besides, they are covered by the hexagon and octagon, to which forms we propose to confine our 
attention. 

In this way I submit we shall answer the question. How did the Greeks design their temples ? 
and what is the secret of the good proportion to be found therein ? The hexagon then, when we 
resolve it into all its possible angles, gives us 60° and 30°, the octagon furnishes 67^°, 45° and 
22i°. Let us see what we can do with them. 

Beginning with the Parthenon, we find that it and all the other temples are constructible 
bv means of the five angles above enumerated. 

In the instance of the Parthenon an angle of 60° produced downwards from the top of the 
stylobate to a point at the centre of the facade, and from that point an angle of 674° carried 
upwards, will define the columns to the underside of the abacus ; and then an angle of 30° from 
the same stylobate ])oiiit downwards to the centre, and from thence of 60° upwards, will give the 
level of the top of the pediment ; the slope of the pediment is outlined by an arc which has for its 
radius the diagonal of the whole front. 

The Theseum surpasses this i)rocess in simplicity Ijy only requiring one diagonal of 22|° for 
its columns, and one of 30° for the entablature and pediment. Then we find the columnar 
facades in nine cases form rectangles of which the diagonals are either 30° or 22|° — three being 
of 30° (two Ionic, one Doric) and six of 22|° (Doric) . 

Other examples of our series are formed either by lines which go upwards from a given 
centre, as do those of the Parthenon ; or by radii and arcs for which the centres are found by 
angles starting from the top of the stylobate. Of the former, four in numl)er, we may take 
the instance of Apollo Didymaeus ; and of the latter, which are nine in number, the temple of 
8unium, which has an arc whose radius is formed by intersecting an angle of 22|° with one of 
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67J° passing downwards from the stylobate. Of the remaining ten, six are formed Ijv combined 
arcs and straight lines forming angles of 60°, 45° and 22 J°. 

As to the mode of determining the heights of the entablature and pediment, some have 
been fixed by the very simple method of running up an angle of 45° from the middle of the 
column diagonal as at the Theseum, and three other temples ; or, as in the case of the north 
portico of the Ereehtheum hj passing up an angle of 22 J° to the centre, and from that upwards 
another of 60° ; this being done defines the height of the pediment and the ental)lature : the 
only remaining stej) is to find the centre of the pedimental arc, the radius of which, as a rule, is 
equal to the length of the main diagonal : but sometimes a special centre has to be found for it, 
as in the instance of the temple on the Ilissus, where an angle of 30° from the stylobate to the 
middle of the front gives that centre. 

The diameters of the columns, too, are fixed, as in the Parthenon, by passing a line at an 
angle of 45° between the stylobate and the sofiit of the entablature, and dividing it into eight 
parts as equivalent to the number of columns ; or, as in Theseus, using an angle of 60° divided 
into six parts as equal to the number of its columns. 

In other cases angles of 45° or 22^° drawn downwards, intersected by other angles of the 
series and divided accordingly, give the diameter, as at Sunium, Nemesis, Themis, Segesta 
Assos and the east portico of the Ereehtheum. 

The height of the Parthenon stylobate is found ])y the intersection of a 30° line from the 
centre of the 22|° diagonal intersected at the foot by a line of 60°, and of Theseus by a similar 
intersection with an angle of 45° at the foot instead of 60°, and no doubt the other stylobates 
could be fixed by a corresponding method. 

Then the slopes of the pediments are determined with equal facility by outlining them with 
arcs of circles. In the instances of both the Parthenon and the Theseum the radii of their 
arcs correspond with the diagonals of the entire fronts, and this is the case with the majoritv of 
the other temples we are investigating. The hitherto unconsidered angle of 15° is applicable to 
the slopes of Priene, Selinus, Aisani, Diana and Branchidae. 

If the above analysis be correct, then it would appear that the architect of the period, who 
had very little variety of form to work upon, must in his endeavour to >secure diversitv have 
used varying angles and methods. 

If his building was to be on level ground like the Theseum he would find an angle of 22|° 
sufficient for the columnar, and 30° for the upper part ; but if, like Sunium, it stood on a hill, he 
would employ angles which gave these parts greater elevation, and no doubt the site had much 
to do in determining which of the several available systems was to be followed. 

We conclude with a reference to the two representations of the Parthenon : one showing the 
filling in with straight-lined geometrical figures, and the other of curvilinear figures. All the 
other facades are resolvable into straight-lined forms showing they are founded upon a geometrical 
basis, though this does not guarantee agreeable proportion in every case, as may be seen from 
the examples of the Doric at Selinus and the Ionic at Aphrodisias. 

I hope you have not thought that I invited you to spend an evening in listening to a dilettante 
discpiisition on classic architecture without seeking to draw some lessons from it for present 
use. We will not l)e called upon to design Greek temjdes, nor would we care to do so ; but it is 
only due to the memory of the designers to realise that their buildings have the qualities of 
excellent proportion and of concern for varying forms of site — considerations we shall never be 
a])le to do without. There is special need to recognise this at the present time when in so many 
modern phases of architecture some are more inclined to the quaint and picturesque than the 
graceful and well-proportioned. There is a place for both as meeting the varying moods of the 
human mind, and we shall always have them with us, only instead of copying implicitly what 
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has been done in the past we ought to have some regard to eA’'olution and progress in architecture 
and aim at doing l)etter than the old-time work, and this is quite possible without ignoring the 
fundamental principles on which that work was done — proportion among the rest, for the 
observance of which we owe the Greeks a debt of gratitude, and this we may best discharge by 
recognising it as an essential factor in modern design although we may not consider it expedient 
to copy the Greek forms in which it is found. 

All modern work should l)e regulated by some system or method: attention to this would 
help towards successful acoustics in public luiildings. Of this we have an excellent illustration 
in the Free Trade Hall of Mancliester, where the geometrical laws which we have been trying to 
elicit from Greek architecture find a place in the sections of that building so famous for great 
oratory and fine music. Its longitudinal section is defined by an angle of and its transverse 
by angles of 45° and 67 combined in the same manner as those of the temple of Apollo 
Didymaeus. 

I should add that the Greek buildings chosen for examination are situated in Greece, Asia 
Hinor, and Sicily, and although in many cases incomplete, the columnar facades can alwaj^s be 
determined by the columns standing erect m situ with so much of the entablature ; or if fallen, 
the lengths of the columns are usually discoverable and also fragments of the entablatures. The 
pediments are largely conjectural, and the authorities from whose works the drawings have been 
made are Stuart and Eevett, the publications of the Society of Dilettanti, including those of 
ilr. Penrose, of Mr. Pennethorne on The Geometry and Optics of Ancient x\rchitecture, and of 
Messrs. Koldewey and Puchsteiu. 



: templi: op neptunk. 



S.T. GEORGE’S HALL, Ln^ERPOOL, 

From au orig-inal sketch by Elmes in the Institute Collection. 


THE IXSTITUTE COLLECTIONS : 

EXHIBITION OF SOMEf PAST MASTERS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Walter Millard [ A .] 


B y a fortunate inspiration, and at a given 
word, the drawers and cupboards and the 
portfolios of the Institute Library were 
made to yield up some of their precious contents 
for the entertainment and edification of the Presi- 
dent's guests on the occasion of his ‘‘ At Home 
on the evening of Monday, 30th May. Mr. Dircks, 
in making a judicious selection from the rich stores 
in his keeping as Librarian, produced a whole series 
of architects" own drawings, works ranging from 
Inigo Jones down to men who have been person- 
ally known to many of us. Then, with thoughtful 
foresight and thoroughness, he took care to provide 
us with a handy catalogue, to serve at once as an 
aid to our appreciation of the works on view and to 
stand for a record of the evening"s show. This 
catalogue is entitled Selection of Original Drawings 
front the K. LB. A. Collection ; and a note inside the 
cover states that the exhibition is confined to 
original works which possess either an historic or 
pictorial interest.” These sheets of varied size and 
line, stained and faded and creased, possess further- 
more a living, personal interest for us architects 
of to-day ; they speak of the kinship between us 
and the men who have gone before. 


Beginning with Inigo Jones, whose portrait in 
pen-and-ink, presumably by his own hand, looks 
out at us expressively from its frame, we at once 
encounter his signature on a “ Design for gateway.” 
Specially interesting is his sheet of drawings bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Ground plat and upright of 
ye Watergate Yorke house 1641,"" showing how this 
structure, which to-day we see rising out of an 
apparent depression in the ground, was designed, 
and doubtless built, to be borne up over the water 
on a vaulted basement-stage with a broad flight of 
nineteen steps leading down from the balustraded 
terrace, facing the river, planned out in front of 
the gateway itself. 

A very freely handled sketch of Inigo Jones"s for 
a rather ornate mantelpiece, on which is written, 

for Greenwich,"" contrasts effectively with four 
careful scale-drawings, with dimensions figured on, 
inscribed respectively, ‘‘For the withdrawing 
room to the Bedchamber in the lower story at 
Drayton, 1653. John Webb "" ; “ For ye Bed- 
chamber in ye ground story at Drayton. 1653. 
John Webb""; “Sr George Pratt his guest 
chamber fior the chimney peece in the with- 
drawing room at Northumberland House. 1660. 
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Jolin Webb/' In these elegant studies for mantel* 
pieces Webb shows himself a not unworthy follower 
of his master, but lacking his fire and force. That 
scrap of indirect evidence, by the way, on Jones's 
sketch, in his owm handwriting, might have 
weighed for something with Fergusson when he 


wrote : “ The design of the river facade of Green- 
wich Hospital is almost always said to be his, with- 
out a shadow of documentary evidence." 

An elevation of a facade at Vicenza of the 
Palazzo Chiericati, by Palladio, of two Orders in 
height, reminds one of so much one sees that has 
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been done since. A busy-looking sheet of drawing, by the same hand, is similarly figured-up and care- 

full of sprawling figures’ interspersed with written fully detailed, with a good deal of the caryed 

notes about them, is inscribed by Professor Donald- ornament sketched in. 

son, “ a good illustration of the treatment of Sir On a working drawing for a timber-framed 
James Thornhill of a staircase after the Italian cupola, shown in eleyation and section with plans 

manner ” ; much as might be said of any of us, at various levels, Professor Donaldson, the donor, 

fancying ourselves designing and drawing after — has written : “ This appears to me to be an original 

say — ^the French or some such grand manner, drawing of Sir Christopher Wren’s. The hand- 

rather than trying to do the best we happen to writing — the style of drawing — the prospective 

be capable of without aping other manners. language 'of the marginal note below, indicates 



THE WATER GATE, YORK HOUSE : RIVER FRONT. 

From the original drawing by Inigo Jones in the Institute Collection, 


On tlie outer margin of a mounted drawing, this to be the rough draft of his own master hand ; 
showing, among other things, half the fagade of a and the date also is curious and the Latin title is 
palace, is written, “ the original drawing of characteristic/^ The marginal note referred to 
Scamozzi papa Gulio near Rome/" This is clearly runs : “ The plinth is to be a drip "" — meanincr a 
an architectural student"s measured-drawing made gutter, apparently — whilst the title reads : Xeno- 
from the actual building, since it has the leading dochii Hemispherium et Laterna. Grenwican 
dimensions carefully %ured on, and lettered Feb. 1702/" However closely this drawing may 
sketches of the details are given alongside, just as answer to the Professor"s description of it, as a 
a travelling-student in architecture would do. rough draft, it seems to be nearly all that would be 
This student economised paper by filling the sheet needed for the execution of the work — by workmen 
on both sides with a variety of subjects. The sub- who knew their trade. It is noticeable that 
ject of another sheet of measured work, evidently although the scantlings are not fitnired on the 
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rieiirly drawn timbers, yet dimensions are care- 
fully written to the lantern, pvin" heights and 
<liameters of columns, &c. The designer seems to 
have deemed it a matter of consequence to get the 


a Section, entitled Sir Christopher Wren's . De- 
sign . for . 8. . Paul's . Cathedral . measured from 
the model and drawn at one eighth of its scJile. 
E. C. Haver." These drawings are dated respectively 



1-OK M WTF.LriK' F l.\ JoHS \^ hPH, IN-'O.lHi- 1' *' '‘ll GH'U'.F. ),rK,-<T CHAMBER.” 

Krcni ti p «ir>\ wne I ‘if > .f'll.iv Wt hH in ti,e In-tit ttc < 'oI tvtion. 


shapes and pro port io ms (>f this (Towning feature 
just to his mind. The carptuiters could In* trusted 
to frame their roof from the st ale-drawing ; what 
they were not to be entrusted with, without exact 
sizes, was the anlntccture. A greater work of 
Wren’s (omesiiext, illustrated by an b^Ievation and 


“18U)' and ‘1817." They represent, of course, the 
earlier design, that was not carried out. One mav 
observe that, aeeording to tliis representation, the 
scheme providt‘d for top-lighting of the domed 
eompartments surrounding the mam, central area. 
The unit_\ of etleet to Ix’ obtained bv top-hghting 






TIUL'MPHAL ARCH ERECTED NEAR WHITEPRIARS, FLEET STRFET, FOR THE ENTRY OF KING CHARLES If. INTO 
LONDON ON HiS RESTORATION 22ND APRIL 1661. 

From, the original drawTug in the Institute Collection. 
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alone would here have been missed, owing to low 
cross-lighting from the side windows shown. More 
than a century later the complete effect of top- 
lighting in a large church of classical design was 
well exemplified in the Madeleine, Paris, where no 
disturbing side-lights weaken the impressiveness of 
the arcliitecture seen under illumination only from 
above. 

Four drawings, by an unknown hand, of Tri- 
umphal arches erected for the entry of King 
Charles II. into London on his restoration, April 22, 
16(31 represent respectively : the arch in Leaden- 
hall fStrect, commemorating Monarchy Re- 
stored ’’ ; another near the Royal Exchange, com- 
memorating “ Loyalty Restored ; one near 
Wood Street, Clieapside, erected as a “ Temple of 
Concord ; and one near Whitefriars, in Fleet 
Street, illustrating a “ Garden of Plenty.'" It is in 
this last that the spirit of the occasion seems to 
have been best caught and rendered. Put into 
perspective, this design would surely be a fascina- 
ting one for its purpose. All four show a mastery 
of an'liitectural composition and skill in its pre- 
sentment. Tlie ((uestion of the authorship of 
these designs is one of standing interest. Were 
they by Webl), or could it have been young Wren 
wlio produced them ? 

In a frame of skilfully tinted drawings, for parts 
of Somerset House, byHir AV m. Chambers, we were 
shown architecture thoughtfully designed and de- 
tailed, with exact dimensions figured, evidently in 
view of tlie execution of the work. Alongside 
thes(^ hung another tinted drawing, no less deftly 
executed, headed, Facade Principalle du Pavil- 
ion de Bains, Erigee a Paris a L ’Hotel de Brancas, 
Pour Mb le Comte de Lauraguais en ramie 1768. 
sur les dessins de Berlanger architecte des menus ; 
Plaisirs du Roy." At the foot is this note : 

Dedie a monsieur Williams Chambers ; par son 
tres humble serviteur Belanger " ; an early instance 
of ^entente cordiale ! 

Drawings by Sir G. G. Scott and Win. Burges 
brought us next right down to days and to men 
within the memory of many of us. Sketches in 
Egypt by Owen Jones, and originals of illustrations 
in the works of M. Choisy and the Comte de A ogiie 
might be contrasted Avith drawings by James 
Stuart, of Remains in Greece. Designs by Cockerell, 
Elmes, and Decimus Burton were appropriately 
hung side by side ; and rightly included in the 
catalogue was the remarkably fine Sectional Draw- 
ing through the dome and transepts of St. Peter's 
at Rome, by John Goldicutt, 1818, which adorns 
the Front Library. Elmes's tender and telling 


little sketch for St. George's Hall, Liverpool, shows 
the hand and reveals the mind of the master. 

The vigorous personality of our former Secretary, 
William H. AVhite, Avas recalled to us by a few 
strong sketches, from France and Belgium, hung 
in the old Council Room ; Avhere also Avas found an 
interesting series of small drawings illustrating old 
domestic building-AVork in this country, by W. 
Peart ; and a fine set of most valuable sketches of 
painted decorations and figures from church roofs 
and screens in the Eastern Counties, by George 
Young Wardle. Genoese palaces received illus- 
tration in a collection of careful measured -draw- 
ings by D. Mocatta, 1828 ; AAdiilst a selection of 
Italian door-knockers was displayed in some highly 
hnislied pencillings by A. Lippitsch. 

A final touch of personal interest, for many 
members, AA^as gh^en by the “ Perspective VicAv 
of Design for the New LaAv Courts," by Alfred 
AVaterhouse, shown in a large and striking draw- 
ing, in colour, from his oavu hand — a veritable 
autograpli. 

Besides the draAAungs displayed round the Avails, 
there Avere laid out for inspection numerous \mlumes 
and portfolios containing sketches and mounted 
draAAungs. To these many of the guests proA'ed to 
be specially attracted ; and small Avonder, seeing 
that in this collection AA^ere comprised original 
sketches by Andrea Palladio, Sir AVm. Chambers, 
James Stuart, T. L. Donaldson, J. Goldie att, 
Chas. Texier, A. Pugin, AAbn. Burges, Eden Nesfield, 
R. J. Johnson, Geo. Devey, and AVm. Simpson. , 

Altogether, this little, unadvertised exhibition 
of architects' accomplishment as draughtsmen and 
students of architecture seemed to mark by no 
means unfittingly the close of the series of pleasant 
reunions to AAdiich avc ha Am been so hospitably 
bidden by our President — himself a master 
draughtsman and lifelong student of architecture. 

It sets one dreaming that some day there may 
yet be arranged, at the headquarters of British 
architecture, a continuous exhibition of the hand!- 
Avork of past masters of our profession and of 
students in it ; an exhibition parallel, in its Avay, 
to those held in the public galleries attached to our 
national collections of prints and draAAungs at 
Bloomsbury and Bouth Kensington ; Avhere a 
periodically changing series of Avorks may be dis- 
played for the edification of present-day masters 
and students. The delineation of architecture, 
though it count but as an accomplishment, may 
nevertheless prove to be a not altogether negligible 
(quantity in that delicate process — the moulding of 
the architect. 
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DOUGLAS [iA]: A MEMOIIL 
By A. N, Paterson, U,\. [F.]. 

'riirou.uh the (loath, on the Mth April, of Mr. 
Camphell Douglas, th(*ro p.issod away tlu* respected 
tloi/cn of the profession in (llas^^ow at tiie advanced 
a^o of eiizht y-two. 

Horn in tlu* ye«vr 1828, he entered on his appren- 
ticeship to architecture in 1812 ; till within the 
last two or three years more or less actively en- 
^a;j:ed in the work, and to the end, though hut 
iKOJiinaily in practice, still alert in his interest in 
what was heinu done, he had thus au honourahle 
connection of nearly seventy years’ duration with 
the *’ Mistress Art.” 

After a ueneral education received partly at 
home under his father, parish minister of Kil- 
lui,r<;han, Ayrshire (ho ‘‘ came out with his family 
and con^Tepition at the Disruption which gave 
hirth to the Free Church in 1843), and partly at the 
University of Glasgow, he received his first training 
in andiitecture in the ollice of Mr. J. T. Kochhead, 
at that time the leading architect in Glasgow and 
author of many notable works there and through- 
out Scotland. Five years' apprenticeship with 
liim was followed by some eight or more spent 
\n gaining further knowledge and experience as 
draughtsman in various offices in Durham, Liver- 
pool, and Brighton, after which Mr. Douglas finally 
returned to Glasgow to settle down to practise on 
his own account in 1856. 

Commissions soon came to him, for in 1859 he 
was already engaged, along with smaller works, on 
the design of a mansion house of considerable 
importance — Hart field, Cove, overlooking the Firth 
of Clyde, built for the late David Richardson and 
now one of the residences of Lord Inverclyde. It 
is a good specimen of the iScottish baronial style, 
elTective in composition, and well suited to its 
situation between hill and loch. 

In 1860 a partnership was entered into with the 
late Mr. J. J. Stevenson, at that time an assistant 
in the office, which during the nine ye<irs it lasted 
was productive of much good work. Kelv inside 
Free Church, understood to be mainly Stevenson's, 
which wa.s dedicated in 1863. is a fine design in 
Italian Gothic with a detached campanile, and was 
f()llowed almost immediately by Townhead parish 
church, of e<pial importance, designed principallv 
bvC’.impbell Douglas, under the influence of FYench 
thirteenth-century work. Other churches of this 
period or following shortly on it were Oueen’s 
Park Established, Claremont Street Wesleyan, and 
Free St. Enoch’s, the last an interesting and suc- 
cessful plan for an awkward site occupying an 
acute angle between two streets, and having a loftv 
tower finished with an open crown after the manner 
of 8t. Giles’s Cathedral, hhlinburgh.andSt. Nicholas, 
Newcastle. Other works of importance then in 
hand were Ki»*l House, Campbelltown, for Mr. 
James Nicol Fleming,' but carried out later on a 


much enlarged scale ; Westoe, South Shields, 1864, 
for Mr. J. ( \ Stevenson, a large brick mansion under 
the prevailing influence of the Gothic revival ; and 
Kirkland, Edinburgh, 1867, for Mr. Constable, a 
house in the later Scottish Domestic style, of re- 
strained and excellent character. 

In the later years of the Campbell Douglas and 
Stevenson partnership another influence on the 
work produced begins to be felt, combined with 
that of the principals. In 1869 or 1870 Mr. 
Stevenson left to take uj) ])ractice in London ; in 
the latter year a competition was initiated for an 
important fonntain in Kelvingrovc Park, Glasgow, 
to commemorate the introduction of the city’s 
water supply from Loch Katrine, in which the 
successful design was that of James Sellars, then 
dr.uightsman with the firm, but, shortly after Mr. 
Stevenson’s departure for the soiith, assumed by 
Mr. Douglas as partner in his stead. 

At this time, 1872-3, a work of the first impor- 
tance was already in hand. The St. Andrew's Hails, 
(flasgow, the scheme of which comprised one of the 
largest and finest concert halls in the countrv, a 
ball-room suite, and several smaller halls of varying 
dimensions, had been carried as far as the sketch 
plans by Mr. John Cunningham, C.E., of Liverpool, 
and designer of the Philharmonic Hall there ; but 
he having died before further progress was made, 
the work was handed over by the promoters to 
Mr. Douglas to execute. It has been described l>v 
one who was in the office at the time as the work of 
Mr. Sellars's “ fertile brain and facile pencil," but 
from what has been said above, together with the 
internal evidence of the working drawings which 
bear many notes in Mr. Douglas's hand, it may be 
fairly held that, if the detailing is characteristic of 
the younger man at his best, Mr. Douglas and Mr. 
Cunningham also are entitled to share in the credit 
of this fine work of architecture. 

A similar attitude is only reasonable regarding 
the responsibility for the work which followed 
during the fifteen years of the Campbell Douglas 
and Sellars partnership, even though the buildings 
themselves in most instances bear evidence of the 
predominating influence in design of the junior 
partner. It was a period of extraordiinirv activity 
and success. Public and commercial buildings, 
churches, schools, hospitals, and private houses 
were produced in such nu in hers as to prohibit the 
inclusion in <in article such as this of even the barest 
catalogue. A few outstanding examples may be 
mentioned : in the first category, the Bank of 
Scotland buildings, the Scott i>h Amicable Insur- 
ance Company’s otlices, and those of the Glasijow 
HfnthU Messrs. Mylie &: Lochhead's warehouse, 
and the club house for the New Club— all in 
Glasgow ; with town halls in Ayr, Campbelltown, 
Dysart, and Sinclairtown. Among churclies, of 
which Mr, Douglas Wtis author with one or other 
of his partners to the number of flftv-three, the 
more notable at this period were Blackfriars, Hill- 
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head, Biirn})ank, Belliavi'n, (Queen’s Park, Anders- 
ton, ill various districts of (Jlasuow ; St. Andrt‘\v's 
Free in Edinhuruh, Free Ahhev in Duiiferniline, 
with otliers as far distant as lh)urnein<uith, jranip- 
stead, aiul Londoiuh*rry. Of .schools th(‘re were 
s(*veral for th(‘ (ilasuow and otiier .scliool boaiils. 
K(‘lvinside Ac<ideinv. an ini])ortant ])ro])rietary 
inst it ut ion, and Spiers’ Scliool, B(‘ith: oi iios[)it.i!s, 
the Victoria lidirniary, and Sick ( liildren’s Hospital 
in (ilasiiow, a ct)tta,ire liospital at Laitiiholm, .iiid 
mission hospitals a.t SaftMl .ind Tiberias in Syri.i ; 
of im})ortant private houses, Mimdock Oasth*, 
Builionfii'ld, Dumb'C, Auchcnheulish, Loch Lo- 
mond, N('therhall, L.iri£s(the seat of the late Lord 
Kelvin), Doonholme, Avrshir(\ and otlnu's. 

For several of the churches, in j>arti(ailar, ^\v. 
Douglas may be re;i;arded as mainly, if not soiclv, 
r(*.sponsibl(‘. Of these were Blackfriars, with twin 
truncated towers (one onlyiairried to completion), 
whi('Ii was desiLmed by him aftin* study in;.r Ihuh'r- 
born and otlnu* ohl Romanesqm^ buildings in North 
Oerinanv in 1872-3; St. Andn‘w*s, Drumsh(*u,uh 
Oardens. Edinburtih. a fine ILuniissance buihlinit on 
a difficult site, coirsortin^ with and at the same 
time dominatintr, as a Gothic desiirn would not have 
dom*, the tall house.s on either hand ; and the 
Fr<‘e chundi at Dysart, on simple (Jothic lines 
with a central tow'cr and three semi-t‘ircular-ended 
apses, an admirable example of a village chun'li, 
and \v(‘ll in keepiii<t with those earlier ones which 
^ive cliarm to an architectural tour through the 
litth‘ towms of the Fifeshire (‘oast. 

The timdy conceived buildings for the Glasgow^ 
Int(‘rnational Exhibition of 1888 wa^re solely the 
work of Mr. Sellars. Mr. Douglas having been laid 
aside at that tinu' by a protractial illness : they an' 
mentione<l here as liaving bt*('n the main cause, 
tlirouuh ovx*rstrain. of that brilliant architect's 
premature deatli, which oc<-urred in the same year. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Douglas, r(‘<‘ov('n*d in 
health but feeling the effect of advancing years, 
took in i\Ir. Alex. Morrison, one of his s<mior 
draughtsmen, as partner. The work whir h fol- 
lowed was neither so extensiv(‘ as, nor of etpial 
qualitv to. that of tlie pn'vious ])(*rio(1, but it \n~ 
( lu<h‘d th<‘ second se<‘tion of t lie Victoria Infirmarv, 
another im])ort.int school for tin' (ilasgow' Ifoard, 
the Free Public labrary, Ayr, chun h and hall at 
Milngavie, Saiidennin Librarv. Perth. ( owan Insti- 
tute. Penicuik, and the Infec tious Dise,iM‘s Ilosjutal 
at Kirkcaldv among other buildings of importance*. 

This })artm‘rHhip Mr. Douglas found it necessary 
to dissolve*, and forsevcTal vears heMMUitininM] .tlonc 
until, in PMK3. his biisiin'ss was conjoiiu'd with that 
of the' writ*'!', .in .irraiigemeiit which subsi>t<>d until 
hi^ death. Though kes-nly int»‘re*sted in all that 
was Im'Iii'J done, <nid .ilways re*adv to .assi>t as 
friendly mentor and critie , .Mr, Jlouglas frotn thi^ 
tinn* took little* p.trt m th«- manageune'iit or desitin 
of t he* work'^ in hand e*xcept .is re‘g.irds one or two of 
minor nnport.ince* in wdin h In* had ,i persmial in- 


terest. In 190G he. jiad a recurrence of his 
pri'vious ilhu'ss, and in tin* following yi'ar W(*nt to 
live (piie'tly in Edinburgh. 

Tin'll for tin* lust time wais sevi'ri'd his long 
conne< tion witli No. 2GG St, Vinci'iit Stre'i't, a 
house* w'hicli he acepiiri'd in the early d.iys of tin* 
Stevenson partin'rship, and in which, after the older 
fasliion now' so si'ldom followed, the In'ad and his 
family oceiipii'd tin* upper Hats as a dw (*lling house*, 
while* tin* ground tloor, with an (‘xtensiou oV(‘r tin* 
back ganlcn, s(*rvcd (as it still d(M*s) as otlice* for 
the staff, W'hicli was r(*garded in turn as f>ui .a 
large'r family. 

Uf the assistants in those earlier days not a fe*w' 
hav(‘ sinc(* become prominent- in tin* ar<-hit<*ctural 
W'orld ; of such (in addition to tin* thrc'c* first jiart- 
ners. all trained in the otiice) w'ore B. J. Talbc*rt and 
J. M. l^rydon, who i)ass(*d away before tln*ir old 
chief ; Mhlliam Leiper, William Flockhart, Wash- 
ington Brow'in*. William Wallace, F. W. Troup, 
John Keppie, William Ferguson, William Ross, and 
others iicrhaps not less deserving, if h*ss wi<h*ly 
know'll, and all still happily to tlie fore. To sevcr.d 
of thes<* I am indebted for assistance in preparing 
this short m(*moir. 

If the cross-currents in tlie w'ork done during tin* 
various partnerships render it dilUcult to a }) praise 
w'ith exactness the quality and pcrformain*e of 
Campbell Douglas as an architect, not so is it with 
regard to his charai'ter as a man. Honourable, 
courteous, kindly throughout life, w’ith a kcc*n and 
delightful fund of humour, a tine appreciation of 
beauty in art and nature, and a wairm interest in t lie 
wau’k and methods of the younger generation, Ju* 
licld tlie atfection and resp(*i't of all who came in 
contact with him. From Mr. Flockhart’s kindly 
commiinii'atcd recollections of his (*ngagcment as 
assistant for some years during tlie st*venti<‘s, I ven- 
ture to quote the following lin<*s : — " No one could 
he in Mr. Douglas’s office w’ithout licncfiting by the 
hroad-minded gen(*rositv of his nature, and 1 liave 
a v(‘rv jileasant recolh*ction of tin* musical At- 
Homes which he hail, and to w'hich his assist.ants 
w'cre aKvavs asked. He had a hearty joyous nature 
which enabh'd him to liold things with so light a 
hand that the work of the otiice se(*mcd to go on 
with a sensation of ease and ]>h*<isiire wliic'h one 
apjireciates more as om* goes on in life.” 

In these hit('r years of advancing age, the enter- 
tainment " up-stairs *’ was naturally of a less livclv 
natur<*. but the kindly heartiiu'ss prevailed as of 
old. and 1, for my ])art, Jiin not likejv to forget the 
('f)Urtcous welcome received, the warm-heart e<l 
interest expre.s.s(*d by him and tin* gracious and 
t. dented lady who so fully s]iar(*d his life, and now 
mourns his loss. 

Mr. Douglas, it may be added, w'as made a Fi*llow' 
of the R()val Institute in 1879, and was for four 
years (1891 dFi) om* of its V}cc-Pr(*sidents. He 
was an original nicmln*]* of the Glasgow' Institute 
of Ar»*hitect>, which Ik* joined in 1868, served 
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many years on its Council, and was for two terms 
President. He was a Justice of the Peace for 
Argyllshire, where he had his country house on the 
shores of Loch Goil, and was a member of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow and of the Eccle- 
siological Society, in the work of which he took a 
warm interest. 

Mr. James A. Morris [F.]. of Ayr, N.B., in a 
letter to the Editor of this Journal, writes : — 

Mr, Campbell Douglas was one of the kindliest 
and most genial of men — a man good to be met 
with, but better still to know. He held his own 
opinions strongly, yet still was always tolerant 
of the opinions of others. Absolutely reliable, and 
a good architect, he was highly estemned ; and 
although for some years he has been gradually 
passing into a cjuiet retirement, he carried with 
him the respect of his many friends, and any 
reference to his name always evoked friendly 
commendation and ready good- will. 


REVIEWS. 

“ ZINC WHITE ” “ WHITE LEAD.” 

Oxide of ZinCy its naturey properties, and u^es, with special 
reference to the mak'uuj and application of imint. By 
J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., F.C.S, Edited by Arthur 
Seymour Jenninys. Loud. 1U09. \The Trades Puh- 
li siting Co. Ltd.^ 

This little handbook is published with the a*- owed 
object of promoting the tise of zinc-wdiite ” in 
preference to wdiite lead in painting — presum- 
ably house-painting — and both author and editor 
are w'ell-knowm advocates of its adoption in that 
practice. 

The case is stated very clearly and fairly, and 
certainly without leaving untold the hygienic dr<iw- 
backs to the manufactiue and use of wdiite lead. 
The latter has, how^ever, been in use in this country 
for some 300 or 400 years, its use and properties 
are familiarly known, and the precautions neces- 
sary for the safety of those engaged in its manu- 
facture and application are now understood ; so 
that the dangers attending either are very greatlv 
reduced. Forms of lead poisoning which were 
common seventy years ago among house-painters 
are now rare. I have known many hundred arti- 
san painters and do not remember a case of 
“ dropped hands '' — the form of paralysis by lead 
poisoning formerly frecjiient. Cases of painter's 
colic "" occur from time to time, but if not neg- 
lected yield to treatment in a few' days ; wuth both 
it is a question of personal cleanliness — the in- 
variable w^ashing of hands after wmrk and before 
taking food, and (it may be added) sobriety. As 
a rule, painters wJll be found a fine healthy set of 
men, as long-lived as other workmen wJiere they 
have been properly trained. It is the casual un- 
trained man, turned painter, wdio is apt to suffer. 
Washing has never been his strong point, and he 


is hard to convince of its necessity. I should cer- 
tainly be sorry to see the prohibition of w'hite lead 
in this country, for in our humid atmosphere I 
believe it to be the best protective material, as paint, 
that we yet have. 

There is no doubt, however, of the value of oxide 
of zinc as a pigment, but it must be understood, 
and it must not be used as a chance substitute for 
white lead ; above all, lead driers (in ordinary use 
with w'hite lead) must not be used with it. The 
fact seems to be that it is on the use of specially 
prepared oils and driers that success in the use of 
zinc white largely depends (see p. 35). It has never 
been reckoned so good a covering paint nor so 
good a drying paint as white lead. Experimental 
trials, conducted with special care, may give satis- 
factory results ; but in broad use I believe this to 
be true. Mr. Ciuickshank Smith (in chap, iii.) 
goes into this matter, but it is evident that he has 
found that very skilled handling of the paint is 
necessary. In the previous chapter he appears 
to approve the admixture with oxide of zinc of 
other and inferior materials such as barytes and 
gypsum. But the permission for such admixtures, 
to which makers are already too prone, w'ould be 
fatal to honest painting. If adopted at all it 
.should only be at the wish of the client and under 
definite control. 

Those interested in the subject will find in the 
handbook much information ; but the reader who 
has practical experience of painting will be satisfied 
that, before S])e(ifying w'ork to be painted in oxide 
of zinc, he should carefully studv the details if he 
wishes to ensure success. 

J. D. Cra(’E \H<w. a.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GUILD OE AECHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

137 Church Street, Edjuare Eoad, TU. ; \st June 1910. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir, — The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to The Titnes and seven other pap(‘rs 

‘'The Executive Council of the Guild of Archi- 
tects' Assistants desires to call the attrition of the 
public to the present overcrow'ded state of the 
architectural profession, and to wairn parents of 
the inadvis<ibility of placing their sons as pupils to 
the profession at the present juncture, unless they 
are fully satisfied of their ability, sufficienev of 
capital, and social position to form a practice of 
their own on completion of their articles, or that an 
official appointment of some kind is assured." 

I feel sure that my fellow' members of the Royal 
Institute w'ill be gratified to know' that something 
has been done to inform the public of the condition 
of our already overcrow'ded profession. 

Y'ours truly, 

Ernest J. Dixon [J.]. 
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FINGEST CHURCH, BUCKS. 

The Church of Saint Bartholomew, Fingest, 
(locally pronounced with a soft ‘‘ g stands at the 
head of the Hambleden valley about seven miles 
from Great Marlow. Seen across the valley the 
fine tower, with its curious double saddle-back 
roof, forms a striking feature. 

The whole church has been thoroughly illustrated 
and described by Mr. W. A. Forsyth in Volume 
VIII. of the Records of Bucks. The Norman tower 
is of unusual size, being about 27 feet square out- 


ff \ 



side and 8 feet wider than the nave. Its height is 
about 60 feet. The twin gables were added in the 
fourteenth century. The walls are built chiefly of 
flint with stone quoins and are rendered inside and 
outside. There is no staircase ; access to the bel- 
fry is gained by ladders. 

It is surprising to find that an Episcopal Palace 
of the Bishops of Lincoln, of which a few stones 
remain, once adjoined the churchyard. It is known 
from manuscripts in the Bodleian Library that 
several bishops of Lincoln resided here, and carried 
out their duties from this place, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Cecil H. Perkins [J.]. 



9 Conduit Street, London, W., 11th June 1910. 


CHE0NIC1.E. 

Town Planning Conference. 

The Town Planning Conference which, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Journal, lias been 
postponed on account of the death of his late 
Majesty, will be lield from October 10th to 15th 
next. The detailed programme will be issued as 
soon as possible. It may be mentioned that the 
President of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
John Burns, has kindly accepted the position of 
Hon. President of the Conference. The President 
is Mr. Leonard Stokes, President-elect B.I.B.A. 
Mr. John W. Simpson [i^.] lias been appointed 
Secretary- General, and all correspondence relating 
to the Conference should be addressed to him. 

The President’s “At Home.’* 

The “ At Home ” given by the President in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, the 30th ult., 
was numerously attended, members being present 
from all parts of the country. Displayed on the 
walls of the Library and ranged on tables in 
volumes and portfolios was a large collection of 
original drawings forming part of the possessions 
of the Institute. The exhibition excited much 
interest, some of the drawings shown of the great 
masters being fresh even to those most at home 
among the Institute collections. Reproductions 
of a few of these illustrate the article which Mr. 
Walter Alillard has very kindly contributed to the 
present issue [pp. 599-605]. 

The Annual Elections. 

At the Business General Meeting of Monday, 
6th inst., the Officers, Council, and Standing Com- 
mittees for the ensuing Session were declared duly 
elected, in accordance with the Scrutineers' Report, 
as follows : — 

The Council. 

President, — Leonard Stokes, 

Past-Presidents, — Thomas Edward Colic utt ; Ernest 
George. 

Vice-Presidents, — Reginald Blom field ; Alfred William 
Stephens Cross ; Edward Guy Bawber ; Ernest Newton, 

Hon. Secretary, — Henry Thomas Hare. 

Bcpreseniatives of Allied Societies . — Henry Clement 
Charlewood (Northern Architectural Association) ; John 
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Bennie Wilson (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; Percy 
Scott Worthington (Manchester Society of Architects) ; 
William Morton Cowdell (Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects) ; Arthur Stansfeld Dixon (Birming- 
ham Architectural Association) ; Robert Evans, jun. 
(Nottingham Architectural Society) ; Sydney Decimus 
Kitson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society) : Arnold 
Thornely (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; John Watson 
(Edinburgh Architectural Association). 

Members of Council . — Maurice Bingham Adams ; John 
James Burnet ; Walter C^ave ; Max Clarke ; William Flock- 
hart ; William Adam Forsyth ; James SiveT^ right Gibson ; 
John Alfred Gotch ; Edwin Thomas Hall; George Hubbard ; 
Henry ^"aughan Lanchester; Edwin Landseer Lutyens; 
A. Beresfonl Pite ; Andrew Noble Prentice ; Halsey Ralph 
Ricardo ; Henry Heathcote Statham ; Sir Alfred Brum\\'ell 
Thomas ; Paul Waterhouse. 

Associate Members of Council. — Sidney Kyffin Green- 
slade ; Charles Edward Hutchinson ; Charles Herbert 
Reilly ; Harry Inigo Triggs ; Herbert Winkler Wills'; 
Arthur Needham Wilson. 

Representative of the Architectural Association . — Arthur 
Keen [F.]. 

Auditors . — John Hudson [E.] ; William Henry Burt [A,]. 

The Standing Committees. 

Art. — Fellows : Walter Cave ; Edward Guy Dawber'; 
William Elockharl ; Henr\" Thomas Hare ; Gerald Callcott 
Hor.bley ; William Richard Lcthaby ; Robert Stodart 
Lorimer ; Erlwin Landseer Lutyens ; Edwin Alfred 
Rickards ; John W'illiam Simpson . — Associates : William 
Henry Bidlake; Thomas Davison; Thomas Geoffry Lucas ; 
M'alter John Tapper ; Septimus Warwick ; Edgar A\’'ood. 

Literature. — Fellows : Frank Thomas Baggallay ; John 
Alfred Gotch ; Sir Charles Archibald Niclujlsun, Bart. ; 

( leorge Halford Fello\\'es Prynne ; Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; 
Frederick Moore Simpson ; Richard Phene Spiers ; Henry 
Heathcote Statham ; Charles Harrison Towmsend ; Paul 
Waterhouse. — Associates : Frank Lishman ; Herbert Pass- 
more ; Charles Edward Saver ; Cyril Wontner Smith ; 
Arthur James Stratton ; ^^llIiam Henry A\'ard. 

Practice. — Fellows : William Henry Atkin-Berry ; 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; Max Clarke ; Alfred William 
Stephens Cross ; Ge^irge Hubbard ; Joseph Douglass 
^latliews ; Alfred Saxon Snell ; Henry d’anner, Jun. ; 
Thomas Henry Watson ; William Woodward. — A sno- 
ciates : Kensington Cfammell ; Edward Greenup ; E<lwin 
Richard Hewitt; Herbert Harduicke Langston; Harry 
John Pearson ; Augustus William Tanner. 

Science. — Fellows : Harry Percy Adams ; Bernard 
Dicksee ; William Dunn ; Fiederic Richard Farrow ; Matt, 
(.larbutt ; Francis Hooper ; George Hornblower ; John 
Murray" ; Charles Stanley Peach ; Herbert Duncan Searles- 
Wood.— A ssociates : Henry AVilliara Bun'ows ; ( 'harles 

John Marshall ; Alan Etlward ilunby ; Digby Lewis 
Solomon; Ernest William Mal^Jas Wonnacott ; Ernest 
Alexander Young. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports giving details of the 
voting form part of the Minutes, pp. 619-20. 

The Annual Elections : Spoilt Voting Papers. 

Mr, Reginald Blom field, A.R.A., Chairman of 
the General Meeting last Monday, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the Scrutineers for their labours in 
connection with the elections of the Coumil and 
Standing Committees for the ensuing year, ob- 
served that it was extremely satisfactory to find 
such an immense quantity of ability at the service 
of the Institute, because, though they all felt that 
the men elected to the Council and Committees 


were very able men and would discharge their 
duties in the most satisfactory manner, he also felt 
— and he thought members would agree with him — 
that there were a great many able men who were 
not so elected. The net result was that there was 
a great quantity of ability at the service of the 
Institute whenever it was called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of the Council and Committees. 
With regard to the announcement of the names, he 
should like to make a suggestion, though it was 
quite informal and out of order. He did not see 
why the names of the gentlemen who were not 
elected should be read. Elected and non-elected 
were all equally able men in these matters, and he 
hoped that those who were unsuccessful on the 
present occasion would come up for election 
another time. However, his present duty was to 
move a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers — and he 
would couple with it the name of Mr. I’Anson — 
because they must have had a most arduous duty. 
He gathered that in one instance there were 28 
spoilt papers and in another 51 ; that meant an 
infinite quantity of work on the part of the Chair- 
man and his colleagues in dealing with the result of 
the election, and he thought thev owed them a 
considerable debt of gratitude for the trouble they 
had taken in so carefully si-rutinising the results. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, President-elrct, said he 
should like to add his word of thanks to the Scruti- 
neers. The time and labour spent on this work 
must have been very considerable, and it would be 
interesting to know — it might help them in the 
future — how it came about that so many of the 
papers were spoilt, because 66 out of a few hundreds 
was an enormous proportion. Either it must be 
gross stupidity on the part of the voters, which it 
was hard to imagine, or it must be due to careless- 
ness in marking the papers. Again, it was possible 
that the form of the papers tliemselves had some- 
thing to do with it. In sonn^ cases there were a 
number of men to choose from, and voters had to 
scratch out a great many. If it was simply that 
the voter did not scratch out (mougli it was easv to 
understand ; but if it should be that in handling the 
papers voters did not understand wher(^ to mark 
them, that would make a difference. It certainlv 
seemed a pity that 66 papers should be spoilt in one 
particular Committee from some cause unknown 
to members at present. It might be a simph‘ (auise, 
or it might be one that they could not control, ))ut 
if they could control it it seenuM to him that th(‘y 
ought to try. ThenAore he thought they might 
ask the Scrutineers whether they could tell them 
how it was that so many voti^s W(U*(' lost and so 
many pap(us spoilt. 

Mr, H. Hardwk'ke Langston [A.] said that, as 
one of the Scrutineers, he was in a position to 
answer the question. He should attribute the 
spoilt papers to gross carelessn(\ss. Sometimes 
voters left, say, 24 names inste.id of 16 or 18, as the 
case might be, and of course that invalidated the 
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papers. Sometimes they did not take the trouble 
to cross out the name at all, but simply put a little 
cross at the side. That sort of thing would be j^assed 
provided the right number were so marked, but 
otherwise it was necessary to reject the paper. 

Mr. H. Heathcote SrATHA:M [i\] : A large num- 
ber of people do nut read the directions. The papers 
are as simple as possible. 

A Member : I should like to say, as one of the 
Scrutineers of the 51 spoilt papers, that it was 
a matter of scoring out too few names. Instead of 
erasing nine, voters would erase, say, seven or six 
or eight, and the Chairman had consequently to 
rule them out. 

The Secretary : I may say that I saw the great 
bulk of the spoilt papers myself, and can endorse 
what the last speaker has said ; pajjers were spoilt 
in most cases because nembers had voted for too 
many people. 

The Chairman : I am afraid, then, it must be 
put down to the carelessness of our colleagues, and 
we must ask them to be a little more careful at 
another election. 

Advance Proofs of Sessional Papers. 

At the General Meeting last Monday, Mr. 
H. Hardwicke Langston [^L], in accordance 
witli notice, moved the following resolution : 

That it be an instruction to the Secretary to 
provide and distribute to members attending when 
Papers are read a synopsis, or an advance proof, of 
the subject dealt with by the lecturer.” Mr. 
Langston said that the extreme simplicity of the 
motion would, he ventured to hope, ensure its 
unanimous approval. It aimed at an enlarge- 
ment of an existing system the benefit of which, 
however, had hitherto only been enjoyed by a 
privileged few. He believed it was the custom to 
provide a limited supply of advance proofs of 
Papers read at the Institute ; therefore to increase 
that supply so that a copy should be at the service 
of each member attending the Meeting would not 
add very much to the printing bill. Moreover, atten- 
tive interest in the Papers read would be greatly 
enhanced if each member present could intelli- 
gently follow the matter discussed~a condition not 
always possible without a copy of the Paper, and 
especially so when the lecturer, it may be by mis- 
fortune, was not endowed with great fluency of 
speech. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.], seconded the 
motion. An advance proof in the hands of the 
audience would certainly be a great convenience 
and make it much easier to follow the lecture. 
There was also another advantage : sometimes a 
man would be inclined to take part in the discussion 
if he had been able to take proper notes during the 
lecture. This was not very easy to do under 
present conditions, but would be a very simple 
matter if he were furnished with a copy of the 
Paper. If there was no practical difficulty in the 


way he thought the suggestion a very good one, 
and he had much pleasure in seconding it. 

Mr. John Slater [F,]: I understand the sugges- 
tion to be that an advance proof should be sent to 
members attending. But that is impossible : one 
cannot tell who is going to attend. If we are to 
have advance proofs at all, they must be sent out 
with a notice to every member of the Institute, 

The Chairman : The proposal is that they 
should be provided and distributed to members 
attending when the Paper is read. I understand 
Mr. Langston to mean that they should be distri- 
buted in this room. 

Mr. Langston : That is what I mean. 

A Member : Might I suggest that advance 
proofs might be provided and handed to any 
member applying for a copy, as is done at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers ? 

Mr. Hubbard : There might be some practical 
difficulty in that. Papers are not ready much in 
advance of the date of delivery, and to have them 
in print at the Institute some days beforehand 
would present some difiiculty. 

Mr. W. Henry White [E.] : It is not suggested 
that the full paper should be in print, but that there 
should be a synopsis ; that, I understand, is what 
Mr. Langston suggests. 

Mr. Langston : Or advance proof. 

Mr. H. D. Se ARLES- Wood [F.] : A synopsis 
would take time to prepare, and would be an 
additional expense to print. It would be suf- 
ficient to provide 200 or 250 advance copies of the 
Paper, so that anyone coming to the Meeting might 
apply for one. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F.] said he thought 
it would be rather a disadvantage to the Institute 
to send out copies of the Paper beforehand, except- 
ing to those gentlemen who were specially invited 
to attend with a view to their adding to the 
interest of the evening. A great advantage 
which often accrued from these Papers was that 
specialists were invited to come and propose or 
second a vote of thanks and thus be given an 
opportunity of oflering some remarks on the sub- 
ject under discussion. He thought it would be 
most unwise to send out broadcast copies of the 
Papers. It would be sufficient if copies were placed 
on the table, so as to be at the disposal of anyone 
sufficiently interested to be present. 

Mr. Heathcote Statham [E.] suggested that a 
short statement of the heads of the Paper should 
be printed under the title in the circular calling the 
Meeting. He belonged to a society called the 
London Musical Association where that was done ; 
the Papers were advertised on a card like a post- 
card, on which there was room for six or eight lines 
of small print, in which all the heads of the Paper 
were put down, so that one knew what line the 
author would take and what special points he 
wanted to prove. That could be very easily done, 
and could be made a general feature in sending out 
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notices of the Meeting. And he would suggest 
that the proper person to do it was the author of 
the Paper, partly because he thought the Editor 
had enough work on his hands already, and partly 
because, if the Paper was not quite finished at the 
time, the author at all events knew what he was 
going to say. He should like, therefore, to make 
the suggestion that the author of the Paper should 
}>e asked to send a short resume of the heads of 
the subject to be printed in the circular calling the 
fleeting, underneath the title of the Paper. In the 
case of the last Paper that was read, The Art of 
the Monument,^’ many members had no idea at all 
what line the author was going to take. They 
would have had a better notion of wliat they were 
coming to hear if they had had the little resume he 
suggested. 

A Member : That is done by some local societies, 
and it is a very troublesome thing to do. I think 
there is hardly anything more difficult than to 
draw uj) a syno2>sis of a Paper, and sometimes it 
gives an entirely wrong impression. 

Mr. Statham : I have often done it myself and 
have never found any difficulty. 

Mr. J OHN Slater said that his experience on the 
Council was that very often the author did Jiot send 
in his Paper until two or three days before the 
Meeting, and with dilatory people like that — and 
one could not help authors being dilatory some- 
times — it would be very difficult to get the synopsis. 
If a precis of the Paper could be prepared and 
sufficient copies provided to hand round at the 
Meeting, that he thought would be a more practi- 
cable way of meeting the requirement than that 
which Mr. Statham suggested. 

The Chairman : We ought to hear, I think, what 
the Secretary has to tell us from a financial and 
practical point of view. 

The Secretary : As regards the present prac- 
tice, we send out an advance proof of the Paper to 
anyone who we have reason to believe is specially 
interested in the subject and is likely to attend and 
speak ; and whenever anyone applies for an ad- 
vance proof, if it is possible to supply it we do so. 
The cost of supplying fifty advance proofs at each 
Meeting would be about £10 a year, and for a 
hundred about £14. A hundred is rather more 
than the average attendance, so that as a rule a 
hundred copies would be ample for each Meeting. 
A synopsis, I am afraid, would be out of the ques- 
tion on most occasions, as Papers are often not re- 
ceived until almost the last moment. 

Mr. Langston suggested that the number of 
copies provided should be limited to a hundred, 
and those who came first would be served first. 

The Chairman, in summing up the discussion, 
said that there seemed to be a certain agreement 
as to Mr. Langston’s proposals, though many 
different views were expressed. Mr. Maurice 
Adams felt that it would be undesirable to dis- 
tribute the Papers too freely beforehand, and he 


was inclined to agree with him ; it might reduce 
the Institute to the position of some societies 
which issued their Papers beforehand, with the 
result that nobody came to the Meeting. A man 
having the Paper could read it comfortably at 
home, and would not trouble to go to the Meeting. 
So that, quite apart from the question of expense, 
it would probably be undesirable to issue the 
Papers beforehand. Then Mr. Statham proposed 
that the authors of Papers should provide a brief 
synopsis, which should be printed on the notice- 
paper underneath the title of the lecture. One 
speaker said he thought this extremely difficult, 
but he confessed he could not see the difficulty. 
A man who was going to read a Paper must have 
some ideas in his head as to its general lines. He 
docs not wait until he has written his Paper to 
know what his ideas are ; and it would be <]uite 
easy for him to group them under half a dozen 
heads. He thought Mr. Stat ham’s idea quite 
reconcilable with this proposal. The cost of 
supplying these extra advance copies seemed a 
small one, and the Institute could well afford it. 
He thouglit they should do all they could to add 
to the interest of their Meetings. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Langston that if members could be given 
beforehand some idea of the general heads of 
Papers, they would take much greater interest in 
the Meetings and the discussions would be better 
and more useful. He would therefore put the 
motion : “ That it should be an instruction to 
the Secretary to provide and distribute to members 
attending when Papers are read a synopsis or an 
advance proof of the subject dealt \vith by the 
Lecturer.” 

Mr. Max Clarke ; Would Mr. Langston agree to 
limit the number of advance proofs to be supplied 
to one hundred ? 

Mr. Langston : Yes, I have already agreed to 
that. 

The Chairman : “ The issue to be limited to one 
hundred ” — shall I add those words ? 

Mr. Langston ; Yes, I agree certainly. 

The motion being voted upon in these terms was 
carried unanimously. 

Special General Meeting*, gth June. 

The Special General Meeting, for which notices 
were issued last week to all members residing in 
the United Kingdom, was duly held on Thursday, 
the 9th inst. The Chairman, Mr. James S. Gibson, 
made a statement showing that the possession of 
the Architectural Union Company shares^ which 
the Council were asking powers to purchase, 
would be both for the present and future benefit 
of the Institute, and was strongly recommended 
by the chartered accountants who were advising 
the Council on the matter. As will be seen by 
the Minutes of the Meeting printed on page 620, 
the resolutions were carried unanimously, and the 
confirmatory resolution required under the Charter 
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is to be luNiiiulit forward (;n Monday, the 2()th 
inst. A Special General Meetinj^ has been called 
for this purpose at 8.25 on that evening' ; and this 
will be followed at 8.30 by the Ordinary (leneral 
Meeting' for the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Election of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

At the Couiu'il Meeting of the ()th June the 
following candidates, liaving been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and By-iaws. were 
elected Licentiates of the Institute in accordance 
with the provisions of By-law 12 : — ■ 

AKERDOUR., James (Jordon.^ 

ALLEN, George Pemberton. 

BAILEV, William Henrv (jMaritzbunr). 

BARNARD, Li'onardAVdliam (Chelteiiham). 

B ELS HER, Bernard James. 

BENNETT, John (Bolton). 

BEi'ENSON, Frederic Roger, F.S.I. 

BISS ELL, Geoige Ernest (Colehe.Ger). 

BOURNE, John Chailes. 

BRIGGS, Geoige Hamillon. 

BROOKS, Stanford Morton ((dasgow). 

CALLCOTT, Charles ^Villianl. 

CHURCH, Arthur Harold. 

CLARK, Charles Riehmoiid Rowlaml (Basingstoke). 
CLAY, George Felix Neville, B. A. Cantab. 

COLERIDGE, John Duke. 

COLVILLE, Hubert Leonard. 

COOK, Ellis Taylor (Rotherham). 

COX, Bernard Joseph Farrar. 

CREIGHTON, Henry Richard. 

DAVIDSON, William, Oirtn Joms Htndnit 1904 (Edinbro’). 
DAVIES, Ivor Samuel (Bantior, N. Wales) 

DAVIS, G eorge Walesly (Darlington). 

DEWES, Walter. 

DIGHT, Alfred Henry (Birmingham). 

DUFF, Jolm (Repbad, Stranraer), 

FRY, Peter George (W'eston-super-Mare). 

GE(_>RGE, Allan. 

GILBERTSON, Alfred (Liverjmol). 

GRIFFITH, Edward Henry Herbert (Ringwood), 
GUNSON, Ernest (Manchester). 

HARBER, WiUiam Francis. 

HAVERS, Albert Charles {Norwich). 

HEATH CO IE, Charles Harold (Manchester). 

HEAIHCO IE, Ernest Grigg (Manchester). 

HEWrr r, Stanley Goodison (Liverpool). 

HOOK, John. 

KEMRS^ER, Fred. 

LAING, Hemy George Malcolm. 

LAWRENCE, Joseph Thomas. 

LUCAS, William Louis, B.A.Cantah. 

MARTIN, Robert (^lanehester). 

McLACHLAN, Herbert Gutlirie. 

NEWWAN, Charles James (Rugby). 

NORTON, Charles Harrold. 

PARTRIDGE, Sidney Herbert (Newdon Abl)ot). 

PULLIN, Charles Henry. 

ROBERTSON, George Birrell, Fro^idenf oj tht Institute of 
Architects of A.i'. IL. (Sydney, N.S.W.). 

SCRIVENER, Harold Moore (Northampton). 

SHANN, Frank Halliwell. 

SHARPE, Thomas William. 

SHELMERDINE, Edmund John. 

SIDWELL, Henry Thomas (Rayleigh, Essex). 

SINCLAIR, Colin, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. (Glasgow'). 
SKIPPER, Charles Frederick (Cambridge), 

SMITH, William Auger (Nottingham). 

TANNER, Douglas George (Eastbourne). 


TATCHELL, Sydney Joseph. 

TAYLOR, William (Aylesbury). 

TD( )MBS, Edwin Ashley. 

TOWNSEND, Charles William. 

WATERWORTH, John Halsted. 

W'EBB, William Herbert. 

IVILIJAMSON, Walter (Bradford). 

WINDER, Thomas, Assoc.M.Iiist.C.E. (Sheffield). 
WINDSOR, Frank. 

WIRE, Wilfred Travers. 

New Australian Allied Societies. 

The Council have admitted to alliance wdth the 
E.l.B.A. the Koyal \Tctoria.n Institute of Archi- 
tects, whose seat is at Melbounie, and the West 
Australian Institute of Architects, centred at 
Perth, W. Australia. 

The Royal Victorian Institute, founded in 1871, 
and incorporated in 1890 under the Statutes of 
the Parliament of Victoria, was established for 
the adAaineement, protection, and elevation of 
arc liitcct lire as an art, and the cultivation of 
friendly intercourse between its members. Its 
present membership consists of fifty-two Fellows, 
forty- nine Ass<iciates and four Hon. Fellows. Pro- 
vision is made in its articles of association for hold- 
ing examiii.it ions and granting diplomas. 

The West Australian Institute was founded in 
1892, its object being the study and cultivation of 
the science and art of architecture ; advancing, pro- 
teiding and elevating the practice of it in its 
several branches, and the cultivation of friendly 
intercourse between the members of the Institute. 
Its funds may he applied in furthering professional 
education and in conducting examinations which 
the Institute may arrajige to hold. There are four 
classes of members. Life FelloAvs, Fellows, Asso- 
ciates and Honorary Fellows. At present the In- 
stitute has twenty-three Fellows and ten Associates 
on the register. 

The late Henry Jarvis : Legacy to the Institute. 

Intimation has been conveyed to the Council 
that the Institute is to benefit very considerably 
under tin* will of Mr. Henry Jarvis 1866, 

Filloiv 1878], of 9 Norfolk Terrace, Brighton, 
formerH of 29 Trinity Square, Borough, who died 
at Rome on the 4th March last. The Daily 
Telegraph of the 31st May, since confirmed by one 
of the trustees of the will, reported that the estate 
is "'of the gross value of £36,047, with net per- 
ijoiuilty £25,182. Testator left £52 per annum 
to his brother, George Gray Webb Jarvis, £5(X) to 
his nephew, Harold Jarvis, £3,500 upon trust for 
his niece, Gwendoline Jarvis, £3,500 upon trust 
for his niece, Editli Selina Jarvis, £2,000 upon 
trust for his niece, Maud Foster, £300 to his 
nephew, Noel Jarvis, and he left the residue of his 
estate to Mr. Nicholas Savery Pasmore, Mr. 
Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, and Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A,, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, upon trust, as to £21 per 

4 M 
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annum to each of them for their trouble in connec- 
tion with the trusteeship, and to hold the remainder 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
capital to be used either for the foundation of 
travelling studentships to be known as the ‘ Jarvis ’ 
Travelling Studentships, or for the purchase and 
maintenance of a building to be used as the 
headquarters of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The amount available for the be- 
quests would appear to be between £15,000 and 
£ 20 , 000 .” 

The Norman Undercroft in Westminster Abbey. 

The Norman Undercroft, which adjoins the 
ancient Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, is now 
open to the public on days when the royal chapels 
are shown, a small fee being charged for admission. 
The Undercroft is a range of five vaulted bays, 
which, by the removal of partitions, have been 
made into one long chamber. It is situated at 
the south end of the Chapel of the Pyx. and the 
dividing wall, apparently, has been pierced at some 
time by two bays, the outlines of whicli are visible. 
Overhead is the old dormitory of the monks, part 
of which is now Westminster School. These build- 
ings are practically all that remain of the building 
of Edward the Confessor. For many years past 
the Undercroft has been mainly a receptacle for 
lumber, and its architectural beauties have been 
hidden by the masses of old stone and other 
material with which it has been littered. One of 
its three entrances has been used by the boys 
of Westminster School as a short cut from the 
cloisters to their gymnasium. As the result of the 
recent restoration by the Dean and Chapter the 
Undercroft is now a rectangular chamber of about 
110 feet long and 45 feet wide. The four pillars 
which divide the Undercroft into five bays are 
situated in a line in the centre of the chamber. In 
two of them much of the original stonework of 
Edward the Confessor’s buildings is visible. The 
second pillar from the north end presents a curious 
appearance. On one side it slopes inwards and 
downwards from the capital, forming a recess 
which might be used for a small altar or an image. 
The pillar has now been buttressed. One of the 
bays and part of another contain the original 
vaulting. The eleventh-century carving of the 
capitals of some of the pillars remains — not al- 
together intact, but sufficiently complete to enable 
a clear idea to be formed of its characteristics. 
Borne relics which have been found in various parts 
of the Abbey have been collected in the Under- 
croft. Among the stones which were brought to 
light while the floor of the Undercroft was being 
reconstructed are a number of fragments which 
are believed to have formed part of the Norman 
arcading of the original cloisters. These fragments 
have been fitted together at the south end of the 
chamber as a tentative reconstruction of three 
arches of the old arcade. The three bosses are 


elaborately carved, and one of them, ^ which depicts 
scenes from the Judgment of Bolomon, is in an 
excellent state of preservation. Among the other 
architectural fragments is one which is supposed to 
have been one of the bosses of the old Chapel of 
Bt. Catherine. The carved wooden Jacobean 
pulpit of the Abbey is also preserved in the Under- 
croft, together with several of the old wooden 
effigies of kings and queens of England, which it 
was the custom at royal burials to carry upon the 
coffin. These images are of older date than some 
of the wax effigies which have been preserved at 
the Abbey. Those of Edward III., Elizabeth of 
York, Henry YII., Catherine of Valois, and Anne 
of Denmark are fairly complete, but the figure of 
James I. is without the head, and that of Henry 
Prince of Wales is simply a bare trunk without 
vestige of clothing. Borne of the figures are carved 
out of large blocks of wood without joints ; others 
consist of separate limbs fitted together. That of 
James I. is partly clothed in what is supposed to 
have been its original costume. 

The Architects^ and Builders^ Journal this week 
has some excellent photographic views of the 
Undercroft. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

In the Journal of the 6th November last was 
quoted from The Times some particulars given by 
Mr. W. D. Caroe, F.B.A. [F\], of the discovery of 
one of Lanfranc’s original tower piers embedded 
within the north-west pier of the great Angel 
Steeple of Canterbury Cathedral. The Times of 
the 30th ult. published the following further notes 
from Mr. C-aroe : — 

The portion of the Norman pier disclosed proved to be 
the central shaft of that part of the pier which carried 
the Norman tower arch across the north transept, and 
we find that Prior Chillenden's men cut away })arts of 
the north side of the Norman pier and added largely to 
its southern or inner side. They planned their new 
tower the same size as Lanfranc's externally, but 
thickened its walls materially internally. 

Of the shaft in question \ve have Ijeen successful in 
finding the capital in situ — a simple cushion of early 
Norman design and of very considerable projection. 
The Norman archspring was some 15 feet below the 
present one. 

By these discoveries we are better enabled to gauge 
the scheme of this part of the Norman church, hitherto 
somew hat conjectural. 

Quite apart from these incidental matters of archa'o- 
logical interest, the wisdom of undertaking the work of 
consolidating the tower i)iers has been amply justified 
by the practical results obtained. 

By the aid of the grouting machine we have been 
able to introduce 1,140 gallons of liquid cement grout 
into the cavities of the pier. This can be visualised by 
regarding it as its equivalent in a close-grained solid 
material. It would just make a solid column the full 
height of the pier as measured from the nave floor and 
2 feet by 1 foot in area. It is hardly surprising that a 
composite structure containing such cavities, and sus- 
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taining so great a weight, showed many signs of stress, 
a source of anxiety which those in charge of the fabric 
are glad to be free from. 

The rebuilders of the nave were evidently aware that 
they were dealing with a problem of some delicacy. 
They seem to have tied together the old work and the 
new by lead plugs, run molten into cavities cut to re- 
ceive them. At what intervals apart these were inserted 
we do not know, but one such is now exposed just under 
the Xorman capital. 

The pier having ))een so much strengthened by our 
recent successful operations, it has been possi])Ie to 
leave a small recess in which Lanfranc’s capital can be 
seen from the floor, a point of no small added interest 
in the building. 

The scaffolding has now been removed and trans- 
ferred to the south-west pier, also in a fractured condi- 
tion, but which we shall strengthen in the same manner, 
and we hope with equal success. 

Incidental!}" I may perhaps refer to an interesting oil 
painting which has lately come into my possession. It 
is inscribed “ Thos. Johnson fecit. Canterbury Quire 
as in 1057. Y*' prospecte from y*' Clockhouse." John- 

son drew for Dugdale, and it is on record that Mr. John- 
son, of Canterbury, showed the Royal 8ociety in 1685 
(when Sir Christopher Wren, one of its founders, was a 
prominent member) a curious prospect of the Cathedral 
drawn by himself in oil colours. Wliether this is that 
identical work or not, it introduces its author to us as 
an English architectural painter of no little skill and of 
painstaking accuracy. He shows with minute — almost 
photographic — exactness the condition, at the close of 
the Commonwealth, of the interior of the choir as seen 
from Prior Chillenden’s pulpitum or screen, upon which 
the clock stood. It is a singular record of the building 
soon after the depredations of Richard Culmer (Blue 
Dick). His myrmidons are depicted at their fell work, 
breaking the windows and battering the ancient and 
at that time still surviving thirteenth- century stalls : 
but the real value of the painting lies in its laborious 
detail, which is exact, even to the number of stones in 
the pavement and courses in the pillars. Although 
both are gone, the original and proper position of the 
high altar and its altar screen with flanking doors is 
clearly indicated. The present position occupied by ‘ 
the altar was an innovation of the nineteenth century 
which it is difficult to justify. The builders’ admirable 
original scheme, devised w ith the high altar for its focus, 
round which the monuments of future centuries grew’ 
of set purpose, has been falsified. Needless to say that 
much appears in Johnson’s picture which we would fain 
still have with us. Had it only been painted fifteen 
years earlier it would have been a priceless record of 
lost treasures. 

The Illumination of Interiors. 

Three special lectures on the “ Illumination of 
Interiors are in course of delivery at the East 
London College. The first, on “ Principles and 
Daylight Illumination,"^ was given last Tuesday 
by Professor J. T. Morris, who will also give the 
second, on “ Artificial Illumination by Gas and 
Electricity,"" next Wednesday evening. The third, 
on 22nd June, will be by Professor C. A. M. Smith, 
and will deal with Illumination by Petrol Air- 


COUESE IN DESIGN AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE. 

Professor D. Despradelle gives in The Tech 
(Boston) the following account of the course in 
Design wffiich he directs at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology : — 

It is in the second year that the students are given 
the first ideas of architecture, that in a certain way 
the foundation stone of architectural education is 
laid. By the faithful copy of fragments of archi- 
tecture they familiarise themselves little by little 
w’ith examples of antirpiity wdiere both reason and 
beauty find their best expression. They pass by 
successive studies of the orders from the Doric to 
the Ionic, from the Ionic to the Corinthian. It is 
the study of the orders w’itli their consecpient de- 
velopment. They should acquire not only by heart 
all the dimensions of the examples they have copied, 
but they should retain sufficiently the proportions 
to reproduce the sentiment of certain parts of the 
Parthenon as w"ell as of the Theatre of Marcellus. 

At the same time certain beautiful originals are 
copied, designs of masters wdiich w’e are proud to 
possess. By this method the study of the archaeo- 
logical as w"ell as of the analytical side of the 
w"ork of architecture is w"ell started. Students 
acquire also that first technique so necessarv in 
accustoming themselves to compare, to observe, 
and finally to express offipaper, not an illustration, 
but to draw" a fragment or even a small ensonhle 
in such a manner that it^suggests the third dimen- 
sion, or in other w-ords, the architectural w"ork. 

Third Year . — The third-year students continue 
to familiarise themselves wfith examples ahvays 
derived from the great classic epochs, but of a 
higher order, copying less servilely ; and in giving 
to the word “ classic "" a broader sense thev should 
begin to discern and to understand the signification 
of the edifices of the past and the proper applica- 
tion of the orders w"ith their proportions. Sometimes 
comparative studiespermit a clear comprehension of 
the relation of edifices and architectural evolution, 
and a penetration of the spirit of civilization and art. 
More often little problems repeated several times 
each term are given ; as for example, “ An En- 
trance to an Administration Building,"" "" A Small 
Museum,"" or Some Special Dw"elling House,"" etc., 
requiring a choice of appropriate elements, in order 
to use their initiative. So that in place of making 
draw"ings to a single scale almost arbitrarv, as in 
the preceding year, they make in the first place a 
little ensemble, wfith the different means of repre- 
senting plan, facade, and section ; then, at times, 
the most important portion to a large scale. This 
last w ell-developedpart is not presented barrenly on 
the drawfing-board as the trade-mark of a haphazard 
production, but is well drawn in every detail, and 
arranged in a frontispiece in such a way as to in- 
spire in the students ideas of structural decoration. 
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During the course of the different exercises or 
problems, the elementary principles of composition 
are given by individual criticism. The different 
processes of expression are presented and criticised. 
Students acquire a technique varied, broad, and 
flexible, and at the same time a beginning of a me- 
thod simple and ordered, permitting the intelligent 
approach of an architectural problem. It is only 
when that important and indispensable third year 
has been thoroughly followed that the student has 
the proper equipment to derive real profit from the 
fourth year course. 

Fourth Year , — In the fourth year more liberty 
is given the students. They are no longer limited 
by Greek and Roman art and a few examples of the 
Renaissance. The Romanesque and Gothic ej^ochs, 
the Renaissance of the different countries, and the 
best examples of the 17th and 18th centuries, as 
well as of the intermediary epochs, are opened to 
them. 

‘‘Composition” now becomes the key-note of 
their efforts. They are made to understand that a 
“work of architecture ” does not consist in the juxta- 
position of examples taken servilely from European 
buildings, or of their arrangement in mosaic, but 
that above all it is necessary to make a judicious and 
appropriate choice of the elements at their command, 
and to arrange them in an harmonious manner, 
that they may be members of the same family, and 
that they may convey a definite meaning. . . . 

They must understand that the first preoccupa- 
tion of an architect is to establish with simplicity 
and logic a reasonable and practical dis2)osition of 
his plan with the different services, as well as to 
express the destination and purpose of the edifices, 
taking into account surroundings, climate and ma- 
terials, and giving to the interior of the building, 
as well as to its fayades, a decorative treatment at 
once homogeneous and appropriate. The customs 
and habits of the locality should be considered also, 
together with the aspirations of the people in whose 
midst the building is to be erected. With this aim 
in view the problem is x3resented with freedom of 
interpretation and a choice of inspiration which the 
character of the subject may suggest. 

Problems of three and tive weeks’ duration alter- 
nate with short problems called “esquisse-esquisse ” 
made in two days. These last consist in the de- 
velopment and intelligible presentation of a small 
subject without criticism from the instructor, except 
a few general remarks. Such an exercise develops 
decision and initiative, obliging the student to formu- 
late ideas with celerity and care. 

But the chief exercise of the course is the pro- 
blem of longer duration which is presented as fol- 
lows:— On a certain date a programme is delivered, 
A Club House, for example, with all the require- 
ments for such a subject. 

The student is given two afternoons to express 
in a succinct manner the principle of his composi- 
tion without the help of the instructor. He then 


gives the instructor his original while keeping for 
himself a duplicate. 

Preserving and respecting the principle of the 
sketch, it is developed under the instructor’s guid- 
ance by repeated criticisms and the exposition of 
the principles of composition, permitting the 
student to give a precise form to his thought. 

Upon the completion of the problem a general 
exhibition of all the drawings — plans, facades, 
sections, and sometimes perspectives or details — 
takes place. A judgment establishes the order of 
merit, followed by a general criticism before the 
entire class in the form of a resume, which brings 
the exercise to a definite conclusion. 

Such an exercise, the last week of which all stu- 
dents, third, fourth and fifth years, Avork practically 
together, aiding each other in the most fraternal 
and admirable way, is beneficial to everybody, 
bringing to light the different points of view and 
developing the individuality. It is the typical and 
most important exercise at the Institute. . . . 

The second term of the fourth year is practically 
devoted to the thesis, the final point of the regular 
studies ; that is to say, a more profound study 
of a subject developed in all its chosen by 

the students themselves, in which they examine 
exhaustively the different technical sides of the 
problem. 

Fifth Year . — Beyond a question the diploma 
awarded at the end of the fourth year is of great 
significance. The knowledge of the young archi- 
tect is precious, as the professional success of 
generations of students testifies. It is easy to see, 
however, that with such a programme of study as 
that demonstrated above, a programme imperiously 
imposed ])y the conditions of modern life, the time 
of pre2)aration for the important and complex role to 
be filled by the architect is all tco limited. The 
way is but half-achieved. Scarcely five, or at most 
six, months have been given to acquire and assimi- 
late a knowledge whicli should become a beacon 
and not a burden, exacting a devotion of as many 
years as in the great centres of study in Europe. 

So clearly recognised did this need become that 
a fifth year of study was established at the Insti- 
tute, of which the results from its debut have been 
most satisfactory. 

Although an apioreciation from the professor in 
charge is somewhat delicate, yet things must be 
explained. Facts are facts. Theoretically and 
practically from the outset the fifth year has been 
a success. It has become an important factor 
with the students ; it has raised the standard of 
architectural education in America, and it is re- 
garded as a necessity by experts both at home and 
abroad. The number and importance of the problems 
of the fourth year being of necessity inadequate, 
owing to limited time, the plan of work for the 
fifth year embraces the more profound study of the 
types of edifices and compositions which explain 
or resume the many and varied manifestations 
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of a great people ; as for example, a courthouse, 
a city hall, important residences, hospitals, churches, 
large assembly halls, theatres, a university, bathing 
establishments, establishments for the people, com- 
memorative monuments, etc. etc. To these are 
added ‘‘ esquisses-esquisses of 12 and 24 hours 
“en loge,” and special problems for the study of 
works in different materials : metal gates, doorways 
of wood, a church pulpit, the interior decoration 
of a public hall, of a private residence, to cite a few 
examples. A larger place is given the plan, which 
is of capital importance — indeed, the foundation in 
considering an architectural problem. 

Much time is devoted to theoretical and practi- 
cal study, together with a comparative study of the 
different classes of architectural compositions ; as 
for exam^ffe, compositions compact and dispersed, 
private and public, open-air compositions, edifices 
of administration, charity, education, and those of 
purely business utility : bridges, squares, public 
gardens, the lay-out of a town ; plans comprising 
several buildings upon fiat sites, upon declivities, 
at the seaside, etc. 

Numerous illustrations of edifices are presented, 
together with an analytical revision and an archjeo- 
logical resume of the great periods of art in the 
several orders, administrative, glorious, religious, 
and domestic — such as Greece with its temples, 
Rome with its forum, baths, and triumphal arches ; 
the Byzantine, the Romanesque, and the Gothic 
periods. The imposing manifestations of the 
Renaissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France, not omitting the best examples 
of the ni\ieteenth century, restorations of the 
antique, and the concours of the Grands Prix de 
Rome which so well resume many principles, elo- 
quently demonstrate the application of the lessons 
of the past to the manifestations of the present. 

Students in this course are enabled to devote 
practically the whole time to architecture proper. 
Every problem is studied on all sides, practical 
and aesthetic, and is synthesised as a perfect and 
well-proportioned organism. Repeated studies are 
made until plans, farades, sections, and details 
harmonise, unite, and support each other, as the 
skin clothes the body, leaving the form and structure 
beneath it to be divined. 

lu'Siime. — Commencing with the classical gram- 
mar of architecture, which defines so simply the 
architectural work, the past is studied in all its 
forms, historical, structural and jesthetic, and the 
lesson to be derived therefrom, together with what 
is transmissible from one generation to another, 
is sought. Quality of draughtsmanship and design 
is constantly developed in order that the architect 
may express his practical ideas in a complete and 
artistic manner. The transformation of architecture 
and the styles under the influence of religious, philo- 
sophical, and social currents, are shown by repeated 
criticisms and lectures. By varied problems, aca- 
demic, semi-classic, romantic, mixed or modern, the 


creative and imaginative faculties of the student 
are awakened. A man is formed with an equipment 
which permits him to discuss intelligently, pencil 
or brush in hand, with all his collaborators — engi- 
neers, constructors, decorators, sculptors, etc. 

By developing the education of the mind, the 
hand, the eye, and the heart, a well-informed man 
of the present as well as of the past is produced — 
a man having at command a means of expression 
which permits his approach to all the problems of 
modern needs, one who formulates his thought 
with clearness and who is abreast of his time and 
of his epoch ; he is endowed with the precision of 
the engineer, the soundness of mind of the man of 
business, and the imagination of the artist. In 
other words, a leader in the accomplishment of 
architectural work — the “ ^laitre de Toeuvre,’' not 
a specialist — a man useful and indispensable to his 
country. 


LEGAL, 

Architect : Negligence : Damages. 

R\TKi:S r. 1 M)^\ KU. AXD POWER V. RATKES AM) KIXU, 

RY ('oUXTEPA’LATM. 

This was an action h('av<l before !Mr. .Tustice Darlinp 
and a special jury in the King’ll Bench Division. Judg- 
ment was delivert'd on th(‘ 7th June. The action was 
originally brought to recoviu- the amount dm^ upon a 
contract to build a ])icturc gallery for the defendant 
]Mr. l^ower. Judgment was obtainetl for that amount, 
and the defendant Power then counter-claimed against 
Mr. K. T. Haikes, the builder, for bn'acli of contract , and 
against the architect, Mr. C. Ouiy King, for negligence in 
the preparation of the plans and construction of the 
galleiA . 

Mr.'^Clavell Salter, K.O., amQMr. Harold Moniss ap- 
peared for Pow(U‘ ; Mr, Foote, K,0.. and Mr. Rayner 
(Goddard for King ; and ^Ir. Colefax foi Haikes. 

The Tim* s report states that the plaintij on the counter- 
claim, Mr. William Power, a pietuu* (healer, in .January 
lOUS^took ajease of 123a Victoria Street, at a rental ot 
year. For the pur})osi‘s of his biisim^ss the plaintiff 
arranL^'d with the defendant, Mr. C’harh's (Jury King, who 
was tlu‘ architect of the estate, to pr(‘])ar(‘ plans toi the 
erection of a picture gallery, and it was arranged that Mr. 
H. T. Haikes should contrac t to do the work. The building 
was completed in ^March JbOp. Tlie ])icture.s wtae hung in 
the gallery, and it was found that some of them were 
atiected by dam]) and seriously injured. The i)ietures are 
valualde, being liy Sir .Toshua Reynolds, Gaiuslxiroiigh, 
Hogarth, and oth<*r celebratetl artists. The Jmihlmg was 
examined, and it was discovered that th(‘ \ entilation was 
defective. It was contende<l on behalf of Mr. Power that 
it was necessary and proper in the construction of a picture 
gallery, and for the subsecpient use ot it for the exhibition 
of pictures, that provision should be made in the walls for 
an ail draught or other means of ventilation to dry and 
keep dry the w\alls, so as to ])reveiit the pictures from be- 
coming damp and mildewed ; that no air draught or 
proper means of ventilation WGas provided, and that this 
caused the damage coiiqilained of. On the part of the 
^Messrs. Haikes aiul King, it was conteiuh‘d that there had 
been no negligi'uce in the design or construction of the 
building, and that the damages had been greatly 
exaggerated, 

Mr. .lustice Darling, in summing iq) to the jury, said the 
questions for them w'ere : (i) Was Mr, Raikes guilty of 
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nejxliuenf-e in building the picture gallery ? (2) Was Mr. 
Klim guilty of negligence in designing or superintending 
the building of the ))icture gallery ? 

The jury found that Mr. Raikes was not guilty ot negli- 
gence, but that ;Mr. King was, ^and the}- assessed the 
damages at €45. 

The defendant on the counterclaim (Mr. King) having 
paid €l<t5 into Court with a denial of liability, judgment 
was entered for him with costs, and it was ordered that 
€rpn ])e ]>aid out to him, the balance to remain in Court 
p<mding taxation. 

London Building Acts : Council School Buildings : 
Fees of District Surveyor. 

GALBRAITH BPxOTHERS V. DTCKSF.E. 

This case came before tire Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices ( 'hanneli and Coleridge, sitting as a Divisional 
( Vmrt of the King's Bench Division, on ^lay 24, by way of 
ap]»eal by Messrs. Galbraith Brothers against an order 
made by Mr. Hu[)kins, the stipendiary magistrate sitting 
at Lambeth Police Court, for the payment by the appellants 
to Mr. Bernard Dicksee, the District Survej^or for AYuing- 
ton, etc., of the .'Jum of £1() 7''. bJ.. the District Surveyor's 
lees, according to the Schedule to the Act. in res[)ect of the 
erection of a new school building and outbuildings situate 
and being the John Kuskin school for defective children, 
Beresford Street, Walworth. 

It has been contended hy the London Count}" Council 
that since the transfer to them from the defunct School 
Board of the duties and pi'opertics of the Education 
Authorit}', the school buildings liave become exempt from 
the o])eration of Parts VI. and VII. of the London Building 
Act 1804, an<l from the supervision of the District Sur- 
veyor. ddie question came first before the Court in the case 
of The London County Council The District SurvcN ors’ 
Association (Incorporated) and ANJllis. on tlie question of 
the right of the District Surveyor to notice under sec- 
tion 145 of the Act of 1S04. Mr. Garrett, the stipendiary 
magistrate sitting at the South Western Police Court, had 
held that the school buildings were not exempt from the 
operation of Parts VI. and \ IL of the Act, and that notice 
must lie given; from uhich decision the London County 
Council had appealed, and the Divisional (.'ourt had held 
that notice must bo given to the District Surveyor, as, 
apart from Parts VI. and \JL, he had important duties to 
perform ; in any case, therefore, notice must be given. 

This case now came before the C^ourt for a decision iqinn 
the ])oint as to whether the District Surveyor is entitled 
to the fees ju’cscribed in the Schedule. 

From the case as stated b}' the Magistrate ii appearerl 
that in ]May 1008 the ('ounty Council had entered into a 
contract u itli the appellants to erect the school in (jues- 
ti<m. The Imilding was })egun without notice having been 
^ervcd on the respomlent, who accordingly wrote demand- 
ing notice. As the case of Tin* London County Council i\ 
Tlic Di-^trict Surv^eyors’ Association was then pending, it 
was arranged that the question as to building notice 
should stand over until that case was deckled. The 
respondent c<tntinued to survey the works during progress, 
and after th<‘ decision had been given in the case referred 
to he again demamled notice, which was then given, and 
(HI completion lu' rendered his account for the fee juovided 
in the Third ScIkmIuIc to Part I. of the Act of 1804. Pay- 
ment having ])een refused, a summons had been issued, 
and the magistrate, although he was of opinion that the 
buildings were exempt from Parts VI. and VTL, liad 
(h-cided that the fet's w ere due and had made the order 
lor'payment. which decision w'as now ap])eah‘d against. 

Mr. Montai jfue Lush, K.('., and Mr. Bodkin app(‘ared for 
Messrs. Gall>raith ; Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. 
Walter Ryde for the District Surveyor. 

Mr. MovTvorR lii'sir in opening the case for the a])pel- 
lants said that it was contended on their behalf that the 


said buildings w'ere buildings exempted by section 201 (5) 
from Parts VI. and VII., and that in consequence the 
respondent had no duties to perform under such parts 
of the Act, and was not entitled to claim or receive fees 
sjiocitied in the Schedule. 

The Lord Chief Justice : That was the point raised in 
Willis’s case. 

^Ir. Lush : The point there was whether he was entitled 
to notice at all. 

The Lord Chief Justice : I know*, but the ground of 
his not being entitled to notice was that he had no duties 
because it was an exempted building. 

Mr. Lush, proceeding, argued that if they were exempt 
from Parts VI. and A IL, they were exempt from having 
the Purveyor’s supervision of the structure ; and it was in 
respect of his supervision that the first part of the schedule 
applied. 

The Lord (,'hief Justice : It does not say in respect of 
supervision. That is just what I had in my mind in the 
other case. It is not in respect of supervision, but in 
respect of protecting other interests w hich might be inter- 
fered with by the construction of the building. 

Mr. JrsTicE Chanxell : As far as 1 can see, this schedule 
provides for a first and general fee in respect of a new 
building ; and then followung on that there are diflerent 
fees, w'hich are not charged in this case because he has not 
done them. There is one general fee ; and if this is a new 
building he is entitled to that general fee. It may be only 
10*\, but that may be merely for making a ntjte in his bo(jk 
that he has received notice. 

Mr. Lush, ]:)rocceding, urged that the consequence would 
be that the same fees wmild be payable to the District 
Purveyor who had the work of supervising the construction 
of the whole Jmikling as would be payable if he only had 
the building line to look after. 

Mr. Justice C*haxxell : I should say the same fees are 
pav able in respect of a building that gives a great deal of 
trouble as for one that gi\"es no trouble at all. The one 
may be a carefid man who dc)es not giv-e much trouble, 
whereas another may Give a lot of trouble. It is the .same 
him]) sura fee. 

Mr. Lush urged that the fee schedule was framed to 
meet the case where tlie District Purveyor had the ])ow er of 
varying and interfering w ith the structure of the liuilding. 

The Lord Chief Justice : I find nothing in the begin- 
ning about supervdsing or doing work, or anvthing of the 
kind. It is for the building. 

Mr. Lush said that if the fee is a general fee merely 
becauso a newv building is put up, of course he could not 
contend that the Purveyor was not entitled to the fees: 
but, on the other hand, he contended that the fees in the 
schedule were for rendering services by the District Sur- 
veyor, which services in tliis case not only had not been 
remh'U'd. but could not be rendered ; conse(iuentIv the 
Purvevor could not l)e entitled to th(‘ fees. 

Ml. JusTUE Chaxxell: There ar(‘ certain servic(‘s for 
which he is to have a special fee. Tlnui the services, what- 
ever they may haiipen to be, that he lias to render are 
covered liy the one general fee ; and that is a fe(‘ to be in 
respect of the particular building, cov'ering therefrire 
anv tiling he may hapiien to have to do, w4iatev"er it is, 
small or big, in resivct of that. If it happens to be 
nominal, so much the better for liim. 

The Loih) Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said he 
would not call on 5Ir. Avory. This w-as an attempt that 
he foresaw when the previous case was before him. In 
tlie course of the argument he remembered saying. What 
does it matter if a notice has to be served 'i And they 
had said, very wisely, that notice might entitle the Sur- 
v(‘yor to a fee. Having been wrong, they w’cre now- 
coming to endeavour to get the Court to say that, although 
there is a lawful notice impo.sed on the builder, the Pur- 
veyoi- who acts in pursuanct* of that notice is not entitled 
to fees. The case w’as really concluded, but he would 
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briefly state what seemed to him the conclusive answer 
to Mr. Lush’s argument. As was pointed out in the 
previous case, section 201 would only exempt these 
buildings from Parts VI. and VII. of the Act ; if the 
notice that had to be given to the Surveyor were given 
to him by virtue of Parts VI. and VII., and if his duties 
were eonflned to those parts, there would have been a good 
deal in the argument that, inasmuch as all his duties were 
under Parts VI. and VII., and the notices were given 
under those parts, theiefore, as he had no other duties to 
pei-form, there was no neee^Nity to give him notice. But 
Mr. Lush only made his argument possible by using the 
words “ supervising the building ” in a sense that w as not 
properly ap])licablc to the case at issue. It was not 
supervising the work, it w'as tloing the work or duty of a 
District Surveyor. It could not be seiiou&ly dif^puted 
that under Part V. the Surveyor had many things to 
w'atch ; he had to w^atch the height ; he had to watch the 
building line ; he had to watch the by -law' s. It might be 
that none of those things were likely to be infringed, but 
at the fame time they had the Act to deal with. His> 
Lordship quoted .-ectioiis 145 and 141). Mr. Lush had 
said many times that in tliis particular building he w'oultl 
have nothing to do. That might be, but it did not follow 
that because he had nothing to do in a })articular case, he 
wmuld have nolhing to do in any case ; and, as Mr. Justice 
Channell has said, in some buildings he might have to go 
there much more often because the builder j night be a 
person wFo would only observe the law wlien the ur\ eyor 
was looking after him. Under those circiniistaiices 
having duties to perform under sections 145 and 140, 
and notice having been given to him (as it ought to have 
been given him) and having a duty to go there, section 154 
follow'ed (w hich his Lordship quoted). He then turned to 
the Fee Schedule. All these fees w^ere calculated by the 
number of squares that there are in the particular building, 
and they were covered by the fee on the new" building. 
As Mr. Justice Channell had pointed out, it did not say 
‘‘ for supervising the materials,” or “ for supervising the 
work as it is ]>eing carried out,” but it w"as a fee to ])e 
paid on that building because the Surveyor had got 
simply to keep the eye of a w'atch-dog on what was going 
on. The London County Council were not entitled to 
come into Court and to say, ” We are so good and so 
virtuous that we never can put the Surveyor to any 
trouble.” fSo much the better for the Surveyor. He had 
a fee under the statute for doing his duty, and if the 
builder was so good that he never wanted watching at all, 
he got his fee for very little wmrk. His Loidship pointed 
out that the third part ot the Schedule provided fees for 
special services ; and therefore the Schedule did contem- 
plate fees for general services (which might in some cases 
be for no services at all) and other fees for s])eeial services. 
4 his case was an attempt to render of no effect the judg- 
ment in the previous case by holding that though notice 
must be given, yet the Surveyor was not entitled to fees. 
'I’he decision of the magistrate was right, and the appeal 
must be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Channell and Mr. Justice Coleridge agreed. 

Mr. Avoey : I understand this judgment is not to be 
taken as deciding that these buildings are exempt under 
section 201. 

The Loed Chief Justice : I have decided nothing more 
than that these fees are payable w hether they are exempt 
or not. 

Mr. Avoey : I only want your Lordship’s judgment not 
to be misunderstood. 

The Lord Chief Justice : No, I have not said any- 
thing about their being exempt. I have assumed for this 
purpose in my judgment that Parts \ I. and \TI. do not 
apply. 

Mr. Avoey : Your Lordship has not decided that. The 
appeal will be dismissed with costs ? 

The Lord Chief Justice : Yes. 


MINUTES. XV. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Bushiest.) of tlie 
!SessionM9(M)-10, held Monday, (ith June 1919, at S i\M. — 
Present: Mr. Reginald Bio m tie Id, M.A. Oxun., A. 11. A., 
F.y.A., }'i\‘e-Fnsidtnt, in the Chair ; 33 Fellows (ineluding 
8 members of the Oouneil) and 12 Associates (including I 
member of the Council) — the Minutes of tlie Meeting held 
23id May 1910 wY-re read and simied as coiTcet. 

]\lr. Robert Cochrane, LL.l)., I.S.O., F.S.A., of Dublin, 
Fellow, attending for the first time since his election, was 
tonually admitted by the Chairman. 

The Secretary read the fulhjw ing Reports ot the Scruti- 
neers a])pointed to count tlio votes reconled tor tlie election 
of the Ollicers, Council, and Standing Committees lor the 
ensuing year ot ofiiee : — - 

Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The following have been elected : — 

President. — M r. Leonard Stokes (unop])oscd). 

Past Presidents. — Thomas E. Collcutt ; Erne&t 
George (unopposed). 

VicE-l^EESiDENTS. — Reginald Blomtield ; Alfied \V. S. 
Cross ; E. Guy Dawber ; Ernest Newton (unopposed). 
Hoxoexey Sei'Retaey.— H enry T. Hare (unopposed). 
Representatives of Allied Sucieties. — ■ H. C. 
Charlew'ood, Newcastle ; J. B. Wilson, tJlasgow ; 1*. S. 
Worthington, Manchester ; \\ in. M. Cowdell, Leicester ; 
Arthur S. Dixon, Birmingham • Ivobert Evans, jun., 
Nottingham ; Sydney D. Kitson, Leeds ; Arnold Thorneiy, 
Liverpool ; John atson, Edinburgh (unopposed). 

Representative oe the Architect leal Associa- 
tion. — A ithur Keen (unopposed). 

Honorary Auditors. — J ohn Hudson ; William Henry 
Burt (unopposed). 

{Sigiieib Edward B. I’Aiisoii, ('hairnift )i of Sm/lnu- v's. 

Members of Council.— A/ cc/ed ; Gibson, 505 votes; 
Lanchester, 539 ; Prentice, 529 ; P. Waturlioiise, 505 ; 
Hall, 502 ; Lut\ens, 490 ; Goteh, 495 ; Pile, 487 ; Riearilo, 
480 ; Burnet, 420 ; L^lockhart, 410 ; Adams, 370 ; Thomas, 
305; Cave, 300; Hubbard, 355; Forsvth, 341; Clarke, 
338 ; Statham, 327. 

A ot eheted : Rickards, 320 votes ; Dunn, 312 ; 
Woodward, 302 ; (Jreen, 301 ; Tanner, 288 ; Downing, 272 ; 
Pick, 252 ; Warren, 243 : Queniiell, 233 ; Wim peris, 225 : 
Farrowg 198; White, 191; Peach, 185; Brew ill, 173; 
Solomon, 172 ; Scott, 107 ; Ogden, 151 ; lYrks, 148 ; 
Jemmett, 137 ; MJlson, 91 ; ITggis, 79 ; Tubbs, 78 ; Nield, 
75 ; Hale, 70 ; Doll, 08. 

809 voting- papers received, including 29 spoilt, 

\i:itgned) F. Dare CLqdiam, J. L. Heaton Dahi, 

J. M. Stanley Buiiuester, F. R. Gould Wills, 

T. DiiiwiLldy, Arthur Win. Keii>ou. 

Allan Graham, H, II. Langston, 

R. H. Mew", Edward B. 1 ’Aumhi, 

Ckdti’titdn, Set utito cts. 

Associate Members of C\>uncil. — Elected : Wilson, 

010 \otcs; Greenslaile, 004; Triggs, 542; Reillv, 408; 
Wills, 435 ; Hutchinson, 400. 

Not dectfd : Munby, 395 ; Ayrton, 328 ; Gammell, 305. 
Six spoiled pajjcrs. 

[Signt'd) Richd. M. Roe, Edward B. I’ Anson, Oltairmdti, 

Scrutineers. 

Art Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : Daw ber, 

011 votes; Lut\eiis, 578; Hare, 544; Lethaby, 531; 
Idockliart, 4/5; Simpson, 408 ; Rickards, 407 ; Horsley, 
440 ; Loriiuer, 420 ; Cave, 413. 

Not elected : Brierley, 405 ; Balfour, 307 : Forsyth, 
301 ; Blanc, 257 ; Bolton, 231 ; Watson, 150 : Reav 130 ♦ 
Perks, 131. 

[Sifj tied) Robt. C. Murray, Horace Farquhaisoii, 

C. Collas Robin, W. Ernest Hazell, 

H. W. Hetherington Palmer, Edward B. I’ Anson, 

A, Howell, Chairman^ Scrutineers. 
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A. ssoc ink ^Elected \ Bidlake, 623 votes ; Lucas, 574: 
Tapper, 5(M* ; Warwick. 484 ; T)avis>on, 476 ; AVood, 475. 

Xot chctfd : AikUtsou. 401 votes ; Ayrton, 386. 
Twenty-eight spoiled papers. 

{Signed) lloht. C. Aim ray, Horace Fare[uliarson, 

C. ColUs Roljiii, \V. Ernest Hazell, 

A. Howell, Edward B. I'Aiison, 

H. AV. Hetheringtoii Palmer, Chninnan^Sci utineerb. 

Literature Staxdi^^g Committee. — Fellows —Elected : 
Spiers, 585 votes ; (loteh, 560 ; Ricardo, 520 : Nicholson, 
510 : P. AA aterhouse, 500 ; Statham, 454 ; Raggallay, 
308 ; Townsend. 377 ; Simpson, 364 ; Prynne, 363. 

Sot fltctfd : CJrcen, 354 votes; ('orlette, 351; 
AAdirren, 314 ; L. AVaterhou^e, 221 ; Eyfe, 108 ; Dunbar 
Smitli, 175 ; fleinmett, ll>3 ; Eavarger, 142 ; laylor, 136. 

Eitty-oiie spoiled papers. 

[Si<}ned \ H. Seteii Morris, Haiold Ereiicli, 

A. Wvatt Papwurtli, Edward B. I’Aiison, (Iwinnnu, 
John Hunt, Scmtineer^i, 

Associak'<—FA(,(‘iHl : AA'ontner Smith, 550 votes ; 
Stratton, 528 ; Pa.-^smore, 508 ; AA^ard, 476 ; Sayer, 426 ; 
Lisliman, 423. 

Not flfcttd : Davidge, 318 votes ; Hiorns, 275. 

I Signed) John Hunt, A. AVjatt Papwoitli, 

Harold French, Edward B. I’Anson, (Siairman, 
H. Setou Aloiiis, Scnitnieer's. 

pRA(TicE Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : 
AV. AA'oodward, 480 votes ; ]Max. Clarke, 461 ; A. S. Snell, 
437 ; A. AV. S. Cross, 423 ; C. Hubbard, 420 ; Atkin-Berry, 
384 ; H. Tanner, jun., 36)5 ; Chatfield Clarke, 331 ; Doug- 
lass Mathews, 322 ; T. H. AAatsori, 320. 

Not elected : H. AVhite, 315 votes ; L. Solomon, 

280 ; H. A. Satchell, 264 ; E. Flint, 241 : S. P. Pick, 220 ; 
AV. H. AVilson, 220 ; G. E. Nield, 172 : A\^ <4. AVaymouth, 
167 ; P. B. Tubbs, 137 ; H. P. Monckton, 122 ; O. C. Hills, 
113. 

Sixty-six spoiled papers. 

[Signed] Svdney F. Bartleet, John Hunt, 

Flank J. Potter, Charles B. Bone, 

L. K. Hall, Edward B. I’Anson, Chnirnunij 

Sci utineech. 

Associates. — Elected'. H. J. Pearson, 458 votes; ‘E. 
Greenop, 446 ; E. R. Hewitt, 433 ; A. AV. Taimer, 420 ; 
H. H. Langston, 332 ; K. Gammell, 331. 

Not elected : H. Shepherd, 319 votes ; E. G. Page, 
306 ; H. Porter, 304 ; AI. S. Hack, 200. 

{Signed \ Charles B. Bone, L K, Hall, 

Svdnev F. Baitleet, John Hunt, 

Frank" J. Potter, Edward B. IhAnson, Chaii man, 

Scrutineers. 

Science Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : 
H. D. Searles-AA^ood, 588 votes ; H. P. Adams, 551 ; 
AI. Garbutt, 541 ; AV. Dunn, 524 ; J. Alurray, 508 ; 
B. Dick.see, 487 ; C. S. Peach, 478 ; F. Hooper, 473 ; 
F. Pv. Farrow', 471 ; G. Hornblow'cr, 388. ■ 

Not elected : AAk E. Aa Crompton, 387 votes ; 
A- W. Aloore, 378 ; R. H. Weymouth, 338 ; G. A. Lans- 
down, 324. 

Associates. — Elected'. E. W. AI. ANonnacott, 483; 
A. E. Alunby, 470 ; E. A. Young, 450 ; H, AV. Burrows, 
414 ; C. J. Alarshall, 413 ; D. L. Solomon, 403. 

Not elected : A. S. Tayler, 365 ; J. P. Clark, 327 ; 
J. AV. Stonhold, 275 ; S. AV. Bensted, 172. 

Nineteen spoiled papers. 

[Signed) Lawton R. Ford, Percy Cotton, 

Henry James AVihC, C. Barry Cleveland, 

H. S. East, Edward B. I’Aiison, Chairman, 

Scrutineers. 

Reference having been made to the large number of 
rejected voting -papers, Scrutineers present explained that 
the papers were invalid owning to the voters disregarding 
the printed directions and returning too many names. 


On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to tlie Scrutineers for their labours in connec- 
tion with the elections. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law' 0 : — 

As Fell(»ws (4). r 

BARROAV: Ernest Robert [A. 1804. Ashpitel Prizeman 
1803]. 

COOKSEY : Arthur AAhlhani [A. 1S88J. 

DAAAhSON ; AVilliam Bruce [A. 1001]. 

GILBERT : Horace [A. 1890]. 

As Associates (8). 

ALEXANDER : George Luard [Sjncial Examination 
1900], 

BEALL ; AA alter John [Colonud Examination 1009] 
(Pietermaritzburg). 

HADAVEN : Noel AA'angh [P. 1905, S. 1009, Qualified 
1909] {Triangle, Yorks). 

AIUNXINItS : Joseph Fearis '[Speeial Examination 1909] 
(India). 

ROBERTS ; David John [Special Ejcami nation 1909] 
(Birin inghain). 

SUTCLIFFE : Hartley [Colonial Examination 1909] (Alel- 
bourne, Australia). 

TAYLOR : Edward Ah'xander [Colonial Examination 
1909] (Sydney, N.S.AV.). 

THOAIPSON : Alorris [P. 1901, S. 1904, Qualified 1909] 
(Doncaster). 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the recei})t of a 
number of books presented to the Library a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the donors. 

On the motion of Air. H. Hardwicko Langston [A.], 
seconded by Air. George Hubbard, F.S.A., [F.], it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, that it be an instruction to the Secretary to 
])rovide and distribute to members attending A\hen 
Papers are read a syiio}>sis or an advance proof of 
the subject dealt with by the lecturer — such issue to 
be hmited to 100 copies. 

The proceedings closed and the Aleeting separated at 
8.50. 


Special General Meeting (A.U.C. shares). 

At a Special General Aleeting, summoned by the Gouncil 
in accordance with the provisions of Clause 22 of the 
Charter, and held Thurstlay,^0th June 1910, at 5.30 p.m. 
Present, Air. James S. Gibson,' V icc- Pre-Ad ent. in the Chair; 
44 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council) and 14 
Associates (including 2 members of the Council), the Chair- 
man having briefly stated the purpose of the Meeting, ex- 
plained the CounciFs reasons for bringing forward the 
resolutions of w hich notice had been given, and enumerated 
the advantages which would accrue to the Institute from 
the purchase of the shares of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany. 

After a short discussion the Chairman moved, and it w'as 
unanimously 

Resolved, that the Council be empowered to purchase 
all the shares in the Architectural Union Company not 
now' in the possession of the Royal Institute. 

It W'as also unanimously 

Resolved, that the Council he empowered to pay to Air. 
Edward Freeman the sum of £1,250 in compensation 
for the eventual loss of his office as Secretary of the 
Architectural Union Company. 

The proceedings then closed and the Aleeting separated 
at 6 p.m. 
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THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, K.A,, LL.U., F.S.A. 


l«)'i \I, GOLD MLDALLIST 1510 


KixuV Mouxn, Oxford, For Coldegf. (T. G. Jackson, aivliitect.) 


THE EOYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1910. 

Presentation to Mr. Thomas Graham Jacksox, E.A., LL.D., E.S.A., 

Monday, 20th June 1910. 

ADDEESS BY ME. EENEST GEOEGE, A.E.A., President {Royal Gold Medallist 189G). 

W E have the privilege, and at the same time the important trust and responsibility, 
of electing a recipient for the Eoyal Gold Medal ; it is destined for one who hy 
his life has advanced the Art of Architecture either by building, l^y writing, or 
hj research. 

The last presentation was to Dr. Arthur Evans, in recognition of his valued contribu- 
tion to our knowledge by the unearthing of Knossos, throwing light on an early phase of archi- 
tecture. To-day it is the accomplished architect and man of letters that is chosen by 
his brother-architects, with Eoyal approval, for the distinction of the King s Gold Medal 
for Architecture. The confirmation of our choice was among the last acts of the Eoyal Patron 
that we have lost. 

Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, upon finishing his University course, becameAhe pupil of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, thus beginning his career in the heat of the Gothic revi^ al ; and he acquired, a 
knowledge of the mediieval methods of building which has served him well ; for I think the 
Gothic inspiration is felt in most of his w^orks, though they may be clothed wdth forms or detail 
of other origin. 
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Mr. Jackson is an artist of strong indiviiliiality, with an intimate and practical knowledge 
of material, and he has helped much to bring together the several arts ; he was an active 
member of the Art Workers* Guild, of which he was some time Master. 

Mr. Jackson has had the satisfaction of making his impress especially on one city, with 
which hi'^ name will always be associated. Oxford, almost unique in its survival as a mediaeval 
city, was Ijoiiud to move with the times, and we might have feared the result of changes that 
must come. But, by good fortune, the modern growth of that city has been generally under 
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wise direction : the spirit of the old has been preserved, while there is freshness, originality; and 
beauty in most of the schools and colleges that have risen in our own time, and that harnionise 
happily with the works of the pious founders, and for very much of this work Mr. Jackson is 
responsible. 

He is a Eoyal Academician, a Fellow of the Society of Anti(iuaries, and an Honorai y Fellow 
of Wadham, Oxford, while Cambridge has just honoured him with the degree of Doctor. He 
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lias a secure place among men of letters ; I think his first hook appeared nearly forty years ago, 
and it has ])een followed from time to time Avlien he had wisdom to impart. 

As architects we are glad to honour those among us — a small minority — who can set forth 
our aims and explain our cause to a world that has been rather heedless of our art ; when wrongs 
have been contemplated, Mr. Jackson’s voice has always sounded clear. Architectural education 
is a matter in which he has always taken keen interest, and he has been a valued member of 
the Board of Architectural Education. His interest in this education is not limited to the 
architect ; he would have the })rinciples of our art understood once more by the craftsman, the 
builder, the employer, and the public ; then we architects would be forced to do only our best. 
I hope iiior't of us feel, as I believe Mr. Jackson does, that the advancement of architecture is of 
vastly more importance than the prosperity of the architect. 

Mr. Jackson has made repeated visits to the Nearer East, especially to the Balkan States, 
where he has studied the Eomanesque in its home, acquiring such intimate knowledge of the 
traditional mode of building that the Dalmatians sought his help to build the Campanile of 
their Cathedral at Zara. 

Of the many works of Mr. Jackson, I suppose the Examination Schools at Oxford stand out 
most distinctly, and we remember the interest they caused at the time of their building, 
inaugurating in some respects a fresh departure. 
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To Mr. Jackson we owe modem buildings for Brazenose, Lincoln, Corpus, Trinity, Balliol, 
and Hertford, the new Eadeliffe Library, Sonierville Hall, the City High School, and the High 
School for Girls ; also the restorations of the Bodleian Library, St. Mary's and All Saints’ 
churches. At Cambridge we owe to him the new Law Library and Law School, as well as the 
Sedgwick Memorial iluseum amongst other buildings. 

From the same hands we have the restoration of many precious relics, among them Eltham 
Palace, Great Malvern Priory, Bath Alibey, Christchurch Priory. His also is the anxious w’ork of 
maintaining ^Yinchester Cathedral against the threatenings of underground forces. 

We might make a long list of churches built or restored, as well as of important additions to 
Eton, Westminster, Eugby, Harrow, and most of the seats of learning — a grand record of scholastic 
work which at the same time is scholarly work, and which will always be honourably associated 
with the name of Thomas Graham Jackson. 

He will gratify us now by coming on to the list of Koyal Ciold Medallists, and allowing me 
the honour, in your behalf, of placing upon him the blue riband of our calling. 



Rvdclifi’K Liruary, oxford. (T. G. Jackson, architect.) 
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ME. JACKSON’S EEPLY. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — 

I am sure I need not say how deeply sensible I am of the great honour that has just been con- 
ferred upon me. To an artist no appreciation can be so welcome as that of his l)rother artists. 
We live indeed by the patronage of the public — a public which is I believe, on the whole in the 
end, able to form a right estimate of the merits of those whom it employs, but which is perhaps, 
too, liable to be influenced by fashion and by a blind obedience to critics to be alwciys right at the 
moment — a public certainly more likely to be shocked than pleased by anything that has a show 
of originalitv. It is, therefore, rather to the judgment of those who follow the same craft as him- 
self that the artist looks for the due appreciation of his work, and if he succeeds in securing their 
approbation he is indeed happy. It is the knowledge that he has secured this, in spite of many 
shortcomings of which he must himself be only too conscious, which gives its real value to such 
distinctions as admission into the ranks of the Eoyal Academy or the very high compliment you 
have just paid me by making me the recipient of His Majesty’s Gold Medal. 

May I add that I am particularly touched by the fact that you have bestowed your highest 
distinction on one who is not a member of your Society and one who — I almost tremlJe to say 
it— has even at times l^een an opponent of your policy : opposition however, I am happy to say, 
which has never caused any interruption of friendly relations between us ? 

I can recall many instances of courtesy on the part of the Institute towards myself. On 
more than one occasion you have ])een good enough to nominate me, though not a member of 
your l)ody, to select competitions for great Government or municipal buildings. I have often 
at your invitation had the pleasure of listening in this room to very able addresses, of taking 
part in the discussion that followed, and occasionally of reading Papers myself at your Meetings. 
I rejoice, therefore, to think that the matters on which we differ bear a very small proportion 
indeed to those on which we are agreed. Although I remain, and I fear must still remain, an 
incorrigible unbeliever — ^some will perhaps say a perverse and a hardened unbeliever — in the 
possibility of discovering an artist by the process of examination ; and, although some may think 
that I attach an undue and extravagant importance to that independence of statutory qualifica- 
tions, that freedom from the bonds of strict professionalism to which, in my humble opinion — 
whether I be right or wrong — the British School of Architecture is indebted for that proud 
position which it holds, and I think rightly holds, among the schools of Western art which possess 
a less measure of freedom than that which we enjoy, still, however we may differ on these points, 
I feel sure we are all equally devoted to the noble art we profess and are equally desirous of 
promoting its true interests. 

I will not call architecture the greatest of the arts, for in true art there is no greater and no 
less. The only distinction I recognise is that between good art and bad. We may, however, 
claim for architecture that it is the only necessary art, and as such it must always be of supreme 
importance to human society. It is an art that was compared by, if I am not mistaken, Madame 
Be Stael, to “ frozen music.” We might, I think, also describe it as the poetry of construction.” 
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It reseinLles poetry l)y the various and indescribable manner in whicli it affects the mind. Every 
man will be able to recall certain lines of a great poet which touch him in some unaccountable 
way. It need not be the idea they convey. It may be the mere music of the words, or simply 
the harmonious arrangement of the sentences, but they awaken a thrill within us that we should 
find it very hard to explain. And yet the favourite passage which mo\'es our very soul may 
leave another lover of poetry quite untouched. 

It is the same with music. The suspense of some discord, the dying fall of some cadence, 
may play upon the very heart-strings of one hearer and ‘‘ dissolve his >oul in eCbtasy/’ while 
the same passage will leave another lover of music (juite calm and unmoved. 

And so with architecture. It appeals in A arious ways to different peO[)le. It appeals to the 
bame people differently at dilfereiit times. X(j one can say avIiv certain l)uildings appeal to him 
above the rest, while to others they seem to have no pre-eminent claim on our admiration. Eor 
instance, to me the most sympathetic interior among our English cathedrals is that of Exder. 
I cannot tell why. I have often tried to understand Avhy, but I have never been al)le to arriA'e at 
an ex^danation. and I can quite belieA'e that my preference may not be shared by anyone else in 
the room. It is as imtaissi])le to say why certain lints and certain proportions in a building, 
certain arrangements of void and solid, of Avail and aaTiuIoav, buttiVbS and dooiAvay, certain retine- 
meiits of detail, should aAAake AAuthin us sensations of majesty, awe, or loA'eliiit‘ss, Avhile others of 
e([uai pretensions IcaA^'G us umnoA'ed, as it is to bay the same of a t^oem or a sonata. 

The architect then is a poet, foi’ architecture touches in a special Avay the potlic seiibe. What 
is a poet ? He is the iroir)ri]s, the maker, the creator, the ma^ito Avhom it ib giAnm to I'ealise in ttains 
of seiir^e the concet>tion of his imagination, either in languagi* Avith the man of letters, or in marble 
OL‘ stone, ])rick or Avood Avitli the architt'ct and the sculptor, or on canvas Avith the painter. It is his 
poAverof doing thisAvhich distinguibhes him from otluamien, and it is a pOAver AAdiich, though it may 
be fostered and cultivattal, can iieA'er inq^lanted Avlu'ro it does not already exist. Like the poet 
the artist ib born not made. He must liaA e in him that S])ark of imagination AAiiich education may 
fan into a llaiiie but can neAVU kindle if it is not already there. It is no kindness to encouragt* a 
stiuleiit in Avhom this spark of the diAune fire is lacking to perseA'ere in a calling for Avhich he has no 
natural qualifications, and I obseiwe AAntli satisfaction that in the latest schemes \Nhich haA e been 
put forward for the education of young architects it is suggested that students avIio show no 
special turn for art should be advised to take their abilities to some other pursuit. Ihit Avhen the 
spark of imagination is present the passion for creation becomes the dominant motiv(‘ of a man’s 
life. The true artist can no more refrain from debign than the poet from singing. Hori^ fortunate' 
than othei' men, his calling is not only his means of livelihood i)ut his supiA'inest [ileaburt' Avithout 
which life Avould lose its sa\'our. Without t'nthusiasm nothing great is done in art, but AA'lum the 
artibt has his heart in bis A\a)rk he must l^e unfoi tunate, indeed, if he is not able to leave behind 
him some Avork Avliich will entitle him to the grateful remembrance of ])Obterity. 

Once more. Sir. let me thank you and the great Society over Avhicli you preside, for the high 
honour Avhich you havi' done me, an honour Avhich I shall ahvays consider one of the highest to 
which an architect could aspiie. 



X 
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THE MODEEX EENAISSAXCE IX AIMEEJCAN AECHITECTUEE * 

By C. H. Beilly, M. A. Cantab. [A.]^ Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 


M y only personal and first-hand impressions 
of American architecture were gained on a 
six weeks’ visit to the eastern States in the 
spring of last year. ]^Iy impressions may be said to 
have begun on the boat from Liverpool to Boston, 
if one may discount at once, as indeed one may, 
the average Englishman’s idea that all American 
buildings are sky-scrapers, and that what art there 
is consists in a series of engineering feats by which 
the towers and spires of Europe are daily made to 
look insignificant and silly. 

On board I soon found, to my surprise, that the 
ordinary xAinerican man or woman whom I there 
met knew not only the names of the architects in 
their own towns and their chief buildings, but also 
where in the States I should find, say, the latest 
work of Messrs. Mdvim, Mead & AVhite, or of 
IMessrs. Carre re i'v: Hastings. This interest by the 
general public, which the rest of my visit con- 
firmed, is very striking. New buildings — largely, 
no doubt, as the more obvious expression of 
national growth and prosperity— are objects of 
intense public curiosity ; the daily papers not only 
illustrate them profusely, but give the careers of 
their designers, treating them as public benefactors, 
or the reverse, with a highly salutary frankness ; 
while papers like the Architectural Becord exist 
and fiourish with the express object of feeding 
and stimulating this interest among the public at 
large. Increasing travel in the Old World has 
helped in the same direction, and if “ to lick 

^ From a Paper read before the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, 8th February 11)10. 


creation ” is still the childlike ambition of the 
average American citizen, it is not a bad thing 
when that citizen is an architect, with all the 
resources of a millionaire client at his disposal, 
pitting his work against the master buildings of 
the world, and that to an audience daily becoming 
more and more able to appreciate the subtilties 
of our most abstract art. Before I visited the 
University Club at New York, by Messrs. M‘Kim, 
Mead & White, I was not a little amused to be 
told by an unemotional Scotch architect prnctising 
in New York that I should find in this club a 
palace worthy to rank with {the Earnese, the 
Massimi, or any of the great Italian palazzi, but 
after I had visited it I was very much of the same 
opinion myself. It is a commonplace to say that 
no art can fiourish unless it makes some sort of 
popular appeal, and American architects are to be 
congratulated on the enthusiasm they have called 
forth — an enthusiasm which is now spreading in 
friendly rivalry from town to town, till each 
claims not only finer buildings than the other, 
but finer combinations and groups of buildings, 
finer open spaces, boulevards, and s<piares, finer 
dreams for the future, which are fast crystallising 
into definite town plans. 

Looking at the matter historically for a few 
minutes, it will he remembered that the immense 
material prosperity which is now inseparable from 
our idea of America is a matter of the last twenty 
years or so. Curiously enough— ~for art and 
wealth but rarely walk hand in hand — architecture 
has during the same period shown its most 
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distinctive products and reached its finest results. 
Of American buildings at least “ the more recent 
the less decent ” does not hold, whatever it 
may do elsewhere. And this cannot be solely 
accounted for by plentiful opportunity. The same 
w'ealth has been at the disposal of the painters 
and sculptors — and where are they ? The few that 
have achieved distinction belong more to Europe 
than to America, and remain there. To find the 
reason we must go further back and trace the 
system under which both American architecture 
and American architects have grown up. 

To begin at the beginning, the colonists — 
English, French, and Spanish — had to establish 
themselves in a land destitute of any ancient 
monuments. It is ditiicult for us, with the call of 
the past always in our ears, to appreciate what this 
meant. No previous emigration in the history of 
the world presents a comparison. The Dorians, as 
Professor Hamlin pointed out in a Paper recently 
read at the Institute, wFen they overran Sicily and 
the south of Italy, were planting themselves and 
their temples in a land of hill and vale not unlike 
the Peloponnesus they had left. The vast distance 
over the ocean travelled by the American colonists 
brought them to such new conditions of mountain 
range and virgin forest that any actual reproduction 
of the architectural forms they had left behind 
was an impossibility. The material readiest to 
their hands, as it still is in all but the heart of 
their cities, was wood, and into this they had to 
transmute the stone forms they could remember, 
or could recover from such catalogues of still death 
as Chambers’ Civil Architecture, Fortunately, 
perhaps, at this period there were few or no pro- 
fessional architects, and in the New England 
district, where our own forms prevailed, the \vork 
of building the timber houses fell, naturally 
enough, into the hands of joiners and carpenters. 
The result ^vas that the Georgian architecture of 
Liverpool and Dublin received in America the long 
proportions, the delicacies of line and moulding 
we now call Colonial. No doubt such details as 
marble chimney-pieces w^ere imported from the Old 
World, but the distinctive air of sunniness, elegance, 
and lightness, to which the lofty porticoes of 
w'ooden columns, some twenty diameters or more 
in height, so much contributed, w^as due to that 
sense of fitness of design to material which every 
good craftsman left to himself sooner or later 
develops. The period of colonial architecture was 
followed by one of rather ponderous and dreary 
classic, in which the Greek orders, just coming 
into fashion in England, w'ere considered a 
necessary adjunct to any public or semi public 
building. The best work at this time fell into the 
hands of Government engineers, whose knowledge 
of architecture was limited by the conception, as 
Mr. Swales has pointed out, that a Greek Doric 
order was the hall-mark for a customs house or 
treasury, and a Greek Ionic for a church. 


Then followed, about 1840, the spray of the 
Gothic revival ; the wave broke itself in England. 
More than one English architect came out full of 
the new^ enthusiasm and did not a little Avork. 
The lack, however, both of media- val monuments 
to form a background, and of a strong religitais 
revival, such as there was in England, to provide a 
motive power, prevented any notable achievements. 
The mass of the work done at this time was of 
the crudest description. I saw Gothic churches 
in the best streets of New York which w'ould 
disgrace a Welsh Baptist community, than which 
we know no lower level. This Gothic, however, 
must not be confused either with Richardson’s 
distinctive Romanesque or the peculiar per- 
pendicular w^ork of extraordinary picturesqueness 
and force which has been accomplished of late 
years by Messrs. Cram & Goodhue at Princeton 
and West Point. I may say in passing that this 
latter in its way seems to me almost as distinctive 
a result as the big marble Renaissance buildings of 
the last ten years, to which I mainly wish to draw 
attention. 

After the Gothic movement came the dis- 
covery of gold in California, the Civil War, and 
generally a time of great excitement and mad 
speculation, when architecture as well as all else 
that made for culture and refinement reached a 
complete standstill. The pity of this was that it 
was also a period of increased wealth in the 
eastern States, so that a great deal of building was 
done the general character of which was bad 
imitation of one European style after another. 

It was not enough to oiler the public a choice 
between a Greek, a Gothic, or an Italian villa. 
Swiss chalets and Oriental kiosques were con- 
sidered necessary for the due expression of the 
varied tastes of American democracy, and in 
certain cases, such as a house near Hartford, Conn., 
deliberate attempts were made to combine Classic, 
Gothic, Italian, Swiss, and Oriental features into a 
single building.” 

This was indeed the darkest hour of American 
architecture, but it was also the hour before the 
dawn. In 1858 Richard Morris Hunt returned 
from Paris, where for ten years he had been a 
student of the Kcole in the atelirr of Hector 
Lefuel. Imbued with French methods, he at once 
started an atelier of his own, and from this single 
step the rise of modern American architecture can 
be traced. Among Hunt’s first pupils were George 
B. Post, Charles Grambril, Professor Ware, and 
Henry Van Brunt. In 1864 Ware and Van Brunt 
migrated to Boston, and though the taste of the 
former, at any rate in those days, was for Victorian 
Gothic, they started an atelier of their own. In 
the next year the great Boston Institute of 
Technology— probably the finest technical institute 
in the world — was founded, and, with a logic wRich 

* ArcKitectiiral B&cord, January 1910, p. 10. 
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was all the better through not being too exact, a 
School of Architecture was added to round off the 
scheme of the sciences. In this way was started 
the school which in a few years was to become, 
potentially as well as numerically, the greatest out- 
side Paris, the school which still exercises to-day 
the most vital inffuence over a whole continent. 
Ware was asked to become its first professor, and 
owing to the ideas he had imbibed in Hunt’s 
atelier, in spite of his Gothic predilections, he 
collected money and started for Paris to study at 
firsc-hand the methods of the great Hcole. He 
returned the next year, and in the following, 1868, 
the first regular school of architecture in America 
was opened with some eight to ten students. The 
school now numbers 200, drawn from all parts, 
including our own colonies, and the length of the 
course is five years. In 1870, two years later, the 
Cornell School was started by Professor Babcock, 
and in 1881 Ware moved to New York, to start the 
great school of the Columbia University. Penn- 
sylvania, the third biggest, was founded in 1890 ; 
and Harvard, the richest and best equipped, just 
ten years ago. To-day there are fifteen to twenty 
large schools, with numberless smaller institutions, 
and, in addition to all, there is a Beaux- Arts 
Society, which by its competitions and scholarships, 
undertaken alike in schools and private ateliers, is 
ever inducing a higher standard of draughtsman- 
ship and an increasing facility in design. 

I have sketched the building up of this great 
educational edifice because it seems to me to be the 
secret of the renaissance of xYmerican architecture. 
The inffuence of a definite system by which all the 
young architects are trained along the same lines 
should obviously show itself in greater uniformity 
of character and greater consistency of detail, and 
these are exactly the points most noticeable in 
modern American building. For by their system 
of teaching design the schools have narrowed but 
deepened the channel, and thereby strengthened 
the current of architectural thought, so that instead 
of spreading itself out in a vast variety of styles, 
as it does here, it has for the last ten years been 
spending its force, as it did in Grecian days, in 
perfecting and refining a few definite and allied 
types. And wUen we remember that this is going 
on over a vast continent, with building opportunities 
unrivalled since the days of the Homan Empire, 
by a versatile race whose agile intelligence has 
been clarified by a system of training, who have at 
their disposal the finest building materials in the 
world— white marble, stone, and bronze — for every- 
day occasions, is it to be wondered at that the 
progress has been rapid ? 

But you may justly ask, how is it, if the schools 
are of such recent origin, they can have had so 
immediate an effect ? — at present only a few of 
their graduates can have reached positions of 
inffuence and practices of any great size. The 
answer to that is to be found, I think, partly in 


the sublime confidence of youth, which tells more 
in a new country than it does here, but mostly in 
the different conditions under which architectural 
work appears to be done. In offices where there are 
50 to 100 assistants it is impossible that the chief 
or chiefs can design at anything like a sufficient 
rate to keep the assistants employed, 'were the 
latter mere draughtsmen, tracing, copying, or 
enlarging the exact details of their masters. This 
is not the case in America any more than it really 
is in the larger offices in England, only in America 
the fact is more openly acknowledged. On the 
doors of Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & White’s office 
in New Y"ork are to be seen, first, the names of the 
original partners, then the names of the more 
recent partners, and lastly, and most honourably 
of all to the firm itself, the names of the chief 
draughtsmen. As a leading Chicago architect, 
from whose office comes some of the best work in 
the States, said to me, “ It is my province to 
give the general ideas, the tradition and inspira- 
tion governing my work, but for the rest I am the 
critic of my assistants’ interpretation of them.” 
How different from our own eclectic methods, 
from Mr. Norman Shaw carrying out his not 
inconsiderable practice with the aid of a pupil 
and an office boy, and sending away the ori- 
ginal drawings because he had no one to make 
tracings. W'hat we may then in contrast call the 
American system is only possible with a highly 
trained staff, and, more than that, with a staff 
trained in a definite tradition. This is exactly 
what the American schools give, in spite of the 
somewhat fallacious claim to Catholicism ju-inted 
in their prospectuses. The whole system, as far 
as I could ascertain, consists in a steady drill in 
one type of design, which we may roughly call 
French classic, though it is classic pruned of 
recent French extravagances — the tour de force 
and Vart nouveau. Whatever historical lectures 
there may be, the real work of any school of 
architecture is necessarily the work done on the 
drawing-boards. It is a striking fact that in 
all the larger American schools they have a 
Frenchman, often a proxime accessit to the Prix 
de Borne, under the title of Professor of Design, 
teaching in the studio. The head of the school, 
now that the schools have grown to such large 
proportions, is generally too immersed in adminis- 
trative duties to do much teaching beyond mere 
lecturing -to my mind the least effective form 
teaching in a fine art can take. 

The work of the American schools, then, which 
is done under French direction, naturally follows 
Paris methods. In his four or five years at the 
school the student carries out a series of progres- 
sive designs, beginning in his first or second^w 
with compositions in the orders. Then he passes 
on to what are called “ dictation ” problems— that 
is, problems in which the scope of the problem 
is strictly limited — e.fj, a staircase or an entrance 
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hall to some definite building, like the Farnese 
Palace. These problems are designed in their 
range and order to add to the student's vocabulary 
— that is, to his knowledge of detail — and before 
each such problem he is turned into the library 
to consult specified books and drawings. Good 
libraries are an even greater requisite in America 
than they are with us, w’-ho have old buildings at 
hand for our students to measure. By stages such 
as these the student passes to the design of com- 
plete structures, but throughout his w^hole course 
the designs he makes are divided into tw^o types — 
the sketch design, made at a single sitting of, say, 
twelve hours, and the large design, for the comple- 
tion of which a month or more is allowed. He 
finishes his student career as far as his American 
school is concerned with a design called his thesis 
design, on some monumental subject, such as a 
large railway station or a group of public buildings, 
chosen by himself and finished in a set of highly- 
rendered drawings. On these drawings, and on 
the senior work generally, the student is allow^ed 
and encouraged to employ the juniors to put in 
repeats and other mechanical w^ork — an excellent 
system w^hich does much to bring on the younger 
men. All through the course great attention is 
paid to draughtsmanship both in the rendering of 
architectural drawings and in drawing from life. 
The teaching of the detail of construction, save at 
Harvard, plays a somew^hat small part, but I pre- 
sume a sufficient one, as the students imss direct 
from the schools to salaried posts, unless they go 
to Paris or Eome. '" Apprenticeship is practically 
unknowm. The fact is, I suppose, that construction 
in America in the detailed literal sense, not in 
the large ideas of wiiat is constructable, wffiich 
are inseparable from our art, has become, as 
it is becoming wuth us, so much a matter of 
specialists that the ordinary draughtsman has 
very little of it to show on his drawings. The 
big firms of architects all keep engineers in their 
offices, with special engineering draughtsmen 
under them. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that an American set of w’orking drawings 
is in any sense an impressionistic sketch of "a 
building. They are indeed very much the reverse — 
too much, one might venture to suggest. Owung to 
the absence of bills of quantities, not only has the 
size of every stone to be showm, but all decorative 
details, lamps, grills, door furniture, &c., have to 
be completely drawm and rendered in such a way 
that the contractors can give accurate prices for 
them. 

The schools then must turn out highly efficient 
designers with great knowdedge of detail, and five 
years is not too long for this. Heavy w*ork though 
is expected from the students, and apparently 
obtained. The system of continual competition, 


* At this latter place there is now, thanks largely to 
the late Mr. a fully equipped American school. 


against which a good deal might be said, certainly 
means w’ork at high pressure. I returned to the 
draughting rooms one night at Cornell at 10 o’clock 
and found them more than half full of hard- 
wwking students. I w^as told too that these same 
men would turn up at lecture at 7.80 next morning. 

Another means of stimulating interest is the 
adoption wuthin the school itself of different 
ateliers. This is the system at Columbia, wdiere 
there is the school atelier^ the Mdxim, Mead & 
White atelier^ and the Canvre A Hastings atelier. 
To these latter the firms mentioned give their 
criticism, and the competition, therefore, is not only 
betw^een the individual students, but betw^een the 
different ateliers. It seems to me that the practice 
of eminent architects having their ateliers as wffil 
as their offices, wffiich, in conjunction wuth or in 
addition to the school system, is the case in 
America, is a most excellent one. On the one hand 
it prevents the student from becoming academic 
in the bad sense — unreal and unpractical — and on 
the other hand it keeps the eminent architects 
themselves from becoming eminent fossils. There 
is no more refreshing exercise to the imagination 
than criticising and helping in a number of 
solutions of the same problem. Facility in design 
like facility in draughtsmanship can only be main- 
tained by constant exercise, and in a sense each 
student’s design is an exercise to the teacher. At 
any rate I found that it w'as the best men in 
x\merica, and the best only, wffio had ateliers of 
their owm. Why not found them here as a 
supplement to your new’ school ? 

If, then, it is a true contention that the scholar- 
ship obvious in modern x\merican architecture 
can be traced to their educational system, it must 
not be supposed by implication that there are 
not great and dominating personalities among 
American architects, as there are among us, w’hose 
inffuence is widespread. The chief difference 
is, I think, that certain architects and firms in 
America have stood for large tendencies, where- 
as with us they have stood for individual idiosyn- 
crasies. For instance, Messrs. MTvini, Mead k 
White stand for classic architecture derived more 
directly from late Italian and Eoman sources ; 
Messrs. Carrere A’ Hastings for eighteenth-century 
French. Then there is the group of younger 
men, wuth Messrs. Hornbostel A Palmer at their 
head, wffiose classic architecture is nearer akin 
to modern French. But in none, I fancy, can 
w’e see the same individual touch that so un- 
mistakably marks, say, a Eickards or a Lutyens 
with us ; and on the w’hole I am not sure that 
they do not, in their peculiar circumstances and 
as a nation, gain by this. The higher level of 
uniformity makes for progress. The strong in- 
dividuality of Eichardson led now’here : he left 
no school behind him ; w’hereas the refining in- 
fluence of MTum is everywhere apparent. 

Let us take, then, the w’ork of Messrs. MTxim, 
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Mead & White for a moment and consider it. 
The firm was founded in 1880. Charles Follen 
M‘Kim, whose death we may deplore as the 
greatest loss our profession has sustained of 
recent years, received his early training in Paris. 
Messrs. Mead and White were draughtsmen in 
Kichardson’s office, though they too had had 
some Paris training. xAlthough by the mass and 
quality of their work they had already achieved 
the position of the leading New York firm till 
1895, in looking back upon it their work must be 
considered as mainly experimental. Up till then 
the definite tendency so marked in their later 
buildings is missing ; always refined, they do not 
evince any j)^i*ficular architectural faith. But 
with the erection of the Yillard Houses in Madison 
Avenue a complete change occurs. They are a group 
of magnificent seventeenth- century Italian palaces, 
fine and strong as the Farnese itself, and crowned 
with a very similar cornice. From that time 
down to the present day we may, perhaps, find a 
prototype, and generally an Italian one, for each 
of their larger structures. Every year, I was told, 
one of the firm went to Europe and came back 
enthusiastic over his latest find. But there seems 
to me to be little harm in this when it is the 
effect which is copied rather than the exact form. 
The result with them has never been the lifeless - 
ness of an actual reproduction. And it may be 
argued that after all the number of possible main 
effects in classic architecture is strictly limited, as 
certain critics have maintained of dramatic plots. 
Take the Tiffany Building in Fifth Avenue. ^ Here 
is a square site to be occupied by a building for 
the display, in a series of galleries, of jewellery, 
silver, and glass. The owner is a Venetian. What 
more natural than to turn to the finest of the 
square palaces facing the Grand Canal, the 
Grimani, for the same general eff^ect ? Such a 
thing as this is more than ever justifiable in a 
new country, with its tradition yet to make. Some 
one had to set a standard. Travelled Americans 
have seen the monuments of the Old W orld and call 
for equal buildings at home. They have also, 
what we no longer appear to have, the means to 
pay for them. It was far safer to work on an old 
scheme, carrying it through with the finest detail, 
than, on the huge scale demanded, to execute a bad 
original. If the main idea is borrowed, the detail is 
always perfectly appropriate and full of the delicate 
scholarly touches. To show the extent to which 
this is carried I may mention that a member of the 
same firm told me that in their great Pennsylvania 
Eailway Station, still in course of erection in New 
York, they are introducing in its long colonnades 
the slight upward curves of the Parthenon both in 
the steps and in the entablature. 

Perhaps after all, though, it is their domestic 
architecture which shows more clearly the course 
they are steering. Till fourteen years ago they 
designed, like most other people, picturesque houses. 


relying for effect on high-pitched roofs, gables, and 
chimneys outlined against the sky — houses often 
full of charm, but with no very definite character 
or style. It might be thought that among the 
buildings of a new country the country-houses at 
least could be independent of tradition. But that 
is not M*Kim, Mead k White’s view. Since 
1895 every house they have built has been a 
formal composition in keeping with the rest of 
their work. Yet these latter houses are not 
barren examples of formal grandeur. They have 
succeeded in building houses for rich clients with- 
out either handing the rooms over to a professional 
decorator or losing that quality of simplicity and 
restraint which makes of the stateliest Georgian 
mansion a pleasant home to live in. The majority 
of these country houses are in brick, and based on 
English Georgian or Colonial types, but with a 
more masculine vigour of detail than the originals, 
and that too without any decline from the strictest 
standard of good form. Indeed that is everywhere 
their main characteristic, and in America to have 
always stood for good taste and not for advertise- 
ment is in itself, I take it, a somewhat notable 
achievement. 

Work such as I have tried to describe obviously 
calls for an office equipment somewhat different 
from our own, and it may be interesting to sketch 
briefly the offices in which it is done. Eoughly 
the rooms occupy the whole of the twentieth floor 
in a large rectangular block in Fifth .i venue. On 
entering, a coloured manservant leads you to one 
of a suite of reception rooms arranged along a 
side of the rectangle. These, which vary in size, 
are furnished in good taste with fine specimens 
of antique French and English furniture. The 
special rooms of the members of the firm are 
beyond again. The whole set give on to an 
immense drawing office, capable, I should say, of 
accommodating seventy to eighty draughtsmen. 
These latter are arranged in groups according to 
their work, and attached to each group is an 
engineer. The most striking feature, how- 
ever, in the room is the stack of books^large 
folios chiefly— in special bindings, strengthened 
for use on the desks. The books are no ornament 
of the master’s private room, but in daily use by 
the men. Copies of Canina and Letarouilly were 
lying about. Who nowadays uses such works 
in England ? Most of the men employed were 
graduates either of the Paris or of one of the 
American schools, and I gathered that, discounting 
the greater cost of living, their salaries were more 
than double what we can afford to pay. ^500 to 
^600 a year was not an unusual sum. 

Turning now to the work of Messrs. Carrere 
k Hastings, the second most prominent firm, 
although both partners came originally, like so 
many other leading men, from Mr. MTxim’s office, 
we see at once a distinct change. While the 
parent firm have ranged in a wide eclecticism over 
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the whole field of Roman and Italian work, these 
latter have restricted their scope to that narrower 
channel of the main Renaissance stream which 
flowed through France in the eighteenth century. 
In doing this they have had with them the sym- 
pathy of the large mass of the younger men trained 
at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts or under the shadow 
of its ideals. We find, therefore, in their work 
a more specified appeal, a greater consistency of 
thought than in that of the older firm. We may 
take perhaps the salient characteristic of all work 
derived from the French school to be the domi- 
nance of plan, its perfect economy and appro- 
priateness. No sacrifice of plan to elevation is 
conceivable to a French-trained architect ; he 
would rather, as Carrere A Hastings have them- 
selves done in one or two instances, leave some 
portion of a facade unresolved and unbalanced, 
if the plan so dictated and a complete solution 
had not presented itself. In the new National 
Theatre, which they have just erected, the attic 
story on either flank of the circular corner feature 
differs in treatment ; the unfortunate result, as 
seen from the angle, can only be accounted for, 
though hardly justified, by different internal re- 
quirements. While in MHvim, Mead A White’s 
buildings the total external effect — the thing as 
a monument — seems to be the first thought, in 
those of Messrs. Carrere & Hastings one is 
conscious all the while of an effort to solve a 
definite and very often a new and distinctly 
American problem. In detail their work perhaps 
lacks the scholarly distinction the older firm still 
maintains, but it is never weak or jejune. In no 
office is more time and energy spent in studying a 


design before its execution. For this purpose they 
make the most elaborate and beautiful models ; so 
beautiful that they may themselves become a snare 
and help to petrify the ideas which would have 
remained in a more fluid state on paper. 

I have taken the work of these two firms be- 
cause not only are they the most conspicuous, but 
because I think in them also one sees the two 
main tendencies at present at work in America ; 
the one representing the Italian and English 
Classic (for we also derive from Palladio), and 
the other the French, though in the latter work, 
especially in that of the men who have been 
through the American schools, it is not (and one 
may be thankful for it) the French architecture 
of the last ten years. By founding their schools 
exactly when they did, the Americans were happy 
in avoiding the late rococo and Vart nouveau move- 
ments, which to my mind have for the moment 
so much deteriorated modern French architecture. 
The solid basis of planning, however, on ^vhich 
French work always rests, will no doubt once 
more, when fashion again changes, reveal the 
noble architectural forms that for the moment lie 
hidden under masses of extravagant detail. But 
till that time arrives America has seized the lead, 
and as far as I can judge has established an 
architecture which, while satisfying the most 
exigent of modern requirements, is yet the con- 
scious heir, as ours, let us hope, is in part the 
unconscious, of those forms and thoughts which, 
born in Greece more than 2,000 years ago, have 
been for the last four centuries, and must always 
be, with negligible deviations, the spring and motive 
of our life and art. 



Opi’ice Building, House of Represent aiives, Washington. Carrere & Hastinzs, architect 
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THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS OF YOEK MINSTEE.* 

By George Benson [H.]. 


f^r^HE purpose of this Paper is to trace briefly 

I the development of the glass-painter’s art as 
J- illustrated in the windows of York Minster. 

The hrst mention of glass in connection with 
the Minster occurs as early as the year 669, when 
^Yilfred, Bishop of York, filled the windows with 
glass, which, his biographer remarks, ‘‘ excluded the 
birds and rain and yet admitted the light.” The 
windows had formerly been provided with linen or 
boards pierced with many holes. 

The glass was made in small pieces, but by 
adding pieces held together by lead it became 
possible to fill in a window of any size, and eventu- 
ally leaded lights came into general use. The 
glazier dealing with plain glass had to rely for his 
artistic efiects on his leads, which he arranged in 
geometrical patterns. The nave clerestory win- 
dows show what can be done in this manner. ^Yhat 
a charming bit of work it is — yet the glazier was 
not satisfied. The pre-Norman Minster would 
have its walls enriched with colour and frescoes. 
Amidst so much colour plain glass interfered with 
the harmony of the colour- scheme. The glazier 
was induced to try colour on the glass. The glass 
was stained throughout by fusing oxides of metal 
with it in the furnace. The early coloured glass 
windows w^ere formed of pieces of different tints 
arranged in patterns similarly to mosaic -work. 
The patterns assumed geometrical forms as they 
increased in size, and their outlines were widened 
into margins formed by narrow strips of glass. 

The window openings in the Norman Minster 
consisted of a single light finished with a round 
head. The windows were adorned with coloured 
glass in leaded lights. ^Yhen the Norman nave 
was taken down, about the year 1295, some 
cf the glass was preserved in the new nave clere- 
story. The designs consisted of central panels 
about 21 inches in diameter, and were formed by 
combinations of squares and circles. The central 
part was diapered horizontally and vertically or 
diagonally, and the margins were adorned with 
small circles, chevrons, saltires, and lozenges. 

A great advance in decoration was the introduc- 
tion of foliage, which was treated in the true spirit 
of art by being conventionalised. The foliage has 
been considered to be based on either that of the 
honeysuckle or that of the lady’s mantle. The late 
John Browne, artist and antiquary, of YMrk, paid 
great attention to the subject, and was convinced that 
the foliage represented was that of the lowly plant, 
the ^Yater Avens, or Geum rivalc. The plant had 

*■ EpidI before the York and Yorkshire Architectural 
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a great reputation for its healing properties — 
whence its name Ilerha Benedlcta^ “ the Blessed 
Herb,” “ the Healer of the World ” ; it was there- 
fore chosen to symbolise Our Blessed Lord. 

The border became an important feature in the 
designing of Norman glass work. There are a 
number of fine borders about 11 inches wide, in 
which hexagons, semicircles, separate or inter- 
twined, occur ; also interlaced ovals, amidst which 
is the conventional foliage of ih^Herha Bencdicta, 
There is a portion of a beaded octafoil compart- 
ment with a rich border. One border shows that 
the artist had felt his design fettered by the geo- 
metric framework, and had dispensed with it so as 
to gain a freer treatment. His design consists of 
a rising stem of upright leaves, from each of which 
on either side spring leaves, fruit, and triple stalks 
bearing trefoils. 

Subsequently the geometrical compartments 
were occupied by a picture, at first a single figure, 
and afterwards a subject in which several figures 
appear, either in a panel or a series of medallions. 
X panel 2 feet 4 inches wide contains one figure 
of a Jesse window. It depicts a man seated between 
branches, which he grasps on either side. It is a 
beautiful piece of work, showing that the art of 
glass painting had attained a high standard. From 
the observation of similar work at Chartres and 
St. Denis near Paris, it is considered to have been 
made about 1130. The Jesse, or Tree of Jesse, 
is a representation of the genealogy of Jesus, in 
which the ancestors are placed amidst foliaged 
branches. 

A panel (fig. 1) 2 feet 5 inches wide formed one 
of a series of medallion subjects, and depicts Daniel 
in the lions’ den. Two lions are laid looking 
towards Daniel, who is standing and holding his 
hands to receive from Habbakuk the cake and bowl 
of pottage. The scene is from the Apocrypha. 

A panel 10^ inches wide contains the figure of 
a sainted bishop seated under a round arched shrine. 
This panel is the forerunner of the later figure and 
canopy treatment. The figure probably depicts 
St.^ Eichard, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 
1253. The Church at Aberford is dedicated to him. 

In the Norman coloured glass the ornament is 
drawm wdth vigour ; from stiff foliage rise bold 
leaves which fold over gracefully and finish with 
curved indented edges. The ornament is empha- 
sised in^ bright colours of red, green, and yellow 
on a plain blue ground, and gives to the whole a 
rich appearance. 

Round-headed windows were succeeded by 
pointed ones. At first these consisted of a single 
opening. Later the windows w’^ere grouped into 
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2, 3, or 5, as in the Five Sisters window. In the 
latter the artist-glazier had to grapple with a new 
problem ; he had a group 
of five lights, each 5 feet ^ 

1 inch wide by 53 feet ^ il 

6 inches high, to fill in 

with painted glass. With , . ..Jf, T » 

the instinct of the decora- ^ J 2 ^ 

tive artist he worked it out * ^ ^ 

in an eminently satisfac- * 

tory way. ^ 

These windows are a /, ^ ^ ” 

great contrast to those of ^ ^ 

the Norman Minster. In- ^ 

stead of all bright colours, f / 1* ^ 

these are only used in 1^-^* 
outlining the medallions 1 i I ?’ \ y , 

which rest on a mass of 'll 
much lighter and more \ \ 

naturalistic foliage out- * * 'N 

lined in white on a brown . • 
ground. The colours used » \ - 

are ruby, blue, green, and * \ V' ^ V 
yellow. The medallions " J 

are varied in form in each ^ ^ ^ 

light and alternate in . , 

colour. The borders have 
foliage similar to the diaper ^ 

with a coloured margin, p*' 
and in each light the treat- l| f ^ ' 

ment is varied. In the ^ ^ 

foliage of the central light 

there appear the ivy and fki 1 -nor max i>axel ivsr 
maple leaves. The 
fourth and fifth 
lights have borders 
with foliage trailed 
through a zig-zag 
line, the fifth has 
in addition an in- 
ner margin. In 
the fifth light the 
medallion consists 
of a coloured cir- 
cular border with 
trefoil foliage, en- 
closing an octafoil. 

The window has a 
brownish - green 
look in the mass 
and resembles ta- 
pestry ; this has 
given rise to fche 
tradition that five 
maiden sisters 
worked the pat- 
terns in tapestry, 

hence its name of 2 —subject panel fro 

the Five Sisters. 

As already indicated the ‘‘ Five Sisters ” consists 
of five windows separated from each other by 
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FIG. 2.— SUBJECT PANEL FROM WINDOW IN CUAfTEU HOOK. 


clustered shafts. Mullions divide those in the 
Chapter House, and each window consists of five 
lights with a traceried 
head. The “ Five Sisters 
consists throughout of a 
light uniform tone, which 

— r 1 termed ‘‘ grisaille,"’ and 

^ V A* has a diaper of foliage 
V - conventionally treated. 

- windows in the Chap- 

, ter House have alternately 

' grisaille and medallions 

I ^ , of coloured subjects. The 

'Ai JmU a F^saille ground, however, 

^ » ^ white, and the conven- 

' M tional treatment of foliage 

I j H Z gives place to the natural- 
istic, the foliage and fruit 
i Nature, as the maple, 

’ thorn, ivy, s tra wberry, oak, 

' - / and hop, being closely 

imitated. 

/ In the Chapter House 

^ heraldry is introduced and 

used as a decora- 
feature in the painted 
> ^ ^ glass of the tracery and in 

^ ^ the window borders. The 

‘ ^ ^ ^ shields emblazoned are 

, ‘5'' - ; those of Edward I. and the 

k'' ^ J members of his Court. 

^ I ^ There are seven windows, 

:d TN iivn ''iviER?' MMNDow. oach containing twenty 

subjects on the 
Life of Christ or 
of some saint, as 
the “ Annuncia- 
tion” panel (fig, 2), 
which exhibits the 
fleur-de-lis and 
also the border de- 
picting ivy. In 
the south-western 
window each light 
commemorates a 
different saint and 
depicts four scenes 
from the saint’s 
life. In the first 
light each subject 
is under a canopy, 
which architectu- 
ral feature is now 
introduced and 
henceforth be- 
comes the leading 
feature in the de- 

:INDUW IN cuArrEU HOU.K. sigU of paiutcd 

glass. 

The vestibule windows have narrow lights. 
These are diapered similarly to those in the Chapter 

4 p 
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House and have two rows of figures under canopies 
and shields in the base, and heraldic borders. 

The treatment of the nave windows in general 
resembles that of those in the vestibule. The 
vestibule windows vary from two to five lights, but 
those in the nave (fig. 4) are uniform, having 


subjects. In the Chapter House the tracery is 
adorned with shields, but in the nave the shields are 
placed on the grisaille panels. The earliest nave 
window was given by Canon Peter of Dene in 1306. 
It illustrates events in the life of St. Catherine, and 
the base of the central lights contains a figure of the 
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three wider lights with three quatrefoils above. 
The nave windows have white panels outlined with 
natural foliage, alternating with two rows of 
coloured subjects. The subjects are under large 
golden tabernacled canopies set on a rich ground 
of either red or blue, and have a brilliant appear- 
ance. An inscription crosses the base of the lower 


donor. From the importance of its shields of arms 
and representation of the King and members of the 
Court in surcoats, it has been styled the Heraldic 
window. Adjoining is the Bellfounder^s window, 
given by Richard Tunnoc, bellfounder of York. 
The upper subjects are from the life of St. William 
of York. The lower band shows the moulding and 
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casting of a bell, and in the central light Tunnoc 
is represented kneeling before an archbishop. A 
window on the opposite side was given by Robert 
of Ripplingham, Chancellor of the Minster from 
1297 to 1332. The adjoining window was given by 
Archdeacon Mauley. The subjects are the martyr- 
doms of St. Stephen, St. Andrew, and the Baptist. 
Below in the centre is a picture of the donor of the 
window, and on each side are represented his 
brothers as warriors. This window was restored 
in 1903. 

The clerestory windows are of five lights. They 
are filled with plain geometrical leaded glazing. A 
band of coloured subjects in geometric panels 
crosses the upper part, below was an inscription, 
whilst the King's shield between four of his nobles 
occupied the base. 

In the western windows the separation of the 
niched figures by white diapered panels is aban- 
doned. The Great Western Window (fig. 3) has 
the niched figures piled one upon another. 

In the side windows (fig. 4) the canopy is the 
dominant feature. A single figure and lofty canopy 
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them brilliancy when viewed with the afternoon 
sun behind. 

The Great Western Window of eight lights 
(fig. 3) depicts a row of archbishops (fig. 5) with 
the Apostles above, to complete the number eleven ; 



FIG, 6-Jh>SE WINDHAV, CHOm, SOUTH AISLE. 


fill in the whole light. The symmetrical treat- 
ment of the whole window is departed from ; the 
lights are not repeated ; the central one nearly dis- 
penses with the canopy and is occupied to the top 
with the subject, with a small panel below. These 
windows are remarkable as regards their colouring 
for the extensive use of ruby and amber, which gives 


three compartments show an additional face. The 
third row depicts the Annunciation, Nativity, Re- 
surrection, and Ascension, each subject under 
tabernacled canopies occupying two lights. At the 
top of the two central lights are crowned figures of 
Christ and His Mother. Archbishop Melton, in 
1338, gave 100 marks for this stained glass 
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window. The white glass cost 6d. per foot, and the 
coloured glass Is. per foot. An agreement was also 
made at the same time to glaze the two side win- 
dows for 11 marks each. That in the north aisle 
has among its figures St. Mary and the Divine 
Child. The southern aisle window (fig. 4) depicts 
the Crucifixion, with a beautiful foliaged back- 
ground in which small figures appear. 

Another window of this period is in the southern 
aisle, and has under canopies three large figures 
ot Saints Stephen, Christopher, and Lawrence. 
There are some windows of similar date in the 
choir. The first, as one enters the southern aisle, 
contains figures of prophets, under canopies, with 
subject panels depicting incidents in the Life of 
Our Lord. 

The Lady Chapel southern clerestory has two 
windows of similar glass ; one depicts five apostles 
and the other various saints. The earliest glass 
for the Lady Chapel was made about the year 
1380. It is in the southern aisle. The design of 
the canopy is based on that of the castellated 
architecture. The figures represent King Edward 
the Confessor between a pilgrim and St. John. 

Two of the northern clerestory windows picture 
apostles or prophets with scrolls containing a por- 
tion of the Creed or a quotation from a prophecy. 
On the opposite side a window depicts five prophets 
bearing similar scrolls. 

In the southern aisle of the choir is a Jesse 
vindow (fig. 6). On a dark green diapered back- 
ground is a white vine stem intertwined and form- 
ing a series of panels in which stand prophets. ^ 

The Great Eastern Window was painted during 
the years 1405 and 1408 by John Thornton of 
Coventry. Old Testament history, from the Creation 
to the death of Absalom, is depicted in 117 com- 
partments, and the Revelations of St. John are 
illustrated by 81 subjects. Each compartment is 
about a yard square. 

The northern aisle of the Lady Chapel has win- 
dows of three lights, each containing a full-sized 
figure under a tabernacled canopy, with a subject 
panel below. The borders contain monograms. 
The “ Scrope ” Window has octagonal canopies, four 
stages in height, that of the base being niched with 
figure in front one, and angels at the sides. The 
next window has at the sides an octagonal canopy 
of two stages, whilst the central one consists of a 
tower supported by two heights of^ flyii^o but- 
tresses. The adjoining window has similar canopies, 
but varied in position. 

The North-eastern Window side-lights have tall 
niched pinnacled canopies. The Heavenly Choir 
is depicted in the tracery. The corresponding 
window in the southern aisle has canopies consist- 
ing of a three-storied embattled tower supported 
by flying buttresses. 

The Southern aisle windows have three-storied 
canopies on piers containing figures in niches ; the 
central canopy is treated differently. The fourth 


■window from the east illustrates events in the life 
of St. Thomas a Becket. 

The choir clerestory windows contain much 
white glass and have figures under tabernacled 
canopies and shields along the base. On the northern 
side are windows commemorating Archbishops 
Scrope and Bowet. 

The three windows in the northern aisle of the 
choir are similar in design. Each light has a large 
figure under a tabernacled canopy supported by piers 
niched and containing figures. Below are three 
panels illustrating events in the saint’s life. These 
windows were painted about 1423, the first to com- 
memorate Archbishop Bowet, the second was given 
by Canon Parker, who rebuilt Bolton Percy Church, 
and the third by Treasurer Wolveden. The Holy 
Family Window in the corresponding aisle is of 
similar design, but has only two subject panels 
below the large figure. 

The St. William Window w^as erected about the 
same time, and contains 105 compartments illustra- 
ting the Life of the Saint of York. The window 
opposite depicts the Life of St. Cuthbert, in eighty- 
five panels, and was given by Cardinal Longley in 
1437. 

In the southern transept a window illustrates the 
Te Deiim. In both transepts are figures of saints 
and shields. There are also a number of interest- 
ing ‘‘ quarries,” The Minster white glass of the 
fifteenth century is hard, but the earher glass is 
much worn and corroded. 

The York Freemen’s List in 1381 and 1385 men- 
tions ‘‘ glasemvrights.” In 1391 and 1402 glaziers 
were enrolled. In 1410 John Thornton was admitted 
a freeman of the City. Other glaziers were John 
Chamber, jun., Thos. Ros, John Newson, andWm. 
Gent. The Minster Fabric Rolls mention in 1371 
Wm. of Auckland, glazier, and from 1399 to 1418 
John Burgh and John his servant, also Robt. 
Quarendon. From 1447 to 1578 the Pety family 
were the Minster glaziers : John Pety was chosen 
Lord Mayor in 1508, and died in office. 

The Minster contains no less than three-quarters 
of an acre of mediawal painted glass, the largest 
collection in England. To the student of history 
these windows are invaluable ; they show contem- 
porary portraits of kings, queens, courtiers, ecclesi- 
astics, warriors, and people in all stations of life. 
The lives of the saints as told by the windows are 
extremely fascinating. The variedly cruel deaths 
of the martyrs recall the struggles of the early 
Christians. The shields of arms depicted on the 
glass are of great value to the herald and genealo- 
gist. The exquisite diapered backgrounds, the 
composition of the subjects, the drawing of the 
figures, and the varied designs of the canopies with 
their wealth of colour and their brilliancy are full 
of instruction for inspiring the artist and designer 
of to-day. To get into touch with the artistic 
feeling of the old work there is no better way than 
to copy a little of it in water-colours on the spot. 
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XVIII. MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETIES. 

By H. Inigo Triggs [A.]. 

If the administration of the Town Planning Act 
is to be a success in adding to the beauty of our 
cities it is evident that very much will depend upon 
the co-operation of all citizens, and especially of 
the members of the legal, medical, and architectural 
professions. There is, perhaps, no field in which the 
members of the Allied Societies may find greater 
scope for their endeavours in this respect than by 
stimulating in their different districts the formation 
of municipal art societies somewhat on the lines of 
the Municipal Art Society that is carrying out such 
excellent educational work at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This Society was founded in 1904, and its 
principal object, as set forth in its constitution, is 
“ to conserve and enhance in every practicable 
way the beauty of the streets, buildings, and public 
places of Hartford ; to stimulate interest in the 
scenic, artistic, and architectural development of 
the city ; and to encourage a greater civic pride in 
the care and improvement of public and private 
property.” There are three classes of members : 
Life, Annual, and Honorary. The Society is 
governed by a Board of Directors consisting of 
eighteen members, and there are twelve standing 
committees dealing with such subjects as the 
general city plan, civic centres and public buildings, 
exhibitions and competitions, finance, law, legisla- 
tion, parks, thoroughfares, and playgrounds, street 
fixtures and advertising, &c. Those citizens, there- 
fore, who are imbued with sufficient civic spirit to 
interest themselves in the welfare of their city, may 
easily find some sphere adapted to their own work. 
It is the duty of the various standing committees 
to investigate matters within the scope of their 
respective appointments and to report thereon 
through their chairman at the regular meetings of 
the Board of Directors. The Directors may also 
call upon the various standing committees for 
special reports at any time. The Society issues, 
from time to time, Bulletins ” upon important 
questions connected with the city. In a Paper 
read before the Society by its president, Mr. 0. N. 
Flagg, the author thus describes the need for a 
Municipal Art Society and the objects which it 
should endeavour to attain : — 

The first modern Municipal Art Society in France — 
— so far as I know — had but one member. Xapoleon I. 
The second was a larger society as to membership. It 
had two members, Napoleon III. and Baron Hauss- 
mann. MTiat these organisations accomplished, prin- 
cipally by an intelligent lay-out of streets and avenues, 
for the proper sanitation and beautifying, as well as for 
the civic economy of Paris, is so evident, and has been 


so widely published, that no comment is necessary as to 
the advantages which they procured for the city, and 
incidentally for the entire, more or less civilised, world. 

The incidental good came from the force of the 
example, and, as one result of it, we find that yesterday 
and to-day similar organisations have been, or are being, 
established in many of the principal cities of Europe and 
America, and wherever established have remained in 
force. 

Municipal art societies find authority for active exis- 
tence by virtue of those privileges which in civilised 
communities go with the title of citizenship, through 
which certain important rights are conferred upon all 
citizens of good standing ; and one of these rights is a 
voice which can be made to count as a factor in the sup- 
pression of certain popular evils. 

To define a form of popular evil I would say that at 
the present time the spirit of commercialism, excellent 
when well directed, is often twisted and misdirected in 
such a way as to affect the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and all the art crafts adversely. There- 
fore the organisation of civic art societies, made up of 
persons who, under their rights of citizenship, ^^ill act 
intelligently in the interest of good taste in all questions 
touching the natural beauty and artificial ornamenta- 
tion of the city, becomes a necessity, for it is only in this 
way that protests against sometimes fraudulent and 
very often innocent or ignorantly committed acts, re- 
sulting in monuments of ugliness and inconvenience, 
may be made effective. If such effective action is not 
taken by citizens when necessary, the city plan, usually 
less well protected, but quite as important as the park 
plan, may be awkwardly marred and one and the other 
abused instead of being reasonably controlled. 

A civic art society should be large, so that expert 
opinions in certain questions of municipal expediency 
may be had from members at reasonable cost, or at no 
cost, and also because the larger the organisation the 
more widespread will be its influence. It should in- 
terest itself not only in public sculptures and decora- 
tions, but in the grouping of public buildings, and in the 
architectural style of both public and private buildings, 
so that the conglomerate composition of such buildings 
will insure a conservation of harmony in the appearance 
of streets and avenues. It should be interested in 
streets, signs, parks, parkways, and in bridges, rivers, 
and harbours where they form a part of a civic scheme, 
and should in fact be interested in all matters involving 
questions of civic taste. 

The society should not interfere in any way with the 
rights or duties of the city's officers, but should co- 
operate with them wherever possible and desirable. 

It should be the ready and helpful friend of any 
worthy administration or commission regardless of party 
politics, occupying itself strictly and entirely within the 
limits of those functions which properly belong to it. 

It is a mistake to assume that because they are 
especially interested in'questions of taste and beauty 
municipal art societies are likely to encourage extrava- 
gant expenditures. Quite the contrary is the case, and 
the fact that in the United States they are increasing in 
number and in membership points"*. to the conclusion 
that organised attention to matters involving questions 
of taste inevitably results in a more economic adjust- 
ment of civic expenses and in an increase, not of the 
burden of taxation, but in the list of taxable property, 
that it adds to the health, comfort, and convenience of 
citizens, and invites a growth in population. 

4 Q 
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CHEONICLE. 

The Royal Patronage and Gold Medal. 

The King having been approached vhth regard 
to His Majesty’s patronage of the Institute and 
the annual gift of the Koval Gold Medal, the 
following gratifying reply has been received : — 
Marlborough House : 21s^ June 1910. 

Dear Sir, — I am commanded by the King to 
inform you that His Majesty is graciously pleased 
to become Patron of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects, and that His Majesty will continue to 
present to your Society the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture. — Yours faithfully, 

W. Carington, 

Keeper of His Majesti/'s Privy Purse. 
The Secretary P.I.B.A. 

The late King : Message from the Queen-Mother. 

The following message from Her Majesty the 
Queen-Mother, dated from Buckingham Palace 
the 20th May 1010, has been addressed to the 
Council in acknowledgment of the wreath sent on 
behalf of the Institute on the^occasion of his late 
Majesty’s funeral ; — 

‘‘ I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
the kind donors of the beautiful wreaths and 
flowers which were sent as tokens of afiection in 
memory of our beloved King. 

Alexandra.” 

The Royal Gold Medal 1910. 

The presentation of the Koyal Gold Medal to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, K.A., LL.D., took place last 
Monday before a numerous gathering of members 
and visitors, the latter including several ladies. As 
customary on these occasions, the Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening the Royal Gold 
Medallist himself and a number of distinguished 
persons who had been specially invited to attend 
the function. These included Sir Charles Lawes- 
Wittewronge, Bart., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., 
K.A. [H.F.]. Royal Gold Medallist 1906, Sir Aston 
Webl), C.B., K.A., Royal Gold Medallist 1905, 
Messrs, Thomas Brock, K.A. [/AM.], J. J. Shannon, 


K.A. [H.A.], J. S. Sargent, R.A., the Provost of 
Eton, the Warden of Wadham, Professor Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Mr. Basil Jackson, and Mr. 
K. A. Powell. A collection of photographs and 
drawings representative of Mr. Jackson’s executed 
works was exhibited in the Meeting Room on the 
evening of the presentation. A melancholy interest 
will always attach to this year’s Gold Medal in 
that it was the posthumous gift of the late gracious 
Patron of the Institute, King Edward YII. 

The Retiring President : Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Ernest George’s term as President expiring 
on the last day of the present month, adyantage 
was taken of the closing General Meeting of the 
Session last Monday to give public expression to 
the appreciation which is universally felt for the ex- 
cellent service he has rendered the Institute during 
his two years’ tenure of the Presidential office. 

Mr. John Slater [P.], rising to propose a vote 
of thanks, said : Ladies and gentlemen, as 
this is the last time in all probability that our 
present President will occupy this Chair — and per- 
haps as an old member of the Institute I may in- 
terpolate a feeling of regret to think that this is 
probably the last time that the Chair will ever be 
occupied in this room — I am sure that you would 
not think it fitting for us to separate without passing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest George for the wav 
in which he has upheld the traditions of the office 
of President during his tenure of it. (Loud cheers.) 
It is, I believe, no secret that he had a good deal of 
hesitation in accepting the post, and that it was 
only by the pressure of much mild persuasion 
that he was induced to undertake it. But I ven- 
ture to hope that he will never regret the two years 
during which he has been President, and that he 
will carry away many pleasurable recollections of 
his term of office. There is one branch of architec- 
ture in which, by the unanimous consent of other 
nations, England holds the palm, and that is what 
I may call our essentially autochthonous domestic 
architecture, and I am sure you will all agree with 
me that there would have been something lackinf^ 
in the history of the Institute if a man who is so 
eminent an exponent of this branch of our art had 
not been enrolled amongst its Presidents. (Cheers.) 
I am equally sure that the annals of our Institute 
\\ ould be the poorer were it not for those Addresses 
with which our President has charmed us at the 
opening Meetings of the Session and on the occasions 
of our annual prize-giving—addresses which were 
replete with common sense and excellent advice, 
and which were enlivened with a quiet play of 
humour which is the President’s own. These, 
k dies and gentlemen, are the positive merits of our 
President. lam cj^uite sure that he will not mis- 
iinderstand me when I say that his negative merits 
have been equally estimable. Mr. Ernest George 
has \ieys of his own, and he has known how to 
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present and to press them at the Council Meetings. 
But he is essentially a man of peace. Polemics are 
unsuited and disagreeable to him, and sometimes, 
ladies and gentlemen, when we are in our working 
clothes we do have polemics here. We have a 
certain number of young members of the Institute 
who are young lions and who occasionally set up a 
rather formidable roar. Small blame to them ! 
What is the good of being a young lion unless you 
can roar ? (Laughter.) But whenever Mr. George 
has thought that it was in the true interests of the 
Institute that he should hand over the reins of the 
Meeting to one of its Vice-Presidents, he has in- 
variably had another engagement I (Kenewed 
laughter.) I am not joking. I have had a very 
long experience of this Institute, and I remember 
Presidents who would have insisted upon their 
right to preside on any occasion, and I think that 
Mr. George has shown a true wisdom and a true 
feeling for the interests of this Institute in not 
being present on occasions when he felt that some- 
one else could do the work better. With regard to 
the personal relations between himself and the 
members of this Institute I think I can assure him, 
and I am sure that you will bear me out, that he 
carries with him the affectionate regard and esteem 
of those who did not know him before he occupied 
this Chair, and that he has won a warmer place than 
ever in the hearts of those who previously had 
enjoyed his friendship. (Cheers.) Whilst speeding 
the parting guest I may perhaps be allowed to 
express my feelings of satisfaction that IMr. George 
will be succeeded by a man who has done so much 
for the Institute as Mr. Leonard Stokes. (Cheers.) 
I am sure that we can all wish him a happy and 
prosperous and eventful year of office. Without 
more words, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to pass 
a very hearty vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the Chair. 

Sir Astox Webb, C.B., K.A., Past President : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have been asked to say a 
word or two in seconding Mr. Slater’s proposal. 
I do not think he has been quite fair to me, for he 
has left me scarcely a word to say. But as I had 
the honour, I think, of speaking the first words of 
welcome when you, Mr. President, took the Chair, 
it is a pleasure to me to say a few words on vour 
quitting it, and to express, feebly I am afraid, 
our great obligation to you for the work you have 
done for the Institute as its President. As Mr. 
Slater has said, we understood when you took the 
Chair that you had some little hesitation as to the 
way in which you would fulfil its duties. That, I 
may say, was a hesitation which was felt only by 
yourself. (Cheers.) No one else in the Institute 
had the least hesitation about it, and we were 
quite sure that if you took this position you would 
do as you have done — that is, carry it through 
with distinction and thoroughness. We as an 
Institute are proud to think that so distinguished 
an artist as yourself has been at the head of our 


affairs for the last two years, and we shall always 
look back upon it with the greatest pleasure. 
I am no longer in the fighting line, and therefore 
have not seen you on the Council or with your 
coat off, as Mr. Slater says you have been occa- 
sionally, and so I have nothing to say upon 
that side of your Presidential career. I am quite 
sure of this, however, that as you leave the Chair 
you leave an aroma here which will always be 
pleasant to those who remember the period of your 
office — an aroma of artistic enthusiasm which has 
never waned from the time that you commenced 
till now ; an aroma of kindliness to young men, of 
sympathy with colleagues of your own time, and 
an aroma of good fellowship and kindliness to 
everyone with whom you have been brought into 
contact. I am quite sure you have made no 
enemies, but have made everyone your friend, and 
at the same time, as Mr. Slater says, have done 
your duty, as we all knew you would, as President 
of the Institute. I therefore second most heartily 
Mr. Slater’s proposal that the best thanks of the 
Institute be given to you for your notable services 
during the last two years as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon, Secrctarij, having 
put the motion to the Meeting, the vote of thanks 
was carried by acclamation. 

The President : Ladies and gentlemen, I can 
hardly find words to express to you what I feel 
after the very kind things that my friends Mr. Slater 
and Sir Aston Webb have said about me and my 
stumbling through the Presidentship. (Laughter.) 
I approached the office with great misgiving, feeling 
that the thing was not in my line. It has, however, 
been a sincere pleasure to be associated with so many 
good men earnestly working for the common good 
and giving up their time in the interests of art and 
for the benefit of their fellows. I am much indebted 
to our very efficient staff, who have always kept 
things in good order for me ; and very much to 
my friend, our able Secretary, Mr. MacAlister. 
(Cheers.) He has always been a staff to lean 
upon. I feel that the Institute is doing very 
earnest and useful work. I little realised when 
taking this office how manifold are the Institute’s 
activities — how much quiet work there is to do, 
and how many important matters are referred to 
the judgment of the President. You will give me 
credit for doing my best according to my light in 
using that judgment, and I am sure that I have 
your forgiveness when the judgment has been at 
fault. I thank you most sincerely for the kindness 
you have shown me to-night and for allowing me 
for these two years to boss the show.” As Mr. 
Roosevelt says, it is very pleasant to do that, and 
to be decked with ‘‘ a little brief authority.” Now 
it is over, and a very good and strong friend fol- 
lows me. Younger hands will take the reins, and I 
am sure that the vehicle will be well driven under 
Mr. Leonard Stokes’ guidance. (Loud cheers.) 
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KJ.B.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFEEENCE, 
10th-15th October 1910. 

The Royal Patronage. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased 
to accord his Patronage to the Town Planning 
Conference. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Conference. 

The following is a further list of acceptances of 
the position of Vice-President of the Conference : 

The Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt. M.P. 

Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 

Sir William Emerson. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A. 

John Belcher, Esq., R.A. 

Thomas E. Collcutt, Esq. 

G. M. Freeman, Esq., K.C. 

G. N. Count Plunkett, Esq. 

The first list appeared in the Journal for 
5th March. 

The Conference Exhibition. 

The Exhibition Committee w^ould be glad if 
architects and others possessing drawings or models 
illustrating town planning design, which they 
would be willing to lend for exhibition, would send 
particulars thereof to the undersigned at as early 
a date as possible. 

The space at the disposal of the Committee 
being limited, they are unable to accept illustra- 
tions of buildings other than such as have a de- 
finite connection with the subject of town planning. 

John W. Simpson, 

Secretary -General of the Conference, 

9 Cunduit Street, Regent Street^ W. 


A Relic of William Burges. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday the President drew members" attention to 
an old vellum-leaved sketch-book full of sketches 
by the late William Burges, and asked the Secretary 
to read the following letter from Sir William 
Emerson, w hose gift it was to the Library : — 

10th Jane 1910 

Dear Mr. President, — Herewith I send you for 
formal presentation to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the vellum sketch-book of Mr. 
William Burges, A.R.A., which I bought at the 
sale of his efiects after his deatn. 

I think the R.I.B.A. should be the owner of this 
book, which in its way is a very valuable memento 
of his methods of working and drawing. 

Perhaps you will kindly present it for me on the 
evening of the presentation of the Gold Medal, as I 
find I shall be unable to attend that evening. — Be- 
lieve me, yours sincerely, Wm. Emerson. 

The sketch-book contains drawings of tombs, 
fonts, font-heads, fountains, shrines, organ-lofts, 
gargoyles, screens, bench-ends, altar-pieces, vases, 
and numerous other details \vhich had taken the 


artistes fancy on his holiday excursions here and 
abroad. There are also some masterly sketches 
of human types, of various species of animals, and 
of monsters half beast and half man after the crea- 
tions of the sculptors of mediaeval times. Many of 
the sketches show the artist's well-known regard for 
the comic element and his appreciation of the 
grotesque. It is understood that at the sale re- 
ferred to in the above letter there was some very 
keen bidding for the relic, and that it was finally 
knocked down to Sir William Emerson for £250. 

On the motion of the President the Meeting 
passed a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir William 
for his valuable and interesting present. 

The R. I. B. A. Board of Education. 

The Board of Architectural Education provided 
for in By-law 48 has been appointed by the Council, 
and is constituted as follows : — The President, 
Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., John J. Bur- 
net, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Walter Cave, Max Clarke, 
E. Guy Dawber, Wm. Flockhart, Edwin T. Hall, 
Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, F.S.A., W. R. 
Lethaby, Ernest Newton, E. S. Prior, Halsey 
Ricardo, John W. Simpson, Lewis Solomon, John 
Slater, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Paul Waterhouse, 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Ian MacAlister, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute, Herbert G. Tayler, 
Secretary to the Board, 

The Board has held its first meeting and elected 
its officers as follows : — Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Chairmayi] Mr. Ernest Newton, Vice-Chairman', 
Messrs. John W. Simpson and John Slater, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The province of the Board is to deal with the 
education of students in architecture and to con- 
duct by examiners approved by the Council such 
examinations as are required by the Royal Institute 
under the provisions of any Act of Parliament or of 
the Charter and By-laws. 

Monograph of the New Sorbonne. 

The distinguished architect of the Sorbonne, M. 
Nenot, Membre de Tlnstitut, has just presented to 
the Library a copy of the magnificent folio Moyw- 
graphie de la Noiivelle Sorbonne, published at Paris 
by the Imprimerie Nationale in 1903. The volume 
was laid on the table at the General Meeting last 
Monday and attracted much interest. A detailed 
notice is in preparation for a future issue of the 
Journal. 

The Aldwych Site. 

The Tiyyies of the 23rd inst. states that the French 
Palace Development Syndicate, which has entered 
into negotiations with the London County Council 
for the occupation of the Aldwych site of the Hol- 
born to Strand improvement, will begin building 
operations in October. It is understood that, 
although tentative plans have been drawn up, the 
plans, elevations, and specifications of all the 
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buildings of what is known as the Palace of French 
Arts and Industries will be entirely subject to the 
Councirs approval, which they have yet to receive. 
The total area to be occupied by the new under- 
taking is 124,000 square feet. The length of the 
Strand frontage is 430 feet, and that of the Aldwych 
frontage 450 feet. The average depth is 300 feet. 
The estimated cost of the buildings is about 
£800,000. The buildings will comprise a large hall, 
in which a permanent exhibition of French arts and 
industries will be held, including the products of the 
French colonies. This will also be used for inter- 
national receptions, official banquets, conferences 
on French industries and arts, educational con- 
ferences, and similar purposes. In addition there 
will be a cafe restaurant, containing dining-rooms, 
a grill-room, and billiard-rooms. Winter gardens 
will be attached to the restaurant, A theatre, 
where French artists will appear in classical and 
modern plays, is also included in the scheme. There 
will be a private Hoyal entrance and a special box 
and ante-rooms for the accommodation of Royal 
parties. A feature of the enterprise will be the tea- 
rooms, which are designed to be a tea place for 
ladies who visit the palace to inspect the shops and 
exhibition. Surrounding this will be a terrace 
where people may sit and take their refreshment in 
the open air. A bandstand will be situated close 
by. Premises are to be provided for a French club 
for the members of the French colony in London 
and the United Kingdom. Over a hundred shops in 
which French goods will be displayed form part of 
the scheme. There wall also be French banks and 
bureaux- de change, safe deposits, inquiry bureaux, 
postal and telegraph offices, and messenger offices. 
The principal frontage of the building will be in 
Aldwych, facing Kings way, so that upon entering 
Kingsway from the Holborn end the most promi- 
nent architectural feature will be the Aldwych ele- 
vation of the palace. In the tympanum of the 
porch facing Kingsway will be a bas-relief, executed 
by a French artist, representing the inauguration of 
the entente cordiale. King Edward YII. will be 
represented welcoming M. Loubet, and these two 
principal characters will be surrounded by their 
suites, including King George V. (then Prince of 
lYales), the Duke of Connaught, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Balfour, M. Delcasse, and M. Paul Cambon. 

New Slade Professor. 

Mr. Selwyn Image has been elected to the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Art, in succession to Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. Image was educated at Marlborough and 
New College, of which he was one of the first open 
exhibitioners. After leaving Oxford he took Holy 
Orders, and was for some years a curate at All 
Hallows, Tottenham, and afterwards at St. Anne's, 
Soho. During his undergraduate years (1868- 
1872) the Slade Chair was held by Mr. Ruskin, 
whose first tenure of office lasted from 1869 to 1879. 


The Times of the 20th, in announcing the election, 
states that Mr. Image was one of those who felt 
most strongly the impulse given by Ruskin to Ox- 
ford life and thought, and his studies under Ruskin 
have borne fruit in later life. His connexion with 
the Art Workers' Guild, of which he was elected 
Master in 1900, has, as is fitting in a follower of 
Ruskin and William Morris, been marked by a con- 
sistent attempt “ to arouse and develop an appre- 
ciation of art as an important element in civilised 
human life," and his lectures to the Guild have been 
received with enthusiasm by a very critical audi- 
ence. His chief works are Windows for the Prince 
of Wales's Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, the 
West Window, St. Luke’s, Camberwell, and the 
“ Four Archangels " at Morthoe Church, Devon. 
Besides being a distinguished critic of more than 
one form of art, Mr. Image has published a volume 
of poetry, entitled “ Carols and Poems." He has 
acted for the London County Council in making 
awards under their art and technological schemes, 
and he has given much help in connexion with Pic- 
ture Loan Exhibitions. 

The Slade Chair was founded in 1869 binder the 
will of Mr. Felix Slade. Its successive occupants 
have been Mr. Ruskin, Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., Mr. Ruskin again, Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, Mr. H. E. Wooldridge, and Mr. C. J. 
Holmes. 

The Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was held last week at 
Burlington House, under the presidency of Lord 
Avebury. In their 33rd annual report the com- 
mittee called attention to the increasing number of 
cases where the Society's advice had been given — 
over 200 buildings came before the Society during 
the year — and to the importance of securing early 
information of schemes of “ restoration " and en- 
largement. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that all forgeries were bad, and what 
they really wanted in restoration was simply to re- 
store and not in any way to deceive the antiquaries 
of the future. They were greatly indebted to those 
members who, without pecuniary remuneration, 
devoted their time, energy, and skill to visiting 
different places and making the interesting reports 
on Avhich the excellent work of the Bocietv was 
based. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Somers Clarke 
and adopted. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh afterwards read a 
paper on “Some Norfolk Manor Houses." He 
said that with rare exceptions the old mansions of 
Norfolk had suffered irremediably at the hands of 
the restorer, though happily some of the smaller 
houses had escaped. In addition to the use of 
brick, the other characteristics of what might 
almost be said to constitute the Norfolk style were 
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the crow-stepped gable, double dormer windows, 
very ornate chimneys, pediments of stone or of 
cement-covered moulded bricks to windows and 
doors ; and the use of terra cotta. The lecturer, in 
the course of his detailed description of one of 
several beautiful photographs thrown upon a screen, 
said that the late King had a great reverence for old 
])uildings. On a visit shortly after he became a 
Norfolk squire to one of these old houses his host 
rather apologised for being obliged to receive the 
Prince of Wales, as he then was, in so small and old- 
fashioned a hall, and added that he hoped on a 
future occasion to have put something more worthy 
in its place. ‘‘ What ! destroy this old house ? ” re- 
plied the Prince, “ you must not do that ; it is 
history.” And so it had stood to this day. 

Royal Birthday Honours. 

Among the recipients of the honours conferred 
by the King on the occasion of the day set apart for 
the celebration of his late Majesty’s birthday are 
the following members of the Institute, who have 
received Knighthoods : 3Ir. Alfred East, A.R.A. 
[//.A.]. President of the Eoyal Society of British 
Artists, and Mr. Alexander Rose Stenning [E.], re- 
tiring President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The University of Glasgow has conferred upon 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A.[E.], the honorar}" degree 
of LL.D. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The forty-fifth annual general meeting of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund was held at the Royal Institu- 
tion. AUiemarle Street, on Monday, 13th June, when 
the Very Rev. George Adam Smith, Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, occupied the chair. 

Sir Charles Watson, the President of the Executive 
Committee, gave an account of the excavations at 
Gezer and some details as to the new excavations about 
to be entered on at Ain-es-Shems. Professor Macalister, 
after investigating a number of sites, had come to the 
conclusion that Ain-es-Shems was the one that offered 
the most probable results from the exploration point 
of view. Ain-es-Shems was stated to be the Beth- 
Shemesh of the Bible, where the Ark of the Lord ” 
di-awn by two milch- kine on which there hath been 
no yoke ” stopped on its return to the Israelites by the 
Philistines. An Irade had been issued for the purpose ; 
the Young Turks pushed things on a good deal quicker 
than the old Turks used to do. The Committee of the 
Fund liad secured the services of Dr. Duncan Mac- 
kenzie, who had been for many years employed under 
Dr. E vans at Knossos, in Creto, to replace Professor 
Macalister, who had been appointed a Professor in the 
University of Ireland. The Society would he con- 
fronted this year by the cost of the publication of the 
Mfmoir of the Excavations at Gezer, as well as the in- 
evitable heavy outlay in the e.xcavation of a new site, 
and would therefore need the hearty financial support 
of the public. 

The Chairman said that a critical period had arrived 
in the history of the Fund ; the work at Gezer could not 
be considered final until they had received the memoir 
which Professor Macalister was preparing. The expense 


of publishing the work was enormous, and unless 
they obtained further support they would not be able 
to do justice to the splendid work which Professor 
I^Iacalister had undertaken. 


liEVIEWS. 

BUILDING CONTRACTS. 

Siippleynent to the Third Edition of Hudson on Building 

Contracts, La. So, LoncL 11)10. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

{Sweet d Maxwell, Lini., 3 Chancery Lane.] 

The Supplement to the tliird edition of tlie 
author’s well-known work on Building Contracts 
comprises matter of considerable importance to all 
concerned in practice relating to building and 
building contracts. It records the judgments in 
the following cases, viz. : (1) Patman and Fothering- 
ham V. Pilditch (in the King’s Bench Division) ; (2) 
Kennedy v. Barrow-in-Furness Corporation^ and 
(3) Blackwell d Co, v. Derby Corporation (the two 
latter in the Court of Appeal), with notes setting 
forth in brief the effects of those judgments respec- 
tively. It also records the decision of the House of 
Lords in the case of Pearson v. Dublin Corporation. 

The case of Patman and F other ingham v. Pil- 
ditch relates to the admission of bills of quantities 
as part of a building contract. The Courts have 
always shown extreme reluctance to admit 
quantities as part of a lump sum contract, on the 
principle that such admission would be inconsistent 
by converting a contract for a lump sum into a 
contract for an indefinite amount to be ascer- 
tained by measure and value, and the author in his 
work on Contracts (Yol. I., 3rd edition, p. 150) 
states upon this subject : — • 

If the contract is to complete an entire work for 
a certain sum, and is not otherwise divisible, the 
fact of making the quantities, or the builder’s 
detailed estimate, a part of the contract, will not 
make it a contract to do tlie work and labour 
detailed in the quantities or estimate only and no 
more.” 

The judgment in the case now quoted is in the 
nature of a departure from previous decisions, and 
it should be carefully studied and compared with 
those previously recorded and referred to in the 
author’s earlier work. It is important, however, to 
note that this case was not carried to appeal, and 
that it was afterwards “ settled.” 

The cases of Kennedy v. Barrow-in-Furness Cor- 
poration and Blackwell & Co. v. Derby Corporation 
bear upon important questions relating to arbitra- 
tion. The judgment in the first named points the 
distinction between the administrative and judicial 
power of the architect, or engineer, and the necessity 
of clear definition of the precise intention with re- 
gard to reference to arbitration in an agreement of 
contract. 

The case of Blackwell & Co, v. Derby Corporation 
deals with the delicate question of disqualification 
of an arbitrator. In previous cases the CWrts have 
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found tliat it is difficult to draw the line as to dis- 
qualification short of dishonesty, but this case 
admits other circumstances as involving dis- 
qualification. 

The decision of the House of LordvS in the case 
of Pearson v. Dublin Corporation (the judgment in 
the Court of Appeal is reported in the 3rd edition of 
Hudson on Building Contracts) decides as to tlie 
responsibility of employers for fraudulent mis- 
representation on the part of their engineer. The 
case has had a long and chequered career. The 
action was tried first in the King’s Bench Division 
(Ireland) before Chief Baron Palles, and the judg- 
ment of tliat Court was appealed against before 
a Divisional Court, and the api)eal was allowed. 
That decision was carried to the Court of Appeal 
(Ireland), when the original judgment was restored, 
but has now been again reversed by the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Hudson has rendered good service by bring- 
ing these cases clearly to notice, not only recording 
the effects of the decision, but setting forth the 
judgments at length, except in the case of Pearson 
V. Dublin Corporation in the House of Lords, in 
respect to which after reading the judgments 
therein delivered by the Court of King’s Bench 
(Ireland) and the Court of Appeal (Ireland), the 
reader is left wondering what could have been the 
grounds on which they were reversed by the Lords. 

The judgments reported are Avorthy of careful 
study, and they are interesting moreover as indi- 
cating the views which lawyers and judges take 
of certain matters, as compared Avith the tradi- 
tional A^ieAVs prevailing amongst arehiterts, and 
others familiar Avith such matters, in ordinary 
practical routine. They also point the moral of 
the importance of a definite decision and clear 
expression of the intention of the parties to a 
contract in aucav of possible subsequent legal 
proceedings. It must be added, hoAvcA^er, that 
perusal of the wrrious judgments herein referred 
to induces one to the opinion that the best adAUce 
to one about to go to Iuaa' AAmuld be that offered by 
Punch to those about to marry — Don’t.” i 
Wm. H. Atkix-Berry [i’.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHARLES II. TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

94 Hir/h Ih^lboui, Tr.C. ; London, 11 fh June 1910. 
To the Editor Journal K.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In connection with Mr. Walter 
Millard’s inquiry as to the authorship of the draA\'- 
ings of the triumphal arches in the Institute Col- 
lection, it is interesting to note that they Avere 
engraA'ed by DaAud Loggan, aa'Ixo both dreAA’ and 
engraved the plates for the tAA^o Amlumes Oxonia 
Illustrata and Cantahrujia Illnslrata (published in 
1675 and 1688 respectiA^ely). On t\A'o of the en- 
graA’ings of the arches are the Avords D. Loggan 


sculpt.,” and in one case the AA'ord ‘‘ fecit ” and no 
other name appears. Wliat does the Avord “ fecit ” 
include ? One of the plates of tlie arclies in the 
Crace Collection in tlie British JMuseum lias 
E. J. inv.” in the centre, but it is \^ery difficult 
to say Avhether this has been added in ink, or 
appears upon some states ” of the engraA'ed 
plate : presumably the former has hajipened be- 
cause these AA'ords do not appea-r upon the pla-te 
in the CroA\dc Pennant Collection (also in th<‘ 
British Museum), or in Iaa'o copies I have seen of 
Ogilby’s The Entertainement of his most EsceUent 
Majestic Charles II. in his passrpie throufjh the citf/ 
of London to his Coronation, Ac., published in 
1GG2, It seems to me that the initials E. J.” 
are meant to be those of EdAA^ard Jerman, avIio 
built the late Royal Exchange about IGGh, and so 
whoeA'er added them thought Jerman Avas entitled 
to the credit of having been the designer. — Yours 
faitlifully, Herbert Batseord. 


ALLIED SOCIEllES, 

Manchester Society of Architects.— On Saturday, 
11th June, nearly thirty mcmtiers of the 5Ianchester 
Society of Architects A'isited PeoA er Hall, near Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, under the leadershii) of Mr. Isaac Taylor. 
By the courtesy of Sir H. S. Main waring, Bart., arrange- 
ments had been made for the inemhcrs to be conducted 
through the Hall and adjoining buildings. The main 
portion of the Hall, a red brick building of (Georgian 
date, is hardly an inspired piece of work, although it has 
a A^ery simple and cffectiAxly treated staircase. The 
large Elizabethan wing, lioweA'er. containing a huge 
kitchen and fiA^e upjier rooms, is of the most delightful 
charm ; the loA^ely colour of the old brickwork and stone, 
the fine stone mullioned and t ransomed windows, the 
grouping of the chimneys and sliarjily jiointed gables, 
all contribute to an effect of the utmost beauty. It 
AA'as this jiortion ot the group of buildings that figured 
most prominently in members’ sketch-books. The 
stables are extremely interesting, es})ecia!ly the earlier 
block containing Jacoliean stalls sumptuously adorned 
Avith oak columns and the characteristic krajjwork 
of the period. The adjacent church contains in the 
side chapels some fine tombs of the Maiin\arings. 
On the Tuesday eA^ening following, a large numlier of 
members Ausited Middleton, and insjiected two elemen- 
tary schools, by Messrs. Edgar Wood & >Scllers, under 
the 'guidance of Mr. Sellers. While it i.s quite the usual 
thing nowadays to find elementary schools jdanned with 
CA^ery requirement and conA^cnicnce. duly supplied with 
good lighting and proper aspect, it is rarely that one 
finds these (jualities combined with so serious an attempt 
at fine architectural expression as in the case of the Elm 
Street and Durnford Street schools. At Elm Street the 
treatment of the entrance court, with groined cIoist<'rs 
at the sides and a semicircular sweep of low buildings in 
front of the central hall, and the striking treatment of 
the interior of the central hall and its fenestration, are 
the outstanding features of a remarkable design, uhile 
at Durnford Street, Ayhere^the plan is on more usual 
lines, the building’tOAyers up in great masses, the dignity 
of which is immensely enhanced by the scA’crity and 
restraint of the'design. 
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LEGAL. 

Fire Protection in a London Hotel. 

An appeal, under section 22 (1) (a) of the London Build- 
ing Act (Amendment) Act, 1905. by Mrs. Mary Clark, 
against the refusal by the London County Council to issue 
a certiticate pursuant to the section of the said Act relating 
to ‘‘ protection against fire in certain new buildings.” in 
respect of the building known as the Berners Hotel, 
Berners Street. W.. came before the Tribunal of Appeal on 
1st June at the Surveyors’ Institution. The following is 
extracted from The Times reports of the 1st, 10th, and 
24th June. 

As the appellant w^as a client of Mr. John Slater, a mem- 
ber of the Tribunal, the latter had been temporarily re- 
constituted as folloAVS : 5Ir. Felix Cassel, K.C. (president), 
appointed by the Secretary of State; Mr. John W. Simpson, 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, Past Presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution, appointed by the 
Council of that body, 

Mr. Bodkin (instructed by Messrs. Bennett and Ferris) 
appeared for the appellant ; and ^Ir. Cecil Walsh (instructed 
by 5Ir. Chiivers, of the Solicitors’ Department of the 
London County Council) for the respondents. 

Mr. Bodkin submitted that the building had been con- 
structed with the most scrupulous care to provide proper 
means of exit, and that, having regard to the size and 
character of the building, to put up screens in the corridors, 
as required by the County Council, would not only defeat 
the object of that body, but wmuld be a serious inconveni- 
ence in the management of the hotel. The guests and ser- 
vants would have to go through swing doors every time in 
getting to the lifts and staircases. Moreover, the presence 
of such doors might facilitate robberies, as the doors could 
easily be w^edged by criminals. The appellant therefore 
asked that the stipulations as to screens should be reviewed. 

Mr. Frederick Izant, chief surveyor to the Phoenix 
Assurance Company (Limited), said that he had specialised 
in the study of buildings with a view’ to fire and smoke pre- 
vention. The Berners Hotel was constructed of incom- 
bustible materials, and the corridors and staircases w'ere 
entirely free from draperies of every kind. The passages 
w'ere exceptionally roomy and well ventilated. In the un- 
likely event of a fire occurring there w’as no fear of smoke 
entering the staircases, as any outbreak would be practi- 
cally stamped out at once. 

Mr. John Slater, the architect of the hotel, said that in his 
opinion there w’as no reasonable risk of smoke or fire, and he 
did nett think there w’as a safer building in London. 

The appeal w'as further heard on 9th June, and W’as con- 
cluded on the 23rd, w’hen Mr. Slater formally produced the 
plans. 

5lr. WaLh submitted that the Tribunal had no jurisdic- 
tion to receive new plans for the purpose of being approved 
w'hich had never been before the County Council and which 
had not been lodged at the time of the notice of appeal. If 
the present procedure w’as allowed it w'ould not be necessary 
in future to submit any plans at all. The mere fact that 
the appellant had deposited other plans some time ago had 
nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. Bodkin : They w’ere there not to approve plans in 
the ordinary sense, but to approve plans showing the means 
of escape, and the Tribunal w’as simply asked to say that 
proper means of escape had been provided. 

The mcmbers'of the Tribunal having consulted in private, 
the Chairman stated that they had come to the conclusion 
that in the circumstances of this case the screens in 
ctuestion were not reasonable requirements. Their decision 
related to this particular building, and must not be taken 
as a precedent. The form of their order would be that they 
aiiproved certain plans Mr. Slater had put in, and that they 
determined that the building had been provided with 
means of escape in accordance with these plans. There 
would be no order as to costs. 


MINUTES. XVL 

Special General Meeting (A. U. C. Shares). 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
in accordance with the provisions of Clause 22 of the 
Charter and By-law 67, and held Monday, 20th June 1910 
at 8.25 p.M. — Present : Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair ; 37 Fellows (including 13 members of the 
Council) and 25 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council) — the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
Monday, 9th June, having been already published in the 
J ouENAL, w'ere taken as read and signed as correct. 

The resolution of which notice had been given having 
been read by the Secretary w'as put from the Chair, and 
voted upon by show of hands ; whereupon it was 

Resolved, unanimously, “ That this Meeting, sum- 
moned in accordance with Clause 22 of the Charter, 
hereby confirms the Resolutions passed at the Special 
General Meeting of the 9th June — viz. 

“ (1) That the Council be empowered to purchase 
all the shares in the Architectural Lnion 
Company not now’ in the possession of the 
Royal Institute. 

‘‘ (2) That the Council be empow’ered to pay to Mr. 
Edward Freeman the sum of £1,250 in com- 
pensation for the eventual loss of his office 
as Secretary of the Architectural Union 
Company’.” 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 

Ordinary General Meeting (Royal Gold Medal). 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting of the Session 1909-10, 
held Monday, 20th June 1910, following the above vSpecial 
General Meeting — Present : Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair ; 37 Fellow’s (including 13 members 
of the Council), 25 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), 1 Hon. Fellow, 5 Hon. Associates, 3 Licentiates, 
and several Visitors — the Minutes of the Busines.s General 
Meeting held Monday, 6th June 1910, having been already 
published were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Matthew 
Henry Holding, Associate, elected 1881. 

The decease w’as also announced of Thomas Jerram 
Bailey, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1893, late architect 
to the Education Authorities of London. On the motion 
of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a vote of sympathy and condolence be 
passed to the widow and family of the lamented Fellow. 

The following attending for the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the President — viz. 
Win, Milburn, jun.. Associate, and John Charles Bourne, 
Wilham Herbert Webb, and Sydney Joseph Tatehell, 
Licentiates. 

The Secretary read a letter addressed to the President 
from Sir William Emerson, Past President, presenting to the 
Institute a book of original sketches by the late William 
Burges : whereupon, on the motion of the President, the 
thanks of the Meeting w’ere accorded to Sir William by 
acclamation. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of his late Majesty 
King Edward VII., to Mr. Thoma.s Graham .Jackson, R.A., 
LL.I)., and Mr. Jackson having been duly invested with 
the medal replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater [F.], seconded by Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Past President, a vote of thanks 
W’as passed by acclamation to Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
the outgoing President, for his conduct of the affairs of the 
Institute during his occupancy of the Presidential Chair. 

The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at 9.15 p.M. 




Versailles : The Tlasiu of Apoll\oii ami the Tapis verl;.’' 


HOUSE AND GAEDEN: AN ESSAY ON THE TEEATMENT 01 
GAEDENS IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDINGS.* 

By J. A. 0. Allax, Godida Bursar 1909, RJ.B.A. Essay Medallist 1910. 

“ With orchard, and with gardeyne, or with mede, 

Se that thyne hous with hem be umvironne ; 

The side in longe upon the south thou sprede, 

The cornel ryse upon the wynter sonne, 

And gire it from the cold west yf thou conne.” — Palladiiis on Hushondric, 
PROLOGUE. 

M an had a garden before he had a house, and he had doubtless gained considerable pro- 
ficiency in horticulture before he knew much of the science of liuilding or the art of 
architecture. Early man probably cared more for his garden than for his house, more 
for the soil which produced his food than for the roof that protected him from sun and storm. 
With the passing of the ages, however, changes have come, and an existence dragged out in the 
crowded cities of to-day has crushed the garden out of the work and the thoughts, and almost 
out of the memory, of thousands. The love of outdoor life is planted deep in man’s iireast, but 
the city life has almost smothered it. 

In the meantime the constructive arts have nourished. Without buildings, without archi- 
tecture, the city could not exist. Building has spread over the cities, but the gentle art of garden- 
ing, for lack of opportunity, has lagged behind. Even in Bacon’s day this was the case, 
for he wrote of gardening that ‘‘ a Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to Civility and 
Elegancy, Men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if Gardening were the 
Greater Perfection.” 

Not that the science of horticulture has not advanced. On the contrary, it stands where it 
never stood before, and is still advancing. There is no lack of skill in all that belongs to the 
technics of the garden, viewed simply as a sphere of plant life. But where stands the art of 
the garden? What advance has been made since ‘Hhe spacious times of great EHzabeth ” 

* Submitted under motto “ Domus et Hortus,” and awarded the Royal Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas, 1910. 
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in the ability “ to garden finely ” ? Undoubtedly the art of the garden has not kept pace with 
the art of the house. Sir Walter Scott wrote, “ Nothing is more completely the child of Art than 
a garden.” The art of the garden is not simply a taste for plants and a love of flowers, but an 
application and extension of the principles of art generally, and especially those of architecture, 
to the garden as the complement and consummation of the “ mistress art.” It is an appreciation 
of the beauty of line and form, of light and shade, of the harmonies and contrasts of colour. 

In view of the movement of to-day towards “ garden-cities,” it is incumbent on the architect 
to reclaim for his art the right to determine not only all that concerns the building itself, but its 
immediate environment — that is, in the broad sense, not the technical details of planting, but 
the general design, the composition, the plan, so that building and garden shall be welded into 
one harmonious, well-proportioned, artistic unity. As Yinet says, 

A garden is a place arranged for promenades, and at the same time for the recreation of the eyes. But it 
is also an accessory to the house, serving it as an accompaniment, an environment, and within certain limits 
it is simply another apartment, an annex of the house. Therefore, how can the art which built and adorned 
the dwelling be refused the right to interfere in this exterior house ? 

The architect allowed the design of the garden to slip out of his hands in the eighteenth 
century, and since then it has wandered in the wilderness, devoid of sound principles, and to a 
great extent in the hands of men who have laid out the environment of buildings as seemed right 
in their own eyes, and without the slightest regard to the architecture which their work was 
supposed to embellish. 

In the following pages the history of the garden in connection with buildings is brietly 
sketched, and the principles of garden design set forth in their application to the various features 
of the modern garden. 


OF GARDEN-MAKING IN THE PAST. 

The history of garden-making runs back to the dawn of man’s history. Bacon, in his essay 
“ On Gardens,” commences, “ God Almighty first planted a Garden.” The Book of Genesis 
sketches the features of the first garden in broad outlines only. We learn, hoAvever, that it was 
planted for man’s use, designedly and not by chance, and we gather that it was an enclosed area. 
We are told that it was watered by a river, and that the vegetation included not only what was 
” good for food,” but also what was “ pleasant to the sight.” It was intended for man’s home, 
and it also provided him with an occupation, for he was “ to dress it and to keep it.” The garden 
was thus to ])e an object of man’s care and solicitude, providing for him both food and pleasure 
which he could not find m the wilder country outside its bounds. 

Milton’s description of the garden in Paradise Lost is, as might be expected, to some extent 
based on the English gardens of his own time, but his views were claimed as favouring those of 
the naturalesque school of a rather later day. In his EsSciy on Gardening, Horace Walpole wrote 
The description of Eden is a warmer and more just picture of the present style than Claud 
Lorraine could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead.” 

In the history of the Jews are found many evidences of their love for gardens and flowers. 
Ancient Hebrew poetry is full of references to the rose and the lily, and occasional mention is 
made of such flowers as the saffron and the cimiamon, the camphire and the spikenard, \part 
from the houses of the wealthy, the gardens were enclosures outside the cities. ' They^ were 
surrounded with the thorny cactus, which made an impenetral)le hedge, but in some districts 
they were enclosed with stone walls. There were vineyards, orchards of fig, olive, citron 
and pomegranate trees, vegetable gardens and gardens of aromatic i)lants. To protect these 
enclosures from thieves and wild animals, watch-towers were erected for the accommodation of 
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keepers when the fruit was approaching maturity. Each garden had its Avell lined with masonry, 
and a raised tank, tilled ])y means of a sakiyeh. 

Solomon wrote, “ I made great works : I l)uilded me houses : I planted me vim wards : I 
made gardens and orchai'ds, and I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits : I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that hringeth forth trees.” Th{‘ royal gardens wta-(‘ watm-ed 
by means of large pools, the remains of which are still to ])e seen. They were, however, works 
of engineering, necessitated hy the long droughts, rather than provisions for ornament. The 
Eomans, when they acquired dominance over Palestine, found it a fertile and highl^^ cultivated 
country, the sides of many of the hills being covered with terraced vineyards and gard^ais. 

Egypt . — The gardens of Egypt are among the most ancient on record. They wen' inigated 
by canals connected with the Nile. Many of them covered a large area and included viiieyards 
and date and pomegranate orchards, also vegetable and dower gardens. The dowerd)eds were 
rectangular in shape, but sunk slightly below the level of the surrounding ground to ])ei'mit of 
their irrigation. The ancient Egyptians were passionately fond of liowei*s. They decorated the 
interiors of their houses lavishly with them, in the shape of wreaths and festoons. On f(‘stive 
occasions guests svere not only presented with a lotus or some such dower, but were crowned with 
chaplets, explaining the Eoman poet's reference to the “ many chaplets on the foreheads ” of the 
Egyptians at their banquets. 

In Eosillini’s Monuments of Egypt and Nuhia there is an interesting reproduction of a 
drawing of a garden discovered in a tomb at Thebes. This garden is on stiictly formal lines, 
being square and surrounded by an embattled wall, outside of which runs an avenue of trees, at 
regular intervals, along the river or canal side. A lofty gateway stands at the centre of the river 
front, decorated wuth hieroglyphic inscriptions. A large vineyard occupies the central area of 
the garden, and beyond it, in line with the entrance, stands the house. There are four rectangular 
pools, symmetrically disposed, in which the lotus and other aquatic plants are shown and 
in which water-fowT are disporting themselves. The pools are surrounded by })lots of grass, 
and at the sides and ends are vases or pots containing papyrus plants. The trees indicated, 
evidently palms and sycamores, are all planted in regular row^s, and from this and similar drawings 
it would appear that pleaching is no new' thing. Twn kiosks or arbours are shown, one on each 
side, looking on to the pools in each case. The vines are shown grow'ing on trellis w'ork. The 
w'alks are all in straight lines, arranged with perfect symmetry. Some 3,400 years have passed 
since the archaic representation of this old garden wuis painted on the tomb of a great military 
chief wiio lived during the eighteenth dynasty. 

Greece . — We have but little reliable information of Greek gardens. Homer describes in the 
Odyssey the gardens of the palace of Alcinbus. They were of considerable size, covering four 
acres, and surrounded by a hedge. Within the garden the poet places “ tall trees blossoming, 
pear trees and pomegranates, and apple trees with bright fruit, and sw'eet figs, and olives in their 
])loom.” The garden also included a vineyard, ‘‘ a sunny plot on level ground.'’ Elow'ers W'ere 
also growm, for the account goes on to say that skirting the furthest line are all manner of 
garden beds, planted trimly, that are perpetually fresh, and therein are two fountains of w^ater, 
wiiereof one scatters his streams all about the garden and the other runs over against it beneath 
the threshold of the courtyard, and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the townsfolk draw' 
w'ater.” 

It appears that at least some of the Grecian temples w ere surrounded by gardens. Pausanius 
whites of a grove being attached to the temple of Diana, where different fruit trees were grown. 
The same writer also describes the grove of the temple of iEsculapius at Athens as being “ most 
beautifully planted with trees,” and speaks of it as l^eing no less delectable for the sweet smell 
w'hich it exhales than for the pleasant spectacle which it affords.” Less is know'n of their 
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flower-gardens, but violets, roses, narcissi, iris, and other flowers were cultivated for festal and 
decorative purposes. 

Gardens were the classrooms of such philosophers as Plato, Socrates, and Epicurus. The will 
of Theophrastus left his house and his garden, of which he specially mentions the walk, to certain 
of his friends, “ to devote themselves to study and philosophy therein.” 

The pillars originally used by the Greeks to mark the limits of grounds were latterly decorated 
with sculptured heads of Hermes, the tutelary god of highways and boundaries, and thus pro])ably 
statuary made its first appearance in the garden. 

The Bomcm Emjnre. — Passing on to the Eomans we have ample testimony to their love of 
gardens. The number and extent of the gardens, both public and private, in Home were such as 
to entitle it to l)e called a ‘‘ garden city.” TVe find the genius of the nation stamped on its 
garden-art. for it was designed on clearly defined principles, on straight and symmetrical lines, 
and yet full of classic grace. It had a strong architectural character, and was clearly designed 
to make the house and garden a complete whole. The hilly character of the country led the 
Eomans to adopt terrace gardens, and ultimately they became so fond of this treatment that 
sites were preferred which gave the desired effect. This necessitated the erection of terrace walls 
and steps, and gave opportunities for the exercise of the arts of architecture and sculpture, in a 
most picturesque manner. In this they were followed by the Italians of the Eenaissance, and 
Landor remarks, “ We English talk of planting a garden ; the modern Italians and the ancient 
Eomans talk of building one,” and he quotes a letter of Cicero, “ Gui Gneus nosier locum uhi hortos 
aeclificaret claret,'' 

The love of gardens was universal, from the rich patrician, with his three or four villas in the 
country, to the ])oor citizen, to whose window gardens Pliny refers. Town houses were generally 
planned round one or two courtyards, according to their size, and these were almost invariably 
laid out as small formal gardens, with a pool and fountain in the centre, and shrubs and flowers. 
Such gardens have been found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. Some of these are so similar to the 
gardens being made during the English Eenaissance that Horace Walpole wrote that “ nothing 
is wanting but a parterre to make a garden in the reign of Trajan serve for the description of one 
in the reign of King William III.” The gardens of the Eomans mark an important stage in the 
history of garden design, for, through the Italian Eenaissance, they have influenced, more or less, 
all that have followed. 

The battle of the styles, the contest between the so-called “ formal ” and “ natural ” treat- 
ments, commenced in Imperial Italy, Quintilian, Pliny, and Varro being with the great majority 
in practising the former style, while the latter had for advocates such as Lucullus and Martial, 
and Nero had the gardens of his palace in the Apennines laid out after the style of the “ paradises ” 
of the Persians. 

The custom of clipping the trees and shrubs near the house into formal shapes, known by 
the Eomans as the “ ars topiaria” was greatly in vogue. The topiV/ra^swas the chief gardener, 
and there seems to have been no limit to his ingenuity in moulding the box, the ilex, and similar 
trees into all manner of fantastic forms. 

The art of the sculptor was called in freely for the adornment of the gardens of the wealthv, 
and the luxury of the people was exhibited in their gardens as well as in their life otheiwise. 

The Eomans were the first to build hot-houses for tender plants, and for the cultivation of 
fruits out of season, the windows being made of thin plates of talc. 

Perhaps the best conception of the treatment of gardens in connection with the house, under 
the Eomans, may be conveyed by a letter from Pliny the Younger to Apollinaris, in which he 
describes his villa in Tuscany, a summer resort, known as the Tusculan, some 150 miles from 
Eome. He writes : — 
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My villa is so advantageously situated that it commands a full view of all the country round. . . . Behind, 
but at a great distance, stand the Apcmiine Mountains. In the calmest days we are refreshed by the winds that 
blow from thence. . . . The exposition of the principal front of the house is full south, and seems to invite the 
afternoon sun in summer (but somewhat earlier in winter) into a spacious and well proportioned portico, consist- 
ing of several members, particularly a porch built in the ancient manner. In the front of the portico, is a sort 
of terrace, embellished with various figures and bounded with a box-hedge, from whence you descend by an 
easy slope, adorned with the representation of divers animals in box, answering alternately to each other, into a 
lawn overspread with the soft— I had almost said the liquid — Acanthus : this is surrounded by a w^alk enclosed 
with tonsile evergreens, shaped into a variety of forms. Beyond it is the Gestatio (place for driving exercises) 
laid out in the form of a circus, ornamented in the middle with box cut in numberless different figures, together 
with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the shears from shooting up too high ; the whole is fenced in by aw’all 
covered with box, rising by different ranges to the top. On the outside of the wail lies a meadow that owes as 
many beauties to Nature, as all I have been describing within does to art ; at the end of which are several other 
meadows and fields interspersed with thickets. 

Opposite almost to the centre of the portico stands a square edifice, which encompasses a small area, shaded 
by four plane-trees, in the midst of which a fountain rises, from w'hence the water, running over the edges of a 
marble basin, gently refreshes the surrounding plane-trees and the verdure underneath them. ... In the front 
of these agreeable buildings lies a very spacious hippodrome, entirely open in the middle, by which means the eye, 
upon your first entrance, takes in its whole extent at one glance. It is encompassed on every side with plane-trees 
covered with ivy, so that while their heads flourish with their own foliage, their bodies enjoy a borrowed verdure, 
and thus the ivy twining round the trunk and branches, spreads from tree to tree and connects them together. 

Between each plane-tree are planted box-trees, and behind these, bay -trees which blend their shade with 
that of the planes. This plantation, forming a straight boundary on both sides of the hippodrome, bends at the 
further end into a semi- circle, which being set round and sheltered with cypress-trees, varies the prospect and 
casts a deeper gloom; while the inward circular walks (for there are several) enjoying an open exposure, are per- 
fumed with roses, and connect, by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the shade with the warmth of the 
sun. Having passed through these several winding alleys, you enter a straight walk, which breaks out into a 
variety of others, divided by box-hedges. In one place you have a little meadow, in another the box is cut into 
a thousand different forms ; sometimes into letters expressing the name of the master ; sometimes that of the 
artificer ; whilst here and there little obelisks rise, intermixed alternately with fruit trees ; when, on a sudden, 
you are surprised with an imitation of the negligent beauties of rural nature ; in the centre of which lies a spot 
surrounded with a knot of dwarf plane-trees. 

Beyond these is a walk planted with the smooth and twining Acanthus, where the trees are also cut into a 
variety of names and shapes. At the upper end is an alcove of white marble, shaded by vines, supported by four 
Carystian pillars. From this bench, the water gushing through several little pipes, as if it were pressed out by 
the weight of the persons who repose themselves upon it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, from whence it is 
received into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully contrived that it is always full without ever overflowing. 

^Yhen I sup here, this basin serves for a table, the larger sort of dishes being placed round the margin, w’hile 
the smaller ones swim about in the form of little vessels and water-fowl. Corresponding to this is a fountain 
which is incessantly emptying and filling ; for the water which it throws up to a great height, falling back into 
it, is by means of two openings returned as fast as it is received. Fronting the alcove (reflecting as great an 
ornament to it, as it borrows from it) stands a summer-house of exquisite marble, the doors whereof project and 
open into a green enclosure ; as from its upper and low'er windows the eye is presented with a variety of different 
verdures. Next to this is a little private recess (which though it seems distinct, may be laid into the same room) 
furnished with a couch ; and notwithstanding it has wundows on every side, yet it enjoys a very agreeable 
gloominess, by means of a spreading vine which climbs to the top and entirely overshades it. Here you may 
recline and fancy yourself in a wood ; with this difference only — that you are not exposed to the weather. In 
this place a fountain also rises and instantly disappears ; in different quarters are disposed marble seats, which 
serve, no less than the summer house, as so many reliefs after one is wearied with walking. Near each seat is a 
little fountain ; and throughout the whole hippodrome, several small rills run murmuring along, wheresoever 
the hand of art thought proper to conduct them, watering here and there different spots of verdure, and in their 
progress, refreshing the whole. 

The younger Pliny had another villa at Laurentum, on the Bay of Ostia, on the Tiber, near 
Paterno. It was more of a suburban residence, being only about fifteen miles from Eome. Here 
also a Gestatio ran round the gardens, bordered with box or rosemary. Along the inner circle of 
the Gestatio was a shady walk of vines. The garden had many lig and mulberry trees, and there 
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was a kitchen garden behind. From the house there extended an enclosed portico, with a range 
of windows overlooking the sea on one side and the garden on the other. “ Before the enclosed 
portico/' wrote Pliny, 

is a terrace fragrant with sweet-scented violets, and warmed by the reflection of the sun from the portico, w’hich, 
while it retains its rays, keeps away the north-east wind ; and it is as warm on this side as it is cool on the side 
opposite ; in the same w^ay it is a protection from the wind on the south-west. . . . At the upper end of the terrace 
and portico stands a detached garden building, which I call my favourite : my favourite, indeed, as I put it up 



I'lG, 1. — villa ALT5AXI, ROUE: M UiBLE PORTICO : ENTRANCE TO THE BOfeCO. 

Reproduced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs* Art of Garden Design in Italy (Longmans, 1906). 


mj’self. It contains a very warm wunter room, one side of which looks down the terrace while the other has a 
view' of the sea, and both lie exposed to the sun. 

These are cited as samples of Roman gardens on a moderate scale. There were many others, 
larger and more elaborate, such as the gardens of Yarro’s villa at Casinum, and the gardens of 
Lucullus, the Roman general, which, laid out with regal magnificence, rose in terraces from the 
Bay of Naples. 

Italy . — On the fall of the Roman Empire the art of the garden, with all the greater arts, 
languished in Italy until the advent of the Quattrocento, which ushered in the Renaissance of 
classic learning. The arts flourished in Rome, Florence, Venice, and many another Italian city, 
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culminating in the golden days of the Cinquecento, until they lost their Angour amid the faded 
flowers of the Baroque, 

The characteristic features of Italian gardens were ; the choice of a sloping site, broken up 
into terraces, which were emphasised in the design by retaining AA^alls, balustrades, and staiiways ; 
the use of water in fountains, streams, and pools ; the architectural and symmetrical treatment 
of aU the parts of the garden, Avith formal aA'enues and hedges, and Austas closed Avdth decorative 
features ; the free use of sculpture against the deep green background of clipped box or ilex trees ; 






FiU. 2. — VILLA TijRTOXIA. FRAdCATl : n'J'AIU\VA.YS LEADING TO THE BOSCO. 

Reproducetl by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ Art of Garden Deshjn in Italy (Longmans, 190G). 


formally planned beds of flowers, and the broad treatment of such shady trees as the cypress, the 
stone pine, and the poplar. The gardens were often long and comparatively narrow, the axis 
lying up the hill and the house or casino generally standing half way up the slope. 

The Italian gardens of the Kenaissance are, by general consent, the most beautiful in the 
world. x\ll that wealth, genius, and skill could lavish on the dwelling was found in the villas of 
the wealthy nobles and cardinals. For the realisation of their building schemes they could call 
for such architects as Bramante, Michelangelo, Peruzzi, Giulio Romano, Vignola, andAlichelozzi. 
House and garden were equally the work of the architect, resulting in one complete and har- 
monious composition, the house being the climax of the garden, and the garden the decorative 
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setting in which the house was placed hy a master’s hand, a jewel of white gleaming marble. 
Although the word “ villa,” as transplanted into our tongue, speaks to us of the house only, it 
was not so in its native land. The word included not only the house, which was known as the 
casino, but also the giardino. House and garden alike were a reflex of the country, the climate, 
and the habits of the })eople. The hilly ground created their terraced gardens ; the climate 
forbade the wide lawns of more humid lands ; its blue sky and burning sun called for shade, for 
the sight and sound, the sparkle and splash of water tossed in the summer breeze, or still in some 
deep pool, reflecting the azure of heaven on its bosom. The outdoor life of the people was 
evidenced in the gardens, which were really open-air rooms, and the luxury of the day was shown 
in the exuberant ornament, the grottoes, vases, and urns, priceless gems of the sculptor’s art, and 



Fia. 3 — CHAXriLLY, LATK SEVKXTBFXTH CEXTUKY : GRAND TARTKRRE DE L’EAC AXD CAX VL. 
From Vtues iks Belles Muisons ile France (Lankaoib). 


in the profusion of statuary, which seems to stream out of the palaces — divinities and satvrs, 
nymphs and amorini, promenading the terraces, trooping dovn the stairs and bathing in the 
cascades. 

No description could give any adequate conception of the old-world beauty of such gardens 
as those that enshrine the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, laid out by Bramante, for the Cardinal Hippolito 
d’Este, on the site of the Emperor Hadrian’s villa ; or the Villa Lante near Viterbo, designed by 
Vignola, from whose hands also came the villa at Caprorola. The Villa Giusti at Verona is 
another charming example of Italy’s garden-art, while at the Palazzo Caserta we may see the 
extraordinary series of cascades laid out by Van Vitelli. Many others might be named, such as 
the Villas Medici, Borghese, Alljani, and Pamiihilj Doria, at Borne ; Villa Gamberaia in Florence, 
and Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati ; and the house and gardens clustered on the lovelv Isola 
Bella on Lake Maggiore. 
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The designer of gardens may learn much from those of Italy, but he must not think to repro- 
duce their inimitable charm under cold northern skies. Their haunting beauty, their mystery, 
are linked to the land on which they have grown. Deserted, many of them neglected, moss- 
grown, and strewn with dead leaves, the}" seem to echo voices long silent, and to recall 

The tender grace of a day that is dead. 

France. — It is easy to trace the influence of Italy on all the pages of the history of garden- 
making in Prance, but the latter developed a style quite characteristic of the people and the 
country. Prance is a land of wide plains rather than steep hills, and we find a breadth, 
an expansiveness in the treatment of grounds not seen elsewhere. The design of monumental 
buildings, their grouping and their environment, and the disposition of le font ensemble,'" to use 
one of their own phrases, is a field in which the Prench have no rival. 

The earlier workers in the garden-art of the Prench Eenaissance counted among their number 
such men as Androuet du Cerceau, the architect, well known as the author of Les plus Excellenis 
Bastiments de France, Bernard Palissy, more famous in another of the lesser arts, Jacques 
Debrosse, architect, and others, such as the Mollets and Olivier de Serres. But all these were 
eclipsed by the brilliant designer, Andre le Notre, born in 1613. He had certainly extraordinary 
opportunities, including such works as the laying out of the grounds of Versailles for Tjouis XIV. 
He had full scope in the two hundred acres which surrounded the palace, and he could draw on 
the apparently bottomless purse of the “ Grand Monarque.” His other works included such 
mansions as Chantilly, St. Cloud, and Vaux-le-Vicointe. The characteristics of his work are 
great breadth and stateliness. 

Everything Le Notre designed was on the most generous lines — paths, terraces, and avenues, 
broad and noble, ornamented with water, especially in the shape of fountains decorated with 
sculpture, and basins containing wide expanses of water. Le Ndtre's gardens formed an admir- 
able background to such figures as grace the canvases of Watteau, where life was a ceaseless jete- 
champetre, and whose gardens were but salons en plein air. These scenes, too, have changed, 
kings and courtiers are gone, and the wonders of Versailles have other spectators, as Alfred 
de IVIusset writes 

O dienx ! O ber^ers ! O rocailles ! 

Yieiix Satyres, Tenues grognons, 

Vieiix petits ifs en rangs d’oignons, 

O bassins, quineonces, charmilles, 

Boulingrins pleins de majestt^ 

On, les dimanches, tout Tcte 
Baillent tant d’hoiinetes families. 

England . — Coming to our own eounti v, we find the first trace of gardening during its occupa- 
tion by the Eonians. The troublous times that followed their departure were not favourable to 
the arts of peace, but after the Norman Conquest we find the words horii and horiiili occurring in 
the Domesday Book. As time went on gardens were laid out in connection with the monasteries, 
and small gardens were made within the precincts of castles, chiefly for the use of the ladies of 
the household. These were high- walled enclosures, laid out as a small green spot, with “ knots ” 
or beds of flowers, and seats, and perhaps an arbour. 

We have few accounts of the gardens of medieval times, one of the earliest being found 
in the Kingis Quair, written by James I. of Scotland during his eighteen years’ captivity in 
England, at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He writes, that to beguile the tedium 
one day, “ Unto the wyndow gan I walk in hye, to se the warld and folk that went forby,” and 
goes on: 
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Now was there maid fast by the Touris w’alh 
A gardyn faire, and in the corneris set 
Ane herbere grene. with wandis long and small 
Railit about ; and so wdth treis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegis knet, 

Thot lyf was non walking there forby, 

That myght within scarse ony wight aspye. 

So thik the bewis and the leues grene 
Beschadit all the aleyes that there were, 

And myddis euery herbere myght be sene 
The scharpe grene suete ienepere 
Growing so faire wdth branchis here and there, 

That, as it semyt to a lyf without, 

The bewds spred the herbere all about. 

An interesting illumination in the British Museum, made about the end of the same century, 
illustrating a copy of Chaucer’s translation of the Boman de la Bose, shows the advance made in 
the laying-out of gardens. The garden forming the scene of the picture is enclosed by an em- 
battled wall of stone, with a central division of trelUs work, the most prominent feature of one 
side of the garden being a fountain in the centre of a circular basin with a stone kerb, while the 
other side is laid out formally in plots or beds. 

We pass on to the days of the Tudors, however, before we get any more detailed accounts of 
gardens. George Cavendish, gentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, describes some of the features 
of the surroundings of the palace which the great Cardinal commenced to build for himself in 
1520 at Hampton Court : — 

My garden sweet, enclosed with w^alles strong, 

Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, 

The knottes so cnknotted, it cannot be exprest, 

With arbours and alyes so pleasant and so dulce, 

The pestilent ayres with flavors to repulse. 

About this time the influence of the Eenaissance of the arts in Italy began to be felt in 
England, and Henry VIII-, when building the palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, enlisted the aid of 
Italians. Paul Hentzner, travelling in England in 1598, thus describes the surroundings of 
Nonsuch, erected some sixty years previously : — 

The palace itself is so encompassed with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves ornamented with trellis- 
w'ork, cabinets of verdure, and w’alks so embrowned with trees, that it seems to be a place pitched upon by 
Pleasure herself, to dwell in along with Health. In the pleasure and artiticial gardens are many columns and 
pyramids of marble, two fountains that spout water one round the other like a pyramid, upon which are perched 
small birds that stream vcater out of their bills. In the grove of Diana is a very agreeable fountain, with 
Actaeon turned into a stag, as he was sprinkled by the goddess and her nymphs, with inscriptions. 

English gardens, or at least those of any size, had already assumed a decorative character. 
Figured flower-beds, straight alleys, fountains, and sculpture had become features of the garden, 
and it was about this time that the topiary art was first practised in England. The trimming of 
such trees as yew, hornbeam, holly, and privet into square and formal shapes was doubtless due 
to the necessity for keeping garden hedges within reasonable bomids. The custom also satisfied 
the aesthetic feeling that formal divisions near the building to which the garden was attached 
should be treated in harmony with the house. The objection that any such clipping is un- 
natural is set aside by the consideration that a row of bushes or trees in an absolutely straight 
line is equally unnatural. The whole arrangement of a garden should be frankly admitted as an 
interference with Nature. Man needs these for shelter to his dwelling and his garden, and they 
are shaped to subserve his needs and purposes. Is man for Nature, or Nature for man ? We 
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mow our lawns. Why may we not clip our hedges ? At the same time, topiary work should be 
on the simplest lines possible. Bacon, in his essay, says on this subject, “ Advising, nevertheless, 
that whatsoever form you cast it into ; first, it be not too busie, or full of W^ork ; wherein I, for 
my part, do not like Images cut out in Juniper, or other Garden-stuff ; they are for children. 
Little low Hedges, round like Welts, with some pretty Pyramids, I like well.'’ 

Bacon’s essay had doubtless a powerful influence in moulding the design of the gardens of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. At least one garden is said to have been laid out in accordance 
with the great Chancellor’s,^ views — that at Moor Park, belonging to the Countess of Bedford. 



FIG. WILTGN HOUSE. WILT.SHIRE : FOUNTAIN IN' THE ir.ilHAN GARDEN- 
Repro<iuced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Triggs’ Formal Gardem in England and (Batbford, 1902). 

Sir William Temple wrote concerning this garden : — 

The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever biiw, either at Home or Abroad, was that of Moor Park, in Hert- 
fordshire. ... I will describe it for a model to those that meet with such a situation, and are above the regards 
of common Expencc. It lies upon the Side of a Hill (upon -which the House stands) but not very steep. The 
Length of the House, where the best Rooms and of most Use or Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth of the 
Garden, the Great Parlour opens into the middle of a Terras Gravel- Walk that lies even with it, and which may 
be, as I remember, about three hundred Faces long and broad in Proportion, the Border set with Standard 
Laurels, and at large Distances, which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees, out of Flower and Fruit. From this 
Walk are Three Descents by many Stone Steps, in the Middle and at each End, into a very large Parterre. This is 
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divided into Quarters by Gravel AValks, and adorned with two Fountains and eight Statues in the several Quarters ; 
at the End of the Terras-Walk are two Summer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre are ranged with two large 
Cloisters, open to the Garden, upon Arches of Stone, and ending with two other Summer-Houses even with the 
Cloisters, which are paved with Stone, and designed for W'alks of Shade, there being none other in the whole 
Parterre. Over these two Cloisters are two Terrasses covered with Lead, and fenced with Balusters ; and the 
passage into these Airy Walks, is out of the two Summer-Houses at the End of the first Terras-Walk. The 
Cloister facing the South is covered with Vines, and would have been proper for an Orange-House, and the other 
for Myrtles, or other more common Greens. From the middle of the Parterre is a Descent by many Steps flying 
on each side of a Grotto, that lies between them (covered with Lead, and flat) into the Lower Garden, which is 
all Fruit-Trees ranged about the several Quarters of a Wilderness which is very shady ; the Walks here are all 
green, the Grotto embellished with Figures of Shell- Rock- Work, Fountains and Waterworks. If the Hill had 
not ended with the Lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a common Way that goes through the 
Park, they might have added a Third Quarter of all Greens ; but this Want is supplied by a Garden on the other 
Side of the House, which is all of that Sort, very Wild, Shad}^, and adorned with rough Rock-work and 
Fountains. 

“ The perfectest Figure of a Garden ’’ was evidently influenced by the gardens of Italy, and 
the same influence was clearly at work in the design of the gardens at Theobalds, Hatfield, Wilton, 
Montacute, and others laid out at this period. 

No great change in garden design is visible until we reach the days of Charles II., when the 
influence of Le Ndtre made itself felt in England. It has been alleged that the gardens of Green- 
wich and St. James’s Palace came from his hands, but without sufficient pioof. It is well known, 
however, that the King’s chief gardener, John Hose, worked for some time under Le Notre. The 
impress of the French master’s work at Versailles and elsewhere is to bo clearly traced in such 
gardens as those at Chats worth. Badminton, and Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire. The great 
attention given to both garden design and horticulture in England ]jy men of culture is evidenced 
in the writings of John Evelyn, and others. 

With the coming of William III. and Maiy the Dutch style of gardening became fashionable. 
The characteristics of the Dutch gardens of that day were excessive formality and symimetry, 
giving a stiff appearance to the whole garden. The abundant ornaments were of a small and 
trivial order, and the trees were clipped into all sorts of ridiculous shapes. This fashion, for it 
was little else, soon brought about the complete decay of garden-craft in the country. The 
quaint conceits of the gardens of Levens Hall, Westmoreland, and of Packwood, in W arwickshire, 
are good examples of the absurd length to which the ars topidria was carried. Part of the gardens 
of Hampton Court were also remodelled in the Dutch style. English garden design had thus 
reached a stage in its history of which the wits of the day were not slow to take advantage. When 
wjiters of the calibre of Addison and Pope made the garden taste of the hour the butt of their 
ridicule, it soon succumbed, for its vitality vas spent and gone. 

Pope turned his sarcasm on to the Dutch fashion in a paper which appeared in the Guardian 
in 1716, from which the following is extracted : — 

We seem to make it our study to recede from nature, not only in the various tonsure of greens into the 
most regular and formal shape, but even in monstrous attempts beyond the reach of the art itself : we run into 
sculpture, and are yet better pleased to ha\e our trees in the most awkward figures of men and animals than in 
the most regular of their own. A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts 
cf erecting them into giants like those of Guildhall. I know an eminent cook who beautified his country-seat 
with a coronation-dinner in greens, where ;\ ou see the champion flourishing on horseback at one end of the table, 
and the Queen in perpetual youth at the other. 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of greens 
to be disposed of by an eminent town-gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He represents 
that for the advancement of a politer sort of ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent lo this great city, and in 
order to distinguish those places from the mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the world stands much in 
need of a virtuoso gardener who has a turn to sculpture, and is thereby capable of improving upon the ancients 
in the imagery of evergreens. I proceed to his catalogue as he sent it for my recommendation : 
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Adam and Eve in yew ; Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of Knowledge in the great storm ; 
Eve and the serpent \ ery tlourishing. 

The tower of Babel not yet finished. 

St. George in Box ; his arm scarce long enough, but will be in a condition to stick the dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the same, with a tail of ground-i\y for the present. 

N.B. These two are not to be sold separately. 

Edward the Black Prince in Cy])ress. 

A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

A Queen Elizabeth in Phyllirea, a little inclining to the Green sickness, but of full growth. 

An old ^laid of honour in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Jonson in Laurel. 

Divers eminent modern poets in bays, somewhat blighted, to be disposed of a pennyworth. 

A quick- set hog, shot up into a porcupine, by its being forgot a week in rainy weather. 

Noah’s Ark in holly, standing on the mount, the ribs a little damaged for want of water. 

The formalists had carried their freaks too far, and brought the art of the garden into 
ridicule, not only by distorting the works of Nature to the level of absurdity, hut the gardeners 
of the time extended their operations beyond the garden walls and sought to straighten out aud 
drill the park aud woods. The tables were soon turned, and the garden itself was invaded by 
the wildness of Nature. 

Horace Walpole in his essay. On Modem Gardening , also criticised the “ verdant sculp- 
ture ” of the day, and commended Bridgman, who was the first garden designer to break with 
the craze, for having banished it. He writes : “ He enlarged his plans, disdaining to make ei^ery 
division tally to its opposite ; and though he still adhered much to straight walks with high 
clipped hedges, they were only his great lines ; the rest he diversified with wilderness and with 
loose groves of oak, though still within surrounding hedges.” 

The movement which now set in was only one phase of the wave of romanticism which swept 
across the fields of both art and literature. The movement was doubtless needed to break down 
a dead formalism, but brought with it sonic of the iconoclast’s excesses. The sham Gothic of 
Horace Walpole’s house at strawberry Hill was quite in harmony with his views on what became 
known as “ landscape gardening.” The idea that underlies the phrase is the sweeping away of 
any demarcation between the garden and the landscape beyond, and the attempt to reproduce 
landscapes in imitation of the works of the great painters. The fashion thus ran in a different 
direction. 

Walpole takes occasion in his essay to praise the work of William Kent in this connection. 
Kent was an architect of considerable ability, and also a painter. Walpole says that “ He leaped 
the fence, and saw that all nature was a garden.” Thinking of the inauy^ old gardens which were 
destroyed as a result of the new style, an x\nierican writer has grimly expressed the regret that 
Kent’s leap was not immediately followed by a fatal fall, Walpole continues, however : “ The 
pencil of his imagination bestowed all the arts of landscape on the scenes he handled. . . . 
Selecting favourite objects, and veiling deformities by screens of plantation ; sometimes allowing 
the rudest waste to add its foil to the richest theatre, he realised the compositions of the greatest 
masters in paintiug.” Kent was hailed as a great genius. One of his theories was that Nature 
abhors a straight line ; that gardens ought to be laid out in studied irregularity, with no straight 
lines but Avith serpentine curves. Mason, the poet, eulogising Kent in his poem, The English 
Garden, Avrote : — 

He by rules unfettered boldly scorns 
Formality and method — round and square 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great. 

There soon commenced the destruction of many of England’s gardens. The good went with 
the bad, and many an old English pleasaunce, Avith its quaint charm and old-time memories, was 
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torn up, the ‘‘ pleached bowers ” destroyed, and the terraces Hung down, so that the grass of the 
woods might be brought up to the endows of the mansion, in order, as far as possible, to give the 
impression that the landscape was in its pristine state. In order to coax the grounds up to the 
level of the great masters’ 2Rctures Kent had resort to many exjiedients to give a fictitious interest 
to a landscape which he thought was in need of being “ chastened and polished,” and so imitation 
rivers were made, with broken bridges over them, and manufactured ruins erected to give a 
romantic touch to the view. He even went the length of planting dead trees “ to give the 
greater air of truth to the scene ” ! 

The most extraordinary personality of this movement, however, wns Lancelot Brown, known 
as “ Capability ” Brown from his habit of speaking of the “ capabilities ” of the place he was 



FIG 5 1 H LN 1 1 r A M . ( b ir C harl c S Ban \ , R. A , Ai chitect ) 

remodelling. He was originally a kitchen-gardener and had no training in any of the arts, yet, 
nevertheless, he was greatly in request from end to end of the country, and laid out numerous 
estates after his style, which consisted in the formation of winding paths, the planting of irregular 
“ clumps ” of trees, and the hollowing out of flat ground here and there in heaps so as to imitate 
Nature “ in her best moods.” 

Looking back now, it seems almost incredible that this man could be said to have had almost 
supreme control over the art of gardening in England for nearly half a century. The “ immortal 
Brown,” “ omnipotent magician,” erstwhile kitchen-gardener, had surely cast a pow^erful spell 
over his clientHe when he was worshipped as the living leader of the powers of Nature.” Being 
so, it was a small thing that Chatham should write that Brown ‘‘ shares the private hours of the 
King, dines familiarly with his neighbour of Sion (the Duke of Northumberland), and sits down 
at the tables of all the House of Lords.” He had special powers in the formation of artificial 
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sheets of water, w’hich he placed in all possible and impossible positions. Eegarding some work 
of this character which he carried out at Blenheim, he boasted that the Thames would never 
forgive him ! His chef d'ceuvre was Stowe in Buckinghamshire. 

The craze for irregularity and wriggling paths spread to the Continent, and many gardens 
were replaced by a “ jardin a Tanglaise/’ 

But even Walpole came to regret the ruin which this revolution had caused. In one of his 
letters telling of a visit to his house at Houghton, he writes ; ‘‘ Those groves, those alleys, where 
I have passed so many charming moments, are now stripped up or overgrown ; many fond paths 
I could not unravel, though with a very exact clue in my memory. I met two gamekeepers and 
a thousand hares ! . . . I loved this garden ; Houghton, I know not what to call it, a monument 
of grandeur or ruin.’' 

Brown was followed by Humphrey Repton, and the principles on which he worked are given 
in his own words, as they form an admirable epitome of the views of the “ landscape ” school of 
garden designers : — 

First, it must display the natural beauties, and hide the natural defects of every situation ; it should give 
the appearance of extent and freedom by carefully disguising or hiding the boundary ; thirdly, it must studiously 
conceal every interference of art, however expensive, by wdiich the scenery is improved ; making the whole 
appear the production of nature only; and fourthly, all objects of mere convenience or comfort, if incapable 
of being made ornamental, or of becoming proper parts of the general scenery, must be removed or concealed. 

During the nineteenth century the art of garden design has in the main followed the land- 
scape school, although some notable exceptions have to be recorded here and there, such as the 
work of Sir Charles Barry, Nesfield, and others. As a rule, however, the views of garden designers 
were in harmony with the sentiments expressed by the Abbe De Lille in his poem, Les Jardvns : — 

Les jardins appclaient les champs dans leur sejour; 

Les jardins dans les champs vont entrer a leur tour : 

Chacun d’eux a ses di’oits ; n’excluons I’un ni I’autre, 

Je ne decide point entre Kent et Le Notre. 

Within recent years, however, a number of architects have directed attention to the chaotic 
state of affairs, and enthusiastically advocated a revival of the formal garden. Foremost among 
these should doubtless be placed the name of the late John D. Sedding, who wrote so sympa- 
thetically on the subject. There are others, architects and garden designers, who>se works we 
have the pleasure to admire, but whose names it were invidious to mention, since happily they 
are still with us. 


OF THE SITE AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 

Before taking any steps towards laying out the grounds surrounding a building the site 
should be carefully surveyed. No preconceived arrangement should be allowed to fetter the 
mind of the designer. The site itself should inspire the design. The position of the house should 
not be fixed until the whole scheme has been thoroughly considered. In order that both house 
and garden shall be in harmony with the genius loci^ careful consideration should be given to the 
climatic conditions, the general characteristics of the whole landscape, the contour and levels of 
the ground available, the nature of the subsoil, the aspect of the site, the prospects from the 
house, both what it is desirable to keep in view and what it is necessary to screen from sight. 
Note should also be taken of the presence of water, with the direction of its course, and of what 
trees may be on the site. 

The climatic conditions have a great influence both on the character and the probable 
success of the garden, and the design should provide whatever additional shelter may be required 
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to protect the garden from cold winds. The different conditions which may be found in, say, 
Italy, North America, and Great Britain, greatly affect the character of the garden as well as the 
design and planning of the house. 

The levels of the site will determine, to a great extent, the position of the house and lawn, 
and the direction of the various roads and paths, easy access to all parts being kept in view. 
Level ground permits of the easy adaptation of a formal design, but a sloping site is much better, 
while a hilly site may be productive of a most interesting scheme. An old writer, Estienne, 



FJG, 6.— KCARSXEY COEUT. DOVKU. (T. E. MawSOU. ) 


wrote as to this point, towards the end of the sixteenth century : “ You may also, if your ground 
he actually so seated, or if your industrie please so to bring it to passe, make your Garden rise 
and mount by severel degrees, one levell ascending above another, which is exceeding heautifull to 
the eie, and very beneiiciall to your flowers and fruit trees, especially if such ascents have the bene- 
fit of the Sini rising upon them.” Good drainage is also more easily effected on a sloping site. 

In selecting a site the greatest care should be taken to secure a porous substratum of gravel 
or marl, with a good covering of loam. A subsoil of clay should be avoided at all costs, as being 
good for neither house nor garden. 

So far as aspect is concerned, the ideal site would lie with a slope towards the south-east. 
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with shelter given either by hills or trees from the north and north-east, or other direction from 
which the site may be exposed to cold winds. The flower-gardens should be placed where they 
will get all the sunlight possible throughout the day. The aspect of the house and garden should 
not be sacrificed to any prospect, however desirable. If there be considerable latitude in the 
placing of the house, choice should be made of a place where the best prospects can be seen from 
the north-east or north-west. Instead of setting the house and garden to face a cold and damp 
aspect for the sake of a view, points of vantage commanding the scenery should be arranged in 
the garden, in which case these would form points of interest in its design. 



FIG. 7.— KEAESNEY COrUT, DOVER: VIEW FROII THE BALCONY. (T. H. Maw?on.) 


Another necessity is the presence of an ample and constant supply of pure water. If a 
stream of running water crosses the grounds, it will be a source of added beauty to the garden. 

The character and healthiness of the vegetation on all parts of the site should be ascertained, 
with a view to obtaining guidance as to the best disposition of the different parts of the grounds. 
All old trees should be spared as far as possible. 

The characteristic features of the site having been fully ascertained, and these made the 
basis of the general plan of treating the grounds, the location of the house should then be 
determined. 
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OF THE HOUSE IN RELATION TO ITS SURROUNDINGS* 

The placing of the house in its right position on the site calls for the utmost care, and its 
plan and position should not l)e fixed finally until a complete survey of the whole area has been 
prepared, the levels ascertained, and the approaches and paths tentatively arranged. 

As the whole interest of the site circles round the house, its position must be studied with 
full regard to all the parts it has to play in the life of its occupants. It must be convenient of 
access at all times, the various entrances must be all arranged for, and the proper aspect and 
outlook secured for every room. Keady means of communication must be provided to stables, 
garage, kitchen garden, &c., without destroying the privacy required in the parts of the garden 
which are linked with the principal rooms. 

Although a level site may be the most suitable one for a stately mansion on classic lines, a 
site of various grades may be made equally suitable for a house of less pretension. A country 



FIG. 8.— FATRXIELEE, SELKiRKPHiRE. (J. J. Burnefc, LL.D , A.R.S.A., Architect.) 


house skilfully fitted on to an irregular and rugged site, may, by that very means, acquire a 
special charm. It will not have the appearance of having been dumped down, but will seem 
rather to have grown naturally from the soil. 

The existing features of the site, its contour and general effect, should be as little disturbed 
as possible, not only for economical reasons, large alterations in earthwork being always costly, 
but because the character of the garden might be thrown out of harmony with its surroundings 
and a forced and unnatural appearance be the result. 

The house ought to be placed where it will get sufficient shelter from northerly winds, with 
at the same time full exposure to the south and south-east. It should be as well elevated as 
possible, so long as the access does not become laborious to man and beast, and the situation is 
not exposed. This will lift the house well clear of the fogs and vapours which hang about low- 
lying ground, especially where water is present, and make it much healthier for its inmates. It 
will also in all probability secure that the bouse and garden are not overlooked to such an extent 
as to interfere with tlieir necessary privacy. 
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At this juncture a few words on the design of the house itself may not be out of place. No 
building should be designed without taking its environment into account. The architecture of 
the city is naturally more formal than that of the country. The city house is often no more than 
a facade, and we take what is behind it for granted. In the country, however, we can see all 
round the house, which, surrounded by a garden, seems to take on a more human, a more lovable 
quality. Bacon well wrote of gardening : “ It is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of Man, 
without which Buildings and Palaces are ])ut gross Handy-works.” 

Since the house is to strike the keynote for its own immediate environment, it is of the first 
importance that the house itself should be in sympathy with the surrounding country^ How 
often one sees a house in the country that strikes a false note, that jars on the scene. IMany a 
lovely spot is destroyed by some “ desiralile villa,” with its tawdry, restless features. How the 



FIG. 9,— HILDUN, HANTS. (Sir Aston Webb, C\B., R.A., architect.') 


beautiful Italian word has lost caste in the hands of the British speculative builder ! Eclecticism 
may be allowed some place in the commercial city, but in the country buildings should not be 
conspicuous, pushful, shouting for attention. A ])uilding designed in harmony with its sur- 
roundings gives the needed touch of human interest to a wild and wooded country, and the touch 
should bring with it an added charm to the scene. It cannot do this, however, if its materials, 
its shape, and its colour, are exotic to the locality. Has not one often seen a house that seems 
to have strayed many miles from its home ? The house in the country should have the look of 
l)elonging to its environment. The secret of the beauty of the country house and its unity with 
its surroundings lies in the use of the natural materials of the district. Imported materials which 
affect the appearance and colour of a building ought to be used with the greatest possible caution. 
The architect will indeed be well advised if he dispenses with their use altogether, and builds his 
house with the stones of its own valley, as Longfellow has happily put it : — 

That is best which lieth nearest, 

Shape from that thy work of art. 
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The architect should study the character of the sceneiy, and mould his building accordingly. 
He may build as rich a dwelUng as the owner may wish in flat and softly undulating country, but 
he will want to design simply and broadly in the presence of Nature in her more powerful moods, 
when his work lies at the opening of some purple glen and mountain peaks close the horizon. 

Having touched on the placing of the house and on its design in relation to the surrounding 
country, we have now to consider the treatment of the garden in connection with the house. 

The garden is the Hnk betw^een the house and the outside world. Without it a building is 
left in a sort of nakedness. The house is a work of man's making, and that is why -we feel in- 
stinctively that the garden should not be wild unfettered Nature, but Nature subdued and set 
out in ordered grace and beauty. 

There should not only be harmony between house and garden, but the two combined should 
form one complete, well-balanced unity. Assuming that the building is a real wnrk of art, 
however simple in its hues, the garden should form a worthy and becoming setting for it. The 
one should be the complement to the other, the house being the central feature of the garden and 
the garden the corollary to the house. 

In order to this, the style and character of the house, palatial or unpretending, stately or 
homely, should be reflected in the treatment and accessories of the garden. The house should 
take root in the garden, and the garden should be simply an expansion of the house. A proper 
base for the building, such as a terrace, helps much to unite it with the garden, while such exten- 
sions of the building outwards as porches, loggias, and verandahs, carry the house into the area of 
the garden. From the terrace on which these all stand the eye is carried down the steps and 
along the terrace walls to such structural accessories as garden houses, pergolas, arbours, 
seats, &c. Even in our cUmate, and especially in the southern parts of the island, there is a move- 
ment towards a more outdoor life during the summer months, and the garden should contain the 
open-air rooms of the house. In his garden a man should feel himself still within his home. [ 

Not only should the house unite itself with the garden, but the garden should lay hold of the 
house. Nothing binds the house better to the soil, in the decorative sense, than climbing plants. 
These soften the hard lines of the stone or brick and drape the walls with a delicate veil of Nature’s 
weaving. Shrubs carefully selected as to colour and probable ultimate size may also be planted 
near the house in such a way as to lead the eye from the grounds to the house, where the creepers 
carry the green tints of the garden up to roof- tree and gable. 

Care should be taken to prevent climbing plants from running riot over a building, leaving 
it shapeless in appearance, and in the case of the common ivy, probably making it damp. Ivv 
and Virginian creeper require to be kept rigorously within bounds, for the walls of the house 
should be only partially veiled wflth a transparent drapery, never concealing but only adorning 
the walls which it embraces. More advantage should be taken of the abundant variety of 
climbing plants at our disposal. In addition to those mentioned, there are wistaria, jasmine, 
honeysuckle, with its dehcious scent, clematis, chmbing roses, Yitis inconstans, Trop^olum 
speciosum, with its flaming flowers, and, where less colour is desired, the magnolia and cotone- 
aster. Time will stain the walls with grey and gold, and “ Nature’s noblest tapestry ” will 
stretch its green tendrils and gay flowers lovingly over the house, binding it to the garden. 

So let tbe humble artist stand aside, 

Prepare the canvas, and the palette set 
For those sure hands, 

Which touch by touch add purple to his roofs, 

And clothe his walls with woodbine and with rose. 

In order to unite the garden more closely with the house, in the daily hfe of the home it 
should be planned with an open-air room, facing the south, opening directly on to the garden and 
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conveniently placed with relation to the dining-room and also the kitchen service. In the 
summer months it might be used as a breakfast room, and it could be used as a sitting-room, 
when not too cold, daring a good part of the year. A few pieces of strong simple furniture are 
all that is required to make the room a delightful accessory to any house. 

In the climate of England such a room is more likely to be useful than the veiandah or 
“ piazza ” so universal in America, where the excessive heat in summer drives the people outside 
their houses, while at the same time the strength of the sun renders shade absolutely necessary. 
The American verandah is thus a direct and legitimate outcome of climatic conditions. In 



PIG. 10. — &T. CATTCERINE’S COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE : THE UPPER TERRACE, 

Reproduced by permission from Mr. H. Inigo Tnggs’ formal Gardens in Emjland and Scotland (Batsford, 1902). 


building verandahs care should be taken not to have them needlessly large, and they should be 
designed so as to seem a real part of the house and not a shed set up against it. This is more 
likely to be attained if they can be brought under the sweep of the roof of the house itself. In 
this country verandahs must not be placed where they will darken any room. In England a 
carefully treated loggia leading to the garden is likely to be more successful as a design, as well 
as more useful, than the American piazza. 

The house should have a good base on which to stand, a suf&cient platform on which it is 
elevated, at least two feet above the level of the garden generally. This makes the building airier 
and healthier, and adds greatly to its dignity, while from both house and terrace a better view 
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is had of the garden. If the house is on a sloping site this may he easily arranged. The terrace 
should be on naturally formed ground if possible, and if adjustment has to be made, care must 
be taken to guard against an artificial effect. The terrace should have as long a line as possible, 
and should be sufficiently broad, in proportion to the size of the house. 

The retaining vail forming the front of the terrace should he of the same material as the 
house and be treated similarly, so as to secure unity of effect. The terrace vail vith it^ liights 
of steps is invalual)le as a link ])etveen the house and the grounds. 

If the terrace is lov, a simple stone cope along the top of the retaining vail is all that is 
required, but vhen it is higher than tvo or three feet a lov terrace vail is necessary. This may 
be quite plain or be in the form of a balustrade, according to the size and style of the house. 
Balustrades are necessary only in connection vith buildings of a palatial order. Plain stone 
vails, decorated vith climbing plants, are quite in harmony with most country houses. 

No rule can be laid down for the vidth of terraces or the nunjl>er of them to be used in laying 
out a garden, as these depend entirely on the size and leAvffs of the giound l)eing treated. For 
the sake of simplicity of effect, however, they should not be multiplied. 

Although cheaper in the first instance, grass slopes are l)ut }K)or sul)stitutes for terrace vails. 
Slopes liaA^e no architectonic Auiliie and contribute nothing to the unity of house and garden, 
(hi the contrary, they have in some instances a most unpleasant effect. The grass on these 
slopes is difficult to keej) in good order and they gh^e no such op]j or trinity to the gardener as the 
walls afford. 

Philip Miller, nearly Uvo hundred years ago, wrote thus on the utility of terraces : — 

There is a peculiar Excellency in Gardens that have terrasses ; because from the height of one Terrass, all 
the lower parts of the Garden may be discovered ; and from others the Compartiments are seen, which form so 
many several Gardens one under another and present us with very agreeable Views, and different Scenes of 
Things, if the Terrasses are not too frequent, and there be good lengths of Level between them. 

OF SOME PRINCIPLES OF GARDEN DESIGN. 

The environment of a building requires careful consideration. Especially is this the case 
when it is to be surrounded by a garden of some extent, and still more so when beyond the garden 
there lies a wide extent of heautiful country. 

Architecture clearly proclaims itself to he an art of man's devising. The surrounding 
scenery — plain, valley, hill and mountain — are what man calls Nature. The task before the 
designer of the garden is to bring about, by its medium, a haimonious alliance hetvixt Art 
and Nature. The garden is Nature Avoven round the house under the guiding hand of Art. 

Every garden ought to he specially designed for the Imilding Avhich it encloses and adapted 
to the character of the site on Avhich it is laid out. If that he accepted it is futile to lay doAAm 
hard-and-fast rules or to prepare model plans. Nevertheless, there are some general i)rinciples 
AATiich ought to he borne in mind, and it is proposed to deal Avith these briefly. 

1. UtiUtij , — The first essential is that the garden shall he so planned as to l)e useful and coii' 
venient in the daily life of the occupants of the house, much should this he the case that it 
Avill be used as an outdoor extension of the house at all times that the Aveather may permit, and 
especially in Avarin countrips Avhere a great deal of time is necessarily s])ent out- of doois. The 
different parts of the garden and its accessories, sucli as kitchen-garden, conservatory, tool and 
potting houses, &c., should all be arranged so as to permit of the Avork of the house and garden 
going on smoothly and Avith the least possible loss of time. Eoads and paths should he as direct 
and easy as possible, convenient accesses by carriage, cart, or barroAv should be laid out Avhere 
necessary and tradesmen's entrances provided. Servants' quarters should in no case overlook 
the laAvns or the parts of the garden adjacent to the principal rooms. A reasonable amount of 
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privacy should he obtainable in the garden, especially vhen it is used for reading and study. 
Shelter from the prevailing winds and shade from the sun should also be provided, with seats and 
resting-places in convenient positions. 

‘2. Tndhfulness.~The garden should not pretend to be what it is not, a piece of Nature in 
its virgin state. Nor should it pretend to be larger than it really is by the concealment of its 
boundaries, one of the falsities of the landscape school, which brought forth that wonderful 
invention, the ‘‘ ha-ha.” The garden should plainly confess man’s hand in its making, and 
its enclosure should be shown straightforwardly and without reserve. No fear should be felt that 
the beauty of the garden will be marred by abandoning the attempt to counterfeit Avild Nature. 



FIG. 11. — HOUSr: AND GARDIIN NEAR ."HCRBI IRNF. (C. E. ilallOWS, Arollltect.) 


The highest beauty is ever linked with truth, and the garden-maker may well listen to the 
message of Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Trn ; — 

‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

3. SimpUciUj.—Whethei- large or small, a garden should be simple in its general design. 
Simplicity is not baldness, for true simplicity is in no way inconsistent Avith the highest degree 
of richness, where that may be desired. Simplicity is the result of a Avell-ordered plan, by which 
the garden becomes not a mere collection of trees, shrubs, and flowers, but a coherent and well- 
proportioned entity, beautiful as a AA'hole as avcH as in its details. This desirable c|uality in a garden 
is most often destroyed by croAvding too many features into the space available. The desire to 
have specimens of as many different kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants as possible is also destructive 
of lireadth and unity of effect. Unless the intention is to lay out a nursery it is not desirable to 
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attempt an exhibition of all the riches of the British arboretum. Euskin wrote : “ A forest 
composed of all manner of trees is poor, if not disagreeable in effect ; a mass of one species of tree 
is sublime/’ Of course, it is not proposed to limit the trees in a garden to one, or even two or 
three kinds. Variety is also desirable, within limits, and so long as it does not destroy the 
simplicity and restfulness of effect which should pervade the garden which embosoms a home — 

An English home — gray twilight pour'd 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep — all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient peace. 

4. Fitness . — In order to secure that appropriateness which is desirable in a garden, all its 
features and accessories should reflect the character, style, and scale of the house, and be conceived 
in the same spirit. A totally different treatment is called for in the case of a princely suburban 

mansion from that of a 
country^ cottage, and the 
grounds of a casino would 
follow different lines from 
those surrounding the Imild- 
ings of a university. Con- 
gruity in the more architec- 
tural accessories should be 
carefully studied. A common 
fault is to have these too 
elaborate and ambitious for 
the house to which they are 
adjuncts. 

5. Digyiity and Refine- 
ment . — Attention to the fore- 
going principles ought to 
bring dignity in their wake, 
for the smallest cottage may" 
have the dignified image and 
superscription of honesty 
stamped on its features. Good proportion and fine lines without any- ornament make a har- 
monious composition, for, as in another art, “ Das Ornament ist nicht die Melodic, sondern die 
Begleitung.” 

Nothing detracts more from the dignity of a garden than petty and trivial ornaments. 
Only real works of art can bear to stand alongside the works of Nature. It were better to have 
no ornaments at all than to have anything but the best. 

A simple symmetrical arrangement contributes to the dignity of any garden, but while good 
balance should be preserved, the symmetry should not be precise, as where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley at its brother. 

And half the garden but reflects the other. 

A certain freedom in details is necessaiy to secure the best results, and a hard and stiff effect 
should be avoided, 

6. Mystery .— the most elusive quality of design, does not in any way conflict with 
simplicity. A certain measure of it follows the arranging of the various parts of the garden so 
that everything may not be apparent to the spectator at once, that he must look here and there, 
and at every turn find fresh beauties, new points of interest. 



FIG. 12.— TAN-Y>RALLT. (H. S. Fairburst, Architect.’) 
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Some of the old gardens of Italy are full of that charm of mystery, which makes a strong 
appeal to the imagination, while Le Nitre’s hydraulics at Versailles largely fail to arouse any 
kindred feeling. 

OF THE ENCLOSURE OF THE GARDEN. 


The word “ garden ” stands for an enclosed space, and comes from the same root as “ garth,’ 
or “ yard,” being surrounded by walls to 
separate it from the open fields or woods. 

In Chaucer’s translation of the Roman de la 
Rose, he refers thus to the garden, which 


Enclosed was, and walled wele, 

With hie waUes embatailed. 

This essential characteristic of the garden 
should 1)0 frankly accepted and honestly 
carried out. There is no use of pretending 
that one's garden includes the whole 
countryside by having recourse to the 
dodges of the landscape ” school, such as 
sinking the enclosures in ditches. The 
garden in connection with a house is its 
enclosing frame, and no deception should 
1)0 practised in connection with it. The 
pretence that the garden is a place of wild 
Nature is well met by h?ir George Sitwell : 

“ You can’t hope to persuade us that 
Nature built the house : why insult our 
understanding by pretending that Nature 
made the garden ? ” The enclosure is 
needed for shelter for plants and for some 
degree of privacy, and should be treated 
simply, but with decorative feeling, and 
emjjhasised rather than ignored. The charm 
of ‘‘ a garden enclosed ” is its seclusion, 
and the feeling that the owner has a 
retreat, however small, beyond the bustle 
of the outer world, which he can call home. 

The garden will be enclosed by walls or 
hedges, as ma}' be found most convenient, 
but around a house of some importance 
walls would probably be most suitable. 

Hedges make a beautiful frontier, 
thickset round a little garden and kept 
neatly clipped. They may be of deciduous trees, as the hawthorn, beech, lime, or hornbeam 
or of evergreens, such as box, holly, yew, or privet. Some of these grow better in one locality 
than another. The trimming should be done on the simplest possible lines. 

If the lover of wild Nature prefers the hedge for its green, restful beauty and the shelter it 
gives to the feathered songsters of his garden, another will prefer the stone or brick wall for the 
perfect screen it makes and for the surface it gives for growing all sorts of climbers. A beautiful 
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garden wall may be made with rough stones from the fields, built dry, and small flowering plants 
grown in its crevices. A strong coping, in harmony with the w^all it crowns and protects, should 
be always provided. 

One of the worst possible enclosures is the ordinary cast-iron railing. The split oak or other 
wooden fence is much more artistic. Wrought ironwork, simple or rich, always looks well in a 
garden, but is expensive. 

The design of the garden gate requires special consideration. It is an outpost of the house 
itself, and should lie in perfect harmony with it. A common mistake is to have too pretentious a 
gateway for the house to which it leads. Whether it is a simple oaken gate, framed in a hedge 
sweet with the briar rose, or the massive wrought-iron gates of a Tijou, swinging on great classic 
piers, the garden entrance should lie pleasant and inviting, holding out some indication of the 
welcome within. 

OF THE PATHS IN THE GARDEN. 

Walks and paths are a necessity which ought to be provided in a straightforward way. The 
“ landscape ” gardeners of the eighteenth century were in sore straits over the walks, which up 
till that time had led a visitor from one part of the garden to another in a direct and unaffected 
way. Kent made up his mind that Nature abhorred a straight line, and came to the conclusion 
that she must love “ the line of beauty.” So the order went out for serpentine walks. He did 
not see that serpentine paths were just as artificial as straight ones. When the craze for what 
liecame known as the “ English Garden ” crossed to the Continent, and the winding w^alks and 
other freaks of England’s landscape-makers attracted attention abroad, a French writer scoffed : 
‘‘ Eien n’est plus facile que de dessiner un pare anglais ; on n’a qu'a enivrer son jardinier, et a 
suivre ses traces.” 

In any ca^e only straight paths should be within the immediate vicinity of the house. The 
walks should not be shirked as something which ought not to be in a garden. They should l)e 
accepted as part of the scheme, and made to play their part in the design of the garden. Properly 
laid out, the paths give beautiful vistas leading the eye to the points of interest in the garden, 
with their arches here and there, framing pictures of the distant landscape. The paths should 
be carefully ^proportioned to the traffic, and all necessary communication with kitchen-garden, 
stables, &c., conveniently arranged. 

The best materials for garden walks are gravel, stone flags, or brick paving, laid in the 
simplest patterns. Asphalte and concrete are dry and durable, but make hard and ugly paths 
in a garden. 

For the borders of walks, grass is perhaps the most beautiful, but it requires much attention 
to keep it in good order. The margins ought to be broad enough for the use of the lawn mower. 
Natural-faced stones make a good edging, and box is an old favourite, although blamed for 
harbouring some of the pests of the garden. Glazed earthenware edgings, especially the orna- 
mental ones, are really the worst that can be used. Wood edging can only be regarded as tem- 
porary, to protect box, &c., in course of growth. 

OF LAWNS. 

The green sward which carpets England’s gardens is her unique possession, for no countrv 
can show lawns to equal the thick velvety turf to which our climate is so favourable. Chaucer 
wrote of the lawn of his day being 

Ful thikke of gray, ful soft and sswete, 

and Bacon wrote that ” Nothing is more pleasant to the Eye than Green Grass kept finely shorn.” 
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Every garden should have as wide an extent of lawn as can be conveniently provided. The 
lawn gives unity and breadth to the whole composition. It should be jealously guarded from 
invasion by anything that would break up its surface, for the whole eltect of a beautiful lawn 
may be taken away by a few flower-beds or specimen trees spotted over its surface. 

OF FLOWER-BEDS AND PARTERRES. 

Flower-beds laid out in intricate geometrical patterns, known as “ knotts,” were among the 
features of the old English formal gardens. They were enclosed in a border of box or lavender, 
and the effect heightened by the use of sand or coloured earths. Elaborate parterres were also 
used in France, the different kinds being known as Parterres de broderie, Parterres de coynparti- 
went, and Parterres d Vanglaise, Of such decorations as these Bacon says : “As for the making 
of Knots or Figures, with Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie under the Windows of the 
House, on that Side which the Garden stands, they be but Toys, you may see as good sights many 
times in Tarts.’’ 

Rich beds of flowers are most appropriately arranged on the garden terraces next the house, 
but they ought to be laid out simply, and enclosed by straight lines. Elaborate geometrical 
designs are quite out of place. They are apt to look grotesque rather than ornamental and help 
to destroy the dignity of a garden. All attempts to produce representations of other things on 
a flat surface ought to be rejected. The trivialities of what is known as carpet-bedding are as 
ridiculous in a garden as the vagaries of “ verdant sculpture.” It is well that the fashion, for it 
was nothing better, has to a great extent passed away. The flowers themseKes, simply set in 
masses of colour, harmoniously grouped, form the most beautiful decoration. The heibaceous 
border of the present-day garden i^ really a revival, and a welcome one, of the old and simple 
way of disposing flowers, and is much to be preferred to the overwrought patterns of a time 
when art had been almost driven out of the garden. The simpler the forms in which these beds 
are laid out the better. 

OF KITCHEN GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

The kitchen garden should be placed conveniently for the kitchen service, and not far from 
the stables, &c. It should have a good exposure, so as to get as much sunlight as possible. Walls 
form the best enclosure as they give the best shelter and their surface is available for training 
fruit trees. Hedges are of no use for this purpose, and their roots draw all the nourishment from 
the soil around them. The interior of the wall should be c[uite flat so as not to interfere with the 
trees on its inner face, all buttresses or breaks being formed on the outside. The wall should have 
a cope Avith a good projection, and fixtures for training wires built in during its erection. A good 
water supply is necessary, and a tank, for exposing water in the open air, might be made a feature 
in the garden. 

The kitchen garden should be treated quite plainly and unpretentiously, but a feature might 
be made of the gateway, giving a long vista up the central path, ^ome visitors will wish to see 
the homely beauties of this garden as well as the splendours of the flower-garden. We find 
Addison Avriting in 1712, in one of his essays in the Spectator : — 

Besides the wholesome luxury which that Place abounds with, I have always thought a Kitchen-garden a 
more pleasant sight than the tinest Orangerie or artificial Green-house. I love to see everything in its Perfection 
and am more pleased to survey my Rows of Colworts and Cabbages, with a thousand nameless Pot-herbs, spring- 
ing up in their full Fragrancy and Verdure, than to see the tender Plants of Foreign Countries kept alueby 
artificial Heats, or withering in an Air and Soil, that are not adapted to them. 

The Avalks of the kitchen- garden may be decorated Avith beds of flowers useful for house 
decoration, it not being desirable to denude the flower-garden for this purpose. 
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Within the enclosure such accessories will have to be provided as greenhouse, garden frames, 
root, seed, and fruit stores, potting shed, &c. 

In spring and autumn, the orchard, however small, is a beautiful as well as useful part of 
the garden. It must be well sheltered b}" belts of trees from the cold wdnds. In some old- 
fashioned orchards the grass is allo^Yed to grow, and drifts of daffodils gild the green carpet here 
and there, and when these have faded, many old flowers appear that are rarely to be seen noAV, 
for they have gone out of fashion, as poor John Clare wrote : — 

And where the marjoram once, and sage and rue, 

And balm and mint, with curled -leaf parsley grew, 

And double marigolds, and silver thyme, 

And pumpkins 'neath the window used to climb ; 

And where I often, when a child, for hours 

Tried through the pales to get the tempting flowers ; 

As lady’s laces, everlasting peas, 

True love lies bleeding, with the hearts at ease ; 

And golden rods, and tansy running high, 

That o'er the pale top smiled on passer-by ; 

Flowers in my time which every one would praise, 

Though thrown like weeds from gardens now -a- days. 


OF WATER IN THE GARDEN. 

Eefereiice has already been made to the use of w'ater in the gardens of other days, and in 
this the garden designer of to-day will do well to study carefully the lessons of the past. 

No garden can reach the highest degree of beauty without ^vater, whether a running stream, 
a mirror-like pool, or a hubhling fountain. 

In grounds of a formal character, the artificial pond, wdth its water-lilies and the 
reflections on its glassy surface, is doubtless the form in which Avater may be used for the 
decoration of the garden. A rectangular or circular basin will impart both dignity and 
grace to the composition. The course of a running stream Avould probably Ije best included in 
the '' Wild Garden/’ for however formally the garden around the house may he arranged it is 
Avell to have, if possible, a few acres of wooded ground beyond the hounds of the garden, where 
the wiki plants and floAvers of the locality may he groAvn and tended, not laid out in any Avay, 
but, as Bacon says, framed, as much as may he, to a Natural Wildness.” 

The pond Avould thus have a constant supply, and the OA^erflow aa'ouUI run into the stream 
lower doAvn. The Avater Avould never become stagnant, and a constructed pond may be cleaned 
out occasionally, AATiich cannot be done oiherAvise. 

The kerb of the pond should be as Ioav and as simple as possible. A balustrade is not at all 
advisable. Such a ])ond is much more satisfactory than any attempt to make an artificial pond 
look as if it Avere a naturally formed sheet of Avater. 

Fountains have been in use ever since man commenced to lay out gardens, and, indeed, 
especially in Avarm sunny Aveather, ‘‘ they are a great Beauty and Befreshment.” The charm of 
the fountain is doubtless to ])e traced back to the feelings that man entertained in early davs to 
the natural spring, " the fountain of living Avaters.” The rush of Avater, like a living thing, from 
the boAvels of the earth, spreading its refreshing spray over the parched earth, is ahvays an 
attractive sight. Against the green ])ackground of a garden it has a most beautiful effect.*^ 

The finest exciniples of fountains are doubtless those in the gardens laid out during the 
Italian Benaissance. The grounds of Versailles as laid out by Le Notre have the most Avonderful 
series of fountains to be seen anyAvhere, but they are on too great a scale for the Avater available, 
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OF GAKDEN-HOUSES. 

Every warden, unless it be very small, should have a garden house The term is meant to 
refer to somethin^ quite different from the ordinary ‘ ‘ summer house, a flimsy stiuctui e of y oo , 
often of a ^ustIc ” character, highly varnished, and altogether out of harmony vuth pi nts, 
floTer^or anything beautiful. lUs often damp, partly decayed, overgrown with vegetation, 

-ere a feature in all large gardens before the days of landscape 



l-,,- 15 -MON-T5CUIE. SOMEK^L-IVHIRE : THE (iAilPES HOl'SK AND PAVILIOX. 

Vr H Formal (Jardms tn j:,„jland wrl_.‘>coW,u,l (BatUord, 1002 .. 

Reproducea by ixir mission trom ill. H. im=o 

, . 1 ,11 traces of civilisation had to disappear. Two beautiful examples are 


‘'“°Thc wvden-honse is a necfssily when the garden is really need by the occupants of the house 

itie ^a ppe aarden-lover will wish to have a place m it where he can retire 

and not kep or ’ p from the elements, and yet with the garden air all around. 

Tiri^ 1 f.rsir h 'Sfe 0. at sonre distance, rt may he built of a rougher style of 
If it lb out of ,.ig appearance. It should be set so as to give as 

Wtiful views of ""the landscape beyond as the garden can command. It may- be furnished 
Seasy chairs and hammocks, and such other httings as will readily.suggest themselves. 
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OF PERGOLAS AND ARBOURS. 

The pergola had its origin in Italy, the garden of Europe. The word is Italian and belonged 
originally to a variety of grape grown in Italy. It was used ultimately to include also the arbour 
upon which the vine was grown, and both came to be so much in vogue that the word was applied 
to any covered way formed with climbing plants of any kind. The pergola formed a most 
important part of the garden decorations of Italy, designed during and since the Eenaissance. 
There it is a beautiful structure, generally built with stone pillars, crowned with wooden beams. 
Creepers of all sorts are trained up the columns and spread over the whole of the pergola, which 
thus forms a deliciously shaded corridor in the open air. 



IIG, 16,— WiCH CllOsS TLACK. iThoma:* H. MhW eull ). 


The pergola has come into use in this country during recent years, although it really belongs 
to warmer climates than that of England. It should only be used to serve some definite end, 
leading from one part of the garden to another. It makes a beautiful passage-way to the garden- 
house or the rose garden. In construction and design it should be quite simple and light."^ In 
this country trellis-work is frequently used for the construction of pergolas, so that during winter 
it may present a better appearance than it would otherwise do. 
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The ai'bour is closely related to the pergola, and although somewhat like the “ summer-house,” 
is much lighter, being generally of very open lattice-work. 

Pergolas and arbours should be covered with flowering creepers rather than ivy, as the latter 
is apt to grow much too thickly. An arbour of climbing roses makes a charming shelter. Treillage 
and trellis-work are most suitable for forming archways over walks and any divisions or screens 
which it may be found desiral)le to erect in the garden. The French style, on square rather than 
diamond lines, is much the better. 

All the wood used in making these structures, being exposed to the weather, should be of 
oak or teak. 


OR SEATS IN THE GARDEN. 

At least one seat should l)e found in the smallest garden. Seats have formed part of the 
furniture of the garden at all times, from the simple stool on which the Oriental sat, under his 
^'ine or lig tree, ages ago, down to the semi-circular exedra in the gardens of Italy, and to Spenser’s 
day, when he wrote in The Faerie Queene ; — 

And all ^\itliout were walkes and alleyes dight, 

With divers trees enrang’d in even rankes ; 

And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 

And shadie seates and sundry flowering bankes 
To sit and rest the walkers’ wearie shankes. 

Seats of marble, richly decorated, were among the ornaments of Pioman and Italian gardens, 
but stone seats are not suitable for a cold and damp climate, and under sunless skies they are apt 
to look chilly and uninviting. In England they are sometimes provided with a wooden seat or 
lattice, ])ut ]>rol)ahly the best coarse is to have the seats wholly made of wood, Good English 
oak, left to colour naturally, or deal painted green, are the best materials for the making of seats, 
wdiicli should ])e as simple in design as possible. The garden should not, on any account, be 
disfigured l>y seats made of the so-called ‘‘ rustic work,’' or of ‘‘ ornamental” camt-iron with var- 
nished })iteh pine slats. 

The size and style of the seats may vary fiom the simple detached seat to a large semi- 
circular one set where it will form a centre of interest in some part of the garden ; it might be 
partly enclosed and covered by a light trellis roof if shade is specially desired. A circular seat 
may be carried all round a tree, and seats may also be placed in niches foimed in the terrace walls. 
They should always be ])laced to command a view of some interest or beauty, and shelter and 
shade should be kept in mind. The comfort and durability of the seats will be greatlv increased 
if they are set on brick or stone platforms raised a few inches above the surrounding grass, and 
the appearance of a seat is much enhanced l>y a ])ackground of shiubbeiy. 

OF SUN-DIALS. 

Gervase ^^larkham, one of the first English writers on garden craft, wrote in 1615, on the 
desiralulity of having as the centre-piece of one of the four quartern into which he divided his 
ideal garden, “ either a conduit of some anticke fashion, a standard of some nnusuall devise, or 
else some Dyall or other Pyramid that may grace and heaiitilie the garden.” 

Although scarcely ever used for the reading of time in these days, a dial, on which the sun 
points to the passing hour, may be fittingly set up in the garden. The old-world associations 
which Imger around the sun-dial make it peculiarly suitable in a country garden. 

In one of his essays, “ The Old Benchers of the Inner Temjde,” Charles Lamb, musing on 
sun-dial^ writes : — 
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What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments of lead and bra^h, its port or solemn duiness 
of communication, compared with the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language of the old dial. It 
stood as the garden god of Christian gardens. Why is it almost everywhere vanished ? If its business use were 
siispended b\ more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. It 
spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted after sunset, of temperance and good hours. It was 
the primitive clock, the horloge of the first world. Adam could scarce have missed it in Paradise. It was the 
measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, for the birds to apportion their siher warblings 
by, for docks to pasture, and be led to fold by. The shepberd carved it out quaintly in the sun, and turning 
philosopher by the very occupation, provided it with mottoes more touching than tombstones. 

In placing the sun-dial in the garden, care must be taken not to put it in tlie tnidst of 
incongruous surroundings, such as buildings or garden furniture of pronounced modernity. 
Especially is it out of place in a town garden, within sight of a crowded street. It is liest set in 
a ijuiet and sequestered part of the garden, with no more of man’s handiwoi’k in view than a seat, 
inviting rest, reading, or thought. 

I stand amid ye summer dowers, 

To tell ye passage of ye houres. 

When winter steals ye dowers away, 

I tell ye passinge of their day. 

O man, whose desh is but as grasse. 

Like summer dowers, thy life shall passe. 

Whyles tyme is thine lave up in store. 

And thou shalt live forevermore. (Hrougham Hall, 1000.) 

At the same time, the plot in the centre of which it stands should be fully exposed to the sun at 
all times of the day, even although the dial finds a place in the modern garden as an ornament 
and a link with bygone days rather than for its primary purpose. 

Stone is the most suitable luaterial for the pedestal. Cast-iron, from an aesthetic point of 
view, is out of court. Wood does not have the character of permanence which we associate with 
the sun-dial. It is lia])le to decay if it is not painted or otherwise treated, and the only colour 
that suits a sun-dial is the stain of Time. 

OF SCULPTURE AND ORNAMENTS IN THE GARDEN. 

The use of sculptured figures and other ornaments in the garden was much more common 
in Italy and France during the Renaissance than in England, where greater restraint has always 
been shown in the use of such decorations. 

There is no doubt that the sculpture in many of the Italian gardens adds a charm to their 
beauty. It introduces a human note, tbe necessity for which is felt in these large terraced 
gardens, with their great masses of dark green yew and ilex. The marble ligures gh e a high 
light to the colour scheme, which otherwise would be overpowering, while the dark clip])ed 
foliage gives the sculpture a background which enhances its beauty. 

It is a mistake, however, on aesthetic as well as practical grounds, to have marble statuary 
outside, in the climate of England, where marble can rarely be saon in its full beauty. Apart 
from its discoloration and decay in our atmosphere, figures in that material look very much out 
of place in winter. When snow covers the landscape the poor thinly clad marble statues look 
as if they ought to be taken in from the cold ! 

Other stone may be used, native to the country, which is much more suitaljle than marble, 
but lead or bronze, especially the former, are much to he preferred. The lead weathers to a 
beautiful grey, which harmonises much better than marble with the light and colours of an 
English garden. Some fine old examples of such statuary are to be seen at ilelbourne and 
Hardwick Halls. 
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Sculpture is out of place except in a rich and highly wrought garden scheme of strong archi- 
tectural quality, ^yedded to a l)uilding with some classic grace, and even then it should he used 
with great reserve. A figure should only be used to fill up a space which otherwise w'ould he felt 
to he a l)lank. It may aho he used to emphasise and give importance to a special part of the 
garden. Sculpture must, however, he of absolutely the first quality. It is much better to have 
one really fine figure exquisitely placed and in scale with the surroundings than half-a- 
dozen indifferent ones scattered here and there in an aimless way. Garden statuary should not 
he of a serious or tragic character, hut should rather he of a playful mood. The happiest pieces 
of old garden scidpture are the amorini, laughing, running, and tumbling in the joy of young life. 

If the funds available do not permit of sculpture of the highest quality then it is best to 
dispense with its use altogether. Bacon gives it as his opinion that such adornments are for the 
gardens of great Princes only, and are by no means essential to the garden. These may use 
'* 8tatues and such things, for 8tate and Magnificence, but they add nothing to the true pleasure 
of a Garden.” 

Vases were also used as ornaments in some of the old English gardens. Beautiful examples 
in lead may he seen at Hampton Court. V rest and Melbourne Hall. They ought not to be 
placed on an 0 ])en lawn, where they are frequently to ])e seen, hut set in distinct relation with the 
architectural accessories of the garden, on lerrace walls, or as teiminals to piers. They give the 
opportunity of breaking the monotony of masonry with the colours of leaf and ilower. 

OF OARDUN COLOVK. 

In the colour scheme of the garden little success is likely to l)e attained without the free 
use of those great masses of gremi foliage which alone give breadth, depth, and body to the colou)-s 
of a garden. It may be green of varying shades to avoid monotony, ])ut nevertheless there must 
be ])leuty of green. Fancy-coloured trees and shrul;)S require to Ije introduced with the greatest 
caution, 

For green is to the eye, what to the ear 
Is harmony, or to the smell the rose. 


So Nature's greatest, most restful colour must be used freely and laid on with a broad 1)rush. 
There is no foil for the pageant of tlowers like the dark green background given ]>y such trees as 
the yew, holly, and hornheam. 

The masonry of the house itself and of its terrace walls vields a l)eautiful contrast to the 
delicate tints of the leaves and flowers of climbing jdarits. The colours of both leaves and flowers 
have to he considered in relation to the colour of the materials of th(‘ hous(* — grey, red. brown, 
or otherwise, as the case may he. 

The artistic massing and grouping of llowers is a most fa^cinating study. To ensure a 
}U‘Oji)er succession of harmonious colouring throughout the floral vear requires skill and foin- 
thought, hut the procession of the flowers of spring, summer, and autumn, if well marshalled, is 
a sight worth scheming for. Care must he taken to avoid the hot, raw colours which manv of 
the llorist-made flowers take on. ilore of the herbaceous flowers ought to be cultivated, and the 
sweet old flowers that are meantime superseded l)y the “ floial fireworks ” which make a transient 
hlaze and then disappear for ever. 

The artist will not need fo be told to keep the blue flowers fioni clashing with the scarlet 
ones, nor will he run in his bright yellows where they produce discord to the eye. He will use 
white llowers often to frame his most vivid colours. Beds of flowers are frequentlv to be seen 
which are simply a turgid mosaic of crude, harsh colours. 
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Care should be taken in painting the woodwork of accessories in the garden not to pitch the 
colours in too high a key, thus killing the natural colours. Most of the woodwork should be a 
soft green, which does not compete with the colour of the trees, nor Milton’s '' smooth enamelled 
green ” upon the lawn. For the same reason, staring white woodwork should also be avoided. 
It should be toned down to a light grey. 


EPILOOUE. 

John Evelyn wrote to one of his contem})oraries : “I beseech you, forget not to informe 
yourselfe as diligently as may be, in things that belong to gardening.” The architects of to-day, 
and especially the younger ones, would do well to take E\ elyn’s advice to themselves. The 
architect takes a short-sighted view of his art wlio thinks that when he has hnished the Imilding 
itself his work is done. From the veiy inception of the design he should have before him the 
treatment of the surroundings of his building, and whatever its purpose or character, he ought 
to regard it as his duty and privilege to design a harmonious setting for it. Where possible, he will 
enlist Nature's aid to grace his art and hi Nature's work around that of man’s hands so that there 
may he no contlict, lait that each may enhance the effect of the other. As the great dramatist 
has put it : — 

There is an art that doth mend nature, 

Change it rather. 

But the art itself is nature. 

The practice of his art will be 1 lettered by his getting into closer touch with Nature, with the prin- 
ciples on which she works and with the beauty of form and colour that characterises all her works. 
While he seeks to make her his ally he will get nearer to her, nearer to the lireath of flowers,” 
to the music of birds and the murmur of running water, and as he does so his art is sure to gain 
in truth, in power, in beauty. He will seek to realise the responsibility of the art that raises 
structures which, so long as they stand, are either music or discord to all who see them, and are 
at peace or at war with Nature around them. He may learn, too, the dignity of his labours in 
designing the environment of house and home from such a poet, a seer and interpreter of Nature 
as Wordsworth, in these words, which may fittingly close our study 

Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting ; 
and its object, like that of all the liberal arts is, or ought to be, to move the affections under the control of good 
sense, ... If this be so when we are merely putting together words or colours, how much more ought the 
feeling to prevail when we arc in the midst of the realities of things ; of the beauty and harmony, of the ]oy and 
happiness of living creatures ; of men and children, of birds and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees and 
flowers ; with the changes of night and day, evening and morning, summer and winter ; and ail their unwearied 
actions and energies. 
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TOAVX PIANXIXG. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE RJ.B.A. TO^YN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XIX. THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
ACT: NOTES ON POINTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS 

By Raymond LXavin. 

Part I. — The hrst portion of the Act^ Sections 
L-53, dealing with honsinu’. refers chiefly to the pro- 
ceedings likely to be taken by Local Authorities, 
and consists mainly of amendments to the Housing 
ot the Working Classes Acts 1890-1909, which 
luive the ,ii,eneral effect of giving greater facilities 
in the provision of housing accommodation in 
districts both urban and rural. This part of 
the Act is somewhat complicated owing to the 
tact that it is chiefly what is known as legislation 
by reference to other Acts, and it would need to be 
studied separately by those who are interested in 
the cpiestion of Municipal Housing. There are, 
however, one or two provisions in this part of 
the Act which may prove useful to architects in 
connection with new development schemes — for 
example : — 

Under Section 4. — The Public Works Loan Com- 
mivssioners are authorised to lend to a Public 
Utility Society up to two-thirds of the value of the 
property in place ot one moiety as previously ; 
and a Public Utility Society is defined as a Society 
registered under tiie Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act 1893, or any amendment thereof, 
the rides whereof prohibit the payment of any 
interest or dividend at a rate exceeding 5 per cent. 

Under Section 6. — The Local Authority may lay 
out and construct public streets or roads on any land 
aiujuired or appropriated by them for the purposes 
ot Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act 1890, or they mav contribute towards the cost 
of the laying out and construction of any streets 
or roads on any such land by other persons on the 
condition that those streets or roads are to be 
dedicated to the public. Thus they are enabled 
to facilitate the development of land for housing 
purposes by Societies of Public LTiiity or other 
bodies. 

Section 14 should be carefully studied by any 
architects interested in the letting of small house 
property, as by it the onus is thrown upon the 
owner of maintaining the house in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation during the 
whole term of the tenancy. This applies to all 
houses the annual rents of which in London do not 
exceed £40, in boroughs having a population of 
oO.OOO or upwards do not exceed £26, and in the 
case of houses situated elsewhere, do not exceed 
£!(*). 

Undei Section 17 the Act provides that a room 
habitually used as a sleeping place, the surface of 


the floor of which is more than 3 feet below the sur- 
face of the part of the street adjoining or nearest to 
the room, shall be deemed to be a dwelling-house so 
dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
habitation unless the room is at least 7 feet in 
height from floor to ceiling, unless it complies with 
such regulations as it is provided the Local Autho- 
rity, with the approval of the Local Government 
Board, shall make for such rooms. 

Under Section 43 the Act prohibits the biulding of 
back-to-back houses, but provides certain excep- 
tions in the case of houses containing several tene- 
ments where the Medical Ofiicer of Health for the 
district certifies tnat effective ventilation is secured. 

Under Section 44 power is given to the Local 
Government Board to revoke by-laws or to make 
new by-laws where they are satisfied by local in- 
quiry or otherwise that the erection of dwellings for 
the Avorking classes is being unreasonably impeded 
in consequence of any local by-laws. Architects 
may be able to make use of this section when ham- 
pered in building cottages by objectionable by- 
laws. 

Part II. of the Act deals with the subject of 
ToAvn Planning. It is much simpler in form than 
Part L, and consists of only a few pages, Avliich 
should be read by all architects taking any interest 
in the subject, as any short summary of such an Act 
must necessarily be very incomplete. It may, 
however, be useful to give such a short summary, 
and afterwards to draw special attention to parts of 
the Act of particular interest to architects. 

The opening section, No. 54, defines shortly the 
scope of the Act : 

A town planning scheme niaA' be made in accordance 
^^ith the provisions of this Part of this Act as resi)ectf' any 
land Avhich is in course of development or appears likely 
to be used for building purposes, Tsith the general object 
of securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and con- 
venience in connexion A\ith the laying out and use of tlie 
land, and of any neighbouring lands. 

The clauses Avhich give effect to this general sec- 
tion provide that a Local Authority (Avhich means 
the Pouncil of any borough or urban or rural dis- 
trict, and in London the London County Council, or 
a joint body composed of tAVo or more Councils in 
the case Avhere a Toavii Planning scheme affects land 
situated in more than one Local Government area) 
having satisfied the Local Government Board that 
there is a prinia facie case for it, may prepare a 
ToAvn Planning scheme for the land in their area 
and for neighbouring lands Avhich should be in- 
cluded ill the scheme. In addition to this, the Act 
provides that such Local x4uthority may adopt a 
scheme prepared by one or more oAvners of land 
A\ithin the area, and that if so adopted such 
privately prepared scheme Avill become a Toavii 
Planning scheme and have effect as if embodied in 
tlie Act. 

The form of procedure gi\'es ample opportunity 
for public consideration of the scheme, for the hear- 
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ing of objections and suggestions. Provisions are 
made for the necessary powers to enforce schemes, 
and the Local Government Board have power to 
compel Local Authorities to make or adopt 
schemes. 

Provision is made foi compensation in respect to 
property iniuriously aliected and for the recovery 
by the Local Authority of half the increased value 
of any property the value of which is improved by 
the Town Planning scheme. The Local Govern- 
ment Boaid appoint arbitrators who are the final 
referees in all disputes as to compensation. The 
Local Authority is empowered to purchase land 
for the purpose of the scheme. 

Having shortly summarised the provisions of this 
part of the Act. I will deal more in detail and sepa- 
rately with two aspects of the matter : (A) with 
what must interest all architects, namely theii 
power to influence the preparation of town planning 
schemes by the Local Authority for their district ; 
(B) with the powers of individual owners or groups 
of owners of land to prepare and submit town 
planning schemes for their estates. 

A, Deserving of special notice is the introduction 
of the word amenity into the hrst general clause 
of this part of the Act, and while much must depend 
upon the view taken by the Local Government 
Board, it appears obviously to be the intention that 
in the future development of land whether for the 
purpose of dwellings, factories or railways, pro- 
vision should be made in planning the scheme for 
parks and other open spaces and for something 
in the general treatment which shall go beyond the 
mere utilities and conveniences of the scheme. 
The introduction of this word would clearly cover 
some consideration of the architectural effect likely 
to result from the plan. 

The sections of the Act giving opportunities to 
architects and others to influence the proposed 
scheme are the following : — 

Section 56 provides that the Local Government 
Board may make regulations defining the procedure 
to be adopted with respect to applications for 
permission to prepare or adopt a town planning 
scheme, the preparation of the scheme, and for 
obtaining the approval of the Local Government 
Board to such a scheme and in respect to any in- 
cjuiries, reports, notices, &c., in connection with 
the preparation of the scheme, and by sub-section 2, 
such regulations must include pro vision 

(а) For securing co-operation on the part of the 
Local Authoritv with the owners and other persons 
interested in the land proposed to be included in the 
scheme, at every stage of the proceedings, by means 
of conferences and such other means as may be 
provided by the Eegulations. 

(б) For giving the necessary notices. 

(c) For dealing with matters mentioned in the 
fifth schedule of this Act. This schedule defines in 
general terms the procedure to be followed, Such 
procedure is divided into three separate stages : — 


1. The procedure necessary in conneciioyi with 
an application for author it p to prepare or adopt a 
scheme which includes the submission of plans and 
estimates and the publication of notices . — The 
Regulations defining the procedure have just been 
issued, and in them the following are the provisions 
made at this stage for the consideration of sugges- 
tions and criticisms by owners, architects or others 
interested. 

Under Article I. the Local Authority is required : 

(rt) To give two months' notice to all owners and 
occupiers of land likely to be affected by the scheme, 
and to publicly advertise their intention to apply 
for permission to prepare a scheme. 

(5) They are also to deposit at some convenient 
place for purposes of inspection and to afford to any 
])erson interested, without payment, at all reason- 
able hours, opportunity of inspecting a map, on 
the ^5-inch Ordnance scale, of the land proposed to 
be included in the scheme, and to arrange for giving 
any necessary explanation of the map. 

Uyider Article III. the Local Authority before 
making an application for permission to prepare a 
scheme shall consider any objections or representa- 
tions made to them in writing in reference to the 
proposed scheme, whether by owners or other 
persons interested in the land proposed to be in- 
cluded in the scheme or any adjacent lands affected 
by the scheme, and the Local Authority shall further 
endeavour by conference with such owners or other 
persons and by any other means available to secure 
their co-operation in promoting the scheme. They 
are further required to arrange for at least one 
meeting being held at which all such owners or 
persons as aforesaid shall be entitled to attend or 
be represented for the purpose of considering the 
proposed scheme, and notice of such meeting is to 
be served on all such owners or persons. A copy 
of all objections which have not been removed or 
withdrawn must be forwarded by the Local 
Authority to the Local Government Board as part 
of the information required Avhen permission to 
prepare a scheme is applied for. 

2. Ths procedure during or after the prepara- 
tion or adoptioyi and before the approval of the 
schetne hij the Local Gocernynent Board . — At this 
stage, in addition to providing for submitting the 
necessary particulars to the Local Government 
Board and for giving the necessary notices, the 
following very important provision is included in 
the schedule under the sub-section (c), namely : 
'' Hearing of objections and representations by per- 
sons affected, iyichiding persoyis representiyig archi- 
tectural or archceological societies or otherwise 
iyiterested in the ayneyiitg of the proposed schetne:' 
It should be noted that in this schedule the words 
used are '' persoyis affected '' and that representa- 
tives of architectural or arclueologieal societies or 
persons otherwise interested in the amenity of the 
proposed scheme are expressly included^ among 
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persons afiected. In several places in tlie Act, as for 
instance, section 54 (4) and (6), section 56 (2) (a), 
as also in tlie fourth schedule, section 55 (18), the 
references are to persons interested. Whether there 
will ])e considered to be any difference between per- 
sons affected and persons interested may be a nice 
legal point, but in several cases the word " affec- 
ted is used with reference to the property, as, for 
instance, in the first Hne of section 58 — “ Any per- 
son whose property is injuriously '' — so that, 

on the whole, it would seem probable that the in- 
clusion among persons affected of representatives 
of architectural and archjvological societies or 
otherwise would imply that they are also persons 
interested and that they would therefore have 
opportunities to appear wherever it is provided that 
persons interested shall be heard in connection 
with the Act, In this way considerable influence 
may undoubtedly be exercised by local architec- 
tural and other societies, not only to secure the pro- 
tection of the existing amenities of the town, 
whether natural, historical or of whatever character, 
but also by criticising the proposed town plan from 
the point of view of its probable architectural effect 
and by making suggestions for improvement. 

It is further provided in Clause 4 of this schedule 
that Kegulations are to be made defining the duty, 
at any stage, of the Local Authority to publish or 
deposit for inspection any proposed scheme and to 
give information to persons affected by any such 
scheme. Here, clearly, all who are defined above as 
persons affected are entitled to receive full informa- 
tion of any proposed scheme. 

Under Article XII. of the Procedure Regulations : 

(a) At this stage in the proceedings the Local 
Authority is required to serve notice upon the 
owners and occupiers that such authority has been 
given and exhibit a copy of the order giving the 
necessary authority. 

(c) The notices and advertisements are to state 
that the Local Authority propose to prepare or 
adopt a scheme and that any person interested or 
affected desiring to be heard in reference to such 
proposal, including any persons representing archi- 
tectural or archaeological societies or otherwise 
interested in the amenity of the proposed scheme, 
should give notice in writing to the Clerk of the 
Local Authority within twenty- one days from the 
date of the notice or advertisement and 

(d) The Local Authority are to afford to such 
persons an opportunity of inspecting the order and 
to give to them any necessary explanation or in- 
formation in regard thereto. 

Under Article XIII. the Local Authority are to 
carefully consider all objections and representations 
made to them in writing by such persons or 
societies. 

Under Article the Local Authority, when 

they have fully considered their proposals, are to 
have a draft scheme printed embodying them, 
including a map on the 25-inch Ordnance scale 
giving full particulars of the scheme. 


Under Article XVI. : 

(а) The Local Authority must serve notices and 
advertise the completion of the draft scheme and 

(б) must deposit at a convenient place for the 
purpose of inspection for a period of at least 
twenty-one days the draft scheme and maps, and 
these are to be open for inspection without fee 
at all reasonable hours, and explanation or informa- 
tion with reference to them is to be given to any 
person affected desiring it. 

(c) The notices are to state that the Local 
Authority will consider objections or representa- 
tions made to them in WTiting by persons aff'ected, 
and by Article XVII. it is provided that the same 
consideration and objection and the same provision 
for a public meeting to discuss them shall apply as 
is described in Article III. for the first stage of the 
proceedings. 

Under Article XX. : 

(e) A copy of all objections so far as they shall 
not have been removed oi withdrawn must accom- 
pany the scheme when it is forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 

Under Article XXIII. notice of submission of 
such scheme for approval must be given and adver- 
tised, and such notice shall state that a copy of the 
scheme as submitted to the Board may be in- 
spected as above. 

Under Article XXIV. : 

r (u) It is stated that in case the Local Government 
Board proposes to make any modifications or 
attach any conditions to the scheme submitted for 
its approval, the Local Authority must serve a copy 
of the draft order upon owners and occupiers of the 
land included in the scheme, with a notice that 
objections or representations in regard to such 
modifications or conditions should be made in 
writing to the Local Government Board, and 

{b) Similar notice is to be given by advertisement 
in the district. 

In addition to these opportunities provided for 
suggestions or criticisms, Section 54 provides that 
before a town planning scheme is approved bv the 
Local Government Board, notices of their intention 
must be published in the London or Edinburgh 
Gazette, and if witliin twenty-one days from the 
date of such publication ang 'person or authority 
interested objects in the prescribed manner, the 
draft of the order shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament for a period of not less than thirty 
days during tlie Session, and will onlv become 
operative if neither House presents an address to 
His Majesty against the draft. 

Under Article XXVI. Finally it is stated that 
when notice of the intention of the Local (Tovern- 
ment Board to approve tlie scheme has been 
published, any person or authority interested in the 
scheme and deciding to formally object to the 
scheme shall make his objection to the Local 
Government Board by letter stating the claims 
of the objector to make the objecfion and the 
grounds of his objection. 
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3. Tlie third stage deals with the procedure in 
connection with the carrying out of the scheme 
when approved and settled. The Eegulations 
dealing with this have not yet been issued. 

Section 54 (6) gives power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to vary or revoke an existing town 
planning scheme by a subsequent scheme prepared 
or adopted, on the application of the responsible 
authority or of any other person appearing to them 
to be interested. 

The opportunities which the Act affords for per- 
sons affected to offer suggestions, criticism or oppo- 
sition in connection with any town planning scheme 
apply just as fully to schemes prepared bv indi- 
vidual owners and put forward for adoption by the 
Local Authority, and once put forward all the 
powers and responsibilities of the Local Authority 
and the Local Government Board apply to such 
schemes. 

The extent of the area to be included in the 
scheme is a matter upon which architects may well 
give useful suggestions. The land to be included 
is not confined to that within the area of the Local 
Authority preparing the scheme, but may include 
land within the neighbourhood of that area. Special 
power is given to the Local Government Board to 
include a piece of land already built upon, or a piece 
of land not likely to be used for building pur- 
poses where so situated with respect to any land 
likely to be used for building purposes that it 
should be included in any town planning scheme — 
see Section 54 (3) ; while Section 54 (7) defines 
“ land likely to be used for building purposes ” as 
including land likely to be used as or for the pur- 
pose of providing open spaces, roads, streets, parks, 
pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose 
of executing any work upon or under the land 
incidental to a town planning scheme, whether 
in the nature of a building work or not. 

Architects also will be specially interested in the 
matters referred to in sub-section (5) of the fifth 
schedule, a most important sub -section which 
being at the end of the schedule dealing with the 
details of the procedure is likely to be overlooked. 
It reads as follows : — 

The (letaih to be &pecitic<l in plans, including, A\hc*revcr 
the cii-ciimstanees ho require, the restrictions on the 
number of buildin.i^s -which maybe erected on each acre, 
and the height and character of those buildings. 

It will be seen that this sub-section refers to perhaps 
the most important powers in the Act. 

And, under the Procedure Eegulations, Article 
A7r., it is provided that on the maps which are to 
be prepared in connection with the scheme there 
will be shown and clearly indicated by suitable 
colouring the land proposed to be allocated 

for iifc.e as open spaces (a) private or {h) public ; and land to 
be used for any other purposes including, for examj)Ie, 
buildings for manufacturing purposes or buildings of a 
special character in reference either to the purposes to 
which they are to be applied or to their height or otherwise, 


indicating any restrictions proposetl as to the number of 
buildings which may be erected on any portion of land or 
each acre in any portion of land. 

Ill Section 55 (1) it is provided that the Local 
Government Board may prescribe sets of general 
provisions adapted to particular areas for carrying- 
out the general objects of town planning schemes 
in addition to matters actually shown on the plan. 
Such matters are set out in Schedule IV. and in- 
clude the following which may be mentioned : — 

1. Streets, roads and other ways, the stopping 
up or diversion of existing highways. 

2. Buildings, structures and erections. 

3. Open spaces, private and public. 

4. The preservation of objects of historical in- 
terest or natural beauty. 

12. Power of tlu^ responsible authority to re- 
move, alter or demolish any obstructive work. 

13. Power of the responsible authority to make 
agreements with owners, and of owners to make 
agreements with one another. 

15. The application with the necessary modifi- 
cations and adaptations of statutory enactments. 
(This seems to refer to the application of existing 
laws and by-law\s to the sell erne and the making of 
any modifications and adaptations of such law^s and 
by-law'S.) 

17. Limitation of time for operation of scheme. 

18. The co-operation of the responsible autlio- 
rity w ith the owuiers of land included in the scheme 
or other ])ersons interested by means of confer- 
ences, Ac. 

The other items in the schedule relate chiefly to 
engineering matters. Although it is not the 
intention of the Local Government Board imme- 
diately to issue these provisions, the schedule is 
important as showhiig what matters mav be dealt 
wdth in a scheme. 

In addition to this. Section 55 (2) gives power to 
suspend so far as necessary for the proper carrvin^’- 
out of the scheme any statutory enactments,* by"^ 
law-s, regulations or other provisions under what- 
ever authority made, wduch are in operation in the 
area includecl in the scheme. Architects w-ould be 
specially interested in suggesting variations of 
local by-law^s and Acts w hich have been proved to 
affect injuriously the proper development of estates 
from the point of view^ either of economv or of 
architectural effect, and may use this clause to some 
extent as a means of adapting bv-law-s to the vary- 
ing needs of central, internif^diate and quite 
suburban areas. 

Under Section 58 it is provided that anv person 
whose property is injuriously affected *bv the 
making of a towui planning scheme if lie makes a 
claim for the purpose w’itliin the time limited by 
the scheme, not being less than three months after 
the date of its approval, shall be entitled to obtain 
compensation from the responsible authority. 

Subsection 2. — Compensation cannot be ob- 
tained on account of any building erected, contract 
made or work done with respect to land included in 
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the selicme after the time at which the application 
for authority to prepare the scheme was made, or 
such other time as the Local Government Board 
may fix. It is important for architects and others 
engaged in building to take note of the date when 
such application is made, as any building operations 
commenced after that date which are liable to clash 
with the town planning scheme will not be the sub- 
ject of compensation should the work done have to 
be removed or altered, except so far as the work 
done between the date of the application for per- 
mission to prepare a scheme and the date of the ap- 
proval of the scheme is exclusively for the purpose 
of finishing a building begun or for carrying out a 
contract entered into before the application to pre- 
pare a scheme was made. 

In order that building operations may not be 
suspended during this time, which must run into 
months and perhaps years, during which a town 
planning scheme is being prepared and approval of 
it obtained, it is probable that arrangements can 
be made by which the Local Authorities will be 
able to give permission for works to go forward on 
lines approved by them and that such permission 
will entitle the owner to compensation should these 
works eventually be interfered with by the town 
planning scheme. There is, however, no express 
provision to this efiect in the Act beyond a general 
power and encouragement to make agreements 
with owners. 

Subsection 3. — It should be generally understood 
also that where, by the making of a town planning 
scheme, any property is increased in value, the 
responsible authority will be entitled to recover 
half of the amount of such increased value if they 
make a claim for the purpose within the time 
limited by the scheme, which time shall not be less 
than three months after the date when the scheme 
shall be approved. What will be the meaning 
attached to the words “where, by the making of any 
town planning scheme, any property is increased in 
value ” is at present uncertain, and apparently this 
must be eventually settled by the Courts of Law, 
but in the covering letter sent out by the Local 
Government Board with the Procedure Regulations 
there occurs the following very important para- 
graph dealing with this matter : — 

“ In regard to the provisions of section 58 above- 
mentioned the Board are aware that questions have 
arisen as to the meaning to be attached to the words 
‘ by the making of any {or a) town planning 
scheme’ in sub-sections (1) and (3) of the section. 
The Board have no authority to determine the in- 
terpretation to be placed upon provisions in the 
Act, but they are advised that, in giving efiect to 
the section, no loss in value or gain in value of the 
property afiected which is not due solely to the 
making of the scheme can be taken into account. 
There will no doubt be exceptional cases, but as a 
general rule the loss or gain in value would seem to 
depend upon a comparison of the full value of the 


property immediately prior to and irrespective of 
the making of the scheme with the full value of the 
property immediately after the making of the 
scheme, regard being had to the provisions of sec- 
tion 59 of the Act.” 

It should be noted also that both the liabilitv of 
the responsible Authority for compensation in re- 
spect of property injured and the right of the Local 
Authority to claim half the increased value, apply 
equally in the case of schemes prepared by the 
owners of land and adopted by the Local Authority 
as in the case of schemes prepared by the Local 
Authority. 

With reference to compensation, there are 
various limitations to the liability of the Local 
Authority to compensate for injuries. These are 
dealt with under Section 59. In Subsection (I) it is 
provided that no compensation shall be paid in 
respect of any provision in a town planning scheme 
which would have been enforceable if it had been 
contained in by-laws made by the Local Authority ; 
anything which may legally be the subject of a 
by-law made by the Local Authority can therefore 
be included in a town planning scheme without 
becoming the subject of compensation. 

Subsection (2) . — Compensation cannot be claimed 
on account of provisions inserted in a towui planning 
scheme which, with a view to securing the amenitv 
of the area included in the scheme, or any part 
thereof, prescribe the space about buildings or 
limit the number of buildings to be erected or 
prescribe the height or character of buildings, and 
which the Local Government Board consider 
reasonable for the purpose, having regard to the 
nature and situation of the land afiected by the 
provisions. 

It must not be taken, however, that the Local 
Government Board consider all such provisions 
reasonable without compensation because they 
appear in an approved town planning scheme, for 
the Local Government Board may agree with a 
Local Authority that some provision is worth the 
compensation which may be involved. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped for the sake of clearness that the 
Local Government Board, when approving the 
scheme, will indicate which, if any, of the provi- 
sions it considers would be unreasonable without 
some compensation. 

In the case of a scheme being revoked or an 
altered scheme substituted, compensation is 
strictly limited to any person who has incurred 
expenditure for the purpose of complying with the 
scheme, and is only to be paid in so far as any such 
expenditure is rendered abortive by reason of the 
revocation of the scheme. 

Apparently therefore no compensation would be 
obtainable on account of variation in the value of 
sites due to variation in the scheme, but a scheme 
cannot be varied or revoked without opportunity 
being given to persons interested to object to such 
variation or revoking. 
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REVIEWS. 

SOME BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

In the Heel of Italic A Stuchj of an Unknown City. By 
Martin Shaw Briggs, A.B.I.B.A., Associate of the British 
School at Rome and Extension Lecturer to the UniversL 
ties of Oxford and Leeds. With 26 Drawings by the 
Author and 19 Photographs. 8o. Loud. 1910. Price 
8/6 net. [Andrew Melrose. 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden, TT.C.] 

Tills book, named In the Heel of Italy, is tlie out- 
come of a commission wliicb was given to tlie 
author by tlie editor of the 
Architectural Review some few 
years ago. He was required to 
explore the city of Lecce in 
Apulia and to describe its 
buildings. Mr. M. S. Briggs 
executed his task with such en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness 
that he has been able to write 
what he claims to be “ the first 
book in any language which 
outlines the story of the city's 
history, describes its inhabi- 
tants, their interesting pro- 
vince, and their remarkable 
achievements in art." 

Altliouuh only twenty miles 
from Brindisi the city of Lecce 
is practically unknown. Its 
situation — close to a cosmo- 
politan port— and its pictur- 
esque obscurity bring to mind 
the similarly plac(^d and com- 
paratively unknown Dutch 
town of Middelburg, which 
lies close to the port of Flush- 
ing. 

Some two hundred pages, 
more than half the book, are 
devoted to tracing the history 
of Lecce from the times of the 
Greek settlers right down to 
the Italian revolution in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Briggs 
ha-s brought much reading and 
research to this part of the 
work, comprising as it does the 
rule of the ubiquitous Nor- 
mans and, later, of the Span- 
iards. This history is so com- 
plicated that it would require 
the pen of a Gibbon to render 
the whole story interesting and 
connected. 

To an architect the interest- 
ing part of the book — that 
wliich describes the baroque 
period of building in Lecce — is far too short. How- 
ever, the book is not intended solely for the archi- 
tect, but for the general reader ; and it is refresh- 


ing to see a book descriptive of a city written by 
an architect, for every historical city depends 
largely upon its buildings for its capacity to attract 
a modern visitor. It is possible for many people 
who are not professional historians to describe 
the history of such a city intelligently and accu- 
rately, but it is not given to all professional his- 
torians to write sympathetically of its architecture. 
Doubtless therefore Mr. Briggs had the general 
reader " in view when he devoted so much space 
to the earlier history of Lecce and so little to the 


description of its characteristic architecture. It is 
truedhat of the forty- five illustrations in the book, 
some from photographs and the remainder from 

4 Y 
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drawings by the author, nearly half are illustrative history of Lecce owing, apparently, to civil dis- 

of buildings in the baroque manner. These illus- orders and the bad government of the Spanish 

trations form a valuable addition to the text. viceroys. This coinci&s in point of date, curiously 

There were two great building periods at Lecce : enough, with the stagnation in the building trade m 

the fii*st. Jrom 1540 to 1590. was inaugurated by England during the Cromwellian era. 

Charles . of Spain, while the second covers the During the second great building period in Lecce 

— 1660 to 1720 — an era co- 
eval, as Mr. Briggs points 
out, with Sir Christopher 
Wren’s career in England, 
many more churches and a. 
large number of palaces 
were erected. The church 
facades which are illus- 
trated appear to the English 
eye to be overladen with 
ornament of a type almost 
more than foreign in its ex- 
uberance. The palaces cire 
more restrained, with many 
picturesque touches in bal- 
cony and Avi ndoAv-hea d . 
But Ave do not gather that 
any big problems of -plan- 
ning or laying-out AAere 
attempted a.i Lecce, and Ave 
find ourselves wondering at 
the end of the book Avhy 
the author’s enthusiasm 
has been so aroused by the 
baroque architecture of this 
South Italian city. Per- 
liaps AA^e forget tlie sunshine 
and the atmosphere of tlie 
place. 

Mr. Briggs defends the 
baroque style eloquently 
against the purist. '' Will 
Roine,” he saA^s, satisfy 
him if denuded of half her 
fountains and terraces, of 
half her open spaces, of 
most of her palaces and 
churches ? Is he prepared 
to disalloAv the portico of 
S. Maria Maggiore or S. 
Andrea del Valle as model 
architectural designs ? But 
AAhll he go to Venice and still 
remain a purist ? Can he 
pass the Salute and feel un- 
moved by its beauty ? Yet 
the Salute is the A^ery em- 
years from 1660 to 1720. The energies of both bodiment of the baroque.” This stAde, as the 
periods AA'cre largely devoted to church building, author points out, is at its happiest and its best 
OAA'ing to the adA^ent and popularisation of several AA’hen employed in the hiAung-out of piazzas, foiin- 
religious orders. The style — at first restrained and tains, gardens and terraces] But in Lecce the 
shoAAdng traces of Elorentine influence — became effect of the mediseval influence AA’ould seem neA^er 
more sumptuous with the advent of the Jesuits to to have been lost, and “ a linoering fear of Avar 
the city in 1575. The middle of the seventeenth kept the Lecce patrician AAuthin his citA' AA'alls 
century Avas a barren period in the architectural and thus deprWed him of a garden or of an\" 
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opportunity of placing his house amid effective 
surroundings/" 

A careful and sympathetic study of the history 
of the baroque style, not only in one city but 
throughout Italy and the Continent, would form 
a most valuable addition to architectural literature, 
and Mr. Briggs has proved in this interesting book 
that he is capable of undertaking such a task. The 
causes that led to the revolt from the academic 
school of Palladio and the students of classical 
Rome, the influence of individual architects, the 
variations of the baroque manner caused by local 
conditions, the fashions set by the various great 
employers such as the Jesuits, the popes, and the 
later Medici — all these would form fascinating sub- 
jects for research. It would be interesting to know 
whether Michelangelo was not the inspirer of the 
baroque movement, as he was of most of the things 
that have happened in the history of art ever since 
his time. ’W hen iVIr. Briggs does write his study of 
the baroque his chapter on the style in England 
will have to be a very short one. There was a 
moment in the reign of George II. when the 
English architect seemed to be tentatively experi- 
menting with the style on his ceilings and in his 
mantelpieces ; but when he came to the outside 
of the house he thought of our English climate — 
and refrained. Sydney D. Kitsox [F.] 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Rehiforced Concrete. By Capt. J. Gibson Fleming, R.E. 

So. Chatham, 1910. Price 3s. 6J. net. {Boyal Engi- 

neeth' Institute, Chatham.} 

Some seven years ago Colonel Winn published a 
small book on Reinforced Concrete which met with 
such general approval that it soon ran out of print. 
Colonel Winn, who was at that time Instructor 
in Construction at Chatham, has now transferred 
his energies to other fields, but has found a worthy 
successor in Captain Gibson Fleming, whose work 
on the same subject goes far beyond what was 
practicable in 1903. It is a small book of the same 
form as Colonel Winn"s, published by the Royal 
Engineers" Institute at Chatham at 35. Qd. net. in 
which, as Colonel Winn says in the Preface which 
he has written to it, ’* we have condensed into 
a convenient compass, a mass of practical in- 
formation which should enable any one confronted 
with the task of designing and erecting reinforced 
concrete structures to tackle the subject with 
confidence and ease."" 

It is assumed, of course, that anyone can under- 
stand an argument or demonstration expressed 
in algebraic symbols, also that the reader has a 
general knowledge of elementary mechanics^ ap- 
plied to building constmetion such as every young 
architect now possesses. The steps in the ex- 
planation are very fully detailed, and examples 
worked out of various problems are given to fur- 
ther assist the student. 

But it is not only to the student with a slight 


knowledge of algebra and applied mechanics that 
the book appeals ; it is full of valuable information 
on difrerent kinds of bars, centering, materials, 
illustrations of different structures, Ac., which can 
be understood and valued by the reader with no 
algebra. 

The book is to some degree based on the Report 
of the Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and necessarily so, as that 
Report is the only official pronouncement in the 
country. The symbols used in the book are 
those in the Report, and as Captain Gibson Fleming 
is himself the representative of the War Office on 
that Committee, and has considerable experience 
in teaching in his work at Chatham, we find the 
latest information put in a simple way. It does 
not deal with the higher problems such as the 
man who specialises in the subject occasionally 
meets, but with all the ordinary questions which 
the architect and district surveyor has to settle. 
The information it gives is thoroughly sound and 
reliable, and while we are constantly learning, and 
to some degree modifying our views, the student 
of this work will have very little to unlearn. 

There are some very interesting and original 
diagrams which simplify the calculation of T 
beams. These diagrams are very clear and 
accurate, and do not (as so many diagrams do) 
attempt to give too much information on each. 
They are very easilv read, and will greatly reduce 
the labour of calculation in this intricate case. 

It is a book which I can strongly recommend 
to all interested in the subject. 

William Duxx [F.]. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

The Theory and Practice of Perspective. By G. A. Storey, 

A.B.A., Teacher of Perspective at the Royal Academy. 

Pt Ice IO 5 . net. [Oxford * Clarendim Press. 1910.1 

In adding to the numerous books on this subject 
already existing, Mr. G. A. Storey tells us that his 
chief aim has been to make the rules of the science 
easy of application to the work of the painter, on 
whom he urges the necessity of studying this im- 
])ortant, but too often neglected, branch of his art. 
Sound advice, certainly not unneeded, is given to 
the painter-student to endeavour to master the 
laws governing the representation of straight lines 
in his pictures, so that he may be independent of 
the services of the perspective expert and himself 
arrange the composition of his backgrounds and 
accessories with ease and correctness, to make his 
stage and his scenery before he introduces his 
actors."" 

To tliis end instruction is given in various pro- 
cesses by means of which the perspective appear- 
ance of lines of known length and direction mav be 
accurately found, the methods followed in the 
diagrams being explained in language as free from 
technicalities as possible and their application 
amply illustrated by attractive sketches. The 
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important preliminary question that arises when 
meditating a composition — the choice of position 
for the horizon \nth reference to the place the 
picture is to occupy — ^is discussed, Mr. Storey offer- 
ing many interesting and valuable remarks on the 
practice of the great painters in this respect, with 
a number of examples selected from their most 
successful pictures. 

The procedure apparently most favoured by the 
author, as he exemplifies it in the greater number 
of his diagrams, is the method of co-ordinates, 
where the position of a point in space is found by 
its perpendicular distance from three planes : the 
picture-plane, the ground-plane, and a vertical 
plane, each of which is at right angles to the two 
others. We are also introduced by Mr. Storey to 
his ingenious moditication of this method of rect- 
angular co-ordinates, by the substitution of a 
vertical plane at 45^ to the picture for that at right 
angles to it. The advantage of these methods is 
that distant vanishing-points can be dispensed with, 
the centre of vision and distance -point alone being 
required, and, if desired, the constructions can be 
carried out witliin the limits of the picture by the 
use of a reduced distance -point. These processes 
are, therefore, of great service for tracing the main 
lines of simple detached objects, of pavements, 
steps, &c., also for fixing the heights of human 
figures, trees, &c., at various distances within the 
picture, when the vanishing-points are inaccessible, 
or at least at an inconvenient distance. Being 
simple in theory, the method of co-ordinates may 
be more readily understood by students unskilled 
in geometrical drawing, and it is doubtless on this 
account that Mr. Storey, from his large experience 
as a teacher, has considered it advisable to devote 
so much of his space to its elucidation. 

On the other hand, the system is by its nature 
circuitous and laborious ; the number of working- 
lines required, both in the necessary geometrical 
diagram and in the picture itself, is apt to produce 
confusion, so as to render its use practicable only 
for objects of very simple character. In cases of 
greater complexity the direct method, that of 
finding the proper vanishing-points of lines and 
vanishing-lines of planes, is therefore resorted to 
and illustrated by a few examples. This method, 
being the one adopted in our art schools, is, as the 
author admits, easy when you know it, and the 
disadvantage of the working-points being mostly 
outside the limits of the canvas, can be met by 
drawing the perspective separately on paper and 
transferring it to the canvas, or, in the case of a 
large picture, by drawing it to a small scale and 
squaring it up to the required size. After all, the 
})enefit to be derived from working out the perspec- 
tive on the canvas itself, from points within its 
limits, is a doubtful one ; apart from the multiplica- 
tion of lines before referred to, a strained canvas is 
an uncomfortable surface on which to rule lines 
with accuracy, or to remove them when correction 
is needed. *A more complete exposition of the 


direct method might, therefore, have been profit- 
able to the student ; in addition to the practical 
advantages it presents, of fewer lines and greater 
accuracy, it is the only one that gives a compre- 
hensive insight into the general perspective pro- 
blem. (It may not be out of place here to recall 
the fact, not recorded by the great majority of 
modern text-books in their lists of the foremost 
writers on perspective, that Dr. Brook Taylor, 
the eminent mathematician, in his Linear Fer^ 
sped ire, published in 1715, was the first to dis- 
cover and enunciate the general principle of vanish- 
ing-points and vanishing-lines, and to embody the 
somewhat desultory efforts of his predecessors into 
a consistent, scientific theory,' to which little of 
.any importance has been added since his time.) 

though it must be admitted, in agreement wfith 
the author, that some of the terms commonly used 
in perspective are not entirely satisfactory, still a 
departure from the terminology generally adopted 
in modern text-books is to be deprecated in the 
interest of the student wishing to extend his know- 
ledge by consulting any of these. Thus, Mr. 
Storey uses the term “ base-line "" for ground-line, 
perspective-plane for ground-plane ; he admits 
‘‘ vanishing-points ” in the accepted sense, but 
denotes receding lines by ‘‘ vanishing lines,’" and in 
the section on shadows uses the terms plane of 
projection ” and “ plane of shade ” as synonymous. 

Some oversights in the solutions should be noted, 
such as those in the steps, fig. 252, and in tlie 
shadows of figs. 285 and 286. 

The book is carefully printed, diagrams and 
sketches being, with very few exceptions, either on 
the same page with the explanatory text, or on the 
one opposite to it, so that frecjuent reference is 
made as convenient as possible. 

H. Lonsdale [Hon, M.]. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF OKNAMENT. 

The Styles of Ornament froin Frchhtomc Times to the 
Middle of the XineteenUi Centumj. A Series of 3,->00 
Examples arranged ui Historical Order, ii ith Descriptive 
Text, the Use of Architects, Designers. C> aftsmen, and 
Amateurs. By Alexandtr Speltz.u) chited. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. Devised and Edited 
by B. Phene Spier F.S.A. La. So. Loud. 1910. 
Price 15s. [B. T. Batsfurd, 91 High Holborri]. 

There are many men who write and many who 
draw whose lot it is to be damned with faint 
praise. Their sole reward on earth is to reap a 
harvest of well-meant but thoughtless criticism 
from friends who marvel simply at the magnitude 
of the work accomplished, and know nothing of 
tlie spirit which lies behind. 8o many pages of an 
author’s laborious writing, so many strokes of an 
artist’s pen — such is their metliod of estimating 
a great biography which will last for centuries, a 
work of research and value which to students and 
scholars is a landmark or a goal, an architect’s 
drawing which is as excellent to a painter’s eye as 
to one of our ancient craft. 
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So that the tireless industry of this German 
architect, who has compiled a veritable encyclo* 
psedia of art throiij^ih all the ages, has first of all 
to master the initial handicap which every com- 
piler has to face, and which only genius perhapvS 
can survive. There is virtue in a great thing ac- 
complished, but it is discounted if one feels a 
taste in the mouth of too much having been at- 
tempted, At the outset, turning over the in- 
numerable plates of this sumptuous volume, the 
enormous exteiit of the ground covered and the 
strain on Heir Speltz’s versatile power of draughts- 
manship, lead a reader to expect to find some 
weak places in his armour or some evidence of 
slackness in his work. 

A book on historic ornament is of necessity very 
much of a rtchau ffe nowadays. Life is too short to 
hunt out examples from remote corners of the 
world which no wandering pen has recorded before, 
and if every object in this book were as familiar 
to us as the Doric Order we need not hold Herr 
Speltz up for abuse. The nineteenth century alone 
pro\ddecl us with published reproductions of most 
of the finest examples of art in all countries and 
of all periods. 

So that criticism of this book may be divided 
under three heads : as to the judgment displayed 
in selecting examples from the vast mass of avail- 
able material, as to the method of its arrange- 
ment and presentation, and, lastly, as to its useful- 
ness and attractiveness to the public for whom it 
appears to be intended. 

Taking these in order, it will be generally agreed 
that this volume, which Mr. Spiers has so carefully 
edited, is on the whole a very excellent reference 
l>ook dealing with every period of art from Stone- 
henge days to the neo-Grec movement in Ger- 
many. England, Italy, France and Germany seem 
to have been given their proper proportionate 
share, the classic periods are fully covered, but 
the value of the book is enhanced by the fact of 
its scope, including many phases usually neglected 
in works of this description — useful plates of 
American Colonial furnitiu’e and detail on the one 
hand, interesting sketches of ornament from places 
as far asunder as Kussia and Cambodia on tln‘ 
other. 

Xevertheless, there is many an art student and 
manv an architect who would break a lance with 
this learned pair on their choice of subjects in the 
more hackneyed and more useful periods. There 
is little here'^of later pottery or china, nothing of 
Sheffield plate, and not enough of glass. To any 
but a virtuoso criticism of rare foreign furniture 
is forbidden, but one feels that the range of 
examples of English furniture is ill-judged. To 
put it in its baldest form, the furniture illustrated 
is not sufficiently English. As in so many picture 
books of furniture, we find here only elaborate 
and outre pieces, for the most part representing a 
time which was characterised by the perfect 
success of simple forms. The plates of the oak and 


walnut examples should have a more domestic 
tone, Chippendale should be credited with having 
designed something which one could put in a 
small house without making it uncomfortable, 
and some simple Slieratoii chests, chairs. &c., 
would add a touch of reality to his work. In 
respect of English Gothic oiiiament, it may be 
doubted if this new book is more jus^- than Mr. 
Richard Glazier s little handbook, small as the 
latter is. and few as are its examples. Turning to 
Herr Speltz’s scheme of arrangement and his 
methods of reproduction, something can be said 
on both sides. The book is concise, us(‘ful and 
easy of refereiu'e. The bibliography is good and 
the index particularly handy for a designer in 
search of inspiration *’ (as it is politidy termed 
nowadays). The letterpress, though not aspiring 
to be thrilling literary matter, is sound, adequate 
and interesting. 

Then we come to the question of the illustra- 
tions, and here especially a critic must tread 
cautiously. For who of us who has ever sat for 
examinations in historic art subjects lias not felt 
the difficulty of passing from English Gothic to 
Athenian Greek, from drawing a Jacobean finial 
after acanthus foliage 1 We must admit, even the 
youngest of us, that in this respect, as in most 
others, the book displays a great range of talent. 
Herr )^peltz is wonderfully facile in iiis pen-and- 
ink drawings, and in most cases they are works of 
art in the best sense. In hardly any case out of tlie 
many thousands before us is there any instance 
of what is known in architects’ offices as sloppy 
drawing, that is, where a man’s aspirations have 
been too much for his patience. 

YYt there are a great number of examples where 
he docs not seem happy, where he does not seem 
at home with his subject or in sympathy with it. 
These occur at intervals through the book without 
any apparent reason, and we can only assume that 
on these occasions his untiling hand needed — as 
it certainly deserved — a veil-earned rest. In some 
of his most architectural sketches, and in some of 
his figure subjects (such as the Colleoni statue and 
other Italian sculpture) we find him drawing far 
below his high level. 

But admitting that this book is in almost every 
way an excellent work, and acknowledging the 
admirable format so characteristic of iMr. Bats- 
forcTs house, there still remains for consideration 
the reception it will meet with in English art 
circles. 

It is intended for the English architect and crafts- 
man, and, for certain periods, such as the Adam 
style, it is a great acquisition to any architect’s 
library. As a students' text-book it is little more 
useful to an architect than to an art student sitting 
for a S.K. examination, perhaps le^s so. It does 
not supersede Mr. )Spiers’ own book of classic orders 
and ornament, and by its nature cannot do so. 
Herr Speitz does not appreciate English Gothic as 
well as he does most of his subjects, and on that 
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score one cannot recommend it as a R.I.B.A. 
text-book imaccompanied by a mere specialised 
treatise. 

But an architect wlio has been fortunate enough 
to receive a general training in ail branches of 
art, wide enough to broaden his outlook, is of 
necessity interested in other things beyond the 
humdrum routine of his office, and for any such 
this book must be attractive indeed. 

With daily reminders of the appalling, if im- 
proving, state of taste in methods of art in Eng- 
land, of the ignorance in regard to the possibilities 
of making common things beautiful, of almost all 
art beyond hackneyed paintings and misunder- 
stood churches, an architect can only wish that 
the great, stodgy, respectable, and deadly dull 
British public could have forced down their throats 
some of the elementary truths about the glorious 
historic art of bygone ages which Herr Spelt z has 
so tastefully and monumentally recorded for us in 
his handsome volume. M. S. Briggs [H.]. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LIVERPOOL. 

Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

On Thursday 7th July a house-warming was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. AV. H. Lever at the neAV 
home of the Liverpool School of Architecture. The 
buildings have already been described and illus- 
trated in the Journal. Suffice it now to say that 
in the glory of much fresh paint and radiant with 
window-boxes and summer sunshine the old Blue 
Coat School looked its best. But it was rather a 
shock to find that the opening of a new chapter in 
the existence of the old building should synchronise 
with a changed name. The new title of '' Liberty 
Buildings rather ruthlessly destroys association 
with the past. The new premises of the School of 
Architecture lend themselves admirably to a com- 
bined Exhibition and Strawberry Fete. Those in- 
vited were equally charmed by the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lever and the Exhibition arranged by 
Professor Reilly of the work done by students in the 
school who have just completed their course. Of 
the twelve exhibitors two have obtained distinc- 
tion, eight have gained the Diploma, and two will 
have to try again. The drawings of the last named 
were by no means lacking in quality or quantity, 
and they serve to remind us that the standard of the 
school is so high that only those with ability and 
industry can hope to reach it. Each of the tAvelve 
showed all the draAvings made in the school and 
Avications of the last tAvo years, including designs, 
studio work, and measured sketches and finished 
drawings of notable buildings. It aa'us possible to 
see the budding architect's progress from the 
earliest effort, h'ome students had spent most of 
the Auications AA^orking in offices, others in measuring 
old buildings, therefore the total output A'aried. A 
feAV students had travelled abroad, but one and 
all had in Avhole or part measured an important 


classical building. St. George^s Hall, and the 
Lh^erpool Town Hail, the Dublin Customs House, 
the Library at Trinity, Cambridge, the Taylorian 
at Oxford, are all fully illustrated : many of the 
draAAungs, especially the half-inch scale details, are 
admirable for second-year Avork. 

Mr. E. Gee is the only student AA’hose colouring is 
equal to his draAvings. His Avash sketches of some 
doors are especially good. The best draughtsman 
for uncoloured draAAungs is Mr. Prestwich, the 
Avinner of the prize for laying out the vacant ground 
in the heart of Port Sunlight. He is to be con- 
gratulated for dealing with the subject in a most 
comprehensHe way and seizing on the essential 
points, and Air. Le\"er is fortunate in receiAung such 
a capable design. The largest output is by Mr. 
W. R. OAvens. His draAvings are innumerable and 
shoAV extraordinary industry. The draughtsman- 
ship, hoAveA'^er, might be improA^ed. 

Mr. Hampshire, one of last yeaUs traA^elling stu- 
dents, shoAA^s some charming sketches of Florentine 
tombs, and Mr. Berrington, aaEo has gone doAAUi 
rather longer, shoAA^s the draAvings AAdiich so nearly 
Avon him the Academy TraA^elling ^Scholarship and 
the Soane. 

The general impression created by the Exhibition 
is that the students Avork uncommonly hard both in 
term and Ancation, and that the standard in draAv- 
ing classical A\nrk is A^ery high. Design is as good 
as can be expected in tAVO years. In that short 
time some subjects must be neglected, but the 
absolute disregard of Gothic in all its phases seems 
a pity. A little more time too might Avith advan- 
tage be dcAmted to colouring at any rate the smaller 
and simpler draAvings. 

Hastavell Grayson [ A .]. 


The Town PJanning Review. 

An adAuince copy is to hand of the second Jiumber 
of the Town Plcunorjui Beview, the quarterly journal 
of the School of CIauc Design, UnHersity of LiA^er- 
pool. The principal contents include articles by 
Professor Adshead, one detailing his scheme for 
remodelling the central area of Lh^erpool ; another 
on the administration and possibilities of the Pro- 
cedure Regulations of the ToAvn Planning Act ; and 
a third on Cathays Park, Cardiff. Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie concludes his interesting rcAUCAAq be- 
gun in the first number, of Examples of Modern 
Toaaui Planning and Garden City " Schemes in 
England, and continues his description of con- 
temporary schemes in America. Mr. John A. 
Brodie, Liverpool City Engineer, traces the deA^elop- 
ment of LiA^erpool and describes the progress of the 
scheme for its Circumferential Boulevard. The 
number includes some forty or more plates of plans 
and AueAA's illustrating the A^arious contributions. 
In some notes on Port Sunlight are gHen memo- 
randa of the capital outlay" (oA^er £500,000) ex- 
pended on this village from "the beginning, and the 
maintenance account for 1909. 
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CHEOKICLE. 

TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE: 

Londox, 10-15th October 1910. 

Subjoined is a copy of the Preliminary An- 
nouneement and outline Programme of the forth- 
coming Conference, whicli is being widely circu- 
lated among arcliitects and others throughout the 
British Empire and in various countries on the 
Continent of Europe and America. In a covering 
letter signed by the President and the Secretary- 
General the hope is expressed that all architects 
practising in the United Kingdom vill realise the 
importance of the (Vmference, and give it their 
hearty support, both by becoming members them- 
selves and by directing to it the attention of 
laymen who are interested in the subject of Town 
Planning. The document is as follows : — 

Dear Sir, — We have the honour, on behalf of 
the Executive Committee, to invite your attend- 
ance at the Town Planning Conference which ^vill 
})e held in London during the week 10th-15th Octo- 
ber 1910. 

The recent passing into law of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909 has rendered the careful 
consideration of the architectural development of 
town planning a matter of immediate importance. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects has, 
therefore, decided to organise a Conference to study 
the questions involved in the improvement and ex- 
tension of our cities, with special reference to the 
artistic and constructional problems involved. 

His Majesty the King has graciously extended 
his patronage to the Conference, and a list of the 
distinguished gentlemen who have consented to be- 
come Vice-Presidents is enclosed for vour informa- 
tion, 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Conference will be open to architects and 
to all others, including ladies, wiio are interested in 
the subject of towm planning. 

The membership fee will be One Guinea. 

As the number attending the Conference is neces- 
sarily limited an early reply is desirable. 


PRIVILEGES. 

Members will receive without further charge : — 

A card of identity. 

A case for the various tickets issued. 

The Conference badge. 

Ail the literature issued in connection with the 
Conference. 

A handbook descriptive of the visits and ex- 
cursions. 

The illustrated volume of “ Transactions,” 
containing the text of the Papers con- 
tributed, reports of discussions, and a record 
of the Conference. 

Also invitations to : — 

The Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. 

The Reception at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor. 

The Conversazione given by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

And will be entitled to attend : — 

All the meetings of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Drawings and Models at 
Burlington House. 

The Special Exhibition of Town-Planning 
Literature and Documents in the Librarv 
of the R.I.B.A. 

The Exhibition of Plans of London in the 
Guildhall. 

The visits and banquet (on payment of the 
necessary charges). 

By the kindness of some members of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London a certain number of tickets 
of admission to the Gardens of the Society’s collec- 
tions in Regent’s Park for Sundays the 9th and 16th 
October will be placed at the disposition of foreign 
members and allotted in order of application. 

The Royal Botanic Society have kindly accorded 
free admission to their Gardens for members during 
the Conference week. 

Negotiations arc in progress with the British 
railway companies for the issue of return tickets to 
London at reduced rates to members of the Con- 
ference, AVith regard to these and to reductions 
on Continental raihvay systems, members wMl be 
made acquainted as soon as possible with the 
arrangements the Executive Committee have been 
able to make. Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have 
kindly undertaken to give special instructions to 
their agents at all their Continental offices with 
regard to information to visitors proposing to 
attend the Congress. 

A Ladies’ Committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the comfort and entertainment of lady 
members. 

By the kindness of the Club Committee lady 
members of the Conference wffio are visiting London 
will be constituted honorary members of the 
Lyceum Club (for ladies). 

The Directors of the Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, have kindly promised to accord to 
foreign members during the Conference the privi- 
lege of honorary membership. 
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Lady members oi the Conference ^\\lo are 
desirous of availing themselves of the privilege of 
honorary membership of the Lyceum Club, and 
foreign members who are desirous of availing 
themselves of similar prmleges of the Arts Club, 
are requested to send their names to the Secretary- 
General as soon as possible. 

LECTURES A^D PAPERS. 

Original Papers, many illustrated by lantern- 
views, will be read on : — 

“ Cities of the Past : ” “ The Hellenistic Period,” 
by Professor Percy Gardner, LL.D.; “ Kome,” by 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, of the British School at 
Rome ; The Roman Empire,” by Professor F. J. 
Haverfield, M.A,, F.S.A., and others. 

Cities of the Present,” by Professor Baldwin 
Brown [H.A.'], Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of 
Rochester, X.Y.. Mr. H. V. Lanch ester [F.], and 
others. 

" City Development and Extension,” by Mr. 
Ravmond Unwin, ^lonsieur Augustin Rey, A.D.G., 
of Paris, Mr. W. E. Riley [F.], Superintending 
Architect of the London County C*ouncil, and 
Professor Dr. RudoU Eberstadt. of Berlin. 

“ Cities ot the Future,” by Professor C. H. 
Reillv, of Liverpool University, Monsieur Eugene 
Hbnard. A.D.G., Author of Les Transformations 
ile Paris, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, 
U.S.A., Mr. L. Cope Cornford, and others. 

Special Papers have also been promised by Col. 
Eustace Balfour. A.D.C., F.S.A. C* The Town 
Planning Act and Open Spaces ”) ; vSir W. B. 
Richmond. R. A. ; Professor Geddes, of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. H. H. IStatham [F,] (‘' A Suggestion for the 
Treatment ot Trafalgar >S(piare ”) ; Mr. John Sul- 
man [F.] (*' The Federal Capital of Australia ”); Mr. 
T. H. Mawson [H.M.] (" Public Parks and Gar- 
dens'*); Mr. Basil Holmes, C.C., Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association (‘'Open 
Spaces, Gardens, and Recreation Grounds ”) ; 
Mr. W. H. McLean, City Engineer of Khartoum 
(“ The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman ”) : 
Mr. Arthur Crow [F.] C' Town Planning in Rela- 
tion to Old and Congested Areas, with Special 
Reference to the Inner Belt of London *') : Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell [F.] Town Planning and Land 
Tenure '*) i Mr. Harold C. Dowdall, M.A., B.C.L., 
of the University of . Liverpool (" The Growth of 
Legal Control over Town Development in 
England ”) ; Professor S. D, Adshead, and others. 

The Executive C'ommittee will be glad to receive 
Papers on any of the above subjects for presenta- 
tion to the Conference. Papers may be written in 
English, French. German, or Italian. 

Papers must reach the Executive Committee 
before the 12th September 1010. 

LANGUAGES. 

The language of the Conference for the purpose 
of discussion will be English. 

The Papers contributed will be read and printed 
in whichever of the above mentioned four languages 


they are written, and will so appear in the volume 
of “ Transactions.” Members of the Conference 
specially interested in any of the subjects to be 
dealt with at the Meetings can have advance copies 
of the papers to be read sent to them on application 
to the Secretary-General. 

The notices issued during the Conference week 
will be in French and English. 

Several ladies and gentlemen will give their ser- 
vices during the Conference as Honorary Inter- 
preters, and will wear coloured ribbons indicating 
the nationality of the language with which they are 
conversant. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

By the courtesy of the Royal Academy an Exhi- 
bition of models and drawings illustrating impor- 
tant Town Planning Schemes in various countries 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House. Piccadilly. 

The rooms of the Library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will be devoted to an exliibi- 
tiou, arranged by the Librarian, Mr. Rudolf 
Dircks, of literature dealing with the subject, as 
well as of maps and original drawings possessing 
either a direct or cognate interest, selected from the 
Institute collections. 

With the consent of the Corporation of London 
the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], 
has undertaken to arrange a selection of maps and 
plans of London, from tlie City collections in the 
Guildhall. 

THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The Inaugural Meeting will be held at the Guild- 
hall (by kind permission of the Court of Common 
Council) on the lOth October, when the Inaugural 
Address will be delivered by the Right Hon. John 
Burns, M.P. 

BANQUET. 

The Conference Dinner will take place at the 
Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 1 2th October, in the 
Grand Hall, at which it is expec^-ed that a large 
number of members of the Conference, including 
ladies, will attend. 

VLSITvS. 

The following visits have been provisional! v ar- 
ranged, and further paiticulars will be issued : — 

On Tuesday, Ilth Oct., to Letchworth Garden 
Uty, Hampton Court Palace, and Hatfield House. 
The Art-Workers’ Guild have kindly undertaken 
to arranoe a visit to the Inns of Court, and to offer 
tea in their Hail of Clifford’s Inn to the visitors. 

On Wednesday, 12th Oct., to Bedford Park, the 
London County Council Housing Schemes, St. 
PauFs, St. Bartholomew's, the Tower, and Green- 
wich Hospital. 

On Thursday. 13th Oct., to Hampstead Garden 
City, and to Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

On Friday, llth Oct,, to Regent’s Park and 
neighbourhood. Bridgwater House, and Stafford 
House, 

^ On Saturday, 15th Oct., to Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville, Bath, and Oxford. 
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MISCELLANPOIsS. 

We liave the pleasure to enclose a form of 
membership which we hope you will be able to fill 
up and return, tooether with your cheque or postal 
order for One CTiiinea. 

Should you definitely decide to join the Con- 
ference, it would be a great convenience to tlie 
Committee, if you would return the form of member- 
ship at the earliest possible date. Should you find 
vourself later compelled to withdraw from the Con- 
ference before it opens, your subscription will be 
returned to you. 

To avoid mistakes in spelling and other errors, 
we venture to request you to let us have your 
name and address printed, eitlier on your letter 
paper or your visiting card. 

All communications should be addressed, and all 
cheques and postal orders made payable, to The 
Secretarv-CTOiioral, Town Planning Conference, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.*’ — We liave the honour to b(\ 
Dear Sir. Yours very faithfiillv. 

Lfonaud Stokes. Presidrnf. 

JoHX W. SiMPSOX, Nc^re^r/r//-L'c>n’/7 //. 
Iav Ma( Altstee, Secretarjf RJ.B.A. 


Valuers under the New Finance Act. 

The attention of the Council liaving been dravn 
to a statement that appointments as valuers under 
the iK'W Finance Act were open only to members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Council directed 
inquirv to bo made, and the following corre- 
spondence has passed between the Institute and 
Somerset House 

Jioie 1910. 

Sir, — I am much oblio-ed by your prompt reply 
to mv letter of the 2I:th instant with reference to 
th(‘ appointment of Cfiicial Abiluers under th(‘ 
Finance Act of 1909~lU. I am afraid that perhaps 
I did not put niv question quite clearly. Am I 
right in thinking that members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects who aiv not meiii- 
})vn‘s of the Surviqvors' Institution may be favour- 
ablv considered for a|q>oiutments as valuers 'i 

I am. Sir, your obedient seivant. 

Iax MacAlISIER, .Secretary IIJ.BA. 
The Chief Tahier, Inland lleuauie. 

Smiiei St*/ Jlan'^e . liOth Jane 1910. 

Sir, — Referring to your letter of the *28tli 
instant, I have to acquaint you that applications 
from members of the Royal Institute of Britidi 
Architects who have had good experience in tie* 
valuation of land would be favoural)ly considered 
for appointments as valuers. 

I may add that at present there art^uTyfew va- 
cancie.s, and these are only (ui the temporary staff. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

R. J. THO>rpsox, Ch let Vohie} . 

The Secretanj B.I.B.A. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following ap])ointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made ])y tin* Council in accord- 
niu'c with Bv-law 51 : — 

^ Art.— 5Iessrs. T. Rallies D.ivison \ILA.l W. A. 
Fors\'th [F. |, Sir Ceorge Fiumpton. R.A. [^..-1.], 
S. s; Re<iy \F:\. Sir Aston Webb, C.R.. R.A. [F.]. 

Literature. — Messrs. Francis Bond. M.A.Oxon. 
[//.A.]. J. D. {’nice, F.S.A. [//.A.], Mb Curtis 
Creeu [F. |, Sir A. BiTimwi*!! Thomas TF.], E. P. 
Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Pkautiue. — M essrs. Ernest Flint [F.’j, A. AY. 
Aloore fF.], Herbert A. Satchell [F.], AY. Henrv 
White [F.]. AY. Gilmour AYilson [F.]. 

ScTExcE.— Alessrs. R. J. Angel, ALInst.CtE. [^1.]. 
C. E. Hutchinson [J.], E. X. Jackson 
F. T. R(*ade A. T. AA almislev. ALInst.C.E. 

[H.A.l 

Properties and Ingredients of Commercial Paints : 

Science Committee’s Report. 

On the 22ud Ottober 19u8, at the mstanee of 
Air. Alax ( Janke. t'liairman of the Science Standing 
Committee, a Sub-C'c»mmittee was appointi*d to 
investigate and prepare a rt*port upon the proper- 
ties and ingredi(*iits of (aimmereial paints. The 
Sub-Committee consisted of Alessis. Alan E. 
Alunbv. ALA. {Jantab. [J.]. Cdaininaa ; R. J. Angell, 
Al.Inst.C.E. [d.], Francis Hooptu [F.]. John H. 
Alarkham [d.J. 11. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. Digby L. 
Solomon. ILSc.Lond. [.I.], E. \A . AL AAhmnacott 
[d.], Alatt. Garbutt, A.Al.Inst.(AE.. //or. SVerc/mv/. 
The Sub-(_'()mmitt(*e's investigations continued 
until the 9tli June last. wlu*u their final Report was 
submitted to and approved by the full Committee. 
The Report has since ])(*en presimted to the Council 
of tlie Institute, and has b(*en adopted bv them 
and ordered to be publisln*d in pamphlet form. 

The purpose and srope of the Committee's in- 
quiry are indicated in the following introductorv 
note to the Report : — 

TTie li.LB.A. StaiiTina (’oiionittcr on Scu nco ]va< had 
it foi .xjixio tiiur* tho (jue.-'tion ol the foriiinlation of 
>uiiid-ir(G jnr niatt'i'i.ils U'^od in tlie jiaint tradr, ^\ith a 
viL'W U) aiehitec t-, and im idontaily th<. re])iitd{)k* 

viaidor. hy th** drawiiva u]' of "xxTti** inoiv^ pivcise dolinitions 
or -1)111111 material than at pO'-eiit cxi-t. 

A oinMiitt'M* fonni'd t<MM)n^id( r the matter ha- made 
an investiuation ot current lit'-ratiiiv with the object of 
a'-eertaining the pre-emt .->lale ot knowledire and o])inions 
on the Mibji et. which, though it lorins but a small part of 
the wide iield eo\tn'ed by an arehitt'Ct'.-, work, is of con- 
Milerable im-})ortanee in the liaht of the eo^t ot constant 
o ])aintinj c onple<l with the are at o])t.ning^ lor the use ot 
iiitmor mateiial-'. 

Thr w'liob* ^uhjeet lia^ ])(M‘ii found to be so coin})lex, and 
any nnanimity ot opinion so la< kina, that it a}>pHar^ un- 
likely tliat any i)U'ei>.‘ -tandaidisation will be attainable 
foi M)mo time to ( unn*. It ]ia>, tliHiefon . been deekh-d to 
pmduct the iolluw'mg ]nonogra])h with a view to drawing 
attention to tho^(‘ attuhut(*s of paint and tho^e ingredients 
in it- eomjiosition whieh, in the opinion of the Ooinmittee, 
eliietly 17 a (date its i[iiality. 

'j'he followina hrnelnne fompri^e- .-ome brief general 

A z 
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comments upon paints, followed by a ftUinmary dealing 
with the composition of and tests for some indnidual 
materials : and although the matter as presented is not 
Miitable for an architect's speeitications. nor intended to 
set up actual standards, it is hoped that it may ser\’e to 
draw attention to the subject and. to a s)nall extent, to 
epitomise the problems in question. 

The pamphlet is now on sale at the Institute, 
price 6t/. 

International Hygiene Exhibition, Dresden, 1911. 

T])e Institute has received the Programme and 
other printed papers of the International Hygiene 
Exliibition to be held at Dresden next year from 
the 1st May to the end of September. The King of 
Saxonv IS Patron, the German Imperial Chancellor 
heads the list of Hon. Presidents, and the Imperial 
and Stat(' Governments are co-operating in the 
promotion of the project. The Exhibition is to 
include five sections : the Scientific, the Historical, 
the Popular, the Section of Sports, and Industry. 
The most extensive i.s the Section of Scieuc(\ 
which aims at presimtino as completely as possi])h' 
a universal picture of the science of hygiene, with 
special reference to its most recent acquisitions. 
The section is divided into forty-four groups and 
sub-groups, including among them subjects which 
appeal specially to the architectural profession. 
Group I. deals with Light, Air, Soil and AYat(-‘r ; 
Group II. with Planning of Towns and Cities, 
Building Regulations, Planning of Buildings. 
Ventilation and Heating; Group V. with Special 
Industrial Hygiene and Care of the Working 
Classes. The section of Building is to be presided 
over bv a distinguished Corresponding Member of 
the Institute, Dr. Stiibbon, of Berlin. The pro- 
spectus states that it is assumed that foreign 
countries will arrange special exhibitions with 
which, as a rule, imstitutioiis and individual exhi- 
bitors of the country in question might be asso- 
ciated ; but foreign exhibitors at liberty to 
arrange for their own exhibits in the various 
groups of the Scientific Section. The pro.spectus 
has been before the Institute Science Committee, 
and they suggest that members of the Institute 
should take some practical interest in the event, 
and. as far as they are able, participate individually 
in the Exhibition. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Administration, 
Zwqckauer Strasse, 35. Dresden. 

Suggested Improvement at Hyde Park Corner. 

The plan on the opposite page illustrates Mr. 
F. W. Speaight’s suggestion for an improvement 
at Hvde Park Corner, which he puts forward as a 
means of providing a suitable site for the Xational 
Memorial to King Edward VIL Mr. Speaight 
states that the space available for the suggested 
improvomeut would provide an enormous Place, 
725 feet long and ilO feet broad. Its area, approxi- 
mately 3(H ).()()!) square feet, would be nearly three 
times as large as the Piazza S, Marco at IVnice. 


and considerably more than twice the size of 
Parliament Square. Part of the scheme includes 
the widening of Piccadilly. It is sirggestcd that 
the present roadw'ay should be widened by 20 feet, 
tlius bringing the curb on a line with the existing 
railings of the Green Park. “ The fine row’ of 
trees.” says Mr. ^^peaight, that at present is 
situated just w’ithin tlu^so railings, would line with 
the new’ curb, and convert the South Pavement 
of Piccadilly into a delightful boulevard.” It is 
further >suggested that the east and w’est boun- 
daries of the proposed Place w’ould be suitable 
sites for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and, 
at some future date, a National Opera House on 
the site of St. G'^orge's Hospital. The scheme 
involves the removal of Decimus Burton’s Arch, 
w’hic A the author w’ould make the central feature 
of the southern boundary of the new Place. The 
Wellington statue, which w'ould have to be 
removed, 5tr. Speaight considers W’oiild be more 
appropriately plac(Ml in the Horse Guard.s Parade, 
or re-erected in Hvde Park at the corner of 
Rotten Rowg iniiiUAliately facing Apslev House. 
Mr. Speaight acknowledges indebtedness to Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross [F.] for several valuable sugges- 
tions ill connection w’ith the architectural treat- 
m^nlt of his scheme. 

Rome as an Archaeological Centre. 

The Tuiies of the 11th in.st. published the follow- 
ing from its correspondent at Rome : — 

Now that the formation of a “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies " is accomplished, and the 
society itself, numbering amongst its members some of 
the most eminent names in the held of archmological 
and historical research, iias Iield its inaugural meeting 
and entered a jiowertul and authoritative plea on 
behalf of its cause, a few words may. perhaps, he per- 
mitted from Rome itselt to supplement it.s advocacy. 
First, in defence of Rome as an archaeological centre ; 
secondly, in support of the British School of Rome, 
now nearing the tenth year ot its existence, which in 
spite ot it.s very limited means has accomplished much 
admirable work and already won for itselt an honour- 
able place among the many learned institutions of the 
Eternal City. 

XEED FOR REVIVAL OF ARCIREOLOOK AL INTEREST IN’ 
ROME. 

Popular interest in archaeology naturally follows the 
course ot archaeological research, and that has for many 
years past steadily drifted Eastward followdng the 
receding origins of civilisation. Rome, only half a 
century ago the Mecca of the archa*ologist and student 
ot scul])ture, has ])een deserted for other fields and 
almost neglected. Older civilisations and a purer 
form ot art liave tem])ted away her devotee.s, and 
pO[)ular sentiment has followed them. exaggeratin<£, 
as IS its wont, the reasons ot their desertion. It seems 
to be not an uncommon i>elief among the younger 
students of to-day that a sojourn in Rome for the 
pur})ose ot study is mere waste of time. Rome, they 
sa\ , has no sculpture, no architecture, no field of 
I exarch to be compared with what is ofiered by Greece. 
ihe\ are mistaken, and their error, if persisted in. 
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may be serioiish" prejudicial to tLe pro^a-ess of archae- 
ology. In the th‘st place, Rome and Italy are only a 
half -explored field in ^^hich quite as much remains 
hidden as has already" been discovered. In Rome the 
Forum, the Palatine, the surrounding Campagna, the 
recent excavations at Ostia, to say nothing of the 
topography of the city itself, offer innumerable pro- 
blems which still wait solution. In Italy a good deal 
has been done of late years in the vay of excavation 
by Italian archaeologists vhich is well worth the atten- 
tion of the foreign student. And far more remains to 
be done, and might possibly have had a beginning 
before now had not the indifference of the outer world 
reacted upon Italian sentiment and produced a like 
indifference here ; for one cannot ])ut recognise that 
Italian interest grows or Hags in proportion to that 
which is shown in Italian aichieolos^y abroad. 

But there is a more important reason for the resump- 
tion of Roman and Italian reseaich. At the inaugural 
meeting of the fSociety for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies Mr. Butcher remarked liow modern ^^cholars 
had 1 ecome moie awaie of the diver>ity of the civilisa- 
tions of Gietce and Rome than of their unity. It had 
been assumed that all cla>'=?ical civiii>ation could be 
regarded as one structure and })icscnted as a single 
whole. Modern re.'-eareh has tended to undermine 
this theory rather than to coni inn it ; and now' it L 
necessary either to iiml the lo.-^t connect ion^ or at least 
to study the early Italian civiiisation anew' and more 
fully. As Mr. Peet says in his recent work on pre- 
historic Italy, the ever-incrcasing proof of the con- 
nection of Italian {prehistoric civilLation with the 
rEgean and North Greece makes its study more and 
more indispensable for a Alediterranean archaeologist. 
In Alalta and Sardinia a beginning has already been 
made. The object here has been to attempt a research 
into the so-called megalithic civilisation which is 
characteristic of many ] parts of the Western Mediter- 
ranean, A further exjiloration of Sardinia and moie 
excavation in Afalta wall be necessary tor the purpose, 
and also scholars are requned who w ould specialise in 
the Spanish, French, and North African sides of the 
megalithic area. Attention should 1 -e ])aid to the 
relation of megalithic religious cults with those of the 
prehistoric /Egean, Crete, and the East. Some com- 
parisons have ))een suggested, Imt. as they have never 
been seriously worked out, their value is not known. 
While speaking of Savdmian research it should be 
added that the failure to publish Mr. Duncan Mac- 
kenzie’s reports in an English journal is a matter of 
great regret to all concerned. As it was they found a 
publication in foreign {eriodicah. It is to be hoped 
that the School will try to remedy this neglect by the 
production during the next few' years of really adequate 
books both on Sardinian research and on prehistoric 
Malta. 

PREfUSTORIC ITALY. 

Mr. Pect’s admirable volume on the Stone and 
Bronze Ages is an attempt to reduce to order the work 
which has already been done within Italy, so as to clear 
the way for future research, lie has done this for the 
Stone and Bronze Age^. and liopes shortly to do the 
same for the caily Iron Age. Then the general iiuiuiry 
can begin, and, according to ^Ir. Peet, it should ob- 
viously follow these lines: — (I) A study of the paleo- 
lithic periods in Italy and the islaiuL : the interest ot 
this study to European geologists need not be insisted 
upon. ( 2 ) An exploration of the interior of Sicily w ith 


the special object of finding megaUthic remains. This, 
of course, could be combined with a search for later 
ruins. ( 3 ) A study of early South Italy and its rela- 
tions to the xEgean, This is a field which has been 
o]^ened up by recent excavations. It w^ould need, of 
course, a close acquaintance with .Egean antiquities. 
( 4 ) The Etruscan problem. This question is really no 
more advanced than it was thirty 3’ears ago. It is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all lines of inquiry, 
but it needs a student with a good knowledge of Greece 
and the East. There is also, for a philologist, the 
question of the Etruscan language. ( 5 ) A study of the 
period just before the beginning of Roman history. 
Its history, its archreolog\% its religion, working back 
to what is knowm of prehistoric religion in Italj' — of 
which evidence is now accumulating — and coining up 
to the earh" mj’ths of Etruria and Rome. And with 
this a studv of the old Italic dialects, w hich has hardl}^ 
\’et been attempted except one English scholar, who 
has not Ijcen able to give much time to the research. 
(G) The freoiuetiic vases of the earlv Iron Age in Ital^" 
and SiciR and their relation to the geometric vases of 
Greece. 

The sco]^ e of the in(juirv is therefore immense. But 
111 every branch of it the same remark applies— that it 
1^=5 useless to pursue anj^ reseaich without reference to 
Greece and the ^Egean. The two countries. Italy and 
Greece, seem to run side side in all periods, and one 
country can onl^^ be understood by reference to the 
other. Before leaving this subject, and with reference 
to the Etruscan problem, it mav be added that our 
ignorance of the real nature of Etruscan art offers the 
greatest olistacle to our understanding of the develop- 
ment of antique art in its earliest phases. The 
Etruscan phenomena must be collected and examined 
anew in the light of recent Greek discoveyv. Possibly" 
with the result that the Etruscans — like the Phee- 
nicians— ma}’ disappear altogether as original factors 
in the earl}- province of art. 

THE STUDA^ OF CLASSICAL ART IX ROME. 

In his JIfi-sterpifxes, written eighteen \'ears ago, when 
the enthusiasm for discoveries on Greek soil w as at its 
heiirht, Furtwanglcr sa\'s that for any' complete picture 
ot the history- ot ancient art the great bulk of material 
must still be sought in the Roman museums. Other 
cities or '^jites — Greece, for instance, or our own British 
Museum — ina}- hay-e finer examples of particular 
periods ; but the historical dey-elopment of classical art 
as a whole can best be traced in Rome, owing to the 
y'^ast range of examples found in its museums from all 
periods of the Antique. Nor are all its art treasures, 
as some people seem to suppose, copies of lost originals. 
There are a large number of Greek original yvorks of 
great beauty" and interest. Not the Fanciiilla of Anzio. 
whose claims to 1 e considered a Greek original are daily- 
decreasing outside the still faithful circle of Italian 
aichieologists, but ^\orks whose presence for a long 
time past in the Roman museums is too easily oy'er- 
iooked — the series, for instance, of original archaic 
Greek sculptures in the Palace of the Con sery'a tori in 
the Capitol ; the Niohid, now' in Alilan, though it is 
ho{jed only- temporarily- ; the Ludovisi throne in the 
Aluseum of the Thenme ; such statues as the Rarberini 

suppliant. ' an authentic though little-knoym yvork 
ot the Pheidian School : the sjilendid head of a goddess, 
of the School of Damophon, in the Capitol ; the head 
of the Dionvsius in the room of the Gladiator in the 
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(Japitol ; the heads and other fragments in the Baracco 
Museum, many ot which were actuall}' tound on (ireek 
soil. In Rome, too. the later ( ineco-Asiatic schools, 
which now attract so much attention, can Ije studied 
as nowhere else — the Laocoon, the Dying Gaul " and 
its fellows, the long series of Hellenistic portraits, and 
the countless pictorial reliefs, uhich, \\lietlier ]U‘oduced 
in the Hellenistic or the Roman period, are products of 
intliiences remounting to early Ionian art. Einally, tne 
great art and architecture evoiv^ed in the service of 
Rome herselt (without going into the controversial 
questions of its origins) can be underbtood in its 
entirety only in Rome. 

CHRISTIAX, REXAISSAXCE, AXU EATER ARP. 

In spite ot all that has been urged in favour of a 
Byzantine- Asiatic origin of Early Christian art, the 
actual phenomena, the ])roductioiis ot that art. must 
always 1 e largely studieil in Rome. And in this field 
the recently discovered paintings ot Santa ^laria 
Antupia, first debcribed by Mr. Rushtorth, Director ot 
the Britidi School, alone by theiii'-elvo give Rome' a 
unique importance toi medlevali^t;^. In the in at ter of 
Renaissance art it was very truly ^aid hy Sir Rennell 
Rodd, in one of hh lectures l,etore the British School, 
that in art the part played by Rome has alwa} s I een 
to assimilate rather than to create. But this very tact 
constitutes her interest to a student. Since the earlie“^t 
days ot art to the latest times of the Baro([ue. it is in 
Rome that the successive great jcniods ot arts have 
found supreme expression, and the interaction of 
diverse artistic intliiences upon each other can l,est be 
studied. In short, whether it is a question oi studying 
antique, medieval, or Renaissance art. it is in Rome, 
above all other places, that ve tind the final achieve- 
ment, if not the original ins})iration. The city which 
holds such masterpieces of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
must lemaiu the most signitieant and the most capable 
of giving a final impression to students and artists. 

As regards architecture, it must be admitted that 
the earlier periods ot the Renaissance are scantily 
represented. The Gothic, a growth to wTiich Italian 
soil was at the best never entirely congenial, can only 
1)0 seen in a few' meagre lellcctions ; but every suc- 
ceeding phase, from the hat-pilastered courts ot 
Bramante to the fantastic shapes of the Baroque, is 
fully represented. The later Renaissance forms have 
directly intiuenced English architecture through Inigo 
Jones, and still c intinue to iii<})ire it. A large numl)er 
ot young English architects come to Rome every year 
to studv, though they have no centie such as the 
French have at tlie NTlla Medici and the Americans at 
the \'illa Miratiore. Until the British School oflered 
them hospitality they had no ])iace at all where they 
could work or meet for the inirpose of dlseu^Mon or 
consulting books of reference. This year alone titteen 
architects have studied at the school. 

OTHER AE('H-EOLOOIC AL WORK IX ROME. 

But to return once more to the work ot the arelue- 
ological student. There is one field that is always 
open to him, and where he is greatly needed, and that 
is in the making of catalogues. The British School 
some years ago undeitook a catalogue ot the Capitoline 
Museums on a scale which vies in completeness with 
Professor Amelung’s catalogue of the Vatican Collec- 
tions. This has been largely the work of Mr. Stuart 
Jones, the second Director of the School, who has been 
assisted by Professor Percy Gardner, Mr, Daniel, and 


Mr. Dickens. It will be published liy the Cldrendou 
Press, and it is hoped that the first part, comprising 
the collections in the Miiseo Ca})itolino j)ioper, may be 
out this year, and that next ycdr the second pait. 
describing the Museo dci Cunseix atori. may be well 
advai ced. The need of good catalogues opens an 
endless held ot work in Rome and in all Italy. Xor is 
the labour without excitements of it> own. for tlie 
Useful exploration of museums tuapieiitly leads to dis- 
coveries C|Uitc as startling a'^ tho>e ot any new excava- 
tion. Another bianch of aiclneological study, that of 
Oriental cults, has been opened by the loccnt discovery 
of a sanctiiaiy of the Syuan gocl-. on the slope of tlie 
Tanicuium. M, Gauckler anil M. Davier havi' laitl 
l)aie in their excavations an almost }.ertect exam] tie ot 
a Syrian temple, thus giving material proof of the 
I'owertul influence which the Oriental cults, in spite ot 
all official efforts towards their siijtpression. exerted 
upon tlie Romans. The fact that thi'v imiiortanl 
excavation was carried out by a Eieneli and a Swis-, 
aiclueologist leads one to ho| e that the Jtaliaii autho- 
rities may be induced to grant permission to torciLiners 
to excavate clsCAOiere. As a matter ot tact the Italian 
autliorities ah\ays proless their willingness to allow 
excavations under eeitain conditions : hut it depemU 
a good deal upon the manner in which th<w aie 
approached whetlier they make the-e (‘ondition< 
possible or not. 

THE BRITISH SCHUOE UE ROME. 

Besides the catalogue of the Capitoline Museums, of 
which mention has already been made, the Biitish 
Scliool can shoA\ a long list of excellent work already 
completed, and much work now 1 eing done. In the 
Pajjiis of the Jj/'di'tJi School ot liotnc there is a. good 
evidence of Avell-directed indiistiv. Mr. Riishtorth’s 
account of banta Maria Anticjiia. Dr. Ashby's important 
work on the classical topograpUy ot the Roman Gam- 
l‘agna, and a numl er of minor ])a]ier.s which till the 
first live volumes of that puljlication. do great credit 
to the school as a centre ot original research. 

But the school is gravely handicapped by the want 
of adequate funtls. It has. done wonders this \ear 
with the limited space at its ditj.osab it-. Icctiu'cs 
attracted crowded audiences, drawn largely from the 
most intellectual circles of Roman societv, but their 
accommodation was not effected without incon- 
venience. Its growing number of students, while 
testifying to the recognition ot tlie sehoobs utility, 
calls tor more room for their work, especially in the 
ease of architects. The library, which this year has 
I een rearranged and systematised, is outgrowing its 
limits. Above all it reqiiiies funds m order that it 
may offer some inducement to ] ost-graduate students 
who may make it their headipiarters tor the completion 
of their studies. X*carly every othei' nation is re])re- 
Jrented in Rome liy some '-imilar in-^titution : and 
almost invariably these institutions offer scholardiips 
to a few students, who t'onn the nucleus ot their 
erergy. The wholes ir.come ot tlie Biitish School at 
Rome last year, according to the uqjorts. was 1,11b/., 
with a further donation of another lib/, tor the |nirpose 
of Mediterranean research. The school at Athens, 
whose field ot work is not iiearlv so extensive, enjoved 
an income ot L44<f/.. with donations for the puipo-e 
of excavation amounting to 1.343/. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cam I n idge should, at least, support 
Rome as freely as they support Athens. It would be 
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well, too. it the other Universities ot England, and even 
the Colonial Universities, should turn their serious 
attention to the claims ot the British School at Rome 
on their hherality. It it is their aim to encourage 
scholarships, it should surely be worth their ^^hile to 
help in the maintenance of an institution which offers 
unique opportunities for the making of finished 
scholars. 

Copyright Law : Inclusion of Architecture. 

In tlie House of Commons last Tuesday, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s Bill to amend and consolidate tlie 
law relating to ('opvright was read a first time. 

The same evening a Parliamentary Paper [Cd. 
5272] was issued recording the proceedings and 
resolutions of tlie Imperial Copvright Conference 
which assemhled at the Foreign Office on the 
18th May under the presidency of Mr, Buxton. 
Sulqoiiied are resolutions 8 and 9 

8* The Conference is of opinion that no for- 
malities, such as registration, should be imposed 
as a condition of the existence or tlie exercise of 
tlic rights granted by tlie new Act. 

‘'For the purpose, however, of the protection of 
an innocent infringer no damages should be re- 
coverable if the infringer proves that he wuis not 
aware, and had no reasonable means of making 
himself aware, that copyright subsisted in the 
work ; but every person w'ould be deemed to be 
affected w ith notice of the existence of copvright 
if the proper particulars have been entered in a 
register established for the purpose. Registration, 
however, should be optional merely. 

"‘9. The Conference is of opinion that an 
original w'ork of art should not lose the protection of 
artistic copyright solely because it consists of, or is 
embodied m. a. wmrk of architecture or craftsman- 
ship ; but tluit it should be clearly understood that 
such protection is confined to its artistic form and 
does not extend to the processes or methods of 
production, or to an industrial design capable of 
legistration under the law^ relating to designs and 
destined to be multiplied ]>y w'ay of manufacture 
or tiMcle.^^ 


Sir Caspar Purdox Clarke, C.I.E. [F. has 
for reasons of liealtli resigned the Directorship of 
the Xew’ York Museum of Art, to wdiich he wuis 
appointed five years ago. The trustees h«ive showm 
their ajipreciation of his services by continuing his 
salary for a year and gninting him a pension of 
£11 MM) a year for life. 

Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. |F. |. lias been 
granted the Royal Society of Arts Silver Med^d for 
his Pap(‘r on *' The Restoration and Recaait Dis- 
coveries at the Cuildhalh" read befon^ tlic‘ Society 
on the 1st June. 

Professor S. D. Ads head [F.J, of the School of 
C’lvic Design. Liverpool Univeisity, is on his way 
to Xew' York to advise on the laying-out of a town 
on Long Island. 


Obituary. 

Henry Spalding [Associate 1873, Fellow 1892] 
passed away at his residence at Hampstead after a 
few days illness, on the 25tli June, in the seventy- 
second year ot liis age. He w'as articled in 1857 to 
Messrs. W. G. and M. E. Habershoii. of Bloomsbury 
Scjiiare, and commenced practice on his owui ac- 
count soon after the expiration of his articles. 
He practised for a time in partnership wfitli the 
late Mr. Patrick Aiild ; then for ten years till 
1899 whtli Mr. Alfred W, S. Cross ; and afterwards 
whtli his son, Mr. R'^^glnald H. Spalding [M.l. 
Amongst the manv public buildings carried out in 
coniunction with his partners mav be mentioned 
the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester ; 
Workmen's DAvellings at Manchester ; Public Baths 
at Hampstead, Diihvich, Camberw ell, IVandswmrth, 
Westminster. Shoreditch, Coventry ; schools at 
Berkhamstod, Luton. Stockport : tlu^ Mount 
\Yrnon Hospital, Fitzruy Scpiare : the Village 
Homes lor Boys at Swainlev, and additions to tlie 
Homes at Farniiigham ; business premises tor the 
London Missionary Society, the London (ffty Mis- 
sion. the Imperial Tobacco Company, Messis. John 
Knight A (\)., and many private firms ; churches, 
schools, and institutes at Hampstead, I’rickhwvood, 
Harlesdeii, East Finchley, Barnet, Pinner, Dart- 
fmd. Hither Green. Wahvortli, PopLir, Kentish 
ToAvn ; the YJM.C.A. buildings at Croydon and 
at Hampstead. H(‘ designed many of the larger 
residences at Hampstead. Mr. Spalding wvis joint 
author wdtli Mr. Jolui Honeymaii. Mr. W. E. 
Wallis, and Mr. Ow'en Fleming of " Working Class 
Dw ellings.'’ In April 1900 he read a paper before 
the Institute on Tln^ Associated and Self-c'on- 
tained Systems of Block Dw ellings ” [Journal, 
7th April 19o0]. 

John Y^oung, w ho died on the 15th May last at 
his residence. (Iiiilford Lodge, Brentwmod. Avas 
elected Associate of the Institute in 1850, Fellow in 
1892. and Avas placed on the list of Retired Felloir.s 
in 1902. Born on the 22nd April 1830, he Avas 
fMlucated at UniA^ersity College, London, and seiwed 
his articles witli Lewis Vulliamy. He Avas after- 
wnuls assistant in the office of James IVilliams, and 
later to Thomas Henry Wyatt. His practice, com- 
menced in London in the year 1859. wvis mainly 
ecclesiastical. Among his earlier Avorks Avere ceme- 
tery chapels and buildings connected therewith at 
('hatham, Kent ; additions to All Saints’ Ctmrcli, 
Childs Hill : additions to ('hrist Church, WarleA", 
Essex; Boaid School, \ ange, Essex ; GAunnasium, 
Giammar School, Brentford. He was associated 
w'lth the late James Brooks in the erection of 
maiiA' c]iurch*‘s. Mr. Yoiiiig enjoAO'd t]u‘ frieiid- 
sliij) of Tliackeray. w lioso a('< |Uamtauc(‘ he made 
when iis a young assistant he was draAving a 
plan of a house w'liicli stood on the site of Dor- 
cli(\stcr House, Park Lane, the original, Avitli 
another still existing, of the Marouis of SteAUie’s 
mansion in Vanity Fair.'’ 

Mattheav Henry Holding, Diocesan SurAmyor 
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of Xortliamptoii. ^vllO died on tlie 2nd June in liis 
sixty-fourth year, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1881. Mr. Holding’ learnt buildiiifr 
construction under his father, who was a builder, 
served his architectural pupilage with the late Mr. 
Biickeridge, and was afterwards assistant in the 
ollice of the late G. L. Pearson. R.A. He started 
practice in his native town of Xorthainpton in 
1881. An accomplished artist and an ardent stu- 
dent of arclunology, he quickly won for himself a 
reputation as a church builder and clmrcli restorer. 
Churches in Xorthainpton built from his designs 
and under his personal supervision included St. 
Crispin’s, 8t. Clary's, Bt. Paurs. 8t. Matthew's, 
Christ Chur cli, and Holy Trinity. His caiM'ful and 
conserving hand may be seen in tln^ restoration 
and enlargement of numerous village (-liurehes in the 
neighbourhood of Xorthampton. His restorations 
and enlargements in Xorthampton inc linh'd St. Ed- 
miiinFs, St, James' and St. S('pul (lire's. IVorlcs 
of restoration on an elaburat<' seah^ \\(*re (‘xecut(al 
l)y him at Olnev Church. Bucks. Fa rub u rough 
Cliurcli, Hants, and Clirist Church, Lichfield. Be- 
sides ecclesiastical works in Xorthampton. he was 
responsible for the Town Hall extension — a fine 
treatment of French Gothic, the first part of 
which wuis originally designed by tin* late Mr. 
Godwin; St. George's Council School, Abington 
Park Hotel, the Electric Light and Power Station, 
and many business premises and private houses. 
His works at a distance include a mansion in 
Carnarvonshire, IVhittington Hall. Staffordshire, 
IMaidwell Hall, House of Refuge. Kelton, Rushden 
Union Bank, and other buildings. He was surveyor 
to and laid out with much success the Phippsville 
and ^Vantage Estates. He did a vast amount of 
work in school enlargement and school building in 
Xorthampton ami neighbourhood. His practice 
is being continued by his son. 

MTlliau Banks Gwyther 1886, 

FcUoiv 1898], chief engineer to the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Government, died recently at Shillong. 
Mr. Gwvther entered the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, in 1876, from tlu‘ Thomason En- 
gineering C\Jleg(‘ at Rorkee. In 1896— 19^H). when 
Under-Secretary of tlie Piiblie Works Department. 
Bengal, he made the plans and designs fur the 
Madrassa Hostel for B(3ys. a iuav block of buildings 
for the Calcutta General Hospital, the chemical 
dejiartment of tlu^ Calcutta ^Icdical C(3llege, and the 
new Central Municipal Offices in Calcutta. He was 
the architect of the scheim^ of buildings for tlu‘ 
Delhi Art Exhibition, 1902. In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Engine(‘r. Central Circle, vith ch<irge 
of all the Public Works D^'partinent works, as well 
as ( ’ommissioner for the town and <‘ity of Calcutta, 
and member of the Corporation General (.'om- 
mittec. He was arOiitect of the Surgical Ilosjiital 
of the 3Iedical College, Calcutta, the central block 
and two wings of the Gemu’al Hospital, (hh utta : 
the Writers' Buildings, the Military S^^crctariat 
and other public ofhces. 


THE JUXE EXAMIXATIOXS. 

The Preliminary. 

The Preliiiiiuarv Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Prohatioacr R.LB.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres indicated below 
on the 13th and lltli June. Om‘ hundr?d and 
seventy-four candidates were admitttul, and claims 
for (*X(‘inption from sitting were allowed to tlu‘ 
miinhei of fortv-six. The ivmaining 128 were 
examined, with the following results : — 
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Tlu' p<iss(.m 1 (‘a.ielidates. with those exeniptiMl— 
makiiiu a. total of 133— are as lollows . — 

ADAMS : Edwaol ; U C'asth' Tenai'P. Street, 

Uxfoi (.1 

AXDl S: Eauo'uee ^Mortimer ; *' ElierJcile, " Ha!n}iAea6, 

X-W. 

APPLEBY : Sulney Den-ii k ; 4 Wyresdale Bolton. 

ARCHER: Howaol Dennet : oO (_)aklev Street, C'heDea, 
N. \\T 

ASHW'ORTH : James Rothwell ; '2 Bjoad Oak, Aeennu- 
tou. Lair s. 

BArXItRlDOE: (Teurae PeiOwil; 89 Rcimsdtm Road, 
Balhain. S.W. 

BAMFORD : Albeit ; Hazel (dove. H-iHand. (lieUertield. 
BARRY : Caryl Arthur Ransunie ; Parliament 4JaQ‘^^on':. 
Victoria Street. S.W. 

BEATH : Oeoigt* ('hiif>tian ; 4() Yietoiia Street, Aherdeen. 
BELFIELO : Erie ; JUdahtlands : EtLhmirliain Park 
Road, Church End, Fiuehley. 

BEXXETT : Thomas Penbeitly; 4*) Camhridae Axamue. 
Kilburn, X.W. 

BERRY : Harold : " KneLwoith," Statimi Road, X^ew 
Barnet. 

BEYAX” : (hM)rae. Juni-. : Bryn Onen. Biidaend. Oiam. 
BILL; Etlwaid Richard; 7 Preston Street. Abbey Eort‘- 
aate, ShreW'-burv. 

BOY ES : To'vor Sli'akei ; 72 Claude Hoad. Roath. 
( 'ai ditt. 

BR1(4DEX : YTlfrid Hareoint ; London Road. Sitting 

})()Ul l\i\ 

BROW'X : Erh‘ Huwaid; 12 High IStieet. Halstead. 
E^sex. 

P>R(.)\VX : Y'llht^d ; Stretton Vn*aiaae. Statiord. 
CAVAXA(JH: Edmund: 2 Sehvvii Road, Cptun Manor. 
E. 

CAVE : Robert Sim'- ; 8 Xew Road. Oxfoid. 
('AWKW'ELlm Robert: 1 Shandon Road, Wineobank. 
Shethcld. 

(.’HALKLEY : Thoma'- Henry: 42 Oraiw>-e Road, Ber- 
mondsey. S.K. 

CHANDLER: Allen: Bunch Lane House, HaMemere, 

Sui ley. 

('HIX(.i: William Wilinol Tlnane: 17 Xew Cavendish 
tSti'cet. Portland Place. \V, 

CHLRCH: Ja-sIic Donald Aigar ; ” 'the HoiiiestearU" 
High Road, Epping, Essex. 
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CLARKE : Howard Hosegood ; 23 Church Hill, Waltham- 
stow. X.E. 

CTjARKE : Leonard Harris ; 38 Dragon Paratle. Harro- 
Gate, Voik^. 

COOK: rJcorgo Sydney: " Koio Vo," Windsoi Roa^l. 

Baulkhain HilD, riti Pan-amatta. 

('OOKE: Rn-har<l Thomas: 39 C'harles Street. Grilhth.s 
Town, near Newport, Mon. 

COOKSEY; Harold Tlna-ed^y; 200 I^j)per Stieet, Islington. 
CORNISH: Chades Edwin; Veo Vale Cottage, Piltoii 
Lrklge. BainMaple. 

r'RAIG ; John Patti-^on : Norwood. Tduntli RoaJ. John- 
>ton(^ near (Glasgow. 

CRALK : Fette- Murray : 2 Ethel Ten ace. Mount Florida. 
Glasgow. 

CRTAIPLER : Aithui Stejdien ; J Statlord R(aul, Bourne- 
n'. onth 

DARTNALL : James Ambrose ; Forest Hou^e, High 
Stone. AVan'>tea<i. 

DAVIFS : Edwaid Cecil; 22 Lansdownc Road, Bedford. 
DAVIFS : Hneh Fioileii<- ; 41 Li\erpool Road, Cliester. 
DTCKTXSOX ; Jolin : W^^stliolme, P)olton-on-l)eaMie, 
non Rotlifihejn. 

DiPLodv; Hauv Fndtehill; 18 oh Lat< hmere Road. 
Cltipli.ui! Jn?a tion. S.W. 

i>!XoX : < vil iOiUotj ; Jacob." Hail, Kerboro', Darton. 
near B n ii'-lev. 

j>nld4L-\S Atld^^-^v ; ^ Orniean 'r'Mi a( e, Woodtield Road. 
Ayr. 

iJl'Bl IS : Loiii'- CH)Mei Altiecl : 28 Himh .Street. Ecele<- 

loii S'[Hjie. 

K0\\ AR1)S; John ihdpli ; ( ,o ^le^.sr.". La Trobe cc 
A\V>ton, 41; f ’o) n Stieet, BiiMc)!. 

FOEKJJJN' : Homm' W'oi-d; LIT Station Street, Biirton- 
on-'T: enr 

L\'ANS : Miiham riolin ; 14 Claicmont Rcjad, IilaW"- 
o‘-th'-He;g]it. Mam he-tei. 

FlSHFk : Stanlev Howe; " Elmsthorpe,” 37 Bariington 
Road, S W 

Food E: Aloxaialei Allan ; H M. Oiiiee of Works. Pailia- 
menl Square. Edinbingh. 

FOSTER: Joseph IhiU'H; ” Bowareavc." Garstang. nr. 
Pre'^ton. Lane-. 

FRANTTS : Geoiee Eiie ; St. Stephen.", 94 \Viveiton Road, 
Sydenham, S.E. 

FROMANT : Edmund George Dawson. Guthium House. 
Hadleigh, Siitb.lk. 

I''R Y K R : ( yi ii dd-cdei ic k ; 29 G n )\ e Park G ardens . 
Chtsvdck. Vvd 

FURsl" : Ronald Edwaid ; Taunton School. Taunton. 
GLASS : Edwin William : 7 Abedemno Ten ace, Dundee 
(iORDON; Alexander; Seaview, Piospeot Place. Buck"- 
buin. Ahei'deendiiie. 

GRAHAM: Rnhaid David ; Xortheai Bank House . 
Cariiekfcigiis. Co. Anlriin. 

tdREEN : Fie'deiiek Si<lntg\ : 33 High Stieet. Kind's 
Heath, Bu mingham, 

GRIFETN : Douglas Mot ley: co G. R. Ciipps. Es(i , 
Ashley, Pienton Hill, Birkenhead. 

HALT.; LYedeiu'k William Geoige : 98 Tratford Road. 
Giove Road.. Noiwich. 

HARDING: Heibeit John; lb Balaelava Roa<l, Roath 
Pa.rk, Caolib. 

TIARjjY' : Philip : .7 Baldoik Road, Letehwoith, Herts. 
HARKESS : WYlham : e o H. P. G. .Maiile, E"ii , 3 Queen 
AnneX ( bu ileii", Bedford Paik. \\ . 

HASELDINE: C\iii J'raiieis William; Aislahy, Attcn- 
] -oi ough. N< Utnighanmhire. 

HAY^NES : Fiedeiirk Stanley; P>eveiley Villa. Harvey 
Rocul. L( yton"tone. 

HENi)ERSON : Aibor: Arborlea. Strathmartine Road. 
Du'wntifcld. Dundee. 

HENDERSON; James Mmdoch Dalziel . 1 Holmston 
Road. Ayr. N.B. 


HENDERSON : Robert Coutts ; 24 Abergaldie Terrace, 
Aberdeen, N.B. 

HK'KYfOTT : Herbert Lewis; 50 Codiington Road, 
BishoTTston, Bristol. 

HOLT : George Herbert Gordon ; 54 Buckingham Road, 
Brighton. 

HUGHES : Thomas William ; Brvn Seiriol, Farrar Road, 
Bangor, N.4V, 

HUMPHREYS ; Reginald ; Hazelhurst,” Neath Road, 
idacsteg. Glam. 

HY"DE : Arthur Jame* ; 7 Addison Terrace, Yictoria 
Paik. iManrhe.ster. 

HY"DE : George Henry; GO Southbank Road, Southport. 
Lancashire. 

JONES : Sidney ; 30 Sydney Street, Brvnhyfryd, Swansea. 

KENWORTHV ; Gordon; PickhilL Uppermill, near 
Oldham. 

KERSEY : Arthur Oliver ; Budge House, Great Bealing*:, 
near WooilbrJdge. Suitolk. 

KIRBY" : Rufus ; Clevedon. Furney Road, Dulwich, 

LAYIB : Heihert Arthur John ; Park House, Tonbridge. 

LAWSON : John Boyd . 9 Oakley Street, Chel-ea, S.W. 

LEES: Albeit Edwaid; 25 Compton Road, Sherwood, 
Nottingham. 

LEYS: Colin MaelauM ; Park Yiew, SamU, Tligli AVy- 
comhe. Bucks. 

L()r'KE- Denis 4Valfoid; Rr^semont. Courtenay Paik, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 

iJJCKE : WYlliam W ellmgs ; 23 Culverden Road, Balhani, 
S.W4 

i9)\ rg: Robert Ylaf'Dren ; Hope House, Barton-on- 
Humbei, Lineoln."hiie. 

MACK AY : Harry ; 10 Clonmel Road, Fulham, S.Wb 

iMAC'PHERSON : Jolin; Marehingtun, Ylagdala Road, 
Nottingham. 

Y[< CONNELL ; Aithur Peiev; " OraideJ’ Brent Lane, 
DartfoiJ. Kent. 

YIERCER; Ciiaibrs Wiltred ; New' Road. Llanelly, 

jMOSS ; George Janies : ” Ettare House," Queen’s Road, 
Buckhuist Hill, Es"ex. 

MURRAY : (Vril Aiilirey ; 3 Belle Vue Road. Sundeiland. 

NEEDHAM : Alee : 28 Gordon Stieet, Gainsborough. 

NISBET : Alee ; 8 Westhank Place. Portobello. 

Norris : Leslie Archibald ; 18 Allfarthing Lane, AVands- 
woith, S.W'. 

NI7NDI : Rash Behoii ; 14 St. Ylark’s Crescent, Regent's 
Park Road, N.A\b 

OAA'EN : A\'ilfrid Scotter ; 5 W'e.M End Ylan'^ions. AA'cst 
Hamp"tead, N.AA". 

PENDEREL-BR( ) DHL'RST : Bernard Richard ; Church- 
dale House, Harvard Road, Gunnershury. 

PENNINGTON : AA illiani Fulton ; Stonedene," AATnder- 
mere Road, Kendal. 

PERKIN : ( my ; 20 T’enby Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

PIDSLEA" : AVilfrid (-oiild ; The Cedars, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 

POLLARD ; Roy ; 09 Avenue Parade, Accrington, Lancs. 

PRATT : Neville H^uhert; Turret House. Sneinton, Not- 
tingham. 

PRESd'ON : Riihard Herbert; Langham House, 147 
C'hureh Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 

RICHARDSON : Hei})ert Clitlord ; St. Austell, Ashton- 
on-Alersey, Cheshire. 

Robb ; James ; 2b Piliig Street. Edinburrdi. 

R(_)BERTS0N: AVilliam Alexander: Bal gav Ten ace, 
IbO (4ty Road, Dund<^e. 

RLBERY : Samuel: 49 Ijonxlale Road. Wolverhampton. 
AiDERS : William George; 41 Llangyfclaeh Road, 
Bi ynhvfryd, Sw armea. 

SCHOTIELD : Kiiey : 23 (h^een Street, AVest A"ale, near 
Halifax, 

SCOPES ; Henry Joseph : Shir burn. Torquay, Devonshire. 

SHAKESHAFT: Jo.>eph Edwaid: 13 W'ilbraham Road, 
( 'hui Iton-cum- Hardy, Manehe"t‘'r. 
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SHENSTOXE : Gerald ; “ Waveney/’ 191 Hainault Road, 
Levtonstone. 

SHUFFREY: Gilbert; “ Thorneote,’’ Edgehill Road, 
Ealing. \Y 

SIHKl : Hahmond ; Carlton Villa, Anson Road, Victoria 
Park. 

SLATER ; Norman Woodford ; Knutton Road, Wol- 
stanton. Staffs. 

SMAIL : Herbert Morgan ; Balinyle Roa J, Brough ty 
Ferry, Scotland. 

SPENCER : William Charles ; Tavistock Drive, Map- 
perley Park, Nottingham. 

STONER : Arthur Philip ; 3T Lutterworth Road, North- 
ampton. 

STOTT : Alfred Edgar ; 10 Lynwood Road, Rice Lane, 
Liverpool. 

STUTTAFORD : Thomas Pleadwell Cyril ; 12 Wood side, 
Plymouth. 

TANNER : Edgar ; Woodtield, Gravesend. 

TERRACE : Thomas Speedie Mitchell ; 30 Quality Street, 
Dysart, Fife. 

TOZER : Frederick Milton ; ‘‘ San Toy,” Bath Road, 
Maidenhead. 

TtlRNBULL : John ; Alloway Schoolhouse, Ayr, N.B. 
VINCENT : Sybil Aimee ; Montrose, Camberley, Surrey. 
WALKER : Leonard Harbord ; 140 Holland Road, W. 
WALLACE : Robert Stuart ; 18 Marlborough Place, 
N.W. 

WALLIS ; Albert George ; 35 High Street, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

WATSON : Ernest Lancelot ; 26 Holywell Hill, St. Albans. 
WATT : John Desborough ; Pentlands, 17 Ramuz Drive, 
Westciitf-on-Sea, Essex. 

WELSH : Stephen ; 10 Yeainan Street, Forfar. 
WHITBREAD : Leslie George ; Thompson Cross, Staly- 
bridge. 

WHIT EH OUSE : Lynn ; 82 Bridge Street, Warrington. 
WILLSON : Ernest ; 3 Rutland Road, Southport. 
WILSON : Percy ; Stuart Avenue, Hunts Cross, Liver- 
pool. 

The Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 13th, llth, 16th and 17th June. One hun- 
dred and thirty- three candidates presented them- 


selves and were 
results : — 

examined, 

Xam'ner 

with the 

following 

District 

Exjiraiiied 


ffileg-ate.l 

London 

76 

31 

45 

Bristol 

. 5 

1 

4 

Cardiff 

. 7 

2 

. 5 

Glasgow . 

1 

1 

0 

Leeds 

16 

4 

12 

Manchester 

19 

, 5 

14 

Newcastle 

9 

4 

. 5 


— 

— 

— 


133 

48 

85 


The successful candidates, wlio have been regis- 
tered as Students R.l.B.A,, are as follows, their 
names being given in order of merit as placed by 
the Board of Examiners : — 

BRITTAN : Harold WilUam [P, 1905] ; 146 St. James 
Road, Croydon. 

MOBBS : Hediey Adams [P. 1907] ; Tho Laurels, Oulton, 
nr. Lowestoft. 

MACGREGOR : James [P. 1909] ; 14 Viewfield Terrace, 
Dunfermline. 

TOOTHILL : John Cedric Penman [P. 19081 ; 2 Park 
Avenue, River dale Road, Sheffield. 


HARDMAN : Adrian Thomas [P. 1908] ; Northam, nr. 
Potters Bar, Herts. 

CROUCH : Fredei'ick Alfred [P. 1908] ; 75 Portland 

Road, Hove. Brighton. 

LOWES ; Albert Edward [P. 1909] ; 178 Portland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

THOMS : William George [P. 1907] ; 156 Alfreton Road, 
Nottingham. 

SCOTT : Theodore Gilbert [P. 1907] ; c/o Mervyn 

Macartney, Esq., 55 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

YOUNG : Harold [P. 1905] ; Kelvinside, London Road, 
Portsmouth. 

AXDERTON : Richard [P. 1906] ; Breeze Hill, Cadley, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

BENNER : Waiter [P. 1907] ; Radford Baths, Thackery 
Street, Nottingham. 

GIBBS : George Herbert [P. 1908] ; 3 Cavendish Road, 
West bury- on- Try m, Bristol. 

ARCHER : Herbert Humbley [7^ 1908] ; 78 Otter Street, 
Derby. 

YOUNG : William Cecil [P. 1906] ; 19 King's Drive, 
Heaton Moor, nr. Stockport. 

PEASE ; Ale.x. [P. 1909] ; ” Selattyn,” Kmgsland Road, 
Broad wattM'. Worthing. 

CHARLEWOGD ; George Edward [P, 1908] ; 3 Bentinck 
Terrace, Newcastle- on -Tyne. 

LOFTHOUSE : WaUace George [P. 1907]; The Croft, 
Cartland Road, King s Heath, Birmingham. 

PHILLIPS : Arthur Todd [P. 1904] ; ■* idanoiey,” 

Harpcmden, Herts. 

ELLIS : Thomas Gordon [P. 1908] ; 43 Wood Lane, W. 

FINCHAM : Edward [P. 1908] ; The Green, Marks Tey, 
Colchester. 

BHEDVWR: Sohrab Keikhosru [P. 1909]; “The Ferns,” 
104 Manor Park, Lee, S.E. 

BAKER : Harold [P. 1907] ; The DeU, Serpentine Road, 
Selly Hill. Birmingham. 

MOORE : Frederick William [P. 1905] ; Riddle Men, 

Keighley. 

RATCLIFF : Fred [P. 1909] ; 52 Springvale Road, 
Sheffield. 

RUSSELL : Andrew Lawrence Noel [P. 1909] ; 7 Fynes 
Street, Vincent Square, S.W. 

BACON : George Whitaker [P. 1906] ; “ Pembury,’’ 

Western Park, Thames Ditton. 

BATT\ : William Arnold [P. 1905] ; 37 Queen’s Gate 
Street, Hull, 

BETTS : William Stanley [P. 1905] ; 10 Thirsk Road, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

CHESrON : John Allford [P. 1907] ; 36 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

COLE: Leopold Edmund [P. 1907]; 113 Constantine 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

DAILEY ; Arthur Benjamin [P. 1906] ; 89 Larkhall Rise, 
Claphaui, S.\V\ 

DEARDEN : Henry, junr. [P. 1907] ; 2 Warriner Gardens, 
Battersea Park. 

EDGE : Waiter Frederic [P. 1906] ; Clenthyrst, Meadow 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

GLOVER: Kenneth [P. 1905]; 4 Philbcach Gardens, 
Earl's Court, S.W. 

HEAL : Albert Victor [P. 1908] ; Hawthorne Dene, Hills 
Road, Cambridge. 

HUGHES: Basil [P. 1909]: The Conifers, WoldinMiam. 
Surrey. “ ' 

INGHAM : Walter [P. 1907] ; 83 Howe Street, Derby. 
MAYHEW: Alfred Ernest [P. 1907] ; 20 Gladsmuir Road, 
Highgate, N. 

McLACHLAN : Chailes [P. 1906]; 23 Clarendon Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. 

MILBURN : Stanley Wayman [P. 1904] ; 8 Thornhill 
Paik, Sunderland. 

OATES : W alter [P . 1906] ; Holme Royd, Lightclitfe 
nr. Halifax. ' 

5 A 
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PERRY : Harold Charles [P. 1905] ; Rockside, 153 Rich- 
mond Park Road, Bournemouth. 

PRATTEX : Alfred [P. 1906] ; 18 BrunsT^ick Street, 
Swansjea. 

SHERWIX : Cecil Thomas [P. 1906] ; Westbrook, Lich- 
tiehl Road, Statford. 

TAYLOR : Herbert Samuel [P. 1907] ; 109 Victoria Road, 
Kilburn. X.W. 

THOMAS : Edward John [P. 1905] ; Gwerna House, 
Ylacsrcwinmer, nr. Cardiff. 

AVILLTAMS : Stanley Hurst [P. 1907] ; Westholme. 

C1ai Icehouse Road, Sheffield. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

Tlie following Probationers, possessing the 
rjiialifications required bv the regulations, have 
b(‘en exempted bv the Council from sitting for 
the Intermediate Examination and have been 
admitted as Stiidef/ts JIJ.B.A, : — 

AXGUS : Laurence Mortimer [P. 1910] ; Ellerdale, Hamp- 
stead. X.W. [Manchester Univcrsit^c] 

OWEX : Wilfrid Scottcr [P. 1910] : 5 West End Mansions, 
West Hampstead, X.W. [Ylanehester University.] 

The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations were held 
in London from the 2.3rd June to the 1st July. 
Of the 1*23 candidates examined, 51 passed, and 
r>9 were relegated in various subjects. The fol- 
lowing are the names and addresses of the pass<'d 
candidates, the f prefixed to a name signifying 
that the candidate entered for the Special Exam- 
ination, which is desiu'iied for architects in practice 
and chief assistants exempted bv the Council from 
the Prelimiiuirv and Intermediate Examinations 
and from submitting Testimonies of Study ; — 
jARMSTROXJ J : Colvin Tyler [Special Examination] ; 

32 Charing C'ros'^, Whitehall. 8.W. 

AY RE : David Wkkhaiu [P. 1905, aV. 1906] ; 71 Patrick 
Street, Cork, Ireland. 

tBAY'LPiY' : Benjamin Charles Einest [Special Examina- 
tion] ; 108 Be ver, stone Road. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
BEARE : Josias Crocker [P. 1900, aS. 1906] ; 686 Queen 
Street. Xewtnn Abbot. 

BROCK : Alan St. Hill [P. 1905, S. 1906] ; Haredon.” 
X. ('hcam, Sutton. Surrev. 

BULMER : Francis Holies [P. 1902, S. 1901] ; 15 Alder- 
brook Road. Rjdham, S.W. 

t(CYL 1)EK : Janies Muir [Special Examination] ; 169 Ed- 
mund Street WeM, Rochdale. 

CATT : Alfred Edward [P. 1897, a*?. 1905] ; 37 Hardman 
Road. Kin^Mon-upon-Thames. Surrev. 

OHETWOOI) Henry John [P. 1902, S. 1909] ; Waltham 
Abbev. Essex. 

CORXWELL: Aithiir Redfern [P. 1903, S. 1907]; 119 
Adelaide Road, Hampstead, X.W. 

COWTER : James Bertie Francis [P. 1906, S. 1907] ; 

73 High Street, C.-on-M., Manchester, 

COX: Herbert [P. 1907, aS'. 1907]; 144 Fellows Road, 
South Haninstead, X.W. 

ELKIXGTOX : "Hylton Basil [P. 1903, S. 1906] ; Xorfolk 
Hcu^c, 7 Laurence Pountnev Hill, E.C. 

FIDDA-MAX : William Alfred blasters [P. 1903, S, 1906] ; 
17 South Xorwood Hill. S.E. 

GRAXT : Thomas Francis Wiltshire [P. 1902. S. 1907] ; 

Alreideen,” South End Road, Hampstead, X.W. 
(.IRAY : James Henry [P. 1905, S. 1907] ; 10 Hammer- 
smith Terrace, W. 

tfd’MYIER : William Henry [Special Examination]; 36 
Caitwiight (4aiden<. W.C. 


GUXTOX: William Henry [P. 1909, >8. 1909]; “ Bal- 
venie,” Orchard Road, Bromley, Kent. 

HALL : Alner Wilson [P. 1900, N. 1905] ; Crowhurst, 
20 Woodviile Gardens, Ealing. 

HAMPSOX ; Joseph Louis [P. 1899, *8. 1906] ; 360 St. 
Helen’s Road, Bolton. 

HEAVEX : Frank Henry [P. 19o7, P. 1008] ; 5 Rock 
Street. Aberkenfig, Bridgend, Glam. 

HEXXELL : Sidney Thorn [P. 1900, S. 1904] ; 16 Earls- 
held Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W, 

HILL : Samuel Woods [P. 1901, a 8. 19031 ; 8 Clifford’s Inn, 
Temple Bar, E.C. 

HOLLIXS : George, junr. [P. 1903, S, 1906] ; 4 Market 
Place, Xewcastle, Staffs. 

HOOPER ; Harold Ridley [P. 1905, a 8. 1907] ; Bury 
Lodge, St. Edmunds Road, Ipswich, 

HOYXE : MYlfred [P. 1904, S. 1907] : 24 Park Place, 
Gravesend. Kent. 

tHUDDART : Richard Melvil Fane [Special Examination], 
17 St, Ylarv Abbott’s Terrace, W. 

JAQUES : Richard [P. 1904, S. 1907] ; The Wood- 
lands,” Harrogate. 

KEIR : Wiliiam Ingram [P. 1902, S. 1905] ; Ingram 
House. Stockwell, S.AV. 

tKEXXART) ; John Harold [Special Examination] ; 2 Veru- 
laiu Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 

LEIGH : Douglas Chantler [P. 1905, aS. 1905] ; YVest 
Home, Weaverham, Cheshme. 

LIVOCK: Stanley Gage [P. 1903, S, 1908]; 3 Port-ea 
Place, Hyde Park, W. 

LYXHAM ; Arthur George [P. 1901, S. 1904] ; 80 Birch- 
tield Road. Xorthampton. 

YIAUFE : Edward Brantwood, B.A. Oxon. [P. 1899, 
*8. 1903] ; 23 Old Buildings, Lincoin's Inn, W.C, 

MULREADY^ ; Paul Wiliiam [P. 1901, *8, 1907] : 3 Vie- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.YV. 

XEWXUM : Eric George [P. 1907, S'. 1908] ; 19 Xotting- 
ham Place, W. 

OLIVIA R : Basil [P. 1900, .8. 1902] ; 7 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. W.C. 

RETS: Victor Cinatti Batallia [.8. 1908]; 23 Dartmouth 
Park Road, Highgate Road. X.W. 

RHODES : Thomas Herbert [P. 1900 , S. 1904] ; Eamont, 
HighHelds, Xoithwood, Middlesex. 

ROBSOX : Bernard [P. 1904, S. 1906] ; c o Messrs. 
E^'jex Goodman, 21 Wateiloo Street, Birmingham. 

ROWSE : Herbert James [P. 1906, S, 1907] ; Oakdene, 
Yloor Lane. Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

SAVAGE : Hubert [P. lOiM^ i’.lOOO] ; Elgin, Haydon Road, 
Bushey, Herts. 

SHIXER ; Lawrence Alexander David [P. 1902, a 8. 1906] ; 
130 Jermvn Street, Havmarket, W. 

SYIITH: Hubert Xiernann[P, 1903, S, 190.3]; Clevedon, 
Lew'isham Hill. S.E. 

tSXOW : Alan Leslie [Special Examination] ; 13 Ovington 
Gardens, S.YY^. 

STUBBS : Edw^ard YVoodhouso [P. 1905, S. 1007] ; Gray- 
shott, Ylailborough Road, South C*rovdon. 

SYYUYX : Thomas Aikman [P. 1902, S. 1908] ; 28 Gayfiekl 
Square, Edinburgh. 

tTOPLEY ; Samuel Douglas [Special Examination] ; 6 
Cheapside, E.C'. 

TURXER : Hoi ace George [P, 1901, S. 1907]; Spring- 
tield. Sandtield Road, Thornton Heath, Surrev. 

YYUYLL ; Roland Ledie [P. 1906, >8. 1907] ; Fieldside, Bed- 
dington Lane, Surrey. 

YY’EBSTER : Frank Coutts [P. 1904, S. 1905] ; 39 Ainger 
Road, Primrose Hill, X.W, 

YVILSOX : (ieoffrey Cecil [P. 1903, .8. 1908] ; 45 High 
Road. Streatham, S.YYb 

Y\ ILSGX' : Ralph [P, 1904. S. 1906] ; 47 Glenhouso Road, 
EJtham, Kent. 

YYOODS: Frank [P. 1902, S. 1905]; Shonnenhangers, 
Ylaidonhead. 
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The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final Examination : 


I. Design 48 

IL The Principles of Architecture . . 53 

III. Building ^laterials 18 

IV. Principles of Hygiene . . . .23 

V. Specitications 22 

VI. Construction, Foundations^ d'C, . . 30 

VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, d'C. . . 27 


Colonial Examinations : Special. 

The following have passed the Special Colonial 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Asso- 
ciate R.LB.A. held in Toronto and Johannesburg 
rcvSpectivelv in November last : — 

CANTIX : Arthur N, 114 Sherbrooke Street, West Mont- 
i\*al, Canada. 

DOWSWELL : Harry Hoyden, B.A., 4355 ^Montrose 
Avenue, We>tinount. Qiubec, Canada. 
MOXSBOURGH : Allan Gordon, 47 Up de Bergen, Troye- 
ville, Johaunesl)urg, S- Africa. 

Colonial Examinations : Intermediate. 

The following have passed the Intermediate 
Examination held in Sydney, New Soutli Wales, 
in November 1909, and have been registered as 
Students R.LB.A, 

BODDIXGTOX : Eredi iiek Eekeisley, c 'o C. W. Chaiii- 
bfUb, Es<p, Quetni Street, Bri-ibane, Qiu'ensland. 
COOK.: George Sydney, Koro Vo, Windsor Hoad, Baulk- 
ham Hills, via Parramatta. 


Election of Licentiates R.LB.A. 

The following' have been elected Licemiates of 
the Inst.tute in accordance with By-law 12 : — 
[FUrted Mil 

ABERCROMBIE, Balfour (Glasgow). 

ADKIXS. John Standen. 

ALLEN, Percy King (Tunbridge Wells). 

BAARS, Francis Van. 

BAINE.S, Charlie Owen (Paignton). 

BAKER, Thomas Henry (Colchester). 

BARKER, Thomas Christopher (Scarborough). 

BELL, Frank (Manchester). 

BELL, James Frederick Garni tliers. 

BE VAN, Thomas Morgan (Derbyshire), 

BIRD. Hugo Ritchie (Brentwood). 

BIRKS, Ellis Rawson (Sheffield). 

BOWLEY, John (Hastings). 

BULL, Walter William 
BUNGARD, Arthur William. 

CARRINGTON, Arthur John Pearson. 

CHAUSSIh Alci.le (Montreal, Canada). 

CON ST AND U R OS, 8 tepha nos . 

CORDERY, Harold (Manchester). 

DENINGTON, Joseph William. 

DEXTER, Sothern. 

EWING, Charles Turnbull (Crieff, N.B.). 

FINLAYSON, William (Crietl, N.B.). 

FORBES, James Edwin. 

GEORGE, Wdliam Henry (Ashton-under-Lyne). 
GRIMWOOD, George Francis (Monmouth). 

HALLEY, James ^Htchell M'hite. 

HANDS, Horace Ireton (Birmingham). 

HEWITT, Thomas Francis (Lincoln). 

HICK, Edwin Morcombe 
HUNTER, David Henry (Glasgow). 

ISAACS, Charles Henry. 


JACQUES, John Henry. 

JAMES, John Alfred (Port Talbot). 

JENKINS, Thomas, J.P. ( Burton- on-Trent). 

JUPP, Svdnev. 

KING, Charles. 

LACY. George John Joseph. 

LANDSTEIN, Arthur (Liverpool). 
iMARTINSON, Matthew George (Newcastle). 

MENNIE, Harvey (Aberdeen). 
i^lITOHELL, John Galt (Edinburgh). 

MOPi,GAN, Thomas James. 

MORRISH, William James Marmaduke (Dorset). 
MOSCROP-Y'OUNG, Frederick Charles. 

NEILL, James (Leeds). 

OGDEN, Ernest (Manchester). 

PARR. Samuel George, F.S.I. 

PAYNE. James Alfred, 

PERCIVAL, Ernest LleAvelbm (Birmingham), 

POULTER, Harry Reginald (Camberley). 

POVEYT George (Birmingham). 

RALPH, Ernest Wyatt (Wigan). 

RANGELEY, Alfred (Manchester). 

RICHARDS. Sydenliam W. 

SATTIN, Benjamin. 

SHADBOLT, Blunden (Horley). 

SHANKS, John (ICirkintilloch, N.B.). 

SIMPSON, Lewis William. 

SPENCER, Renfrew (Nottingham). 

STEDMAN, Arthur John (Farnham). 

STEEL. John (Wishaw, N.B.). 

STODDART, Donald McKay (Glasgow). 

TATE, John Duncan. 

THOMAS, Albert John. 

WALFORD. Henry Hugh. 

WALKER, Samuel George (Nottingham). 

WEST\ Daniel. 

WHITE, Frederick. 

WILKINS, Edward. 

WONNACOTT, Howard John, P.A.S.I. 

WRENCH. Francis Houlton, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. (Sheffield). 
WRIGHT, Gordon Lorimer (Edinburgh). 

YOUNG5IAN, Lionel Stanley (Bournemouth). 


\_Ehcttd \%thJuhj.^ 

ALDER, Cecil (Johannesburg). 

BAKER, Fred (Lincoln). 

BAKER, Howard Leslie. 

BALLARD, WiUiam Joseph (Birmingham). 
BARKER, Roger Bradley (Arnside, Westmorland). 
BETTS, William VaUance (Nottingham). 

BOYD, James Stirhng (Glasgow). 

COPESTICK, George Christopher (Derby). 

ELIVIG. Henry, jun. (Tunbridge Wells). 
HAMMOND, Frederic Snowden. 

HARDING, Joseph William Berry (Liverpool b 
HENDERSON, John Edward. 

HOBSON, Frederick James (RawtenstaU, Lancs.). 
HOUSTON, John Alfred Taylor (Glasgow). 
HUTCHINS, George (Chester). 

JACKSON, Martin Thomas Ernest. 

^MARTIN, Thomas (Coathiidge, N.B.). 

MASSEY, Izmay (Pl^^mouth). 

MAY^'ELL, Alfred Young. 

PEARSON, Albert Emanuel (Cheltenham). 
PICKFORD, Charles. 

POOLE, Wniiam Harold (Maidstone). 

PRESTON, Archibald Frederick. 

RIMMINGTON, Frank Harrington Chas. (Liverpool) 
STEBBING, William Pinchard Delane. 

STOKES, Albert Perkins. 

STOUT, Joseph Ernest (South Shields). 

WHITE, Frank Rice (Basingstoke). 

V'OODS, Walter Harry (Long Eaton, Derby). 
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l.EGAL. 

Architects’ Fees : Contract not under Seal. 

HoDdE C. rUBAX DISTllICT COUKCIL OF :MATL0(’K 
BATH AXD S( AUTHIN XK 'K AND XUTTALL. 

J’his was. an action for ^^TuIlgful dismissal, tried Ijefore 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence in the King’s Bench Division 
on the Ihth July, and reported in The Times ot the 18th. 

It appeared that at a meeting of the defendant Council, 
at which the plaintiff was present, they passed a verbal 
resolution that the plaintiff and one Nuttall .should be 
employed as joint architects for the erection of a kursaal, 
and that the plaintiff’ prepared plans and for some time 
did work in pursuance of the resolution. Before the work 
wa^ tinished the plaintiff’ was dismissed. He brought an 
action, which was heard at Derliy Assizes, and in vhich the 
jury found a verdict in his favour, after answering a number 
of questions specifically left to them, d’he principal de- 
fence raised in that action w as that in any case the plaintiff 
could recover nothing, as the contract under which he had 
been employed had not borne the Council s seal ; and the 
case now came on in London for further consideration of 
the point of law'. 

Mr. fShearman, K.C., and Mr. (trim wood Mears appeared 
for the plaintiff’ ; and ^Ir. Hugo Young, K.C., and ^Ir. 
Sandlands for the defendants. The following cases were 
cited i—Laivford v. Btlhrirni/ BiiraJ Di-^triit Council (19(KL 
1 K.B. 772) ; Young Leanungion Spa Corporation (8 App. 
Gas., 517) ; Bourne and Holling-sirorth v. May ijlehone 
(24 Law' Rep. 322) ; Clarke v. Cuck field Cuion 

(21 L.J., Q.B., 349) ; Hunt v. Wimbledon Local Board 
(4 C. P. D., 48);. Start v. West Mersea School Board (15 Times 
Law Rep. 442). Counsel's arguments are reported in The 
Times of the 18th July. 

Mr. Justice LawTence, in delivering judgment, said that 
as the resolution employing the plaintiff was not under seal 
the plaintiff could not succeed in an action directly based 
on it for breach of contract or wrongful dismissal. It was, 
however, said that as the defendants had had the benefit 
of his w'ork he could recover on a quantum meruit the sum 
of £230, w'hich the jury had found he w'ould be entitled to. 
This contention w'as in his opinion right. Lawford v. 
Btllericay Bural District Council (1903, 1 K.B. ^72) applied 
to corporations the law applicable to other persons, that 
they could not take the benefit of w'ork, in an employment 
within the scope of their authority and for the purposes for 
which they W'ere created, and refuse to pay for it. The 
w'ords ‘‘ purposes for which they w'ere created ” must mean 
any purpo.ses wTiich w'ere w'ithm their pow'ers. Here the 
benefit had been received not only by the Council, but also 
by the inflividual inhabitants of the district. So there 
must be judgment for the plaintiff for £230, and costs ex- 
cept as to the issue w'hether the contract was under seal. 

Stay of execution w'as applied for and granteil except as 
to a sum of £100 to be paid to the plaintiff. 

Fire Protection in London Hotel : Fire Screens, 

PuLlieiitioa is re( guested of the folloAving letter 
addressed to the Secretary : — 

13 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C\ : 

'29th June 1910. 

Berners Hotel, Berners Street. 

Dear Sir, — In the last issue of the J ourxal of 
the Institute there is a report, under the head of 
“ Legal,'' of the appeal under the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act 1905, against the refusal by 
the London County Council to issue a certificate in 
connection with this hotel, on the ground that 
screens had not been provided around the stair- 


cases to prevent, as far as possible, risk of death 
from tire and smoke. 

In this report the evidence of Mr. John Slater, 
the architect of the Berners Hotel, and Mr. Fredk. 
Izant, surveyor to the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany, is referred to ; but not a word is said as to the 
evidence, on the other side, of Mr. Stransom, repre- 
senting the London County Council ; Mr. W. J. 
Ancell, the architect of the Strand Palace Hotel, 
erected for Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., and the archi- 
tect of other hotels and buildings, nor of the evi- 
dence I mvself gave as architect to the Piccadilly 
Hotel. 

Mr. Stransom, Mr. Ancell, and myself were con- 
clusive on the point that these screens were, in this 
particular case, necessary for the protection of the 
inmates from risk of death from fire and smoke. I 
stated before the Tribunal that I had put up these 
screens in front of every staircase throughout the 
Piccadilly Hotel, and that I had not found them 
inconvenient as regards the service, nor had they 
interfered with the light to the staircase, nor were 
they objectionable in any other w'ay. 

You must pardon me remarking that I think 
when a report appears in the Journal of the 
Institute on so important a subject as these screens 
the evidence on both sides should be reported, or it 
would be better that a report should not appear at 
all. 

The report I refer to gives an entirely erroneous 
impression of the facts, and I should be much 
obliged if you would publish this letter so that some 
better idea of the case may be gathered by those 
who only obtain their information from the 
Journal of the Institute.— I am, yours faithfully, 

MAr. Woodward. 

The issue of the 25th ult, was already due at 
press when the result of this appeal became knowm, 
but as the matter had some special interest for 
members it Avas considered desirable to include a 
few" notes of the case, rather with the object of 
recording the decision than of reporting the pro- 
ceedings. The hearing had occupied the Tribunal 
three days, and even a precis of the evidence would 
have run into a great deal more space than could be 
contrived in the time at disposal. The points that 
seemed essential to note for the immediate purpose 
were the facts of the case, the grounds of the appeal, 
and the judgment. These it ivas stated in the open- 
ing paragraph were extracted from The Tiwes 
reports of the 1st, lOth, and 24th June." Mem- 
bers in possession of the Journal note and wanting 
fuller details would, presumablv, refer to those re- 
ports. The statements (Quoted of the survevor to 
the Phoenix Office were not of an ex parte character, 
but were statements of actual fact with regard to 
the building in dispute which it seemed material 
to note. For the further information of members 
interested in this case reference is given to The 
Builder of the 18th June as containing a fuller 
report of the evidence than The Times. — Editor.] 













Fig. 1. — Apse Mosaic in St, Pudenzianaj Eome From a photograph by Alinari 1875 


THE CHEECH OF THE HOLY SEPLLCHEE, JEEUSALEH.— I. 
By Geo. Jeffery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 

HISTOEY. 


Extracts from a Diary. 

“ On my first visit to Jerusalem in 1891, I made the 
acquaintance of the late Herr Schick, who at that time 
occupied the post of consulting engineer to the town 
council (medjlis) of the city. I found him very 
willing to impart much valuable information on the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and its remarkable 
surroundings. His studies had, how'ever, been diverted 
in later years from a serious investigation of the 
greatest of Christian memorials into more abstruse 
speculations (then popular with many visitors) about 
the remote history of the Holy Land. Herr Schick’s 
knowledge of the area surrounding the Holy Sepulchre 
was most extensive, and the information which he 
vohmteered to a visitor like myself was quite unbiassed 
by foregone speculations, 

M. and Hme. Khitrovo, wnth whom I had the 
pleasure of passing some months, enjoying the 
hospitality of the Russian Palestine Society, offered 
me a very great deal of interesting information on 
the subject of mediieval Jerusalem. The Russian 
Palestine Society had but recently made their great 
discoveries about the remains of "the fourth-century 
basilica, and the new hospice on its site was only 
just completed. M. Khitrovo was paying a visit to 
Jerusalem on this account, and consequently we had 
frequent opportunities of studying the matter together. 
I made a series of detail drawings of the remains 
within the new hospice, which were published in the 
Bulletin of the Society in 1896, but, unfortunately, not 
lithographed direct from my drawings. 

During my stay in J erusalem I also made a series 
of plans of the Holy Sepulchre buildings, as I conceived 
them to have existed, with various modifications at 
different periods. I was induced to do this from observ- 
ing how very erroneous De Yogtie and other authors 
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seemed to be in their identifications and attempted 
reconstructions. These studies I had printed in 
50 copies for private circulation, one of which I 
presented to my friend Air. Arthur Headlam, who 
wrote an elaborate and appreciative criticism on 
the drawings in the Quarterly Review for 1899. 
Air. Headlam’ s owui contributions to the study of 
Byzantine history and art entitle him to form an 
excellent opinion on my somewhat slender attempt to 
elucidate the architectural history of the site. 

“ I feel impelled to record my impressions of the 
present condition of the Holy Sepulchre buildings, 
because it appears to me as if many changes are 
imminent in its surroundings, and the recent re- 
buildings of adjacent properties are already beginning 
to alter very much its associations. The replacement 
of the venerable ruins of St. John’s Hospital by a 
fantastic modern bazaar and a modern Lutheran 
establishment, as next-door neighbours of the famous 
shrine, suggests that before long the very structure of 
the Sepulchre church itself may be interfered with. 
The remaining portions of the Gothic church, spared by 
the great fire of 1808, are in these days much decayed, 
and perhaps invite the insatiable appetite of the 
• restorer ’ ; it is perhaps remarkable that they have 
escaped restoration until the present day. 

The portions of the monument and its surroundings 
which still survive in an interesting manner from a 
period before I visited the Holy Sites for the first time 
(1891) are still very extensive, but all the properties on 
the southern side have been rebuilt, with the exception 
of the small and insignificant ^ Convent of Gethsemane.’ 
The properties on the eastern side are now (1909) in 
process of reconstruction. On the northern side a 
new ‘Convent cf Karalambos’ has been erected, 
and some slight alterations to the mass of buildings 
surrounding it have taken place.’’ G. J., 1910. 

5 B 
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k S far as we know at present, Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, who flourished in the early part 
/\ of the fourth century, is the first writer who gives a clear and intelligible account of the 
Holy Sepulchre after the events recorded in the Gospel. It is to bo hoped- that in 
the new discoveries constantly being made in Egypt, some references in Christian documents 
may be found throwing additional light upon this most interesting subject ; nothing, hovrever, 
of an earlier date than the middle of the fourth century seems to have been found up to the 
present. 

The finding of the Holy >Sepulchre is described by the Bishop of Caesarea as a simple opera- 
tion. We are given to understand that the site was well known, and the presence of the pagan 
temple built to desecrate it was suflicient to indicate its exact position. Eusebius seems to have 
been present at its discovery when a Ijoy : he speaks as an eye-witness. 

The temple, already venerable after, as it is supposed, :200 years of heathen use, was first 
pulled down : then the podium or platform was completely cleared away, and the materials 
and earth carried to a considerable distance, adding possibly to the enormous accumulations in 
the Tyropeon valley. Eoman temples in Hyria were frequently erected on more or less artificial 
mounds, as. for instance, Baalbek, the greatest of them all. The HoW Sepulchre when laid hare by 
the removal of the temple podium seems to have astonished the explorers by its intact condition. 

The tendency of the historians of the early Christiaa Church is to magnify the position of 
Christianity at its first recognition by the Eoman Government. It is not perhaps sufficiently 
recognised that, although Constantine seems to have personally and privately favoured Chris- 
tianity, and the famous Edict of ]\Iilan removed all restrictions as to its development, the 
Eoman Imperial Government remained oflicially heathen until the time of Theodosius at the close 
of the fourth century, when the Olympian Games were abolished and the central shrine of the 
State religion, the Temple of Vesta in the Eoman Forum, was officially closed [394]. Christianity 
was viewed by Constantine’s Government much in the way that it is viewed hy the Turkish 
Government of the present day, and tolerated for similar reasons. Christ occupied a place in 
the Eoman Pantheon long before the middle of the fourth century, and even Antoninus Pius, 
one of the builders of Baalbek, severely repressed anti-Christian riots. But Constantine went a 
step farther than any of his predecessors in that he permitted the destruction of a temple of 
the Imperial State religion for the purpose of substituting the central shrine of Christendom — the 
Monument of the Eesurrection. It is the fii st instance of the kind on record. 

The exact dates of the destruction of the temple and the building of the Christian church are 
unknown. Eusebius is supposed to have witnessed the first when a boy, and to have been present 
at the consecration of the latter in his capacity as bishop of the region. Some little time must 
therefore have elapsed between the two ewents, and the legendary account generally gives the 
period of transformation as 3‘2G-335. In the year B33 the new buildings seem, however, to have 
been seen in an unfinished condition by the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 

Descriptio fahrico: Sancii Sepulcliri. 

'' The B-oly Sepulchre— this, as the chief part of the whole moiuuuent, the Emperor caused to be decorated 
with the greatest care, and with magnificent columns. Outside was a vast court, open to the sky, paved 
with polished stone, and with long porticoes on three of its sides Towards the east, opposite the Tomb, was 
joined a Basilica, an admirable work of immense proportions. Its walls were encrusted with vari-coloured 
marbles, whilst its exterior was built of polished stonework little inferior to the marble in Ijeautv. The roof 
was constructed with a lead covering impervious to winter weather, and on the inside it presented a vast surface 
of gilded coffers. At both sides of the Basilica were two-storied aisles, with gilded ceilings divided from the 
nave by colonna<les. 

“ Outside the Basilica, on its front, were enormous columns, and three doors opening towards the east as a 
public entrance. Opposite these doors was the apse " or principal part of the church. This apse was enclosed 

* Hemispliicriuni ; this possibly mems the Auastisis^ anl not the western ap-e of the Basilica 
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or decorated with twelve columns to symbolise the Apostles, and on each column was a silver vase, the special 
gift of the Emperor. 

‘‘ In front of the church was an open space with porticoes on either hand, and also gates into the Atrium. 
This grand entrance to the Basilica stood in the midst of the market-place; and its gates of beautiful 
workmanship afforded a view of the interior to the passer-by, who could not but be filled with astonishment.” — 
Eiisf'hiits PamiMli^ “ De Vita Constantini." Aligue, Pat, Gr. t. xx. — supposed date of writing, a.i>. I->o5. 

The meagre account of Jerusalem by the first Christian pilgrim known to have recorded his 
travels [the Bordeaux Pilgrim] confirms the statements of the Bishop of Caesarea. He S(‘ems to 
have been attracted on his arrival in Jerusalem hy the sight of the Acropolis [modern Ha ram], 
with its Eoman temple and other buildings, and its statues still standing of Hadrian. He then 
mentions the Domus Caiaphae on Zion, which would appear to have been the great Christian 
hospice of the period as well as Mater omnium eedesiarum, a title afterwards transferred to the 
church of the Cenaculum. Lastly, he describes the New Buildings on the Holy bites, and makes 
the first recorded mention of the Monticidus Gohjotha. He speaks of jiassing through the wall of 
Zion l)y the gate of the New City, which may mean either a new district rising round the Holy 
Sites, or from its facing Neapolis [Nablus]. On the right hand he observed the ]*uins of the 
Praetorium, on the left were Golgotha and the Sepulchre. 

After an interval of fifty yeais another native of Prance followed in the footsteps of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim. This was Silvia of Aquitaine, A\hose account of her travels, discovered 
accidentally at Arezzo in 1887, is as tediously voluminous as the Bordeaux Pilgrim’s tale is short 
and meagre. Silvia seems to have visited the Holy City during a.d. 380-385, when Cyril, the 
author of the “ Catechetical Discourses,” was Bishop of Jerusalem.* She dues not mention him 
by name, but he doubtless was the bishop whose ritual and ministrations she watched with so 
much care. The Feregrinatlo takes the form of a letter addressed to certain ladies, possibly the 
sisters of some convent in Aquitaine. The first few pages, a fragment in the ctaitre, and the 
conclusion are missing, hut the greater part of the description of the Holy Sites is fortunately 
intact. 

At thu date of Sil\ ia’s visit the buildings were in their pristine condition as planned hy their 
first buildej'S. The Anastasis [Tomb-enclosure] is unfortunately not described in detail, but 
its doors [or the doors of the Tonil) itself] are mentioned, outside which the catechumens stood, 
whilst the faithful entered within. On several occasions the Anastasis is spoken of as a “ Church,” 
and the sound of the voices of those offering praises within it, heard outside, is noted. 

Silvia’s descriptions of her religious life in Jerusalem are vivid and full of interesting par- 
ticulars, which may be epitomised as follows. After a service of prayer in the Anastasis, the 
pilgrims were conducted by the Bishop [who seems to have played a very active part in the 
ceremonies] to the “ Cross,” whilst interminable kyries were sung and benedictions performed. 
Tin - Cross, covered with jewels and gilding, stood on the “ ^lontieulus Golgotha.” The seat of the 
Bishop was placed in different positions around the hillock during these ceremonies, j and the 
open space of Golgotha is described as decorated vitb innumerable laiiq)S and lighted candles, 
banging presumably Avitliin tlio surrounding colonnades, aswi' see tlieiii, for instance, represented 
in the mosaics of Thessalonica. This illumination of Golgotha was specially inqjortant at the 
Lieinkoji or Liicernarum festival, but whether before cockcrow in the morning or at evensong 
these illuminations of the colonnades seem to have been very noticeable. 

Silvia is probably the first peisson to mention the veneration of the relics of the “ True Cross,” 
which she describes as taking place on a table covered with a linen cloth arranged at the side 

^ The Bishops of HHia Capitolina were dependent on the f “ Though I should deny the Crucifixion, this Golgotha 
Bishopric of Caesarea until a,i>. 451, when the Council of confutes me near \vhich Ave are now assembled” (St. Cyril, 
Chalcedon made Jerusalem the Fifth Patriarchate. Lect. XIII. 4 y. a.d, 850J, Hewman’s translation). 
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of Golgotha. During all the ceremonies connected with Golgotha, the Bishop is ahvays men- 
tioned as assisting “ in cathedra.'' She then gives picturesque details of the pilgrims’ visit to 
Imhomon. or the scene of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives : the return to Jerusalem after a 
n’glit spent on Olivet ; candelce ecclesiasticce or candle lamps throwing a weird light on the crowd 
of men, women, and children carrying palms and olive branches and singing hymns, the little 
ones overcome with fatigue being carried on men's shoulders, and the noise of the returning 
multitude ever increasing to those who lay awake in Jerusalem. Then arriving at the city gate 
at that hour when one man can distinguish another," the Bishop leading the w^ay into the 
Basilica, the great eastern doors were thrown wide open for the entering crowM. 

On other occasions Silvia mentions the Bishop examining the candidates for baptism. The 
Bishop's Cathedra wn-s placed behind the great altar in the apse of the Basilica, and the neophytes 
w'ere conducted to him one by one. No mention, hownver, is made of the Baptistery which fifty 
years before had attracted the notice of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem in the concluding years of the fourth century, has left sermons 
[we can almost fancy ^Silvia may have heard them] which contain interesting details about the 
Holy hiepulchre. He mentions the great modifications the Tomb had undergone more than fifty 
years previously when the Anastasis w^as erected. The monument had been reduced to a mere 
rock-coAnring of the sepulchral chamber, and the outer or entrance part of the caAm [such as is 
usually found in tombs near Jerusalem] Avas heAvn aAvay for the general adornment. He mentions 
this fact in seA'eral parts of his lectures. Here it is interesting to remark that in the A^ery Avonder- 
ful reproduction of the Holy Sepulchre at Bologna [possibly fifth century in origin] it is repre- 
sented Avithout any outer chamber. Another curious detail mentioned by Cyril Avould imply the 
rootless state of the Anastasis. He speaks of the evidences then remaining of a garden surround- 
ing the Tomb, as if it had been treated as a rock-hcAAn monument like those of Petra, or the Avell- 
knoAvn “ Absalom's Pillar " in the Valley of Jehoshaphat Avith someAAhat natural surroundings. 

A great deal of interest attaches to the feAv contemporary representations of the Holy Sites in 
the fourth century Avhich haAm been identified up to the present. The most important is the 
apse mosaic in the Church of tit. Pudenziana, Eome, Avhich the present Avriter Avas the first to bring 
into public notice for this purpose [tig. 1, p. 709]. Very careful draAvings of this most interesting 
Avork of art AA^ere made by the late CaA^ De Rossi. He has gHen an elaborate sectional diagram 
in his great folio Avork on the Eoman Mosaics shoAving all the portions Avhich have been restored 
at difi'erent periods, and he has been able to define the portions Avhich undoubtedly belong to 
the fourth century. The general design and the architectural background are original: the 
inscription on the book held by Christ may have been altered, and the sky portion Avith 
eAuingelistic symbols seems to haA'e been a good deal restored. But as a Avhole this most 
A ciluable monument of ancient art giA^es us a Avonderful idea of the buildings, and coincides 
remarkably, considering the inherent coiwentionality of the re 23 resentation, Avith the remains in 
Jerusalem and the ancient descriptions. 

The picture has evidently been executed under the careful supeiwision of some returned 
pilgrim of the period, Avho Avith true Itcilian poetic imagination Avished to represent not only the 
Holy tiites of the terrestrial Jerusalem, but also the courts of the celestial Zion Avith Christ and His 
Apostles sitting in conclave. It ansAvers both these purposes, and as a decorative Avork of art 
magnificently fills the apse of the church. Behind the figure of Christ rises the moniicidxis of 
Golgotha surmounted by an immense jeAvelled cross. This is evidently the “ Cross " so often 
mentioned by the pilgrim tiilvia— an addition to the Holy tiites of fifty years after the time of 
Constantine. On each side of the cross may be seen the arcades of the Atrium, and behind 
these rise the Anastasis and Basilica in their correct relative positions, but Avithout any idea of 
proportionate size. 
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It will be noticed that the view is supposed to be taken in a very natural manner from the 
high ground, overlooking the Holy Sites, of the upper part of Zion, where the Christian quarter 
of the Koman city was situated. The pilgrims would be most familiar with this view^ of the 
buildings and most often approach them from this side. 

It is curious that there should be no history, traditional or otherwise, about this very impor- 
tant representation of the Holy Sites in the church of St. Puclenziana, which is believed to have 
been built on the site of the house of Pudens, friend of St. Paul, l)y Pope Pius I. in a.d 142. The 
restoration of the building and consequently of the mosaic is supposed to have taken place in the 
eighth century, and the mosaic may have again been touched when the church was modernised 
by the Gaetani family in 1598. De Eossi and Garrucci believe the original work to have been 
executed at the command of Pope Siricius in a.d. 890. 

Eepresentations or models of the Anastasis on ivory diptychs, caskets, or other small 
objects of the fourth and fifth centuries fre- 
quently occur in museums. Amongst the best 
known are the Trivulzio ivory [evidently of 
the same period and design as the mosaic in 
St. Pudeiiziana] now preserved in the museum 
of Count Trivulzio of Milan [fig. 2], the ex- 
ample in the British Museum [Maskell Collec- 
tion] [fig. 3], the Quedlimburg ivory [cast in the 
South Kensington Museum] [fig. 5], and that 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris [fig. 4]. 

Prom such evidence as we possess at the 
present — descriptions by contemporaries, 
pictorial representations, and a few traces on 
the rock-cut site — we conclude that about the 
year 338 a.d., after the laying bare of the Holy 
Se2)ulchre, the Christians were permitted to 
level the whole area around the Tomb for the 
purpose of the “ adornment ” spoken of by 
Cyril. This levelling of the rock surface was 
carried out in such a way as to admit of the 
spot identified with the Crucifixion being left 
as a hillock or monticulus ” standing in the 
midst, whilst on the west side of the levelled 
space the Tomb was treated as a kind of chamber with walls and covering of rock in the 
style of the numerous tombs of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which are precisely similar in character. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that this type of rock-hew'n architecture is worthy of a special 
study ; the tombs of Palestine and Idumea, Egypt and India, are amongst the most interesting 
monuments of archaeology, and it is curious to consider that the great Christian Memorial is 
perhaps one of the last examples of the kind ever hewn out of the living rock. 

In detaching the cubicle of rock, containing the Tomb, from the surrounding cliff, a much 
larger space was given to the encircling pathway on the west side than seems to have been 
common in the cases of more ancient tombs, such as those in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This 
was doubtless in consequence of the important character of the monument, and in anticipation 
of large numbers of people assembling within the area. It is not sufficiently clear Avhether 
Eusebius means by the w^ord “ hemisphserium ” the semicircular space surrounding the Tomb, 
or the apse of the adjoining basilica. The probability seems that he means the latter, and that 



Fio. 2. — The Trivulzio Ivory, Milan. From the Bulletin of the 
Russian Palestine Society, 1894. 
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round this semicircle there were twelve magnificent columns, each bearing a silver vase, the 
special gifts of the Emperor Constantine. These columns would, of course, form a colonnade 
supporting a cornice. 

The so-called Tomb of Absalom in the^ alley of Jehoshaphat, which so closely seems to 
resemble the Holy Sepulchre as described in ancient notices, is finished with a remarkable pyra- 
midal covering constructed in masonry and resting on the cubical base of the monument. This 
type of tomb, partly excavated from the mountain side, partly constructed, w^as doubtless 
common in the Levant, but unfortunately the ease with which it could be broken up by quarry- 
men has led to the destruction of nearly all examples. At Akhiropietos, in Cyprus, a singularly 
large tomb of the class, still covered with its rock ceiling, survives. Elsewhere in the Levant the 
rock-cut tombs, formed by cutting away the rock, leaving the tombs standing like \vorks of 
sculpture, are common enough of all periods in earlier history. They seem to be particularly 
numerous in a\sia Minor. 

For nearly 300 years the monuments of the HoH Sepulchre remained as originally built in the 



Fic. 3.— Britibli Museum. One of four pLujiies 
of stciiiied red ivory, 4 inches by 3 inches. 
Italian, fifth to ei^^lith centuries. On the 
door of tlie Holy Sepulchre is a repre^^en- 
tation of the raising of Lazarus. On tlie 
lower panel a seated figure of Mary weeping. 
Above the soldiers are the two Manes in 
attitude of grief. 



Fig. 4.— The Anastabi.'. and Basilica 
within the Walls of Jerusalem. 
Early Ivory I Bibhotheque Nationale, 
Paris L One of the few reprebenta- 
tions extant of the Martyriou 
Basilica, and possibly of the same 
period as the Madeha Mosaic, \vhi( h 
it resembles. 


Fi(r. 5. — Cast at South Ken- 
singtoii Museum. On top 
of lichly decorated casket. 
German, te ith to eleventh 
centuries. Tieasuiyof Catli. 
Qiiedlimburg. Presented by 
Emp. Henry I. 



days of Constantine, doubtless influencing by their presence the course of early Latin ecclesiastical 
history, although the}'’ do not seem to attract so much attention perhaps as at a later period. 

During the Dark Ages succeeding the fall of the Eonian Empire, and the era of barbarian 
invasions from the East, the monuments on the Holy Sites at Jerusalem suffered the same fate 
as befell the still magnificent remains of the decaying Eoman civilisation elsewhere. Pere 
Lagrange in La Sci€7ic€ Catholique, 1890 (p. 14), seems to have discovered that the Persian invaders 
of the Syrian provinces in 613 spared at first the buildings on the Holy Sites, but owing apjiarently 
to a revolt of the conquered district whilst the Persian army was encamped on the other side of 
Jordan busy about the building of the remarkable palace at Meschitta, they returned and decided 
upon the destruction of the Tomb of Christ. In this destruction the famous basilica is said to 
have been completely destroyed by fire, and the relics contained within it were carried away to 
Persia in the month of May 614. 

Fifteen years after the first destruction of the basilica an attempt was made to restore it. 
The names of two celebrated ecclesiastics are associated with this work : Modestus, Abbot of 
St. Theodosius, and St. John the Almoner, Patriarch of Alexandria. The work seems to have 
been achie^ ed by the j ear 629, in time for the triumphal return of the Emperor Heraclius with 
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the relic of the Cross, and for the solemn dedication of the new buildings on the 14th September 
of that year.* 

The records which survive of this period of destruction and restoration are more scanty 
and less intelligible than those we have of the erection of the basilica and its colonnades in the 
fourth century. An equal obscurity reigns over the remainder of the Byzantine period. In 
637 Jerusalem was occupied by the Arab Mohammedans for the first time, and the last vestige 
of the Eoman Imperial protection of the Holy Sites disappeared. The Arabs do not appear to 
have injured the restored basilica or the Tomb, but on the contrary they became to a certain 
extent friendly partners in the property with the Christians. The entrance of the basilica on 
the east side, which seems to have been provided with a portico by Modestus, was converted into 
a small mosque for their convenience, whilst the area of the eastern hill on which the city stands 
(Mount Moriah) with its ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, was assigned to their exclusive use.| 

The description of the Holy Sites by the pilgrim Arculfus, with his remarkably preserved 
plan [as reproduced in numerous recensions], affords us the best idea of their condition at this 
period. It is evident that after the rebuilding by Modestus the basilica was reduced to a very 
insignificant condition compared with its pristine importance ; this part of the question is how'- 
ever of considerable obscurity. The Tomb was becoming the more important monument on the 
sacred area, and the time was apj^roaching when the circular enclosure surrounding it would 
be converted into a regular circular church. 

The plan and description by Arculfus stand in need of some little interpretation. The three 
walls which he mentions surrounding the Tomb must in all probability be understood to mean 
an outer wall of enclosure, an inner line of wall or colonnade, such as is often introduced in any 
kind of cloistered court, and the third or innermost wall is the outside casing of the rock- cut 
Holy Sepulchre. No covering over of the enclosed space around the Tomb is mentioned either 
by Arculfus [c. 700], Willibaldus [c. 722], or Bernard the Wise [c. 867]. Arculfus speaks of the 
“ Basilica of Constantine,” but already it had become especially identified with the Cross-finding 
legend of St. Helena— a legend which assumed such vast proportions in the later Middle Ages. 
Two entirely new buildings are mentioned as having been added to the general group — ^presum- 
ably by Abljot Modestus — the large new church covering over Golgotha, and a square church 
of the Virgin Mary. 

The friendly terms on which Moslem and Christian at first lived together in the Holy City 
seem to have been continued during the ninth century, if we may credit the legendary history 
of Charlemagne and his friend Haroun-al-Easchid. To this period also belongs the first notice 
which we have of the covering over of the round or semicircular enclosure of the Tomb with a 
wood roof such as protected it until 1870. The Annals of Eutychiiis provide a picturesque 
legend in this connection. The Patriarch Thomas [813-821] is credited with the design of the 
very remarkable piece of timber construction which was eventually set up, and the ideas for 
which are supposed to have been revealed to him in a dream. In his vision he appeared to see 
forty phantoms, whom he recognised as martyrs, issue from one side of the Holy Sepulchre 
enclosure. These strange figures mounted the encircling wall, and stretching their arms and 
bodies over the space beneath, they seemed like caryatides supporting a central circular cornice 
and forming to some extent the outline of a domical roof. On awaking, the ingenious Patriarch 

Modestus proceeded to build again from their founda- 
tions the churches of the Resurrection and of Calvary. 

[.hUiuc/h Kpist. in Bib. Pair. Gnec. Tome 1, p. 1028, 
quoted by Robinson, voL i, p. 3S8.] The Abbey of St. 

Theodosius in Jerusalem is referred to at different periods, 
and perhaps for the last time in a bull of Pope Honorius III 
in 121fi, “ cum hospital! et apothecis.'’ 

f The earliast writers who describe this event are Thee- 
phanes [c. 830] and Eutychius [c. 870]. The Arab authors 


are of the thirteenth century. Arculfus [697] does not seem 
to refer to the presence of a mosque wdthin the portico. 
Under the friendly monarchs Charlemagne and Haroun- 
al-Raschid the possession of the Holy Sites appears to have 
been in the hands of the Jerusalem Patriarch, although the 
Moslems presumably continued to occupy the small mosque 
within the portico. The early Abasside Khalifs employed 
Christians as officers of trust and attendants on the person 
of the Moslem sovereign. (Robinson, vol. i. p. 39S.) 
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seems to have been convinced of the important suggestions in his dream, and forthwith ordered 
forty great tree trunks from Cyprus — reminded no doubt of the wood of Shittim used by Solomon 
He seems to have been advised by experts of the period to u>se a larger number of tree-trunk 
supports in this novel construction, but he adhered to the number forty of the vision, not forgetting 
to institute a memorial altar of the forty martyrs which happens to survive even at the present 
day within the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre. The mention of Cyprus as the place whence 
the timber was procured suggests the idea that possildy the method of construction adopted 
may be traced in the roofing of the curious little Byzantine churches of that island. [Vide 
“ Byzantine Timber Building/’ Journal E.I.B.A., 1907, p. 575.] As far as can l)e gathered from 
the legend the circular wood roof at Jerusalem must have l)een constructed in the same way with 
tree-trunks resting on a wall plate acfuinst the wall, the upper ends supported by a circular curb 
of wood leaving a large opening in the middle. Eutychius describes the outer covering of the 
roof as being supported by the inner or lower circle of tree trunks, and between the two was a 
space sufficient for a man to walk upright along the top of the wall under the outer roof which 
rested on the ouiside of the wall. Even this brief description serves to show that the mode of 
construction consisted in the tent -like covering which is represented in the early copperplate 
views of the interior of the Ana stasis at a much later period.* 

The Holy Fire ceremony seems to have been instituted about the same time as the covering 
over of the Anastasis, and some little difference in the general arrangement of the group of l)uild- 
ings is referred to ],>y the pilgrim Bernard Sapiens. 

A change in the conditions between Moslems and Christians took place when Jerusalem 
passed into the hands of the Fatemite Caliphs of Egypt in the year 969. A period of persecution 
on the part of the new government against the Christians culminated in the furious acts of the 
mad Caliph El Hakem-lje-Omr, the founder of the Druse sect, who ordered the complete destruc- 
tion of the monuments on the Holy bites. This devastation was apparently carried out about 
the year 1008 according to most authorities, and to judge from many of the accounts it was 
executed in a manner which could have left but few traces of the buildings identified with the 
sacred area.f 

Between 1046 and 1048 the buildings of the Holy bepulchre were rel)uilt at the command 
of the Caliph Abu Tummim El ^lostunser Billah, eighth Fatemite Sultan of Egypt. 

For forty years the area had lain waste and unoccupied. Pilgrims still made their way to 
Jerusalem, and a great number of brief notices of their adventures are preserved by the numerous 
writers of the age ; but they brought back with them little more than complaints of the pro- 
fanations to which the holy places were exposed, and of the wretched conditions to which their 
brothers in faith had ])een reduced. The celebrated Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester IL, 
was one of the first of these pilgrims in the time of El Hakim. Descriptions of the Holy Sites 
before or after their restoration ])y El Mostunser are hard to discover, and this may perhaps 
arise from the usual insignificance of Byzantine buildings of that period. Xasir-i-Khusrau, 
an Arab traveller of the period, gives an account which conveys the impression that the restored 
church was decorated internally with considerable magnificence. 


* Willis (p, 74) states that the wood roof over the Holy 
Sepulchre was constiueted of 131 squared cedars, in the 
form of a single cone, truncated at the top, where the light 
was admitted through a circular apeiture, 12 feet, or per- 
haps more, in diameter. 

f According to Will, of Tyre the ruin of the monu- 
ments was complete, and even the roc]^-cut Sepulchre 
itself was defaced and destroyed with much labour. 
“ Praxlicta ecclesia usque ad solum diruta ” (Will, ot Tyre). 
For about thirty years the Holy Sites appear to have 
lain desolate, and not until 1048 was any attempt 


made to restore them by the building of a small chapel on 
Golgotha. 

‘’ Anno D. 1033, ex universo orbe tarn innumerabilis 
niultitudo ciepit confluere ad Sepulchrum Salvatoris Hiero- 
solymis, quant am nullus hominum prius sperare poterat ” 
(Glaber, 4, 6). Now commences the great era of medijeval 
pilgrimage ; of princes like Robert of Normandy and William 
of Angouleme, the German archbishops and bishops, the 
innumeiable nobles and knights with their men-at-arms, 
ending in the decisive occupation of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders of 1099. 
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The paucity of information upon the condition and the appearance of the Holy Sites durin 
the eleventh century is compensated for hy the numerous accounts of pilgrimages containin 
interesting details on the subject vdiich were compiled by the first visitors to Jerusalem after 
the occupation of the city by the Crusaders in 1099. The narratives of the x\nglo-Saxon Saewulf 
[a monk of Malineslmry *?], 110*2, and the Russian Abbot Daniel, 1125, give an excellent idea of 
the arrangements of the buildings at the time of the Crusaders’ occupation, and before they had 
been touched with the object of erecting a vast Gothic cathedral in place of the group of Byzantine 
churches. 

The group of churches seen by the first Crusaders on their entrance into the Holy City may 
not have been as originally rebuilt by the Caliph El Mostunser, for it would appear that towards 
the close of this disastrous period Jerusalem was subjected to all the horrors of pillage and 
massacre by the Seljuk Turks, who spared neither mosques nor churches. The date of this bar- 
barian inroad is supposed to have ])een 1071. 

The date of Saewulf's pilgrimage to the Holy Sites is important. His editor, M. d’Avezac, 
seems to have established it as the year 1102 [vide Bohn’s translation. Introduction, p. xxi], and 
consequently his very graphic descriptions of the round church and adjacent chapels represent 
them as they stood before the Crusades. He states that the Holy Sepulchre was surrounded 
by a very strong wall and roof, lest the rain should fall upon it, for the church above is open to 
the sky.” He then mentions that ‘‘ in the sides of the church itself are attached, on one side and 
the other, two most beautiful Chapels of b?t. ^lary and St. John. On the other side of the Chapel 
of St. John is a very fair monastery of the Holy Trinity, in which is the baptistery, to which 
adjoins the C'hapel of St. James the Apostle, who first filled the pontifical see at Jerusalem. 
These are all so composed and arranged that anyone standing in the farthest chapel may clearly 
perceive the five churches from door to door. Without the gates of the Holy Sepulchre to the 
south is the Church of St. Mary called the Latin, because the monks there perforin divine service 
in the Latin tongue. Adjoining to this church is another Church of St. ^lary called the Little, 
near which is the hospital and monastery founded in honour of St. John the Baptist." The large 
church built in honour of Queeji Helena, which has since been utterly destroyed by the pagans,” 
is, of course, the still famous basilica of the fourth century.* 

The travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel are usually dated 1125, during the reign of Baldwin 11, 
The orthodox abbot seems to have been a special envoy to the newly instituted Latin court, 
and during the ceremonies of the “ Holy Fire,” which he describes in detail, he was accommo- 
dated with a seat of honour near that of the King. He describes the arrangements of the church 
as a circular building with a large apse towards the east containing the high altar, and with 
a|)parently the thrones of the King and the Patriarch respectively on the north and south sides. 
The Tomb, overlaid with marble decorations, was surmounted by a colossal figure of Christ in 
silver, “ made by the Franks,” and perhaps somewhat distasteful to the iconoclastic orthodox. 
In spite, however, of this great image introduced by the twelfth-century artists into what was 
doubtless otherwise a Byzantine interior, the two great branches of Christianity seem to have 
shared the building in a more amicable manner than in more recent days. It is interesting to 
learn from this description that the great circular church was covered with the same kind of roof 


* Sjtwulf [c. 11001 describes the Rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre as “open to the sky.” He also mentions the 
different “ stations ” of the open courtyard and the basilica 
ruins, and the place “Calvary” ^\lth Golgotha, The 
Churches of St. Mary the Latin, St. Mary the Less, and 
St. John the Baptist appear to have been then in use. Two 
most beautiful Chapels of St. Mary and St. John were 
attached to the Rotunda, and the existing chapels of the 
Monastery of the Trinity funned, as at present, the west 
side of the “parvis” ; the “place of the baptistery” and 


the Chapel of St. James aie mentioned as on the other 
side of the Chapel of St. John, which, presumably, was 
afterwards enclosed ^\ithin the base of the thirteenth* 
century bell tower built by Frederick 11. 

The ceremony of the “ Holy Light ” on Easter Eve would 
appear to have been remarkably popular amongst both 
Latins and Greeks at the time of the capture of the city by 
the Crusaders. See Abbot Daniel, Fulcher of Chartres 
[1100], in Gcsta Dei i^cr Francos, and Siewulf. 
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as was orij^inally put up hy the Patriareli Thomas of 300 years before. It is evident that it 
could not havt‘ been the same roof because of the two destructions of the church in 1008 and 1071. 
From an architectural or engineering point of view this remarkable roof was the great curiosity 
of the building, although from that point of view it does not seem to have attracted particular 
notice on the part of tht' mediaeval pilgrims or those of a later date.* 

The mosaic decorations within the Rotunda are described by the twelfth-century pilgrims 
as if they w(*re works of art of unusual inagmticence.t Traces of those mosaics are referred to in 
the comparatively mcxhaii times of Quaresimus and Sandy s as of an imposing character. 

It would seem probable that the transference of the old Byzantine buildings from their 
former orthodox occupants to a body of Ijatin ecclesiastics, constituting a patriarchal court and 
eventually an Augustinian convent, was effected by degrees. During the earlier years of the 
Crusading Kingdom the Church of 8t. ^lary the Latin continued in use, and was probably not 
demolished until the commenceuLent of the works of the new cathedral. The Augustinian con- 
vent was founded in 1120, and the famous consecration of the new choir of the canons — the 
Chorus Dominorum— by the Patriarch Fulcher took place on the 15th July 1149. The new 
building seems to have been about twenty years in course of construction. 

The magniticent new church in the early transitional style of the South of France was erected 
during the reign of Fulk of Anjou and completeil during the minority of his son Baldwin II L, 
or, more propeily speaking, under the guardianship of the (|ueen-mother Milicent. The Second 
Crusade, in which the French interest was chiefly concerned, and in which the Fi*ench Kin<^ 
Louis VII. and his (piem Eleanor of Giiienne, the Rose of Aquitaine,” took part, was in 1148, 
and the consecration ciaeniony of a distinctly French piece of architecture was therefoie appro- 
priately Avitnessed by no fewer than four reigning sovereigns of French nationality. I nder 
these circumstances it is not surprising to hnd the style adopted for the new buildings most 
distinctly French in character, representing doubtless a vast French influence not only in })olitics 
and social life, but especially in the arts and crafts of the settlers in the neAv Kingdom of Jerusalem 
during its palmiest days. In other monuments of the Holy Land of an earlier or a later period 


* Daniel c. 1107] Je-^cribe'^ tbe ruins of the place 
wheie Helena found the Holy Cioss. It ^^as a very lavRO 
church ^^ith <a wooden roof: now, however, there is nothing 
but a small chapel. Towards the east is the large doorway 
to which Mary the Egyptian came, desiring to enter the 
church, iHe.'" " She pa^^^ed out of this door on her way to 
the desert of Jordan. Near this door the place where 
St. Helena recognised the true Cross, lVc.’’ 

‘■CaUaiy and the place of^crucitixion arc enclosed liy a 
[‘retaining] wall, and tln-y are covered by a building orna- 
mented \^ith inaivellou-> inosaies On tbe (> intern wail a 
life-like representation of tbe crucitied CTuwt. and larger 
and higher tlian nature: on the >outh side a De'>cent from 
the Cros-.. There aie two dooi'- ; one mounts seven steps 
to the door.s and as many after. The floor is iiaved with 
beautiful marlde. Beneath the place of crucifixion, where 
the skull lies, i'-. a small (diapel, heautifully decoiated with 
mosaic, and paved with fine maible, which is called 
‘Calvary' ; the upper part called ‘ Golgotha.' " 

Daniel descrilres the Holy Sepulchre : “ Approached by 
a little dt)('r through whudi a man can scarcely get by going 
on bended knees. The sacred rock was ^islble through a 
covering of marble slabs by three "inall round openings on 
one side. The Sepulchre wa- >ui mounted by a beautiful 
turret resting on pillars, t-rminating in a cupola co\eied 
with silver -gilt plates, and on it- Mimrait a figure of ChiNt 
in silver above the ordinary height , this was made by the 
Frank'-." 

The Patriandi res;ided in spacious apaitment^ attached 
to the upper part of the church 


“ The Church of the Resurrection is of circular form 
containing twelve w^hite monolithic columns and six pillars. 
There are six entrances, and galleries with sixteen eolumns. 
Under the ceiling, above the galleries, the holy prophets are 
represented in mosaic as if they w'ere alive : the altar is 
surmounted by a figure of Chiist in ino'-aie. Over the high 
altai is an ‘ Exaltation of Adam ’ in mosaic, and the mosaic 
of the arch above represent- tlie • Ascension.’ There is an 
‘ Annunciation * in mosaic on eithei side of the altar. The 
dome of the church is not closed by a stone vault, hut is 
formed of a fiamework of w-ooden beams, so that the church 
i- open at the top." The number of columns mentioned 
in till- description varies in diiTeient MSS. 

From translation from the French of Mine, de Khitrovo 
Snr. de rn. L. 


T ya-ii -i-i\husrau, 1047. I Guy Ijc Strange : 1888.) 
“ Inside, the church is everywhere adorned with Byzantine 
brocade (nio-aic ’). worked in gold with pictures^ The^e 
pictures thev have overlaid with a varniMi of oil of Sand- 
aiacha (led juniperi : and for the face oi each portrait thev 
Inne made a plate of thin glas-, which is set thereon, and 
IS perfectly tran-paient. This dispenses with the need of 
a ( mtain, foi the glass i- cleaned daily bv the servants of 
the ehuich. 

Idiisi, 11.54 (G. Le Strange), mentions a bell-tower in 
the same position as at pie-ent o\er the -outh door (Gate 
of tlip Crufihxu.n), He does not appear to have actually 
'iMted the Ho y Und. but he seems to have heard of th'e 
lel.uildmg 0 l the Cru.-adeis, and he describes the choir as 
nUL-hed. 
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the traces of Italian and even German culture may be noticed, but in this great central menioiial 
of the Crusades the Fi'ench must be allowed to claim a complete ownershi]'). 

On approaching the Middle Ages — that period when the foundations of our modern life 
and thought and manners and customs were being laid — Jeiaisalem, instead of being a half- 
foi'gotten name, an inaccessible place but rarely visited ])y Frankish pilgrims at the })eril of their 
lives, becomes the most int(‘resting place on the woild’s surface to all Christendom, and to a great 
})art of the Asiatic peoples as well. Chronicles, histories, travels, and government records, 
chartt'fs, monumental <locuments of all kinds, crowd upon the view, and the difticulty of dig(‘sting 
so much historical detail is probably greater than in almost any similar !)ranch of study. 

History from the eleventh to the thirteenth ceiatinies— the epoch of the great Crusades — is 
of course the most important, in its relationships with modern Europe and civilisation, of any 
the Avoiid has ever seen. The very word Crusade conveys so much that it is needless to insist 
upon the al)Solute supremacy of the period in historical interest. And perluips the most im])ortaiit 
monument— certainly the most remarkable for its history— which survives from those stirring 
days, is the Gothic church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The church built Ijy the Crusaders is an especially interesting example of artistic develop- 
ment. It exhibits most distinctly the dawn of a new era in architectural design, methods of 
construction, and perhaps, to some extent, in ritual arrangements. The Dark Ages })reeeding 
the twelfth century had passed away with their characteristic Eomanesque art, ami the civilised 
method of life, both religious and secular, which we identify with the Middle Ages, was almut to 
create those stupendous architectural monuments all over Europe, the particular characteristic 
of mediaeval Christianity. The splendid cathedrals which formed the centres of Christian life 
in medigeval times owe all their beauty to the development of that particular style of art and 
architecture of which we see the first beginning in the church at Jerusalem. 

In this church we have evidences of a scientific and organic principle of design and structure 
which belongs to the famous mason-craft of the great French cathedrals. The presence of the 
ribbed vault in part of the construction is sutficient to differentiate it from mere Eomanesque 
building, although the style of decorative carving employed may have a somewhat earlier feeling 
in it than we usually associate with the pointed style. 

One very remarkable feature about the twelfth- century design is the way in which the 
general arrangement of the Holy Sites has been worked into the new plan, and the strictly con- 
servative scheme ])y which the circular church of the Anastasis is preserved intact from its original 
conception in the early part of the ninth century {vide supra). The remarkable conical roof of 
timber covered with lead as at first designed by the Byzantine Patriarch Thomas seems to have been 
repeatedly restored and repaired, as we shall see later on. This roof would doubtless be renewed 
by the Crusaders during their occui)ation of the Holy City for nearly two hundred years, and in 
all proba])ility at the time of the new building of 1130 such a restoration would take place, although 
no records remain of the fact. The only monument connected historically with the Holy Sepulchre 
which the Crusaders destroyed for the purpose of their new work was the church of ys. Maria 
Latina, and even that building, which of course became meaningless when the whole sacred area 
was in the possession of the Latin Church, is still marked by the apse which survives as an 
Armenian shiine on the east side of the Parvis {vide y. Maria Latina in Appendix). The ruins of 
the “ Basilica of Helena,” as it is sometimes called, were probably of a scanty description in the 
tw(‘lfth century ; we hear nothing about them after the time of Stewulf [1102] and by the middle 
of tlie century they had completely disappeared beneath the buildings of the Priory. 
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Foundation of the Augustinian Priory of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The founding of the Priory is ascribed to King Godfrey by the chronicler Albertus Aquensis 
(Gesta Dei) writing, as is supposed, in 1184, who says : “In Teinplo Dominici Sepulcri viginti 
fratres in Christo diviiii cultores officii constituerenter.’\ Other authorities place the date in 
1120. 

The Canons Eegular of 81:. Augustine, an order said to have been founded in 1061 at Avignon, 
represented a popular religious development of Benedictine luonasticism of that period. The 
rule they observed dittered but little from the older Benedictine, but they professed certain 
tenets peculiar to the teaching of the great Augustine. Like the Benedictines they lived in 
conniion, eating together in a refectory, and sleeping in a general dormitory. The Augustinian 
Order at a later period gave birth to the Preinonstratensians and other branches. Although 
designated “ Canons,” and holding pre])ends (Theodorich, 1175) they were virtually monks and 
lived a cloistered life. Their habit was black with a white rochet, and over all a Idack hood. 
At the present day the Augustinian Order is represented in Jerusalem by a small convent on 
Mount 8iun. 

As an additional evidence of the intensely “ French ” character of the first Crusades this 
institution of the then recently founded Augustinians — who may be considered perha})S as one 
of the numerous religious developments of mediseval France — as the guardians of the recovered 
Holy Sepulchre, is of importance. As representatives of the religious interests of Western 
Christendom in the Holy Sites, they took the place of the Benedictines who had hitherto occupied 
the church of 8t. Mary the Latin. 

Latin Patriarchs. 

The following list taken from De Mas Latrie’s Tresor de Chroywhgie is of a certain 
architectural interest. These important personages coming from various European districts 
which are characterised hy schools of art may be supposed to have infiuenced the design of the 
new buildings to some extent, by patronising artists of their own nationalities during the pro- 
gress of the work. 


Dagobert, Ijishop of Pisa .... 

. 1099 

Estienne, Archbishop of Chartres . 

1128 

Ebreinar ....... 

. 1103 

Guillaume, Bishop of Mechlin . . . . 

1130 

Gibelin, Archbishop of Arles . 

. 1107 

Foulcher, Archbishop of Tyre . . . . 

1146 

Arnonl cle Pohes ..... 

. — 

Amalric, Bishop of Noyon . . . . 

11.07 

Geriuond, Archbishop of Amiens 

. 1118 

Hcraclius d’ Auvergne, Archbishop of Ciesarea 

1180 

From 1180 to 1227 doubtful occupants of the Patriarchal Throne are mentioned. 


Oirokl, or Geraud, Abbot of Clugny 

. 1227 

Raoul de Grandville . . . , . 

1294 

Guy, Bishop of Nantes .... 

. 12T0 

Landulf ........ 

1295 

Robert 

. 1244 

Anthony Beak, Bishop of Durham . 

1305 

Jacques, Bishop of Liege .... 

. — 

ITerre tic Plaiiie Chassagne, Bishop of Rodez . 

1311 

Pierre, Bishop of Agen .... 

. 1263 

Raymond ....... 

1324 

Guillaume, Bishop of Agen 

. 1265 

Pierre de la Palu, Bishop of Limassol 

1329 

Tommaso d’Agni, Bishop of Cosen za 

. 1272 

Eli de Nabinaux, Archbishop of Nicosia . 

1342 

Giovanni, Bishop of Yercelli . 

. 1278 

Guillaume Amici, Bishop of Chartres 

1351 

Eli 

Nicholas de Hanapes .... 

. 1279 
. 1280 

Philip de Cabassole, Bishop of Cavaillon 

1366 


The last nine names are those of mere titulars who had no residence within the territory 
of Jerusalem, Xicholas de Hanapes being the Patriarch who lost his life in escai)ino' from the 
siege of Acre in 1291. 


The Constitution of the Augustinian Convent. 

The Latin Patriarchs and Priors of the Holy Sepulchre resided within the precincts— the 
Patiiarchs in an imposing palace vliich still survLes on the west side of the Botunda, the 
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outside of \vhich is but little altered by its subsequent use for Mohammedan purposes ; the Priors 
in some part of the buildings on the eastern side long since pulled down or altered beyond 
recognition. 

The convent consisted of a college of twenty secular Canons of St. Augustine, who appear 
to have had a refectory and dormitory in common. Considerable remains of the refectory survive, 
and its western part [3 bays] has been turned into the Orthodox Church of the Twelve Apostles, 
The whole of the south wall, with ruined ^^aulting, also stands intact. The refectory was of a 
simple architectural character, the vaulting of pointed arches without rib- mouldings starting 
from square pilasters with a plain bevelled string-course cornice. In the lunettes between the 
string-course and the vault are plain splayed windows with pointed heads. At the east end of 
the refectory, where in all probability stood the conventual kitchen, all traces of the mediaeval 
buildings have now been completely removed in building the new Eussian church. At this point 
[probably in some connection with the doles from a conventual kitchen] stood the entrance to a 
covered street or bazaar traditionally known as “ ^lalcuisinat,” or the street of poor cookshups, 
•where the poorer classes of pilgrims obtained their food. 

The dormitory or “ dortoirs ” of the Canons, fre(iuently referred to by mediaeval pilgrims, 
may still be traced on the north side of the open space now occupied by the Abyssinian village 
where once the cloister garth extended. 

For above fifty years the splendid memorial of mediaeval religion and romance continued to 
be used in the manner its builders intended. Iluring this period [11 30-11 ST] the Holy Sepulchre 
Church would appear as it is described for us by the pilgrim John of Wurzburg in 1150 and 
Theodoric in 1175. 

The ownership of the building was divided l)etween the Latin Patriarch and the Prior of the 
Augustinian Convent. The Patriarchate [which to a great extent still survives in the modern 
Christian Street — Eue du Patriarche of the Middle Ages] was situated on the Avest side of the 
church, and appears to have had a separate door of entrance into the gallery of the Eotunda. 
The Augustinians had their comment on the eastern side of the site, Avith, of course, a separate 
entrance to the church. A catalogue of the officials connected AAuth the buildings is presei’A^ed 
in a MS. of uncertain date called ‘‘ Conxmemoratorum de Casis Dei,’' which has been seATu-al times 
pul)lished in collections of documents relating to the period. 


Priory of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Canons 

. 23 

Alinisters 

17 

Custodians of the Relics 

. 5 

Priests (Yicars) . 

. 9 

Prepositors 

2 

Cellarers 

. 2 

Deacons 

. 14 

Accountants . 

2 

Treasurer 

. 1 

Bub- Deacons 

. 6 

Notaries 

2 

AYater Guardian . 

. 1 

Custodians (fragelites) . 

. 13 

Seneschal 

1 

Porters 

. 9 

Monks (!) 

. 41 

1 Custodians of the Sepulchre 

2 

Hospitallers . 

. 3 

Candlebearers to the Patr: 

larch 12 

Custodian of Calvary 

1 



This large number of 166 officials Avould probably be attended liy quite a small army of 
servants and hangers-on, aaTio AAUuld perhaps have made up an even larger resident population 
on the Holy ISites than the multitude of sects constitute in modern days. 

In 1187 the siege and capture of Jerusalem by Saladin marks the beginning of the decay Avhich 
for more than a hundred years sapped the vitality and stided the groAvth of those once brilliant 
little principalities founded by the adventurers of 1099. Saladin seems to have treated conquered 
Jerusalem AAdth leniency in spite of his threats to butcher the inhabitants and destroy their 
churches. The Holy Sepulchre is even said by some authorities to have remained untouched. 

For more than forty years Jerusalem remained in the hands of the Mohammedans Avhilst 
the princes of Europe continued to threaten AAuth fresh Crusades, most of AA'hich enterprises 
ended in disaster to their originators. Lastly the astute Emperor Frederick II. and Melek Kamel, 
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Sultan of Egypt, came upon the scene in 1228, and by their friendly and politic arrangements 
the Holy City was divided between Christians and Moslems as in the days of Charlemagne and 
Haroun-al-Easchid. 

We unfortunately have but little information about the condition of the Holy Sepulchre 
Church during the Moslem interregnum, 1187-1228, but the great Emperor Frederick has left 
his mark on the monument by building a very original and at the same time CTerman bell-tower 
at the west side of the famous old Provencal fa§ade of the south transept. Frederick crowned 
himself within the “ Chorus Dominoruin of the Crusaders as King of Jerusalem, a mere empty 
title under the circumstances, and one which he and his successors were (juite unal)le to maintain, 
but by a singular chance his presence in the Holy City is recorded by the most prominent feature 
of the church exterior. 

In 1239 liichard Earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III. of England, with William Longsword, 
Earl of Salisbury, and many other nobles of England, ventured on what was practically the last 
of the Crusades which had an}" successful issue. Eichard obtained a settlement by which the 
great ol)ject of the Crusades seemed to be accomplished ; Palestine belonged to the Christians. 
Eichard then returned to England, and was received everywhere on his journey as the deliverer 
of the Holy Sepulchre. There was one thing, however, which marred the prospect, the government 
of the country was left virtually in the hands of the great military Orders, instead of under a 
responsible king, with the natural results of divided counsels, opposing interests, and want of 
coliesion in face of a common danger which very soon appeared on the frontiers. 

In 1245 the terrible Carisniian Tartar invasion from Central Asia took })lace, and in spite 
of the union of Christians and Moslems in a common cause against these savages, Jerusalem was 
sacked and most of its inhal)itants were massacred. To this overwhelming event is perhai)s 
due the very complete destruction of certain parts of the precincts — the cloister of the Priory 
for instance. The wooden roof over the Eotunda would be destroyed at the same time in all 
probability. 

bince 1245 the Holy Sepulchre Church has been considered the property of a Mohammedan 
State, whether under the Sultans of Egypt or their successors, the Sultans of Turkey, and the 
Latin Christians who then lost their sovereignty over Jerusalem have ever since been tenants 
of the Holy Sites by virtue of capitulations or treaties with the Mohammedan landlord, or by 
simply renting the property as Turkish subjects under the patronage of the Russian Government 
and the Negus of Abyssinia. 

During the fourteenth century innumerable stories of pilgrimages to the Holy Sites were 
written, many of which have been published in dilferent collections. One of the most interesting 
is that of Ludolphus de Sudheim, a Westphalian priest, who describes the condition of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1348. According to this account the use of the church seems to have by this 
time been regulated very much in the way in which we see it at the present day. Latins, Greeks, 
Armenians, Nubians [Copts and Abyssinians], Syrians, and Georgians occupied different parts, 
but it is singular to find that Canons Eegular ” are said to have >ti\l officiated for i)resumably 
the Latin section. The pilgrims were admitted at stated times within the church, which must 
have been inclosed in much the same way as at present to allow of such arrangements. The 
pilgrims were obliged to pay four florins for the privilege of passing a day and a night adoring 
the Sepulchre, and this tax was exacted by a Saracen official called A mil, a sort of ])refect 
appointed by the Sultan. Twice in the course of the }'ear admittance to the church was m-anted 

gratis — at Easter, and on the festival of the Invention of the Holy Cross at which times the 

different nationalities of Christendom celebrated their particular rites in different lano-uac^es and 
made processions with their bishops and clergy, carrying censers and candles accordffig to their 
different customs. 
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Earlier in this century the Italian Dominican of Sta. Maria Novella Florence, Fra Eicoldo, 
describes in his Itinerarium a someAvhat similar condition of affairs. He made two pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem ; on the first occasion he was refused admittance to the Holy Sepulchre, Imt was 
more successful on his second attempt. At the end of the century Simone Sigoli wrote one of 
the earlier guide-books for pilgrims, a mere list of the stations where ‘‘ perdono di colpa e di pena ” 
might be obtained by the devout pilgrim, showing that the visit to the Holy Land had become 
a matter of system and custom. Simone gives the cost of the pilgrimage at the end of the 
fourteenth century as 300 gold ducats, inclusive of visits to Mount Sinai and Damascus. Each 
pilgrim trii veiling in such a style took a personal attendant with him. 

During the fifteenth century we approach more clearly the conditions of modern days. 
The absolute abandonment of the idea of crusading colonisation in the Levant synchronises 
with the discovery of America. The European colonial enterprise is attracted to a new world, 
and we hear no more of Frank adventurers attempting to carve out for themselves feudal princi- 
palities in the nearer East. On the eve of the great changes, political, social, and religious, 
which divide the Middle Ages from modern days, the history of the Holy Sepulchre also suffers 
a change. Instead of a religious relic to be fought for, and the possession of which by Christians 
was perhaps regarded as a symbol of a united Faith and a talisman for the good of the Christian 
Coiunionwealth, the Monument of the Eesurrection becomes one of a series of places to be visited 
for a purely religious sentiment. The “ Evagatorium of Felix Faber, a monk of Llm, 1484j 
is a voluminous and amusing account of pilgrim ad^'en- 
tures at this period. The young German nobles, whom 
Felix accompanied as a sort of l)ear-leader, seem to 
have conducted themselves in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre very much as such young men would do in the 
present day, inscribing their names and coat s-of -arms 
upon its walls in a truly modern way [fig. G]. 

With the advent of printing begins the long and 
incalculable series of more modern descriptions of the 
Holy Land. 

During the sixteenth century one or two events took 
place of a certain importance in the history of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In 1516 the whole of Syria and Palestine 
passed from the i)OSSession of the Egyptian Caliphs into the hands of the Turkish Sultans, who 
from henceforth became the owners of the Holy Sepulchre. Selim I. is credited with being the 
most bigoted of the Turkish Sultans, but fortunately for Christendom his religious animosities 
were directed more against dissenters from his OAvn faith than against the Christians. Passing 
on his devastating campaign of 1520 close to Jerusalem, he contemplated the total destruction 
of the city, but changed his mind in consequence of a lucky dream, and is evum said to have 
presented gifts to the Christians in the Holy City. 

The Turkish occupation of the Holy Land seems to have been inaugurated by friendly 
relations between the new governors and the Latins. The policy of Selim 1. was to subdue 
the Moslem world beneath the iieAv Caliphate of Constantinople, for which purpose he employed 
the firearms and artillery, and even the bombardiers, lent him by the Grand Master of Ehodes 
and the Venetian Eepublic. He did not live long enough to turn upon his Christian allies, as 
he doubtless intended to do when once he had consolidated his empire : he left this for his son 
Solinian the Magnificent to attempt after his death. 

With the advent of the new sovereign a change for the worse took place in the position of 
Latin Christians in Jerusalem. The Minorites, or Order of St. Francis, who had owned the church 
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Fig. 6. — Examples of Pilgrims’ Grafhti on 
Entrance of the Holy Sepulcliie Church. 
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known as the “ Cenaculuni ” or Home of St. Mary (a holy site of great antiquity) for nearly three 
hundred years, were at this period the guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1535 their troubles 
began by the imprisonment in the Tower of David * of Fra Tommaso di Norcia, Custode, and 
his brethren. Fra Tommaso eventually died a prisoner in Damascus. In 1549, according to 
the Gesta Dei per Fratres, the Minorites were expelled from the Cenaculum, which thenceforth 
became the Moslem shrine of “ David’s Tomb,” as it remains at the present day. A curious 
letter upon this subject of their ex})ulsion written by Soliniaii the Magnificent to Francis L of 
France still survives. But although the Latins seem to have enjoyed but little favour with 
the new Sultan, it Avas during his reign that Fra Bonifazio di Eagusa was permitted to carry 
out a restoration of the Hoh' Sepulchre in 1555. 

This remarkable fact is attested by the drawings of the restored monument in the early 
copperplates published by Bernardo Aniico, Trattaio deJle piante e unmayuie tie' sacri edifizi di 
Terra Santa, and by the descriptions published by Fra Bonifazio Corsetto himself in Liber de 
pcrenni cidtu Terrce Sandce, in 1553. Within the outer chamber, which appears to have been 
added to the monument at this period, Avas placed a tablet Avith the folloAAfing inscription : — 

D. lESV SEPVLC A FVNDAAI IXSTA FVIT AXO S IXCAE AIDLV 

PER F BOXIFACIV DE BAGVSIO GSM SIGN SAWTIBS 

The appearance of the restored monument, AAdiich has been preseiwed in the contemporary 
copperplate, is very suggestive of the usual Turkish Mask style of architecture of the period. 
It seems to have undergone as great a change as Avas possible from the earlier designs Avhich 
had occupied its place from time to time [fig. 23]. 

At the same time that the Franciscans (Minorites) Avere engaged in restoring the Holy 
Sepulchre, they Avere Imilding their neAv convent (the Casa Nova ”) Avithin the Avails of the 
city, and also about this time the Sanjakof Jerusalem presented them Avitli the old Avooden gates 
of the Golden (tateAvay of the “ Haram ” mosque, as a relic of the time of Christ and of His 
entrance into Jerusalem from Bethany. These gates Avere placed among the relies pix ‘served 
Avithin the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and this act on the part of the Moslems serves as 
another proof of the fiuctuating state of mutual relations betAveen the tAvo great religions. 

During the seventeenth century the Holy Sepulchre figures in history in a noAV and 
remarkable light. Completel}^ dissociated from the crusading idea, it becomes an object for the 
cupidity of an Italian prince, Ferelinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany. Xo page of history is ])erhaps 
more romantic and extraordinary than the story of the a isit of Faccardino, Emir of the Druses, to 
the Tuscan Court in 1603, and of his return to the Levant Avith the captain-general Inghirami 
and the Tuscan fleet for the purpose of carrying ofl the Tomb to Florence. Faccardino and his 
confederates actually found means to enter the church and begin their operations for detaching 
the sepulchre, Avhen, being discoA^ered by the “ malice ” of the Greeks, they Avere com])elled to 
take to flight. The ill success of the intending larceny Avas vieAved as a great misfortune, and 
AAdiilst the Emir retired to his possessions at Beyrout to carry out his schemes for introducing 
Italian luxury and art into the Lebanon, the Grand Duke of Florence had to be content A\dth 
his magnificent Medicean Chapel, deprEed of its central ornament, AA'hich Avas to have been the 
famous Tomb of Christ. Hoav the Italians of that comparatiA^ely enlightened age could hetxe 

been induced to consider such a project feasible is indeed astonishing. A rock-heAvui tomb 

even in the form of a kind of cabin, AAith thin lock AAalls and roof — AA’^ould be impossible 
to remove except in fragments, Avliich Avould be of little value Avhen pieced together. But at 
an earlier age such a remoAuil of the House of Loretto Avas attributed to angelic agency. 

Castfllum Pisanum. 
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During the centuries immediately succeeding the loss of Jerusalem in 1245, the relics once 
contained in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and within its precincts, were considered to hare 
been removed for greater security to Europe. Eome obtained the “ True Cross ” [S. Peter’s], 
the “ column of flagellation ” [S. Prassede, presented by Cardinal Colonna in 1223] ; and the 
famous Sudarium, or winding sheet of Christ, which is mentioned at an early period, after being 
removed to Cyprus, was presented by Marguerite de Charni to Louis II., Duke of Savoy, at 
Chambery, in 1452, and afterw^ards brought to Turin in 1575 by Emanuel Philibert, for the 
purpose of enabling S. Carlo Borromeo to venerate it without the fatigue of crossing the Alps. 
Whilst at Chambery it was invoked by Francis 1. of France, who went on foot from Lyons to 
worship at the shrine. 

In 1621 appeared the highly important contribution to our knowdedge of the Holj^ Sites, 
written by George Sandys, of London. His vivid descriptions and interesting “ graven figures ” 
are most valuable. At this time the fabric of the church must have been but little altered since 
mediaeval times, the restoration by Bonifazio di Eagusa having been confined to the “ Monu- 
ment.” He mentions : — • 

“ The Temple of the Resurrection. A stately Round cloystered below and above, supported with great 
square pillars, flagged heretofore with wdiite marble, but now in many places deprived thereof by the 
sacrilegious Infidels. 

‘‘Now between the top of the upper gallery and extream of the upright wall, in several concaves, are the 
pictures of divers of the Saints in Mosaique work, full faced, and unheightened with shadow's according to the 
Grecian painting; but much defaced by malice or continuance. In the midst on the South side is the 
Einperour Constantine’s opposite to his Mother’s, the memorable Foundresse. This Round is covered with a 
Cupola sustained with rafters of Cedar, each of one piece, being open in the midst like the Pantheon at Rome. 

“ The Ascent to Calvary. Prostrating themselves and tumbling up and down with such an over active 
zeale. 

“ Opposite to the dore of the Temple, adjojming to the side of the Chancell are certain Marble Sepulchres 
without titles or Epitaphs. 

“ The Chappell of Isaac, without, and spoken of before ; and w'here they keep the Altar of Melchisedeck.’’ — 
Sandys, p. 128. 

At about the period of Sandys’ Travailes, the guardian of the Holy Sepulchre 'was Fra Fran- 
cesco Quaresimus, the author of a monumental book on the Holy Land — the famous Elucidritio. 
In it he mentions many particulars about the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre, and refers 
among other things to the ruined mosaics in the Calvary Chapels, with their inscriptions. 

Philip IV. of Spain, perhaps the most powerful European monarch of his period and at the 
same time a most religious zealot, naturally took an interest in the fate of the Christian monu- 
ments of the Holy Land. In 1628 he sent 30,000 ducats for their repair, and with this sum the 
timber roofs of the churches of Jerusalem and Bethlehem seem to have Ijeen reconstructed. 

Towards the close of this century another Englishman, Henry Maundrell, wrote an account of 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem from Aleppo, where he was stationed at the time (1697) as chaplain 
of the Levant Company. He does not enter into particulars as to the architecture of the Holv 
Sepulchre Church, hut he describes how 

“ In galleries round about the church, and also in little buildings annexed to it on the outside, are certain 
apartments for the reception of friars and pilgrims ; and in these places almost every Christian nation ancient! v 
maintained a small society of mpnks, each society having its proper quarter assigned to it by the appointment 
of the Turks, such as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Abyssinians, Georgians, Nestorians, Cophtites, 
Maronites, &c., all of which had anciently their several apartments in the church ; but these have all, except 
four, forsaken their quarters, not being able to sustain the severe rents and extortions w'hich their Turkish 
landlords impose upon them. The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Cophtites keep their footing still ; but of 
these four the Cophtites have now' only one poor representative of their nation left ; and the Armenians are 
run so much in debt that it is supposed they are hastening apace to foUow the example of their brethren who 
have deserted before them. 

“Besides their several apartments, each fraternity have their altars and sanctuary, properly and distinctly 

5 D 
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allotted to their own use, at which places they have a peculiar right to perform their own Divine service, and to 
exclude other nations from them. 

Hut that which has always been the great prize contended for by the several sects is the command and 
appropriation of the Holy Sepulchre, a privilege contested with so much unchristian fury and animosity, 
especially between the Greeks and Latins, that, in disputing which party should go into it to celebrate their 
mass, they have sometimes proceeded to blows and wounds even at the very door of the Sepulchre, minghiig their 
own blood with their sacritices, an evidence of which fury the father guardian showed us in a great scar upon 
his arm. which he told us was the mark of a wound given him by a sturdy Greek priest in one of these unholy 
wars. AYho can expect ever to see these holy places rescued from the hands of the infidels ’? Or if they should 
l)e recovered, what deplorable contests might be expected to follow about them, seeing, even in their present 
state of capthity, they are made the occasion of such unchristian rage and animosity. 

For putting an end to these infamous quarrels, the French King (Louis XIV.) interposed, by a letter to 
the Grand Vizier, about twelve years since, requesting him to order the Holy Sepulchre to be put into the 
hands ot the Latins, according to the tenor of the capitulation inade in the year 167d, the consequence of which 
letter, and of other instances made by the French King, w^as that the Holy Sepulchre w'as appropriated by the 
Latins. This was not accomplished until the year 1690, they alone having the privilege to say mass in it : and 
though it be permitted to Christians of all nations to go into it for their private devotions, yet none may 
colemnize any public office of religion there but the Latins. 

“The daily employment of these recluses is to trim the lamps, and to make devotional visits and pro - 
sessions to the several sanctuaries in the church. Thus they spend their time, many of them for four or six 
years together; nay, so far are some transported with the pleasing contemplations in which they here entertain 
themselves, that they will never come out till their dying day, burying themselves (as it were) alive in our 
Lord’s grave. 

“ The Latins, of wdiom there are always about ten or tw^elve residing in the church, with a president over 
them, make every day a solemn procession, with tapers and crucifixes and other processionary solemnities, to 
the several sanctuaries, singing at every one of them a Latin hymn relating to the subject of each place, 

“Good Friday night, wKich is called by them nox tenehrosa, observed wuth such an extraordinary 
solemnity that I cannot omit to give a particular description of it. 

“ As soon as it grew dusk, all the friars and pilgrims were convened in the Chapel of the Apparition (w’hich 
is a small oratory on the X. side of the holy grave, adjoining to the apartments of the Latins), in order to go in 
a procession round the church ; but before they set out, one of the friars preached a sermon in Italian in that 
chapel. He began his discourse thus : ‘ In quest a notte tenebrosa,’ &c., at which words all the candles w^ere 
immediately put out, to yield a livelier image of the occasion ; and so we Avere held of the preacher for near 
half an hour, very much in the dark. Sermon being ended, every person present had a large lighted taper put 
into his hand, as it were to make amends for the former darkness, and the crucifixes and other utensils w^ere 
disposed in order for beginning the procession. Amongst the other crucifixes ^vas one of a very laro-e size, 
which bore upon it an image of our Lord, as big as the life. This figure w^as carried all along in the procession, 
after wdiich the company followed to all the sanctuaries in the church, singing their appointed hymn at every one. 

The first place they visited was the Column of Flagellation, a large piece of which is kept in a little cell 
just at the door of the Chapel of the Apparition. There they sang the appointed hymn, and another friar 
entertained the company with a sermon in Spanish touching the scourging of our Lord. 

From hence they proceeded in solemn order to the Prison of Christ. Here likewise they san^ their 
hymn and a third friar preached in French. From the prison they went to the Altar of the Division of Christ’s 
Garments, where they only sang their hymn wuthont adding any sermon. Having done here they advanced 
to the Chapel of the Derision, at wdiich after their hymn they had a fourth sermon, in French. 

“ From this place they wxnt up to Calvary, leaving their shoes at the bottom of the stairs. Here are tw^o 
altars to be visited— one where our Lord is supposed to have been nailed to the cross, the other where His cross 
was erected. At the former of these they laid down the great crucifix upon the floor, and acted a kind of 
resemblance of Christ’s being nailed to the cross : and after the hymn one of the friars preached another 
sermon, in Spanish, upon the crucifixion. From hence they removed to the adjoining altar, wffiere the cross is 
supposed to have been erected. At this altar is a hole in the natural rock. Here they set up their cross with 
the bloody crucified image upon it ; and leaving it in that posture they first sang their hymn, and then the 
father guardian, sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion sermon in Italian. ^ 

“ At about a yard and a half from the hole in w hich the cross was fixed, is seen that memorable cleft in the 
rock, said to have been made by the carthquaKe wnich happened at the suffering of the God of Nature ‘ when the 
rocks rent and the very graves were opened ’ fS. ^latt. xxvii. 51). That this rent w'as made by the earthquake 
that happened at our Lord’s Passion, there is only tradition to prove ; but that it is a natural and genuine breach 
and not counterfeited by any art, the sense and reason of everyone that sees it may convince him ' for the sides 
of it fit hke two tallies to each other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings as could not well be counterfeited 
by art, nor arrived at by any instruments. 
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“ The ceremony of the Passion being over, and the guardian’s sermon ended, two friars personating Joseph 
and Nicodemus approached the cross, and, with a most solemn and concerned air both of aspect and behavioui, 
drew out the great nails, and took down the feigned body from the cross. It was an effigy so contrived that its 
limbs were soft and flexible, as if they had been real flesh ; and nothing could be more surprising than to see 
the two pretended mourners bend down the arms, which were before extended, and dispose them upon the trunk 
in such a manner as is usual in corpses. 

“ The bod^^ being taken down from the cross, was received in a fair large winding sheet, and carried down 
from Calvary, the whole company attending as before, to the Stone of Unction. Here they laid down their 
imaginary corpse, and, casting over it several sweet powders and spices, wrapped it up in the winding sheet. 
Whilst this was doing they sang their proper hymn ; and afteiwvards one of the friars preached, in Arabic, a 
funeral sermon. 

*• These obsequies being finished, they carried oil’ their fancied corpse and laid it in the Sepulchre, shutting 
up the door till Easter morning ; and now, after so many sermons and so long, not to say tedious a ceremony, 
it mav wxli be imagined that the weariness of the congregation, as well as the hour of night, made it needful to 
go to rest. 

“ March 27. — The next morning nothing extraordinary happened, wdiich gave many of the pilgrims leisure 
to have their arms marked with the usual ensigns of Jerusalem. 

“ In the afternoon of this day the congregation w as assembled in the area before the holy grave, where the 
friars spent some hours in singing the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

“ March 28. — On Easter morning the Sepulchre was again set open very early. The IMass was celebrated 
just before the Holy Sepulchre, being the most eminent place in the church, w’here the father guardian had a 
throne erected, and being arrayed in episcopal robes, with a initie on his head, in the sight ot the Turks, ho 
gave the Host to all who were disposed to receive it, not refusing children ut seven or eight yeai’s ot age. This 
office being ended we made our exit out of the Sepulchre, and, returning to the convent, dined wdtli the friars.” 

This account of one of the principal ceremonies of the Church -es in Jerusalem, still practised 
annually hy both Greeks and Latins on their respective Eastertides, is of interest as showing how 
unchanged the use of the building has been for more than two centuries. The ceremony of the 
Latins, at which the present writer has assisted, is absolutely the same at the present day as it was 
in 1697, but for the introduction of a German sermon after the hymn in Calvary. 

The Eev. Henry Manndrell does not mention the curious cups containing the spices, and 
decorated with the arms of the Emperor and the King of Spain, which are carried in the procession 
and must be as old as his time. 

During the eighteenth century all interest in the Holy Sepulchre waned to its loAvest ebb. 
The world was tilled with wars and revolutions amongst Christian States, Avhilst the Turkish 
Empire had sunk into a state of lethargy after its last struggles with the decaying Venetian 
Republic. A good many books were written by travellers in the Levant during this period, but 
in place of the pilgrims’ guide-books we have scientific treatises by students of natural history. 
Amongst such visitors very few display much interest in the architectural remains of the Holy 
City. Such hooks are illustrated with the deplorable copperplates of the period, mere sketches 
from memory ami utterly useless, as a rule, for any purpose of study. One of the most interesting 
of these ponderous folios is Pococke's Description of the East, 1745. In it there is a reference to 
the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre which is of interest: ‘‘ The roof was of cypress, and the 
King of Spain giving a new one, what remained of the old roof was preserved as reliques, and they 
make beads of it to this day.” ” To the north of it [the Stone of Unction] are the tombs of four 
Kings of Jerusalem, not well known, whose bodies, it is thought, were carried to Christendom 
when the Saracens took the city ” (the view of Calvary shows two toml)S at the entrance). The 
roof referred to as given by the King of Spain must be the new one erected in 1628 by Philip IV. 

During the latter part of this century the church had fallen into deplorable neglect d 
almost oblivion— an oblivion from which it was dragged for the purpose of affording material for 
German speculation and investigation. But the bookseller, Jonas Korte, who started a theory 
to discredit the traditional character of the Holy Sites, unintentionally revived an interest in the 
monument by polemical discussions which have endured for the past hundred years. 
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During the nineteenth century the Church of the Holy Sepulchre once more underwent a 
destruction by fire in 1808, which completely obliterated the mediaeval character of the Eotunda, 
and caused much damage in other parts of the church, especially to the Calvary chapels. This 
unfortunate conflagration originated in the portion of the gallery round the Eotunda which was 
occupied by the Armenians, and according to the official report of Callinicus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the fire began at 8 a.m. on 30th September 1808. It consumed the cupola of 
wood covered with lead of the Eotunda, destroying the small chapel built on the top of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The whole of the fittings of the Eotunda, with its surrounding galleries and chapels, 
and the treasuries ” and convent apartments were burnt. The interior of the great choir 
with its iconostasis, stalls, &c., was reduced to a mass of ruins, and the semi-dome of the apse 
above the “ Cathedra ” was severely injured. The only portion of the Holy Sites unaffected by 
the tire was the subterranean Chapel of Helena. The chapels on Calvary were gutted by the tire, 
and according to the Latin version of the catastrophe {Breve notizia delV iriceiidio, 12. Ottohre, 
1808, published by the Franciscans) a wooden building over these chapels fed the flames and 
caused much damage to this quarter of the church. The roof of the Eotunda fell in upon the 
Sepulchre, but the latter, though crushed without, was uninjured within. The marble columns 
supporting the great roof were calcined and the walls injured. The buildings of the Latins on 
the north were all saved, and, of course, the external tower was untouched. 

After much difficulty and many negotiations permission was obtained from the Porte to 
rebuild the church. In spite of the endless disputes amongst the Christian sects themselves 
concerning their respective shares in the ruined property, all the high dignitaries of the Empire 
at Constantinople and all the petty officials at Jerusalem had to be bribed. But, notwithstanding 
all the delay involved, the restored buildings are said to have been completed for reconsecration 
in 1810. The architect employed by the Greeks for their share of the work was a certain 
Conmenus of Mitylene. 

In 1840 the Eoman Catholics made some repairs to their property around the Chapel of 
the Apparition. Here it may be mentioned that this chapel and the convent attached are said 
to liave been secured to the Franciscan Order through the mediation of King Eobert of Sicily 
in 1342. At the back of the chapel stands a disused font of a quatrefoil plan, somewhat similar to 
the famous one in the basilica at Bethlehem. It may possibly be the font used during the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The revived interest in the Holy Sites on the part of both orthodox and Eoman Catholic 
Christians during the nineteenth century culminated in the Crimean War of 1854-55, which is 
usually attributed to the quarrels between the rival Churches. The Eussian influence in Jerusalem 
did not, however, receive any very great check to its development, nor did the Eoman Catholics 
succeed in obtaining any additional privileges within the Holy Sepulchre in consequence of this 
war ; and about fifteen years afterwards we find the Eussians putting up at their own expense 
the great iron girder dome covered with lead which now covers over the Holy Sepulchre. 

Since 1870 absolutely nothing has been touched in the fabric of the Church of the Holv 
Sepulchre, either in the way of repairs or structural additions. In these days of “ restoration,” 
how long will such a state of things continue — ultima ora latet ’? 


Note on the Tombs of the Kings said to have been destroyed at the time of 

REBUILDING THE EoTUNDA AND THE EaST EnD IN 1808. 

A screen dividing the southern transept from the Chorus Dominorum as at present appears 
in the old plans, and on the south side of this screen the area of the transept seems to have con- 
stituted the Eoyal burial place of the Latin Kings of Jerusalem. 
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On either side of the entrance of the Chapel of Adam were the monuments of Godfrey and 
Baldwin 1. The inscriptions on their tombs have been i)reserved in various authors : — 

^ HIC JAOET INCLYTUS DUX GODFRIDUS DE BUUON QUI TOTAH 
ISTAM TERRAM AQUISIVIT CULTUI CHRISTIAXO. CUJUS ANIMA 
REGNAT CUM CHRISTO. AMEN. 

^ REX BALDUINUS JUDAS ALTER MACHABAEUS SPES PATRIAE 
VIGOR ECCLESIAE VIRTUS UTRIUSQUE QUEM FORMIDABANT 
CUI DONATRIBUTA FEREBANT CEDAR AEGYPTI DAN AC HOMICIDA 
DAMASCUS PROH DOLOR IN MODICO CLAUDITUK HOC TUMULO. 

Four other tombs placed alonq the side of the screen above mentioned are said to have 
contained the bodies of Baldwin TIL, Amaury, Baldwin IV., and Baldwin V. These are the 
marble sepulchres mentioned by SSandys. 

All these sepulchres were probably of the same plain and unostentatious design which may 
be made out in the lude copperplates of Zuallardo and other pilgrims’ books. They consisted 
of simple coped blocks of stone like the covers of sarco])hagi, raised on short columns, and wuth 
panelled sides. No sculpturetl figures or armorial bearings appear to have been displayed 
upon them. Quaresimus professes to have preserved the epitaph on the boy-king Baldwin Y. 

A fcAV examples of this same type of tomb survive in Cyprus, such as the tombstone of 
Adam d’Antioche in a church near Nicosia. (See Enlart, Art Gothique en Chijpre, p. 486.) 

By a strange chance, owfing to its having been covered over by a stone platform ever since 
the Moslem occupation of the city, until quite recent years, a solitar\ tombstone of a crusader 
still lies in situ before the south- transept entrance. The grave looks as if it had never been 
disturbed, so that the body possibly still lies untouched below'. The person commemorated in 
the inscription on the stone is a certain Philip de Aubigni, Governor of the Channel Islands, 
one of the Councillors of King John at the signing of Magna Charta, and tutor of the young 


'£ WCMCeTiPhlLIPPVSlDe 
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Fig. 7.— Inscription on Tomb of Sir Philip de Aubigni, ut the Entiance of the Holy Sepulchre Ohurcli. 

king H«nry HI. He visited Jerusalem iu the train of Emperor Frederick IL, 1229, and died 
there ill 1286. F. Gough Nichols, F.S.A., in Proceedings of Archceol. Inst. [Lincoln] gives the 
text of a letter from Philip de Aubigni to the Earl of Chester on his arrival in Jerusalem. Two 
Acts of Assizes held by him in Jersey are sealed with the same coat-of-anns as on the grave- 
stone in Jerusalem — four fusils in fess. 


{To he continued.) 
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A WEEK IX PICARDY. 

13y J. D. Crace, P.S.A. [Hon. .-L], 



ilG. CA’IHEUUAL: CAITIaE, fcULlll 01 >AVL. 


I T is two years since the writer described a short 
visit to a few of the great churches of Northern 
France,* and now he has to record the impres- 
sions made, during a spring visit this year, by other 
noble churches on the eastern side of the route to 
Paris — with Amiens as a starting point. The 
Cathedral of Amiens is so well known that to dwell 
upon it in detail would be superfluous ; but the im- 
pression made by its vastness, its homogeneity, and 
its grand simplicity of line must ever be fresh and 
striking. Ruskin’s little “ Bible of Amiens is a 
charming companion and a useful index to the ex- 
tensive and interesting sculpture [fig. 2]. 

The beautiful stalls are probably the most perfect 
examine of Gothic woodwork in existence — no less 
perfect as joinery than as carving of infinite skill 
and fancy. For full two hours did we examine and 
wonder at the intricacies of its design and the life 
and charm of its detail, crispas when executed with 
such delightful certainty of hand. 

We lingered under the great vaulting of nave 
and aisles till the light grew dim, and the very 
vastness and dignity of the building seemed to 
gro’w more impressive as the light faded, even from 
the colour of the glorious windows. 

From Amiens we came to Beauvais — much 


* Journal, 6 June 190S. 


more the French country town, with many an old 
gabled house front, and ^\ith its great market-place 
full, as we saw it, of busy life under widespread 
market umbrellas ; the huge mass of the uncompleted 
Cathedral looming over the housetops. A magni- 
ficent monument of a grand ambition unfulfilled, 
although not without much persistence. 

Allowing that Fergusson’s aphorism is true — that 
exaggeration is never in good taste— and this 
wonderful height of the choir is doubtless exaggera- 
tion. yet it is a very noble one. It is, as it Avere, 
the apotheosis of the glory of the vertical in Gothic 
architecture ; and it needs a cooler critic than the 
A\riter to follow Fergusson to his conclusion. We 
are awed by the boldness of the concejition, and 
moved by the delicate beauty of the design. But 
the architects of this wonderful structure must 
haAc had bitter moments. At one time the 
collapse of the choir A^aulting led to that duplica- 
ting of the support by intermediate columns and 
arches which giA^es so compressed an effect to the 
arcading, Avhilst eA'en accentuating the height. 

In tAAO bays on the south side may be seen a 
curious change of intention. A cusped circle was 
caI^ed in the spandril between two inserted arches : 
but apparently it was found better that the lon<^ 
shaft from which the vaulting springs should be 
carried down to the main column, like the others ; 
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it is therefore carried down across the cusped circle. 
When, in the sixteenth century, the later architect 
boldly erected a steeple some five hundred feet high, 
that also crashed down some five years later, work- 
ing havoc below. In repairing the great piers the 
old grouped- column sections were abandoned, and 
an inexpressive roll and hollow substituted, sadly 
detrimental to the effect at the crossing. Still, 
there remain that amazing choir and apse, with 
clerestory windows over fifty feet high, rich with 
stained glass up to the very vaulting, which itself 
seems to soar and grow dim in space. 

The carved doors of the south porch are fine 
specimens of the art of the time of Francis I., to 
which period or a little earlier belongs the Palais 
de Justice, once the Episcopal Palace, close at hand. 

Near also, but out of sight in a courtyard north 
of the Cathedral, is a delightful little entrance 
porch in the angle of the court [fig. 3]. 

Below, towards the river, lies the Church of S. 
Etienne, with an early north doorway, and other- 
wise interesting [fig. 4]. A little further, and on the 
river itself, is a fine old mill, whose history one may 
suppose to go back as far as that of the Cathedral. 
Crossing the river, a short walk uphill brings you 
to a charming early Renaissance mansion, now the 
“Fermede St. Symphorien,” its fine doorway broken 
away to admit the farm carts ; and from the terrace 
of this lies below you all Beauvais with its Cathedral 
rising like a great rock, dominating the whole. 


From Beauvais we came to Laon, perched on a 
long ridge of rock above the fertile plain. The 
steep slopes are topped by the high retaining wall 
which girdles the town, at the eastward end of which 
rise the six towers of the Cathedral. Seen from 
the railway below they have a gaunt and somewhat 
crude appearance, the tall openings giving them a 
look of incompleteness, an effect dispelled when 
they are seen from the town. These and some of 
the details are well shown in Nesfield’s admirable 
drawings. The fine interior is remarkable for its 
square east end, like our English churches, un- 
common in France ; and it has an additional arcade 
above the true triforium and below the clerestory. 
Immediately north of the Cathedral is the Palais 
de Justice, formerly the Bishop’s Palace, also of 
the thirteenth century, standing on an open arcade 
and backing on the town wall. 

Besides the little church of the Templars in the 
garden of the Musee are many other antique re- 
mains, including three old gateways to the town 
[fig. 5] ; and passing westward we came to another 
fine church of the thirteenth century, St. Martin’s, 
a simple, dignified building, where we found the 
parish priest catechising his boys. The plain 
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pointed arches of the nave spiin" fn in s<|uare piers 
with attached shaft to iui\e and a As ^\e 

left the chinch hy the north do r we saw, Uneelinf:t 
alone before a chapel altar, a youn^^ soldier, his 
fair, closely -cropped head reverently hint, his hhu^ 
military overcoat falling in straiirht fi Ids about his 
knees — an earnest, motionless fi.irure, xugc^estive in 
the evenini' liijht of the vi‘ 4 il of a kniLdit of (dd. 
Passimt on, throuu'h an old gateway, to a path 
outside the walls, we came lound to a p<nnt from 
which wc cmild watch, across the valley, the 
"olden li"ht slowly fade fn-m the toweis of Laon 
Cathedral. 

The next da\ found us at Sr. (^rKNTiN,a bright 
town with a spacious “ Place," atonetnd (tf which 
stands the "othic ILdel de Viile on it< arcade of 
pointel arches, w hile in the centre is the spirited 
modern monument which c iinmemoratis tliesiii^o 
of Ido?. 

The Cathedial of St. Quentin is clesoly built 
round on the south side, and nowheie is there 
w ide space from wdiich to view the exterior fi". L . 
Within, one is impressed at once hy the "real hei"ht 
of the nave (s( mo 21 feet hiirl er than that of 
Ch irtre^h hy the lieauty of the chevet, and hy the 


splendour of the stained glass there and in the north 
transept. Less favourably is one struck by the 
polychromatic decoration of the eastern part of 
the church ; not bacause it is particularly inhar- 
monious, but because it in no w’ay recognises 
the constructive lines, and being carried out in 
strong tones, and stopping short at the level of the 
main arches, it cuts the height in half and arrests 
the eye below the triforium. Later w’e paid a visit 
to the Museo, to see Delatour’s pastel portraits. 
They justify his reputation ; for these portraits, 
executed in the eighteenth century, have a vigour 
and character nnecjualled in this medium. Delatour 
is St. Quentin’s celebrity. Ilis statue stands in 
front of the Cathedral. 

Returning to Laon we made thence for the 
Chateau de Coucy. being blest with a really fine 
day among many showery or dull. Those W’ho 
have not seen Coucy can have little conception cf 
what a thirteenth-century strong place could be. 
The defensive contrivances, the skill of execution, 
and the bold scale of the plan are alike astonish- 
ing. The little town, wdth the castle at its N.W. 
extremity, occupies a plateau entirely enclosed by 
bastioned w^all?. Only from the town can the 
castle be entered, and then across a wude moat, and 
through a succession of portcullised gatew^ays. 
Four great t )wers of fine masonry defend the ex- 
ternal w'alls of the castle, wdthin which \vails are 
vast storehouses, stables, and offices ; to the north, 
where the hill-side is steepjst, are the Sieur’s family 
apartments, with large tracery windows overlook- 
ing the country ; but to\vards the towm, and sur- 
rounded hy its own outer w’all and moat, towers 
the great keep ^fig, 7 , 210 feet high, with walls 
di feet thick, the final defence — having its owm 
wall, its ow*n stores, its owm means of offence. Well 
might the owmers of this impregnable stronghold 
b: ast the motto — Roi ne suys, ne prince, ne due, 
ne comte aussi : Je '-uys le Sieur de Coucy." 
\\ e took our luncli on a little vine-covered terrace 
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with the great castle before us and speculated 
as to what manner of men were these great 
Seigneurs, responsible to no man, lords of all they 
overlooked ; and, later, sat on the ruined wall and 
listened to the nightingale singing among the 
blossom of cherry or apple trees, with the scent 
of wallflower perfuming the evening air.^ 

The same night we arrived at Soissoks, As a 
town, one must allow that it has a somewhat pur- 
poseless air. There is a rather dreary “Place at 
the edge of the town ; the streets seem to lead 
nowhere. But the Cathedral of Soissons, especially 
its grand nave and choir, must be reckoned among 
the finest of French churches [fig. 8[. Its interior 
has been scraped and repaired, and the jointing 
pointed with black cement. Now, admitting that 
the jointing of masonry aids the perception of the 
contours, this emphasising of the joints is very 
disturbing. 

The south transept is particularly interesting, 
being apsidal, the arches carried round and form- 
ing an ambulatory. From the south-east of this 
apse opens a chapel with a delightful arrangement 
of columns and vaulting. The triforium forms a 
wide gallery all round the church, affording admir- 
able views of nave and transepts. The rich glass 
(thirteenth century) still remains in the lower 
windows of the main apse, and incomplete remains 
of the glass in the clerestory. But how glorious 
must have been the effect when the whole was 
perfect ! 

More prominent on entering the town is the 
Portal of St. Jean-des-Vignes — the west facade only 
of a great abbey church with two beautiful spires. 
It stands now in a barrack-yard. 

As the shadows lengthened we came to Heims, 
to find the splendid facade of the Cathedral glowing 
in the golden sunlight. In this we were fortunate, 
for we had but fitful gleams the next day, and much 
rain. But where there is so much to be seen and 
studied within, as well as without, the tricks of 
weather are not fatal to enjoyment. We were not 
without opportunities for examining the wealth and 
beauty of the external sculpture ; but a brief record 
of travel is not the place to describe in detail the 
glories of the architecture, the stained glass, the 
tapestries which enrich the interior of such a cathe- 
dral as that of Heims. One may, however, note the 
wonderful effect of the nave, with its great clere- 
story windows retaining much of their stained 
glass, and the simple arcade of small single arches 
which make the triforium seem like a wide frieze 

^ An excellent little pamphlet on the Castle, by H. E. 
Viollet-le Due, is published, and sold at the Chateau. 


below them ; all melting as it were into the apse 
with its high-stilted arches below, and its tall 
windows above ablaze with magnificent glass and 
seeming compressed by the converging stone-work ; 
while right and left the great tapestries on the aisle 
walls afford a background of softened colour to the 
arches of the nave. 

Yet, after this, the Church of St. Eemi will 
equally delight the artist. Its grand, simple forms, 
the magnificent series of stained glass in the clere- 
story, the saint’s shrine, with the beautiful He- 
naissance screen which encloses it by filling the 
spaces between the columns of the choir [fig. 9], 
and, not least, the great squares of tapestry hang- 
ing from above the arches of the transept, combine 
to make a striking picture. Two Homan monolith 
granite columns flank the west portal : two more 
occur in the nave. Their tops have been chipped 
away to fit the twelfth-century capitals. 

In the “ tresor ” of the sacristy are some splen- 
did embroidered copes of different epochs, many 
fine Limoges enamels and the beautiful gold chalice 
of St. Hemi, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, among many other valuable objects. 

But Heims as a city, and a prosperous one, has 
many interesting features besides these grand 
churches. There are picturesque old houses still 
remaining, a Roman arch, a very fine Town Hall 
of the same period in design as the screen in St. 
Hemi (Louis XIII.). It is worth w^hile to give the 
inscription which commemorates its architects : — 

Ci. ulriMFNT A i’TJ: CONbTRUIT Di: 1 6*27 A 1664 
sun LE I'LAX DE L’Ar.CIIITECTE EEMOIS, JEAN EONHOJIME. 
LE EAYILLON LENTllAE A J.TE ELLYE A LA MI ME EEO(.|UE 
u’aEEES LES LESbINS 1>U SCULETEUll EEMOIS. NICOLAS 
JACOUES.’" 

The building has, however, been extended in the 
same style, and the interior apparently quite re- 
modelled late in the nineteenth century. 

One other monument must be mentioned, the 
Banquet Hall in the Archbishop's Palace, a noble 
hall, in which were held the coronation banquets, 
with a fine Gothic chimney piece at one end, dis- 
figured by being painted white-and-gold when 
Charles X. was crowned, the last for whom it was 
used. 

From Heims we turned homewards by way of 
Ghent and Bruges. Although both are full of 
interest, they lie outside our subject. Y'^et I am 
tempted to allude for a moment to the paintings, 
not only of Memling, so well known as they are, 
but to those by Geerhardt David, in the Com- 
munal Museum at Bruges, which in power and 
beauty of colour are no less worthy of admira- 
tion. 
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TOWN PLxi^sTNING. 

PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE B.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XX. MR. SPEAIGHT’S SUGGESTED IM- 
PROVEMENT AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 

By H. Inigo Triggs [.I.]. 

Next to Trafalgar Square, there is hardly a more 
important traffic place in London than that formed 
by the junction of Piccadilly, Park Lane, Gros- 
venor Place, and Constitution Hill ; and any at- 
tempt to re-plan Hyde Park Corner upon more 
architectural and dignified lines is worth being very 
seriously considered by the authorities concerned. 
We are therefore indebted to Mr. Speaight for 
bringing forward his scheme for improvement at the 
present moment, when the question of a National 
Alemorial to King Edward TIL is being discussed. 

Before considering Mr. SpeaighUs scheme it will 
be interesting to recall the previous history of 
Hyde Park Corner. Mr. Speaight in the brochure 
that he has circulated says : — 

The importance of architecturally treating this 
Western Entrance to the Metropolis in a dignified 
wav was fully appreciated by Robert Adam, who 
in i 778 prepared a carefully designed scheme, which 
can now be seen at the Soane Museum. Sir John 
Soane also published plans for the same purpose in 
1796, 1817, and 1836, which can also be seen at his 
Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Soane, in pre- 
paring two of his plans, was influenced to a large 
extent in his designs by the entrance into the Acro- 
polis at Athens. Although none of these schemes 
would be now feasible on account of the present 
crowded state of the traffic at this point, yet in each 
case the author recognised that this important 
position called for an architectural treatment.” 

In 1873 the Metropolitan Board of Works began 
to consider the question of improvements in the 
neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner with a view to 
making better provision for the traffic. The whole 
matter remained in abeyance for nine years, and in 
1882 the First Commissioner of Works brought 
forward a second proposal which was eventually 
carried out and completed in May 1883. 

This scheme cannot be said to meet adequately 
the traffic requirements of to-day, and its shapeless- 
ness is, as ^Ir. Speaight says, a thing of wonderment 
to foreigners visiting the Metropolis and a thing of 
shame to any Englishman who has the slightest 
idea of the principles on which a Place should be 
laid out. 

The scheme that Mr. Speaight has now brought 
forward is best described in his own words : — 

“ By the realisation of the suggested improve- 
ment not only would the present shapeless mass 
of roadway now forming the junction between 
Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, Grosvenor Place, Con- 
stitution Hill, and Hyde Park be transformed into 


a large rectangular enclosure, at once dignified, 
spacious, and artistic, but an extremely appro- 
priate site would be obtained for the National 
Memorial to King Edward VII. 

The space available for the purpose of the sug- 
gested improvement would provide, at a com- 
paratively small cost, an enormous Place, 725 feet 
long and 410 feet broad, reminiscent of many 
stately enclosures of a similar nature to be found 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Venice, and other 
cities. Its area, approximately 300,000 square feet, 
would be nearly three times as large as the Piazza 
S. Marco at Venice, and considerably more than 
twice the size of Parliament Square. 

And, in addition to providing a suitable site for 
the Royal Memorial, the east and west boundaries 
of the Place offer facilities for its further embellish- 
ment by the erection of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, and at some future date a National Opera 
House on the site of St, George's Hospital. 

Under the arrangements proposed, the Decimus 
Burton's Arch would be removed from its present 
position at the top of Constitution Hill to become 
the central feature of the southern boundary of the 
new Place. 

‘ Re-erected in the altered position suggested, this 
archway would naturally form the Roval Entrance 
to Constitution Hill, whilst the lateral screens or 
colonnades of coupled Corinthian columns, when 
incorporated with the existing structure, would 
give a monumental and appropriate appearance to 
the wide roadway proposed to be formed on the 
north side of the grounds of Buckingham Palace. 

‘‘ In arranging the plan every effort has been 
made to provide effective vistas, and an unusually 
fine one would be obtained diagonally across the 
Place from the east end of Piccadilly by St. James' 
Street to Grosvenor Crescent. 

“ Architecturally the appearance of the Place 
dominated in the manner proposed, viz. by a cen- 
trally placed equestrian monument of the late King, 
and flanked on its east and west sides by public 
buildings designed ^to give the requisite "balance 
and symmetry, could scarcely fail to be satisfactory 
from an aesthetic point of view. 

“ Nor have practical considerations been neg- 
lected in working out a scheme upon which, from 
first to last, a considerable amount of study has 
been expended. 

“For instance, it is confidently expected that 
under the scheme now brought forward the diffi- 
culties hitherto associated with the traffic at Hyde 
Park Corner would entirely disappear, or at least 
be lessened to a very considerable extent." 

One of the most important features of Mr. 
Speaight 's scheme is the widening of Piccadilly bv 
20^ feet, thus bringing the curb in a line with the 
existing railings of the Green Park, and the fine row 
of trees that at present is situated just within these 
railings would therefore line with the new curb, 
thus converting the south pavement of Piccadilly 
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into a delightful boulevard. The widening of 
Piccadilly is an urgent matter that has been pressed 
home to the authorities by the Report of the 
London Traffic Commission. It is impossible to 
watch the congestion of traffic in Piccadilly any 
afternoon during the season without being amazed 
that the difficulty has not long ago been rectified 
by the simple process of placing back the park 
railings 20 feet. This precious 20 feet of parkland 
is hardly ever used by a single individual, and by 
throwing the land into the roadway the public 
would not be robbed of one inch of open space. 

We entirely concur with Mr. Speaight's plan in 
the provision that it makes for entirely sur- 
rounding the new Place with buildings of a 
monumental character. He suggests that in the 
event of his proposal being carried out a sum of 
£75,000 might be obtained from the Committee 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre for a site 
on the east side of the Place. The part of the 
scheme that is perhaps hardly likely to find favour 
with architects is the colonnade that it is proposed 
to erect on the south side of the Place, and the 
planning of so fine a triumphal arch in a meaning- 
less way is detrimental to the whole scheme. With 
the fine background of trees that is afiorded by the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace it would be possible 
to plan a low architectural screen wall, possibly of 
concave form like the entrance to “ Unter den 
Linden in Berlin ; but with this exception Mr. 
Speaight's scheme has much to commend it, and we 
cannot fail to admire his public spirit in bringing 
forward the proposal. 


SIE THOMAS DEEW, P.E.H.A., LL.D. : 
A MEMOIE. 

By Albert E. Murray, A.E.H.A. [E.]. 

Thomas Drew came of a well-known Co. Limerick 
family, but was himself a native of the North, 
his father being the Rev. Thomas Drew, D.D., 
Rector of Old St. Ann's, Belfast, a well-known and 
highlv-esteemed divine. He was born in Belfast 
on 8th September 1838, received his early educa- 
tion in that cit}", and was articled to the late 
Sir Charles Lanyon, R.H.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
afterwards head of the firm of Lanyon and Lynn. 
From the first Thomas Drew showed great apti- 
tude for architectural design. After the com- 
p^.etion of his articles, he came to Dublin in 1862, 
being then about twenty-four years of age, and 
entered the office of the late William George 
Murray, R.H.A., with whom he was associated 
for a number of years. In 1871 he married Miss 
Adelaide Anne Murray, sister of Mr. William 6. 
Murray, and daughter of Mr. William Murray, 
Architect of H.M. Board of Works in Ireland. 


During the period of Mr. Drew's association 
with Mr. W. G. Murray, he was closely identified 
with the design and supervision of several im- 
portant buildings, notably Messrs. Gilbey's, in 
Upper Sackville Street ; the Hibernian and Pro- 
vincial Banks : on the plaster modelling and 
internal decoration of the latter building he read 
a most interesting paper before the Institute of 
Architects at the time. Soon after coming to 
Dublin he was awarded a special silver medal by 
the Institute of Architects for his set of measured 
drawings of the Portlester Chapel in St. Aiidoens 
Church, High Street, Dublin. 

Entering upon independent practice, he speedily 
established for himself an extensive connection, 
his chief forte being ecclesiastical \vork, in which 
he especially delighted. He first began in North 
Frederick Street, removing thence to Upper 
Sackville Street, and later on to No. 6 Stephen's 
Green, where he remained for many years, in a 
house designed by himself, and at the time re- 
garded as the perfection of good street architecture. 
The house formed largely the subject-matter of an 
appreciative paper read before the Institute of 
Architects (Ireland) by Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
an Hon. Fellow of the Institute. Finally, some 
twenty years ago, he removed to No. 22 Clare 
Street, where he practised up to the time of his 
death, and where for several years, under circum- 
stances that are well known, he gave hospitable 
shelter to the Irish Architectural Association. 

During his long and honourable career as a prac- 
tising architect in Dublin, l\Ir. Drew became respon- 
sible for a great number of works of distinguished 
merit, of which the following were among the 
chief executed : The new' Cathedral, Belfast ; the 
Ulster Bank, College Green ; Messrs. Atkinson's 
premises adjoining the bank : the graceful church 
of St. Kevin, South Circular Road ; Messrs. Robert 
Smyth & Co.'s premises in Stephen's Green ; Clon- 
tarf Presbyterian Church ; the beautiful new 
church of Maralin, Co. Dowm ; the restoration and 
practical reconstruction of Waterford Cathedral 
(in the course of which the plan was discxovered to 
be similar to that of the Danish foundation of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, Wateiford being 
a stronghold of the Danes) ; the Trinity College 
Graduates' Tercentenary Memorial Building ; 
alterations to the Library and Reading Room of 
Trinity College ; the beautiful spiral staircase to 
the organ chamber of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
erected in 1901 at a cost of £11,000 ; the fine Law 
Library of Ireland at the Four Courts, Dublin, for 
the Honourable the Benchers of the King's Inns ; 
the Rathmines Town Hall ; restoration of Coleraine 
Church ; improvements at St, Nicholas' Church, 
Galway ; very large additions to Lough Rynn, 
Dromod, Co, Leitrim, for the Hon. Colonel Cle- 
ments, D.L. ; additions to Coohirigan, Kilcock, 
for Mr. R. M. Wilson ; additions to Currygrane, for 
the late Mr. James Mackey Wilson, D.L.'; additions 
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to Killagree, Co, Kildare, for Colonel St. Leger- 
Moore, C.B, ; additions to Knockrobin, near Tulla- 
more, for Colonel Biddulpli, D.L. ; additions to 
Castle Arcbdale, Co. Fermanagh, for Colonel M. 
Arcbdale, D.L. ; Knockbreda Church, Belfast ; 
the Masonic Bovs’ Schools, Clonskeagh, Co. Dub- 
lin ; the Grammar School Library, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin : and a host of other works, 
large and small, on all of which he brought to bear 
great skill and refinement, and an intensely pains- 
taking measure of care. 

He was on more than one occasion consulted 
with reference to English Cathedrals, notably in 
the case of the late J. L. Pearson’s Truro Cathedral 
a few years ago, when there were certain failures, 
which Sir Thomas Drew diagnosed as simple 
‘‘ flushing ” of the joints of the piers. On this case 
he wrote an able and luminous report, in which 
he deprecated all idea of panic, and set forth the 
real causes of the small failure. 

Despite the degree of professional success he 
attained, and the numerous commissions that for 
over forty years flowed in to him. Sir Thomas 
Drew never had an opportunity of achieving a 
success in a really great building until he was 
commissioned to design the new Cathedral for 
Belfast. For this he first made a scholarly design 
in the Gothic style of the fourteenth century, only 
to set it aside and to evolve a really masterly 
conception in the form of a most original design 
based on Bomanesque tradition, suggestive of 
much of the rich and glowing detail of the round- 
arched work of Southern France, as seen at Arles, 
etc., and in the domed churches of the Charente 
District. Unhappily, want of funds prevented his 
seeing this fine conception fully completed. The 
exterior is still quite unfinished, but the interior 
is a noble and impressive modern church, to which 
no illustration that we have seen does full justice. 
To ecclesiastical design Sir Thomas Drew gave of 
his best, and no trouble was too great for him in 
order to make his work as perfect as possible. He 
was the only Irish architect honoured with an 
invitation to submit a design for the Queen Vic- 
toria Memorial in London, and he sent in a mas- 
terly suggestion, including a scheme for the recon- 
struction of the park fa 9 ade of Biickim>ham 
Palace, which wns not, however, accepted, the 
w'ork being entrusted to Sir Aston Webb, E.A. 

But Sir Thomas Drew’s energies, busy man as he 
was, were never so centred in his professional work 
as to exclude ail other interests. He was an in- 
defatigable sketcher and measurer of old wnrk. 
He knew the old work of England intimately and 
lovingly. Many of his holidays were spent on the 
annual excursions of the English Architectural 
Association, the last occasion the writer remembers 
to have met him there being at Lancaster in 1897, 
when he was full of zeal and vigour, measuring 
and sketching the old work. Has sketches, not 
distinguished for exceptional prettiness, were 
remarkable for workmanlike accuracy and effect, 


particular attention being always paid to the 
detail and the construction. To the last he was a 
most strenuous advocate of this form of architec- 
tural education, and to the end of his days he was 
a student of the art he professed. In his earlier 
days he was a very fine draughtsman. 

In other pursuits he displayed much versatilit 3 \ 
For one who had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
University education he had remarkable classical 
knowledge, and was a thorough master of the 
English language and literature, possessino a 
literary style, fluent, pure, and vigorous, that 
gripped attention and excited interest. Every 
subject that he handled he handled well and with 
distinction. 

He was a deeply read and well-informed anti- 
quary. In 1895 he was honoured by election to 
the Presidential chair of 'the Royal Society of 
the Antiquaries of Ireland, the largest Antiquarian 
Society in existence. 

He joined the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland soon after coming to Dublin, and became 
successively Member and Fellow\ For very many 
years he acted with industry and energy as hono- 
rary secretary, subsequently, for nearly twelve 
years, holding office as President of the Institute ; 
at the period of his death he was serving upon its 
Council. 

In 1889 Sir Thomas Drew was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
during his occupancy of the presidential chair of 
the Irish Institute he held a seat on the Council. 

He was Cathedral architect to the National 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin ; St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Armagh ; and Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, and under his direction various works of 
reparation were from time to time undertaken. 

In Christ Church Cathedral, his annual lecture 
descriptive of the history and fabric of the church, 
given on every St. Stephen’s Day at Strongbow’s 
tomb in the nave, was looked forward to with 
interest by many of the citizens, and was always 
well attended. A ready and witty speaker, he had 
the great gift of making himself interesting on 
almost any subject. 

For many years he was a Commissioner of Black- 
rock Township, displaving much practical common- 
sense in the ahairs of ^the district. 

He was an original member of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland in the sixties.” He pro- 
posed the first resolution at a meeting held in the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, in 1896, for the purpose 
of reviving it, and was the first member enrolled in 
the new body, in which he ever took the kindliest 
interest. 

As a man of keen artistic tastes, he was naturallv 
the friend of painters and sculptors, and becoming 
first an Associate and later a full Member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, he was elected 
Professor of Architecture,'^ and on the death of Sir 
A 'W’as chosen as President of the 

Academy. His last years were spent in vigorous 
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but unhappily fruitless efforts to obtain better 
official recognition and support for the representa- 
tive body of artists in Ireland. 

Upon the formation of the Georgian Society, in 
1908, for recording the vanishing relics of old 
Dublin, he was chosen as one of the vice-presidents, 
and spoke at the inaugural meeting. 

When the Belfast architects a few years ago 
decided to establish a local society of their own, he 
was unanimously selected as the first President of 
the Ulster Society of Architects in his native city. 

In 1900, when her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
revisited Ireland for the first time after many 
years, Sir Thomas Drew was commissioned by the 
citizens to design a triumphal arch, to be erected 
at the entrance to the city. He evolved an 
excellent adaptation of one of the ancient city gates 
of Dublin, and here her Majesty was, according to 
ancient custom, presented with the keys of the city 
by the Lord Mayor. In the same year Sir Thomas 
Drew received the honour of knighthood at the 
hands of his Excellency Earl Cadogan, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. To commemorate the event 
his architectural brethren decided to make him a 
presentation, and the gift he chose was a “ loving 
cup/^ to be transferred to the Institute. To 
the cup was attached an old Irish silver spoon, a 
christening gift to Sir Thomas, and the presentation 
was made at a representative gathering of Irish 
architects at a dinner in Dublin. 

Five years later the University of Dublin con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. honoris causa, 
in recognition of his distinguished attainments. 

Only a few weeks before Ids death, the Statutory 
Commission of the new National University of 
Ireland honoured him by asking him to fill the 
newly established Chair of Architecture, and to 
serve upon the Sites Committee of the Senate. 
Bather against his own inclinations — for he had 
well earned a title to honourable retirement, and to 
rcvst — ^he accepted in characteristically unselfish 
fashion, feeling it to be his bounden duty. In re- 
sponse to a little note of congratulation and good 
wishes from the writer, he, under date 15th January 
last, wrote a lengthy letter of warm thanks, in- 
stinct with energy and hope. After referring to 

having been laid aside by illness, and out of 
affairs in general,"" he goes on to say : “ I did not 
take much interest about it (the Chair), and when 
I returned to work in rude health again, I knew 
nothing about what was being done, as I had not 
been at Institute meetings for many months, and 
knew no one connected with the National Univer- 
sity. The offer of the Professorship was a surprise 
to me, and one which for some reasons I was not 
altogether very anxious to accept ; but it seemed 
a plain duty to do so while I find myself active and 
vigorous to do work for the profession — at least in 
organisation."" 

It is not so much as the most distinguished of 
living Irish architects that Sir Thomas Drew will 
be missed, but as the warm, staunch friend, the 


kind adviser and wise counsellor, especially of 
younger men. As a characteristic action, may be 
recalled a little incident that occurred only a short 
while before his fatal illness. A brother architect 
— a much younger man — being unfortunately in- 
volved in a building dispute about which litigation 
was pending, consulted Sir Thomas as an old friend. 
At once, without a moment"s hesitation, he offered 
to undertake a long and arduous journey to a remote 
part of the country and to make a difficult and 
troublesome examination without fee or reward. 
In him students, too, have lost a warm and kindly 
friend. Old and young, nine out of ten architects 
in Dublin feel they have lost a dear friend. 

The personal character of Sir Thomas Drew was 
marked by extreme uprightness and a very jealous 
regard for the honour of the profession. Although 
gifted Avith great tact, urbanity, and persuasiveness, 
and an ideally firm chairman of a meeting, he was 
at times — on very rare occasions — a little hasty. 
He then occasionally spoke before he thought. 
Absolutely fearless, he did not care who was 
offended at his outspoken comment if he thought 
it deserved. But if he ever showed a little heat, 
it was as quickly over. Like all men of strong and 
asserth^e character, he was very thoroughly staunch 
in his friendships, and never, on the other hand, 
dissembled his dislikes. Like all such men, he 
possessed a little of what Whistler has called “the 
gentle art of making enemies "" — but in his case 
they were few and far between, and seldom re- 
mained such for long. 

A characteristic recollection of Drew recurs to 
memory. Drew was consulted by the authorities 
of a certain new church which had begun to display 
very serious constructional defects ; and he, 
without mincing words, commented thereon in a 
pretty strongly worded report, but before posting 
it, he as a matter of professional courtesy sent the 
draft to the architect involved, who called on 
Drew at once, and with more courage than wisdom 
desired to knoAV for what pecuniary consideration 
the report might be modified ! The exact reply is 
not recorded, but it had intimate reference to 
alternative modes of egress from the room. 

Another experience of his, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, happened when tAvo or three 
alternative designs Avere submitted to him for 
advice. Again he commented sometAffiat severelv 
on the Aveak construction of a roof. The indignant 
author called on him to offer remonstrance. “ I 
can"t understand your criticism,"" said he ; “ and 
betAveen ourseh^es,"" he added, “ I don"t mind 
telling you I copied that roof from an example in 
Viollet-le-duc. Have you got the book here V 
The A^olume AA^as duly produced, and opened by 
the author of the design and triumphantly handed 
to Drew. “ Did you read what was under it ? "" 
asked he. “ No,"" replied the architect, “ I"m not 
a good French scholar."" “ Well,"" said Drew, it 
says underneath, ‘ Example of Aveak construction 
to be avoided ’ ! "" 
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He was a collector of antiquities, possessing a 
number of old miniatures, including several by 
Comerford. He had also a good collection of 
Waterford cut glass, and several beautiful Georgian 
mantels. Another old mantel, now in his office, was 
rescued from the old home of the Mornington family 
in Great Britain Street, Dublin ; the house which 
was the family residence before they migrated 
to 24 Upper Merrion Street (where the Duke of 
Wellington was born) has since been demolished. 

Sir Thomas had been suffering from his old 
enemy, gout, for some time, but about Christmas 
last he became C[uite strong and well again, and re- 
turned to work vigorous and alert as ever. His 
last public act was when he appeared on the plat- 
form on the occasion of the opening of the Irish 
Art Students" Exhibition in the Hall of the Civil 
Engineers in Dawson Street a couple of months 
before his death. A few days later he was seized 
with sudden illness, and his medical advisers found 
it necessary to perform an immediate operation. 
For this purpose he was removed to the private 
hospital in Lower Mount Street. From the effects 
of the operation he appeared to rally satisfactorily, 
and the reply to inquiries was that he was doing 
well. A week or so before his death, however, his 
malady took an unfavourable turn, and he passed 
away on Sunday, the 13th March. 

In the Evening Mail of the following day there 
appears under the signature of ‘‘ 0."" a touching 
little tribute to the memory of Drew and his life- 
long friend William Mitchell, who preceded him 
into the great unknown by only a few hours. 
Those of the fraternity will discern therein the 
hand of Mr. Richard Orpen, an old and distin- 
guished pupil of Drew, and the valued friend of 
Mitchell : — “ There are grey days in the spring of 
the vear when the pulse of ^lature seems to beat 
feebly. Such a day is this, when we know that two 
lifelong friends, Sir Thomas Drew and William 
Mitchell, lie dead. We architects meet one 
another in the street, and there is real sorrow in 
our faces. Two of our leading men have stepped 
aside into the silence ; men so intimately connected 
with our professional life in Dublin, members of 
our Council and past Presidents of our Institute. 
We their juniors are filled with a sense of the 
insecurity of things and count our own accumu- 
lating years. Our loss is too recent to permit us 
to appraise the splendid qualities of each. We walk 
the streets, busy with the affairs of the moment, 
for life must go on and the day"s work be done, 
though our hearts contract within us ; and, here 
and there, through the grey city — scourged by the 
March wund — we see the memorials of these two 
men whose drawing boards are to-day idle and 
whose T-squares have been hung up for the last 
time.” 

Duhlin. AlbEKT E. MueraY [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Town Planning Conference, 10-15 October 1910. 

The Royal Academy has generously placed its 
galleries at the disposal of the Royal Institute for 
the purpose of the exhibition of drawings and 
models illustrative of town planning. 

Members are requested to make early applica- 
tion for membership of this important Conference, 
and to take all the means in their power to bring it 
to the notice of those interested in town planning, 
whether architects or laymen. 

Ladies also are eligible for membership. 

The Secretary-General will be happy to^send 
additional copies of the Preliminary Announcement 
and form of membership to applicants. 

All communications to be addressed to 
The Secret ary- General, 

Town Planning Conference, R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W. 

Professional Conduct, &:c. 

The attention of Members and Licentiates is called 
to the following resolutions of the Council : — 

1. That it is reasonable that an architect should 
sign his buildings in an unostentatious manner, 
similar to that adopted by painters and sculptors. 

2. That it is undesirable for architects to exhibit 
their names on boards or hoardings in front of 
buildings in course of construction. 

3. That a member having any ownership in any 
building material, device, or invention proposed to 
be used on work for which he is architect, shall 
mform his employer of the fact before their use. 

4. That no member shall attempt to supplant 
another architect after definite steps have been 
taken towards his employment. 

5. That it is desirable that in cases where the 
architect takes out the quantities for his buildings 
he should be paid directly by the client and not 
through the builder. 

The Mortality in Back- to- Back’’ Houses. 

The Local Government Board has issued as a 
Yellow-book [Cd. 5314] a Report by Dr. L. W. 
Darra Mair on the relative mortality in “ through ” 
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and ** back-to-bcick houses iu certain towns in the 
West Kiding of Yorkshire. Dr. Arthur News- 
holme, Medical Officer of the Board, in an intro- 
duction to the report, sums up the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr, Darra Mair. The mquiry, he 
says, has been extended to thirteen industrial 
towms in the West Eiding. The coinjDarison of the 
two types of houses has been limited to houses of 
good structural condition situated in healthy areas, 
and in order to avoid accidental statistical error the 
vital statistics have been taken for a period extend- 
ing over ten years. The result:> thus obtained 
confirm on the whole the results of previous les^ 
complete inquiries. They show that even rela- 
tively good types of back-to-back houses, when 
compared with through houses, have a d^^ath rate 
from all causes which i.s 15 to 2U per cent, in excess 
of the death rate in through houses. This excess is 
not e\udent in back-to-back houses built in blocks 
of four, which, unlike those built in continuous 
rows, possess some degree of (uoss- ventilation. It 
is noteworthy, however, that in all back-to-back 
houses there is excessive mortality from diseases of 
the chest, like bronchith and pneumonia, and 
diseases especially associated with defective growth 
and development of the young child. Tin' statistics 
also show that the excessive mortality associated 
with back-to-back houses falls chiefly on childhood 
and old age. Dr. Xewsholme points out that, so 
far as carefully compiled statistics can settle tin* 
matter, it is certain that even the best back-to- 
back houses are decidedly less liealthy tliau through 
houses, and that their provision as dwellings for 
the working classes is undesirable. Back-to-back 
houses have lower rents than through houses pro- 
viding the same accommodation, approximately 
in the proportion of 4^. 6d. to 5*". 6d. But the 
higher rate of rental is recouped hi better health, and 
iu the facilities for self-contained family life of a 
satisfactory character, which is ensured by havmg 
airspace at the rear as well as in front of the liou^e. 

Town Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, 1911, 

An architectural and biuldiug competition 
being promoted in connection with a Town Plan- 
ning and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition, 
to be held next summer at (lidea Park. Squirrels 
Heath, under the Presidentship of Mr. John Burns. 
President of the Local Crovernment Board. Mr. 
H. H. Eaphael, M.P., who some years ago presented 
to Romford the fine public park which bears his 
name, ha.-^ offered a thousand guineas in prizes for 
the best designed houses and cottages erected in the 
Exhibition, and for a site plan and other designs. 

The competitions open to architects are : — 

Class I . — A Detached House, to cost £500 : First 
Prize, Gold Medal and £250 : Second Prize. £100. 

Class II , — A Detached Cottage, to cost £375 : 
First Prize. Clold Medal and £2B0 : Second Prize. 
£ 100 . 


Class III. — For the be*t Interiialiy Fitted Cot- 
tage in Classes I. or II. : Prize £50. 

X'lass IV. — Town Plan of Gidea Park : First 
Prize. £100 : Second Prize. £50. 

Class TC — Garden De-^igii toi Hou^e or Cottage 
in Classes I. or 11. : Fir^t Prize. £25 : Second Prize, 
£ 10 . 

Class VI. — Perspective Drawing, suitable for 
reproduction of a House or (Cottage entered for 
Competition in Clas^e^ I. or II. : First Prize. £10 ; 
Second Prize. £5. 

The following competition i- open to builder^ : — 

Class VII. — For excellence of Workmanship and 
Construction 111 the Erection ot a House or Cottage 
in Classes 1. or II. : First Prize. Cold Medal and 
£100 ; Second Prize. £50. 

The Director^ of the Romford (tardea Suburb 
will purchase twelve of the holl^es and cottages 
erected by exhibitor^. Arrangement^ are also 
being made by which at lea<t three-quarters of 
the cost of the erection of all competition houses 
will be advanced to competitors. 

In recent vears probably nine -tenth'? of the 
houses newly erected in the eastern suburbs of 
London would fall witliin the cost limit laid down 
for competitors in this Exhibition, and it is the 
desire of the promoters that the Exhibition shall 
set a standard of architectural design, .nid of inter- 
nal comfort and convenience, which will do much 
to improve the growth of suburban neighbourhoods. 
The idea of the promoter-^ i^ nut to bring together 
a collection of *' freak houses. ' but to discover 
what the best architectural ability and skill in the 
Country can do towards the solution of the problem 
of houses and cottages at sums within the reach of 
peojile of moderate means. Mr. Ra 2 )haeFs gene- 
rosity should meet with a wide response in entries. 

Mr. E. Guv Dawber. Vice-Preside)ft B.LB.A., 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. and Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney. F.S.A. [F.], will act as judges. 

Designs in Classes I. and II. must be submitted 
not later than 3Ist (October : in Cla.svesY. and YI. 
by 30th November : in Class lY. by 3 1st March, 
lOII. The full conditions can be obtained on ap- 
plication to Mr. Michael Bunney [A.]. Secretary of 
the Exhibition. 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Mr. John Burns on Garden Suburbs, 

Mr. John Burns, laying the foundation-stone of 
the first house in the Romfoid Garden Suburb 
on the 28th ult., said they were inaugurating 
that day another link in the garlanded chain 
of garden suburbs that were surrounding the 
great metropolis of London. The object of these 
garden suburbs was an attempt to bring the town 
into the country and the garden into the town, and 
by a judicious amalgamation of both to secure, not 
only for the working classes, but for the whole of the 
people irrespective of class, something more toler- 
able, more decent, more beautiful, and more human 
than many of the collections of houses of all sorts 

5 F 
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tiu.t had been dumped in and around London during 
the past hundred year^. The garden suburb was 
something mure than ne^^ environment for a 
piivileged section oi the community. This move- 
Bient was not confined to Romtoid. nor to Britain. 
ri<*r to the continent of Europe. There was not a 
coinmunit}" of civilised people who wanted to be 
more civilised who were not thinkiiii^' out. planning, 
^r-heming. and shaping the future of their houses, 
towm. villages, and citie- on hne^ .>;imilar to this, 
and It was right that it dtouid be so. He was 
^oundly British in all hi.'^ housinu and architec- 
■^Lirally domc'^tic views. He was for the homestead 
against the tenement, tor the house the flat, 

for the home against the i)airack ; and he vas for 
the cottage, and for death to the institution. He 
liked the detached house, the separate garden, the 
piiv.ite home with the collective playground. He 
believed we had nothing to train, hut had all to 
lo-e, by imitating Germany. America, and France 
in our domestic arehitecture and in our neigh- 
bourly relations. 

Street Improvements in the City, 

Mr. Frank '^umut^r. the City Engineer, refers in 
ill'' annual report to the widening of Fleet Street, 
aiid says that thc^ London County Council have 
-iLireed to eontiibuti- half the net eost of 

si'ttniti bark tlie 28 biiiidiiig< still remaining. Con- 
siderai>ie progri's^ lias been made in settling claims 
for the widening* of Bishopsgate Street bVithout. 
Arrangements have been made for removing the 
proiectiug corner of Bishopsgate Street Within, so 
that at lt^ jumrioii v.itli Leaclenhali Street the 
Tiioroiighfare eould be widened to 33 feet. The 
biiildiuu line of Coinhill at that spot is also to be 
straightened. The London f'onnty Council have 
agrt'ed to contribute towards the cost. The widen- 
ing of Tudor Street, begun in 1882. has been con- 
tinued. and steps are being taken to widen King- 
liorn Strt'et. The wudening of the eastern end of 
Gresham Street, betw^een Basinghall Street and 
Coleman Street, and of the eastern end of Leaden- 
jiall Street, are under eoiisideratioii. Xotices have 
been served to effect a wudeninu of Wood Street. 
The four ancient gates euclo^inu the patisli of St. 
Bartholomew' tlie Great Iiave bee]! removed, and 
comjiensation has been paid to the paroeliial 
authorities. The uate^ dividing St. Miehaers Alley 
and George Yard. Cornhill. have also been removecl. 

Mr. Colton, A.R.A., on Education and Art. 

Mr. AY. Bober t Colton, A.R.A,, in a letter in 
Thr Tunes of the ITth inst. protests au'cdnst wdiat he 
considers the mclically wrong aim- ot (jiir educa- 
tional authorities in reg<uxl to art matters, and the 
foolish expenditure of public money in encouraging 
the wrong side oi the balance ot supply and demand 
in art production. Dividing Great Britain into 
buyers and producers ot art. he inquires whether 
ve do not -pend much stupidly on the producer, 
.lid litrln or nothing on opening « Intiiiif^ls for the 


outlet and absorption of the product by cultivating 
the mas-es. The money spent upon our vast collec- 
tions at the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
and the South Kensington Mnsettm, is not spent 
upon cultivating the masses. These institutions, 
Mr. Colton thinks, are more in the nature of 
Universities established before their time and at a 
period wdieii elementary schools of appreciation are 
<ilone needed. That it is advisable to have mode- 
rate culioctions ot art w'orks in our capital city made 
up of single examples ot all schools is not disputed. 
But it Ave propose absorbing a goodly proportion of 
the thousands ot pictures by Old Wisters existing 
in England and several -fold examples of all the 
foreign ones — enlarging and building new' galleries 
as so<jn as the old ones are full — then we are spend- 
ing the nation's tvealth in a very mad and foolish 
w'ay. b)ur national collections in London are so 
« ompreliensive that the acquisition of fresh ex- 
amples might now' be very w'ell left to tlie bene- 
volence nf the private donor. But, on the other 
hand, the starved designers and tvorkers in metal, 
potteiy. textile^, lace, &c.. should have the finest 
examples (j 1 design in their respective trades 
brought home to wdiere they live iind tvork, to sucli 
places as Birmingham, Sheftiekl. Staffordshire, 
Bradtord. Ireland, and a hundred other districts. 

Alt teachers aie produced by Imndreds yearly. 
A tew tiud w'ork in 2 >toducing more of their kind. 
Very many find iiothiiiu t<j do : a wuiste to the 
State of the individiud. money, brains, and time 
spent. Designers are tinned out that thev may not 
produce their be-t, because the best cannot be sold 
by the manufacturer at a remunerative price. 

Considering the other tactor in the case — the 
necessary a.rti'-tic public to buy the materialised 
de;^ign when iris put upon the market — this side of 
the question Mr. Colton contends that the Govern- 
ment entiiely neglects. There is no organisation 
to produce those (pialities in the mind of the public 
that w'ill lead them to jiurchase, out of sheer love 
tor the beautiful, those fine designs that are pro- 
duced in potterv. metal. avoocI, and textile fabrics 
by the craftsmen ot to-day. Mlien the Govern- 
ment begins to think, it AA'ill begin to create a de- 
mand tor the iiood Avork ot the artist and designer. 
It Avill leali^e that the love of the beautiful is the 
lianaeea for halt the A'ice that dominates mankind, 
that to attack giossiiess in its infancy by surround- 
ing the budding mind Avith beautiful objects Avill be 
the means oi creating a citizen that Avill, in his time, 
demand the beautifully designed article as a neces- 
sity of hi^ existence. It Ax-ilf place in every district 
a small museum that shall be a criterion of taste. 
Built by .drilled architects, adorned and decorated 
bv tainou^ sculptors and painters, it should con- 
tain the ( hoicest examples, according to the 
trades ot the district, and be a standard of taste 
in e\^eiy ^^aiticular. The cost of tlie.se small 
temples (d art being gradually established might, 
Mr. Uolton "Ugge'^ts. be entirely supplied from funds 
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released bv the .stoppage of the unnecessary craze 
for collectiim’ works of ancient art as at present 
•conducted, which is not on the basis of the beauti- 
ful. but on that of rarity. Government purchases, 
bevond those already indicated, should be of the 
finest examples of modern skill that in due time 
will miturally become the work of old masters, so 
that an impetus may be ^iven to modern produc- 
tion by skilled cratt mien, rather than that innumer- 
able inefficient artists sliouki be forced and thrown 
upon the world without any outlet for their pro- 
ductions. We may take many le'^sons from other 
Countries in these matters. France spends verv 
larue <ums in biivino’ examples of modern French 
desiiiii in all branches of art, and distributes them 
over tile whole country. And our neighbour linds 
this policv pays not onlv in encouragement to her 
crattsmen. but in the money she draws from visitors 
from <ill nations of the earth. Above all, by 
placiiui' beautiful objects in clo^e cont.ict with the 
masses — in her streets and park;^^she i< .ilw.iys 
silentiv instructing' them in .esthetics. 

The Guildhall Crypt. 

The crypt under the Guildhall was opened to the 
public for the first time on 8th Auciist. The crypt 
mea^'iires 77 ieet by Tli feet, and is 1*3 feet in hem'ht. 
It extends (jver practic.illy the same area as the 
hall above, and is very similar in design. It is 
divided by a partition into eastern and western 
crypts, only the former being at present open. The 
eastern portion, which is divided into tour bays 
coire-'ponding to those of the hall, wars probably 
Used for ceremonial and the western half for domes- 
tic purposes. 

Mr. Sydney Perks. F.S.A. [F.]. the City Sur- 
vey<n’. whose recent Paper at the Society of Arts 
was rewarded by the Societyls Silver Medal, states 
that the wdiole ot the building was erected at one 
time. It was begun in 1411 and completed in 1425, 
the porch being added last ot all. No discoveries 
ot Norman work have been made. Everything 
lound — including windows, staircase, and passages 
— helped to fix the date as the fifteenth century. 
The Konian if^rnains iio^v exhibited in the t'rypt 
have for maiiv yoars been stacked away like rub- 
bish in <[ back y<n*d. and until they were recently 
nnpacke<l no one knew how fine tliey were. 

The much-needed restoration of tlie eastern 
'■'ivpt (which was formerly almost hidden) has 
shown the shaiting to lie of blue Purbeck stone. 
Until quite recently it was used as a kitchen. The 
western cry23t. which is believed to have collapsed 
during the Great Fire and to have been restored by 
Wren, is still used as .» storehouse. 

The eastern crypt, which is now open from 10 t(j 
5 d<dly, ex( ept Sundays, is being Used as part ot the 
Museum. A collect u m < d' (jld coffins is being shown 
here, including one from Austin Friars, another 
from the (fiiildhail lhapel with an inscription 
-Triting it to be tloH oi *’ Ueofi'rev the Trumpeter,*' 


and some of Roman times, as well ns Roman frag- 
ments of the well and other relics. 

Mr. Sydney Perks in his Society of Arts Paper 
suggests that as next year will be the quingentenary 
of the Guildhall it would be a suitable date for the 
restoration of the western crypt. 

It IS not unlikely that the Guildhall will be con- 
sidered in connection with that portion ot the 
King Edward Memorial which the Corpi^ration will 
probably undertake on its own acc(junt, apart from 
tlie metropolitan scheme. 

The British School at Rome : Dr. Thomas Ashby’s 
Excavations in Malta. 

Di. Thomas AAiby, Director of the British School 
at Rome, in a letter in Thr of the 3rd August, 

gives some interesting details of the ^-xcavations 
whicli were carried on by the Government of Malta 
under his direction during the month of June at the 
well-known megalithie buildings ot II agiar Kim and 
^Inaidra. 

The excavations. Dr. Ashl>y writes, had a twofold 
object. It was desiied to tain wliether, in the 

original excavations ot both buildings in and 1840 
and the ^supplementary excavations ot the former in 
1885, the ground plan had been completely discovered, 
or whether there were any additions to be made to it ; 
and aho. inasmuch as previous explorers liad, un- 
tortunately. almost entirely neglected to preserve the 
''inall ol)jects. and especially the pottery, which it was 
obvious that they must have tound, to see \\liethei’ it 
were not possiiile to remedy the deficiency to some 
extent by the recovery ot sufficient material, at iiny 
rate tor the determination ot the date ot the structures. 

Ill the course ot ten days’ work at each building, 
satisfactory results Avere arrived at in both these 
res]>ects. It was found that in front of the fa 9 ades 
ijoth ot Hagiar Kim and ot the loiver building at 
Mnaidra there was a large area roughly paved A\Tth 
slabs of stone. This Avas also the ca^^e at a building of a 
similar nature excavated in 1900 on the liill of Corra- 
dino, and seems to have been a regular teature. No 
tiuther additions (except in small details) AA^ere made 
to the plan of Hagiar Kim ; but at Mnaidra it AA'as tound 
tliat besides the tAvo main parts of the structure there 
Avere some subsidiary buildings. Avhich. though less mas- 
siA’e, were of ronsiderable importance ; they AAere per- 
il a deA'oted to domestic uses, inasmuch as a A^ery 
laige quantity ot pottery Avas tound in them. It was 
a ho ascertained tliat the site for the upper part of the 
main building, which is undoubtedly later in date than 
the loAA'er. wa-^ obtained by heatimg up against the 
external north-east Avail ot tlie latter a mass ot small 
-tones so as to torm a leA'el plattorm, instead ot by cut- 
ting away the side ot the rocky hill upon the slope of 
Avhicli Mnaidra i^ situated. 

In botli liuildings there Avere places in which the soil 
jiad not yet been completely cleared aAvay. and cham- 
ber- in which the ancient tioors ot pounded limestone 
Afips (locally called '‘torba ”) still maintained their 
liardness after perhaps 4,000 years. It Avas here that 
-mall olqerts were tound in considerable quantities — 
numerous fragments ot pottery and of tiint. but no 
tiace ot metal ; tlie former corresponded absolutely 
w ith that found in the hypogeum ot Halsaflieni (recently 
d^-eriljed in an interesting an<l Avell illustrated little 
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book Profe&vsor T. Zammit, the CTirator of the 
Valett a Museum), and in the other megalithic buildings 
ot the island, so that it seems clear that Hagiar Kim 
and Mnaidra. like the rest, belong to the neolithic 
period 

A lew exampIe^^ were al&o tound of the small stone 
pillars, often narrowed in the centre. c\hich are common 
in the megalithic buildincrs of Malta, both in Lolation 
and as supports to the coverslabs ot the dolmen-like 
niches which are ^o important a feature m these build- 
ings. In either case. Dr. Arthur Evan.-? thinks, they 
must be treated a> hactyJL or personitications of the 
Deity ; and one or two small terra-cotta models ot them 
were discovered in the course of the present excava- 
tions. A specially fine stone pillar, hitherto concealed 
by earth, more elaliorately turned than any other I have 
seen in Malta, iva^ tound by us, serving as the support 
to a dolmen-like niche immediately within the lower 
building at Mnaidra. on the right. Dr. Albert Mayr. 
in his valuable book on ” Prehistoric Malta. " i^ of 
opinion that the round tow ei>>, of which some halt -dozen 
exist in Malta. aKo l>eIong to the prehi'>toric period ; 
but in a trial excavation at Torre Tal MTlgia. near 
Mkabba, we were not able to find any evidence in 
favour of this supposition, all the pottery which came 
to light belonging at the earliest to the Punic period. 

This is the second season in which the British School 
at Rome has had the advantage ot lieing able to co- 
operate in excavation with the Government ot Malta, 
and the public 'spirit ot that Government in bearing the 
expense ot the vsork deserves all praise. . . . 

Painting Concrete Structures. 

The oil-destroying properties of the alkali jn 
cement have caused trouble in painting concrete, 
which can be overcome by a method described b}' 
Mr. Charles Macnicliol in a jiaper presented to the 
American Society for Testinu Materials last month. 
He used it successfully for some year^ and recom- 
mended it as simple and reasonable in cost. 

The method consists in treating the cement sur- 
faces with a solution of equal part^ b\' wemlit zinc 
sulphate and w'ater. ajiplied w'ith an ordinary bristle 
lirii'-^h. alter the cement is dry. It the precaution 
is observed of allowing forty-eight to seveiity-tw'o 
hours els a drying peruul, this treatment, Mr. Mac- 
nichol states, wail render a cement wail .is safe to 
paint on as an ordinary plaster wail. At his request 
l)r. A. Cushman prepared the tollowang explana- 
tion of the chemical reasons for the success of zinc 
sulphate in such work : 

’* In regard to the scheme tor painting concrete 
work with <i .solution of zinc sulphate in older to 
make the surface hold a paint coating, it is my 
belief that the zinc sulphate is very w^ell adapted 
for this purpose ow'ing to the fact that when zinc 
sulphate is brought into contact with the calcium 
hydroxide (hydrated lime) a chemical reaction re- 
sults m the formation of calcium siiijihate (gypsum) 
and zinc hydroxide (hydrated oxide of zinc). It is 
apparent from this that after the surface lias be- 
come thoroughly dry again, it wTll contain within 
its iiores <i mixture of gypsum and zinc oxide. 
These materials have no bad influence on linseed 
oil and, in fact, arc frequently used as paint pig- 


menrs. The reason w’hy such treatment should be 
necessary before apphung a paint coating to the 
surface of concrete must be apparent to everyone. 
When Portland cement sets a certain amount o: 
lime is set free in a hydrated condition as calcium 
hydroxide. This is a strong alkali, and tends tc- 
saponify the oil in the paint coating and thus de- 
stroy it. The work done by the appKcation of 
zinc sulphate is to destroy this alkalinity, and 
change the calcium hydroxide into a mixture cu 
calcium sulphate and zinc oxide. I do not know 
of anything that would answer this piiiqiose bettei 
than zinc sulphate.*' 

Another action taking place, and .in important 
one to the jiainter. is the tilling of the pores of the 
concrete, wliich jirevents suction, thus keeping the 
u\] paints applied from penetrating too deejdy into 
the cement. 

Moving- a Church Tower. 

The Tiwes Engineering Supplement of the 17tL 
August has the following item of news from Bel- 
gium : '■ The church at Biicholr. on the Dutch 
frontier, a Gothic building of the fifteenth centurv. 
has liocom*' too >mall for the continually growung 
population of the commune, and the choir could 
nor be lengthened it wais determined to move the 
tow'er bodilv for a distance of 9,3n metre^. just as 
tvas done in the l ase of the Dam station at Antwerp. 
Till.'? work lui> noAv been .successfully accomplished. 
The tow'er. which ls 10 metres high, is of sqiiar.- 
secnoii measuring iU metres on the side, and 
w eighs nearlv 3.< H M ) tons. It was first raised 2 cm. 
in order to detach it from its old foundations. 
The track along which it wus then moved wais 
formed of double beams carried on five rails, screw - 
jacks being placed 33 cm. apart. Tlie displac**- 
meiit of the striieture w'as eflected in eight days, 
and eight workmen w'ere able to produce all tin- 
effort required to move it forward 24 mm. at a 
time. On the first clay the tow'er w'as moveil 
Hj cm.- on the second 43 cm., on the third cm., 
and so on. the motion being imperceptible to the 
naked eyv. The w'ork has cost 350, (.MX) fr., wdth 
9-50U fr. for the new^ foundations. This is believed 
to be tile first instance in wdiich a building of such 
height and age has been moved.* 

Architectural Designs in Hoardings. 

Mr. \V. H. Lever, siDcaking at the dinner of the 
Billposters* Association on the Kith August, sug- 
gested that they should intrcMuce architectural 
designs in their hoardings, and lie expressed his 
intention to offer four prizes to be competed for 
next yctir of £2o. .£Io, and £1(.) respective! v 
for the best liill-posting stations constructed from 
an architectural point of view. 

Mr. En^rrxD WT^iperls [F.j lias been appointed 
Surveyor to the Grosvenor Estate in London, in 
succession to Colonel Eustace Balfour [F’.], ^\ho has 
retired from the post. 




ifobaio and Fresco by Pmtnriccliio at S. ilaria del Popnlo. The fi^nre in Fresco, the background in Mo-aic. 


WALL DECOEATION. 

By F. Moeley Fletcher, Director of the Edinburgh College of Art. 

Read before the Edinburg^h Architectural Association, 8th December 1909. 

T he great increase of material and mechanical resources in these modern daj’s seems to have 
brought bewilderment and confusion to decorative art rather than any corresponding 
advantage. No doubt the power of production to-day is greater than in past times, 
hut so far the advantage seems lost in the misdirection of its use. In wall decoration especially 
is this confusion evident. With all our machinery, with all our schools, can one point anywhere 
to a single piece of great and satisfying modern wall decoration in all this country — to any work 
that will bear strict comparison with that of the great masters of the past ? We have had in this 
country several masters of great decorative and imaginative talent. One thinks of the names of 
Gainsborough, Alfred Stevens, Eossetti, and others of our great painters who had the poetic 
talent, yet who left no great wall decoration in any of our national buildings or churches or great 
halls. 

The reasons for this apparent lack are probably deeper than we can tell. Perhaps the con- 
ditions of our climate and national life are such that a different character of decoration is more 
suited to us— one more concentrated in form, used as points of enrichment giving emphasis to 
large reposeful sm-faces, rather than the diffuse decoration of great spaces suited to other national 
ideals. Perhaps the reason is simply that a proper technical method has not yet been found 
that will satisfy the conditions imposed by our humid climate and the impure atmosphere of our 
cities. In either case it is evident to all who have studied the more modern attempts at mural 
decoration that the technical problem is not solved ; that good work has been spoiled or lost for 
lack of craftsmanship ; and that a true technique must be found before real progress can be made 
in this branch of Art. 
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It is the purpose of this Paper to inquire what are the principles that should he observed and 
kept in view in the search for a method suited to our modern conditions, and for the future 
development of a School of Decorative Painting in which personal expression may have the utmost 
freedom, subject only to the control of a true principle. 

In contemplating the carrying out of a definite scheme of decoration, the considerations that 
must simultaneously present themselves to an artist are those of Material and Treatment. The 
materials to he employed and the style or manner of treatment are equally involved in their 
relation to the architectonic necessities of any given work. The first decision as to both Material 
and Treatment must satisfy the elementary aesthetic principles or canons of workmanship 
relating to the work in hand. 

In mentioning aesthetic principles, the objection may be raised that aesthetic principles, 
like the so-called law'S of Beauty, are incapable of precise definition. No dou])t this is true 
as to a fixed law' or defintion of Beauty. Beauty is a name for the realisation of a perfect 
harmony — a condition or state rather than an action. It is only wdth action or wdth Art 
that w'e can state rules of cause and effect. So it is only as wo touch and handle tools and 
materials in art that w'e can find any definite and fixed rules or principles of workmanship. 
But these are clear and definable. The right or wrong principle may be tested and tried by 
action and result. In all the Arts canons of workmanship are known and accepted in the work 
of the true Tradition, though to many artists the knowdedge is one more of instinct than of 
intelligence, and the rules are perhaps too rarely stated. 

One great established principle relating to wrill treatment demands that in the decoration of 
a w'all the sense of the flat surface shall not be lost ; that howover elaborate the enrichment of 
the design, the sense of illusion shall never be given to an extent that would appear to destroy 
the fact of the Hat w'all. It is the same fundamental principle or rule that insists, in the enrich- 
ment of an object, that its essential character shall be emphasised rather than lost or disguised. 
This principle is familiar to us all, yet how' often is the consideration of it neglected in our w'all 
decoration, and especially in the choice of material for such w'ork ? Not only in our owm time, 
but in all times of the great periods of decorative art one sees the frequent tendency to fall aw'ay 
from true decoration of surface to the meretricious effort to produce illusion of realitv and so 
destroy rather than decorate the w'all. Examples of this may be seen in Roman as w'ell as in 
later European art. 

Whatever then be the particular material chosen for use on the surface of the w'all, it must be 
of a nature to harmonise with the fabric of the w'all rather than to conceal or disguise it. It 
should not be necessary to cover up the wall with a foreign material before commencing to deco- 
rate it. The most true decorative method will be one that uses rather than conceals the wmll. 
It may be contended that some of our modern w'all coverings are a necessary clothing of a wall 
prior to its decoration. In the case of domestic rooms, with the need of continual renewal and 
ever-changing tenancy, this must be admitted to be so ; but here it is a question of renewal and 
change of surface for the sake of cleanliness and the individual taste of successive tenants, and not 
a case of permanent or monumental w'all decoration. 

A common practice in the permanent decoration of public buildings is to cover the w'alls w'ith 
canvas upon which the decoration is painted either before or after the canvas is placed on the 
wall. This at the best must be admitted to be only a convenient makeshift and not a method 
satisfying in the simplest way the primary conditions of artistic treatment. The canvas is not a 
durable material used under such conditions, and is in its nature foreign to the substance of the 
W'all. 

One might elaborate to a great extent instances of breach of the elementary principle of true 
and direct treatment in wall decoration without finding any clue to a solution which should 
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indicate the perfect method. We can no longer haA^e recourse to the simple means of the old 
masters of fre>sco painting, for these have been proved dangerous in our humid climate and smoke- 
laden city atmosphere. If, hoAvever, Ave examine the best results of modern methods of Avork, 
keeping in vieAV the principles of the true tradition, Ave may find ultimately an indication of the 
sure direction for research and experiment that Avill lead to a method suited to our modern 
conditions. 

First among the notable examples of modern Avork that Avould seem Avorthy of our con- 
sideration are the great decorations of Puaus de Chavannes. The collection of decorations on the 
Avails of the Pantheon in Paris affords a unique opportunity for study and comparison of Auirious 
styles, both in method and treatment. Chief among them are the pale decorations of Puaus de 
ChaA’aimes, showing the life of Sainte GeneAueA^e, patron saint of Paris, rendered in delicate tones 
carefully limited in range as Avell as in poAver of colour, so that they harmonise perfectly Avitli the 
seA^ere stone interior of the solemn building. They have a pale beauty that is akin to that of 
the decoration by Perugino in the National Gallery in London. Near to them is the great 
dramatic painting of the death of Saint e GeneAutwe by Jean Paul Laurens, covering three dhu- 
sions of a large Avail with a representation full of intense human interest ; yet, seen from across 
the building, its dark masses do not decorate, but rather blot and obscure the stone AAdiich one 
feels to be covered up and hidden under the oil-painted canAuis. On another side of the ])uilding 
the terrible realism of the execution of a saint, by Bonmit, turns the recess in Avhich it is placed 
into a chamber of horror. No sense of enrichment of a Avail remains, only the xixid picture of a 
scene of murder. 

Without question the Avork of PuaTs de ChaA’annes is pre-eminent in its beautiful selection 
of tone and colour and its obvious harmony Avith the spirit and architectural intention of the 
building. On closer examination one finds it to be painted Avith solid oil paint, rendered dull 
on the surface by means of a Avax medium, and on a caiiAurs ground AA’hich has been fixed to the 
stone Avail. It is here that one (questions the character of the method and Avorkmanship. The 
fixing of the canvas is a conA^enience to the artist, but is not called for by the Avail Avhich it con- 
ceals ; nor can its material satisfy strict conditions of soundness and durability. The method 
has still other objections A\dien it leads to the possibility and actual practice of painting the 
decoration away from the building and under other conditions of lighting, as has been the case 
in M. de ChaA annes’ later Avork for the decoration of the Boston Library. These decorations 
were entirely painted in Paris, on canvas, Avithout the artist having seen the building for AA'hich 
they Avere destined. Here ])oth aesthetic and material interests are in danger. 

It folloAvs from these considerations that although one must alloAV the fullest admiration for 
beauty and tine treatment to the Avork of Puvis de Chavannes, yet the methods employed do 
not strictly satisfy the requirements of artistic principle on the material side. 

1x1 another respect the use of a canvas covering for Avail painting entails the loss of a decora- 
tive quality, especially Avhen the canvas is solidly painted over, as in the case of the Pantheon 
decorations. Under this treatment one loses the harmonious luminous quality Avhich should be 
a property of the AA^all itself rather than an illusory effect obtained by loaded lights. 

In the Vatican frescoes by Eaphael one never loses the sense of the luminous Avail, telling 
OA^eryAvUere through the painted decoration. In the Pantheon decorations, although the tones 
chosen are most harmonious, yet there is a sense of the loss of the Avail’s OAvn luminosity under 
the super-imposed opaque coating of solid paint. This necessity of retaining and using the 
luminous poAver of the Avail I believe to be of the first importance in decorative Avall-painting. 
It is a most conspicuous quality in the best of the old masters’ Avork. 

Another iioteAvorthy example of modern decoration is the Avork in {South Kensington 
Museum by the late Lord Leighton — the tAvo lunettes filled Avith designs representing the Arts 
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of Peace and the Arts of War. These beautiful designs are carried out by a modern method, 
named the Spirit Fresco method, by which the colour, while rendered fluid by a spirit medium, 
is laid on a porous surface, and is at the same time slightly protected by Avax. But the surface 
of the wall remains dry and absorbent, and the work is subject to all the varying influences of 
moisture, dirt, and acid gas in the London atmosphere. The colour has already faded con- 
siderably in the few years that have elapsed since the wnrk was done, and the surface has shown 
signs of disintegration. Otherwise the decorative character of these frescoes is entirely satisfy- 
ing, and they are of a true and scholarly tradition. Their only element of failure is in the fact 
of their inability to resist the dangers of our climate by reason of their exposed surface. How 
great these dangers are, and how penetrating is the acidity of a city atmosphere, w ill be realised 
by consideration of the fact that Professor Church, in examining the exterior limestone of 
St. PauPs Cathedral, found the limestone to be changed to sulphate of lime to a depth of three- 
quarters of an inch by the action of sulphurous acid in air and rain. Although in an interior 
there is protection from rain, there is still the similarly dangerous circumstance of condensation 
of moisture consequent on sudden changes of temperature. 

Neither the painted canvas nor the spirit-fresco method has therefore provided us wdth a 
sure means of work. The examples cited and other modern decorations of great and notable 
achievement, such as those by Mr. Sargent for the Boston Library, still leave us uncertain as to 
the soundness of their method, and unconvinced that the proper solution has yet been found. 
IMany other media and special preparations of pigment have been invented and are offered by 
the manufacturers of artists’ materials, some having obvious advantages ; but, good and useful 
as these are, they meet only part of the main requirements of our case. 

The failures or difficulties of modem materials have driven many artists to revert to the old 
methods of pure fresco as the only solution of the modern problem. Some examples of modern 
work of this kind are shown this evening. It is contended that they are standing our climate 
satisfactorily ; but so long as coal and gas are burnt in our cities there must be the continual 
impregnation by acid and consequent disintegration of surface as the lime becomes inevitably 
decomposed and the surface gradually powders aw ay. For these reasons the revival of fresco 
and tempera is of doubtful value. 

In an experiment nearer home the difficulties with which w e are faced have been more frankly 
met, and appear to be to a great extent overcome, in those remarkable examples of modern 
decoration in our own city carried out by Mrs. Traquair. Open as these decorations may be to 
individual criticism, yet they are without doubt a great achievement, and satisfy in a remarkable 
way many of the most difficult conditions presented to the modern decorator. They are, by 
virtue of the natme of the materials used, of great durability, and should prove to be immune to 
the dangers of our climate and atmosphere. They may be safely and freely washed and their 
protecting surface of w^ax may be renew^ed from time to time. 

The following are notes given me by Mrs. Traquair of her method of work and of the 
preparation of the walls : 

(1) A good plaster ground was prepared, then successive coats of zinc-white w^ere given, 
thinned very much at first with oil and turpentine — almost no zinc in first coats — four or five 
coats given in all. 

(2) The painting wrs done on the solid zinc-white ground, — the colour used being ordinary 
oil colour in tubes, thinned by a medium of beesw^ax dissolved in turpentine, — about one teacupful 
of beeswax shavings to a pint of turpentine. The fights w^ere got by w iping with a rag, no white 
paint being used. 

(3) The finished painting was varnished with good copal carriage-varnish. 

(4) A wash of wax and turpentine was put over all the varnished surface and rubbed by hand 
with a cloth to a dull eggshell polish. 
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A carefurexamination of the work in the Catholic Apostolic Church and in the Mortuary 
Chapel of the Sick Children's Hospital strengthens the conviction that the methods employed are, 
in the main, very suited to the conditions of our modern life. 

There is confirmation of the value of the protecting surface of wax, laid on and polished by 
hand, in the description given lately by Principal Laurie of the methods employed by the Greek 
sculptors and decorators in similarly protecting the painted surfaces of their statues and temple 
walls. Perhaps in detail the method might be simplified or varied, but the main points essential 
to true decoration seem to be well fulfilled, namely : 

(1) The wall is prepared with a durable and luminous surface of a very impervious character, 
thus protecting the work from dampness from within the wall, 

(2) In applying the paint the luminosity of the wall surface is retained and used in modelling 
the forms of the design. The lights are obtained from the wall itself — never by loaded paint 
suggesting an illusion of light unrelated to the wall's surface. 

(3) The surface of paint is covered with an impervious and renew^able protective material 
that in itself has a quality of decorative value. 

(4) The work is executed in situ. 

Whether the problem is entirely solved will only be decided by time and further experiment, 
but there seems to be a strong probability that in respect of material and method of work these 
decorations will prove a most valuable example. 

In accepting any technical method of Art w^ork one is thereby committed to conditions that 
affect or limit the scope of aesthetic treatment. If we accept a method of the character just de- 
scribed, then the aesthetic treatment of our work must be such as to satisfy the material and 
phy>sical conditions that are involved. In the first place the work will need to be scarcely less 
direct than work in “ buon fresco,” for, if modelling in light and shade is to be obtained by means 
of the white ground of the wall, a free and direct technique will be necessary that will allow of 
little repainting. As in fresco work a second painting will need to be avoided wherever possible, 
or luminosity and freshness will be sacrificed. 

On the other hand, the painted and waxed surface will allow of intenser tones than are possible 
on the more dead surface of the fresco wall, and consequently an extended range of values. 
Exquisitely beautiful as are the cool frescoes of Italy in the welcome contrast they afford to the 
intense life and colour of the street and town, yet here in our country of more restrained and 
greyer skies the power to extend and deepen the range of colour values would seem a fitting 
advantage ; so that although our conditions of life and climate may compel us to use a method 
lacking the lightness and delicacy of Italian fresco, may it not be that when we find our proper 
technique it shall prove to be one nevertheless of richer power for expression of form and colour, 
and capable of a strength and beauty that shall correspond to our own northern qualities of ever 
changing light, and its severe contrasts of deep and tender tones ? 

In the furtherance of this search and in the development of a school of decoration in Edin- 
burgh, great help and co-operation will lie in the power of members of this Association. When 
the signs of life appear in examples of sound experimental work we trust that both welcome and 
opportunity will be given by the architect members of this body. 



FiiT. S, — Imaginaiy Bird’s-eye Sketch of the Holy Sites in a.d, 33. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.— II. 

By Geo. Jeffery, Curatoi- of Ancient Monuments, CVpi’iis. 

\Co)iti)tued froyn p. 729.] 

DESCEIPTION OP THE EEMAIXS EXISTING ON THE SITES OF THE ANASTASIS 

AND THE MAETYEION. 


Classification, 


Pre-Christian. 

Traces of the city wall of Jerusalem and of fortifi- 
cations, &c. 

Tombs of Jewish character. 

Pagan Pemains Thkistian Era'. 

Possible evidences of the Temple of ^ enus, tradi- 
tionally said to have occupied the site during this 
period. 

Ancient Christian. 

The buildings of the fourth century [c. 333]. 

The restoration of the buildings by the Patriarch 
Modestus after the Persian and Jewish destruction of 
Jerusalem [c. 6‘28]. 


Mediaeval Christian. 

Byzantine rebuildings after the ruin caused by the 
Khalif El Hakim [c. 1000]. 

Buildings of the Latin Crusaders [c. 1130]. 
Additions by Emperor Frederick II. [c. 1225]. 

Arab Custody. 

Repairs of the fifteenth century. 

Turkish Custody. 

Repairs of the sixteenth century. 

Rebuildings after the fire of 1808. 

Alterations during the nineteenth century. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN. 

TRACES OF THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS OF THE CITY. 

T he traditional site of the crucifixion and entoinfjinent of our Lord occupies a plot of land 
which is apparently hounded on the south and east by remains of the city defences, 
which are certainly much older than the fourth century. 

In descriliing these remains of walls of a remote age, it must be remembered that they 
cannot he precisely identified either in age or use, because they are without any architectural 
features. The methods of masonry construction adopted in the Levant have remained remark- 
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ably unchanged throughout the ages. The huge stones with a simple drafted edge, leaving the 
face in the rough, are common to the primitive builders of the “ Haram area ” (site of the Jewish 
Temple) as much as to the Crusading masons of thousands of years later. Also the method of 
building the city walls at different periods has remained practically the same, the masonry tending 
to become a little smaller in cases where rel)uilding has taken place and the stones have been 
reshaped to fit their new positions. 

On the south side of the site a considerable length of the city wall lies buried beneath the 
accumulations of debris and the later buildings covering the area known during the past few 
centuries as the “ Muristan.” It was traced by Schick and others during the various alterations 
which have been carried out by the Germans and Greeks during the past quarter of a century on 
this site, and, although it was never very accurately noted at the time, the lower courses of the 
structure still remain below the level of the new German church and the Greek bazaar. This 
wall runs in a direction east and west, parallel with the south side of the Holy Sepulchre Church 
on a line passing through the foundations of the new German church (built on the site of S. Maria 
Maggiore).* 

The traces of a fortified enceinte on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre are very much more 
complicated with later alterations than the southern Avail, and they haA^e afforded a deeply 
interesting i'>roblem from many points of Auew. Herr Baurath Schick, of Jerusalem, Avho devoted 
so much of his time to the elucidation of archaeological difficulties in the Holy City, Avas perhaps 
most successful in AAdiat he did for the Christian anti(|uities. Herr Schick Avas employed during 
his long residence in Jerusalem of some fifty years as sanitary engineer to the “ inedjlis ” or 
toAAm council. He also prepared A^ery complete and careful plans of the Holy Sites for the Eussian 
and German Palestine Societies, and being constantly on the spot AvheneA^er anything Avas dis- 
coA^ered during the progress of alterations in the centre of the city he Avas able to amass a vast 
amount of information. The area on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre Church Avas laid bare 
to a considerable extent during the eighties of the last century by the Eussian Palestine Society, 
Avhich had obtained possession of a conA^enient corner of the premises for the erection of a large 
neAV hospice or hotel for pilgrims. This area on being freed from the squalid tenements and 
hoA^els Avhich ahvays coA^r any ancient site in the East reA^ealed the presence of most interesting 
fragments of buildings Avhich had been completely lost sight of. Herr Schick AA^as induced by 
these remarkable discoA^eries to make elaborate plans of the property, and to construct (or perhaps 
finish the construction of) a large-scale model of the Holy Sepulchre Church, AAuth its surround- 
ings, in Avood — the different proprietorships of the premises being shoAAm by painting the model 
in A'arious colours. This A’ery valuahle record of a period noAv passing away is preserved in the 
Anglican College, Jerusalem. 

According to Herr Schick’s inA’estigations the site of the neAv Eussian church Avas a rock 
platform which, AAuth its fortifications, had formerly constituted the guardhouse of the Eoman 
garrison at this point of the city — a defence as much against the turbulent citizens AAuthin the 
wall as against the enemy Avithout. The position of such a mural fortification is reminiscent of 
the great Pretorian Camp on the Aurelian Avail of Eome, or of the usual position of a mediaeval 
citadel in relation to the city for AA'hich it served as a defence. Jerusalem appears to haA^e 
been provided Avith more than one of these Pretorian camps for the use of the Eoman army of 
occupation. 

The traces on the site — i,e. the scarps and rock levels as far as they could ])e traced by 


* Apparently the only attempts to I’pcord the appearance their bazaar in 190o. Selah Merrill (U.S. Consul) repro- 
of this wall are certain references to it by Herr Schick at duces this drawing at p. 297 of his book, Ancient Jerusalem, 
different times in the P. and a view of it taken published in 1908 ; he does not, however, mention how the 

from a drawing made when the Greeks were rebuilding drawing was made or by whom. 
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Herr Schick at various times in the course of many years, whenever his professional employment 
connected with the cisterns and drains within this area led to such investigation — induced him to 
form the following opinion. 

The wall, traces of which have been distinctly identified at different points within the 
foundations of the new German church and the new Greek bazaar, appears to be a primitive 
enceinte wall of ancient Jerusalem running east and west. In a line, corresponding with the 
present “ Suk-el-amud,’’ Herr Schick thinks that the enceinte of the city at the period of a.d. 33 

continued from this pri- 
mitive wall in a direction 
i due north, thus forming 
: a right-angled recess in 
I the city defences at this 
point. A city gate, of 
; special plan and import- 
ance, was situated within 
this re-entering angle of 
' the wall, and forming an 
additional defence to the 
, gate on its north side 
stood the large square 
j enclosure or tower -of 
i the Pretorian camp. As 
I already remarked, this 
I camp was intended to 
j withstand any attack 
j from the city side as well 
as from the open country, 
and for this purpose the 
! gateway seems, accord- 
ing to Herr Schick’s 
theory, to have been 
planned in the shape of 
an elbow or of an L form, 
enclosing one corner of 
the camp and having two 
doorways, one fronting 
the country and the 

Fig. 9. — Plan of the Holy Sites deduced from the remains in situ. i-i p • 

Scale yetTo- Rock levels in metres above the sea. Otlier lacmg the City, 

both of which could be 

closed in the event of any fear of the population within the city uniting with the enemy on the 
outside against the “ army of occupation.” (Fig. 9.) 

The evidences for Herr Schick’s theory — the theory which seems also to have been endorsed 
and adopted by the Eussian branch of the orthodox Church — are based on a consideration of 
the rock contours and levels, as they remain in a much mutilated condition at the present dav. 
Unfortunately, the site has been much changed in subsequent ages: first, by the monumental 
buildings of the fourth century ; secondly, by the immense cisterns which have been formed all 
over it in later times. 

An inclined plane, rock-cut, leading up to this rock platform of the supposed Pretorium 
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on its south side from the street level on the west, seems to have been formed to receive a flight 
of stone steps, and one of the ancient steps still stands in situ on the top of this ramp. 

The rock platform above described is at about the same level as the rock platform forming 
the floor of the Mount Calvary Chapel within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and also of 
the general rock level of Christian Street. The ground slopes in a direction from west to east, 
in the same way as it does at the Damascus Gate, but its exact limits on the north side are 
at present unknown. 

There has always been a tendency to attach importance and value to any kind of ancient 
object which is found during the progress of alterations in Jerusalem. These remains, found 
by the Russians towards the end of the last century, attracted intense interest, and as is usual 
in such cases conclusions were drawn which have since become articles of belief with many 
persons, although there is little, if any, proof to be adduced in the matter. The Russian ecclesi- 
astical authorities seem to have decided that the rock platform, with its inclined plane for steps, 
is the actual stage on which Christ was tried before Pilate, and the scene of Christ before Pilate 
in the Pretorium” is represented in a large and quaint painting with life-size figures on a wall of 
the church which now covers the Holy Site. 

TOMBS OF JEWISH CHARACTER OX THE SITE. 

These tombs may be classified as follows : — 

(a) The Holy Sepulchre. 

(h) The traditional tomb of Adam, forming the hillock of Calvary. 

(c) The tomb of Nicodemus, a much mutilated tomb of the “ kokim variety, investigated 
with great elaboration by various writers in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
for 1877 (several Papers). 

(d) The “ Prison of Christ,’’ possibly a tomb which had been almost entirely destroyed as 
far as its character is concerned. This chamber could hardly have been a cistern as has been 
suggested, as it stands at too high a level for such a purpose. Certain traces of graves are said 
to have been detected in the rock area not far from the north-east corner of the “ Prison.” 

WATER CISTERNS ON THE SITE. 

The area covered by the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre is broken into all manner of 
irregularities by innumerable cisterns which have been cut from time to time, partly for collecting 
water and partly for quarrying purposes. Many ancient vestiges have naturally disappeared 
under the circumstances. The most ancient of these cisterns is the famous “Cross-finding” 
Chapel, which is referred to in the first historical accounts of the mediaeval period— e.^. Arculfus. 
The holes in the rocky roof of this cistern are mentioned by Quaresimus (Elucidatio) as evidently 
used for buckets, and this idea has been advocated by the supporters of a theory as to the rock 
platform above being the ancient Pretorium.* 


PAGAN REMAINS. 

Every possible trace of the use of the Holy Sites for Pagan purposes has, of course, utterly 
disappeared. This would be but necessary under the circumstances. 

During the excavation of the south-east corner of the site by the Russians, a curious 


* Cistern of the Cross-finding. OicL Survey Notes, 
p. 54. “Of irregular shape, hewn out of the Malaki bed, 


with the overlying Missae left as a roof, one of the most 
ancient types of cisterns.” 

5 H 
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fragment of inscription, evidently from the frieze of some public building, was turned up. It 
- ^ is the usual commencement of an 


Imperial dedication — 

Imp 

Part. . . . 

in two lines of finely cut letters of 
the second or third century. 

The Eussians have carefully 
inserted this fragment in the wall 
of their church, and there are not 
wanting enthusiasts who can ima- 
gine this to be one of the usual dedi- 
cations beginning — 

IMP . CAES . DIYO . TRAIANO 
PARTHici . ike., ike., 

set up by the Emperor on the 
temple erected here according to the 
Christian legend about the period of 
Hadrian or Trajan. 



AXCIEXT CHEISTIAX. 

THE BUILDINGS OF THE FOUBTH CENTURY. 

Fragmentary and much mutilated traces of the great monument erected hy the early 
Christians on the Holy Sites can alone be discovered at the present day. These fragmentary 
evidences are chiefly in the form of rock-cut outlines and foundation walls, which serve, to some 
extent, to elucidate the accounts written by early pilgrims. In as far as the}- agree with each 
other, such traces and early descriptions taken together give a fairly exact and conclusive idea 
of the plan and arrangement of the monument at the period in question. (Fig. 8.) 

The method of building in vogue during the later Eoman Empire, and especially in its 
provincial style, may be studied at Baalbek. The later portions of the stupendous temple may 
be considered almost contemporary with the buildings of Jerusalem, and the mason craft would 
probably be identical. This mason craft is characterised by the effort to employ the largest 
masonry possible, and, as a consequence of such a large scale, the stones are, as a rule, placed in 
position without being completely dressed to the face of the wall ; a finished surface was obtained 
when the building was completed and there was no further danger of injuring the stones during 
transport and handling. In some cases, as in the entrance facade at Baalbek, the stones (which 
have never been treated as finished work) have squared faces, but the edges are protected by 
a projection of 2 or 3 inches, which was to have been cut off' when the facade should be finished ; 
this facade, however, never was finished. 

In recognising Christianity as one of the religions of the Em})ire, the Eoman Government 
appears to have permitted the erection of sumptuous buildings in the customary way. No 
record remains of how or by whom they were planned : few names indeed of any architects 
of the Eoman Imperial period have reached us with certainty, and, although we have many 
descriptions of these buildings, and even a mosaic picture evidently representing them, still 
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the information upon the subject is far from complete. In other Avords, Ave have none of that 
official information which is always desirable. 

The surviving evidences of the Eoman buildings of the Holy Sepulchre on the site are as 
follows : — 

(a) The plan of the Eotunda or Anastasis (Church of the Eesurrection) as defined by the 
circular rock-cutting on the west side. 

{b) The monticulus ” of Calvary (Golgotha), which was also formed into a rock-hewn 
monument by the Eomans. 

(c) The east front of the Martyrion ” basilica, of which the lower courses of stone and its 
three doorwa^^s are fortunately preserved. 

{d) The Madeba mosaic. 

(e) The evidences derived from contemporary monuments, such as the apse mosaic of the 
Church of St. Pudenziana, Eome (the present writer 
was the first to suggest this identification, see Quarterly 
Eevieiv, 1899), the Trivulzio diptych, and other ivories 
of about the same period [figs. 1-5, Part I.], which 
all possess a precisely similar character in design and 
detail in the effort to represent the Holy 8ites. 

(a) The remains of the Anastasis are indeed scanty. 

The outline of the enclosing wall — which outline ap- 
pears in the earliest kno^ra copy of a plan — is only to 
be traced with difficulty in the rock-cut floor of the 
south-west quadrant of the Eotunda. All that Ave can 
assume is that, as the rock-cutting suggests a circle in 
accordance with the earliest descriptions of the place, 
the traces wh'ch remain at the present day are the 
actual foundations of the encircling wall of the fourth 
century. 

The rock-cut Holy Sepulchre is, according to many 
past and present authorities, now reduced to a mere 
mutilated fragment of rock, the upper portion of the 
little cubicle which the fourth-century stone-cutters 
left standing in the midst of the levelled plateau having 
subsequently been demolished. 

Xo architectural detail or fragment survives of the^ 
fourth-century Anastasis . 

{h) “ Mount Calvary/' which owes its designation 
and present form to the Eomans of c. 883, has peihaps — Remdins of the fourth century /n i9io 

suffered less from subsequent damage than any other 

portion of the remains of primitive times. If this little rock-cut chapel was originally a tomb, it 
has undergone a great change by being excavated and enlarged within to its present dimensions, 
but it is, of course, impossible to say how far the rock extends as a covering to the chapel ; the 
apse of the chapel is perhaps a mere niche in the rock face, and was never anything more. 

(c) The east front of the ^lartyrion or Memorial Church is the most iuteresting relic of 
the period now extant. Until the Eussian Palestine Society commenced its explorations on the 
site during the eighties of the past century, this venerable lelic was completely lost to sight, 
and a record of its existence seems to have survived only in the primitive descriptions, and in 
an assumption that the granite columns which have been found on the same side of the bazaar 
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formed part of its decorations. These granite columns were first brought to public notice as 
the “ Propylaea/' by Schultz, in 1845, and made to do duty as the remains of the ancient 
“ second wall of the city * (see Eobinson, toI. hi. p. 168). 

The ancient east front of the fourth century has, however, no very clear connection with 
the columns, and it seems more than probable that this colonnade has been added to the facade 
at a subsequent period. 

The three or four courses of large stones which are exposed to view in the Kussian church 
and in the adjacent wood store stand on the rock platform in a somewhat clumsily built manner, 
the inequalities of the rock made up Avith smaller stones, and evidently the Avhole is constructed 


< K£MA/NZ or 

THE PRETORi’JM. THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE 

AZ Q0SJECTUf<£O . _ - 



with a view to being covered over by a veneer of marble, or in some other way. A sunk face on 
the stones and other indications show that the stones were to be dressed after they were in 
position. The southern doorway, which also shows in the Eussian church, has this peculiariti", 

that either it is of subsequent formation, or it has been covered with a maiTle architrave in 

other words, it is now a mere hole in the wall some 8 feet or 10 feet wide : it is, however 
rebated for a door and provided Avith a cill. 

In the plans of the remains prepared by the present writer for publication bv the Eussian 
P. E. Society, in 1897, the central dooiway of the facade was shoAvn (as inferred) in the position 
Avhere it has since been discovered (1907) during the process of rebuilding the Coptic con- 
vent on the site. Its dimensions and position are shoAvn on the detail draAvings of the front 


* The “Khan ez Zeit/’ “ oil market,” or Suk el Amud, 
takes its latter name either from the rows of columns with 
which the market-place was lined, or from a great column 
said to have stood in the open space within the “ Gate of 


* f Amucl. Uoth ^yillis and Schultz speak 

0 the Suk, ’ east of the church, as “ deserted ” in their 
time (nineteenth century). 
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{vide illustration fig. 12), and a'detail of its moulded architrave (fig. 13). It is somewhat 
puzzling to find this doorway existing with a moulded and carved architrave executed in the 
stones of the wall, whilst the side door, as above de- 
scribed, if contemporary, must have possessed a marble door 
lining. 

The base of the wall, which has been brought into clearer 
evidence within the last few years, is certainly occupying the 
position of the east front of the fourth-century basilica, as 
shown on the mosaic of St. Pudenziana and as described by 
St. Sylvia of Aquitaine ; the only question which arises is 
whether the stones we now see are the base of the original 
fourth-century monument, or of some later rebuilding 
(fig. 13a). 

The problem presents itself under so many different 
aspects that perhaps we may consider it one of the most 
perplexing puzzles in archaeology. 

1. In the first place, the rock platform on which the 
wall stands has the appearance of having undergone great 
alterations subsequently to the erection of the wall — altera- 
tions which are so unaccountable and confusing as almost 
to baffle speculation. For instance, the great central door- 
way, on being discovered in 1907, proved to be without a 
rock cill as far as w^as observed, and the area within this 
doorway (w^estwwds) appeared to be of a much low^er level architrave:, last door . basilica. 

than the rock platform within the Eussian church. Here . . . 

there had been cellars under the Coptic convent, and w ithin Fi ’ is 

them w^ere disused cisterns or mills for some primitive manu- 
facture. This area w^as, unfortunately, not explored with any intelligent supervision — in 
fact, it w^as merely turned over by the ignorant occupants of the Coptic convent, wEose object 
w as to rebuild their premises in the cheapest and easiest 
manner possible, making use of all they found on the 
site for the immediate jmrpose of second-hand building 
materials. In this way a most valuable piece of 
archaeological iiwestigation has perhaps been completely 
lost, and many indications of the arrangement of the 
most interesting of Christian churches probably dis- 
appeared on this occasion. 

It w^ould seem sufficiently evident that the rock 
levels around the east front of the basilica have been 
cut away subsequently to the building of the church, 
because the w^all and rock have been cleaned down (after 
building) to the depth of about thiee inches at some 
height above the present floor in the Eussian church (see 
fig. 13a). The w'all has been prepared to receive marble 
slabs supported by dowels, the holes for wffiich occur all 
over the face of the stones, and this marble decoration 
evidently finished at a -platform level, marked by the horizontal line of the sinking, beneath 
wffiich the rock has subsequently been cut aw^ay in a rough unfinished manner. 



Fig. 13 a —Foundation Stones of Constantine’s 
Basilica in the Russian church. 
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2. A still greater puzzle presents itself when we come to consider the traces of a colonnade 
which at some period occupied the usual position of such a feature in front of the east wall of 
the basilica . 

The colonnade in question is represented ])t {a) the base of a terminal pilaster towards the 
south, which is now to be discovered in a miserable little eating- shop only 6 feet wide on one side 
of the “ Suk-el-Amud ’’ ; (b) the base of an engaged column of grey granite (a much-decayed 
fragment) standing within the new Russian church, of which the actual base of the column may 
be white marble : and (c) the mysteriously uncouth attempt (apparently) at a copy of (b) in a 
base to another mutilated and decayed granite shaft, also standing within the Russian church. 

These bases rest on a rock platform partly covered over with stone paving which prevents 
any investigation of their actual site. 

In the building of the new Russian church these interesting fragments have been carefully 
incorporated in situ. At the same time it is a little difficult to realise their original appearance 
or to discover if they occupied the position of detached or attached columns. At present they 



are treated as if they belonged to the latter category, and they appear partly imbedded in the 
external wall of the modern church. 

The base mouldings of the column and its pedestal within the Russian church are precisely 
the same as those on the base in the little shop outside, and the pilaster base in the shop has a 
plan of an extra set-back to the aeljacent wall, which seems to suggest its terminating a series 
of attached columns. 

The bases of the two columns (figs. 14 and 15) preserved within the Russian church are 

very remarkable. Like the pilaster in the shop outside, these columns rest on low pedestals 

that on the south being moulded in an ordinary style of Byzantine work, and apparently partly 
concealed by later masonry and cement. It is much mutilated. The northern of the two 
appears to be a mere block of stone, of which the moulding has only been commenced. In this 
latter the base of the column and the pedestal form one block, in the other example the base of 
the column is distinct from the pedestal. 

The question arises as to whether these two pedestals are cut in separate l)locks of stone or 
are part of the rock platform on which they stand. As the platform was covered over with 
paving at the time of the building of the new Russian church, it is of course im])ossible now to 
see if the apparent blocks of stone are part of the living rock or not. 
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In the P.E.Q.S, for 1S88 (p. 17) Herr Schick appears to give the first regular report or state- 
ment on the disco verv of the remains on the Eussian property. According to this the Eussian 
Society bought the site between the years 1859 and 1862 (in two portions). A visit of the Grand 
Duke Serge was commemorated by a general clearance of the ground under the supervision of 
Herr Schick, and an official report published in Eussian and in the Geiman Palestine ZeifscJirift 
1885 (p. 245). more complete clearance of the site was made in 1887. of which a plan was 
made by Herr Schick and communicated to the Palestine Exploration Fund. A continuation 
of this report appears on p. 57 of F.E.Q.S. for 1888. Herr Schick ])egins l)y referring to the 
granite columns in Suk-ehAmud/’ which at the time were three in number, a fourth having 
been removed twenty years before, also the remains of a pier or stone jamb (the pilaster base 
within a shop). The space between the columns appears to have l)een closed with masonry, 
“ apparently built by the Crusaders (and covered with a vault).* 

Sir C. W. Wilson, commenting on the above statement in the same paper, states that “ It is 
so important that researches should be carried on at this spot, that the Committee have taken 




steps, which they hope will be successful, to work in co-operation with the Eussian Society/’ 
This hope seems not to have been fultilled. 

Herr Schick states that as far as he knew no plan except his own was made of the site before 
the building of the Eussian and Clreek property in 1887. (See P.E.Q.S,, 1888, p. 20.) 

RESTORATION OF BUILDINGS BY THE PATRIARCH MODESTUS 

The greatest difficulty presents itself in any attempt to bring the ancient wall (1) into any 
usual harmony of design with the colonnade (2) in front of it. The wall has all the appearance 
of being the original Eoman work of the fourth century. The largeness of parts, the scale of 
the masonry, and the evidence of the dowel holes, which correspond with the statement of 
Eusebius about the marble on the external walls of the Hartyrion, are all characteristic of the 
period. But the colonnade is on a very different scale and evidently belongs to the poor re- 
building of the seventh century by Hodestus and St. John Eleemon. The two oldest repre- 
sentations of the basilica hitherto discovered — the apse mosaic of St. Pudenziana, Eome, and 
the rude attempt to show the buildings on the famous Hadeba floor mosaic — clearly give the 
impression that the Martyrion was originally designed without any portico covering the great 

* The columns of the eastern facade referred to by time by Willis in 1849. See Williams’ Holy City, vol. ii. 
Schultz in 1845 are perhaps clearly described for the first p. 250. 
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eastern doors. This must have been added in the seventh century, and within a few years the 
Caliph Omar appropriated this new feature in the buildings for his mosque. infra.) 

The existing base of a wall of great stones in which the three doorways of the basilica are 
traceable extends in a line from south to north from the corner within the new Russian church, 
for a distance of 100 feet, the northern portion l^eing buried within the substructures of the Coptic 
convent. The central doorway (see fig. 1*2) was laid bare in the autumn of 1907, but it has 
since been covered up with modern additions so that it is difficult to appreciate its proportions. 
This central doorway is the only one of the three which has any architrave mouldings 
cut in the stone jambs (see fig. 1*2), and from this circumstance we must conclude that the 
wall has been in some manner rebuilt, and that the central door was re-erected or restored under 
the circumstances. As already remarked, the wall within the Russian church appears to be 
in situ covered with dowel holes, and has been pared down to receive marble slabs, and the 
doorway which occurs in this portion may have been furnished with a marble architrave, but 
in that case the central dooiway must belong to the rebuilding of the sei’enth century, as it 
seems hardly probable that the builders would give it a mere stone architrave whilst the less 
important side entrances were decorated with marble. The fact that this central doorway has 
no apparent cill and is conseauentlv at a lower level than the door in the Russian church har- 
monises with the idea of its 
belonging, together with the 
colonnade, to the seventh 
century. To the rebuilding 
of this century also belongs 
the lowering of the rock 
platform in front of the 
three doorways to almost 
the level of theSuk-el-Amud 
of modern days. 

If the above theory be 
correct, the fragment of 
wall within the Russian 
church may be considered 
to belong to the fourth 
century, and the central doorway with the colonnade to the period of rebuilding after the first 
destruction of the basilica by the Persians in 614.* 

In 1894 the present writer o])served a fragment of cornice with egg-and-dart ornament 
(fig. 18), evidently of the same date as the central doorway, which looked as if it was in situ on 
the top of the great stone courses within the Coptic convent. This fragment has been since 
destroyed. Its presence seemed difficult to explain, and it may have merely formed part of some 
accidental feature of which no other record now remains. 

One of the most interesting discoveries connected with the monument was made in May 
1897. One of the large stones in the basilica wall, at a height of about 15 feet, at a point a 
little to the south of the central door, which had become exposed during the repairs to the Coptic 








a 
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Fit's, 18. Fragment of Comice (stone) formerly in situ (?) at north end of 
Babilica Wall. Now destroyed. 


* A series of nine much mutilated Corinthian capitals of 
a debased character, possibly of the seventh century, have 
recently been found during the demolition of the Muristan 
ruins, adjoining the Holy Sepulchre, They are of a plan 
combining a column attached to a square pier, suggesting 
a cornice with projections over the columns in the later 
Roman or Byzantine manner. These capitals, which have 
all the appearance of having formed part of such a facade 


as once existed at the east end of the Basilica, are now 
stored m the entrance to “ Abraham’s Convent.” The 
capitals (Corinthian) aie of an inferior woikmanship, but 
0 flAn small volutes. They measure 

“ ^ u lu ‘“'I*®’"" height by about the same in width, and 
Tf T of about 2 feet diameter. 

that the average width of column frag- 
ments found in these ruins is about 2 feet (tigs. 16, 17). 
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convents, was found to be inscribed with a large panel of elegant Cufic. The inscription runs in 
the formula : “ In the name of God, Merciful and Compassionate. From the Exalted Majesty. 
It is commanded that this mosque is to be guarded, and that none of those under our protection 
(Ce. Jews and Christians) be permitted to enter it, either by payment or under any other pretext, 
&c., &c.” * The name of the Caliph, and the date, are unfortunately omitted, but it is doubtless 
of the period of Omar and Sophronius. This most interesting memorial of the foundation of 
the first Moslem mosque in Jerusalem was immediately, on being found, sent to Constantinople, 
whereby this time it is probably lost ; a photograph of the stone appeals in P.E,Q.S, for 1898 
(p. 86). In this inscription we have an additional identification of the seventh-century colonnade 
of the east front in which the mosque was established liy the Caliph in 687. Here it may be 
permissilde to suggest that the very rudely executed column base, the northern of the two 
within the Eussian church, may belong to some alteration or subsequent rebuilding of this 
portion of the colonnade when in use as a mosque. According to Arculphus the early ^Moslem 
settlers in Jerusalem were content with very poor makeshift buildings for their mos<iues, the 
great mosque of the Haram being a mere adaptation of the ruined temple of Jupiter. 

MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN. 

BYZANTINE REBUILDINOS. 

Eemains of the earlier Byzantine period in the history of the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
excepting those above described, are comparatively difficult to trace. On the south side of the 
parvis of the Crusaders’ building are the evidences of an arcaded construction, uncertain 
both in design and in date, which, to judge by the remaining wall-respond which still stands at 
its western extremity, may also be of the period of Modestus. This wall-respond or wall-shaft 
(about 2 feet in diameter) has the curious basket-shaped capital so characteristic of earlv Con- 
stantinople work. Several bases of columns belonging to this arcade may be traced along the 
south side of the parvis or piazza, but it is difficult to imagine what purpose such an arrange- 
ment served unless it reproduced to some extent the colonnades surrounding Golgotha described 
by Eusebius and the earlier pilgrims. A similar arcade on the north side of the church, occupv- 
ing a position close against the front of the north transept, seems to represent the corresponding 
cloister on the opposite side of the buildings. The basket-shaped capital above referred to has 
a very early character ; but still both these arcades may very possibly ])e no older than the much 
later rebuildings after the great destruction by El Hakim in 1008, and the northern arcade has 
evidently been completely rebuilt long subsequently even to the latter period. 

The Church of St. Mary the Latin was a building of the Byzantine and Eomanesque period, 
within the limits of the southern arcade above described. Its position was clearly defined for 
the first time by the present writer in 1895. De Vogue had a general idea on the subject which 
was correct, but he seems to have missed seeing the still well-preserved apse of this ancient church 
which is visible enough to anyone passing through the parvis : and indeed its large wide 
arch resting on capitals built up in the flat wall on the east side of the little piazza is almost 
intrusive on the sight. This apse is now used as a Holy Site by the Armenians. The church 
to which the apse belonged is completely swept away, but the pathway down to it shown on the 
plan of Arculphus is still preserved in the long straight staircase within the modern Greek convent 
on the western side of the parvis {vide plan No. 21). 

Of this earlier period a much mutilated fragment probably survives in the new Eussian 
church in the form of an archway about 15 feet high. It has, however, ])een very much altered 

* Cufic Inscription: found May 1897. in a stone about See also M. G. Ganneau's remaikson above in P.E Q,S„ 
1 metre 10 cent, square in sitn^ at the side oi the road- 1901, p. 246. 

way leading to the Coptic convent. P.E.Q.^S., 1897, See also P.E. §.6'., 1898, p. 86, for photo of stone, by Dr 
p. 302. Van Berchem. 
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and rebuilt at different times, so much so that its present position and condition hardly afford 
even a subject for speculation. Where the present new Eussian hospice and Greek shops stand 
was formerly a bazaar which may have perpetuated the existence of a mediaeval market — 
perhaps the “ Malcuisinat ” of Crusading times where the pilgrims found their miserable 
cookshops and restaurants of the period. The Byzantine-looking archway now within the 
Eussian premises may have been built in connection with this market. 

The later Byzantine buildings are again somewhat problematical. The well-known descrip- 
tion of the rotunda by Saewulf the Englishman, with its side chapels extending southwards in 
such a way that “ all the churches were visible to a man standing in any one of them,” would 
lead us to suppose that the line of three chapels known at the present as those of St. John the 
Divine, the Trinity, and St. James is identical with what Saewulf saw. These three chapels 
with the chapel of St. Mary (now called “ of the Apparition ”) on the opposite side of the church 
may probably occupy the exact sites of a more ancient date, but such architectural features as 
they possess give an impression of a much later style than the pure Byzantine. The chapel of 
the Trinity had at one time a dome, no longer in existence, the pendentEes of which remain 
with some traces of mediaeval painting on them. 


BUILDINGS OF THE LATIN CRUSADERS 


During the early and middle ages the desire on the part of Western Christians to visit the 

Tomb of Christ was to some extent satisfied by the erec- 

tion of copies of the entire buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 

in Jerusalem. 

The largest and most ancient, and at the same time 
most complete, of these replicas is the group of buildings 
knovm as the Seven Churches of San Stefano, Bologna. 
These buildings (unfortunately “ restored ” in the nine- 
teenth century) are of yellow brick with stone details in 
the local style of Eomanesque art, and inserted in the 

Fig. 19.— Bib. Imp. Mss. Lat. 2321. Tenth ,, i ! o > , 

century Manuscript. walls are numcrous carveci fragments from some ancient 

temple, once occupying the same site. The interesting 
buildings have all the appearances of a remote antiquity, and certainly represent the plan and 
conditions of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem during the period intervening between the 




restoration by Modestus and their destruction by Hakim. 
Here we see (fig. 20) the Holy Sepulchre without the outer 
chamber, as described in its earliest form; the circular 
church opens into the central atrium or courtyard with an 
arcade on either side, north and south ; and at the east end 
of the group of buildings is a large church representing the 
Basilica with five aisles. The large open enclosed space on 
the south is still known as Calvary, and the small chamber or 
chapel on the north side is the “ Prison.” 

WTth its legends of remote foundation by Petronius, 
Bishop of Bologna, and a descendant of the Emperor 
Constantine ; its votive offerings from the Lombard King 
Liutprand ; its more or less successful attempts to re- 
produce the “stations” of Jerusalem, this singular group 
of churches, in spite of modern “restoration,” is one of 
the most interesting antiquities of Italy. 
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Elsewhere in Europe traces of similar attempts to reproduce the Holy Sepulchre, but gene- 
rally of a much later date, are to be found. Several examples existed at one time in France, 
but at the present day they are in a very imperfect condition ; Saint-Sepulchre de Neuvy and 
Saint Benoit la Eivik*e seem the best preserved. In Spain the copy standing in the suburb of 
Segovia is of great interest, as it appears to preserve the arrangements of pre-crusading times, 
with the mere apse on the east side of the Eotunda, which was afterwards removed to give place 
to the “ Chorus Dominorum.’' 

The altar above the Tomb. — Both at Bologna and at Segovia the flat space or platform 
formed by the roof of the Tomb is occupied by an altar. The space is about sufficient to accom- 
modate the half-dozen clergy engaged in celebrating High Mass, but not more than sufficient. 
At Bologna this limited space is protected by a balustrade, at Segovia it becomes more of an 
inner chapel formed by the inside walls of the church. This arrangement agrees with the descrip- 
tion by the Eussian Abbot Daniel who refers to the altar above the Sepulchre at which the 
priests celebrated Mass on the Easter-day of his visit. 

All these mediaeval reproductions of the buildings at Jerusalem would be made with the 
aid of such plans as were inserted in the manuscript travels of the period — as, for instance. Fig. 19. 
It is not therefore surprising if they betray slight acquaintance with the actual structures they 
profess to represent. 



PORTE STE. ilARIF. IX 1B60. 

From a photograph lent by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


[To be co7itiniied,'\ 
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REVIEWS. 

EOMANESQUE AND OKIENTAL 
AECHITECTUKE. 

A History of Architecture, hcvimj special regard to the 
natural Artistic Besults of Constructioji and those 
Methods of Design u'hich are the Besult of Abstract 
Thinking and of the Pure Sense of Form. By Bussell 
Stujgis. A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects, Ac, Yol, II. Bomanesgue and Oriental. 
398 Illustrations. New York and London. 1910. 
Price 2os. [H. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.] 

In the second volume of his History of Architec- 
ture Mr. Eussell Sturgis has dealt generally speak- 
ing with the buildings of Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa between the third and twelfth centuries of 
our era ; he has dealt, that is to say, with the 
Eomanesque and Byzantine periods, including the 
earliest Christian buildings ; with Moslem buildings 
generally in Syria, Egypt, Spain, Peru, India, and 
Sicily ; and he has included also a general survey of 
building in India, China, and Japan. 

In his preface to this volume Mr. Sturgis re- 
pudiates a suggestion made by some critics of the 
first volume that there is need of more profound 
inquiry as to ultimate causes : Why, for instance, 
were the Eg}q)tian buildings just what they were ? 
Such an inquiry, he holds, would lead us away 
from the real subject of his work into the region of 
metaphysics or of ethnics — “ let us keep close to 
that which can be verified."" I have referred to 
this passage partly because it points to the principal 
distinction between Mr. Sturgis" attitude of mind 
and that of earlier writers such as Lubke who 
sought for no such limits, and partly because it 
points to what I think is the most characteristic, 
and at the same time the most valuable, quality 
of Mr. Sturgis" work. Mr. Sturgis approaches his 
subject as a practical architect familiar with, and 
interested in, different kinds of materials and their 
application to different kinds of buildings, and the 
chief interest of his work lies, I think, in the con- 
nection which he seeks to trace in all cases between 
the problem of the material on the one hand and 
the resultant peculiarities of style on the other. 

Why did the Egyptians batter their walls ? 
Because the material which they first used was sun- 
dried mud bricks which would not hold together in 
large masses unless the walls were sloped inward 
from bottom to top. MTiy did the Chinese curve 
their roofs ? Not for any such fanciful reason as their 
memory of the sagging canvas of the tents which 
sheltered them in the earlier period of their history, 
but because their ignorance of scientific carpentry 
led them to strengthen their outer walls by the 
addition of outside galleries or verandahs in order 
to resist the thrust of the roof, and this gave an 
occasion which they were not slow to welcome of 
changing the pitch of the rafters. Why did the 
S\T:ian builders of the fourth century carry their 
arcaded walls across their basilicas from north to 
south instead of longitudinally from east to west 


as we do in Europe ? Because they could not get 
timber beams long enough to span the nave ; but 
they could get stone slabs large enough to rest on 
cross walls not more than eight feet apart. 

No general historian of architecture has, I think, 
dealt so thoroughly with the constructional aspect 
of the subject, and this gives its principal and 
peculiar interest to Mr. Sturgis" book. His treat- 
ment of other problems is not always so thorough. 
Allusion is made, for instance, to the rather difficult 
question of the orientation of Early Christian 
churches ; but Mr. Sturgis is content to leave it 
without any more definite conclusion than that 
some churches were built with the sanctuary at the 
west end and some with the sanctuary at the east 
end. 

The number of problems with which a modern 
historian of architecture is brought face to face is 
so great, the mass of literature which has come 
into being in recent years and which he has to 
master is so enormous, and the buildings which 
modern railways and steamships have brought 
within his reach are so innumerable that it would be 
ungrateful to look too closely into points of detail ; 
nor indeed will it often happen that any one reader 
is able from personal knowledge to follow Mr. 
Sturgis in his detailed description of buildings in 
three continents of the world. The chapter on 
Later Romanesque Building in England,” however 
(Book lx., chap, iii.), contains several statements 
which, interesting as they are, would be much more 
so if they were fully established, and this would 
have involved, I think, some inquiries which would 
have added considerably to the bulk as well as to 
the interest of the book. There is one paragraph 
(p. 382) in this chapter which is apt to be mis- 
leading : The church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
Oxford was more often considered as the Chapel of 
Christ Church College than as a Cathedral."" 
Christ Church of course is not, strictly speaking, a 
college, and while the dedication of the Cathedral 
church is indeed to St. Mary (and All Saints), the 
church commonly known as St. Mary the Virgin 
is the church of that parish in High Street. 

From a literary point of view there is con- 
siderable variation of quality in different parts of 
the volume, and there are parts which it is difficult 
to think that Mr. Sturgis would not have revised 
and rewitten if his life had been prolonged. 
While, however, there are among the judgments 
and opinions expressed in this volume many which 
are not entirely convincing and which seem to re- 
quire more support, all students of architecture 
must be very grateful to the author for the great 
ability, knowledge, and labour which have con- 
tributed to its production. Since Fergusson pub- 
lished his great work in 1865, the science of 
archaeology has seen very remarkable development 
and the mass of knowledge at the disposal of the 
historian of architecture has enormously increased. 
Mr. Sturgis has done a great deal to bring the 
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general view of the subject up to date, and his book 
is likely to be used for years to come as one of the 
principal, if not the principal, textbooks on this 
subject. 

The illustrations of the volume are very full and 
very good. The greater number are reproduced 
from photographs, many are taken from other 
works, and a few — and these are not the least 
interesting — are from drawings and diagrams by 
the author. Arthur 8. Dixox [J?".]. 

GUILD OF MAGISTRI COMACINI. 

The Cornacines : their Predecessors caul their Successors. 

Bp W. Bavenseroft, F.S.A. [F.]. [L<mdon : Elliot Stocl. 

1910. Price 3s. 6c/. net. Preface, 76 pages, and index.^ 

Pleasantly written, this interesting book, with 
twenty-four illustrations, is the outcome of a 
lecture and some Papers by the author after a 
couple of visits to Italy, Little of the 
history of the Comacines is known with 
exactitude, but Mr. Ravenscroft's con- 
tribution condenses all that he suc- 
ceeded in gathering by patient inves- 
tigation, and the conclusions arrived at 
he naturally hopes will appeal in one 
way or another to antiquaries, archi- 
tects, and members of the masonic 
fraternity. The outline sketch leads 
into the realms of conjecture, and there 
is much to ponder upon concerning the 
possible antecedents of the Comacines, 
and perhaps also of their successors. 

Reasons are here set out for supposing 
the Guild of Artificers who held as their 
centre the island of Comacina in the 
sixth century and afterwards, and who 
were linked with the colleges of classical 
Rome, were, as to their traditions, 
descended from the Hittites. Thus we 
may be led to believe they were inheri- 
tors of traditions of King Solomon and 
of the Temple ; and the author points 
out directions where, he submits, mani- 
festations of the influence are discerni- 
ble. He holds that the great guild of 
the Comacines was merged into the great 
masonic guilds of the Middle Ages, and 
that as these guilds died out their forms 
and ceremonies were preserved to a 
great extent in our masonic lodges. Is 
it a wild inference,'' he asks, that, by 
traditions, the Comacines were, at any 
rate in some senses, the successors of the 
Temple-builders, and that the masonic 
stories associated with the Temple told to-day in 
connection with Freemasonry are not without 
foundation t " 

In our own country it is unquestionable that 
early in the seventeenth century a certain class of 
skilled workers in stone began to admit other 
members, antiquarians and persons of social stand- 


ing, who were taught signs and passwords, most 
likely identically some of those in use by the 
workers when they travelled from place to place 
as a means of recognition and evidence of skill. 
Though the term Freemason is often used in the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, implying a 
superior grade of mason, there are well-known 
references dating from 1646 to 1709, successively 
of Ashmole, Plot, Holme, Aubrey and Steele, to 
the new class of Accepted " or Speculative Free- 
masons. Here, where we are on sure ground, and 
where Mr. Ravenscroft could be convincing enough, 
he merelv quotes the Aubrey MS. Nevertheless, 
a certain class of operative masons of the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, from whom 
the great masonic body of to-day trace descent, 
were, Mr. Ravenscroft claims, the legitimate 
descendants of the great Comacine guild. 


The author deals"^withlthe particular surface 
ornamentation in interlaced patterns so frequently 
carved on stone in buildings of various^ early 
periods — the endless, or King Solomon's, knot ; 
and also the mysterious sculptured lions at Pisa 
and Siena, with others of far earlier date. When 
we bear in mind, as Mr. Ravenscroft tells us, that 
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of the great distinguishing badges of the Comacini, 
the endless knot and the Lion of Judah, the former 
‘‘ is everywhere the badge of the same brother- 
hood — the sign manual of the same guild of crafts- 
men/' we cannot but be impressed with his very 
interesting suggestions. One chapter is devoted 
to Comacine influence in the British Isles. 

As this notice is sent to press we learn that 
Dr. Garstang's recently published book. The Land 
of the Hitt lies, focuses all the knowledge that has 
been gathered of this mighty race of Asia Minor 
between 2000 b.c. and 700 b.c. ; and Professor 
iSayce, in the introduction, expresses his opinion 
that on the intellectual side its culture, which 
spread both eastward and westward, promises, as 



i-Kt^COES IX LOWER fHURL'H, b. CLEMENTE, ROME. 


knowledge extends, to enlighten us upon '' much 
that is mysterious in the art and religion of Greece 
and Europe.'^ 

Mr. Ravenscroft’s little book appeals to a 
wide circle ; it is well that architects should be 
acquainted with it, and I hope it will be appre- 
ciated. We live in the hope of discoveries : 
seeking to illustrate rather than to prove ; it would 
be a thousand pities were the author to stop 
short with his little volume and neglect to put 
before us a further work in elucidation, tracing 
much that is traditional in art to the sources from 
which it might be supposed to be far removed. 

Already there is an announcement of a new 
book dealing with the district of Comacine settle- 
ment, entitled The Lake of Como : Its History, Art 
and Aichceology, by the Rev. T. W. M. Lund. 

Harry Sirr [jF.]. 


THE LATE MR. T. J. BAILEY [F,]. 

By the death of Mr. T. J. Bailey [i".], which 
occurred in June last, we have lost a member whose 
influence on the evolution of school planning during 
the last twenty-five years can hardly be exaggerated. 

Thomas Jerram Bailey was born in 1844. He 
was articled to the late Mr. R. J. Withers, and 
afterwards became assistant to the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian. In 1872 he entered the oflices of the 
London School Board, He became an Associate 
of the Institute in 1881 and a Fello^v in 1893. 
Succeeding Mr. E. R. Robson as Architect to the 
London School Board in 1884, when this body 
ceased to exist, in 1904, he was appointed Architect 
to the Education Department of the London County 
Council. Since 1884 Mr. Bailey had designed the 
whole of the London Board Schools, Higher Grade 
Schools, those for special instruction, schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and mentally and physically 
defective, pupil teachers’ centres, laundry, cooking, 
manual training, art and science centres, &:c. 

He was an indefatigable worker, as is evi- 
denced by the enormous number of works carried 
out from his designs and under his supervision. 
In June 1899 he read a Paper before the Institute 
on “ The Planning and Construction of Board 
Schools," which was full of interest, and showed 
how fully he had studied and mastered every 
detail of the subject. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Bailey advocated in this Paper the 
Plenum System of ventilation for schools, a 
system at that time in the somewhat experimental 
stage. The late Mr. Mountford, who took part in 
the discussion, said he “ should like to hear his 
(Mr. Bailey's) opinion of the system ten years 
hence." That time has now expired, and certainly 
facts appear to justify Mr. Bailey's foresight. 
There is probably no type of modern building 
which more nearly combines the merits of carefully 
thought-out planning, with an architectural treat- 
ment so thoroughly expressive of its purpose, 
as a typical London Board School. 

- The duties of an official holding such an appoint- 
ment as that held by Mr. Bailey are by no means 
easy. Mr. Bailey's criticisms of a plan, even when 
necessarily adverse, were those of one who knew 
his subject so thoroughly that they were un- 
hesitatingly given, never unkindly, and almost 
invariably followed by most valuable advice. 

Two years ago Mr. Bailey reached the age for 
retirement, although his services were retained for 
a further period in order to allow him to act as 
Advisory Architect for work he then had in 
hand, and also to finish a report on the whole of 
the non-provided schools in London. This latter 
report was completed just before his death, which 
took place scarcely six months after his retirement. 

To those who knew him, either personally or 
professionally, the pleasant memory of our late 
colleague will live for many years. 

R. Stephen Ayling [F.]. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., "2Wk September 1910. 

CHRONICLE. 

The Institute’s Address to King George 
on his Accession. 

The subjoined communication, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, has been received from 
the Home Secretary in acknowledgment of the 
Address submitted to the King on behalf of the 
Institute on the occasion of His Majesty's Acces- 
sion. The text of the Address will be found in the 
Journal for the 28th May, p. 580. The work 
which has received such gratif}nng commendation 
was carried out by Mr. Graily Hewitt. 

Home Office, WUifehall : 31s/ J 

Sir, — I am commanded by the King to convey 
to you hereby the thanks of His Majesty and of 
the Queen for the loyal and dutiful Address of the 
President, Council, and Members of the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects expressing sym- 
pathv with their Majesties on the occasion of the 
lamented death of His late Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh, and congratulation on His Majesty's 
Accession to the Throne. 

His Majesty has expressed pleasure at the 
artistic beauty of the Institute's Address. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Winston S. Churchill. 

The R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street. 

The Resolution passed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 9th June last, and confirmed at 
the subsequent Special General Meeting of the 
20th June — viz. that the Council be empowered 
to purchase all the shares in the Architectural 
Union Company not now in the possession of the 
Royal Institute” — has been carried into efiect. 
The shares have been purchased, and the whole 
of the shares in the Company are now vested in 
the Institute. Under the contract with _ Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley, the details of which were 
discussed and agreed to at the Special General 
Meeting of the 23rd June 1909, and confirmed at 
the Special General Meeting of the folio whig 21st 
July, the Institute entered into possession of the 
Galleries in the rear of No. 9 Conduit Street on 
the 24th June last, and for the past three months 


the rooms have been in the hands of the builders, 
working for the most part extra time in order to get 
the premises in readiness for their new uses before 
the opening of the Town Planning Conference on 
the 10th of next month. 

The new premises consist of three large Galleries 
with a separate entrance from Maddox Street, to- 
gether with three small offices adjoining. These 
had previously been used for the purposes of an 
auctioneer's business, and had little pretension to 
architectural treatment, besides being in a very bad 
condition of decorative repair. 

The uses to which the Council purpose putting 
these rooms are as follows : — 

1. The holding of periodical exhibitions of Prize 
and other drawings. 

2. The conduct of the Institute Examinations. 

3. The General Meetings of the Institute, Con- 
versaziones, and other social purposes. 

These arrangements will enable the Library to be 
maintained solely for library purposes, and will 
allow of much needed extension in book accommo- 
dation. 

The works required to adapt the new premises to 
these uses have been more extensive than was 
originally contemplated. Not only has it been 
necessary to provide for the decorative treatment 
of the Galleries, but many structural repairs and 
reconstructions have been found requisite. The 
drainage system of the entire building was found 
to be in a very defective condition, and the whole 
has been reconstructed on the soundest modern 
principles with iron pipes tliroughout. Small 
alterations to the electric services in the Library, 
&c., revealed the fact that the wiring of the whole 
premises, which was executed in the early days of 
electric lighting, was in a dangerous condition, and 
it has been found necessary to re-Avire the entire 
building in screwed steel tubing. 

The old wooden skylights, which Avere in an un- 
satisfactory condition and a constant source of 
expense, liaA^e been remoA-ed, and patent glazing 
AAuth lead-covered bars substituted. 

An entirely neAv system of heating and A^entila- 
tion has also been introduced, AAdiich it is hoped Avill 
proAm satisfactory. 

The main entrance hall from Conduit Street has 
been remodelled and repaA^ed, the lighting much 
improA^ed, and the AA'hole redecorated. 

The three main Galleries haA-e been entirely re- 
modelled, AAuth neAv ceilings, floors, &c. ' It is^ pro- 
posed to equip and furnish one of the Galleries as a 
social room for members, and here Avill be perma- 
nently hung the fine collection of portraits in the 
possession of the Institute. The Galleries — ^to 
be knoAvn as the Great Gallery, the East Gallery, 
and the West Gallery — are shoAcn on the accom- 
panying plan, Avhich is reproduced from the Hand- 
book prepared for the ToAvm Planning Conference. 

The Committee of Council responsible for the 
disposition of the new premises consisted of the 
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President (Mr. Leonard Stokes). Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
The work has been verv expeditiously and 
efficiently carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros., 
from the designs and under the personal super- 
vision of the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare. 

R.I.B.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 

London, lO-Io October. 

The Conference and Municipal and District Councils. 

The following circular letter addressed from the 
Institute bv the Secretary-General of the Confer- 
ence has been printed in the press this week 
throughout the United Kingdom : — 

Sir, — Much of the actual work of preparing the 
Town-Planning Schemes provided for under the 
new Act will fall within the scope, not of the great 
CWporations, but of the Borough and Urban Dis- 
trict Councils. It is, therefore, of the first import- 
ance that these authorities should avail themselves 
of the singular advantages offered by the Confer- 
ence, which will be held in London from 10-15 
October, for the study, not only of the history of the 
subject, but also of the examples which will be pre- 
sented of the architectural methods adopted in 
other countries as well as in our own. 

The Local Government Board will, I am informed, 
be prepared to sanction such reasonable expendi- 
ture out of the rates subject to Government audit, 
as may be entailed by the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at this Conference, provided that not 
more than three members of an authority attend 
officially, one of whom should be the architect or 
surveyor. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has not 
hesitated to incur very heavy expenditure in the 
fulfilment of what it considers to be a public duty, 
by organising the Conference and bringing togetlier 
the great collection of drawings and models which 
^vill be exhibited at the Royal Academy. It must 
necessarily be very long before the circumstances 
can recur which have rendered it possible to make 
the present arrangements, and the Royal Institute 
asks that all those who ace responsible for the 
administration of the Town Planning Act of 1909 
will support it in the effort which it is making for 
the public good and send their application for 
membership of the Confei’eiice to me without 
delav. — I am, Sii, yours truly, 

John W.'Simpsox, Secretary-General. 

The Conference and the International Town 
Planning Exhibition. 

The Exhibition, which is to be so important an 
event in connection with the R.I.B.A. Town Plan- 
ning Conference, will include upwards of 1.000 
plans and many models illustrating the grovAh of 
cities ancient and modern ; t^^es of town planiiinu : 


the developmeni of suluuh^. uarden cities, and 
villages ; the architectural treatment of streets and 
-places ; and the laying-out of parks, open spaces, 
and playing fields. The Royal Academy has gene- 
rously placed its Galleiics at the disposal of the 
Institute for the purpose of the Exhibition, which 
will remain open after the dose ot the Conference 
until the 22nd October. 

The greater number of the chiet exhibits sliown 
at the Town Planning Exhibition held in Berlin in 
June last, and attended by over 65.000 persons, are 
being sent over for this Exhibition. In addition 
to these a large number ot new exhibits from 
England, the Colonies. America, France, and other 
countries will be included in the Exhibition, which 
will be one of the mo.st comprehensive exhibitions 
dealing with the subject of town planning and city 
development ever held, and will effectively illus- 
trate, by examples taken from all parts of the world 
and m<iny periods, the whole development of town 
planning from the earliest times. 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent a mo< valuable 
series of plans, both ancient and modern, illus- 
trating the development of the city of Paris, show- 
ing the great town-planning works carried out at 
different periods, including tho^e under the super- 
vision of Baron Haussniann. and also showing the 
works now contemplated t(» complete the schemes 
prepared by Haussniann and to carry out other 
necessary improvements, the whole forming part ot 
a great scheme for the improvement of the citv ot 
Paris, for which the City Council have sanctioned 
a total expenditure approaching 36 millions sterling. 

Nancy, Havre, and other French towns will be 
represented by exhibits, and plans will be shown of 
the great parks — Versailles. St. Germain, kc . — 
.so characteristic of eighteenth-century France. 

Germany, as the leading nation in modern town- 
planning work, will be exceptionally well repre- 
sented. The premia ted designs in the great com- 
petition receutly held for the planning ot Greater 
Berlin are of unique interest, especially to all those 
connected with London and our greater cities, as 
these schemes deal comprehensively with the 
central traffic problems connected with the de- 
velopment of a great city, as well as the develop- 
ment of the external area. 

The cities of Munich, Cologne. Diisseldorf. 
Nuremberg, and many other growing industrial 
towns are sending plans, sketches, and models 
illustrating the way in wliich they are dealing with 
the rapid extension of their urban districts, and 
witli the difficult housing problems accompanying 
such growth. The industrial town of Essen, the 
seat of the famous Krupp Works, one of the largest 
industrial undertakings in the world, has made 
exceptional efforts to house its population in a 
healthy manner and to break away trom the block 
system characteristic of so much German housing. 
It is hoped that Messrs. Krupps will aLo exhibit 
models of some of their industrial colonies. 


D K 
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The city of Ulm, which is famous in Germany for 
its traditional adherence to the cottage tvpe of 
dwelling, owing to the far-sighted policy of Ober- 
biirgermeister Wagner in purchasing and dealing 
with sufficient area of land to control the character 
of the city’s development, is sending a very full 
exhibit illustrating its methods of work. The city 
of Frankfurt will show its methods of dealing with 
the opening out of old, congested areas, and of 
executing town-planning schemes by means of 
rearranging the boundaries of ownership, which 
in many German districts are a great difficulty 
owing to the minute sub-division of land. 

From Sweden and other Scandinavian countries 
there will be a most interesting exhibit of plans 
and models illustrating how the growing towns, bv 
purchasing land, by building houses and facili- 
tating building of houses by various associations, 
are enabled, in conjunction with successful town 
planning, to regulate wisely their development and 
put a check on excessive land speculation. 

The city of Rome has sent valuable plans illus- 
trating the development of that most interesting of 
all cities at different periods, and also showing the 
present proposals for improving the city. The citv 
of Milan sends an example of an Italian garden city 
and other interesting exhibits. 

America’s work will also be well represented. 
From Chicago has come the great series of beauti- 
ful drawings made by Mr. Burnham for the im- 
provement and development of that thriving com- 
mercial centre. These drawings are of unique 
interest, and display not only most beautiful 
draughtsmanship, but one of the most compre- 
hensive schemes for dealing in an entirely modern 
way with the development of a great city, its 
harbours, its railways, its parks, and its buildings. 
Other American civic and educational centres will 
be illustrated, as well as the system of parks and 
parkways which are becoming such an important 
feature in modern city development across the 
water. 

Among other exhibits which may be mentioned 
are interesting plans and views of Khartoum, 
Omdurman, Kingston (Jamaica), and other colonial 
towns. It is expected to give particulars of the 
^ite of the new Australian Commonwealth capital. 

From nearer home, Edinburgh sends a valuable 
collection of original drawings illustrating one of 
the few examples of comprehensive town planning 
that we have in Great Britain ; while Professor 
Geddes is arranging a special series of drawings and 
models illustrating the development of Edinburgh 
and the method of conducting the city survey, so 
important a preliminary stage to all town-planning 
work. 

The modern garden city and suburb develop- 
ment will be fully illustrated by some beautiful 
models illustrating Continental examples, and both 
models and drawings fully illustrating the English 
garden city at Letchworth, the garden suburbs of 


Hampstead, Ealing. Harborne, Bournville, Port 
Sunlight, and others, while the Co-partnership 
Tenants'* garden suburbs and villages will be well 
represented. 

In addition to these drawings many interesting 
examples of maps and diagrams arranged to 
illustrate graphically the vital statistics of popula- 
tion, health, traffic, and other matters essential 
to a proper understanding of the problem of city 
development will be shown ; and last, but by no 
means least in importance, the architectural 
aspect of the whole problem of town planning and 
city building will be fully dealt with, and some 
interesting examples will be shown illustrating 
various methods adopted by Continental cities to 
encoiTrage good architecture and restrain the 
building of bad examples. 

The fine collections brought together by Dr. 
Hegemann for the Berlin and Diisseldorf Exhi- 
bitions have made it possible at this time to gather 
together such a comprehensive Exhibition as will 
afford a unique opportunity for studying and com- 
parinu the best town-planning work that has been 
carried out in the past or is being now done. The 
Council of the Royal Institute hopes that all who 
are interested in the subject will take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded. 

Election of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

At the Council Meeting of the 19th inst., the 
following candidates, having been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and Bv-laws, were 
elected Licentiates of the Institute in accordance 
with the provisions of By-law 12 : — 

ADAMS : William Henry. 

ARMSTRONG : Charles Montegue Cecil (Warwick). 
ARNOTT : James Alexander (Edinburgh). 

ASHWELL : Francis George. 

ATKINSON : Frederick John (Manchester). 

AYLES : Herbert Weston (Cambridge). 

BARROWCLIFF : George Harry (Loughborough). 

BIGGS : Thomas Woodbridge. 

BLOORE : George (Stoke>on-Trent). 

BLYTHE : Samuel Osborne (Northumberland). 

BROWN : Herbert Harold (Manchester), 

BURROWS : John AVilliam (Birstall). 

BURTON : Henry WiUiam. 

CANTELL : Mark Taylor (Brighton). 

CAVE : Aylwin Osborn (Letchworth). 

CAWTE : Hugh James (Dover). 

CHEETHAM : Harry (Manchester). 

COULSON : John Thomas. 

COYNE : Harold Gerald. 

CRAGG : John Archibald (Aylesbursq. 

CRAIG : George Alexander (Market Drayton). 

CRAN : John, jun. (Cape Town). 

CROFTS : William Hastings (Hull). 

DANBY : Harold Henry (High Wycombe). 

DANE : Henry Ernest. 

DAVIDSON : AVilliam Campbell (Aberdeen). 

DAAA SON : John Henry (Liverpool). 

DENING : Charles Frederick AVilliam (Bristol). 

DOUGLAS : Joseph Edward (Isle of Man). 

DOAVIE : Leslie. ^ 
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I)UYX : Edv.'iu Thoma';. 

EDWARDS : Gcortre (Derbv). 

FAIRBROTHER : Tom Wilson {Blackburn). 

FRY : Reginald C’utiibert. 

FCLLERTOX : Walter. 

GALT : John (Glasgow). 

GASK : John Harold (Bolton). 

GASKELL : Peter (Hull) 

GODDARD: Rainald William Knightley. 

GORiLA.X : Joseph Browne Dick (Montreal, Canada). 
HAjMILTOY ; Geori^e Douglas. 

HATCH : Francis. 

HAWKES : Thomas Frank. 

HIGGS : James Hardwick (Leicester). 

HILL : Howard (South Shields). 

HORSFALL : Walter Edward (Halifax). 

HORTH : Frederick John (Hull). 

HUN i'ER : James Douulas. 

JOHNSON : Ernest Nalson. 

LAVERICK : Frederick Russell. 

LAW : Charles Orlando. 

LEESUN : Everard William (Manchester). 

LOVEGROVE : Gilbert Henry. 

MADDOCK : George ( Halifax). 

MANN : Charles (Dundee). 

MARKS : Percy Leman. 

MASTERS : William Arthur Harvey (Swindon, Wilts), 
MERCER : John (Bombay). 

MONRO : William Ernest. 

MORRIS : James (Cape Town). 

OLDACRE : Rae Samuel (Birmingham). 

PEARSON : Charles Bulnian (T.iancaster). 

PEARSON : Lionel Godfrey. 

PERCIVAL : Joseph Ashton ( Ashton- under-Lyne). 
POMEROY : Ernest James (Bolton). 

PORTEOUS : James Howard (Bolton). 

PRANGNELL : John Cecil (Winchester). 

RICHMOND : Erne.st Tatham (Egypt). 

RUSSELL: Thomas Herbert, M.A. Cantab. 

SAVILLE : Albert Powis. 

SEALE : Frank (Leicester). 

SHEPHERDSON : Joseph (Bridlington). 

SHEPPERD : Philip Henry Stone (Preston). 

SMITH : John Woodheld (Manchester). 

SNAILUM : Walter Wadman (Trowbridge, WUts). 
SOUTHALL : William (Retford, Notts). 

TAYLOR : Thomas Lumsden (Glasgow). 

THEAKSTON : Ernest George. 

THOiVL\S : Ernest Montague (Simla, India). 

TOUGH : Edward (Dundee). 

TYLOR : Henry Bedford (Worcester), 

WAKEFIELD : Benjamin Frederick George (Bristol). 
WAKEMAN : Harry William. 

WALKER : Percy (Manchester). 

WEALD : George. 

WHITAKER : John Russell (Leeds). 

WHITE : William By moke (King’s Lynn). 

WILKINSON : Stephen (Calcutta). 

WILLCOX : William Percival Mountford. 

WILSON : Thomas Millwood. 

WOOD : Arthur Stewart. 

WRIGHTSON: William Henry. 

YOUNG : Collmgs Beatson. 

YOUNG : Thomas Jame.s. 

Architectural Copyright. 

A recent judgment in the Brussels Courts upholds 
the right of the architect to prohibit the reproduc- 
tion of his designs without his consent having been 
obtained. The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Graphic relates the circumstances as follows : — M. 


Acker, the architect of the Brussels Exhibition, 
having observed that a rival had erected two houses 
in the Avenue Albert, the facades of which were a. 
reproduction of a facade he had designed for a 
building in the Avenue Louise, brought an action 
against his rival and claimed damages. M. Acker 
won his case, the tribunal basing its decision on th<* 
fact that the facades designed by the defendant were, 
from the level of the street to the second floor, a. 
servile copy of the design of which M. Acker was th»i 
author, and that the slight differences in detail were 
only intended to disguise the counterfeit. In con- 
sequence, the imitative architect was condemned 
to pay to M. Acker an indemnity of £80, and the 
plaintiff was authorised to publish the judgment in 
three newspapers selected by him at the expense of 
the defendant. 

Count/ y Life of the lUtli iiist. published the 
following letter, addressed to its Editor, from Mr. 
John W. Simpson [F,], who, with Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A. [F.], represented the Institute and gave evi- 
dence upon the question of architectural cop^Tight 
before a Special Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in May last year.’^ Mr. Simpson writes : — 

Thou shalt not steal " has been so long recog- 
nised as one of the necessary basic laAVs of civilised 
society that Mr. Voysey's apology for the thief in art, 
as tor one who helps to “ scatter beauty broadcast,*’ 
suggests the whimsical inconsequence of Gilbertian 
opera. The music pirate, the torger ot bronzes and 
engravings, and other like miscreants would gladly avail 
themselves of such a plea ; but, while for such the door 
ot the gaol is set warningly ajar, ]Mr. A. T. Bolton's 
jerry-builder may still pass it with his tongue in his 
cheek. In truth, the cause of healthy art is not served 
by high-flown talk about the artist being degraded by 
the thought of reward. The whole range of artistic 
biography shows the spur ot need and the hope of 
reward — either in gold pieces or in admiration or in 
both — to be necessary for the artistic temperament to 
produce its finest work. Were it otherwise the master- 
pieces would come from men of private means, and the 
needle's eye would otfer no difficulty to the rich man’s 
camel. And the first duty of the artist, as of any other 
good citizen, being to pay his rates and taxes and kee]) 
his family in comfort, he owes it to himself and to his 
neighbours to prevent robbery ot his just remunera- 
tion. The doubts that have been expressed by a fe\\ 
architects as to the desirability of legal protection for 
architectural works arise almost wholly trom miscon- 
ception ; arising, I think, partly from the use of the 
word ** copyright," which, in England, has come to 
connote the use made of an author's property in his 
work rather than the property itself, and partly from 
the idea that such protection is a novel experiment 
which may prove impracticable in working. I have not 
yet had the opportunity of perusing Mr. Buxton’s Bill 
with sufficient care to justify my criticising it in detail. 
It is evidently far from satisfactory as it stands, and 
\H11 require very careful consideration by the Royal 

* The able pleading of the Institute representatives for 
Parliamentary ratitication of the Berne Convention is set 
out at length in the JornxAL for 12th June 1009. 
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Institute ; but, with your peimissioii, I should like to 
state very shortly what we architects are asking for. 
For the purpose of the author's protection the practice 
of the art of sculpture will be found almost exactly 
analogous to that of architecture, and we ask that the 
latter should enjoy equal and similar privileges and be 
placed on the same footing as its two sister art^. This, 
of course, involves no restriction to the artist in dealing 
with the material of the past, the “ domaine pubUc/' as 
it is generally called, from which we all seek the inspira- 
tion which comes of knowledge and tradition, and into 
which are gathered all w'orks as their period of protec- 
tion expires. Nor does it prevent the studying, or even 
the copying of living masters, provided that in the 
latter case they do not themselves object ; but we main- 
tain that if an architect’s work be reproduced, its 
author should have the liglit to profit thereby and not 
some other person who did not design it. As to the 
actual working of the proposals, it is forgotten, even by 
those in whom w'e should expect better memory, that 
they have long since been in force in other countries— 
in France under the Revolutionary law of 1793, defined 
and amended in 1902— and that there exists a clear 
jurisprudence of decided cases. The question of 
artistic character ” is extremely simple, and must not 
be confused with that of “ artistic merit,'' which, as you 
i)oint out, would involve judgment by the Courts on 
aisthetic points. A Court would only be concerned to 
decide whether or no design w as involved as w^ell as 
mere building construction, and the Christensen v. 
Henriksen (Copenhagen), Latont v. Lallement ’ 
(Nantes), and other cases have effectually disposed of 
attempts to justify piracy by denying artistic character 
in the work. Another question which I am sometimes 
asked is, w'hether slight alterations in a reproduction 
are not sufficient to render the forgery safe. The best 
reply is to be found in the judgment of the Tribunal of 
Antwerp in the '’Hompus'" case, where this defence 
w^as set up. Such differences in detail,” said the 
Judge, “ far from disproving that the monument 
erected by the defendant is a forgery of that of the 
complainant, prove on the contrary that the defendant 
has sought by differences of detail to disguise the 
forgerv- Your owm words admirably sum up the 
whole^ matter. “ It is not in the best interests of 
architecture that second-rate men should steal, and 
spoil in stealing, the artistic inventions of their con- 
temporaries.” 

University of London, University College. 

A course of three public lectures on Town Plan- 
ning is announced to be delivered by Ylr. H. Y . 
Lanchester [F.] at the School of Architecture, 
University College, as follows : 6th Oct., Ideals of 
the Past: 13th ^Oct,, City Developments at the 
Present Time ; 20tli Oct., Possibilities for the 
Future. The lectures commence at 6 p.m. 

A course of eight public lectures on English 
Domestic Work will be delivered by 3Ir. J. A. 
Gotch, F.S.A. [jP.'J, as follows : 27th Oct., Keeps and 
Fortified Manor Houses : 3rd Nov., The Later 
Mediioval Houses : 10th Nov., The Coming of the 
Italian Influence : 17th Nov., The Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth's Courtiers, Exteriors; 2Ith Nov., The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth's Courtiers, Interiors : 
1st Dec.. The Drawings of Jacobean House- 


Designers ; 8th Dec., Inigo Jones and his Succes- 
sors ; 15th Dec., Eighteenth-Century Homes. 

All lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides. 
The lectures are intended mainly for architectur.il 
students, but are open to others. Tickets of 
admission will be issued tvithout fee. Applica- 
tions for tickets should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the College, or to the Clerk of the Carpenters* 
Company. 

Diploma Course in Building at Glasgow. 

Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc. [H.], who has 
the direction of the classes in Architecture and 
Building Construction at the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, writes calling attention 
to the newly instituted Diploma Course in Building 
for day students, particulars of \yhich are given in 
the recently issued College Calendar. The stand- 
ard set is a high one, as students before entering 
the Diploma Course are required to pass an en- 
trance examination in general education equivalent 
to that to the Scottish Universities. The idea is to 
set before the rising generation of young men w'lio 
aspire to be master tradesmen or clerks-of-^vorks 
a course including a sound scientific and technic.d 
training which will thoroughly quabfy them for co- 
operation Avith architects in the erection of build- 
ings. For evening students there are Junior and 
Senior Certificate Courses of three and five year>.' 
duration respectively. The College classes are all 
advanced ones, elementary w'ork being taught in 
continuation schools which are attended by 
students before they enter the Technical C’ollege. 

School of Art Wood-Carving. 

The School of Art YY^ood-Carving. 39 Tliurloe 
Place, South Kensington, which is under Royal 
patronage, has been reopened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state 
that some of the free studentships in the eveniim 
classes maintained by means of funds granted to the 
school by the London County Council are vacant. 
The subjects taught are Wood-carving and D(- 
sign. Ylodeiling, Geometrical and Outline Drawing 
in relation to YY^ood-Carving. The day classes of 
the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five 
days of the Tveek, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. 
The evening class meets on three evenings a ^veek 
and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 

A Correction.— The notice of the late Sir Thomas 
Drew^ in the last issue tvas credited in error to 
Mr. A. E. Murray. The article had been re- 
printed by permission from the Irish Builder, and 
Mr. Yluiray. a family connection of Sir Thomas 
Drew, had kindly revised the proof for the 
JOURXAL. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNING. 

By Professor Beresford Pitf. [F.]. 

Address delivered at the close of the Morning Meetings of the Town Planning Conference, 14th October 1910. 

T he Eoyal Institute of British Architects brings the formal gatherings of this Town Planning 
Conference to their conclusion to-day with the subject of “ The Cities of the Future,” 
beyond which our mortal eyes do not see. It is of necessity sufficient that the 
rapturous visions of human progress into bliss embody hopes of glorious architecture and perfect 
health, hut to the architect belongs the primary conception of the ideal as well as the direction of 
its attainment. 

This afternoon’s subjects, the Creation of Capitals for the entire Continent of Australia and 
for the New World of Africa, illustrate the practical Irearing of considerations which otherwise 
might not be devoid of the suspicion of being merely poetic, L topian, and visionary. 

The architect knows well that it is vain to expect imagination to conceive or design to begin 
without principles, purposes, or precedents — forgive the alliteration — and to the discussion and 
elucidation of these three factors in the art of the town plan, this Conference, with the indispens- 
able assistance of the Exhibition, has been directed. 

What are these principles and purposes ? They are many, and are various in their nature- 
geographical, political, i.e. of the police, sociological, and aesthetic— governed on all hands by 
qualifying conditions, and in detail comprehending the gauge of a tram-line, the pi-ecise value 
of an* inestimable and inconvenient fragment of antiquity, and the new English factor of 
incremental values. Amidst this e ariety. perplexing and increasing in complexity of regulation, 
what has this Conference found to l)e the key to the difficulty and the solvent of the trials of the 
new problem of Town Planning ‘? 

We have it in one word. Architecture, and the architect reaping with keenness the abundant 
and vet ungarneiv'd harvest of precedent — rich tiidds indeed, as the v alls of the Hoe al Academ\ at 
present evidence— is armed by precedent to lay down the principles by which alone the purposes 
of the present can lie made effective both for to-day and to-morrow, for our generation and for 
history. 

What is true in the study of buildings is equally true in the study of cities. The mental 
quality which speaks to us in the ever wonderful architecture of the Greeks was necessarily mani- 
fested in their town plans. The indomitable spirit of government by which Borne the city 
became the empire, organised the laying out not onB of forums and high'wa^ s, but citie.s and pio- 
vinces, and the architect reads this, more clearly than in the cyidiers and symbols of literature, 
in the orders of the elevation and the rhythm of the plan. 

It needs no asseveration to enforce the obvious truth that principles of municipal life and 
polity were as potent, and much more so, in ancient Borne than in an^ modem community , and 
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the conclusion must ensue that the survival of a pre-eminent architecturarcharacter and expres- 
sion gives the keraote for the Tovm Planning movement in our own era. That the Middle Ages, 
with no organised craft of architecture as an art, have left such fascinating proofs of the chaim 
and serviceableness of natural methods of building and design, if one may so speak of their less 
sophisticated manner, again emphasises the fact that the enduring elements of town planning are 
architectural, and that in the study of buildings lie the seeds of fruitful beauty for street or city. 

The individual genius of the men of the Eenaissance becomes a nearer and more characteristic 
guide for us. Almost the only surviving impression of contact with a great Eenaissance plan is 
that of architectural grandeur, generated by devotion to a classic vision of the past, applied to the 
purpose of extending and glorif^ung a city, a place, or a palace. The glory of a city is its grandeur, 
the gracious width of its avenues, the adjusted proportions of its squares, and accompanying 
these of necessity, healthy spaciousness and ordered amenities. 

It is to such precedents that this Conference of Architects directs attention for the education 
of the public conscience and the elevation of its patriotic ideal. 

Our assemldies have been deeply touched by the eloquent enthusiasm of our Honorary 
President for the city of his manhood, fame, and home. Such sympathetic affection for her very 
stones is an infection which we will learn to enlarge and cultivate each in his ovui place, for we 
have, as architects, committed to us the possibilities of the promotion or depression of civic 
beauty and amenity. 

This quality of an architectural charity which begins at home we commend most earnestly 
to all responsible authorities. In this relatively free country, laymen untrained and irresponsible 
to artistic criticism become the custodians of our civic heritages and the promoters of town 
development. To the mayors, the chairmen of municipal committees, to their pennanent officials, 
surveyors and engineers, this Institute appeals, in the higher interests of the community and our 
national repute, not to neglect the mother art of architecture, which, taking up the common 
purposes of building, dignities the commonplace and renders the necessary gracious and pleasant ; 
for the same art, with like instinct and power, can make the commonest and most local street 
improvement subserve a high purpose of improvement and beauty, if only it be considered as 
a subject worthy of the highest and liest effort of those qualified by study, experience, and grace 
to serve the art of its architecture. 

The town is too precious a possibility, if not already a possession of beauty, to be entiusted 
to consideration only of its expert surveyors and engineers. The problems are architecturab 
and will be ultimately judged as such. 

In furtherance of help in this important matter to all toAvn authorities undertaking the 
preparation of schemes, the Eoyal Institute of British Architects extends its heartiest co- 
operation. The Town Planning Committee of the Institute, which at the inception of the recent 
legislation was constituted to consider and advise upon its progress, was met and welcomed bv 
Mi\ Burns in conference during the progress of his Bill, and has now the satisfaction of seeing 
how successful and timely has been its suggestion to the Council of the Eistitute to invite an 
International Conference on Town Planning. The Committee on Town Planning will continue its 
labours, and will shortly issue, after the Transactions of the Conference have been published, 
a report on the conclusions of the Conference adaptable to the present needs of authorities pre- 
paring town plans. 

The material offered to the Conference by the amity of our confreres will be invalualde to 
this end. The exhibition of plans and designs has an educational force of great power. The new 
world is redressing the balance of the old, and the past is reproducing itself in the present. For 
the Papers, for the exhibits, for the personal contributions to the discussions, and for that delight- 
ful spirit of universality in art sympathy which is one of the greatest common qualities that 
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men shaie in spite of all other divisions of race, government, and temperament, for all these the 
Eo\aI Institute of British Architects is profoundly and ardently thankful to the nn'inbers. May 
our art yet dourish, and amidst the many conllicting streams of life eoiithiue to make for Peace, 
Health, and Jo}^ ! 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFEEENCE: A EEVIEW. 

By W. B. DAYID(rE [A.]. 

Conference is over ! The greatest and most widely embracing reunion ef the world 
I of architecture has been satisfactorily and enthusiastically achieved, thanks to the 

initiate e of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects and to the eiiergv of those who 
ha\ e for months past worked so whole-heartedly m its cause under the skilful direction and inspira- 
tion of the Secretary-CTeneral, Mr. John C\. b^impson. The Institute has every reason to feel 
proud of the part which it has been privileged to take in culling together such a Conference at such 
an opportune moment. Probably never before has such a gathering of experts- — architects, 
engineers, surveyors, and councillors — lieen assembled with such an object — the beneiit, the 
lasting benefit of the civilised Avorld and its teeming millions in every clime. 

Prom practically every country, European or American, and from all corners of the Empire 
came the units which composed this great international gathering, and the delib(*rations of 
the Conference thus possess a value far above any purely national standard. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Institute are doing well in their decision to continue the work of 
collecting and collating information on this important subject for the benefit both of English 
architects and their foreign tvnfnreii. 

The splendid exhibition at the Eoyal Academy of town planning drawings and models 
drawn from all parts of the world forms an object lesson of what has already been accom- 
plished in the field of town planning. The exhibition will prove an inspiring study for architects, 
and the artistic spirit embodied in so many of the drawings will inevitably arouse our enthusiasm 
for a suljject which has no equal in the broadness of its conception and in its possibilities for the 
future. 

The visits arranged in connection with the Conference have been much appreciated by our 
visitors, and opportunities have been given for seeing the work executed in connection with our 
garden villages, and also examples of the more formal lines adopted in the work of ^ir Christopher 
Wren and m the stately town houses and collegiate buildings of which England is justly proud. 

On the more festive side, the conversazione at the Eoyal Institute, the receptions arranged 
by the courtesy of the Lord Mayor and the City Corporation at the Mansion House and Guildhall, 
and by the American Ambassador at Dorchester House, and the Banquet at the Hotel Cecil have 
all tended to encourage the sense of fellowship and good-comradeship which has been such a 
feature of the Conference. 

The main work of the Conference, however, has been in the papers and discussions which 
have been carried on continuously throughout the week in the new galleries now forming part of 
the premises of the Eoyal Institute. Ho keen has been the interest displayed in the discussions 
that overflow meetings have in the majority of cases had to be held, the authors of the papers 
reading them successively to two distinct audiences, the papers in most mstances being illus- 
trated by lantern views. 

One of the conclusions brought out hi the discussions stronger than any other was the 
extreme practicability of town planning. With our older cities and with their still-growing 
extensions much is possible in the way of immediate improvement. But this is also an 
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international Conference, and, as was ^\e\l pointed out by Mr. Andrew Taylor in the course of the 
discussion, “ Now is the time for Canada and our vast colonies to town plan ; they have an oppor- 
tunity that no country in the world has ever had before.” On behalf of the London County 
Council he at the same time expressed the great appreciation and interest which he and his 
colleagues on the Council felt for the Conference and all that it meant for London and other 
great cities. 

Another of the results of the Conference has been the revelation of the unanimity of opinion 
of those most com2)eteiit to pass judgment on tlu‘ a})parentlv divergent views of the various 
schools of thought. The eminent experts who have visited us are unanimous in the opinion that 
the English cottage home is the ideal one, and that the tall and costly tenement buildings so 
common in German towns are not in any sense desirable. The high cost of land and the heavy 
expense of paving the very wide streets, however, leave no option but to erect such l>uil dings, 
and a word of warning is on this account given against the requirement of unnecessarily Avide 
thoroughfares, unless largely laid out as gardens. 

One of the greatest dilticulties in large towns is to deal Avith the smoke nuisance, A\dhch ruins 
both buildings and gardens alike. Mr. Burnham, the eminent American architect, and Chairman 
of the U.S.A. Fine Arts Commission, ex})ressed the opinion that the time Avas coming Avhen coal 
Avould be burnt at the mines, and power, light, and heat transmitted Iw Avire. When that day 
comes, the air of our toAvns Avill be purer and the roofs of our houses perhaps our most attractive 
retreat. 

The struggle between the formal and the picturesque is but another pha>e of the Avarfare 
betAveen the classic and the mediaeval schools. Each is right in its place and each may ))e equally 
beautiful. As h^ir William Bichmond aatU said, “ Ellect is ])romoted by balance of symmetry 
and unsy mmet ric treat meiit . ' ’ 

It is also refreshing to bt‘ ia ‘ minded that the ancient architects of (freece and Eome ex})eri- 
enced much the same difficulties and soh^ed them in much the same Avay as their inodern suc- 
cessors. Professor Percy Gardnei’, in a paper on the })lamhng of Hellenistic cities, states that 
at Cnossos in Crete there has been found beneath a palace of the second millennium b.c. a system 
of drainage more advanced than is the drainage of Crete to-day. Architecture and the planning 
of cities in the ancient Avorld Avent through the >anu‘ tAvo ])ha>es that they have gone through 
in the modern Avorld. The old cities of Cireece. in the age before Alexander the (beat, consisted 
of narrow, Avinding streets bordered ])y poor liuu>e>. The public ])uildings Avere large and 
splendid, the private houses Avere shelters for the night. On the Ionian coast of Asia Elinor 
cities AA^ere more orderly and stately. While the agora or mai-ket-])]ace in the old cities of Hellas 
was merely an irregular 0 })en space Avhere streOs met, an Ionian agora Avas square, Avith ])ortieos 
round it, and lying in the heart of the city. In the fifth century b.c., hoAV(‘ver, the Greeks seriously 
took up the matter of toAvn planning, and toAvnsAvere planned Avith streets at right angles to one 
another. Still more important, as the sites Avere neAA', it Avas not necessary to consider tdtlier the 
sacredness of certain spots Avhich the gods avouM not sm reiider, or the vested rights of individuals. 

The time of Alexander the (bvat AA'as, hoAvever, the great age of city founding, and Avithin a 
Century or so there s})rang u]) a number of cities destined to become pojmlous and AvealtliA' — 
Alexandria. Antioch, Seleiicia, and Pergamon. tlu* lemaiiis id Avhich have ]>een carefully (‘xcavated 
in recent y(‘ars. The Greeks, being essentially city-dAvellers. had no gaidens, and at most but a 
feAv trees or shrubs in an iiiiua' court : open >paces Avitli laAvns. trees, and lloAvers Avere almost 
unknown. The Greek idea Avas t() ])rodnct‘ a AVell-])lamH'd and self-complete toAviiship enclosed 
by a Avail and sed in tlu‘ midst of tuld> ami AAoods. 

ToAvn Planning in the Poman World Ava< dealt Avith by Professor F. J. Have‘rtit‘ld. It was 
the custom of the Homans under the Bepublic, as of the Gieeks befoiv them, to send out emigrants 
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in conipiict boi.lit's, lit to ostixhlisli ii snnill toAvii or colotiut foniiiiijjj u fortitiod j'roujj of hou>r> 
covering thirty to forty acres and possessing iniinicipal life and go\ (‘innuait. I ndia- the iMupiie 
it was oth(Twise. The great gift cd* the Ronian Einpiri‘ to AW'stian Kuroia* \\as town liha and tlu' 
cit’cition of neA\ toA\ns went on apace. 4 he form winch tliesii towns almost ni\arialtl\ took 
was the familiar rectangular street plan, the foini which men seem to h.i\i‘ either inxeiiteil m- 
instinctively borrowed for their systematic town })Iamnng. Xid all llom.ni towns show tins 
chessboard arrangement, ronipeii is somewhat iiregular in planning, hut in tins instance tlie 
colonia was grafted on to an older town. In the Ihnuan town plan tin* forum or central market- 
place w^as not an open space, but an enclosed colonnaded yard with j»ui)lic buildings sunounding 
it. The ancient huv does not tell us much about aiiv control of cit \ inagi^tmteN o\ er tie* phm, 
beyond the normal administrative control of water, sewerage. A: (*. Tin* area of llojnatj town^' 
was almost alw'ays small, from 100 to200aen‘sat tin* outside, hence utti'rly nnhke (lie rectanmdar 
plan applied on such a large scab* at Bui'iios Ayres (»r (hicago. Their wi n* few or no indu^trie^ 
carried on, and the need for public gardens was con^eipiently not h it. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the Dritish School at Home, tmeed the hi>tor\ and giadual 
development of Eome. The Palatiin* Hill, tin* nucleus of tin* city. was. no <(ouht , occupied ii\ the 
original settlers owing to the natural advantag(*s of its position. The lull was roughlv rectangukn 
in shape, and hence was called Homa (haidrata. its original area being some twenty-lixe acie*,. 
The cliffs Avere originally far more formidable th.m now, witli deeper \ alleys henrath tlieni. 'riie 
tirst extension of this settlement towards tin* ea>t and south foiiaed the Se])timontnnn. and the 
next stage ill the development of the city i> marked by the ‘‘ Ser\ ian '* wall, wliieh on the we>t and 
east coincided with the ponierium, whih* on tin* nerth and north~ea>t it included a great poition (d' 
the table-land from which tin* Quirinal, \ iminal, and Es(niiline originati*, and on the south it took 
in the Aventiue. It thus enclosed what came to he known in the time of t'ieeju as tin* Seven lldE 
of Koine, 

The liiK’S of the streets were in tin* main dietatt*d by the natu)\d featiue^ of the site, with it- 
Seven hills and their intermediate \<dleys. and by tin* ]M>-ition of the gate^ from which i->in‘tl tin* 
roads upon which the supremacy of Koine dctiended. The city a- a whole, howawer. s^em.- to 
have grown up nuite unsystematically ; it had nanow an<l ill-huill --tiet-ts, and the central poitnni 
between the hills and the riv(*r was cramped and ovi iciow ded. 

Julius Cccsar, in 54 b.c., was tin* fust to grat)[)le with the prohlem. by imp]-o\ing at gnat 
cost the communications lietween the Forum Koiiianum and the noithein jxntion of the city, 
and the regulating of the bed of tin* Til)ei'. M.uiy empen)iN continued (he work whicli (’a‘-ar had 
begun. Nero compelled private owners to lecon^liucl theii- hou.-e> m a mon- sid)stantial way and 
to allow^ greater width for the streets. Later on, tin* trouhlou.^ tinn*> between 2‘J5 and ‘isl a.j>. 
allowed of little building activity, exci*pt for the ha,-ty coiistiuction (d* the walls of Aurelian and 
Probus. The walls areof brickwork, and havt*, of cour^t*, dictated in a huge measurethe -nlxeipn'iit 
topography of the citv. After tin* ikirbaiidu iiiAU'^iojis and the de^t luction of tiie a(|ue<iucls on 
wTiich the water supply depeinled, the u})per portion-- of the city were deserted, and niedia‘\al 
Koine occupied only the lowt*r poitions of tin* ancient city, it wa-- only after lS7t) that the 
upper parts of tliecitv began to be once more iuhahited, and e\ en «d tlie pjc'-ejit day tin* >outh- 
west portion tjf tlu* area Avithiu tin* Auieliau walL -till gi\ e^^ an excellent idea of tin* quiet and 
peaceful beauty the disappearance of which all mu^l legiet. JIuch has I m 4*11 -aci ilicetl tiiat might 
without detriment have been -pared, owing to the need- of tin* modem capital. Profe.-sor 
Laiiciani in the discussion that follow ed gave >mni* luteie'-tiiig infonnation a> to the recent exca- 
vations on the site of tin* ancient (Mia. which h<i<l ie\ealed a i)eih*ct (‘xamjde of rectangulai 
planning. 

The evolution of the town-planning ideal since the Keiuiissance foimed the topic of a most 
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interesting paper by Dr. Brinckmaim, of Aix-la-Cliapelle, and in a remarkably clear exposition of 
the subject Dr. Brinekmann^traced the gradual development of such towns as Florence, Nancy, and 
others of the period, ilodern German town-planning, he thought, had turned strongly in the 
direction of medieval picturesqueness, as exemplitied in the old towns of Nuremberg and Bothen- 
burg in Bavaria. Dr. Brinckmami, at one of the evenmg gatherings, was good enough to give a 
second short address on the Gothic Towns of Southern France. 

The Civic Purvey ” was to have been the title of a paper contributed by Professor Geddes, 
but unfortunately both he and bir \\ illiam Richmond were prevented by illness from being 
present. The latter’s paper dealt with some factors in town planning which are not alwa^’S taken 
into consideration. The smoke nuisance was one which steps should be taken to mitigate as 
much as possible by insisting on smoke-consuming apparatus being provided, and every 
encouragement should be given to the provision of smokeless coal ; indeed, it might be part 
of the town-planning enterprise to devise, especially for the dwelling houses of the poorer 
classes, some form of central heating stations from which the necessary warmth might radiate. 
With the abolition of the smoke nuisance, roof gardens and other amenities Avould become a 
possibility. 

The Growth of Legal Control over Town Development in England was the subject of a paper 
read by ]\Ir. H. Chaloner Dowdall, Barrister-at-Law, in which attention was drawn to the growing 
legal powers gradually acquired by local authorities during the past century. The Town Planning 
Act of 1909 would, on account of the Constitutional precedent which it has made, be followed Avith 
keen interest on all hands. The x\ct, in short, gave to the Local Government Board a perfectly 
general power, subject to certain limitations, to make local Acts of Parliament, under the name of 
“ Schemes,” with reference to streets, roads, and other ways, including sto])ping up or diversion 
of highways ; buildings, structures, and erections ; sewerage, lighting, water su^^ply, ancillary 
works ; extension and A^ariation of prWate easements, and all incidental 2)OAvers, 

The subject of Land Tenure and the various stages of procedure in the acquirement of land 
for toAvn-planning purposes Avas dealt Avith by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, in an excellent exposition 
of Avhat is generally regarded as a most complex question. Land tenure in England, Avith all 
its centuries of strife, must necessarily be complicated. From the days Avhen the freeman Avas the 
freeholder and the landless man a slave, to the feudalism introduced by William the Conqueror, 
and the beginning of its breakdoAvn in the thirteenth century, right doAvn to our oAvn times, the 
history of land tenure is almost the history of England. 

Professor BaldAvin BroAvn, in pleading for the preservation of ancient features, reminds 
us that theoretical toAvn planning in straight lines and rectangles is hy no means ncAV. 
It IS at least as old as ancient Babylon. But the surface of the earth is of infinite variety in 
contour and already bitten Avith lines ploughed out by the comings and goings of many genera- 
tions, and the arrangement of iieAv streets must naturally folloAV the contiguration of the site. 
The historic past has the very strongest claims on our attention. The Housing and Toaaui 
P lanning Act itself contains the refreshing Clause 45, which forbids the acquisition for housin*^ 
purposes of any land Avhich is the site of an ancient monument or other object of archicolomcal 
interest, and in a later Schedule includes under the general proAusions Avhich may be prescribed 
“ the preservation of objects of historical interest or natural beauty.” 

Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, U.S.A., provided the Conference Avith a breezy con- 
tribution in Avhich he pointed out the defective Avay in Avhich our modern idea of standardising 
the Avidth of streets Avorked in practice. The same width of street is required, no matter Avhat 
its puipose or position may be; in one case it may be barely sufficient, but in the majority of 
cases the excessive width is Avasteful and extravagant, the street construction in many cases 
costing more than the land itself. In the subsequent discussion this point was strongly 
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emphasised and confirmed bv many speakers, the high cost of land in Germany being stated to be 
largely due to this cause. 

^[. Louis Bonnier, ‘L\rchitecte-voyer-en“chef ” of the City of Paris, follo'sved with a most inter- 
esting contribution, in which he detailed the thirty-one special ordinances in force in Paris with 
reference to the architectural features of particular points, such as the Place des Vosges, Place 
Vendbme, and Place de la Concorde, showing how such “ town planning requirements had been 
affected by the passing of time. Two-thirds of these architectural “ servitudes in Paris have 
nearly all been complied with, the abandonment of the others being largely the work of })reYious 
periods if not of the originators themselves. 

A fresh note was struck by Mr. H. V. Lanchester in his paper on “ Cause and Effect in 
the Modern City/’ “ A mere description of existing types,” he said, “ is of little value compared 
with a brief study of the circumstances producing such types. Only by such a course can wo 
secure the knowledge necessary to bring our work in the future into harmony with the natural 
forces, and thus ensure that what we do should be on sound lines and likely to endure/' Pie 
Avas of opinion, and no doubt rightly, that ideal influences are more powerful than material 
ones, and form the real motive force in the deA^elopment of the community. 

An interesting comparison of the town planning and legislative powers possessed by the 
Scandinavian toAvns, especially in Sweden, was provided by Dr. Lilienberg, City Engineer of 
Gotel)org, and the Eestraint of Advertising ” Avas dealt with in a paper by Mr. Piichardson 
Evans. 

The importance of scale, appropriateness, and fitness in connection Avith all city improve- 
ments and in the details of town Imildings Avas emphasised hy Professor Adshead. An interesting 
suggestion for a girdle bouleA ard encircling London at a distance of about ten miles out Avas 
contril)uted by Mr. G. L. Pejfler. Some such proposition will no doulh in the long run ca entually 
come to fruition, though it is eA'ident that such a scheme could be but a commencement of some- 
thing far larger and more costly. Such a circular girdle Avith a diameter of nearly tAventy miles 
Avould, moreover, involve the traffic using it in an unnecessarily Avide detour. 

The suggestion AAhich has often been made that natural beauties of Avatercourses such as the 
Brent Valley should be preserved as narroAV strips of parkland is one that deserves serious atten- 
tion l)y the County Councils controlling the various streams before it becomes too late. The suln 
ject of public parks and gardens Avas also touched upon in a most interesting paper l^y ilr. T. H. 
ilawson, and by Colonel G. T. Plunkett, E.E., and Mr. Basil Holmes. 

Mr. Arthur CrOAV, later in the Conference, made a series of valualfle suggestions as to the 
treatment of congested ai‘eas. He proposed that the outlying suburl)S should eA'entually be 
consolidated into ten encircling '' cities of health,” each surrounded l^y open spaces and each 
in direct mono-rail communication Avith the centre. 

Mr. CroAV also made an important suggestion for amplifying in considerable detail the pro- 
posals made by the Tiondon Traffic Commission a fcAV years ago for the construe! ion of a l)road 
doulfle avenue, 225 feet A\ude, running east and AAVst from Lea Bridge to Shepherd’s Bush Green — 
a distance of almut ten miles — the centre of the avenue being treated as a parkAvay throughout the 
length. He also dreAv attention to the provisions existing in the London Building Acts, AvlnVh. 
unfortnnately, permitted CA^en on exceedingly narroAV streets the erection of neAv property on old 
sites to a height of eighty feet, in a<ldition to the tAVo further stories alloAved in the roof. Another 
defect in the existing Uiav as regards London he considers should be emphasised. An existing road 
often contained an aAvkAvard projection, in some cases reducing the Avidth of the road to such an 
extent that there might be only room, for one Amhicle to pass at a time. This projection might, 
nevertheless, be legally perpetuated, provided the plans of the old buildings Avere properly attested. 

The meeting on Thursday Avas perhaps more croAvded Avith interest and even more 
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international in character than the other meetings. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, of Chicago, papers on City Development and Extension were read by Mr. W. E. Eiley, 
Huperintending Architect of the London County Coimcil, Dr. Ing. H. J. Stiibben and Professor 
Eberstadt of Berlin. M. Augustin Bey of Paris, and ^Mr. Eaymond Unwin. The latter, to whom 
the success of the sidendid exhibition at the Academy was largely due, said that the Town Plan- 
ning Act had wisely concentrated the attention of town planners in England mainly on the 
development of the still unlniilt-on areas round the existing towns. Suburban areas could not, 
however, be considered by themselves. City planning really involved the whole problem of the 
pioper organisation of city life. The high degree of specialisation upon which modern industry 
and life depend pointed to the probability that a very lai’ge proportion of the population would 
continue to live in or immediately about great city centres. The growth of our industrial towns 
during the last century found us unprepared. We needed to bring into our city life that guiding 
oversight and direction in making the best of the facilities afforded by the position, and that 
proper relation of all the different parts so essential in a great modern industrial town. We 
found, for instance, the land all along the raihvay side and canal banks crowded with cottage 
dwellings, while many industrial concerns for which direct access to these transit facilities is 
most important had to be scattered about in other parts of the town, often destroying the ameni- 
ties of some of the best residential areas, and entailing a constant stream of heavy traffic through 
the streets to and from those very railways and canals along the banks of which they should 
naturally be situated. The first thing to be done in relation to the extension plan wars to 
determine the general lines on which the city should be encouraged to develop, which areas should 
be reserved for industrial purposes, for new railway accommodation, docks, harbours, and ware- 
houses, and which for residential purposes. It was important that as much intermingling of 
classes as possible should be brought about in suburban districts. In every way it was bad to 
allow large areas to be covered by houses of exactly one size and class only. To make wholesome 
dwellings they must either give to every house a considerable extent of garden, which meant 
spreading the town over an excessively wide area, or they must group buildings together in certain 
parts, leaving adecpiate open spaces around each group. This latter seemed to him the natural 
course, as it rendered easier and less costly the distribution of water, light, heat, telephone, and 
all such conveniences, and also gave greater scope for architectural effect. We should also have 
to break away entirely from our traditions in the matter of road making, and accept the principle 
that roads should be of varying widths according to the purpose they were to fulfil. 

Mr. W. E. Eiley, in a paper on City Development, said that the fundamental defect in 
London development had been its lack of any systematic plan. London might be regarded as 
one of the most costly examples of the evils resulting from the lack of proper appreciation of 
the aims which the Conference was convened to promote. Eor long past the ratepayers had been 
called on to pa}" for the endeavours of their rulers to remedy the default of their forefathers. 
The London County Council up to Deceml)er 1909 effected or was in course of carrying out 133 
improvements, estimated to cost £8,559,516 net. It also agreed to contribute £1,455,120 towards 
the cost of 486 local improvements. The net amount to which the Council was committed since 
its constitution in 1889, without deducting the contributions to be made by local authorities, 
averaged £500,732 per annum, the total length of improvements undertaken being about thirty- 
one miles. The CounciTs predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works, between 1855 and 1889 
expended £10,113,392 net on constructing new and widening old thoroughfares, and also paid 
£1,004,086 towards the cost of local improvements. The outlay of the City Corporation had 
also to be added to these figures, the widening of Fleet Street and Bishopsgate Street alone 
being estimated to cost nearly three-rpiarters of a million sterling. Possibly this large outlay 
would provoke no complaint if only a satisfactory and commensurate result were perceptible, 
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but we could not evude the uneasy feeling that the result was utterly inadequate. Loudon was 
still without any 7notif of systematic development, or without proper street facilities for coiu- 
munication with the outer suburbs. 

Paris had 42 roads radiating into the surrounding country ; London, with a population 
twice as large, had only 20. Paris had 102 miles of streets 98 feet or more wide : London 
had only 8*1 miles in all of streets of that width. The unsystematic extension of London could 
not be ascribed to any lack of theoretical appreciation of the importance of the question. Select 
Committees and Eoyal Commissions had met and reported with frequency and perseverance 
during the last century, and, to go farther back, there were the far-seeing proposals of Evelyn and 
Wren at the time when 436 acres of the City were cleared by tire. Had Wren’s scheme been 
carried out, it was highly probable that the Kingsway improvement would have been unnecessary. 
The location of the railway termini in London afforded an equally flagrant example of disregard 
of the most elementary principles of toAvn planning. Quite apart from the eesthetic advantage 
of providing a dignifled and attractive setting to such important centres, the congested conditions 
of traffic which so frequently obtain bear witness to the disastrous results of placing such 
conspicuous buildings in crowded districts without the provision of adequate open spaces. 
Mr. Piiley also touched upon the inadequacy of the building laws, the requirements as to width 
of streets and space about Imildings contained in the Buildmg Acts being very restricted in 
scope. 

The mo>t pressing need for London was to establish the main arterial communications on a 
large and courageous sciile, to provide for the inevitable expansion of the next one or two decades. 
The Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade was at present inquiring into the sufficiency of the 
arterial roads of London and the necessity for and direction of future outlets. Whatever was 
done to solve the problem of controlling the future growth of London, singleness of action was 
absolutely essential. In Greater London, beyond the County boundary, there were five County 
Councils, eight boroughs, sixty Urban District Councils, fourteen Eural District Councils, and 
fifty-live Parish Councils. The parochial aspect must be eliminated, not only if the scheme was 
to produce the best results, but if a scheme was to be foiniulated at all for the creation of a 
Greater London developed on rational lines. 

Dr. Stubben's descriptive address on the progress of town planning in Geimany, with its 
excellent lantern illustrations, was followed with the utmost interest, and was still further supple- 
mented by Professor Eberstadt in an address on Berlin, wdth special reference to the recent 
Greater Berlin competition designs. Professor Ebeistadt’s appeal to the human side of his 
audience was very marked and his speech Avas probably one of the most warmly appreciated. 

A paper outstanding from what its author calls the larger issues, by reason of both its subject 
and the way in which it was treated, was Mr. E. A. Eickards’ address on “ Civic Ornamentation.’’ 
ISculpture, flowers and plants, monuments, and even temporary decorations and illumination , 
were delightfully touched upon, though one cannot resist the feeling that perhaps the sentiments 
expressed were in some respects unduly scathing. 

The title “ Cities of the Future ” conjures up all sorts of imaginative possibilities, and 
M. Eugene Henard's peep into the future of our cities was quite refreshing in its suggestion of 
communities that will have everything done for them on labour-saving and hygienic lines. 
Vacuum cleaning, dust removal by suction, pneumatic letter and parcel delivery, liquid air for 
refrigeration, petrol for heating, Ac., supplied through service pipes, mains for sea-water and 
pure air direct from the seaside were all, Henard thought, vithin the possiinlities of the future. 
In the centre of each street would l^e a large fireproof main for conveying away tlu* sinoke, 
assuming that the old-fashioned method of coal fires was still in use, although it was to be hoped 
that smoke-producing chimneys would eventually be prohibited and replaced by oxygen stoves, 
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permitting complete combustion. To provide for these services a space sufficient to contain all 
the necessary installations would have to (^xist under every roadway. 

Mr. L. Cope Comford approached the subject of The City of the Future— its chances of 
being ’’from quite another point of view— that of the layman, and his outspoken criticism, 
veiled under a genial good-humour, was gLoatly appreciated by bis audience. '' The future of 
English cities and villages,” he said, does not depend upon the collective gropings of popularly 
elected bodies, but upon their ability to recognise the fact of their own natural, but fathomless, 
ignorance. The chance that the individual citizen may obtain his peaceful solid little home 
depends entirely upon the measure with which he understands that architecture is an art and 
that none save those who have dedicated their lives to her service can ho[)e to achieve a good 
thing. But the individual citizen must do his part. All the architects in the world cannot 
save him, if he professes a respect for law which he does not feel, a desire to get a learning 
wffiich he really despises, an aspiration towards the possession of a beautiful home which is no 
more than the ambition to be a little more pretentious than his neighbour. The chances that 
the ideal city of the future Avill ever come into ])eing dejiend upon that freedom of the artist 
which can only l)e conferred upon him by the layman. 

Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, (Tiairman of the Commission of Fim^ \ri<, F.S.A., spok(‘ on the 
future of cities under a democratic Government and of the town-planning work executed in the 
United States. The ince2)tion of great planning of public buildings and grounds in the ITiited 
States was in the World's Fail’ in Chicago. The beauty of its arrangement and of its buildings 
made a profound impression not merely upon the highly educated })art of the community, Init 
still more perhaps upon the masses, and this impression had ])een a lasting one. As a first result 
of the object lesson the Government took up the torch and proceeded to mak(‘ a comprehensive 
plan for the future development of the capital. Since then every C(jnsidera]»le town in the country 
had gone into this study, and there weie many hundreds of Plan Ccunmissions at work ad the 
present time throughout tbe ITiited Statt*s. Then came the plan of Manila, catiital of the 
Philippines, made under Mr. Taft, who was then Secretary for M'ar, the initiative having come 
from him personally. Then cam(‘ CleArdand, Ohio, which State jiassed a special law in order to 
allow large towns to emi)loy expert Conimi>>ioners, who are to design the jiublic thoroughfares 
and parks and to act as censors in all iiuldic ard matters. Then came San Francisco, where an 
association of private men undeitook to back the work ; then Chicago, where the work was 
undertaken by the Commercial Club, which ap])ointed a committee of hfteen of its members to 
conduct the enterprise. The work of pre})aving the suggestions is l)y no means completed, but in 
Chicago there have been in three yea.rs two hundred meetings of th(‘ Crem'ral Coimiiitt('e, ad which 
hundreds of public men — engineers, architects, sanitary, railroad, city transpoidation, and other 
experts — were present. The town-planning men in every city were the ablest in the community, 
and each felt that he had no duty more s('rious or moie important. 

The forceful criticisms of Professor C. H. Peilly on many of om* cherished notions vill no 
doubt oear fruit. The house of the future suburb, he stiid, is, on the one hand, to ext)ress some- 
thing of the new subniission of the individual to the community, and, on tlu^ other hand, to answer 
to a more exacting and retined, if less sentimental, taste. What is needed in oui garden subiirhs 
is a comhination of the refinement of the town with the charm and (luiet homeliness of the 
English country. 

The concluding sitting of the Conference, under the chairmanship of Field-Marshal Lord 
Kitchener, was packed to oveillowing, a paper being read on the ]daiining of Khartoum and 
Omdiirman by Mr. W. FT. McLean, Tlunicijial Engiuet*r of Khartoum. T’h(‘ closing address on 
behalf of the Boyal Institute by Piofes^oi- Beresford Pite well summed U}) in inspiring words the 
work that the Coiiferimce had performed and the work that still remained to be carried on. 
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CHEONICLE. 

The Town Planning Conference. 

Thanks to the Press, the procec'dings of the Town 
Planning Conference have attained wade publicity 
throughout the United Kingdom, and an impulse w ill 
have been given to the tow n-plaiming movement 
that wrill help foiwuird enormously the educative 
w'ork which it was the design of the Conference lo 
promote. From every point of view^ the Conference 
has been a success. The membership wats large 
beyond expectation, the Papers geiu raiiy of a high 
standard of excellence, and the discussions help- 
fully suggestive and full of interest. Tlie whole 
programme w^as carried through wdtliout hitch of 
any kind, and many gratifying letters have been 
received in praise of the arrangements. e quote 
the followdng from Mr. Mulford Robinson, addressed 
to the Secretary-General : — 

Dear Sir, — As the delegate of the American 
Conference on City Planning, may I congratulate 
you, and through you the Institute, on the notable 
success of the Town Planning Conference ? The 
sustained interest, tlie completeness of organisa- 
tion, and the smoothness with wiiich so vast and 
complex a machinery has been run is a tribute 
to efficiency of management and devoted elfort 
which every delegate must recognise. 

" The Eoyal Institute of British Architects has 
set a high precedent for future town-plaiming 
conferences. Our American Conference, the third 
annual, will probably be held in the early spring, in 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. It must be a small 
ahaii* compared with this ; but w'e should wvicome 
heartily any European delegates w ho might attend. 
May I express the hope that it may be our privilege 
to return in this waiy some of the courtesies wiiich 
have been shown to Americans here ? 

“ To fraternal greetings from the American Con- 
ference I beg to add my personal congratulations 
on the great stimulus wffiich the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have given to this w'orkl- 
movement, and am, ^Sir, very truly yours, 

Chas. Muleord Robixsox.” 

After the reception of members by the President 
and Mrs. Stokes in the Galleries of the Institute on 


the morning of tlie lOth, the assembly adjourned 
to the Town Planning Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, a description of which appeared in the 
last number of the Jourxal. Mr. Stokes, in for- 
mally opening the Exhibition, said that he W'as 
glad to have a public opportunity of thanking the 
members and the President of the Royal Academy 
for lending them their galleries. He w^ould like to 
thank the Academy, first, because without the loan 
of those galleries he did not see liow^ they could have 
held the Exhibition, and without the Exhibition 
the Conference would have been rather a tame 
affair ; and secondly, because he felt that they 
had, with tlieir open-handed hospitality, enabled 
architecture in its broadest sense to take a step 
forw^ard which might be of the greatest use to all 
of them in the future. They ow ed a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Unwin for the catalogue and for 
getting thu collection together. Further, Mr. 
Eaton, the Secretary of the Royal Academv, had 
been most kind and helpful to them. The Presi- 
dent’s motion that a hearty vote of tlianks be 
passed to the Royal Academy for the loan of their 
galleries wais corclially adopted. Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., ill acknowledging the vote, said that members 
of the Academy w^ere fully alive to the importance of 
the subject before the Conference, and WTre glad 
to be able to do anything to further the good work 
of serving humanity in towns and cities. The Ex- 
hibition w ould convince the most careless and in- 
different of the great opportunities before the maker 
of roads and builder of cities. 

The most impressive function of the Conference 
was the Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. The 
Great Hall w^as filled to overfiowing, and every race 
in the civilised w^orld seemed represented. Dele- 
gates w^ere present of municipal corporations, towm 
and borough councils, urban district councils, and 
of learned and professional societies of various 
countries on the Continent, in America, and the 
Colonics. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and the Sherilfs, w^as present in full 
civic state. Presentations of a bouquet of flow'ers 
to the Lady Mayoress and the badge of the Con- 
ference in gold to Mr. John Burns w'exe made by 
the little daughters of the President, Miss Barbara 
and Miss Angela Stokes. The Lord Mayor having 
formally opened the proceedings by welcoming, on 
behalf of the Corporation, the Conference to the 
Guildhall, a vote of thanks was passed to his 
lordship, and he retired to fulfil another engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes then took the Chair, and 
brierty addressed the assembly. It w^as, he said, 
Mr. Burns’s Towm Planning Act that had made 
the Conference possible. But arcliitects thought 
the Act did not go fat enough. They would like to 
see more precautions taken to secure planning 
from the architectural point of view. But probably 
Mr. Burns felt that, as architects would have a good 
de.d to do with the laying out of totvns, it w'otild be 
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their hiiilfc if the plans wore not as they mi^ht bo. 
The public were beginning to grasp the fact that 
buildings could be well planned and well designed 
throughout, and so give greater comfort and 
pleasure to their owners without adding to their 
cost, and what applied to buildings applied equally 
to streets and towns. At present towns were only 
popular with the poor, who flocked in large numbers 
into them, whilst the well-to-do, or as many as 
were able, all flocked in the other direction. Might 
not this be because towns were thoughtlessly laid 
out and badly arranged as places to live in with 
comfort and without injury to health ? It would 
be obviously to the advantage of the owners of 
town property if people were keener to live closer 
to their work ; and if towns were made more attrac- 
tive and healthy in themselves people would gladly 
live in them, and so save the time and expense now 
involved in getting to and from their work, shop- 
ping, schools, and theatres. 

Mr. John Burns, delivering the Inaugural 
Address, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Prime Minister and his Majesty's Government, and 
expressed thanks to the Royal Academy for their 
generous assistance in providing for what he con- 
sidered to be the most humane and usefid exhibi- 
tion he had ever seen within its walls. They 
welcomed this Conference to the City of London 
because this was the London that Wren beautified, 
which William Blake idealised in his fantasies, 
which Milton described as the mansion house of 
liberty," and which William Dunbar four hundred 
years ago described as “ the flower of cities all." 
In this City of London the delegates would see 
some magnificent structures worthy of the greatest 
men of any country and of all time ; but if they 
wished for an impression of London at its best 
from an artistic and architectural point of view 
they must get up at dawn. He believed the im- 
proved appearance of their roads, streets, buildings, 
and of the city as a whole justified the expenditure 
which had been made upon it, and that the develop- 
ment of the citizens' environment was the wisest 
insurance that a city could make. Some would 
ask whether they could not have too many bridges, 
too many wide roads, and too many beautiful 
buildings. He did not think it dawned sufficiently 
upon such people what the effect was of structural 
environment, good buildings, and pleasant homes 
upon the character, temperament, disposition, and 
energy of the people. Some of the buildings, the 
foreign delegates would see, embodied the traditiorxS 
and best qualities of the British race. It was a 
devotional exercise for a legislator, above all a 
Minister, to walk by way of New Scotland Yard 
through Westminster Hall to the House of Commons. 
The delegates would see in London what they 
could find nowhere else — 100 garden squares, some 
open, some closed, but all acceptable to the eye and 
ear, the best, the healthiest, and the luckiest piece 
of town planning that liad ever been done since the 


building of cities began. Cities were not mere 
structures of bricks and stones, nor centres only for 
commerce and trade. They were places where 
utility, comfort, and beauty could be and ought 
to be combined, so that those who visited them, or 
passed through them, could have their artistic 
senses awakened and cultivated. Places by their 
beauty, amenity, and grace, and above all by their 
greenery, created that joy of life which Britons 
sometimes lacked, and afforded opportunities for 
recreation to the student wanting respite and the 
honest labourer requiring rest, and generally ele- 
vated the characters of the people. On the other 
hand, mean streets bred mean men. It was not an 
accident that the stately homes of England, the 
delightful country parsonages, the beautiful public 
schools had produced the Ruskins, the Nelsons, the 
Wellingtons, the Newtons, and the Darwins. Many 
reasons had been advanced why he had drafted the 
Town Planning Act. They were all wrong. When 
he was an apprentice in Westminster he used to eat 
his breakfast looking across the river to Lambeth 
Palace, and his dinner as he wandered in the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey, and he spent his 
leisure in beautiful Battersea Park : these ex- 
periences had done more to produce the Town 
Planning Bill, thirty-five years after, than all the 
criticisms of all the gentlemen who thought they 
knew more of his ideas than he did himself. 
Disease could not be fought and exterminated 
unless we let in sun and air into our houses and 
streets. >So long as there were squalid courts and 
rotten tenements the country would continue to 
turn out nerveless mannikins ; and motherhood, 
childhood, the race, and society demanded the 
demolition of the festering slum and the erection of 
pleasant towns and dignified cities. Town plan- 
ning was very belated, but not too late. The 
gradual reconstruction of a city was a very serious 
matter for all. If planning were neglected at the 
beginning or badly done through timidity or lack 
of imagination, they placed a burden for fifty or a 
hundred years upon progress, and paid seven or 
eight times over for their lack of prescience and 
daring. The owner who thought that parsimony 
was economy, and regarded a beautiful vista as the 
eighth deadly sin, had been in realitv wasteful. 
They should not pitch into Mr. Jerrybuilder too 
much. Mr. Jerrybuilder was creeping up. For 
proof of it they had only to look at the surroundings 
of a garden city, where builders tried to live up 
to the example planted in their midst. (Cheers.) 
Garden cities were magnificent in themselves, but 
they were a hundred times more useful in the 
inspiration they supplied to others. (Cheers.) Tlie 
Philistine was being taught that houses, roads, and 
bridges might be made without loss Ox money to 
harmonise with beauty. It was with such objects 
that they did their best to pass the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill. He had been agreeably sur- 
prised at its reception. He pleaded for it an indul- 
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gent trial, and if it could be, it would be amended 
and improved so tkat tkeir object skould be 
secured. (Cheers.) What was their modest object ? 
It was comfort in the house, health iii the home, 
dignity in their streets, spaces in their roads, and a 
lessening of noises, smoke, smells, advertisements 
— all the nuisances that accompanied a city without 
a plan. In tackling this great job modern commu- 
nities had little to learn which ancient ones did not 
teach them. Where in other times, for military or 
other reasons, the streets were narrow and the citizens 
crowded, compensation was given in large spaces, 
fine squares, and picturesque buildings. It was 
true that there were modern disabilities from which 
communities formerly escaped. Athens did not 
liave 600 miles of railways, as London had, on ugly 
viaducts, creating culs dc sac of mean and poor 
streets, with 300 ugly railway stations spoiled by 
vulgar advertisements ; it had no gas works, and 
was without the 7,(X)0 public -houses London pos- 
sessed— nearly all of them at street corners, in 
positions whi(‘h ought only to be occupied by banks, 
libraries, post-ollices, and police-stations. We 
laboured under the disadvantage of having all the 
apparatus of light, heat, smoke, traction, and rapid 
communication ; but the measure of our dilhculty 
ought to be the extent of our determination to 
grapple with these abominations. Let them go up 
the Monument, look westward and see what Cannon 
Street Railway Station hid of the river and the 
city. He prayed when he was there that it might 
fall, as Charing Cross fell, only without hurting any- 
body. He suggested to the City that while they 
were building their new bridge, with St. PauFs as 
the centre of the vista, thev should kill two or three 
birds with the same stone by getting rid of South- 
wark Bridge and placing Cannon Street Station on 
the Surrey side. He was quite willing to draft a 
plan of it to-morrow. He might go on and suggest 
a similar alteration in regard to the railway at 
Charing Cross for the benefit of the view from 
Westminster Bridge. Then they might have a 
new Waterloo Bridge, a rej)Uca of the present struc- 
ture, but tliiee times its widtli. t)ne of tlie must 
gigantic artistic blunders to be met witli in Jmndon 
was due to five or six artists in C'helsea who were so 
anxious to see the brown sails of a barge just out- 
side their studio windows that they prevented the 
construction of the Embaiikiiient from Battersea 
to Hammersmith. Immediately tlie Lmbaiikment 
was killed they got instead the four chimneys of the 
electric lighting station, wldcli oiigbt to have been 
down at Barking near tlie sew«ige works. Ilow 
was the Town Planning Act working ? It had 
been in effective operation not more than six 
months, and already twenty-six local authorities 
Were jirejiaring schemes ; many others had tlie cpies- 
tion of tlie application of the Act under considera- 
tion, and the Local Government Board wa s helping 
)->y seeking advice of competent authorities and 
giving counsel to local autliorities. Gne word of 


warming he must givm to property owners. They 
were a. bit too susceptible to panic. But if they did 
not sensibly bdl in with the modest and kindly i)ro- 
posals of the Act there would be an uprising of 
piopiilar indignation if tlie problem of housing and 
town planning continued unsettled, with the result 
that they would be less tenderly dealt with than 
they Iiad been by iiim. He was there to snatch 
property owners, like brands, from the burning. 
The ratepayer, however, must be conciliated. That 
could be done by appeals to his sense of delight in 
beanriful places. Another thing to be borne in 
mind was that civic beauty must not add to the 
rents. 

Earlier in the proceedings a telegram of loyal 
greeting liad been addressed to the King as Patron 
of tlie Gonference, At the close of his address Mr. 
Burns read the reply received from Sir Arthur Bigge, 
Avhich read as follows : I am commanded by the 
King to thank the members of the Conference for 
the expression of loyalty conveyed in their tele- 
gram, and to assure them of the interest his Majesty 
IS taking in the deliberations of the Conference. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Burns, proposed by Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
and suppoi'ted by Dr. Stiibben. 

7 Mr. Davidge's admirable review on preceding 
pages renders unnecessary at the moment furtlier 
retercnce to the main business of the Conference. 
The Papers, fully illustrated, will be published 
in extenso, with verbatim reports of the various 
speeches and discussions, and descriptions of the 
visits and functions, in the Conference “ Trans- 
actions,'’ which will be published at an early date 
and issued free to members of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Maps and Plans of London at 
the Guildhall arranged by the City Surveyor, Mr. 
Sidney Perks, F.S.A., and the Exhibition of Maps 
and Drawings from the Institute collections ar- 
ranged by the Librarian, have not been the least 
ol the attractions of the Conference. The latter 
collection is now hung in the new Galleries of the 
Institute, where the drawings are seen to great 
advantage. The exhibition at the Royal Academy 
IS to remain open until the 29th October. 

The Conference Banquet and R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 

The Banquet of the Town Planning Conference 
was combined with the Annual Dinner of the Insti- 
tute and was very largely attended. The function, 
which was graced with the presence of several 
ladies, took place at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 
the 12th, the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the 
Chair. Seated at the Iiigh table on the President's 
right were the Hon. President of the Conference, 
the Right Hon. John Burns, IM.P., Mrs. Leonard 
Stokes, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.xA., Mrs. D. H. 
Burnham, the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
K.C.B., C.Y.O., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Sir Robert 
Morant, K.C.B., Mr, H. W. Lever, Herr Dr. 
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Stlibbeii, Mr. Thomas Brock, II. A., Louis Bon- 
nier, Arclutecte-en-cliel de la Ville de P<u‘is, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, Secrotarv-deiieral of tlie (\)n- 
ference, Mr. Leslie Vipers, President of the Sur- 
veyors'' Institution, Mr. Andrew (h>w, il.A., 
M.“E. Henatd, S.A.D.d., Mr. E. A, Ahlx^v, P.A., 


UtintiLiUetti (T'ejat‘'.( ni iii'jr tlir Mviiiit i|).d Aulhoiily of tlu* 
('itvof llonu'). MoiiMcur Louis B<umi(r, ArchiOTtc-cn-ehi-f 
<!(' 1,1 (lt‘ ^lon^'K iir .M<in‘ JLuiniur, JVoU'.s^ur K. 

Bounlon, Mr. S. Box. it J)r. A. K. (^riiu-kinann, Mr. 'L. 
Brock. It. A., D.C.L.. Mr. .1. S.jJk'odic, Mr. Atidn'w i^roinlc\, 
Mr. ( J. Broun, i’rofi •-'.nr (J. Ikildwm Hrown, M A.. 
Mr. Daniel Biirnhani. < hairniau ol l}u‘ AiM<Ti(‘an <'oiii- 


Mr. F. Higgs, President of the Institute of Bui liters, 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., Mr. F. G. Painter, Chair- 
man of the City Lands Commission, Mi-. Ilaiiio 
Thornycroft, K.A. On the ih’esident’s lidt were 
the Right Hon. Lord Redesd.ile. G.('.\ . 0 ., Sir \j. 


ini".ioM of Line Aits.iMr'.. JiurnlMtn, the Jtu^ht H<ui. dolin 
Burn-', M.P., Hon. Pr(‘--idcnt Gt llH‘'!'oun Planiuiej; < 'on- 
Iri'ciuc. Sir Kduar<l{lMi'.k. Mr. ( McArthur IMitlcr, Mr. K. 
Butler. Mi. Hcnr\ 'T. Ikitlin. Pr< -ident ot i he lto\ al ( ’ollc:.'c 
of Suiircon-', Mr. S. lander. .Mr. J. 1 '. <‘a<ke(t, Mr. It. 
t'alvert. Dr. lt.;.M. J 'ain(‘ron.’'Prt)ie'.''or S. ll. (’a]))>er, Mr. 


Aima-Tadema,O.M..K.A., 
Lady Webb, Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, Chairman of 
the America n ( V>mmis.sion 
of Fine Arts, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., Sir J. Bin- 
ton, P.P.I., Sir IVm. 
Emerson, Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. 
Henry T. Butlin, Presi- 
dent of the Royal (’olloge 
of Surgeoms, Sir Edward 
Busk. 5lr. Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Sir George Gibb, 
Sir R. Paget, Bart., Mr, 
J. W. M'aterliouse, R.A., 
the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A., Mr. E. Croft, R.A., 
Professor Rud.Eberstadt, 
Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., 3Ir. T. C. Horsfall, 
J.P., Mr. Leonard Horner, 
President of the London 
Master Builder. C Assoi Na- 
tion. Presiding at the 
lower tables were Mr. 
Heiirv T. Hare, Hon. See. 
R.I.B.A., Mr. E. (niy 
Dawber, Vice-Preskbort. 
Mr, A. M . S. C ross. \ ii o- 
President, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, Mr. E. L. Lutvens. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Pr<di\s- 
sor Beresford Pite. The 



following is a etuuplete al}tliabetir<d li^t of tlio^e ];i„i.ta lt. .Mr T. L. 


W. D. ('ar.»e. L.S.A., Ml^^ K. 
< .I'Ciani, A\ v. Mario ( at lam o 

(i‘ejit‘e'-( ntner ihi* inunirjpal 
authoiit\ of ihe ('it\ of 
.Milan). Mr. H. ( ’. ( 'harleU(K»d, 
I’rc'-ident ot the N«*itheiu 
Areliiteetnr.il .\s'-oeia1 loti. Sir 
(ieoree ( huhl). Bait.. Mr. L, 
i)ar(‘ t'lapharn, ^Tr. and Mis, 

H. t ’hatfed { ('lark.*. Mr. Max 
( larke. Ma\nr of llolhorn. 
Mr. (k ( lan-en. It. A.. Mr. 
t ’*‘(il ( 'la\di*n. Mr. A. ( l\ne, 
I’re.ident of th** Aherdei'n 
S» >eiet V of Aiehlter t*-. Mr. d’ K. 
( olh utt. Mr. W. IL Colt. . 11 , 
A.lt.V, Mr. SidiH'V (‘ohm. 
D.Liit., Mr. !L .1, ('nj)etnan, 
Mr. J. ( 't»rn<‘'. Mr. L, ('u|m* 
( ornlord. Mr. Herlu-rt 

Mr .1. D. I ra<‘r. F S A-. Mr. K, 
( loft . It. A.. Mr. AAV S. < ’rn'-'-, 
\ i. .-I‘r.*Mdent B.T.B.A.. Mr. 
.\. ( ulli'ii. Mr. \\ . It, J>avi<lL'<*. 
.Mr. .1. W. Davi.I^on. Mr. T. 
ItaM.^ J)a\i-on. Mr K. 
(djv J)auher, Vi* . -Pk ' ideiu 
ItfikA.. Mr-. Dauher. Mr. 
A D. Jfauiiay. .l.P.. .Ma\orof 
\\ ,uid-\\oith, .Mr. lieue,.. 
Mr. P. Burn-' Du k. Mr. \V. 
(I’h u Dofu't*. Mr. (‘ Fit/r<*\ 
Doll, ^Mon-ieiir A. J)‘»uv. Mi*. 
IL ( hahuu r Jtnwdall. .M A . 
Mr. I >. (t. Dii\ir. S* <'n*tar\ 
oi the Are}nt« < t ural A—oiia- 
tion, Mr. A, i>rur\, It \ . 
Ml" Ij a, DuniiiL^tnii. Mr. 
.1, B. ] )uiin. I'o 'i'h lit et tin* 

I. dinlMirLdi Ar< jnt»*M ural \'- 

'onatuui.Mr-j. I )nnn. Mr, F. It. 
J>urhain, Mi F. i*kiliuu 
S( » i'( 1,ir\ oi T lu* ltn\ al \< a- 
d(*'u\ ot Xit-. Prof* '-or Di . 
K< i 1< 'Ph*- Lord IhoN (ct nt 


]>resent : — 

^Ir. E. A. AhLoy. It. A . Mr. Mauris** P> Adam-. Mr. "J\ 
Adam-, P^ofe^-or A<!-lu‘ad, Mr. H. Px. AldndL'^e. Su L. 
Alma- Tailenia. Mr. H- .ViuFlfi, Mr. 

Amhh'r, Mr. T. Amhler. J)r. T. \-hl>v. M, \ . ,Mr. and Mr-. 
Maxwell Ayrt<in. Mr. d. J'. ikullu . Mr. Praiu i- S. ILik’ i. 
Provident of the lt»>\al ArehitM tm-il Iii-titut»- of ( amid-i. 
Mr-. Baker, Mr. K. It. jhirmw. Mr. (k liarth tt. Mr. 
llerheit Bat.-f«‘rd. Mon.-u'ur .1. P»avard (n ]ir« y iitnm^ tle- 
Soeiete ( Vntrale de- Arehit^ < t* - Praiui i-). Mr. 'W F. V» > k. 
Mr. K. BetktT, AMerman Xu Iut Bcmiu tt. .Mi. and Mr-. 
}L Be-wiek, Mr. Bla-Lnrnd,Mi -.-u-ur.- .\. and*H lihmtim*. 
Mr. (k L. W. Blount. .Mr. A. Bt-w, .Mr. D«*tm.u Bh.v . 
Mr. J. Blundell, Mr. Fram i- Bond. .Mr. (k F, Ikuid. Pr< -i* 
d‘Mit of the Society of Ar<’iut»(t-, t .i\. Inc. Pcdolio It 


FMnthurch. Mr A. Klh'. Sir Win. Fim r-on. Mr, ( '. \V. 
!-k)ch-h, Mr. F It. Farn o\ . VIr, T. H. Fh ennnc. Pi* -uh-irt 
>t th** WoU t rliainptnn ,\r* hit* ei-'A'.-ot iatu»ii. Mr. Bain-ter 
I'l* t* h* r.|Mr. ' . Jk kt*.n. .XIr. K F<.r-hau. Sii (tenrL*** 
FraTii|)tt)n, It X. ^lr. nn ! Mr-. P. M. IVa-er, Mr, ( i. .M. 
Fp « limn. K t Mr >. ("r L -XIr Xlat t. ( kirhntt , lh'*t< --or 
P. t ..HI dll' r. Ll. 1 .Xlr l-lrn* -t ( t* ore**. A. It. \.. Sir < iron;* 

I id*L. Mr. L. XL ( iiM*-. Mon-n ur < iij-t‘hjiu*k. J )ir*'*‘t**ur «iu 
StT’*.!**'* *1*- I*r**}>TM'i*’- t *>n'innnalr-. ,XIr < i. L. ( lomine. 
t !' rk ‘*f tie* Loiuirn t onnt\ < *iuneiL Mr-. ( i**n''al**/. Mr. 
d. .X (k'teh, .Mr. .\. (‘. Dow. P.X. Mr. am! Mr-. XV. d. 
ILd* . Mr. F.duin d’ Hall. Mr.Ml \ Hall. Mr. Per Hallman. 
Xlr Maul* . llanijt. Xli. H< nr\ '\\ ILii* . IL.n S* * r**(ar\ 
It, I B \, Ml' ILire, Mr. \\, K ILn}*>ek.*Mr. ( ’hn-tojih<*r 
H' ad. Ma\*>r ot < lu 1-ea, Mr, P, tie Het in, M*rr Dt. XV. 
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Hegemann, Frau Hcgemann, Monsieur E. Henarcl, Mr. F. 
Higgs, President of the Institute of Builders, Mr. B. E. 
Holden, Mr. Basil Holmes, Sir. E. H. Homan. Sir. and 
Sirs. G. Hornblower, Sir. Leonard Horner. President of 
the London Slaster Builders’ Association. Sir. T. C. Hors- 
fall, J.P.. Sir. Ebenezer Howard, Sir. George Hubbard, 

F. S.A., Sirs. Hubbard, Sir. A. A. Hudson, Sir. John 
Hudson, Sir. John Hunt, Hr, Hunter, Sir. AV. Hutchings, 
Sir. C. E. Hutchinson, Sir. E. B. 1’ Anson, Sliss I ’Anson, 
Sir. T. E. L. James, Colonel Sir H. Jekyll, K.C'.SLG., 
Sir. and Sirs. G. H. Jenkins, Sir. SS^ Goscombe John, R.A., 
and Sirs. John, Sir. and Sirs. Templeton Johnson, Ca])tain 
Adrian Jones, SI. SCO., Sir. Arthur Keen, President of the 
Architectural Association, Sirs. Keen, Sir. E. A. Kent 
(representing the American Institute of Architects. Sir. 
John Keppie, Hr. Husfh Ker, Professor H. R. Keys, 
SI.A., Sir. N. A. Keys, B.A., Sir. Edmund Kirby, 
Sir. and Mrs. H. Y, Lanchester, Sir. E. SI. Lazarus, 
Slonsieur SI. Lemeunier, Ingenieur-en-chef, Hirecteur de 
la S^oirie de la S^ille d’Anvers, Slonsieur H. Lcnoble, Sir. 
W. H. Lever, Sir J. Linton, P.R.I., Sir. F. Litchfield, 
Sir. T. A. Lofthouse, Sliss Lofthouse, Sir. R. 8. 
Lorimer, R.S.A., Sirs. Lorimer, Slonsieur A. Louvet, 
Sir. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A.. Sir. K. SAC Lundelberg, 
Sir. E. L. Lutyens, Lady Emily Lutyens, Sir. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A.., Sirs. SlacAlister, the 
Hon. Sir Schomberg McHonnell, K.C.B., C.ACO., Herr Hr. 
Slarch, Frau Slarch, Sir. T. H. Slawson, Sir. AAC H. Slay, 
President of the He von and Exeter Architectural Society', 
Sir. T. de Courcy Sleade, Sir. F. C. Slears, Slonsieur A. A’an 
Slechelen, Architecte-en-chef de la AClle d’Anvers, Sir. 
P. AA^. Sleredith, Sir. and Sirs. J. B. SlitchellAACthers, 
Slonsieur R. Sloenaert, Professor Gerald Sloira, Sir. H. C. 
Slonro, Permanent Secretary of the liocal Government 
Board, Sir. E. C. P. Slonson, Sir. Edward Slonson, Sir. 

H. G. Slontgoraery, Sir. E. Sloon, Sir. A. AA". Sloore, Sir 
Robert Slorant, K.C.B., Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Sir. J. H. Slould, Sir. and Sirs. John 
Slurray, Sir. G. E. Nield, Sir. H. Xicld, SI.P., Sir. A\'. T. 
Gldrieve, Sir. F. Osier, Sir R. Paget, Bart,, Sir. A. E. 
Painter, Sir. F. G. Painter, Chairman of the City Lands 
Committee, Sir Gilbert Parker, SI.P., Sir. A. N. Paterson, 
Sir. E. H. Payne, Sir. C. Stanley Peach, Sir. G. L. Pepler. 
Sir. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., City Surveyor, Sir. S. Perkins 
Pick, Sir. and Sirs. J. SI. Pirie, Professor A. Beresford 
Pite, Sir. AAC A. Pitc, Sir. Hayward Pitman, J.P., Count 
Plunkett, B-L., F.S.A., Countess Plunkett, Colonel G. T. 
Plunkett, C.B., Hr. Porzclt, Sir. A, X. Prentice, Sir. T. 
Press, Sir. and Sirs. X". F. Ramsey, Sir. Edmund Rath- 
bone, Herr Karl Rau, the Right Hon. the Lord Redesdale, 

G. C.A^.O., the Right Hon. Sir George Reid, Sir. J. Hall 
Renton, Sir, Paul Rhodes, Sir. F. G. Rice, Sir. E. A. 
Rickards, Sir. and Sirs. C. SI. Robinson, Sliss Fothcrgill 
Robinson, Sir. R. ST. Roe, Cav. Ing. SI. Rondoni, Sir. A. 
AV'inter Rose, Sir. A. AAC Ruddle, Sliss Ruddle, SI. Augustin 
Rey, Sladame Rev, Slonsieur Schobbens, Sir. R. AA'eir 
Schultz, Sir. AAC Scott, Sir. A. AA". Shelton, Sir. H. Shep- 
herd, Sir. AV. Shepherd, Sir. AAC T. Sheppard, Sir. AAC AA\ 
Shillitoe, Sir. C. Simpson, Sir. Gilbert Simpson, Sir. John 
AAC Simpson, Secretary- General of the Tovn Planning 
Conference, Sir. B. X. Southall, SI. le Comte de Souza, 
Sir. Slarion Spielmann, F.S.A., Sir. and Sirs, J. Spurling, 
Sir, H. H. Stathain, Sliss Statham, Sir Alexander Stenning, 
Lady Stenning, Sir. Leonard Stokes, Presiflent R.T.B.A., 
Sirs. Leonard Stokes, Sir. F. Stollery, Sir, Slarcus Stone. 

R.A., Slonsieur L. Strauss, President du Conseil Superieur 
de ITndustrie et du Commerce de Belgique, Slonsieur 
F. de Stryker, Herr Hr. Stiibben, Sir. L. S. Sullivan, Sir. 
Francis Swales, Sir. A. A\'. Tanner, Sir H(uiry Tanner. 

I. S.G., Sir. Henry Tanner, Sir. Andrew T. Taylor, R,( '.A., 
Sir A. Brumweli Thomas, Sir. P. E. T. Thomas, Sliss 
Thomas, Alderman AAC Thompson, Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, Sir. 


Hamo Thornycroft. R.A., Sir. \Y. H. Tompkins, Sir. C. 
Harrison Townsend, Sir. G. Traill, Sir. H. Inigo Triggs, 
Sir. and Sirs. Percy Tubbs, Sir. and Sirs. Raymond UmGn, 
Herr F. Usadel, Frau Usadel, Slonsieur F. A^an Kuijck, 
Sir. A"an Langendonck, Sir. J. B. A"an Loghem, Sir. J. A. 
A'au Straaten, Slondeur H. A>rrey, Sir. Leslie ACgers, 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, Sir. H. SI. 
AA'aklev, Sir. Edward AA'arren. F.S.A., Sirs. AA’arren, Sir. 

S. AA'arvick, Sir. J. AA^ AA'aterhouse. R.A., Sir. Paul 
AA'aterhuuse, Sir. AA^atkins, Sirs. C. AA^atkins, Sir. J. H. 
AA^atkins, Sir. A. F. AA^at^on, Sir. T. H. AAatson, Sir. 

T. L. AA'atson, Sir. A. AAAuters, Sir Aston AAVbb, (^B., 
R.A., Ladv AVebb, Gzn. A. H. AATgerif, Sir. J. AAC A\ elch, 
Sir. C. AAC AALall, Sir. F. AVheeler, Sir. F. A. AVhite, Sir. 
and Sirs. AA". Henrv AATiite, Sir. and Sirs, J. AA'hitty, Sir. 

J. A. AAClliamson, Sir. J. C. AAllmot, Sir. C. L. AAClson, 
President of the Cardiff &:c. Architects’ Society, Sirs. 
AA'ilson, Sir. J. B. AAClson, President of the Glasgow In- 
stitute of Architects, Sir. E. AA^ood, Hr. Guy AA'ood, Sir, 
P. S. AA'orthington, President of the Slanchester Society" 
of Architects, Sirs. AA'orthmgton, Sir. T. C. Yates, Sir. 
Clyde Young, Sir. G. P. K. Young, members of the 
Institute staff, and representatives of the press. 

The Pkesidext, giving the toast of “ The King,” 
said : It is the universal Giustom in all countries on 
an occasion like this to drink to the health of those 
we esteem and the success of the project Ave have 
most at heart ; and the first toast is always that of 
the SoA^ereign. I know that there are a number of 
gentlemen here representing foreign countries, but 
I am sure they will join with us in drinking to the 
health of King George. And lor Iaa'o reasons : first 
of all, because he is our Patron ; and, secondUg 
because he is his father's son. EdAvard YIL aa^is 
knoAvn, respected and loA^ed throughout the 
entire Avorld, and Avhen his son, King George V., is 
eqiially well known, I feel sure he A\ill be ecpially 
Avell loA^ed and respected. 

The toast Avas drunk Avith enthusiasm. 

The President : I nowhaA-e to propose the health 
of “ The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the other 
Members of the Royal Family.” AVe haA^e long* 
knoAvn the Queen as a good Avife and mother, and 
as such she has reigned in our hearts for many years. 
The Prince of Wales Ave look to with conficlence to 
folloAv the high standard set by his forefathers ; 
and for the Queen Alexandra Ave haA'e the deepest 
S}unpathy. 

The toast Avas duly honoured. 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. : The 
pleasant task falls to my lot this evening, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, to propose 
the toast of “The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Town Planning Conference,” In 
proposing the first portion of that toast, may 
I say to this di.stinguished and representatiA^e 
audience that this is the first time in mv priATite 
or official career, either as a member of the 
County Council, a member of Parliament, or as a 
Minister, that I liaA'^e officially come into contact 
Avith the distinguished and gre<it profession Avhich 
A ou gentlemen adorn. But I iiaA'e met vour 
President, Mr. Stokes, before. It was tAventy years 
ago Avhen we met — in a crowd, and in a scpiare. 
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I luid been aliured and attracted by a clioice 
soul, a great spirit, and a bold artist, ^\’iliiam 
Morris (applause), to take part in some very 
human proceedings which ^Yere not, perhaps, as 
artistic and precise as many people Avould have 
declared at the time ; but we went to that particu- 
lar square tliat shall be nameless, allured by a 
great artist. Even then my instincts were archi- 
tectural, not to say artistic ; because we had, I 
think, the greatest picture gallery in the world on 
the north ; we had religious surroundings in the 
shape of a beautiful church on the east ; the Union 
Club was on our west ; and even then, inclined to 
town planning, I was mapping out in imagination 
the line of the new Mall and processional road, and 
was looking for a seat in Spring Gardens, which, I 
am glad to say, 1 got three years afterwards. It was 
then that I met your President. He liad a wand of 
office that suggested more the majesty of the law 
than the dignity of art. He was a special con- 
stable — and 1 was a potential defendant. But 
my artistic associations of that day were not alone 
with William Morris and the President. An equally 
great man to the two that I have mentioned — 
namelv, the great John Buskin, whose views we are 
beginning, as London grows, to appreciate in their 
spirit and application more than when he uttered 
them fifty or sixty years ago— was so impressed with 
the artistic surroundings of William Morris and 
invself that he offered himself to be a witness on 
that occasion. Well, 1 think, Mr. President, having 
started my public career under artistic and archi- 
tectural associations of that character, I had a 
right, apart from being President of tlie Local 
Government Board, to come to your distinguished 
Conference at the Guildhall on Monday last, and 
to take part with you in stimulating a movement, 
and in so doing reviving a great deal that Avas good 
in civic art and architecture of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuiies to an extent that 
can only be appreciated as time goes on. I hdA^e 
one fault only to find with the architects. The 
arcliitects have, in my judgment, been too long, 
not on a pedestal, but in an eleAnited position above 
the croAvd. It is time you got doAvn off that 
pedestal and mixed Avith the people, avIio are in 
many respects Amur paymasters. As cities groA\', as 
the population urbanises, as the toA\mA\'ard trend 
increases, it stands to reason that in a city like 
London, Avith 5,U()0,U00 to-day — and some day Ave 
shall have a Greater London of 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000— Ave should not alloAv the civic, artistic, 
social, and architectural to be interfered Avith by 
outside bodies Avho lack London's means, and Avho 
necessarily cannot ha Am metropolitan imagination 
in canwing out big ideas. If London and our other 
toAAms are to be the great and beautiful things that 
thev ought to be— if London is to have some of the 
glory of Greece and some of the beauty of Rome, 
plus our homely British Aurtues of a domestic cliar- 
acter, it stands'to reason that money Avill be needed. 


Seventy- five per cent, of the people of England and 
^Vales are living noAV in urban counties, as against 
25 per cent, only fifty or sixty years ago. What 
does that mean ? It means that the engineer, the 
surveyor, the medical officer, the artist, and the 
architect Avill ha\m to be called upon by these great 
communities for increasingly large and beautiful 
but expensWe schemes ; and my suggestion to you 
is that the architects, having begun so Avell by 
inaugurating this Conference, aauII continue that 
A\mrk by all reasonable means within their poA\mr. 
You artists and architects, as befits your profession 
in its proper place, sIioaa^ too much reticence and 
reserAm so far as the outside public are concerned. 
This should not be. Modesty aavis only made for 
those aaJio haAm no beauty — (laughter). Noav I 
Avant, if I may, to ask you to abandon that reticence, 
to put aside that false modesty, and to see that 
if architecture is to be spread as it should be, 
you must iiiA^oke the aid of the populace, the rate- 
payer, the citizen, the councillor, and the alderman, 
in London A\m oAve much to you. Over a long suc- 
cession of years— oAmr several centuries — the archi- 
tectural profession has gWon of its best to rectify 
municipal blunders and social mistakes, and for 
this you dcseiwe eAmry praise and credit. The 
chain of architectural ability and genius still goes 
on. Here and there, noAV and then, the links may 
be smaller than their predecessors, but on the 
a Average there is a A^ery high le\^el still attained, 
and no one can look at the London of to-day as 
compared Avith the London AAdiich I saAV as an 
apprentice lad, I am sorry to say nearly forty years 
ago, Avho Avill not cheerfully admit — as foreign 
artists admit quite generally — that there is an 
enormous improA^ement coming OA^er the archi- 
tecture of this dear old London of ours. (Applause.) 
Your Royal Institute, the Academy, the poly- 
terlinics, cA^en tlie elementary schools and technical 
industrial training schools, are to a large extent 
responsible for that healthy change. 

May I here ask the architects to remember the 
tremendous responsibility that they exercise 
towards the great army of men to AAdioni they gWe 
their plans and designs to carry out ? I ncA^er 
forget this, because I myself am a craftsman ; and 
apart from the bricklayer, the mason, the carpenter, 
the painter, and the plumber, you hand your plans 
first to the builder and to the contractor, and the 
local authorities under your guidance carry out 
more and more Avork. Then there are the clerks of 
Avorks, a type of man I belie A^e unequalled, cer- 
tainly not excelled, in any country in the Avoiid. 
(Applause.) Noav in London there are 2,500 archi- 
tects, but there are 150,000 men engaged in the 
building trade in this city ! Why do I mention 
this army of men I Because, under the altered 
conditions of life, there is no longer the apprentice- 
ship system under Avhich a boy Avorked up from the 
elementary school through his apprenticeship until 
he became a journeyman ; and surely you archi- 
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tects should remember that to the extent that the 
apprenticeship system declines so is it increasingly 
necessary that in other ways, whether it be by 
night schools, polytechnics, or technical schools, 
you should see that in the carrying out of your 
great schemes the bricklayer does not lose the 
power to keep to the fine line. Some people talk 
about the decline of workmanship. I do not 
believe in it. I believe that bricks are better laid, 
so far as precision, square, and angle are concerned, 
than they ever were ; I believe the bricklayer to- 
day who does the good work that one can see in 
the neighbourhood of Sloane Street is, judged by 
precision of work, a better bricklayer than the 
bricklayer who built ^Merton Square towers in 
Oxford four hundred years ago. The men's instincts 
are good, but if the apprenticeship system is to 
decay it is for you architects and for public bodies 
to take steps to see that this fine army of 
150, OUO men is stimulated and encouraged to keep 
up its high position and the great responsibility that 
rests upon them as craftsmen. 

I now come, Mr. President, to my next point, 
which is this : Some people say, “ But why should 
we take the trouble in a city like London to make it 
beautiful and attractive 1 ” I will tell you. How 
many people realise that London is now vying with 
Paris and Berlin, with Vienna and ancient Rome 
and Greece as a place of attraction ? In the 
opinion of Parisians and Berlinese, London is 
becoming a dangerous rival from the point of view 
of attracting people from all parts of the earth. 
That is shown by the growth of the enormous 
hotels wliich you see everywhere. I admit that 
there are one or two of them in the neighbourhood 
of Russell Square that might be in bette: taste — 
but that by the way. I mention this point on 
purpose to emphasise the profitable side of the 
beautiful city. How many people realise that there 
are 80,000 strange people who come into the city of 
London every day, or half a million a week, consist- 
ing of Americans, Colonials, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and all the nationalities of the world, attracted 
by that great building the British Museum, the 
fine buildings at South Kensington, and other 
great attractions, owing to what the architects 
and surveyors are doing to add to the attractive- 
ness, the beauty, the dignity, and the noiselessness 
of this vast city % I mention these figures in order 
to get the hotel-keeper on our side — to get the 
economical ratepayer and all the other people on 
our side who now say, If we allow these artists 
and architects to run loose they will ruin us." It 
is not true. Beauty is not only attractive, but it 
is profitable : it pays in the long run ; it is 
economical. It is what every city ought to strive 
after, and I urge these points so as to get the citizen 
and ratepayer on our side. Other men may say, 
“ Mr. Burns, it is a long process." No, it is not. 
Fifty or a hundred years in the life of a nation is not 
much. I picked up the other day one of Voltaire's 


writings, and this is what he said of Paris (which is 
now in many respects the most beautiful city in the 
world, as it is also the soul and spirit of many fine 
movements) 150 years ago : “ The centre of Paris 
is obscure and hideous. It represents a period of 
the most shameful barbarism ; only two fountains 
are in good taste." Now it has taken Paris 150 
years to reverse what Voltaire said of it, and, all 
things considered, in the last fifty years we have 
made greater progress in the improvement of 
London than Paris did in a century. I could not 
help thinking as we were coming out of the Guild- 
hall the other day, looking at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
how even great architectural minds were not always 
strictly right in their view as to the necessity of 
other things besides pure architecture being em- 
bodied in their city and town-planning schemes. 
It may seem almost impossible, but it is the fact 
that the great Christopher \VTen when, after 
the Fire, he drew up his fine town plan of a future 
London^ — ^would that the Bumbles had allowed him 
to carry it out ! — made this condition : “All church- 
yards, gardens, and unnecessary vacuities are to be 
placed outside the town." Since then we have 
learned that architecture never looks so well as 
when surrounded by greenery in or near a park or 
a public garden, and to that extent at least we 
modern Philistines have improved upon the great 
Christopher Wren. But he did another thing — 
one of the greatest inspirations that ever came to 
an architect — he declared when he submitted 
his plan that all buildings to be erected should 
have opposite and in front of them a strip of 
vacant land to be converted into a garden that 
was to be equal in length to the fagade of any build- 
ing erected. AVhat was the reason for that wise 
provision I You have only to go down to 
Greenwich Hospital and see that beautiful edifice 
looking like a Portland stone casket on the 
southern side, and you will see Island Gardens on 
a piece of land selected by AVren right opposite 
Greenwich Hospital which would have enabled 
him to carry out that piinciple. That is really a 
great attraction to Greenwich on the north side, 
and you cannot see Greenwich in all its beauty on 
the south till you go to Island Gardens, which Mr. 
Gomme (who I am glad to see here this evening) 
and myself did our best to retain so that Wren's wish 
should be secured in the centuries that followed 
his death. I only mention that to bring my other 
point forward, which is this ; Government Depart- 
ments are more responsive to the architectural 
appeal than they used to be. (Applause.) The 
Government have bought six acres ot land opposite 
Hampton Court so that \A illiam’s Palace and VV^ren's 
great contribution thereto should enjoy what 
\\ ren said all his buildings ought to have — a piece of 
land equal to their length right opposite. To-day 
no Post Ofiice, Home Office, or Local Government 
Board dare fly in the face of artistic opinion and 
architectural suggestion, and project buildings 
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beyond tlie ordinary line of frontage to the extent 
that Government Departments did up to ten years 
ago. You architects ouoht to take heart of grace 
from the interest tliat theie is in this Conference. 
You ought also to be encouraged by the fact that 
increasingly you are influencing people in many 
ways that you cannot conceive, and I sincerely 
trust that, encouraged by this success, you will go 
forward and persist in this most important portion 
of your work, the enlightenment of your masters 
the public and your masters the ratepayers. 

What am I to say about the Town Planning- 
Conference, the second part of the toast ? It 
would be ungracious on my part for me not to 
say what I do say, that your worthy President 
deserves the grateful thanks of everybody for 
his work in connection with the Conference and 
the Exhibition. (Applause.) But last, and by no 
means least, Mr. Simpson — -(loud applause) — 
deserves the praise of all London for gathering 
around him such an earnest band of devoted 
workers, students, and helpers, who have made 
this Architectural Conference and Exhibition in 
London one of the most brilliant public func- 
tions that I have ever witnessed in the course 
of my thirty years of public life. Having said 
that, I want to point the moral and adorn the 
tale of a controversy which is of vital import- 
ance to London. I am bold enough, having the 
artistic temperament, to suggest that in the new 
St, Paul’s Bridge, the City Corjmration, Parlia- 
ment, the London County Council, and all the 
authorities concerned Avould be well advised 
if, before they finally settle their plans for the 
new bridge, they would listen, not only to the 
engineer, but to the architect and the artist as 
well as to the policeman, as to where, how, and 
when that particular bridge should be biiilt. I 
believe you architects have approached the City 
Corporation, and 1 am informed that you are not 
so well pleased with your reception as you would 
like to be. I want to put these facts in the most 
candid and friendliest of ways to the City Cor- 
poration, who in many respects have done well 
architecturally, and to whom on behalf of the 
poorer people of this vast city I say that London 
is extremely indebted for the widening of Black- 
friars Bridge, for letting the tramways over the 
bridges and down the Embankment, and for doing 
a popular and a necessary thing in a bold and 
generous way, every penny ot the cost of which 
they have, to their credit, paid out of their own 
corporate funds. Having said t li<i t , I would venture 
to ask the city to remember that if their sc^ieme 
is carried out there will be four bridges — London 
Bridge, Cannon Street Railway Bridge, Southwark 
Bridge, and the new St. PauFs Bridge — in only 800 
vards of river frontage. What will that mean i 
If you stand on Blackfriars now — and Blackfriars 
Bridge is a fine bridge, though I wish you would 
not paint the top parapet with oxide of lead but 


rather have a nice French grey — if you stand on 
Blackfriars Bridge you cannot see London Bridge 
or the Tover Bridge because the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Bridge by Blackfriars completely 
obstructs tbe view. Stand on London Bridge — that 
magnificent stiaictuie — look westward, and you 
cannot see Blackfriars Bridge or Cannon Street, 
because Southwark is stuck behind. It does seem 
to me that we ought not to have four bridges in 
about 800 yards of river frontage, when, if the 
Citv Corporation took the architects and artists 
and engineers into their secret, we might have 
one of the most magnificent bridges called the 
St. PauFs Bridge — a iOO- or 120-foot bridge rather 
on the lines of the Pont Alexandre III. at Paris, 
with three graceful, beautiful arches, and a. Ioav 
parapet ; and this could be done for a sum which 
would not be much more than the Bridge House 
Estate would }ield. My suggestion to the Citv 
Corporation is : Do not be offended because the 
London County Council cannot agree with vou 
as to the plan or as to the contribution. Mav I 
say to both of them — they are near enough to be 
neighbours : they ought to be decent enough to be 
friends ? (Applause.) If they come together and 
bring forward a bold scheme which the artistic 
temperament and the architect it ral skill of this 
city can approve, I am sure that the difference 
between their present plan and what ought to be 
done will be willingly sanctioned by tbe rate- 
payers both of the city and county of London, who 
ought to contribute to such a Avork in the hand- 
somest and most generous way. 1 make that sug- 
gestion with a hirther hint — that if theA^ Avill ask 
the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the London 
County Council and the officers of hot lx bodies to 
come to the Local Government Board.lAvill see that 
there is a room large enough to contain them, and 
I Avill take good care to lock them in, and if I 
can get a decision fii the right direction before 
thoA^ separate, I am sure you Avill be grateful, 
and that a hundred years hence London Avill 
bless such a decision come to through the friend! a" 
co-operation of o great public bodies. 

Noav, of the ToAvn Planning Conference I Iuia'c 
to say this : It has been a brilliant success. It Avas 
your suggestion to me, Mr, President, that lots of 
housing reformers and toAA'n planners AA^ould saA^ : 

At a Town Planning Conference you Avill be 
expected to talk about your Bill.'' Certainly 
not. This is an International Congress ; this 
is a representative Congress, AA^here broad ideas 
ought to be interchanged, and on the broadest lines, 

I did my best to take a hill-top AueAv — if Amu like, 
a Mount Pisgah view — andAvith a name like mine 
I had more or less to point out poetically the 
promised land across the rhmr. I knoAV I dis- 
appointed vsome housing reformers and vSome toAvn 
planners by not resjxonding to their Avish. But 
this I ha Am to say as an apology, not as an 
excuse. If any architect or housing reformer or 
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town planner wants to deal with any detail in the 
Act or the Regulations, let him come down to the 
Local Government Board and talk over these 
interesting but relatively unimportant details with 
me, and we will see if we cannot straighten the 
crooked path of the housing reformer and the town 
planner. But your Conference — general, inter- 
national, representative — had a right to be treated 
in a broad and general way. 3Iy last sentence is 
this : We have on Westminster Bridge a statue of 
Boadicea on one side, and I am going to make this 
suggestion : There is a pedestal on the other side 
waiting for another statue ; why not have another 
lady — a modern lady, Florence Nightingale — on 
the other pedestal opposite St. Thomas's Hospital, 
where every nurse and doctor could see the statue 
of such a benign figure as she was, and where every 
one of the soldiers of the Guards going to the 
barracks, to Waterloo, and to Aldershot would be 
able to look at the statue of a distinguished figure 
to whom the soldiers owe so much ? It would 
blend beautifully with the fine County Hall which 
is now rearing itself on the Surrey side, and which 
we sincerely hope will be as beautiful in final 
execution as the designs showed themselves to be 
when they were presented to us some three vears 
ago. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stokes, I have had a happy 
week. I have been with you every day. I have 
enjoyed your company very much. I hope to be 
with you until the conclusion of the proceedings 
on Saturday next ; and, so far as I can speak for 
my colleagues, especially the Prime Minister, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Beauchamp, who in the House of 
Lords helped Avith the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill, I can assure you as architects that you are 
appealing to sympathetic ears and hearts and 
minds, and that ever^iihing that can be done to 
improve housing and to develop town planning on 
bold and original, even if on costly, lines will be 
done by the Department over which I have the 
honour to be chief. 

In conclusion, I thank you for allowing me ^-o 
propose the toast of The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.'" We cannot do without you ; but for 
you we should be cave-dwellers and troglodytes. 
You have made our streets more pleasant than they 
would have been without you. You are giving in- 
creasingly of your time to the improvement of the 
character and the attractiveness of the humblest 
homes by virtue of your skill and craftsmanship : 
and on behalf of the great community wkom I 
have the honour to represent, we thank you for 
your ancient past, your beneficial present, and 
your most hopeful future, wkich I believe is 
assured if every three or four years you have fine 
conferences and exhibitions like that which you 
have given to London this wnek. 

The PiiESiDEXT : I know" this assembly will 
sympathise wdth me in my difficulty in follow"ing 
a great speaker like Mr. Burns. As I said at the 


Guildhall, it is Mr. Burns who has made this Con- 
ference possible, and I should like to add that it is 
Mr. Burns who has made it a success. His speech 
at the Guildhall and his speech again to-night have 
been most invigorating and inspiring. We have 
several distinguished speakers to follow’, and I wfill 
not detain you ; but I should like to say a wmrd on a 
point that Mr. Burns touched upon. He has been 
good enough to mention me as having done a 
great deal for this Conference. That is perhaps 
the one mistake he made in his speech. I ought 
to tell you that the thanks of all present and of 
all the members of the Conference are in the first 
place due to Mr. Simpson — (loud and prolonged 
applause)- — for the enormous amount of time and 
trouble and thouglit he has given to this matter. 
After Mr. Simpson comes Mr. Raymond Unwdn, 
on whose shoulders has fallen almost entirely the 
labour of getting together the Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House w"hich is such a distinguished success. 
I should like also to acknowledge the very great 
debt w"e own to the Royal Academy for lending 
us their Galleries. I thank Mr. Burns very heartily 
on your behalf for the kind wvay in wkich he has 
proposed this toast. 

The Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, G.C.Y.O. : 
The toast w"hich I have to give you to-night is that 
of “Art, Literature, and Science."' Your President 
wnrned me wdien he asked me to propose this 
toast that I should be brief. It w"as a rvise and 
salutary wnrning, for I shudder to think of the 
platitudes and commonplaces I might otherw"ise 
have show-ered upon you. There is, hownver. one 
thing that you w"ill perhaps allow" me to do, and 
that is to congratulate you upon the success of the 
brilliant Exhibition w"hich wn have witnessed this 
week at the Galleries of Burlington House. I do 
not tliink that in the w"hole course of a long life I 
have ever attended any show wkich was more 
pregnant in every sense of the w"ord than that 
Exhibition. It has been a revelation to manv 
people. I w"as there yesterday, spending a long 
and very interesting morning. There wnre a great 
number of foreigners present, and it w"as most 
satisfactory to notice that every one of them wns 
enthusiastic in praise of it, that they w'ere enjoying 
it to the very fullest of their pownrs. It is w'elk 
Gentlemen, that you should honour art, for vou 
are indeed yourselves artists, and sometimes I 
think that the form of art wdiich you have adopted 
is the one that is the most beneficent of all to the 
rest of mankind. It is only wfithin a comparativelv 
few' }yars that the w'orld has realised to the full 
tlie civilising and educational pow'er of exhibitions 
of w'orks of the finest art. We all admit this, and 
I think nobody admits it more than the class to 
wliich for so many centuries such exhibitions were 
all ])ut closed, Init w ho now' flock to them as a relief 
from the rest of their sombre lives. It must be 
a great boon to a man w'ho has spent six hard days 
in the horrors of the London slums, wfith their 
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dirt, tlieir miasma, tlieir miserable surroundings, 
to find liimself in a gallery surrounded by works 
of the world's greatest artists. Evidently the 
mechanic can refresh his mind in that way as he 
can in no other. But there is a terrible price to 
be paid for it. I often think that the going back to 
such a home as his must accentuate his miseries 
tenfold in contrast with the enjoyment of the pre- 
vious tew hours. This is where the architect 
steps in. He proposes that there shall no longer 
be these violent contrasts. Your great Exliibi- 
tion of this week must bear fruit, for we Lave, 
in the presence here of some of the greatest talents 
that the United States and the rest of the world 
have brought forth, an earnest lhat your work 
will not remain barren. Your object is that when 
a man goes home from his work or from his enjoy- 
ment he shall go home to something which is 
healthy, which is clean, Avhich is, as far as it may 
be, attractive, and which will no longer make him 
look back with regret upon the happy hours he 
has spent in the fields or in some great gallery. 
To sweep away the slums ; to sweep away all the 
iniquities by which these men's lives are surrounded ; 
to sweep away the poisonous atmosphere of the dens 
of infamy which are hotbeds of vice, disease, and 
crime, and give men something to raise them to 
the proper dignity they should occupy in the world, 
and make them better citizens, better men, and of 
greater credit to mankind. Those are the objects 
you have at heart. The older amongst us may 
not live to see the days when your hopes will be 
realised, but I believe they will be realised. It 
is impossible to look upon the models shown this 
week at Burlington House without feeling that there 
are many thoughtful minds, many poetical minds, 
many artistic minds which are at work upon this 
great subject, and that you are determined that, 
although at the present moment it may be possible 
for a man to spend a few brief hours enjoying the 
poetrv of life among the works of the greatest 
masters, in the coming day he shall not be sent 
back to the prose of its deepest degradation. I 
have been privileged to couple with the toast of 
Art " the name of my old friend. Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema. For more years than he or I would 
care to recollect — for we are contemporaries — has 
his busy brush charmed the world of England as 
it had already charmed that of his own native 
country — and who is more worthy of being 
honoured by you architects than Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema V What great painter has there 
been in the past, what great painter is there in the 
presmt, who has been so entirely in sympathy 
with the architectural arts as himself ? Certainly 
there has been no man since the world began who 
has been more capable of rendering, at any rate 
one of, the great materials which you use in the 
adornment of your buildings than Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, for he is the prince of the painters 
of classical architecture. With the toast of Litera- 


ture '' I am permitted to couple the name of 
another old friend of mine, a gentleman whose 
name is well known all over the world as one 
of the most learned chiefs of the great British 
Museum that there is no need for me to sing his 
praises. The only doubt I had in my mind was 
which of the three great subjects that I have to 
bring before you I should connect his name with. 
Should it bo Art '? should it be Literature ? 
should it be Science ? — for he is equally known in 
all three. I therefore couple ith “ Literature ” the 
name of Mr. ^idne}- Cohan, and with Science'’ I 
would couple the name of Professor Dr. Kud. 
Eberstadt. 

Sir Lawrexce AL:^rA-TADF.MA, O.M., H.A, : I 
had thought that when I vas to answer to this 
toast I was merely to speak of the art of painting. 
But I understand the toast is more general, and 
that I have to answer for the three graces — the 
triplets of taste : for architecture, sculpture, and 
painting are so nearly related that they must be 
indeed sisters — or, if it were possible, more than 
sisters. As a painter, I am accustomed to see 
pictures everywhere, and it was a great pleasure 
to me last Monday to hear the right honourable 
gentleman our Honorary President sav that in 
his earlier days his feelings were stirred and 
he felt the happier for having to pass so close 
to the beauties of the Houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey every day, and he made 
me really envious when he told us that he used to 
have his breakfast and his dinner in the cloisters, 
in. the shadows of the Abbey, that wonderful 
building. Those words of his reminded me that 
the plastic arts are the most beautiful and the 
most helpful, and I am glad to see that so 
much is being done in our days for plastic 
development in education. Literature with all its 
beauties caimot produce a clear jucture in the mind 
of the form or colour of a thing which has never 
been seen before, but the plastic arts speak a 
language which is universal. Art is understood bv 
the black and the yellow and the white man — bv 
every nation in the world ; and every nation in the 
world expresses itself in art, for without art 
civilisation could be nothing. Art is the great 
mother, the great charm of life. Nothing exists 
without art, and the m<jre we can do for the edu- 
cation of the people through the plastic arts the 
better it will be for the nations. Therefore, we 
have had a Congress of architects and town 
planners, and I am sure tliey will not forget the 
painters and sculptors who decorate the walls of 
our public buildings and schools. 

Mr. Sidney (’olvin, D.Litt.Oxon., responding for 
’'Literature" : Town planning, I take it, is the main 
point and central interest of your present anniver- 
sary meeting. Now it so happens that the great 
institution of Literature. Art, and Arclueology 
which I hav(‘ the honour to serve is at this moment 
specially interested in a question of to^\’^l planning 
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at its doors. A distingnislied member of your 
Institute, not liere to-niglit, has designed a new 
addition to our building on the north side, which, 
in the eyes of all competent judges, is. I think, a 
credit to your profession and a great and dignified 
ornament to the quarter of London where the 
Museum stands. In connection with this new 
building, a great London landlord and neighbour 
of ours, the Duke of Bedford, has carried out on his 
own account a very remarkable piece of town 
planning. He has swept away a number of streets 
and terraces north of our new facade, and has dis- 
closed a fine view towards it, down a broad new 
avenue opening out into a crescent. And, dare I 
add, that, while gratefully admiring this bold new 
improvement of our quarter, of which we as yet 
know' oniv the ground plan, wx are not quite free 
from misgivings as to w hat the design of the build- 
ings to be erected on it may be, and dare I express 
the hope that they wall at least be in harmony with 
the refined Georgian traditions^ of the district, and 
not include such exotic experiments as w'e have 
lately seen changing the character of a neighbour- 
ing square ? Turning to the special art for which 
I am called upon to answ'er, the art of literature, 
I wns surprised to-day w-hen a friend to w'hom I 
mentioned my engagement for this evening asked 

What has literature to do wdtli towm planning ? ” 
Why, the answ'er is, literature has to do with every- 
thing. There is no activity, or pursuit, no business 
or pleasure, no occupation or ambition of man, 
with which literature has not the pow'er, and may 
not have the call, to deal. 

Least of all need it stand aloof from a pursuit so 
vitallv concerned both with the health and w'elfare 
of multitudes and the contentment and refinement 
of individual lives as the pursuit of towm planning. 
Think, gentlemen, how' vast a difference it wmuld 
have made in the aspect of our country, and the 
happiness of our people, if, instead of taking up 
this pursuit in earnest only now', w'e had taken it up 
w'itli deliberation and foresight fifty, sixty, or 
maybe a hundred years ago. 

The nineteenth century, as a previous speaker 
said, has been an age of nothing so much as of 
ur})an concentration— of the massing together of 
vast multitudes of our population in towms. l am 
afraid the word should rather be urban coagulation, 
for it has taken place for the most part without 
plan, w'ithoiit system, w'ithout forethought, and 
consequently w'ithout regard to conditions of 
health, of beauty, of cleanliness, or of order. AVe 
have seen towms spreading writh the sw'iftiiess of a 
plague or a fire, and with results almost as disas- 
trous both to the face of Nature and to the lives of 
populations. How' different might all this be if \ye 
w'ere able to start fresh ! Gentlemen, you begin 
late. Your efforts for the future must need be 
greatly hampered and dis<'Ouraged Iw all that has 
been misdone in the past. But literature w'ill look 
forw'ard to your efforts, and found on them great 


hopes for mankind and fine achievements to praise 
and celebrate. Not that literature has all to gain 
by the abolition of filth and squalor and the fester- 
ing degradation of slums and of human existence as 
it often is under present tow'n conditions. Litera- 
ture has tw'o w'ays of looking at these things. Look- 
ing at them in one w'ay, you find a Rnskin or a 
Morris lamenting and denouncing the defilement 
of ancient beauty and the disturbance of familiar 
scenes of verdure and of peace. Or you may re- 
member the w'ords of Matthew' Arnold, looking 
down on Oxford from the Berkshire hills : — 

‘’And that sweet city with her dreaming spires. 

She needs not June for beauty’s heightening, 

Lovely all time she lies, lovely to-night.” 

You may remember these lines and w'onder 
w'hether the poet could have w'ritten them now' if 
there had come into his view the new, mean, strag- 
gling suburbs stretching over the fields from his be- 
loved citv. But, looking at these matters from 
another point of view', literature, like the other fine 
arts, know's how' to extract beauty, or if not beauty, 
at least effects of pow'er and of imaginative appeal, 
from things in themselves hideous or squalid or 
distressing. Thinking only of our ow'n most recent 
literature, I remember a marvellous efiect of 
London slum squalor inw'inter, heightened to horror 
by the action that passes there, in Mr. de Alorgan’s 
novel of It can never ha f pen again. Or do you 
think that Mr. Arnold Bennett could have got so 
vivid and biting an effect in telling all the small 
events in tlie daily domestic lives spent in the Staf- 
fordshire five towns if he had not for background 
the grimy chaos of those toAvns themselves — such a 
chaos as you tow'n planners w'ould never have 
dreamed of allow'ing and now' long to sw'eep away ? 
But, gentlemen, literature, alas ! w'iH have long 
enough to w ait before aspects of this kind disappear 
from the face of England. Neither, if the time for 
their disappearance ever comes, w'ill literature too 
much kment their passing, but w'ill turn her 
thoughts to the celebration of happier, sunnier, 
better ordered lives, and w'ill love to celebrate the 
victories of those wTio labour to such an end. In 
the meantime, she tlianks you in my unw'orthv 
name for the manner in wdiich this toast has been 
proposed by Lord Redesdale and w'clcomed by this 
company. 

Professor Dr. Rud. Eberstadt responded for 
‘‘ Science," but w'as too indistinctly heard to be 
reported. 

Sir Astox AA^ebb, C.B., R.A. : I have the great 
privilege of ^proposing to-night the toast of Our 
Guests. ^ You wdll all agree witli me that w'ithout 
our guests w'e shoiild have had no Conference here 
in London ; and without our guests w'e sliould have 
had no Exhibition, for they are largelv the ex- 
liibitors in that Exhibition w'liich lias lieen so 
kindly spoken of to-night. It is no exaggeration 
of language to say that our guests have come from 
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ail over tiie world, from iiortli and Hoiitli, from 
east and west, and they have come hrinaing tlieir 
sheaves with them, sheaves of plans which you 
will see at the Koyal Academy, and sheaves of 
Papers which we have been delighted to hear read 
at the Galleries day by day. What they bring to us 
is an instruction and delight, and though Mr, Burns 
does not seem to recommend mode>sty to us, we 
cannot so quickly throw off that quality which up 
to now we have rather been pleased to possess, 
and we gladly say that our guests have a very 
great deal to teach us in this matter of town 
planning. We are afraid that we may not have 
as much to show them as they have to show us. 
But what we can say is that all we have they shall 
see, that what we lack in that way we hope to 
make up for by a hearty welcome to them all. 
We are veiy proud to see them here. We thank 
them very much for coming, and we understand 
very fully the great personal trouble that it must 
have been to many of them to be here with us 
to-night. France and Germany are largely repre- 
sented here, and in our Exhibition we have M. 
Bonnier and M. Bayard ; we have Dr. Eberstadt, 
whom we had the pleasure of listening to just now ; 
we have Dr. Stiibben and Dr. March. From Italy 
I can only mention one or two names : we have 
Cav. Ing. M. Kondiui and Cav. Ing. Rodolfo R. 
Bonfigiietti ; from Belgium we have Monsieur J . 
Schobbens, Dr. P. de Heem, Monsieur F. Van 
Kuijck,and Monsieur M. Lemeunier; from America 
we have Mr. Edward Kent, who is representing 
the American Institute of Architects, and we 
have Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, wlio lias sent 
us a magnificent series of drawings which are 
an education to all of us. From Australia we 
have Sir George Reid. He is in the delightful 
position of representing a country which is 
actually going to produce a brand-new capital 
quite from the beginning, and we town planners 
are looking forward with the greatest interest to 
see what Australia will produce in the way of a 
capital. We have from Canada Mr. Baker, tlie 
Secretary of the Ontario Association of Architects, 
who, as we all know, have an almost unlimited 
opportunity of town planning which we in England 
envy greatly, for in all our efforts we must necessa- 
rilv be very much guided and bound bywJiat exists. 
It is quite certain, however, from one of the Papers 
we heard to-day that the town planners of England 
do not intend to wipe away or sweep out all the 
ancient monuments that we have nor the natural 
beauties which at present exist. The object of our 
town plans will be, I am quite sure, to preserve 
these, and, as Professor Baldwin Brown has said, 
to make them centres of attraction in the plans 
which are produced. We have also a representa- 
tive from New Zealand, and almost every otlier 
country. Coming nearer home we have our 
Honorary President, the President of the Local 
Government Board, to whom it is impossible 


for us to express fully our thanks. We have the 
Recietary of tlie Board of Education, Sir Robert 
Morant, and we certainly feel that the Board of 
Education will take an interest in this matter, for, 
as Mr. Burns lias told us, architecture is one of 
the great educational instruments. We have the 
Office of Works represented by the Hon. Sir 
Schoniberg McDonnell, and the Office of Works is 
largely interested in all these matters. We have 
Lord Redesdale, wlio at one time himself adorned 
the same post. Then we have many members of 
the Royal Academy, to whom we owe our grateful 
thanks, for were it not for them we should not 
have been able to have this Exhibition. We have 
tlie Keeper of the Royal Academy, to whom we 
all owe much, and the >Secretary, to whom we owe 
more than we can say : he has been helpful to us 
from the very commencement, as Mr. Raymond 
Unwin will testify. We have nearly all the towns 
of England and Scotland represented ; but I would 
especially mention Edinburgh, for we have the 
Lord Provost amongst us, and those who have 
been to our Exhibition will be interested in 
tliose delightful plans of Edinburgh which have 
been so well arranged by Professor Geddes, 
But, gentlemen, as you will wish to hear our 
guests rather than me I will say nothing more, 
except to couple with this toast the name of 
M. Louis Bonnier, to wliom we owe the plans of 
Paris which occupy one of our rooms and which 
are of absorbing interest to all who have time 
to study them. I also propose to couple with the 
toast Mr. Burnham, and in saying that I would 
like to acknowledge the courtesy of the President 
of the United States, who at the request of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid was good enough to allow us to 
have the Washington drawings which are one 
of the great beauties of our Exhibition. I will 
also call upon Mr. Leslie Vigets to respond. He 
is the distinguished Pre.sident of the Surveyors' 
Institution, another body which is largely in- 
terested in-town planning. 

Mr. Daniel H. Burnham (Chicago) : I deeply 
appreciate the honour of responding to the toast so 
eloquently proposed by the distinguished gentleman 
who has just taken his seat. I presume that this 
honour is not conferred upon me personally, but 
because I am an American, and ni}’ country may be 
said to represent the cosmopolitan blood of other 
nations ; so that in a sense my response is intended 
undoubtedly to be that of Germany, of Italy, and of 
many other nations, all of whom are of us as they 
are at home. The history of the present movement 
of town planning is very short : it goes back less 
than ten years. Of course preceding that there 
had been town planning epochs : principally that 
in France, followed by those in Austria and 
Italy ; but that of to-day is not more than 
ten years old. During the last ten years there 
has been manifested, at fii'st fitfully here and 
there, but soon more constantly over large sections 
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of tile civilised world, an intense interest in town 
planning. The work, however, up to the present 
time has been done in a disjointed manner, because 
the best that any one nation can do for itself cannot 
be equal to that done by them all working together 
and interchanging their ideas ; and those who have 
been the most deeply engaged in this work, and 
most earnest in the prosecution of it, have con- 
stantly felt that they need a sort of university 
which they may attend ; and it does not surprise 
us that London has become such a university. 
England may be slow^ — she is as compared with us 
in alertness, in quickness to take hold — but we all 
know the old story that when she does it is like 
the roar of a lion, the rest of the voices in the 
forest are no longer heard. So we come to London 
as guests ; and what do you ofier us V Food and 
wine, flowers, the faces of fair women and noble 
men. Y^ou throw open to us all that you can think 
of that might interest us — and you have interested 
us. But you do much more than that, Y^our 
hospitality is of the kind which aSords the greatest 
opportunity that could now fall to the lot of 
those who are interested in the study of town 
planning — the opportunity to meet and to see the 
best work of others. Y"^ou have that work in 
magnificent rooms, and I must say here, most 
superbly hung and arranged, and now we can look 
into each other's eyes, and we can hear each 
other's voices, and we can get the true meaning 
of the other man's thought. This enriches us 
beyond measure. Ko man can go away from 
this Conference without carrying sheaves more 
valuable than those he brought. He will go 
home with humility — ^the necessary foundation 
for an artist ; his work will be more humbly done, 
perhaps, but there will be more power to realise Ids 
purpose. It is an occasion where we are guests 
in an epoch. What is happening here is no light 
matter. Men have been struggling towards this 
point since the dawn of history. All history is 
filled with preluding attempts here and there— of 
Nero, of Constantine, of Augustus, of Pericles, of 
Louis Napoleon, all having some eHect locally and 
for a time, but then passing away. That is not the 
case now. Men have come shoulder to shoulder 
up to a certain level, and now stand on a certain 
platform of human advancement never before 
reached, and they are not going to recede. This 
city planning means something far deeper than the 
mere shaping of streets. It means that men have 
come to realise a universal thought. This town 
planning has spread all over the world. In America 
there are hundreds of city planning commissions, 
in Germany there are hundreds of them — I have 
been told there are two thousand. We hear of 
them in Japan, in Australia. The idea has become 
universal, and it is not possible to think of it as 
an ephemeral thing ; it means that the nations 
have come together in a hne up to a certain stage 
of advancement. I thank you very much in the 


name of the guests for this great opportunity. I 
feel that when we come to leave our work to our 
surrogate, or speak to our sons perhaps for the last 
time, many of us will say, “ The proudest moment 
of my life was in London at the Town Planning 
Conference of the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects." (Applause.) 

M. Louis Boxnier : 31esdames et Messieurs, 
je ne sais pourquoi mon ami Simpson, notre 
aimable secretaire-genfed, qui parle admirable- 
ment le franc ais. desire que ce soit moi qui vous 
lise deux telegrammes qu’il vient de recevoir de 
France. Je pense que c'est parce que, aussi 
modeste qu'aimable, il veut bien etre a la peine, 
mais ne tient pas a etre a I'honneur. 

Voici ces telegrammes : 

“ Stokes, President ITnstitut Royal des Archi- 
tectes Britanniques, Hotel Cecil, Londres. — Regret- 
tan t ne pouvoir assist er banquet ce soir. Envois 
pour vous et collegues expression vive sympathie et 
compliments. — Bausset, ancien President Conseil 
Municipal.” 

L'autre, porta nt les m ernes vceux, eniaue de 
Charles Normand, le President- fondateur de la 
Societe des Amis des Monuments parisiens : 

‘‘ President Town Planning Conference, Hotel Cecil, 
Londres. — Prevenu trop tard. Mille regrets. — Presi- 
dent Monuments parisiens, Chakles Normaxd.” 

Mesdames et Messieurs, je suis particulierement 
honore d'avoir ete designe pour exprimer a nos 
hotes toute notre reconnaissance pour le tres 
cordial accueil qu'ils nous ont fait pendant cette 
semaine. Si nous sommes venus, si nombreiix, de 
tous les coins du monde, repondre a votre appel, 
c'est que nous connaissions depuis longtemps la 
large liospitalite anglaise et, plus encore, la maniere 
aimable dont le Comite des Dames sait donner a 
VOS receptions un caractere familial et nous rap- 
peler un instant nos foyers lointains. C'est aussi 
que, cliez toutes les nations civilisees, on a senti la 
necessite d'une culture attentive du bien-etre pour 
I'individu, pour la maison, pour la ville, pour le 
pays lui-meme. Le Royal Institute of Britisli 
Architects a compris, a son tour, qu'il y avait 
mieux a faire encore, que ces tendances dispersees 
avaient besoin, pour leur developpement propre, 
de groupenient, de comparaison, de critique, d' emu- 
lation. Ce sera son lionneur d'avoir realise brillam- 
ment cette excellente oeuvre sociale. Grace a 
vous, nous retournons dans nos foyers avec une 
ardeur nouvelle, pleins d'idees, ayant recueilli a 
Londres des faits probants, des idees fecondes, des 
formules heureuses, comme celle de Monsieur 
le President du Local Government Board, John 
Burns, montrant la force et la beaute des organi- 
sations justes, laborieuses et pacifiques, et 
rk'laniant le citoyen simple dans la cite magni- 
fique.'' Et, elargissant, a mon tour, une forniule 
que vous connaissez, laissez-moi croire fermement 
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que, dans cette competition nouvelle pour la 
sante physique et morale des foiiles, '' Every 
man will do his duty/' Je bois k Tlnstitut 
Royal des Architectes Britanniques et a son tres 
honore President. 

Mr. Leslie Vigers (President of the Surveyors' 
Institution) : It gives me very great pleasure to 
respond to the toast of “ The Guests'’ on behalf 
of the sister institution which I represent. The 
members of your Institute and mine are very 
closely associated. Many of us are members of 
both institutions. Members of your Institute 
are at times grateful for the assistance of members 
of my Institute, and we, as members of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution, offer our hearty congratulations 
to you upon the success of tliis great Conference. 
Our Institution is much interested in the question 
of planning of towns, and we look forward to the 
great success of the Town Planning Act in many 
cases. Personally, I now look forward to being able 
to develop a large tract of land which has been held 
up for the last three years owing to disagreement 
between various authorities, but I hope in the near 
future, with the assistance of the right honourable 
gentleman the President of the Local Government 
Board, to be able to persuade these local authorities 
to accept a plan for laying out the estate, a result 
which at present we have been unable to attain. 

The guests separated at about 11.15. 

St. PauFs Bridge. 

The Times of the 19th inst. published the following 
letter, addressed to its Editor, from Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President of the Institute : — 

SiB,^ — Will you allow me, as President of the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects, to correct publicly a 
rather serious error which occurs in the report of the 
Bridge House Estate Committee that yon published on 
the 14th inst. ? 

The report says that a deputation from my Institute 
1 j r agthetic and architectural reasons 
t ^ ■ should consider the advisability 

of adopting the line for the suggested new bridge to 
come out opposite the south door of the central 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, further, that the 
best architectural advice should be employed in con- 
nexion with the scheme.” Now, as all the first part of 
this statement is incorrect, it follows that the further 
statement as to the inferiority of this scheme and its 
great extra cost cannot refer to any scheme proposed by 
the deputation, which carefully confined itself to 
urging upon the Committee the desirability of obtain- 
ing the best architectural advice before any scheme 
was decided upon — a highly reasonable, proper, and 
obvious suggestion, which, however, 1 regret to say has 
not been adopted. Members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects may have made suggested improve- 
ments upon the very crude scheme proposed by the 
Committee ; but all the deputation from the Institute 
could do vith propriety was to impress upon the City 
authorities the importance of the proper consideration 
of the subject from the first ; and this they did, and 
nothing else. But their advice has unfortunately been 


ignored, with the result that a very indifierent lay-out 
of the approaches has been put forward by the Com- 
mittee for adoption by the Corporation and the sanction 
of Parliament to carry out the work ; and then, unless 
members of Parliament have nobler views than those 
of the City Corporation, the die vill be cast and no 
amount of artistic embellishment *' — the City man’s 
idea of architecture — will ever save the scheme from 
failure. Was St. Paul's Cathedral designed in this 
fashion, and are not the hundreds of other fine build- 
ings in London evidence enough, without going further 
afield, that- architecture when properly handled can 
produce the noblest monuments the hand of man is 
capable of ? 

The same questions might also be very ])roj)erlv 
asked with regard to the King Edward ^Memorial for 
London, the Executive Committee for which ^eems to 
consist of representatives of all possible interests except 
architecture, the one which entei'S perhaps more largely 
than any other into the very numerous siuxgestions 
already made for this ^lemorial ! — Yours faitlitully. 

Leonard Stokes. P.R.I.B.A. 

The London Memorial to King Edward. 

Since the above letter appeared, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes has been appointed a member of tiie 
executive committee of the London memorial to tlie 
late King Edward. The other members are : 
Lord Strathcona, Earl Cadogan, Lord Rothschild. 
Lord Desborough, the Earl of Plvmouth, Lord 
Blyth, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Balfour, M.P., Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.E.A., the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, the Hon. Harry Lawson, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Stock Exchange, Sir George Eaudel- 
Phillips, Chairman of the London County Council, 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Hayes Fisher. 
M.P., Chairman of the Baltic, Sir Joseph Savorv, 
Mr. Butlin, the Lord flavor, Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Johnston, Mr. Sheriff Buckingham, Lord 
Farquhar, Earl Carrington, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
M.P., Lord Revelstokc, Lord Aveburv, Lord 
Knollys, Mr. Lewis Harcourt. M.P.. Sir J. Stirling- 
Max well. Sir Frederick Banbury, 51. P., flavor of 
Westminster, Governor of the Bank of England. 
51r. Sydnev Buxton. Jl.P,. blaster of tlu^ Jlercers’ 
Company, blaster of the Grocers' Companv, 5[r. 
S. Hope 5Iorley, Sir Richard Staplev. Chairman 
of Lloyd's, 5Ir. Deputy 5Iatthew Wallace, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, and the Lord 5Iavor-Elect. 

Sessional Programme, 1910 ii. 

Subjoined is the programme for the 5Ieetings 
of the Royal Institute during the forthcoming 
Session. The meetings begin at 8 except where 
otherwise stated. 

Nov. 7. — President's Opening Address, at 8.30. 

Nov. 8. — Conversazione, at 9^. 

Nov. 21. — Business fleeting. 

Dec. 5, — “ Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon." l>v 
Reginald Blomfield. A.R.A. [F.]. 

Dec. 19. — Busine.ss Aleeting. 

Jan. 2, 1911. — “The New General Post Office," hy 
Sir* Henry Tanner, I.S.O. [F.].— Award of Prize# 
and Studentships. 

5 o 
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Jan, 16. — *'* Cardinal Medicis* Pleasure House,*' by 
Halsey Ricardo [F.]. 

Jan. 30. — President's Address to Students. Presentation 
of Prizes. 

Feb. 13. — “ The Aitistic Development of London,” 
by Paul Waterhouse. M.A.Oxon. [F.], John W. 
Simpson [F.]. and E. A. Rickards \F.]. 

Feb. 27. — Special and Business Meetings. — Election of 
Royal Gold Medallist. 

March 13. — “ Burlington -Devonshire Collection of 
Drawings,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [F.]. 

March 27. — Business Meeting. 

April 10. — “ Coloured Relief as Decoration,” by 
R. Anning Bell. 

May 1. — ^Annual General Meeting. 

May 22. — ‘‘The Xew' York Public Library," by J. M. 
Carre re. 

June 12. — Business and Ordinary Meetings. — “ Egyptian 
Architecture,” by Ernest Richmond, Licentiate. 
June 26. — Presentation of the Royal Gold ]\Iedal, 
at 8.30. 

University of London: Mr. Vim. Dunn’s Lectures. 

Some recognition of the part taken by architects 
in scientific work is shown by the Board of Studies 
in Engineering Science of the University of Lon- 
don, who have invited Mr. Wm. Dunn [^. J to 
deliver a course of Lectures in the Department 
of Advanced Engineering on the subject of Rein- 
forced Concrete. The lectures wdll be given at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, at 5.45 on Fridays November 4th, 
11th, 18th, 25th, and Wednesday November 30th, 
1910. The chair at the inaugural lecture will be 
taken by Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O. [F.]. The 
lectures will deal with patents ; concrete for 
various purposes ; columns and compression mem- 
bers ; longitudinal reinforcement ; lateral rein- 
forcement in various forms ; column footings and 
other details ; beams and reinforcement to resist 
bending ; labour-saving tables ; shearing and 
shearing reinforcement ; retaining walls ; dock 
walls and jetties ; bridges ; girder bridges ; arch 
bridges ; failures in reinforced concrete ; quantities 
and cost data, &c. In addition to the lectures, a 
demonstration will be given at University College, 
showing the manner of failure of reinforced con- 
crete columns and beams in the testing machines. 
The lectures are addressed to advanced students 
of the University and others interested in the sub- 
ject dealt with. Admission is free bv ticket obtain- 
able on application to Mr. P. J. Hartog, tlie 
Academic Registrar. 

The Concrete Institute. 

The Council of the Concrete Institute, with the 
object of encouraging the contributions of useful 
Papers on the materials employed in and the appli- 
cations of concrete, in either the general or the 
special aspectsof the subject, have decided toaw^ard 
a medal annually for the Paper which they consider 
to be of the greatest merit in each session. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the >Secretary 


of the Concrete Institute, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, 8.W. 

The New County Hall. 

The Establishment Committee of the London 
C^ounty Council have had before them a suggestion 
of Mr. Sidney R. James Smith [F.], that students 
should be afforded facilities for watching the 
progress of the work of building the new County 
Hall. Mr. Smith asks us to mention that he has 
received a reply from the Clerk of the Council 
stating that facilities will be granted, on applica- 
tion, to accredited members of societies and 
students interested in building construction for 
viewing the works at convenient times. 

Mr. Ashbee’s University Extension Lectures. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A. [F.]. is delivering at the 
Morley College for Working Men and Women, 
Waterloo Road, S.E., a course of University 
Extension Lectures on “ The British Home as it is 
and as it might be.^^ The course is divided into 
four parts as follows : — Part I. On the Building of 
the House ; Part II. The Furnishing of the House ; 
Part III. Town Planning ; Part IV. On the Greater 
Aspects of the Question. The lectures are de- 
livered on Thursdays at 8 p.m., and are free to 
students who have taken out a Sessional Ticket. 

British School at Rome. 

The Annual Meeting of Subscribers is to be held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, W., on Tuesday, the 
22nd November, at 5 p.^r. Sir Rennell Rodd, 
K.C.M.G., will take the Chair. Illustrated commu- 
nications will be made dealing with the work of 
the school, and there will be a display of architec- 
tural and other drawings by students of the school. 

The late A. H. Tiltman [P.]. 

Mr. Alfred Hessell Tiltman, who died on the 
7th July, at the age of fifty-six, was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1879 and a Fellow in 
1888. Mr. Tiltman, after serving his articles with 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, of Hastings, entered the 
office of Mr. Milford Teulon as improver, and studied 
in the Architectural School of the Royal Academy. 
He was afterwards for short periods in the offices 
respectively of Mr. Benjamin Tabberer and Mr. 
Henry Shaw, and later with Mr. Rowland Plumbe 
as managing assistant. He then studied abroad 
for several months, and on his return entered the 
office of Mr. E. W . Godwin. In 1878 he started in 
independent practice at 22 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row. Among his early commissions were 
a manor house at Anstey for Henry Hall, Esq., 
J.P. ; the reconstruction of EggaFs Grammar 
School, Alton ; houses at Hastings ; baths at 
Cleethorpe, Lincolnshire ; St, PeteFs Vicarage, 
Brockley ; St. Clement's, Kensington ; All Saints' 
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Church,' Hastings : Holy Trinity Church, Guild- 
ford ; Greasbro ugh Church ; mission house, church, 
and schools for the Protestant Italian Mission, 
London ; houses at Oxted, and schools at Horton. 
In 1901 Mr. Tiltman, as one of the three London, 
together with the seven Scottish, architects invited 
to compete, was awarded the second place for his 
designs for the entire rebuilding of the Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow. In 1903 he was one of the twelve 
architects finally nominated, out of the fift 3 "-six who 
entered the competition, to send in designs for the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. In the same year he 
won the first premium in the County Higher Grade 
School, Acton, competition ; he was one of the 
twelve non-local architects chosen two ^^ears ago to 
compete in the Bristol Ro^'al Infirmary improve- 
ment and extension scheme. In 1905 he was 
nominated, with nine others, to submit designs for 
the Luton Secondary Schools and Technical In- 
stitute, and, in last February, one of the five for the 
Hendon Education Committee's School, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. In 1898 he won the second 
premium for the Battersea Baths and Wash- 
houses. He was placed first in the competition for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board^s Grove (Fever) 
Hospital, Lower Tooting, costing £250,000, opened 
in August 1899 for 550 patients. He was the 
architect of the St. Mar}% Islington, Public Baths, 
in Hornsey Road, 1891-2, and for their subsequent 
enlargement, together with the Women's Swimming 
Bath ; the Baths and Wash-houses in Tibberton 
Square, 1893-4, constructed at a contract price of 
nearly £34,000 ; the Baths and Wash-houses in 
Caledonian Road and in St. Peter's District, 1891 ; 
and, in competition, the Central Electric Lighting 
Station in Eden Grove, Holloway, with water- 
tower and other additions, 1894-1901. He de- 
signed the Lambeth Public Baths in Kennington 
Road, built in 1896-7 ; the Secondary School, Diss, 
1908 ; the Eastern District Hospital, Duke Street, 
Glasgow ; and in conjunction with Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wick he designed and carried out the Leigh In- 
firmar 3 \ Ten vears ago Mr. Tiltman was appointed 
consulting architect and made plans for the Brad- 
ford City Council's Central Baths in Mosley Street 
and the District Baths in Drummond Road, the 
carrying out of the former being entrusted to the 
City Architect, Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. In 1902 
he \vas deputed b}" the Brighton Corporation to 
prepare schemes for the repair and improvement 
of the Aquarium, together Avith new works, and an 
arcade at the Madeira Road level, to cost some 
£40,000. In 1890 he made the plans and designs, 
as joint architect with Mr. M. Cecil Jackson of 
Chesterfield, for the Central Board Schools in 
Ashgate and Foljambe Roads, Chesterfield, for 
1,200 children, with cookery, laundry and pupil- 
teachers’ centres, swimming baths, &c. ; and, 
jointly Avith Mr. Herbert W. ChattaAvay of Coven- 
try, for the Nurses’ Home, and for the out- 
patients’, mortuary, laundry, and other depart- 


ments of the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital 
in Stoner Stanton Road, 1906-10. He acted as 
professional adAuser in respect of the selected plans 
for St. Pancras Public Baths, 1899, and as assessor 
for the Wandsworth Borough Baths, Clapham, the 
Princess Alice’s Hospital. Eastbourne, extensions, 
and the Public Baths at Wood Green and Hands- 
worth. Mr. Tiltman contributed to the Trans- 
actions of the Institute a Paper on “ Public Baths 
and Wash-houses," read at a General Meeting on 
the 6th February 1899 [Journal, 11th February 
1899J. 

THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 

By T. Raffles Daaason [Hon. A.]. 

W HAT are the chances for a fine architectural 
development of London in the future '( is 
a question of the first importance to archi- 
tects at the present moment. Whilst an Inter- 
national Conference on Toavu Planning holds the 
public interest, it is pertinent to call serious atten- 
tion to the present deplorable condition of London 
from an artistic point of aTcav, and the still more 
serious outlook for the future. 

London is loA^ed by thousands in a Ava}^ which 
cannot be realised or understood, perhaps, by the 
bulk of Englishmen. But as the metropolis of the 
British Empire its present and future development 
must appeal poAverfully to everybody. There is 
no reason AA'hy it should not be as noble a centre of 
empire as Avas Rome — but, if present conditions 
remain, it ne\"er Avill be. 

The Art Committee of the Institute has ap- 
proached this subject with such careful regard that 
it has been unable yet to offer any definite re- 
commendations ! The Institute w^ouid probably, 
through the medium of its individual members, he 
glad to formulate definite schemes for the future 
development of the citA^ both as a Avhole and in 
parts, but the initial difiiciilty to be faced is 
in regard to the authority wUich can direct and 
control any definite schemes. In this country Av^e 
haA^e not learnt to Avelcome much official control 
OA'er the artistic disposition of our buildings, and 
Ave need not Avithhold some sympathy toAvards 
those Avho desire to see individuality encouraged 
and prUate enterprise afforded free scope for all 
reasonable deA^elopment. But surelA^ in certain 
parts of u great city the buildings should be sub- 
jected to a definite control not only as to frontages 
and heights, but also as to some general character 
of design. This is the only way to secure any 
grandeur and dignity in the important centres and 
prominent building lines. The first and supreme 
point is. of course, to obtain a dignified and con- 
venient lay-out so as to insure a proper degree of 
spaciousness, of light and air, and adequate and 
convenient lines of traffic. But something bej^ond 
this is needed for the finest results, and even the 
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monotony of a Bue'de Eivoli may tave its value in 
tlie architectural treatment of city buildings. 

The first great object, then, wbicb we may well 
seek to attain is a proper kind and degree of 
artistic control. And what mainly concerns us 
now is to ask, Where is that control to come from ^ 
We need something more than the control of well- 
intentioned and cultured men. We need a control 
representing the best artistic inspiration of the 
time, aided by a full appreciation of the com- 
mercial side of life. In this control we should hope 
to see the architect lead the way, aided by the 
sculptor and the painter, the surveyor and the 
city councillor, but all under the final authority 
of a 3Iinistry of the Fine Arts. That which is the 
best way in the opinion of the best artists of the 
day having been once indicated, it might be left 
to the culture and good sense of a Minister of Fine 
Arts to adopt and initiate. 

Now, the first thing that the poor ratepayer says 
is that he is taxed heavily enough and can bear no 
more. But it cannot be too strongly enforced 
that great improvements are spread over many 
years and will often, if well engineered, pay for 
themselves, whilst some enterprises, like the new” 
St. PauFs Bridge, are carried out without any cost 
to the ratepayer at all. Take the case of such 
bridges as those suggested by Mr. Collcutt, wuth 
covered w^ays and buildings, or the proposal to 
recreate something after the manner of Old London 
Bridge. 8uch schemes wLich ofier no serious 
difficulties in the carrying out would probably 
])ay a good interest on the outlay. A great 
National Pleasure Garden, such as is suggested for 
Battersea Park, w'ould probably pay for itself ; it 
wwld moreover be a good national asset. Fine 
thoroughfares like those suggested by Mr. Stokes or 
Mr. Lanchester carry their owm rew^ard wdth them. 
But the great need of the present time is to secure 
some authoritative control as to the improvement 
of London, and to lay the foundation for continuity 
of action in the coming years w hich wall secure that 
gradual artistic development that is so desirable. 

What can w^e say as to the present condition of 
London ? Could anything be more to be deplored 
than the condition of either Trafalgar Square or 
Piccadilly Circus, wdietlier as regards the practical 
or the artistic aspect ? We have such diagonal lines 
of traffic as to endanger the safety of foot passen- 
gers in either place. In both centres w^e have 
diagonal traffic cutting across the other lines of 
traffic from east to west. In both places the oppor- 
tunity for a fine architectural treatment is there, 
and it only needs some general scheme to be 
adopted by a controlling authority to bring them 
into existence in a comparatively short time. 

It is of little use harking back to lost opportuni- 
ties, except in so far as they illustrate or suggest 
the further opportunities wdiicli we are losing to- 
day. A hundred years ago — even fifty years ago — 
a large and comprehensive scheme for the improve- 


ment of London might have been adopted and 
largely put into execution. The fine Embankment 
north of the Thames might have been followed by 
one equally fine on the south side. Some con- 
centration of railw^ay traffic and main line stations 
might have been obtained. The relation of the 
Mail to Trafalgar Square, and the linking up of east 
to w”est traffic with a good north and south line of 
roadw^ay, might have been realised. Government 
offices might have been planned together in one 
fine building scheme. A great encircling roadway 
might have been created somewhere from five to 
ten miles from the centre of London. One great 
railw^ay depot for all northern train services w^ould 
have simplified our travelling and avoided the 
creation of dismal tracts of derelict houses and 
lands. London’s misfortune is that no definite 
plan for the inevitable development of a great city 
was laid dowm as a safeguard against the haphazard 
and awLward results w”e see to-day. 

Now it is too late to recover many of the lost 
chances. But many fine opportunities still exist, 
and these must also disappear unless some definite 
effort is made to arrange careful schemes and to 
provide a controlling authority which will compel 
their realisation. It should not be hopeless even 
now” to look for a great boulevard and embankment 
on the southern bank of the Thames right from the 
new” County Hall to London Bridge wliicli might 
still leave certain rights of w”harfage free. It can- 
not be too late to project one or two great lines of 
thoroughfare from north to south. There is still a 
possibility for a great and fine environment to the 
British Museum. London Bridge approaches at 
both sides of the river call for fine and adequate 
treatment. Trafalgar Square presents such chances 
as few” cities in the w”orld can show” for a breadth 
and balanced dignity of effect. Piccadilly Circus, 
Hyde Park Corner, the Horse Guards^ Parade, 
Oxford Circus, Ludgate Circus, the river front be- 
yond the Houses of Parliament, and other parts of 
the city present opportunities wdiich might go 
some w”ay to provide a certain amount of dignity 
and nobility of treatment that no extended and 
comprehensive plan of improvement can now be 
looked for to obtain. The time is ripe for action — 
not to immediately spend millions of pounds, but 
to lay down some definite schemes which shall 
gradually be carried out. M e have men who can 
provide such schemes. But w”e first must find 
w heie the authoritative control is to come from. 
Purely the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ought to be foremost in the endeavour to secure this 
provision for the future of London. 

May I say one w”ord on the human side of all 
this . We iiave seen those sitting in attention at 
the recent Towm Planning Conference w”ho wmuld 
ha\e been just as competent to take a prominent 
part in its proceedings as w”ere those selected. It is 
pleasant to see a mere personal advantage or ad- 
\eitisement subjugated in these matters of large 
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public interest. I wonder liow many visitors 
noted the drawings of A Suburban Development 
of the Town Planning Act "" exhibited at the 
Academy by the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Here all personality was absolutely sunk, and the 
scheme simply went forth as the proposal of a 
public body. It was beautifully set forth, regard- 
less of cost and labour. Is it not encouraging to 
see much personal effort and hard work sunk 
entirely in this way ? 

I am told that if four hundred gentlemen agree 
solidly and wholeheartedly as to a given project, 
and carry it forward with ability and zeal, they can 
do it in the face of millions of their fellow-creatures. 
AVhen I spoke to Mr. Burnham of Chicago as to 
what we wanted, he said : “ Then why don't you 
set about and get it ? ” I venture also to ask why. 
Even the twenty odd members of the Art Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, if 
absolutely united under the present chairmanship 
of one to whom the Town Planning Conference owes 
so much, might just manage to weigh down the 
long arm of that lever which is needed to open the 
gates of a future for London. 


CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE, 
PAEIS. 1910. 

E|^HE Congress on School Hygiene and the Exhi- 
I bition in connection there wit li were held at 
Paris in the early part of August in the 
Grand Palais des Champs Ely sees, a building of 
great interest to the artist and scientific construc- 
tor, and one well suited for Congress work. On the 
ground floor in separate rooms were exhibits of the 
different European countries represented at the 
Congress — France, Germany, Austria, Norwav, 
Sweden and England. These consisted of models, 
drawings and photographs of school buildings, fur- 
niture and fittings, playing grounds, gymnasia, &c., 
while there were many types of seats and desks in- 
dicative of the great importance attached to these 
by medical men from the hygienic point of view. 
There was also a display of sanitary fittings, though 
not of the best type or worthy of special note. 

Many of the countries had illustrated books of 
their respective schools. These were well and 
artistically produced, but their value in many cases 
would have been greatly enhanced if more plans 
and sections had been given, and if the cardinal 
points had been indicated where plans were given. 
One of these we found specially interesting — 
Nouvelles Constructions Scolaires et Service 
Medical Scolaire de la Yille de Berndorf (Basse- 
Autriche).’’ It contained coloured illustrations 
of the decoration of the class rooms in the girls’ 
school, each room being in a different style — 
Egyptian, Pompeian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 
Byzantine, Rococo, Baroque, &c. The intention 


of the designer is best indicated by the words of 
Prof. A. AVieser : d’eveiller et de provoquer le 
sentiment du beau, de stimuler de facon pene- 
trante I’intelligence pour la beaute de la forme 
artistique et de la couleur, et de remplir ainsi plus 
completement la vie de ces enfants destines a 
devenir par la suite des hommes et des femmes.’’ 

The opening meeting of the Congress was held 
m the large amphitheatre of the 8orbonne, under 
the presidency of the Minister of Instruction. 
The proceedings began with The Marseillaise,” 
played by a military band, after which came the 
inaugurai address by M. le Dr. Albert Mathieii. 
This was followed by speeches by representatives 
from all over the world. Sir Lauder Bruntoii 
spoke for England, Sir James Grant, tlie Canadian 
representative, spoke in English, and his eloquent 
speech was much applauded. 

A reception was given to delegates by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress at the Palais d’Orsay ; a 
musical and theatrical soiree at the Balle Gaveau : 
a reception at the Pasteur Institute, with a most 
interesting cinematographic illustration of the 
progress of sleeping sickness and intermittent fever 
in the blood. There were also other lighter enter- 
tainments all organised with that charm which tlie 
French hosts at all times display. 

The actual business of the Congress was con- 
ducted at the Sessional Meetings in the Salons on 
the first floor of the Grand Palais. The proceed- 
ings were in German, French, and English. The 
papers and other contributions by specialists were 
printed in these languages, but as tlie papers num- 
bered nearly 300, covering 1,250 pages of print, it 
is impossible to describe them. 

There were a few papers, of which we shall speak 
later on, but not much discussion on school build- 
ings, the chief interest being directed to other 
branches of the very wide subject comprised in the 
term School Hygiene.’’ It would be impracti- 
cable to deal witlEthese in this report, but it mav be 
safely said that every phase of physical and mental 
treatment of children of all ages, classes and 
conditions, in and out of school, was exhaustive! v 
considered. The subjects ranged from the train- 
ing of very young children to the training of 
teachers in hygienic science and methods, teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb, the afflicted and feeble- 
minded, the prevention and treatment of disease, 
the hygienic shapes of desks and seats. 

One paper by Dr. Shelley, the consulting medical 
officer of Haileybury College, on ‘‘ the best livgienic 
arrangement for boarding schools” contains a 
fund of information for architects. The standard 
set is^ high, and the architect will of course use 
ills judgment and experience to adapt anv 
particular design to the conditions and circum- 
stances in which he is working, without being 
bound to hard and fast rules. He will, howeve^ 
appreciate the hints on planning, the importance 
of sunny aspects, and of protection from flanking 
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winds ; lieating and ventilation — and in this con- 
nection the necessity of retaining the energising 
properties in fresh air which are destroyed by 
plenum systems — and many other matters vital to 
school boys and girls are dealt with. 

Other authors expatiate on the value of fresh 
air. Professor Thomas B. Balliet, of New York 
University, referring to the plenum system, writes 
that under this system the stimulating effect of 
cool out-door air admitted through windows is 
never felt in the school room. The teachers of 
America as a class have never agreed with the 
experts in ventilation on this matter, and have 
always protested against keeping windows closed.” 

Other papers by German, French, and English 
writers dealt with open-air schools. These were 
originally tried for tuberculous children ; but the 
success attending them has led many to advocate 
the extension of the principle for all kinds of 
children, thus emphasising the fact that the nearer 
the atmosphere of a school approximates to the 
open air the better for children, and that the wash- 
ing and de-energising of air by artificial means, 
like the plenum system, to the exclusion of fresh 
air through open windows is an evil tending to 
lower the vitality of all and positively dangerous 
to weak children. 

Visits were paid to the follpwing schools in Paris, 
viz. : The Lycee Moliere, Ecole Ch. Baudelaire, 
Ecole Boule, Ecole de Plein Air^de S. Mande, 
Lycee Montaigne, Ecole Coloniale, Ecole Lavoisier, 
Ecoles de Pre-Saint Gervais and Lycee Buffon. 

As an example we may mention one of the 
Lycees for over 1,000 boys. Its class rooms are 
built round a double quadrangle, and are entered 
from cloisters or open corridors on two floors. 
The rooms are about 18 feet high and about 20 feet 
of floor space is given to each scholar. They are 
too large and too high. Many of the windows 
have ground glass, and the general effect is gloomy. 
There are very large art and science rooms well 
lighted from the roof. Instead of side windows, the 
openings are filled with wooden hoppers which fall 
in to admit air vrithout the ill effect of cross light. 

The Lycee Montaigne is a boarding school 
somewhat similar in plan but with many superior 
features. 

L’ Ecole Ch. Baudelaire is a corridor school for 
girls with bright, cheerful rooms of reasonable 
dimensions, good staircases, small, well-appointed 
rooms for cooking and needlework, an art room, 
large dining room, but no other assembly hall. 

L’ Ecole Boule is an immense establishment for 

Fapplication des Arts and des Sciences aux 
Industries de Mobilier ” divided into two sections, 
one relating to furniture, the other to metal. 

With one exception the school buildings we saw 
are well kept and airy, with wide, well-lighted 
stairs, the dormitories are good, the corridors wide, 
and the artificial lighting well distributed. The 
weak points are : little or no provision for fresh air 


to enter when windows are closed, inadequate 
exits for foul air, not sufficient attention to aspect 
for class rooms. In some cases the sites are in 
noisy situations. 

In the boarding schools the accommodation for 
bathing is insufficient, and the sanitary fittings 
mostly unsuitable and antiquated. 

Of the other foreign schools, of which many 
plans were shown in the exhibition, some of the 
Swedish and Polish schools were very good — 
corridor schools with well lighted class-rooms, but 
too frequently aspect was not sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

In conclusion, we felt that on the whole the 
Exhibition was smaller and less interesting than 
that held three years ago when the Congress met 
in London. The papers, however, were exhaustive 
and full of entliusiasm. It is evident that all 
nations are realising their responsibilities to children, 
to the production of tmns sana in corfore sano. 
The era is established of healthy, aiiy, and bright 
schools, of simple and appropriate design, adapted 
to the varying methods of training the young. 
School buildings sliould be well aerated and 
lighted, dust less, and as far as practicable should 
have jointless floors and wall spaces, quiet, bright 
interiors decorated in tints sympathetic to the 
eyesight, with pictures and other necessary aids 
to culture and refinement as a necessary environ- 
ment during the impressionable age of childhood 
and adolescence. 


Edwix T, Hall 
J. OsBORXE Smith 


j Dekyatcs, 


COMPETITIONS. 

J. E. Beale's New Premises, Bournemouth. 

The Competitions Committee of the Institute 
announce that particulars of the above com- 
petition have reached them so late that they do not 
feel justified in recommending the Council of the 
Institute to debar members from competing, as 
they otherwise would have done, but they desire to 
point out that the conditions are very unsatis- 
factory. 


COREESPONDENCE. 

The Comacines. 

Bfiantcroft, Milford-on- Sea, Hants: 
'27tJi September 1910. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir.— May I be permitted to thank Mr. 
Sirr for his kind review of my little book on the 
Comacines ? His words are a stirring encourage- 
ment to pursue my theme vet further. — Believe me, 
Yours faithfully,' 


W. Bavexscroft. 




upper Story of the South Transept Front, Chuivli of the Holy Sepulchre. From a Photogiaph, made in iHhD, kindly lent 

hy the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE CHEBCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.— HI. 

By Oeo. Jeffery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 

\ Continued from p. 763.] 

THE BUILDINGS IN THEIR PRESENT FORM. 

THE CHURCH AND AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OP THE TWELFTH CENTURY. — THE ARAB-TURKISH 
CUSTODY. — THE REBUILDING AFTER THE FIRE OF 1808. 

J ■~^HE stud}' of the existing group of liuildings is complicated by many remarkable circum- 
I stances. The visitor to the Holy City is confronted by the appearance of the half- 
JL. ruined, half-rebuilt remains of one of the grandest monuments of the Middle Ages, 
tenanted by representatives of every branch of existing Christianity except the Protestant ; * 
and these various sects occupy the place as the tenants of Mohammedan owners of the property. 

As a consequence of this anomalous condition of affairs, the different tenants seek every 
opportunity to gain an advantage over each other, but up to the present time their mutual 
rivalries have only resulted in maintaining the property, as far as its structure is concerned, in 
very much the condition in which it was first handed over to the Mohammedans. 

The sects at present occupying the Holy Sepulchre buildings are : Latins, Orthodox 
Greeks, Armenians, Syrians (Syriac Jacobites), Copts, and Abyssinians. At the time of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem the then dominant Latin Church appears to have permitted the 

* The German Johanniter Orden,” which occupies a the ancient precincts, may perhaps be considered to repre- 
portion of the north-east corner of the area, possibly within sent the Protestant section. 
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presence of the aboye-meiitioned sects, together vnth others which have since become absorbed 
into the larger commimions or have died out. At the time of Ludolph von Sudheim’s pilgrimage 
(e. 1350) the Georgians were in possession of the key of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and the 
Xestorians, ‘‘ fessimi hereiici/' and some mysterious sect distinguished by a ‘‘ cauterised ” cross 
on the forehead, impressed with a hot iron, are mentioned. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances under which the different sects obtained pos- 
session of their distinct properties, and rights to the usage of those nominally belonging to other 
forms of Christianity, the settlement of the present day must evidently date from 1810, the year 
when the rebuilding of the Anastasis is consideied to have been completed.* 

In attempting to describe the buildings as they stand at the present moment it is perhaps 
])est to follow the custom of the mediaeval pilgrims, who invariably begin their accounts with the 
Anastasis, and then follow the course of the daily procession which is still conducted to the 
different stations in a certain order by the Franciscan monks, who in a sense act as cicerojii 
of the monuments for the pilgrims and tourists of modern days coming from the West — from 
Europe and America. 

In following this order it is well to begin with (1) the plan and general design of the twelfth 
century church : then (2) the Eotunda, and (3) the Tomb, in their modernised condition ; (4) the 
“ Chorus Dominorum ” and Transept : (5) the northern side of the church and the Patriarchal 
Palace ; (6) the South Transept ; (7) the Chapels on Calvary ; (8) other holy sites within the 
church ; (9) the chapel of Helena ; and lastly (10) the Campanile. The Augustinian Convent, 
and the traces of St. Mary the Latin, although intimately associated with the buildings and 
forming part of them, may be considered under separate heads. 

The modern ritual arrangements and furniture of the chapels belonging to the different 
sects are without any kind of interest. The “ Chorus Dominorum ” of the Latin Crusaders has 
been fitted up by the Orthodox as their “ Metropolis ’’ or “ Catholicon,” and is precisely like 
any other nineteenth-century Greek church with its deplorable architecture and gaudy painted 
woodwork of the most tasteless description. As far as such details are concerned, there is probably 
not one item which could by any stretch of the definition be considered a “ work of art in the 
whole building. Even the icons and wall paintings are the poorest of their kind. 

THE PLAN. 

At the present day we possess the general plan and proportions (both very remarkably 
preserved in spite of past vicissitudes), a very great part of the decorative architectural 
details, and much mutilated sculpture, of the original new building of the twelfth century. The 
once splendid mosaics are, unfortunately, entirely gone, and the Eotunda and eastern apse are 
rebuilt in the Turko- Greek style of the nineteenth century on the ancient lines and proportions 
(see fig. 21). 

The design of the new church was very imposing and, considering the period and conditions 
of artistic development, on a very large scale. Eew buildings of the twelfth century rivalled it 
in size. Perhaps the only churches resembling it of equal or greater proportions, at that time 

present.” On other occasions, especially of late years, the 
Moslem landlords have been called upon to settle disputes 
amongst their tenants, and hold meetings within the 
sacred precincts of a less genial character. All transac- 
tions between the Moslem owners of the property and 
their Christian tenants, whether in settlement of disputes, 
the gathering of taxes, or other matters of the kind, seem 
to be earned on in the church iiself, and every day the 
Moslem custodians solemnly lock and unlock the great 
door, and only entrance, of the church, with three great 
tetter locks as in the middle ages. The great door is still 
only open in the daytime during certain hours. 


* As an illustration of the existing conditions under 
which the Holy Sepulchre is held, the following extract 
from correspondence presented to the English Parliament 
in 1854 may be quoted After the Corban Bairam 
festival, the Commissioner Afif Bey, with a suite of local 
effendis, met the three patriarchs, Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian, in the Church of the Resurrection, just in front 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and under the great dome ; 
there they were regaled with sherbets, confectionery, and 
pipes, at the expense of the three convents, who vied ^yith 
each other in making luxurious display on the occasion. 
M. Botta, the French consul, was the only consular person 
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inexistence, would have been Santa Sophia, Constantinople, or the older rotundas of the 
Pantheon and San Stefano, Pome ; and certainly none other excel ed it m boldness and novelty 
of construction. The groat Basilicas of Eome, the wonder and admiration o an ^^rhei- pmod 
were of so utterly different a style as to admit of no comparison with the new chuich of 

Jerusalem and its Gothic vaults and domes of the new fashion. 

The Crusaders evidentlv carried in their train many master-masons and architects who 
belonged to lh«t exinring »hool ot Eomonesgue ait of the taelflh centniy, 
ivhich are scattered over the south of France, Provence, bavoy, the greater irait ot Italj, and 




Fig. 21.— Plan 


of the Holy Sepulchre Church and Align stiiiian Convent a? 
Traced from the Ordnance Survey Plan of 1S04. Scale, 


originally built in 1150, 


in fact all round the littorals of the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The artists and artizans of 
the period who followed the Christian armies were naturally drawn from the nearest European 
shores, whilst their masters and employers were Xormans, Flemings or even m some cases 
EnMishmen As a consequence the Provencal style of art is particularly pronounced, the great 
domical churches of France seem peculiarly akin to many of the principal crusading monu- 
ments of the Holy Land, whilst the sculptors of Arles or Pisa are represented in Hieir dfcoratu e 
carvings. Baint-Front, Perigiieux, which has often been compared w ith the Holy > epu c i 
church as an example of the pointed domical stylo, was burnt in 11-20, and its recoiistruction was 
contemporary with the new building in Jerusalem. It is therefore of special interest to n 
that the two buildings resemble each other in some particulars. At the same time i is 
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curious to observe how much advanced the Church of the Holy Sepulchre appears to be in the 
Gothic style of plan and detail when compared with the French example. 

Nearer the Levant, the churches of Venetia, St. Mark’s, Venice, Sant’ Antonio, Padua, and a 
host of other examples originally of the twelfth- century Italian style, display the same domical- 
pointed arch construction, but have less organic character, and less of that vitality of design 
which was becoming evident in the early Gothic architecture of France. The prevailing archi- 
tecture of North Italy was also in brick and marble— materials unknown in the Holy Land. 
The mosaic decoration which seems to have been lavished on the interior of the Holy Sepulchre 
church certainly suggests a strong Italian iirduence in the design — an influence which may be 
traceable to the inevitable employment of Italian artists for the decorative details, although the 



general construction and masonry remained in the hands of the French architect— whose name 
has been handed down by tradition as “ Jourdain.” 

Two of the most graphic accounts of pilgrimages in the twelfth century giving careful 
descriptions of the buildings then recently consecrated are by Jolm of Wurzburg (1150) and 
Theodoric (1175), both supposed to be of German origin. These stories of travel, along with 
many others of contemporary date, have been reprinted in English by the Enghsh Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, connected with the Palestine Exploration Fund. Unfortunately, in 
many cases books of this kind have been translated by persons imperfectly acquainted with ’the 
topography of the places in question or with technical terms in use at that remote period. Con- 
sequently it is necessary in the following extracts to suggest some slight differences in the 
reading of words which, although literally correct, may not very clearly represent the author’s 


This plan maile by De Vogiie in 1H60 seems to have been copied from the plan 
Hoh/ City, ii., p. iii, see p. 177 of Eylises de la Te) re Sauitc. 


made by Mr. Scoles in Williams’s 
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meaning. With the aid of these graphic records, and by comparing them with the still well 
preserved inedigeval remains, we obtain a very fair impression of the once splendid church in 
the days of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

To the pilgrim of the twelfth century the new building of Jerusalem appeared a novel and 
splendid revelation of architectural art. More especially would a German or Englishman 
accustomed to the ponderous character of the round-arched style of Northern Europe be im- 
pressed by the comparatively lighter and more elegant forms of the earliest pointed architecture. 

John of Wurzburg (1150) gives the following description of the interior of the church : — 

“ Columns, eight round and eight Sipiare, arc arranged in a circle ; but now on their eastern side their 
number and arrangement are altered, because of the new church which has been built on to them, the entrance 
to which is at this point. This new building contains a spacious Choir of the Caiions and Sanctuary, and a high 
altar dedicated in honour of the Anastasis, that is of the Holy Resurrection, as is shown by a picture in mosaic- 
work above it. Outside this Sanctuary and within the cloister is contained a space sufficiently wide in all direc- 
tions both through the new buildings, and through the old building round about the aforesaid monument, to be 
suitable for a procession,” [i.e. an ambulatory is carried all round the new church as well as the old circular 
building] “ which takes place every Sunday night from Easter to Advent at Vespers, to the Holy Sepulchre 
with the respond Christ us Besur(jiens.'' 

It will be noticed that the old circular cliurcli was carefully retained by the Crusaders, and 
indeed survived in an almost intact condition until the unfortunate lire of 1808. 

The ambulatory referred to by John of Wurzburg seems to be the encircling aisle of the 
rotunda, which is now closed up with partitions and appropriated by different sects. When 
merely divided from the central space by open arcades, it must have added immensely to the 
interior effect of the circular church. The curiously preserved tomb of Nicodemus ” would 
be entered, as at present, from a little apse or chapel on the west side of this ambulatory. 
The rotunda seems to have possessed this ambulatory, with a gallery aboAm and a third story 
of niches over all, until the fire of 1808. It is represented in the same form in the illustrations 
to Zuallardo's Viaggio (1586), and in the other old pilgrims' books. 

THE ROTUNDA. 

De Vogiie, in Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, gNes a restoration on paper of the rotunda as 
it must have appeared in the Middle Ages. His restoration seems sound, although the number 
of columns does not agree with the older descriptions (see fig. 22). 

Theodoric (1175), speaking of the rotunda, says : — 

“ The church is vaulted both above and below like the Church at Aix-(la-Chapclle). It is supported in the 
same way by eight piers and sixteen columns. The lower stringcourse which runs round the whole church 
glows with mosaic work of incomparable beauty. On the wall itself rests a leaden roof supported by rafters of 
cypress 'wood, having a large round opening in the midst.” 

This account is a little vague, as it is evident that the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre could never 
have resembled, except in a very general way, the famous circular church of Charlemagne, a 
building of much smaller area and of a completely different method of construction. 

After the fire of 1808, which calcined and destroyed the encircling arcades with their columns, 
and consequently reduced the surrounding galleries to a complete ruin, the rotunda was recon- 
structed de novo. The outer semi-circular wall, following the rock cutting of the earliest period, 
seems the only part to have been retained. 

The style of the rel)uilding Avas poor in tlie extreme, and closely resembles the usual mosque- 
building of that period, than Avhich nothing could l)o much more inartistic, or at least merely 
utilitarian. In the new rotunda there is not a single attempt at artistic expression. The domical 
covering was carried on a Avail pierced by narrow arched openings about fifty feet high in place 
of the triple arcades of the former building. The divisions between these openings have the 
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appearance of square piers or pilasters with a connecting wall hehincl them. At the level, 
apparently, of the ancient triforium a similar gallery was arranged for the convenience of specta- 
tors during the ceremonies of Easter, and also for the customary vigil of the Latins and 
Armenians. Above this triforium in the position of the former panels contauiing mosaics a 
second gallery was substituted. The appearance of the interior was completely altered by this 
rebuilding, although the general proportions and dimensions seem to have been adhered to with 
Chinese exactness. Even the new Russian dome, constructed about 1870 in place of the wood 
covering of 1810, is evidently confined within the exact limits of its predecessor. 

The diameter of the rotunda appears to be 66 feet, and the height of the dome inside must 
be about 90 feet. But as originally built, with an open arcade, the circular church measured 
115 feet in diameter, according to the plan of the Ordnance Survey. 

In this connection it may be observed that no such remarkable case of restoring an ancient 
building has ever taken place before or since the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre rotunda. The 
Christians were permitted by their Turkish landlords to rebuild the premises, but doubtless with 
the most stringent regulations and restrictions, and, fortunately for history, these peculiar 
circumstances involved the most scrupulous reproduction in dimensions of all that had been 
burnt. 

The studied simplicity, or rather baldness, of design in which the great square pilasters 
carrying the dome are executed, and the absence of any architectural detail or moulding, have 
a depressing effect upon the beholder, more especially when it is remembered that they replace a 
mediseval building of great beauty and originality. The ugly square pilasters, by the immense 
size of their parts, detract from the apparent size of the interior, and serve to dwarf the central 
monument. 

NOTE ON THE DOME OF THE EOTUNDA AS IT EXISTED DUEING THE EAELIEE PART OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Under the date 4th May 1852, Dr. Robinson, in his Biblical Bcsearclies, p. 196, states that 
“ the great dome over the sepulchre was covered only with boards, and these again with lead. 
The lead was now in great part stripped off, and the boards rotten, so that in winter the rains 
fell thick and heavily within the rotunda below.'’ It is singular that the work should have 
become so decayed in the course of only forty-four years. 

In Dr. Schick's model of the church now preserved in the library of St. George's College 
Jerusalem, which was probably made about the middle of the century, the dome is represented 
as constructed of sixty-five curved ribs meeting in a circular curb round the central openino- 
while a large purlin connects them together half-way between the central openino- and the wall 
plates. It appears as if Herr Schick had the intention of copying something at one time in 
existence, and which he had actually seen. The Holy Se2)ulchre was evidentlv covered with 
an ordinary looking hemispherical wooden dome with an opening in the middle," in place of the 
straight-sided conical covering destroyed by the fire of 1808. 

In the old illustrations of the church before the fire of 1808 the coverhm of the rotunda is 
invariably shown as a straight-lined conical roof. The straight beams of the original con- 
struction show as a ceiling within the church. In Zuallardo’s picture of the south front how- 
ever, the roof of the rotunda appears as an ordinary hemisphere dome.* The reconstruction of 
the covering in the nineteenth century after the fire of 1808 very probably resembled that of the 
great wood dome of the neighbouring Kubbet es Sakhra " in the great mosque enclosure of 
the Haram. The Levantine builders have displayed considerable ingenuity in covering over 

a disIincS rmic!l‘fo“r 'vere usually of 
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lar^e areas with wood roofs, e,g, the roof of the Basilica of Bethlehem, constructed in a manner 
unlike any European method of carpentry. There are not wanting traditions of much earlier 
times, when strange tours de force in carpentry were executed in the Levant, such as the Odeium 
of Herodes Atticus in Athens, the cedar covering of which remains a puzzle in construction to 
modern engineers. 

The present hemispherical covering is constructed with iron lattice girders converging to 
the central opening and l)raced together, with an external covering of lead and a plaster ceiling 
beneath them. The latter is now in a dilapidated condition and the decoration of gilded stars 
on a blue ground is peeling oh. The central opening is covered over with a common glazed 
skylight ; the whole effect is poor and modern to an extreme. 

THE TOMB. 

In the centre of the rotunda stands the Tomb, the central object and shrine of the whole 
group of buildings. No longer exposed to the piossibility of destruction by alien fanatics, nor 
likely ever again to be injured by such an accident as overwhelmed it in 1S08, this remarkable 
object will remain sacred in the eyes of a large proportion of humanity for ages to come, and the 
true condition of what remains behind or underneath the 
deplorable -looking stone and native marble casing with which 
it was covered over in 1810 must continue a mystery. 

As an example of the })ecaliar taste of the Orthodox 
Church at the l)eginning of the nineteenth century it 
possesses but trilling interest. Its chief curiosity consists 
in its close resemblance to what may be termed the Turkish 
style of the great Constantinople mosques, a sufficient 
evidence perhaps of its present ownership and of the 
nationality of the architect or mason to whom its design is 
due. The same large clumsily moulded panels of stone 
divided by slender marble columns, the same exceedingly 
coarse attempts at cornices and other blundered archi- 
tectural details, impress the European visitor wdth repugnance — a repugnance heightened by 
the presence of the tawvlry rubbish of modern ecclesiastical art (!) with which the monument 
is covered (hg. 3‘2). The internal chambers of the Holy Sepulchre are lined with decorations 
of a taste which is i‘ven more deplorable— if possible — than the exterioi’. 

Fig. 23 gives some idea of the appearance of the Tomb as restored by tlie Franciscans in 
the sixteenth century. 

THE “ CHORUS DOMIXORUM.” 

The ancient choir of the Crusaders, measuring 110 feet l)y 42 feet, is now^ occupied by the 
Orthodox as their “ Metropolis.” Not a trace of any of its ancient decorations survives, and 
merely the bare outlines of its Gothic construction ap])ear through the dirty ])laster and white- 
wash of its interior. The eastern apse was entirely rebuilt in 1810, without any regard to its 
ancient design, although, as in the case of the rotunda, its dimensions seem to have been most 
scrupulously preserved. The central dome seems to have escaped untouched, and appears to 
be in exactly the same condition as shown in the engraving by Zuallardo, with the same steps 
forming a spiral line up the outside. 

The pointed arches supporting the central cupola spring from square pilasters with a plain 
moulded architrave, and the window^s are simple pointed arched openings with wide splays. 
Tho vaulting over the transept is of particular interest on account of its being constructed with 
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an ogive support for the diagonal ribs, a feature which differentiates pure Gothic from the earlier 
Romanesque. At the time when the Holy Sepulchre was being erected in Jerusalem the great 
cathedrals of Europe were also being planned, and the work in Jerusalem coincides in date with 
the early Gothic churches of Saint-Denis (1144), Chartres (1145), Noyon (1152), &c. It is of 
particular interest to remember that the same French king and queen — Louis YII. and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine — were present at the consecrations of Saint-Denis and the church in Jerusalem. 

Our own English cathedrals of the eleventh century were also rising in all the majesty of 
their massive “ Norman ” naves at this period. Canterbury, Peterborough, Oxford, Norwich, 
Ely, &c. were almost completed as we see them at the present day. Durham Cathedral has a 
special interest for English architects on account of its ribbed vaultings, which are considered as 
the earliest attempts at such a system of construction — a system which became in after ages 
the particular characteristic of the Gothic style. According to many authorities, the “ ogival ” or 

ribbed vault certainly owes its origin to English mason-craft, 
although the use of the pointed arch may have been first 
adopted in France and Italy. In Jerusalem we see one of the 
first instances of this element in construction but recently 
introduced into French art from the English Norman style. 

The design of the capitals of the aisle arcades, several 
of which remain in fair preservation in the interior of the 
church, recalls the usual type of French work of the period, 
but with a suggestiveness of Byzantine tradition in sculp- 
tured details. The plain unmoulded arches of the north 
transept, instead of springing direct from the capitals, are 
carried on a moulded architrave which also serves as a 
stringcourse. This is, of course, one of the characteristic 
features of Provengal work as well as that of the Levant. 

With the exception of the moulded rib to the vaulting, 
all the arches of the twelfth-centuiy interior are of a square 
section in different orders, starting from square piers or 
columns. The effect is bare and poor under the all-prevail- 
ing coat of dirty whitewash, but of course in the middle ages 
the surfaces were completely painted where not covered with 
mosaic (see fig. 24). 

The external wall of the ambulatory surrounding the 
“Chorus Dominorum,” with its three small chevet chapels, 
remains intact. This portion of the building is of the simplest construction, the chapels forming 
square recesses with apses of a semi-circular plan covered with simple hemispherical semidomes. 
The wall of the ambulatory has eight attached circular wall shafts, wliich once carried ribs in the 
vaulting, but the vault has been destroyed in the course of rebuilding the great apse in 1808. 
The capitals of these wall shafts are of the same “ Corinthian ” type as those in the arcades 
dividing the north transept from its aisles. The east aisle of the north transept forms the 
entrance to the “ prison” ; it is covered by a plain square vault without ril)s. 

An interesting architectural detail may be discovered by mounting on to the outside of the 
aisle roofs, which extend in flat paving alter the usual Jerusalem manner all round the central 
portion of the church. Here the windows of the nortli and south aisles of the ambulatory, 
above the level of the circular portion, may Ije discovered. They are much mutilated and 
blocked up ; that on the south side retains its Gothic arch with mouldings similar to the work 
on the south fiont, and supported on Corinthian ” capitals in the jambs. All the windows 
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Fig. 24 .— N.W. angle of the North Transept. 
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in the buildings with the exception of those of the clerestory have been blocked up with masonry, 
which accounts for the singularly dark condition of the interior. This is more especially notice- 
able in the ambulatory of the Chorus Dominorum,” where the light is so deficient as to com- 
pletely prevent any view of the three apsidal chapels or of their contents. The windows of the 
apsidal chapels have been walled up, and the only one which can be seen from the outside with 
its pointed arch and moulded dripstone is that of the central chapel. 

Considered in a general way and as a twelfth-century design, the interior of the Hol}^ 
Sepulchre Church strikes the visitor as bold and original. The spanning of the arches is on the 
largest scale, and the effect of spaciousness with nobility of proportions is the work of a trained 
architectural genius. A certain severity in detail, or rather an al>sence of detail verging on 
poverty, is perhaps a characteristic of this style of architecture, and may be noticed as much in 
the great churches of the South of France as in the huge interiors of North Italy of the same 
period. Denuded of all artistic decoration in colour and mosaic, the interior now seems a great 
contrast with the richly decorated fumade of the south front. One can, however, see through all 
the rubbish and frippery which noAV fill the place that at no x^eriod would the interior have 
appeared of the richness of carved and moulded detail to which we are accustomed in European 
examples of the style. The fine effect of the interior is produced by those principles of design 
which were beginning to he displayed in the great cathedral architecture of Central France during 
the twelfth century. 

We have an interesting record of the appearance and arrangements of the “Chorus 
Dominorum” at the time of the Latin Kingdom in the desciiption by the German x)ilgrim 
Theodoric (1175), whose account of the architectural design and construction of the Eotunda 
has already been quoted. With characteristic German prolixity he gives a longer catalogue of 
all that was to be seen in the new building at the time of his visit than any of the other 
contemporary pilgrims. After describing the rotunda, he continues : — 

“ Moreover there adjoins this church a sanctuary or holy of holies of marvellous workmanship, which was 
subsequently built by the Franks. The Canons hold prebends, and half the oti'erings of the Holy Sepulchre are 
assigned to them for income, and half is appropriated for the use of the Patriarch. The high altar is to the name 
and in honour of our Lord and Saviour, and behind it is placed the seat of the Patriarch, above which hang from 
the arch of the sanctuary a very great and adorable picture of Our Lady, a picture of St. John Baptist, and a 
third picture of Holy Gabriel her Bridesman. In the ceihng of the sanctuary itself is represented our Lord 
holding a cross in His right hand, bearing Adam in His left, looking royally up to heaven, with His left foot 
raised in a gigantic stride, His right still resting on the earth as He enters heaven, while the following stand 
around : His Mother, St. John Baptist, and all the Apostles. Under His feet a scroll reaching from one wail to 
the other contains this inscription : ‘ Praise Him crucified in the tlesh, glorify Him buried for us, adore Him 
risen from death.’ Beyond this on a higher scroll drawn across the same arcli is the Scrfiiture : ‘ Christ 
ascending on high hath led the tlesh captive and hath given gifts to men. ’* 

The apse wall on which these decorations appeared in the middle ages, and until the appro- 
priation of the Chorus Dominorum ” by the Greeks, was completely pulled down after the fire 
of 1808 and rebuilt in a very different style. 

“ About the middle of the choir is a small open altar of great sanctity, on the tlooring whereof is marked a 
cross inscribed in a circle, which signifies that on this place Joseph and Xicodemus laid our Lord’s body to 
wash it after it had been taken down from the cross.” 

This would seem to be the “ Holy Site afterwards called the ‘‘ Stone of Unction ” which 
now occupies the centre of the tloor hi the south transept.* 

“ Before the gate of the choir is an altar of no mean size, which is however only used by the ^Syrians.” 

* The small open altar in the middle of the choir here is described with drawings of the present vase-shaped 
referred to is probably the “ centre of the world ” stone of monument. P.E.F.Q.S., 1888, p. 2tj0. Abbot Daniel states 
an earlier period, which the German pilgrim has confused that in his time this spot ^vas covered by a binali domical 
with the “ Btone of Unction.’’ “ The middle of the world ” building adorned with a mosaic. 
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No trace of such an altar now exists ; the presence of such a feature in such a position is 
strange, but it continued to exist until the time of Zuallardo, who shows it on his plan of the 
church, 1586. Theodoric continues : — 

‘‘ On the west side of the chnrch {Le. towards the north), near the door from which one mounts more than 
thirty steps up from the church to the street, in front of the door itself is a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, which 
belongs to the Armenians.” 

This evidently refers to the “ chapel of the Apparition (as it is now called), at present belong- 
ing to the Latin Franciscans.* The chapel is apparently of ancient construction, and the one 
mentioned by Saewulf as belonging to the eleventh- century period of the church’s history. The 
arched doorway at the top of the steps leading down to this chapel from Christian Btreet is still 
in existence, although the way down is blocked up and diverted. This arched doorway appears 
as if it had also originally formed the entrance to the Patriarchate, of which the facade with 
its massive buttresses seems still to survive in remarkable preservation fronting the line du 
Patriarche (modern Christian Street). The doorway is of the same curious design as the great 
front of the south transept. A square opening with Uxo Eomanesqiie columns is surmounted by 
a pointed arch treated in the “ expanded concertina ” design, over which is a moulded dripstone. 
It is still sometimes known by the name of “ S. Mary’s Gate.” 

THE PALACE OF THE LATIN PATRIAECH. j 

Although so important a dignitary of the church as a Patriarch of Jerusalem must have 
been surrounded by a regular court during the palmy days of the Latin Kingdom, there are 
few if any references in the pilgrims’ books to his palace, which still stands on the east side of the 
Eue du Patriarche. The interior of this building is now practically inaccessible. The upper 
stories seem partly disused, and approached from other neighbouring property, and the ground 
floor is cut up into small shops, which may or may not be of some antiquity. Its massive 
external wall with square buttresses and small splayed windows with pointed heads is the only 
interesting feature remaining. 

The northern side of the church seems to have been much altered at some time subsequent to 
the Moslem occupation of Jerusalem in the thirteenth century. Theodoric states : 

“ Also on the lelt-hand side of the church, towards the north, is a chapel dedicated to the Holy Cross ; and 
this chapel belongs to the Syrians. Also on this side, opposite this chapel towards the east, is a chapel of 
peculiar sanctity, wherein is a most holy altar of the Holy Cross, and a large piece of the blessed wood. The 
Christians are wont to carry this holy symbol against the pagans in battle. Near this chapel, on the east, one 
enters a dark chapel by about twenty paces; in this chapel our Lord is said to have been imprisoned.” 

These two chapels of the Holy Cross no longer exist. They must have stood on the site of 
the present Khankar mosque, which was evidently built partly for the purpose of overawing the 
Christians with its tall minaret, whence the Baraceu soldiers could command the turbulent 
crowd beneath. The minaret of the small mosque of Omar on the opposite side of the church 
served the same purpose for the parvis of the church. 

Behind this chapel (the ‘Prison') is an altar dedicated to St. Nicholas (now known as the chapel of 
St. Longinus). Beyond this is the gate of the Canons cloister, which stands round about the sauctuar\.” 

A rudely rebuilt (?) arcade which passes outside the whole width of the north transept 
apparently dates from the time when the modifications were made to chapels and to the front of 
this transept i and the large latrines constructed for pilgrims passing the night within the church 

* This chapel is said to have been secured for the u^e of the Latins. It would seem that the Moslem landloids 
of the Latins and settled on the Franciscan Order by a had turned the Aimeman^ out of this chapel, and permitted 
king of Sicily in 1257 (Charles of Anjou, brother of the Franciscans to occupy it during the period of levolu- 
St. Louis?). Close to this chapel is preserved the ancient tiun succeeding the Khansmian invasion of 1244. 
quatrefoil font, evidently used formerly in the great chinch f For hst of Patriarchs see p. 72U. 
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probably occupy the sites of the two chapels of the Holy Cross described by Theodoric. 
arcade has at times been called the Arches of S. Mary.’’ 


This 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

Eeferences to the southern or entrance front of the church — its only external architectural 
feature of importance — arc rare in the pilgrims’ books of the tAvelfth century. Perhaps this south 
transept facade appeared but insignificant in those days to Europeans accustomed to the magnifi- 
cent cathedrals then commg into being in all the countries of the civilised world. 

Theodoric (1175) is one of the few mediaBval pilgrims who give some description of this 
facade. He says : 

“ Outside the doors of the church, in the space between the two doors, stands the Lord in a saintly garment 
as though risen from the dead.” 

The general design of the south transept facade is somewhat remarkable if not unique. Such 
an arrangement of two stories of large pointed arches of the same dimensions, the lower forming 
a double portal, the upper enclosing windows, 
does not recall any well known European 
building, although the detail of the architec- 
ture is purely Occidental. The great arches 
are built in a very singular manner, with an 
outer order of voussoirs cut with rounded 
bevelled edges ; the effect is somewhat like 
that of an extended concertina of gigantic 
proportions, or of a starched frill. Such a 
treatment of arch stones is characteristic 
enough of Eenaissance Art, Init in early 
transitional from the Eomanesque to Gothic 
it can only be taken as one of the many 
varieties of the “chevron” decoration so 
common in tw^elfth- century l)uildings. 

The lowTr, or portal, arches have a 
heavy dripstone cornice above the outer 
order. This cornice terminates in a very 
small corbel or boss OA'er the central spring- 
ing stones where the twn arches meet above 
the central column. Possibly the statue of 
our Lord referred to by Theodoric may have been merely a painting on the wnll between the 
tw'O arches. In the sketch of this front (traced from a photogra])h) showing its appearance in 
the twelfth century the figure of Christ is represented in the usual position occupied by such a 
statue on the tnimeau of a cathedral door. (Fig. 25.) 

The general character of the carving on the front is that of the south of France of the period. 
A character common to both the Eomanesque and Byzantine styles in the early ages of Christian 
Art makes it somewhat difficult at first sight to distinguish betw'een what is really eastern from 
what is essentially w^estern. The “ Corinthian ” capital, the dentil and console cornices and the 
familiar egg-and*dart mouldings continued in use under various modifications in all the provinces 
of the vanished Eoman Empire until the coming of the genuine Gothic style. There is little to 
distinguish betw^een the Eomanesque churches of Spain and France, of Lombardy, Venetia or 
Tuscany and the far south of Italy, and the earlier buildings of the crusaders in the Levant. The 
stilted arches carried on w^ell-proportioned nook shafts with “ Corinthian ” capitals of the Holy 

5 Q 



Fig. 25. — Sketch (assisted by a photo^iaph) showing the south ^ide 
of the church as it existed in the twelfth century. 
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Sepulchre recall such contemporarj work as the churches at Arles, Tarascon, and elsewhere in 
Provence. The chief difference in the development of the style consists in the arches springing 
direct from a slight architrave moulding placed on the abacus of the capitals, instead of the 
usual intervening frieze and cornice which survives in many Provencal buildings. 

Two finely carved stone panels of great width span the double portals of this front. These 
are also exceedingly suggestive of the famous front of the Abbey of Saint Gilles in Provence. The 
western of these tw^o lintels is covered with a bas-relief representing the triumphal entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem riding on the ass. The effect of these small figures treated in a pictorial manner is 
precisely similar to the French work of the 



Fig. 26 . — Earliest woodcut representation of the Church. “ Viaggio 
da Venezia al S. Sepolcro.” R. P. Noe, 1500. 


same period. The carving is excellent and 
full of vigour. Over the eastern doorway 
(now closed) the lintel is treated in a very 
different manner, as a panel of elaborate 
intertwining scroll leafage. This also is 
beautifully carved, but with somewhat 
more of a Byzantine character. 

The tympana of the portals seem to 
have been decorated at some period with a 
geometrical pattern or diaper executed in 
cement, the foundation probably of some 
mosaic decorations ; and the whole front 
wmuld undoubtedly have been treated in 
colour in the style of the period to form an 
appropriate background to the figure of 
Christ betw^een the doors as described by 
Theodoric. 

The elaborate bracketed cornices to 
both stories of the facade covered with 
egg-and'dart mouldings are thoroughly 
Provencal in style and give a singular rich- 
ness to the design. 

Be Vogiie says that at one time the 
wnrds lordanus me fecit ” were to be seen 
inscribed on the south transept front. 

The earliest wnodcut representation of 


this facade shows it exactly as at present. This wnodciit is here reproduced from Padre 


Noe’s Viaggio of about 1500. (Fig. 26.) 


THE CHAPELS OF CALVARY. 

The external staircase leading up to Calvary is a noticeable feature of the transept front to 
which it is attached and of which it forms a part. The loggia, wdth three open arches at its 
summit, is ornamented wdth precisely the same cornices, columns, and carved arch mouldings as 
the rest of the front. Before its conversion into a Latin chapel it seems to have been used for 
.some purpose by the Moslem officials, as they formeily had a “ mastaba ” or raised platform at 
the bottom of the short flight of steps where the guardians seem to have sat, as thev do now' on 
a similar platform wdthin the church, 

Theodoric (1175) describes the external entrance to Calvary : 
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“ It remains now to speak of Mount Calvary. Before the doors of the Church, which are covered with 
bronze and of a double form, one mounts by about fifteen steps to a small chamber, which is railed and adorned 
with paintings. Here, at the top of the steps, stand guardians watching the entrance, who only allow so many 
pilgrims to enter as they choose, lest by excessive pressure, as often happens here, crushing and danger to life 
should occur. From this vestibule one ascends b\ three steps through another door into the chapel of Cahary.” 

The external staircase, with its 02 )eii loggia at the top, remains much in the condition as seen 
by Theodoric, but half way down the stairs a column is built into the side wall, the use of which 
is not very evident. It looks as if designed to sustain a statue, or some heraldic badge. 

Here a note may be made on the means taken in a few instances to assist in preserving the 
fabric of the church. Two heavy iron straps may be noticed banding together the sides of the 
external walls of the vestibule where the arches have perhaps shown some little disposition to 
spread. Nothing could be more satisfactory than to see such evidences of a desire to keep up the 
ancient building without any pretence at “ restoration.” The cupola covering the chamber is 
doubtless a mere modern invention put up at the time the vestibule was converted to its present 
use and when it was strengthened with the iron ties. 

The alterations to the Calvary Chapels necessitated by the change in their approach — inside 
staircases being substituted for that on the exterior — are not of ancient date. In Zuallardo’s 
picture of the two chapels viewed from the transept, he shows in his time the approach to have 
been by a staircase in the south choir aisle. After passing the chapel of the crowning with 
thorns (a dedication older than the sixteenth century) Zuallardo remarks : 

“ Di la nel medemo lato circa otto o dieci passi si mdnta per diecinovi scaloni, in due volte (dei quali ima 
parte e di legno et nel portico proprio, die va intorno al choro, et I’altra di pietra, si truova nel concava del 
muro), al monte Santo di Calvario.” 

The present staircases to Calvary and the rebuilding of the arcade over the entrances of the 
church date from after the fire of 1808. 

Note on the Calvary chapels . — Theodoric (1175) describes these chapels as follows : 

Upon the west side of Calvary ” (meaning perhaps on the western arches or vaulting of the chapel, as 
there has always been a sort of triforium arcade where the modern inside staircase exists) there is a picture on 
the wall in which these verses may be seen in golden letters : 

“ This place was hallowed by Christ's blood before, 

Our consecration cannot make it more, 

Howbeit the buildings round this stone in date, 

Were on July fifteenth consecrate, 

By Fulcher Patriarch in solemn state.” 

— Fal. PiL Text Society's translation. 

The upper chapels of Calvary would appear to have been untouched, as far as their decora- 
tions are concerned, since De Yogiie's visit in 1860. He states that he discovered the remains 
of the mosaic figure of Chiist on the ceiling. At the present day all the chapels and rooms 
connected with the “ monticulus ” of Calvary have been embellished with the usual rubbish 
and frippery of Levantine ecclesiastical art, and any vestige of antiiiuity is very difiicult to 
trace in the profound obscurity. The chamber contiguous to Calvary marked on De Yogiie’s 
plan as “ debris de Teglise de Modeste ” can no longer be identified imder such a name. 


THE BELL-TOWER (cAMPAXILe) BUILT BY THE EMPEROR FREDERICK II. 

The Emperor visited Jerusalem in the >spring of 1229 in pursuance of his famous diplomacy 
and policy of conciliation. The bell-tower, which is usually attributed to the Emperor, must have 
been erected during the fifteen years which elapsed between his visit and the final loss of Jerusalem 
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in 1243. During this period the Latins are said to have numbered over six thousand within the 
Holy City ; it is not therefore surprising they should have left so imposing a memorial of their 
presence. 

The original design of the tower is preserved in the woodcut of the south transept fa 9 ade in 
Padre Noe’s guide book (1500). It possessed two stories above the high ground floor, which 
latter constitutes a chapel, forming one of the series of three on the west side of the imrvis. 
These three stories of the square portion of the tower were crowned by a fourth stage, of an 
octagonal plan, covered by and terminating in a pointed dome of a specially German character, 
a character which is represented in the towers of the Apostles’ Church, Cologne, and other 
Ehenish examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Although the terminal octagonal stage had this German character, which in Germany is 
usually accompanied by the round arched style, the masonry of the lower part of the tower (the 
portion which survives at the present day) is of a very ordinary thirteenth-century Gothic 
pointed-arch detail. The two remaining upper stories of the tower have arcaded sides ; two arches 
wdth roll-mouldings and dripstones carried on short columns with square abaci to the capitals 
decorate the present top story facing the parvis. 

Massive buttresses at the angles of the tower give the full character of perfected Gothic 
construction, although they were not apparently planned with a clear conception of the purpose 
in view. The whole design has an ill-planned, accidental appearance, and is very much out of 
harmony with the venerable facade to which it is clumsily attached, and which it partly conceals. 

The absence of any carved detail about the tower prevents a very clear imj^ression of its 
exact date, but the general design and character of the work clearly point to the very last years 
of the Christian occupation of Jerusalem. 

As already remarked, the lower part of the tower forms a small chapel, which is dedicated 
to the forty martyrs, a dedication which perhaps dates from the time of the Patriarch Thomas 
(813), who instituted a commemoration of his remarkable dream by erecting an altar somewhere 
within the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre. In one corner of this chapel is preserved a large 
sarcophagus said to contain the bones of certain patriarchs. This chapel was originally dedicated 
to St. John, or at least a chapel which occupied the same position, and is one of those mentioned 
by Ssewulf. These chapels seem to have changed names at different periods ; in Murray’s hand- 
book for Jerusalem, 1858, they are described as built before the Crusades. The first is dedicated 
to St. James, of whom tradition says that he celebrated mass and was consecrated here. The 
second was originally called the Chapel of the Trinity, and Beugnot remarks that all the women 
of the city were married, and all the children baptized, in it. It is now named the Chapel of the 
Ointment-bearers ” — that is, Mary Magdalene and her companions, and is the parish church of 
the Greeks. There is another small chapel, dedicated to St. John, in a line with the above, on 
the basement story of the great tower. 

THE HOLY SITES WITHIN THE CHURCH. 

It is a little singular that most, if not all of the Stations ” or Holy Sites which constitute the 
object of religious pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre Church, appear to be of considerable antiquity. 
And at the same time the diflerent sects of Christians seem to agree at least in recognising the 
sites belonging to rival religions as equally authentic. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself seems to be in the custody of a general committee of the sects under 
the auspice j of the Turkish Government, vhich aj)pears to regulate its use according to circum- 
stances. 

At the west end of the Holy Sepulchre (on its outside) is a little chapel now belonging to the 
Copts, This seems to have been in existence formerly on the east side of the sepulchre under 
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the arch dividing the rotunda from the great choir. It was re-erected in the modern taste, after 
the fire of 1808, in its present position. 

One altar or Holy Site alone seems to have been reconstituted at the restoration of the build- 
ings in 1810. This was an altar in the middle of the great choir which occupied the “ Centre of 
the World,” of an earlier period. A stone column now marks this place called “ Compass ” in the 
remote period of Arculf and Abbot Daniel. 

The tombs of six, or perhaps seven, Latin Kings of Jerusalem were swept away after the 
fire of 1808. The tombs were of Godfrey de Bouillon, Baldwin I., Bulk (?), Baldwin III., Almeric, 
Baldwin IV., and Baldwin Y. The first three were buried within what is now the Chapel of Adam ; 
the other four lay in a row across the south transept arch of the choir. No trace remains of their 



monuments, and the site of the tomb of Bulk of Anjou, pointed out as the grave of Mel- 
chisedech (!) during the nineteenth century, has since disappeared. 

The marble circles in the flooring at different points within the church have a certain 
antiquity, dating at least back to the Crusades. The Stone of Hnction, the Crowning with 
Thorns, "the Division of the Garments, the Apparition of the Gardener, the Column of Flagella- 
tion, the “ Stabat Dolorosa.” are all probably of that period : at least, they appear in the old 
guide-books, such as Sigoli (1384). The three chevet chapels of the “ Chorus Dorninorum ” are 
respectively identified with the “ Crowning,” the “ Casting Lots for the Garments,” and the 
“ Column of Flagellation.” 

The Chapel of Abraham, a curious upper story over the Chapel of Calvary, appears to be 
of the twelfth-century building, and its window forms part of the great fapade. It is merely a 
square chamber without architectural character beyond some marble and mosaic decorations 
designed by the present writer, and executed at the expense of certain English clergy, in 1893. 
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The greater part of these decorations have since been removed by the Greeks. This chapel is 
shown on Zuallardo’s plan of the church. It is approached through the Greek “ Convent of 
Abraham,” and not from inside the church. 

THE AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

The ruins of the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulchre are of great interest. The 
remains which exist in situ are the north-west and south-east corners of the great cloister, the 

greater part of the Eofec- 
tory on the south side of 
this cloister, and the under- 
crofts of the Dormitory on 
its north side. At the 
south-west corner of the 
cloister some portions of 
the vaulting may also be 
observed. 

De Vogue was led into 
a strange fancy of identi- 
fjdng the remains of the 
cloister, with its pointed 
arches and clumsy egg- 
shaped ornaments, with the 
work of the fourth century 
■ — a strange error for an 
architectural student to 
commit. 

Plans and details of 
the existing remains and of 
the general design of the 
cloister are shown in tigs. 27, 
28 and 29. 

The Order of Canons 
Piegular of Bt. Augustine, 
founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury, obeyed a rule which 
w^as almost identical wTth 
that of St. Benedict, and as 
a consequence the arrange- 
ments of the convent enclo- 
sure followTd the usual 
regular plan of a w^estern 
monastery. The very ex- 
ceptional nature of the site 
occasioned a slight diver- 
gence from the more usual monastic plan in as far as affected the relative positions of the 
different portions. During the tw^elfth century the cloister-garth of a monastery was more 
usually built against one side of the nave of a great church, but in the present instance the 
circular form of the Anastasis and the nature of the site in the midst of a crowTled city obliged 
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the placing of the conventual buildings around the east end of the new choir of the church. 
Such an arrangement, although very exceptional, is not altogether unknown elsewhere ; for 
instance, the famous church of St. Francis Assisi has the cloister in a similar position. 

Amongst the numerous descriptions of the mediaeval buildings by pilgrims of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries occur such entries as : — 

‘•The Canons’ cloister which stands round about the sanctuary.” — Theodorie, 1175 ; P. P. P. Sor,^ 1895. 

‘‘ On issuing by the Canons’ door from the Church of the Sepulchre, on the left hand is the Dormitory, 
and on the right hand the Refectory and also the Mount Calvary. Between these two divisions of the convent 
are the cloister and cloister -garth. In the middle of the garth is a great opening, through which may be seen 
the chapel of S. Helena, wdiich is below.” — Ernoul, Le Citez <Je Jlierusalem, 1*2^31 ; P. P. T. 6'oc., 1895. 



Fig. 29.— Attempted Restoration of the Cloister of the Aiigustinian Convent. View from the eastern side. 


After one has made the circuit of the cloister, and is re-entering the church from the other side {the 
south), one notices a figure of Christ on the cros^^ painted above the doors of the cloister so \ividly as to strike 
the beholder with great remorse. Round it this verse is inscribed 

• You that this way do go, 

”Twas you that caused woe ; 

I suffered this for you ; 

For My sake vice eschew.’ 

To the eastward of this one goes down into the venerable chapel of S. Helena. ’’—Theodorie, 1175; P. P. T. 
Soc., 1895. 

Tho entrances, both north and south, into the cloister from the church havo been walled up. 
The Canons’ door, on the north, was conveniently planned in relation to the Dormitory so that 
the monks might descend direct into the church for their night offices. The continuation of 
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the staircase up to the now vanished Dormitory may probahly be traced in the entrance of the 
large Coptic convent of modern times, built on the north side of the ancient precincts. 

The Dormitory lining the north side of the cloister is no longer the original structure of the 
Middle Ages, although its walls may in part survive within the later construction. The general 
plan of this portion of the convent may, however, be detected in the undercroft or cellarage 
which formed its ground floor, and which is still fairly well preserved. Here it may be noted that 
in the later developments of monasticism the dormitory or general sleeping apartment of the 
Benedictine rule, whilst being retained in theory, was often divided up into cells by low partitions, 
as at the Premonstratensiaii Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus, or in man}' of the Dominican 
convents of Italy. No indications remain of the actual size of the Dormitory. 

As already remarked, the Befectory on the south side of the cloister is partly preserved. 
Two bays of its vaulting at the west end still stand intact, the space beneath them having been 
converted into a church by the Greeks at some period. The area of the Refectory seems to have 
been about 33 metres by 9 metres, proportions which appear to have ])een common in buildings 
of this type. It was covered with either six or seven bays of simple cross-vaulting without cross- 
ribs. Each bay was lighted with a window on either side, of a single light with pointed-arch head 
and sides, and sill deeply splayed in the thickness of the wall. These windows occupy the wall 
space between the apex and the spring of the arches above a string-course which serves to unite 
together the pilasters which carry the pointed groining. 

The eastern part of the Refectory is almost completely lost in the ruins which are now 
inhabited ])y the Abyssinians, or which have been pulled down in the course of constructing the 
new Russian premises on the site. The eastern side of the cloister is also missing, and nothing 
resembling the architectural building of the twelfth century can now be detected in the squalid 
modern buildings which cover the site of the Basilica. A row of ancient shops fronting the 
Bazaar (formerly Rue Saiut-Etienne), and forming, doubtless, the boundary of the Holy Sepulchre 
property on its eastern side, still survives. To judge by some traces of a sculptured string-course 
at their southern extremity, these interesting relics of ancient commerce must be contemporary 
with the Priory buildings. 

The Canons’ doorway, leading from the cloister doAvn into the church at the north-east 
angle of the Chorus Dominorum,” is one of the few surviving oriuimental features of the interior. 
A chevrommoulded arch above a square lintel is carried on two Romanesque columns as nook 
shafts in the style of the great fa9ade of the church. The passage and staircase leading up 
through this doorway are now walled up. 

In the centre of the cloister garth stood (and still stands) the unusual feature of a cupola 
lighting the underground chapel of St. Helena beneath. The present octagonal erection which 
answers the purpose has the appearance of being a rebuilding of the original out of old 
materials, and doubtless belongs vith the chapel of St. Helena below to some period of squalid 
restoration after the events of 1244. 

The cloister garth and the greater part of the Refectory are now occupied by Abyssinian 
monks, who have built their mud huts amongst the ruins, whilst the east and north walks of the 
cloister, long since destroyed, have become a crooked lane leading to the chief Coptic convent. 

In this connection perhaps a reference may be made to the probable continuity of such an 
important foundation as the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulchre in the history of the 
Levant subsequent to the loss of Jerusalem. The great Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus was 
doubtless a daughter house of the great convent in Jerusalem. Its origin is obscure, but it was 
at first a convent of Canons Regular of St. Augustine, and subsequently, in 1206, passed under the 
reformed rule of Premontre. It became the representative of the Augustinian Order in the 
Latin kingdom, transferred from Jerusalem to Cypius, and as the finest monastic building 
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remaining in the Levant it is a worthy successor to the great church of Jerusalem. It carries 
on the tradition of fine architecture by being in the more perfected style of geometrical pointed art. 

ST. Helena’s chapel. 

This venerable-looking but squalid underground chamber appears almost too poor a structure 
to belong to any period before the general destruction of' the Priory buildings which were built 
above and around it. It was probably rebuilt in its present rude and clumsy manner at the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the Priory was given over as a quarry for second-hand building 
materials. Pour roughly constructed pointed arches, eight cross-vaults, and a central cupola 
are carried on four ancient granite columns with capitals and bases which have no pretension to 
fit their present purpose. The capitals, which are too large for the shafts on which they stand, 
are so mutilated as to be unrecognisable in style, but they certainly have nothmg to do with the 
fine architecture of the twelfth century. 

The “ Cross-finding Chapel,” an ancient cistern at the south-east corner of St. Helena’s 
Chapel, is described at p. 718. It possesses nothing of architectural character. 

The doorway leading down hx a staircase from the ambulatory of the Chorus Dominorum ” 
into St. Helena’s Chapel seems to have been rebuilt. Instead of corresponding in design with the 
C7mons’ door on the opposite side of the church, it is now a mere square opening formed with a 
straight lintel without architectural treatment. 

The gloomy, squalid interior of this strange underground shrine is one of the most impressive 
and at the same time picturesque examples of the kind in existence. It must be remembered 
that such an effect is due to dirt and decay, combined with historical associations, and has nothing 
to do with any artistic or archaeological features — the only parts of the structure which are 
probably of great antiquity are the two side-walls on north and south. These two side-walls — the 
east and west ends have evidently been much modified in later ages — are doubtless the same 
which formed the enclosure of a crypt beneath the famous Basilica to which references occur in 
the earliest accounts of the Holy Sites. 

SANTA MARIA LATINA.* 

A venerable monument of a particularly interesting period of history may still be traced 
within the much-altered surroundings of the Holy Sepulchre Church. Although the circular 
church of the Anastasis survives in a miraculous manner— as far as plan and arrangement are 

concerned xerx much as it stood sixteen hundred years ago, its surroundings have changed over 

and over again in the course of those centuries. One of the few portions of these surroundings 
of a remote antiquity still surviving is the church of the Latins— Santa Maria Latina. 

The common history of its origin is to the effect that about the year 800 a Benedictine 
monasterv was founded on the south-east side of the Anastasis, and remained in existence on that 
site until" the coming of the first Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon. Gibbon in his turgid 
manner describes how 

"the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by hatred and ^e^enge; and in the kingdom of a sixffering 
Messiah, who had pardoned His enemies, they aspired to command and persecute their spiritual brethren. The 
pre-eminence was asserted by the spirit and number of the Franks; and the greatness of Charlemagne protected 
both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East. Haroun al Raschid, the greatest of the Abassides, 
esteemed in his Christian brother a similar supremacy of genius and power ; their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; and the Caliph, without resigning the substantial dominion, 
presented the emperor with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem.’' 


* This church is, to a certain extent perhaps, represented at the present day by the “ Chapel of the Apparition,” 
see pp. 726 , 812 . 
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The last paragraph is in the Gibbonian style, but as an historical statement is somewhat 
doubtful, at least, as regards an annual fair on Mount Calvary : — 

In the decline of the Carlovingian monarchy, the republic of Amalfi promoted the interests of trade and 
religion in the East. Her vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the courts of Egypt and Palestine, and 
deserved by their useful imports the favour and alliance of the Fatimite Caliphs : an annual fair was instituted 
on Mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military order which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta.” * 


This page of history assumes, perhaps, a rather more interesting form under the pen of the 
Abbe Vertot History of the Knights of Malta,” English translation, p. 7 : London, 1728) : — 

“ Another modern writer, learned in our antiquities, in the thirty- seventh book of the annals of his order, 
telle us of one Bernard, a French monk who lived in a.d. 870, and who in his account of a voyage to Jerusalem 
relates that he found there an hospital for the Latins, and that in the same house was a library, collected by the 
care and at the cx pence of the emperor Charlemagne, f 

“ But after the death of the caliph Aaron and his first successors, as those of Charlemagne did not come up to 
him either in power or reputation, the French lost the regard that had been formerly paid them in Palestine. 
They were no longer allowed to have any house of entertainment in Jerusalem ; . . . differences in point of 
discipline having, in a manner, put an end to aU union between the Greek and Latin Churches, our European 
Christians were scarce less odious to the Greeks than they were to the Arabians and Saracens of the East. 

“ In the middle of the eleventh century, some Italian merchants, wlio had experienced the inhumanity of 
both the one and the other, undertook to provide an asylum for the European pilgrims, in the very citv of 
Jerusalem, wLere they might have nothing to fear from the false zeal of the Mahometans, or the enmity and 
aversion of the schismatical Greeks. Tliese pious merchants were of Amalphy, a city in the kingdom of Naples, 
hut at that time subject to the Greek emperors of Constantinople. 

“ The governor, by the order of the caliph Monstaser-Billah, assigned them a piece of ground, on which they 
built a chapel, and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin, by the name of S. Mary ad Latinos, to distinguish it from 
the churches where divine service was celebrated according to the Greek ritual : some monks of the Benedictine 
order officiated in it. Near their convent they built two houses of entertainment for the reception of pilgrims 
of both sexes, whether in health or sickness, which was the chief x iew in this foundation ; and each house had 
afterwards a chapel in it, the one dedicated to St. John the Almoner, and the other to St. Magdalen. 

“ Some lay persons from Europe, full of zeal and charity, renouncing the thought of returning into their own 
country, devoted themselves in this religious house to the service of the poor and pilgrims, and were subsisted 
by the monks above mentioned ; and the merchants of Amalphy, out of the alms which they collected in Italy 
and either brought or sent regularly every year to the Holy Land, supplied the wants of the pilgrims or sick. 

“ Yet this pious and useful foundation had like to have been ruined in its very infancy, and it had hardly 
subsisted fifteen years when the Turcomans conquered Palestine, surprised the city of Jerusalem, and cut the 
caliph of Egypt's garrison to pieces. The inhabitants and Christians scarce met with a better fate : nmnbers 
of them were butchered ; the hospital of St. John was plundered, and these barbarians, fierce and cruel in their 
nature, would have destroyed the Holy Sepulchre had not their avarice restrained their impiety. The fear or 
losing the revenues raised upon the pilgrims of the West preserved the tomb of oiir Saviour. ‘ Soli etiam 
dominici sepulcri templo, ej usque cultoribus christianis parcebant propter tributa quae ex oblatione fidelium 
assklue eis fideliterque solvebantur, una cum ecclesia Sanctae Mariae ad Latinos quae etiam tributaria erat.’ — 
Alh. Aqiiensis, i. 6.” 


Amongst the references to St. Mary the Latin in writers on mediaeval history may he quoted 
Baronius, who under the year SOO (Eginhard, 799) speaks of the Patriarch George sending monks 
of Palestine to the court at Aix begging aid and protection for the Christians of Jerusalem. 
Baluse {Capitularies I., p. 473) gives the capitularies established by the Western Emperors for 
regulating the alms collected for the support of the Convent and Hospice of St. Marv the Latin 
and for the lienefit of Latin Christians in the Holy J.and (Eginhard : Vita Carol), e. 27). 

In Muratori, Awn. III., p. 577, will he found an interesting account of the Carlovingian 
policy with regard to “ Outrenier,” and of the taxation imposed on the Holy Eoman Empire by 


* Gibbon’s History of the Crusades^ Chandos Library 
edit., p. 361. 

f “De Emmaus pervenimus ad S. Civitatem Jerusalem 
et recepti sumus in hospitale gloriosissimi imperatoris 
Karoli in quo suscipiuntur omnes qui causa devotionis 


ilium adeunt locum, lingua loquentes Eomana. Cui 
ad] acet ecclesia in honore S. Marise, nobilissimam habent 
bibuothecam studio pradicti imperatoris cum duodecim 
mansionibus agio vineis et orto in valle Josophat.” 
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Louis le Deboniiii' for the benefit of the J erusalem Hospice. The famous hospice on i\Iont Cenis 
is also said to have been founded, partly for the purpose of facilitating the passage across the 
Alps in connection with pilgrimages to Jerusalem, by the Emperor Louis II. (See also “ The Monk 
of S. Gall.” II., c. 14.) 

During the first years of the twelfth century the Convent of St. Mary the Latin continues to 
be mentioned. In the “ Assizes of Jerusalem,"’ II., section 4, Chartes 51, the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary returns hfty sergeants to the Eoyal service. The oath of fealty from the 
Abbot to the Patriarch is given, and the right of the Abbot to wear mitre, cross, and ring is men- 
tioned. John of Wurzburg mentions that the relic of St. Philip’s head was preserved in the 
chapel of the convent. 

The convent is apparently referred to under the names of “ Sainte jMarie la Latine et Marie 
Cleophe.” La tirerent leur chevaux,” by WilUam of Tyre m the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Philip Musquet, in his rhymed chronicle of 1241, evidently refers to the chapel as 

U Madame Sainte Marie 
La Mere Dieu s'estoit marie 
Et la Marie Cleophe 
Od la Marie Salome.” 

It is mentioned in Les Peler inages por aller en Jlicrusalem^ c, 1250 : — 

Tar devers midi pres d’iluec (S, Sep.) est I’yglise dc Kostre Dame de la Latine, la premier yglise qui 
omjues fnst des Latines en Jherusalem et por ce a nom la Latine. Et est de moines noires.” 

The earliest plan of the Holy Sites — the famous draAving attributed to the French bishop 
Arculf — shoAVS the church of St, Mary Iiatin as eA'idently forming a component part of the group 
of buildings ; his description also implies that the square church of St. Mary adjoined the round 
church of the Anastasis. But in the later plans of Jerusalem, of Avhich many Aversions remain 
from the thirteenth and later centuries, the “ Ecclesia Latina ” is clearly enough marked on 
the opposite side of the street knoAvn as ‘‘ Yicus ad Templum Domini/’ or “ Eue des Palmiers.” 

From the foregoing it is eAudent that the church founded by the Emperor Charlemagne under 
such romantic circumstances Avas remoA-ed from the site which it first occupied in front of the 
south entrance to the Holy Sepulchre to some distance further off in the same direction. This 
remoA^al must liaA^e taken place in connection with the l)uilding of the new south transept of 
the Crusaders’ church in about 1180. 

The church knoAAU traditionally as Santa Maria jMaggiore, the ruins of Avhich, after forming 
a part of the “ Muristan of Jerusalem, and subsequently a tannery, have in recent years been 
rebuilt as the German Lutheran Church of the Eedeemer, Avould apparently be the Santa Maria 
Latina of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The position of this building corresponds as far 
as may be Avith the medisBA al plans and descriptions, and its ruined precincts still contain the 
cloister and a feAV chambers of a small religious house. The surrounding premises toAvards the 
south-west constituted the hospice accommodation, and seem to have been contiguous Avith the 
tAvo other hospices mentioned in the chronicles as tSt, John and yt. Mary Magdalen or ISt. Mary 
the Less. 

Of the church rebuilt by the Germans in 1898 nothing now remains in situ, but some arch 
stones have been re-used in the principal entrance which have the usual character of French 
transitional sculpture of the period. They represent the signs of the Zodiac. 

De Vogiie in his plan of the Holy Sepulchiu Church {Les Eglises de la T erre Eainte) has 
guessed at the probable position of Charlemagne’s church, but at the same time has shown a 
singular AA'^ant of perception in fading to recognise its actual situation by the apse which still 
survives on the east side of the present paivis. 
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This apse is sufficiently evident to the most casual passer-by. Its wide pointed arch is 
supported on two capitals of the usual Byzantine style of carving, as far as can be seen, embedded 
as they are within the wall which has been built across the apse and which has converted the 
interior, covered by its semi- dome, into a small chapel now in the occupation of the Armenians. 

The outline of this apse arch can be easily seen in the 
photograph (fig. 30). 

The flight of steps which still serves as a means of 
communication between the modern Greek convent of 
Constantine and the parvis is evidently in the same 
position as the approach of a similar kind shown upon 
the plan of Arculf as a walled or inclosed passage (see 
fig, 31), The date of the buildings forming three chapels 
on the west side of the parvis is very obscure. These 
chapels are evidently in the position described by 
Saewulf, but at the same time their architectural charac- 
ter appears of a later date. It seems possible they 
may have been built or rebuilt at the period when 
St. Mary Latin was pulled down and the new church of 
St. Mary Major took its place. 

It seems more than probable that the three chapels 
described by Ssewulf as forming a continuous line or 
perspective view with the rotunda of the Anastasis 



Fig, 30. — The Apse of St. Mary Latin, now used as 
an Armenian Chapel, in the parvis of tlie Holy 
Sepulchre. 


must have at one time formed the western end of St. Mary Latin of the ninth centiuj, 
because they are described as being in existence long before the destruction of St. Mary Latin. 
We may perhaps therefore consider that the east end, and possibly the west end, of this 
ancient church survive, whilst the central portion or nave has quite disappeared, and its >site 
is now occupied by the open parvis. It will be noticed that the three chapels in their rebuilt 

form have very much the appearance of a 
nave with side aisles, the centre one being 
the widest. 

The apse of this ancient church — ^now 
turned into a small shrine of the Armenians 
is much altered internally by arrange- 
ments intended to give it a more usual 
parallelogram form, but the semicircular 
plan and the pointed semi-dome which 
covers it are still easily detected. 

The Benedictine Abbey of the ninth 
century would presumably have occupied 
the area of the small modern Convent of 
Abraham, part of which, until within a few 
years back, was the site of a tannery, and 
at one time seems to have been bmitas a bazaar. This bazaar would probably have conie into 
existence at a time when the Benedictines were transferring their premises to the other side of 
the main road called “ Eue des Palmiers,^' and when the Angus tinians were enlarging their 
boundaries around the grand new convent of the Crusading epoch. ^ 

The site of the bazaar is now completely modernised, with new European shops and the new 
Bussian hospice. Within the latter, close to the rock-cut steps supposed to be those of the 
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ancient pretorium, is a singular and quite inexplicable fragment of an arched porch or doorway 
to some building of presumably Byzantine age. Nothing has been discovered throwing light 
upon this fragment. 

THE BESTIARY OF THE SOUTH FACADE. 

Perhaps certain processional regulations for the entrance and exit of pilgrims — referred to by 
Edrisi in 1154 — may account for the very marked difference in the decorative details of the twin 
portals of the great facade, differences which it is otherwise difficult to account for. 

The tympanum on the east side has at one time been tilled with ordinary mosaic, the cement 
fur which still adheres to the walling and also to the inner order of the arch. The western tym- 
panum seems to have been treated differently — in an incised pattern of squares and hexagons cut 
on the stone surface. 



Fig. 32 .— The Great Facade : Decorative Details of Lintel over the Eastern Portal. 


The apparent lintels supporting these tympana are in reality mere slabs of fine white stone 
or marble carved on the outer face and secured by iron clamps to Hat arches behind. This Italian 
method of construction is ornamented with sculpture of very Provencal character. 

The western lintel slab is carved with the “ Eesurrection of Lazarus,” tlie “ Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem,” and the “ Last Supper.” The first two subjects are treated iu two scenes each, 
the last occupies a small corner of the panel on the right. 

The lintel of the eastern or right-hand door is treated in an altogether different and very 
remarkable manner. An interlacing scroll of acanthus foliage of Byzantine type encloses small 
figures of naked men, a centaur with an unstrung Ijow, and a winged bird-like figure with a 
woman’s head. The whole composition is a mystical curiosity of the period, and the workmanship 
is of the very finest, worthy of the best Italian school, and superior perhaps to its companion panel. 

In the inediseval “ Bestiary ” Imoks, of which this carving evidently forms an illustration, a 
centaur represents pride and arrogance, the bird with a woman's face and dragon’s feet is a syren 
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or liarpy, doves suggest the simplicity of the Holy Spirit, and the horned bird or “ Calandre ” 
figures Jesus Christ. The scroll evidently represents the “ peredixion ” or tree of life. In the 
present case the human figures are perhaps represented as protected by the shadow of the “ pere- 
dixion,” whilst fantastic birds and monsters occupying the lower part of the composition are 
evidently watching for their prey. The animation of the figures and the refinement of workman- 
ship of this twelfth-century sculpture are very remarkable. 

The principal object of this brief account of the Holy Sepulchre Church has been to sum- 
marise in a convenient form the chief points in its long and eventful history ; and at the same 
time to give some idea of the very important architectural character of such portions of the 
monument as still survive intact at the present day. 

Not only is the building, with its complicated surroundings and modern circumstances, of 
the most intense interest to the Christian traveller, the historian, and the mere archaeological 
student, to whom its antiquity and vicissitudes must ever have an attraction second to no other 
monument of the kind in the world ; but to the architect it also possesses an interest of a special 
kind. Its singular position in one of the most inaccessible and uninviting regions of the earth, 
to which few if any architectural students are likely to be attracted on summer holidays, has 
hitherto prevented any great recognition of its interest as the probably most remarkable monu- 
ment of twelfth-century art. Yet, as has been pointed out, this once splendid building possesses 
features in its general design, and even in its somewhat remarkable details, worthy of comparison 
with the noblest European monuments of the early middle ages. 

Here in Jerusalem we see the Europeans of widely different types — both in habits and artistic 
ideals — but united in one faith, raising the most imposing monument of their period, under 
circumstances and difficulties unparalleled either before or since. Such a monument calls for 
special study, and has an interest which is quite unique both for architects and archaeologists. 

The scanty traces of an opus magnum of an earlier Christianity are also worthy of archi- 
tectural study, although, unhappily, they afford more food for conjecture than for actual com- 
parison, and such mutilated fragments as survive admit of varied interpretations. 


APPENDIX. 

Chronology of Events and Bibliography. 


A.D, 

The Crucifixion. According to the ordinary 

computation 38 

The Gospel of S. Luke [Smith’s Diet, of 

Bible, p. 712] ...... 64 

Persecution of the Christians and Martyr- 
dom of S. James [Smith, p. 1010] . . ,, 

Siege of Jerusalem by Titus , . . 70 

Jerusalem disappears from history. 

Colonla Aelia Capitolina, founded by 

Hadrian 136 

Coins with a representation of a temple of 

Astarte and the inscription C. A. C. . ,, 

Origen refers to “ Golgotha ” [Migne, Pat. 

Gr. xiii. col. 1777] 18J-253 

Chronicon Paschale [P.P.T.S.J . . . 270 

Aristeas and Hecataeus of Abdera [P.P.T.S., 

uncert. date] ? 

Eusebii et Hieronyini Onomasticon Urbium 

et Loeorum SS. [var. editions] . . . 330-400 

The New Jerusalem built by Constantine. 

The Martyrion consecrated in the presence 

of Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea . . 835 


A.D 

Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril [var. edit.] 350 
Itinerarium Burdigalense [Bordeaux Pil- 
grim, P.P.T.S.] 9 

Itinerarium Antonini August! [Heland, p. 416] ? 

Pilgrimage of Paula described bv 8. Jerome 

[P.RT.S.] . . . ' . . . 382 

Letter of Paula and Eustochium to Marcella 

[P.P.T.S.] 

Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta S. Silvite 
Aquitana^ Discovered by Sig. G. Gamur- 
rini at Arezzo, 1883. Edited in 1887, and 
published bv the Palestine Societies of 
England, Eussia, and Germany . , 385 

b. Eueherii Epitome de Locis Sanctis ali- 

quibus [P.P.T.S.J 440 

Jerusalem made an independent patriarchate 453 

Justinian’s buildings in Jerusalem . . 529 

Breviarius de Hierosolyina [Anon.] . . 530 

Theodosius. De Terra Sancta [L’O. L. 

Geneva, 1877] 

Note.-— Author may have been an 
architect sent by Justinian to build 
Ch. of S. Mary [P.E.F., vol.i. p. 19]. 
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Procopius of Caesarea. De lEdificiis [P.P.T,S. | 555 

Itinerarium B. AntoniniPlacentini [P.P.T.S.J 600 

Jerusalem destroyed Persians and Jews, 

The buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 

burnt 614 

Holy Sepulchre restored by Modestus and 
John Eleemon, and triumphal entry of 
Heraclius (Byz. Emp.) into Jerusalem . 0'2H 

First Mohammedan siege of JerUvSalem, and 

conquest by the Ivhahf Omar . . . 637 

Sophronios, Patriarch of Jerusalem. Ana- 
creontics [P.P.T.S.j 

Adamnus [ex Arcitlfo] de Locis Sanctis 

[P.P.T.S.J . . . . . . . 697 

Numerous sketch plans occur in recensions. 

S. Willibaldi Yita seu Hodoeporicon 

[P.P.T.S,] 727 

Charlemagne sends ambassadors to the 
Khalif and establishes his protection over 

the Holy Sites 800 

Itinerarium Bernardi Motiachi [P.P.T.S.] . 870 

Eutychius. Annals [Migne, Fat. Gr. iii.J . 930 

Jerusalem occupied by the Fatimite Khalif 

of Egypt ....... 969 

Buildings of the Holy Sepulchre demolished 

by the Khalif El Hakem . . . . 1008 

Mukaddasi. Description of Syria [P.P.T.S.J 
Pilgrimage of Robert, Duke of Normandy . 1035 

„ Lietbert of Cambray . . 1054 

„ the German Bishops . . 1065 

Jerusalem destroyed by the Kliarismians . 1077 

Note. — This event led ultimately to 
the “ Crusades,'' 


The Crusaders take possession of Jerusalem 
Pierre Tudebove. Account of First Crusade 
referred to by De Vogiie in Les Eglises 
de la Terre Saiitfe . . . . • 

Ssewulfi Relatio de Peregrinatione [P.P.T.S.] 
Fulcherii Carnotensis Gesta Peregrinationis 
in Bongar’s Gesta Dei gier Francos, p. 381 
Daniel (Russian Abbot). Journey to Holy 

Land [P.P.T.S.] 

El Edrisi. Geography of Syria [P.P.T.S.] . 
De Situ Urbis Jerusalem, &e. [Anon.]. At 
end ofDe Yogiie’sLcs Eglises de la Terre 
Sainte 

The building of the Holy Sepulchre 
church as we see it at the present day. 
John of \Yurz burg's description of Holy 
Land [P.P.T.S.] . . • • ‘ 

Theodoricus. De Locis Sanctis [P.P.T.S.] , 
William of Tyre’s History [var. edit.] . 

'' Ell quel estat la citez de Jherusalem et li 
siens Lieu estoient ’’ (Anon.) [P.lM.S.j . 
Jerusalem occupied by the Moslems 
Jerusalem ceded to the Christians by the 
treaty with Frederick II. , . . 

David of Kerak captures the city and 
demolishes the walls . * 

Jerusalem retaken by the Christians . 
Kharismian tribes attack the city, massacre 
the priests and monks within the Holy 
Sepulchre buildings, and on their with- 
drawal the Moslems take possession of 
Jerusalem under the Khalif of Egypt 


1099 

1100 
1102 

1124 

1125 

1150 

1151 


1170 

1172 

1185 


1190 

1187 


1229 


1239 

1243 


1244 


During the middle ages, and since the final Moslem 
occupation of Jerusalem, innumerable accounts of 


travels, pilgrimages, ^:c., have been written, of which 
the most important are the following : — 

Brocardi {BiircJiardi) Locorum Terrce 
Sane tee dcscriptio. (Evidently a pilgrim’s 
guide in MS. form, several recensions 
exist) [P.P.T.S.] ..... 1283 

Guilielmi de Baldensel Hodicporicon. 

[Thesau. Mon. Basnage, p. 331]. This 
author is singular as being the first to 
doubt the authenticity of the Holy 

Sepulchre . 1336 

Felix Faber ‘‘ Evagatorium ” [P.P.T.S.] . 1484 

The following early printed books on Jerusalem also 
contain valuable information on the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the form of more or less accurate 
drawings and plans : — 

Breydenbach's Pilgrimage, with illustrations 

by Rewick 1483 

Padre Noe delP ordine di S. Francesco — 

Yiaggio da Venetia al S. Sepolcro [var. 
edit.] Earliest type of W'oodcuts , . 1500 

Bonifacius a Ragusio, Liber de perenni 

cultu Terrae Sanct^e, Yen. . . . 1552 

Jean ZuaUart (Giovanni Zuallardo) II de- 
votissimo viaggio di Gerusalemme [var. 
edit, and languages]. Early engravings . 1587 

Bernardo Amico. Trattato dellc piante e 
immagine de’ sacri edifizi di Terra Santa 
Roma. Yaluable drawings of the period 1609 
George Sandy s’ Travailes, containing a 
History of the Turkish Empire, &c.. with 
fifty graven Maps and Figures. London 1615 

Cornelius de Bruyn (le Bruii) Reyzen door 
der Levant. &c. Delft. Interesting illus- 
trations 1672 

Numerous books of travels were published during 
the XYHIth century but of little individual interest, 
and when illustrations are attempted they are of a 
deplorable character. In 1741, Jonas Korte, a German 
bookseller, visited Jerusalem and started a theory as 
to the genuineness of the “ Tomb of Christ ” which has 
induced a certain feeling of partisanship amongst 
Christians ever since. 

Burning of the Holy Sepulchre Church . 1808 

Holy Land occupied by Mohammed Ali 

Pasha of Egypt 1882 

Holy Land becomes a vilayet of the Turkish 

Empire and so remains .... 1840 

During the XIXth century a continual publication 
of accounts of tours and pilgrimages, explorations, 
identifications, &c., in the Holy Land in ali languages, 
and with the most varied objects in view, renders any 
attempt at a comprehensive bibliography almost 

impossible. Setting aside works of a Missionary 
character, and those written in support of some new 
and remarkable identifications of Holy Sites, the more 
serious and important modern contributions to the 
history of the Holy Sepulchre are the following . — 

Edward Robinson, D.D., Biblical Researches, 

New York 1838 

Rev. George Williams, The Holy City,” 

London 1845 

Prof. R.Ylllis, F.R.S., republishes the above 
with additions of an architectural character. 

Plan of the Holy Sepulchre by Scoles . 1849 
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Salzmann, a German photographer, visits 
Jerusalem and publishes a collection of 
views of the Holy Sepulchre [amongst the 
iirst productions of the new art ever 
published]. Paris. Large folio . . 1854 

M. de Vogiie, Les Eglises de la Terre 

Sainte," Paris 1860 

Ordnance Survey conducted by Sir Henry 
James and Col. Ch. 'Wilson at the expense 
of Lady Burdeft-Coutts. P.E.F. founded 1864 
*Col. W^arren's Excavations in Jerusalem 

[published by P.E.F. 1884] . . . 1867 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly Statement 

first published 1869 

Publications of L' Orient Latin [mediaeval 

history] 1870 

Building of the great iron dome over the 

Holy Sepulchre 1870 

American Palestine Exploration Society 

instituted 1871 

Clearing of portion of the Muristan by 

German Government . . . . 187 '2 

Publications of the German Palestine Society 

commence 1878 

The large 4to. Survey of Palestine, with 

supplements, commenced .... 1881 

This is intended to contain serious i*esults of 
investigations by the Society extracted from 
the Quarterly Statements. 

Discovery of the remains of Constantine’s 
Basilica by the Russians on their property 
to the east of the Holy Sepulchre . . 1887 

^Colonel Warren examined the remains of the Basilica, 
see Plate NX. Ordnance Survey. 


Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. ‘-Holy Places of 
Jerusalem'’ .' . . * . . . 1888 

Revue Biblique de hecole S. Etienne, 
Jerusalem, commenced .... 1892 

Bulletin of the Russian Palestine Society 

commences ...... 1894 

G. Jeffery. ‘‘ The Buildings of the Holy 
Sepulchre,” Florence [privately printed]. 

This contains the first reference to the 
mosaic in S, Pudenziana, Rome, as a 
probable representation .... 1894 

Discovery of the Madeba mosaic . . . 1897 

Rev. A. Headlam. Review of the above in 

” Quarterly.’’ July 1899 

Arch. C. Dickie. “Some Early Christian 

Churches in Palestine.” R.I.B.A. Journal 1899 

English Palestine Exploration Society 
appears to accept the idea that the mosaic 
of S. Pudenziana represents the IVth 
century buildings on the Holy Sites. See 
Sir Chas. Wilson in P.E.F. Q.S., p, 149 . 1902 

Arch. C. Dickie. “ Masonry Remains around 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 
P.E.F.Q.S., p. 298 1908 

In 1865 the Palestine Exploration Society of 
London commissioned Col. C. Wilson to make a plan 
of the Holy Sepulchre Church. This plan agrees in a 
general way with the older plan made by Scoles for 
AYilliams’ “Holy City.” It is more accurate and 
detailed than the older work, and with the plans 
made by Herr Schick at about the same period forms 
the basis of most modern investigations of the Holy 
Site, 



Fig. 33, — The Tomb in the Rotunda. 














